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AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AIMS AND ACTIVITIES 


The American Political Science Association is the major professional society for individuals engaged in the 
study of politics and government. APSA is the one organization that brings together political scientists from 
all fields of inquiry, regions and occupational endeavors. 


While most APSA members are scholars who teach and conduct research in colleges and universities in 
the U.S., one-fourth work outside academe in government, research organizations, consulting firms, the news 
media, and private enterprise. One-tenth of APSA members hail from abroad. In fact, with over 12,000 
individual members and 3,000 libraries from over 70 countries, APSA is the largest political science society 
in the world. 


This comprehensiveness is reflected in APSA’s Annual Meeting which provides thousands of scholars each 
year the opportunity to present research, to learn of advances, and to create professional ties. In addition 
to the Annual Meeting, APSA facilitates research, teaching, and the professional development of its members 
in a variety of ways. APSA publishes the leading journal of political science research, the American Political 
Science Review. \ncluded in the APSA is the most extensive set of book reviews in the profession. 


Through PS: Political Science and Politics, the only quarterly news journal in political science, APSA 
sustains the political science community and alerts members to professional opportunities. Through other 
publications and programs the Association assists in teaching and communicating with other political 
scientists within and across subfields. The Association recognizes scholarly achievement, announces virtually 
all academic job openings in the U.S., represents the interests of political scientists in Congress and federal 
agencies, promotes academic freedom and professional ethics, supports departments of political science, and 
works to advance the profession and its members. 


Political scientists understand, perhaps better than others, that an environment conducive to teaching and 
research does not occur by happenstance. Since the establishment of APSA in 1903, APSA’s members have 
helped shape the profession, broaden opportunities, and advance the scholarly interest of political scientists. 
All those who would like to be a part of these activities are welcome to join. 


Membership Benefits 


-Subscriptions to two leading quarterly publications: The -Qualifying for membership and leadership in Organized 
American Political Science Review and PS: Political Sections, representing specific research fields. 
Science & Politics (including "The Teacher”). 
-Reduces rates for Interdisciplinary Membership in the 
Discounts on subscriptions to over 80 other journals American Historical Association, American 
and political magazines. Sociological Association and the American Society of 
International Law. 
-Qualifying for membership in the Personnel Service 
which distributes a nationwide listing of job openings. -Eligibility for APSA research grants and fellowships. 


-Greatly reduced Annual Meeting registration fees, hotel -Substantial discounts on all APSA publications. 
rates and airfare. 
-Listing in APSA‘’‘s Membership Directory (useful for 
-Eligibility for membership on Association committees professional opportunities). 
and governing bodies which have a direct impact on the 
profession. -Discounts on Hertz car rentals and on membership in 
Quest, a travel company that provides attractive, 
-Outstanding group insurance plans, including affordable reduced-rate hotel rooms. 
professional liability insurance. 
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WASHINGT' ) 483-2512 FAX (202) 483-2657 


August 30, 1995 
Dear Colleague: 


Welcome to APSA’s 91st Annual Meeting. Program Co-chairs Mary 
Fainsod Katzenstein and Peter J. Katzenstein have assembled an exciting array of 
panels and roundtables reflecting this year’s theme, "Liberalism at Century’s End: 
Competing Perspectives." 


In addition to 600 panels, the program includes three Hyde Park debates 
on current political issues, continuing a format that has been successful for the 
last two years. As an alternative to the traditional panel, we are also presenting 
a poster session on research in public policy on Friday morning in the Panel 
Paper Room area. 


If this is your first: APSA meeting, you should know that you are invited 
to attend all panels, roundtables, and receptions listed in this program. A 
gathering of this magnitude can be a bit daunting at first, but this comprehensive 
program contains all the information you need to make you feel comfortable and 
quite at home. 


To help you find your way around, we have included an alphabetical list 
of meeting rooms on page 13 and floor plans beginning on page 14. This 
publication itself should be easy to use, as all panel sessions, business meetings 
and receptions are now listed together in a single section under the heading of 
"The Detailed Listing." 


We hope you will make a point to attend the plenary sessions. On 
Thursday afternoon Republican strategist William Kristol will deliver the Pi 
Sigma Alpha Lecture. Later that night the Awards Ceremony will honor 
distinguished work in our discipline and Sidney Verba will deliver his Presidential 
Address, followed by the Presidential Reception to which all attendees are 
cordially invited. Early Friday afternoon Robert D. Putnam will inaugurate the 
Ithiel de Sola Pool Lecture, followed later in the afternoon by the John Gaus 
Lecture given by Charles Lindblom. On Friday night a panel of leading political 
scientists will discuss the compelling theme of this year’s meeting. 


SIDNEY VERBA, President. Harvard versity LOCH JOHNSON, Secretary, University of Georgia 

AREND LIJPHART, President-Elect, University of California, San Dieg SUSAN BOURQUE, Treasurer, Smith College 

F. CHRIS GARCIA, Vice President, University of New Mex MARY KATZENSTEIN, Program Co-Chair, Cornell University 

BETTY GLAD, Vice President, University of South Carolina PETER KATZENSTEIN, Program Co-Chair, Cornell University 

CATHERINE KELLEHER, Vice President. The Br ngs Institutior G. BINGHAM POWELL, Managing Editor, APSR, University of Rochester 
CATHERINE E. RUDDER, Executive Director 
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Welcome 
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Page two 


Between panel sessions and meetings, you can browse in the Panel Paper 
Room, where copies of papers presented during this year’s meeting are available. 
Additionally, be sure to visit the Book Exhibit, where representatives will be 


happy to discuss your book publishing plans and to alert you to the newest 
publications in your field. 


If you have any questions during your stay, APSA staff members will be 
glad to assist you. The APSA Convention Office opens Wednesday in the 
Chicago Hilton and Towers. 


If you have comments on the 1995 Annual Meeting or suggestions for next 
year, please be sure to tell us. Have a terrific meeting, and I look forward to 
seeing you during the next four days. 


Sincerely, 


Curb 


Catherine E. Rudder 
Executive Director 


Supplementary Empirical Teaching 


+ 
Units in Dolitical Science 
are widely used in political science courses. A SETUPS includes a 
monograph and dataset. Now this new SETUPS includes data from six 
presidential elections, 1972-1992. The data are from the American 
\ational Election Study Cumulative Data File. The dataset includes 70 
variables, most of which were asked in each of the six years, and all of 
which are available for at least the majority of the years. All the 
respondents interviewed in the six ANES surveys are included. A 
monograph, similar to those for past SETUPS, accompanies the dataset. 
his SETUPS makes it possible to analyze voting behavior over a series 
of elections as well as within a:single election. This feature is covered 
in the discussions and exercises in the monograph 


taset for this SETUPS is available from the ICPSR in a format suitable for use 
naintrame or microcomputers. Several files will be provided: (a) an SPSS 
(bh) a raw data file: (c) SPSS file definition statements: and (d) SAS file 
tatements. This SETUPS is especially designed for use with SPSS, as the 
Ss SPSS commands as examples. Users of either SPSS for Windows o1 
¢ version Of SPSS should find the SPSS export file the most convenient to 
the raw data and file definition statements also are provided as a backup 
SAS users can either use the raw data and SAS file definition statements or 
{ the SPSS system file through the SPSS/SAS interface 


Charles Prysby 
University of 
North Carolina 
at Greensboro 


Carmine Scavo 
Fast Carolina 
U niversity 


Price: $10 for each SETUPS monograph. The 
dataset is distributed free by the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political and Social Research to 
accompany orders of 25 or more copies. There 
is a 20% discount on bookstore orders of 25 
copies or more. 


| Still available: Voting Behavior: The 1992 | 
Election. Use this SETUPS for an in-depth 
| study of the most recent presidential election. | 


Order from: 

American Political Science Association 
Publications Department 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Phone: 202/483-2512 

Fax: 202/483-2657 
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GENERAL MEETING INFORMATION 


PREREGISTRATION 


Final Programs and name badges are reserved for preregistrants in express lines at the Preregistration counters 
in the Southeast Hall on the Lower Level of the Chicago Hilton and Towers. 


ON-SITE REGISTRATION 


For those who do not preregister by August 15, "on-site" registration counters will be located in the Southeast 
Hall on the Lower Level of the Chicago Hilton and Towers. On-site registration fees are as follows: 


APSA Student Member $ 45.00 
APSA Member $ 75.00 
Non-Members $120.00 


Registration hours are as follows: 


Wednesday, August 30 9:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, August 31 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Friday, September 1 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Saturday, September 2 8:30 a.m. to close of Business Meeting 
Sunday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 


Each meeting registrant will receive a Final Program and a name badge. Safeguard your Program; lost or missing 
Programs cannot be replaced. Your badge must be displayed to attend any panel or meeting, or to leave children 
at the APSA Child Care Service. 


LOCATION OF MEETINGS 


Although some miscellaneous breakfast and luncheon meetings will be held at the Palmer House Hilton, panel 
sessions and receptions will be held primarily at the Chicago Hilton and Towers. The Palmer House Hilton is 
within a convenient walking distance from the Chicago Hilton and Towers. Please note that shuttle buses will 
run between the two hotels. 


APSA MEMBERSHIP AND SERVICES 


APSA welcomes inquiries about membership in the Association. A membership counter will be maintained in 
the registration area. Membership rates are as follows: 


Regular Members with gross calendar income: 
Under $30,000 $55.00 
$40,000 $75.00 
$50,000 $85.00 
$60,000 $90.00 
Over $60,000 $95.00 


Associate Members 

(for non-political scientists 
who do not want journal 
subscriptions): 


Student Members (limit 5 years): 
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Retired Members (who have been 

members 25 years) gross calendar income: 
Under $25,000 $20.00 
Above $25,000 $40.00 


Information about membership services, including insurance programs and Personnel Service, is available at the 
Membership counter in the registration area. 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


APSA will maintain a Professional Placement Service in the Southwest Hall on the Lower Level of the Chicago 
Hilton and Towers for meeting registrants. For job candidates who preregistered it is open daily at no charge 
throughout the meeting. A small fee will be charged to potential employers (excluding Departmental Services 
Members). Hours of operation are as follows: 


Thursday, August 31: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Friday, September 1: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Saturday, September 2: 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Sunday, September 3: 9:00 am to 12:00 noon 


PANEL PAPERS 


Papers presented at the meeting will be available for sale for $1.00 each in the Panel Paper Room in the 
Northeast Hall on the Lower Level of the Chicago Hilton and Towers. After the Meeting, copies of the papers 
collected for The Proceedings will be available from University Microfilms International in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
for $15.00 each. The Panel Paper Room will be open during regular Exhibit hours. 


EXHIBITS 


Exhibits will be located in the Northwest Hall on the Lower Level of the Chicago Hilton and Towers. Exhibit 
hours are as follows: 


Thursday, August 31 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Friday, September 1 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Saturday, September 2 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, September 3 9:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 


CHILD CARE SERVICE 


The Association maintains a Child Care Service for all Meeting attendees who have preregistered for the service. 
Children are supervised following preregistration of the child and a $25.00 deposit per child. Parents who have 
preregistered for the Child Care Service should display badges when bringing their child to the Child Care Center. 
On-Site registration of children is $40.00 per child. To register, please stop by the APSA Convention Office at 
the Chicago Hilton and Towers. The services will be available the following days and hours: 


Thursday, August 31 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Friday, September 1 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Saturday, September 2 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Sunday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


PROGRAM LISTING AND INDEX 


The Program and Index of Participants includes all those persons whose names have been submitted as 
participants in official and related capacities. 


INFORMATION 


if you have any questions concerning information contained within the Program please visit the APSA 
Convention Office. The Convention Office wiil be located on the Lobby Level of the Chicago Hilton and Towers. 
Office hours will be: 


Wednesday, August 30 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Thursday, August 31 8:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

Friday, September 1 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

Saturday, September 2 8:30 a.m. to close of Business Meeting 
Sunday, September 3 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 


SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


Continuous complimentary shuttle bus service will be available between the Chicago Hilton and Towers and the 
Palmer House Hilton. The shuttle schedule is as follows: 


Thursday, August 31 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. 
Friday, September 1 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. 
Saturday, September 2 7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Sunday, September 3 8:00 a.m to 1:00 p.m. 
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Pi Sigma Alpha 


THE NATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE HONOR SOCIETY 


Presents the 1995 ITXA Lecture 


"1994: A Realigning Election?" 


William Kristol 
Editor, The Standard 


Thursday, August 31, 1995 International Ballroom North 
5:30 p.m. Chicago Hilton & Towers 


REGISTRATION BADGES REQUIRED FOR ADMITTANCE 


Fe 


1995 Annual Meeting Sessions of Special Interest 
for Undergraduate Education 


Teaching Strategies and Responsibilities 


Short Courses and Chairs Conference 
Public Politics, The Art of Deliberation, and NIF in the Classroom 
The Political Scientist as a Pre-Law Advisor 
Teaching Political Science through Writing 
Case and Participatory Teaching Methods 
Panels 


Faculty Roles and Responsibilities: Teacher Training and Evaluation 

Exploring Innovative Teaching Methods at the Introductory Level of Political Science 
Learning by Doing: Internships and Service Learning 

Teaching Courses About Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual Politics 

Team Teaching and Assessment in Political Science 

Integrating Humanities into Public Administration Teaching 

Recruitment and Responsibilities of Community College Faculty 

Technologies Galore for the Political Science Classroom 


Perspectives and Research on Recent Events and Issues* 


American Politics and Government 

The Current American Revolution 

Religion and Politics: The 1994 Election in Cultural Perspective 

The End of Liberalism? Presidential Leadership and the 1994 Midterm Elections 
The 1994 Congressional Elections 

Public Opinion and Polling in the 1994 Election 

Congress, the President, and Divided Government 

Roundtable on the Republican Takeover of Congress 

Roundtable on Studying the White House Over Time 

Roundtable on Research Approaches to the Presidency 

Presidents on Capitol Hill 

Race, Immigration, and Membership in American Political Thought 
Consequences of the Voting Rights Act 

Liberalism, Constitutional Theory and the Future of American Democracy 
Roundtable on What Is Civic Virtue and the Future of American Politics 
Race Politics: The Long View 


Roundtable: Judicious Judgement on the Supreme Court 
Roundtable on a Bill of Responsibilities 

Interest Groups: Strategy and Influence 

Roundtable on Liberalism and Contemporary Social Movements 
International Relations and Comparative Politics 
Deliberative and Representative Democracy: The Role of Rights 
New Games: Modeling International Relations After the Cold War 
Assessing Public Opinion on Foreign Policy 1974-1994 
Roundtable on Building of Institutions for the European Union 
Liberalism, Realism and International Collaboration 

Liberalism and Its Alternatives in International Relations 
Democratization and Foreign Policy in Post Communist States 
After Maastricht: Liberalization and the European Union 

How Terrorism Ends 


Elites and Foreign Policy in Liberal Societies: A Comparison of Four Democracies 
Roundtable on Political Responses to Rapid Change in the Middle East and North Africa 
Forecasting Domestic and International Events 


Societal Changes and Prospects for Democracy in the Former Soviet Union 


A selection to highlight topics, particularly for introductory and core courses. Many other sessions address topics in 
the undergraduate political science curriculum. 
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HOTEL MEETING ROOMS AND FLOOR PLANS 


MEETING ROOMS - ALPHABETICALLY BY HOTEL 


Chicago Hilton and Towers Normandie Lounge 2 
Northeast Exhibit Hall Lower Level 
Room Floor 
Astoria 
Boulevard A 
Boulevard B 
Boulevard C 
Conference Room 4A 
Conference Room 4B 
Conference Room 4C 
Conference Room 4D 
Conference Room 4E 
Conference Room 4F 
Conference Room 4G 
Conference Room 4H 
Conference Room 
Conference Room 4J 
Conference Room 4K 
Conference Room 4L 
Conference Room 4M 
Conference Room 5E 
Conference Room 5F 
Conference Room 5G 
Conference Room 5H 
Conference Room 51 
Conference Room 5J 
Continental A Lobby Level 
Continental B Lobby Level 
Continental C Lobby Level 
Grand Ballroom 
Int’l Ballroom North 
Int’! Ballroom South 
Joliet 
Lake Erie 
Lake Huron 
Lake Michigan 
Lake Ontario 
Marquette 


Room Floor 
Northwest Exhibit Hall Lower Level 
PDR 1 

PDR 2 

PDR 3 

PDR 4 

PDR 5 

PDR 6 

PDR 7 

Southeast Hall Lower Level 
Southwest Hall Lower Level! 
Waldorf Room 3 

Williford A 3 

Williford B 3 

Williford C 3 


Palmer House Hilton 


Dearborn 3 
Crystal Room 
PDR 4 

PDR 5 

PDR 6 

PDR 7 

PDR 8 

PDR 9 


DOWN N NY 
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Northwest Halli 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
EXHIBITS 


Lobby Level 


Southeast Hall 
2 Northeast Hall 


* REGISTRATION 


PANEL PAPER ROOM 
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Lower Level 


Chicago Hilton 


International Ballroom 


and Towers 


720 South Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL FOYER 


Grand Ballroom 


Normandie Lounge 


Lakeside Green Atrium 


2nd Floor 
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HYDE PARK SESSIONS 


Hyde Park Sessions are open discussion sessions with short formal presentations. The 
moderator is a facilitator. Participation is from the audience. Come, speak your mind. 


SESSION | 
“How Angry is the Electorate?" 


Thursday, 3:30 - 5:15 pm 
Normandie Lounge 


Moderator: Catherine E. Rudder, American Political Science Association 


SESSION Il 


“To Die for What? Good and Bad Arguments for Using American Troops 
in the Post-Cold War World" 


Friday, 1:30 - 3:15 pm 
Normandie Lounge 


Moderator: Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego 


SESSION 
"Is There a Right to Discriminate Against Gays and Lesbians? 


Friday, 3:30 - 5:15 pm 
Normandie Lounge 


Moderator: Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 


= 
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Highlights 
1995 APSA Annual Meeting: Liberalism at Century’s End 


APSA Awards Ceremony and Presidential Address 
Presentation of Awards: Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, Corne// University 
Peter J. Katzenstein, Cornel! University 
Presidential Address: "The Citizen as Respondent: 
Surveys, Representation, and American Democracy” 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 
Introduction: Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 
Thursday, 8:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom 


The Ithiel de Sola Pool Lecture 
"Tuning In and Tuning Out: Communications, Social Capital, and Democracy” 
Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom 


The John Gaus Lecture 
"Market and Democracy - Obliquely” 
Charles E. Lindblom, Ya/e University 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom 


APSA Plenary Session II 
"After Liberalism?" 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University, Chair 
Frances Fox Piven, City University of New York 
Nelson W. Polsby, University of California, Berkeley 
Linda Faye Williams, Congressional Black Caucus Foundation 
and University of Maryland, College Park 
Friday, 8:30 p.m. Grand Ballroom 


As well as, 


The End of Liberalism? Presidential Leadership and the 1994 Midterm Elections 
Stanley Renshon, City University of New York, Chair; William Kristol, 
Project for the Republican Future; George Stephanopoulos, The White 
House; Stephen Wayne, Georgetown University. 

Friday, 1:30 p.m. International Ballroom North 


Roundtable on the Building of Institutions for the European Union 
Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston, Chair; Cees van der Eijik, 
University of Amsterdam; James L. Gibson, University of Houston; 
Alberta Sbragia, University of Pittsburgh; and Dame Shirley Williams, 
Harvard University. 

Thursday, 10:45 a.m. Boulevard C 
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Race Politics: The Long View 
James A. Morone, Brown University, Chair; Ira Katznelson, Columbia 
University; Jennifer Hochschild, Princeton University; Lani Guinier, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Linda Faye Williams, Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation and University of Maryland, College Park 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. International Ballroom South 


And, 


Hyde Park Session I: 
How Angry is the Electorate? 
Catherine Rudder. APSA, Moderator; Michael Dawson, University of 
Chicago; Susan Carroll, Rutgers University; and E.J. Dionne, The 
Washington Post 
Thursday, 3:30 p.m. Normandie Lounge 


Hyde Park Session Il: 
To Die for What? Good and Bad Arguments for Using American Troops 
in the Post-Cold War World 
Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego, Moderator 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. Normandie Lounge 


Hyde Park Session III: 

Is There a Right to Discriminate Against Gays and Lesbians? 
Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley, Moderator; David 
Novak, University of Virginia; Martha Nussbaum, University of Chicago; 
and Kenneth Sherill, Hunter College. 

Friday, 3:30 p.m. Normandie Lounge 


Also appearing in the 1995 Program 


The Pi Sigma Alpha Lecture 
"1994: A Realigning Election?" 
William Kristol 
Editor, The Standard 
Thursday, 5:30 p.m. _ International Ballroom North 


In addition to other presentations by political scientists, 
sessions with 


Douglas Koopman, Office of 


Representative Richard Armey; Steve 
Walman, Newsweek; Adam Clymer, 


The New York Times; Jerry Gray, The 
New York Times; Robin Toner, The 


New York Times; Michael Wines, 


The New York’ Times; Willian 
Schneider, CNN; Stan Greenberg, 
Greenberg Research; Michael Kagay, 
The New York Times; and Don Fowler, 
National Chair, Democratic Party. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Mary Fainsod Katzenstein and Peter J. Katzenstein, Cornel/ University 
Program Co-Chairs 


APSA Awards Ceremony and Presidential Address Thursday 8:30 p.m. 


(Grand Ballroom) 


Presentation of Awards 
Mary Fainsod Katzenstein and Peter J. Katzenstein, Corne// University 


Presidential Address 
Introduction by Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 


Sidney Verba, Harvard University 


"The Citizen as Respondent: Surveys, Representation, and American 
Democracy" 


APSA President’s Reception (Normandie Lounge) Thursday 10:00 p.m. 


ithiel de Sola Pool Lecture (Grand Ballroom) Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 
"Tuning In and Tuning Out: Communications, Social Capital, and Democracy" 
John Gaus Lecture (Grand Ballroom) Friday 5:30 p.m. 
Charles E. Lindblom, Ya/e University 


"Market and Democracy - Obliquely” 


APSA Annual Business Meeting (wa/dort) Saturday 5:30 p.m. 
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THE OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


(Includes panel titles, APSA Organized Section business meetings and receptions 
listed by Program Committee division name and number) 


Political Thought and Philosophy: Historical 
Approaches 


J. Donald Moon, Wes/eyan University 


Kant’s Liberalism Today (Boulevard B) 
iiliberalism and Mill's Vision of Liberty 
(Continental B) Thu 8:45 am 
Frederick Engels and Liberalism on the 

Centenary of His Death (Marquette) Fri 3:30 pm 
Liberalism and the Legitimation of Destruction 

(Boulevard A) Fri 10:45 am 
18th Century Liberalisms: Hume, Smith, and 

Montesquieu (Boulevard B) Fri 1:30 pm 
Skepticism and the Origins of Toleration 

(Continental B) Thu 1:30 pm 
Normative Status of Cultural and Ethnic Groups 

in Liberal and Democratic Theory (Marquette) Sun 8:45 am 
The Medieval Roots of Liberal Theory 

(Continental B) Thu 3:30 pm 
Boundaries: Race, immigration, and Membership 

in American Political Thought and Development 

(Lake Michigan) Thu 8:45 am 
Roundtable on Civic Virtue and the Future of 

American Politics (/nt/ Blirm North) Fri 8:45 am 
The German Idealist Roots of the 

Liberal/Communitarian Debate 

(Conference 4G) Sat 8:45 am 
Reassessing the New Liberalism (Wa/dorf) Sat 3:30 pm 
Social Theories of Rights and Justice 

(Boulevard A) Fri 8:45 am 
Liberalism and Virtue (Boulevard B) Fri 3:30 pm 
Toleration and the Liberal Tradition 

(P.D.R.1) Thu 3:30 pm 
Liberal Constructions of the Self 

(Boulevard B) Sat 10:45 am 
Weber: Modernity, History, and Method 

(Conference 5H) Thu 8:45 am 
Dewey, Liberalism, and Modernity 

(Continental B) Sat 3:30 pm 
Jerusalem and Athens: Courage, Justice, and 

Reason (Continental B) Thu 10:45 am 
Liberalisms: National and Cultural Variations 

(P.D.R.3) Fri 1:30 pm 
Freedom and Democracy: Machiavelli and 

Rousseau (Astoria) Sun 10:45 am 
Liberalism and the American Political Condition 

(Grand Ballroom) Fri 10:45 am 
Liberalism, Democracy, and the Future of 
East-Central Europe (Conference 4E) 

The Political Economy of Liberalism in the 
21st Century (Continental A) Fri 1:30 pm 
From Liberal Democracy to Fascism: Political 

and Legal Thought in the Weimar Republic 

(Conference 4H) Fri 3:30 pm 
Liberalism and "The Indians": Sovereignty, 

Property, and Rights (P.D.A. 5) Sun 8:45 am 
Liberal Citizenship and Patriarchy 

(Conference 4E) Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 


Normative Political Theory 


Nancy S. Love, Pennsy/vania State University 


Deliberative and Representative Democracy: 

The Role of Rights (Marquette) Sat 10:45 am 
Hannah Arendt and the Public World: After 

20 Years (Continental C) Fri 8:45 am 
Rethinking Separate Spheres: Public, Private, 

and the Politics of "the Family" 

(Conference 48) Sat 8:45 am 


Jewish Themes in Modern Political Theory 

(P.D.R.6) Sun 8:45 am 
The Ambiguity of Modernity (Astoria) Thu 10:45 am 
Liberalism and Democracy (Astoria) Thu 3:30 pm 
Liberalism and the Police (Continental A) Fri 3:30 pm 
Will Kymlicka’s Multicu/tural Citizenship 

(Conference 4A) Sat 8:45 am 
Origin Stories in Politics (Conference 5F) Fri 1:30 pm 
Nietzscheanism and Inequality 

(Continental A) Thu 1:30 pm 
Liberalism, Nationalism, and Identity 

Politics (P.D.R.3) Fri 8:45 am 
Perspectives on Nature, Science, and the State 
(Continental A) Thu 3:30 pm 
Phenomenology and Body Politics (/P.D.R.7) Thu 10:45 am 
American Liberalism at Century’s End 

(Continental A) Sat 1:30 pm 


From Liberal Democracy to Fascism: Political 

and Legal Thought in the Weimar Republic 

(Conference 4H) Fri 3:30 pm 
The Politics of the Self: Composing a 

Political Self in a Postmodern Liberal 

Democracy (Boulevard A) Thu 1:30 pm 


Rawilsian Justice Revisited (Continental A) Sun 10:45 am 
Boundary Projects: Community, Diversity, and 

Plurality (Continental C) Thu 8:45 am 
Liberalism and the Economic Order 

(Conference 5F) Sat 3:30 pm 
Liberalism and Contemporary Social Movements 
(Continental B) Sat 1:30 pm 
Repositioning Class in Struggles for Liberation 

(Conference 4K) Thu 3:30 pm 
Identities, Others and the Self 

(Conference 5H) Fri 10:45 am 
Individual Freedom, Communal Freedom and 

Liberalism (Continental A) Sat 3:30 pm 
Policy Tales of the Liberal State: The 

Legendary Character of Public Policy 

(Conference 4A) Sat 10:45 am 
Cynicism, Skepticism, and the State of 

Liberal Welfare (Conference 5F) Thu 8:45 am 
The Liberal Family: Plans and Problems 

(Continental C) Fri 10:45 am 


Foundations of Political Theory 


Stephen K. White, Virginia Tech 


The Critique of Liberalism at Century’s End 

(Waldorf) Thu 10:45 am 
The Moral Geography of Politics 

(Continental C) Sat 3:30 pm 
Liberalism, Pluralism, and the Good Life 

(Boulevard B) Fri 8:45 am 
Ethical-Political Problems of Love and Generosity 
(Conference 4J} Fri 10:45 am 
Roundtable on Pateman’s Participation and 

Democratic Theory, 25 Years Later 

(Continental C) Sat 1:30 pm 
Theories of Obligation /P.D.R.4) Sat 8:45 am 
Democracy and Environmentalism 

(Boulevard B) Fri 10:45 am 
The Aesthetic Dimension in Political Theory 

(Conference 5F) Thu 1:30 pm 
Roundtable on Liberal Feminism at Century’s 

End: Zillah Eisenstein’s The Radical Future 

of Liberal Feminism Reconsidered 

(Continental B) Fri 10:45 am 


Augustine and the Problem of Modernity 
(Conference 5H) Sat 8:45 am 


Citizenship and the Domestication of Conscience 
(Conference 4D) Thu 8:45 am 
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Business Meeting (Continental C) 
Council Meeting (Conference 5H) 
Reception (Continental B) 


4 


Chair 


4-1 
4-2 


4-3 
4-4 
4-5 
4-6 


4-7 
4-8 


Chair: 


Business Meeting (Conference 4L) 


6 


Chair 
6-1 
6-2 


6-3 


Political Theory and Communicative Rationality 
(Lake Michigan) Thu 3:30 pm 


Politics, Sounds and Sights (Continental B) Fri 3:30 pm 
Tensions Within Contemporary Democracy 
(Continenta/ B) 

Recognition, Culture, and Politics 
(Continental B) 

Roundtable on Nietzsche and Liberalism 
(Continental B) 

American Perspectives on Liberal Democracy 
(Lake Ontario) 

Liberalism and the Governance of Bodies 
(P.D.R.5) 

Political Phiiosophy at the Edge 

(Williford A) 

Plenary Session: Realism and Moralism in 
Liberal Political Theory (Marquette) 
Foundations Workshop on Political Myth 
Rhetoric, and Symbolism (Conference 4B) 


Sun 10:45 am 
Sun 8:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:00 pm 


Wed 1:00 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 4:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


Formal Political Theory 


Gary W. Cox, University of California, San Diego 


Models of Legislatures (Conference 5G) Fri 8:45 am 


information in Elections: Going Beyond Condorcet 
(Boulevard B) Thu 1:30 pm 


New Games: Modeling International Relations 
After the Cold War (Marquette) 


Formal Models of Executive Politics 
(Conference 4J) 


On the Stability of Social Interactions 
(Conference 4E) 


Rational Entry Models (Conference 4K) 
Strategic Voting in Elections (P.D.A. 7) 
Delegation in Legislative Politics 
(Conference 5G) Sat 8:45 am 
Formal Models of Referenda (Conference 4L) Fri 3:30 pm 
Trade and International Relations 
(Continental C) 


Thu 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 
Sat 10:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Political Methodology 


John Williams, indiana University, Bloomington 


Dynamic Models and Rational Choice 
(Continental C) 


Measurement, Public Opinion, and Public 
Policy (P.D.R.6) 


Topics in Time Series Analysis 
(Conference 4H) 


Issues in Specification (P.D.A. 7) 

Modeling Choice (Lake Michigan) 
Methodological Issues in Comparative and 
International Politics (Boulevard C) 
Ecological Inference (Conference 4M) 


Innovative Applications in American 
Politics (P.D.R. 7) 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 
Fri 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Legislative Behavior 


Richard L. Hall, Resources for the Future 


Party Organization in Legislatures: A 
Cross-National Comparison (Boulevard C) 
Change and Reform in State Legislatures 
(Marquette) 

Committees and Legislative Organization in 
Congress: Historical Perspectives 

(intl Blirm North) 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Business Meeting (Conference 4H) 


7 


Business Meeting (Conference 4M) 
Breakfast Board Meeting (Conference 5E) 


Roundtable on the Republican Takeover of 
Congress: Short and Long-Term Implications 
(int! Blirm North) 

The Impact of Women in Legislative Politics 
(Lake Michigan) 

Minority Group Interests and Legislative 
Representation (Boulevard C) 

Where’s the Pork? Distributive Politics 
Revisited (Lake Erie) 

Congress and the Bureaucracy: Abdication 
and/or Delegation (Wa/dorf) 

Procedure and Strategy in Legislative Decision 

Making (Boulevard A) Sun 8:45 am 
Legislative Careers and Political Ambition 
(Continental C) 

Home Style and Legislative Work 
(Conference 4K) 

The 1994 Congressional Elections 

(Williford A) 

The Electorate’s Perception of Congress and 
Congressional Perceptions of the Electorate 
(Boulevard C) 

Political Parties and Legislative Organization 
in Congress (Grand Ballroom) 

Congress, the President, and Divided 
Government (Wa/dorf) 

Institutional and Agenda Change in Congress 
(Marquette) 

Politics as a Vocation: Integrating American 
and European Perspectives on Professional 
Legislators (Williford B) 

Changing Factors in Congressional Elections 
(Waldort) Sat 10:45 am 
Entrepreneurs and Agenda-Setters in Congress 

(Waldorf) Thu 1:30 pm 
Congress and the New institutionalism: The 
View from the Past (Jo/et) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 8:45 am 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Presidency Research 


Lyn Ragsdale, University of Arizona 


The End of Liberalism? Presidential Leadership 
and the 1994 Midterm Elections 

(intl Blirm North) 

Roundtable On Studying the White House Over 
Time (Joliet) Thu 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on Research Approaches to the 
Presidency (Grand Ballroom) 

Presidents and Public Communication 
(Conference 4M) 

Presidents on Capitol Hill (Continental C) 

The Dynamics of the Institutional Presidency 
(Waldorf) 

Presidency Studies and Gender: Inclusive 
Research Strategies (Lake Ontario) 

Formal Models of Executive Politics 
(Conference 4J) Sat 3:30 pm 
The Constitution: A Determinant of Institutional 

Behavior in the Presidency (/nt/ Blirm South) Thu 1:30 pm 
Connections Between Presidential Campaigns 
and Governance (Grand Ballroom) 
Perspectives on Presidential Policy-Making 
(Grand Ballroom) 

New Directions in Presidential Popularity 
Research (Conference 4M) 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 12:30 pm 
Sat 7:00 am 
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9-14 


9-15 


Business Meeting (Lake Erie) 


10 


Public Opinion and Participation 


M. Margaret Conway, University of Florida 


The Dynamics of Political Reasoning 
(Conference 5F) 


Social Processes and Political Behavior 
(Marquette) 

Gender, Race, and Public Opinion (P.D.R.2) 
Opinions, Participation, and Political Culture 
(Conference 5H) 

Causes and Consequences of Political 
Participation (/nt/ Blirm South) 

Participation and the Liberal State 

(intl Blirm South) 

Prompts, Political Debates, and Peoples’ 
Preferences (Continental A) 

Ideology and Political Beliefs 

(Conference 4D) 


Fri 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 
Thu 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Sat 10:45 am 
Thu 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Elections and Electoral Behavior 


Michael B. MacKuen, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


The Current American Revolution? 
(intl Blirm North) 


The Vulnerable American Politician 
(intl Blirm North) 


Mandate and Mystery in 1994 (Wa/dorf) 
Representation and the System of 
Congressional Elections (Wa/dorf) 


Context, Communication, and Electoral 
Change (Astoria) 


The Nature of Policy Preferences and Vote 
Choice (Conference 4C) 


identity, Interest, and Response to Political 
Change (Continental B) Sat 8:45 am 


Candidates, Campaigns, and Voter Information 
(Lake Michigan) Fri 3:30 pm 


Strategies and Outcomes in the Meta-Campaigns 
(Williford C) Thu 1:30 pm 


The Structure of Parties, Candidates and 
Choice in Electoral Politics (Astoria) 


Consequences of Political Knowledge 
(Lake Erie) 


Electoral Political Economy (Conference 5G) 


Voters’ Information Processing 
(Conference 4D) 


Prompts, Political Debates, and Peoples’ 
Preferences (Continental A} 


Realignment in Time and Place (P.D.A.2) 


Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 


Sun 10:45 am 
Sun 8:45 am 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Political Organizations and Parties 


Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 


Political Parties and the Liberal State 
(Lake Huron) 


Parties at the State and Local Level 
(Conference 5E) 


Political Action Committees (Boulevard A) 


Alliances and Coalitions in Interest Group 
Politics (Conference 4M) 


Social Movement Theory (Conference 4C) 


Interest Groups and Political Parties 
(Williford Aj 


Party Activists (Astoria) 
Parties: Decay, Revival, Change (Jo/iet) 


Interest Groups: Strategy and Influence 
(Boulevard B) 


Grassroots Mobilization (P.D.R. 7) 


Women in Movements: Taking and Making 
Political Opportunities (Conference 4A) 


Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 
Fri 8:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


10-12 


10-13 


10-14 


Business Meeting (Lake Huron) 


79 


Chair: 


11-10 


11-11 
11-12 
11-13 


11-14 
11-15 


Business Meeting (Marquette) 
Executive Committee Meeting (Conference 5J) 
Reception (Continental B) 


12 


Chair: 


12-1 


Democratic Renewal and the Limits to 
Mobilization: Lessons From the Past 

(Lake Ontario) 

Diversity and Representation in State Politics 
(Conference 5H) 

Political Parties and Legislative Organization 
in Congress (Grand Ballroom) 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Law and Courts 


Joel B. Grossman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The State of State Courts at Centu 
(Boulevard C) 

The Positive Theory of Law and Courts 
(Conference 4D) 

Roundtable on Author Meets Critics 
(Conference 4D) 


Roundtable on Media Coverage of the Courts: 
Where Should Our Study Go? 
(intl Blirm South) Thu 10:45 am 


The Dynamics of Supreme Court Decision Making 
(Conference 4D) Fri 10:45 am 


The Role of Courts in the Mobilization of Law 
(Intl Blirm North) 


Litigating for Gay Rights (Jo/iet) 
Comparative Judicial Perspectives 
(P.D.R.1) Sun 10:45 am 
Courts, Legislatures and Administrative Agencies 

(P.D.R.3) Sat 8:45 am 


Explaining Supreme Court Decision Making 
(Conference 4M) Fri 1:30 pm 


Gender Issues and the Law (Conference 4M) Thu 8:45 am 
Courts and Public Opinion (Grand Ballroom) Sat 10:45 am 
The Pursuit of Rights: Race and Disability 
(P.D.R.2) 

Comparative Legal Systems (Lake Ontario) 
Roundtable on Goals and Strategies of Impact 
Studies After The Hollow Hope 

(Grand Ballroom) 


Sun 8:45 am 
Fri 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 
Sat 12:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence 


Christine B. Harrington, New York University 


Roundtable on Social Facts, Constitutional 
Theory, and the Rights of Subordinate Groups 
(intl Blirm South) 

Challenges to Liberalism in Constitutional 
Discourse (Continental C) 

The Practice of Constitutional Rights 
(Marquette) 

Roundtable On The New Constitutionalism: 

A Critique and a Response (Conference 4/) Thu 10:45 am 
Constitutional Politics and Sexual Identity 
(Conference 4D) 

Roundtabie on Author Meets Critics: Martin 
Shapiro and the Study of Public Law and 
Judicial Politics (/nt/ Blirm South) 

The Politics of Law in State Building: 
Contemporary tiistorical and Institutional 
Approaches (Boulevard B) 

The Crisis of Labor and the State 
(Continental A) 


Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
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13 


Chair 


Business Meeting (Conference 4F) 
Reception (Grand Foyer) 


14 


1 


Chair 


Business Meeting (Williford A) 


Public Administration 


Lois Recascino Wise, /ndiana University, Bloomington 


Perspectives on Advancing Equality in Public 
Administration (Conference 5H) Thu 10:45 am 
Regulatory Change and Public Administration 
(P.D.R.7) 

Issues of Equity in Public Administration 
(Conference 4J) 

Integrating Humanities into Public 
Administration Teaching (P.D.A.3) Sun 10:45 am 
Bureaucrats and Politicians in Modern Systems 

of Governance (P.D.RA.2) Thu 8:45 am 
Institutional Consequences of Policy Choices 
(Astoria) 

State Traditions and Public Administration 
(P.D.R.7) 

Empirical Research on the Public Service 
(Conference 5H) Fri 8:45 am 
Bureaucracy and Democracy (Conference 4D) Sat 3:30 pm 
Current Issues in Public Finance 
(Conference 4G) 

Roundtable on New Configurations of Public 
Administration (Lake Erie) 

The Face of Bureaucracy (Conference 4F) 
Roundtable on Comparative Perspectives on 
Administrative Change (Conference 4G) 


Administering Education: Markets, Public 
Interests and Learning (Astoria) 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations 


Dale A. Krane, University of Nebraska, Omaha 


Analytic Diversity in the Study of U.S 
Federalism (Conference 4G) 

Education and the American Federal Order 
(Conference 41) 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
The Renaissance in Comparative Federalism 

Research (Conference 4F) Fri 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on Local Government Responsibility 

and Responsiveness (Conference 4J) Thu 8:45 am 
The Battle For Resources: Indian Tribes, State 
Government and Local Communities 
(P.D.R.4) Sun 10:45 am 


Thu 5:30 pm 


Reception, co-sponsored by the Center for the Study 


of Federalism (Williford B) 


15 


10 


11 


Thu 6:30 pm 
Urban Politics 


Michael J. Rich, Emory University 
Robert A. Brown, Emory University 


Urban Political Economy Workshop: The Local 
Impacts of Global Economic Change (P.D.A.4) Fri 1:30 pm 


Racial Politics in American Cities: Revisited 

(Continental B) Fri 8:45 am 
Urban Governance and Comparative Perspective 

(P.D.R.6) Thu 1:30 pm 
The Politics of Urban Education (Williford A) Sat 8:45 am 
Neighborhood Politics and Community 
Development Corporations (Williford C) 
Urban Service Delivery (Conference 4L) Sat 3:30 pm 
Urban Fiscal Policy (Conference 4M) Sun 8:45 am 
Theoretical Approaches to the Study of Urban 

Politics (Jo/iet) 

Urban Government Structure and Municipal 
Reform (Lake Michigan) 

The Politics of Metropolitan Regions 
(Conference 4L) Thu 3:30 pm 
Community Building and Empowerment: Insights 

From Empowerment Zone Cities (Marquette) Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 


15-12 


15-13 


15-14 


15-15 


15-16 


Business Meeting (Conference 4D) 
Executive Council Lunch (PDR 5-Pa/mer House) 


Black Mayors and the Challenges of Urban 
Leadership (P.D.R. 3) 

Coalitions, Politics, and Local Development 
Policy (Conference 4B) 

Multi- and Bi-Racial Conflict and Coalition 
Building in American Cities (Jo/iet) Fri 10:45 am 
Gay and Lesbian Politics: Political Incorporation 

and Policy Consequences (Conference 4C) Sat 10:45 am 
Roundtable on New Directions in Urban Politics: 

Young Scholars Invitational Panel 
(Conference 4A) 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Sun 10:45 am 


Fri 8: 
Fri 5:3 
Fri 12: 


Task Force Meeting (‘PDA 4-Paimer House) Fri 11:00 


Reception (Conference 4C) 


Business Meeting (Conference 4B) 


17 


Chair 


17-1 


17-8 
17-9 


17-10 
17-11 
17-12 


17-13 


Business Meeting (/nt/ Blirm South) 


Fri 6: 
State Politics and Policy 


Saundra K. Schneider, University of South Carolina 


Diversity and Representation in State Politics 
(Conference 5H) Fri 


What Drives American Welfare Policy? A View 
from the States (P.D.A. 7) Sat 
Education Policy: Issues in School Funding and 
Choice {Conference 4B) Fri 
Assessing New Education Policy Tools 

(Conference 4L) Thu 1 
Setting the Policy Agenda: The Role of Governors 
(Conference 4J) Fri 8:45 am 
Institutional Incentives and State Policy Reform 

(P.D.R.5) Fri 10:45 am 
Change and Reform in State Legislatures 
(Marquette) 

The Vertical and Horizontal Diffusion of State 
Policy Initiatives (Conference 4/) 


30 pm 


30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Public Policy 


David J. Webber, University of M’ssouri, Columbia 


The Argumentative Turn in Policy vs. The 
Advocacy Coalition Framework: An 
Epistemological Debate (Conference 4K) Thu 10:45 am 


Cyberspace and Emergent Networked Society: 
Tough Issues and Unknown Structures of the 
"Net-Polis" (P.D.R.4) 


The Future of Entitlements (Boulevard A) 


Policy Evaluation and Assessment 
(Conference 41) 


Issues in Aging Policy (Conference 4J) 


Causes and Consequences of Federal Budget 
Reform (Williford B) 


The Political Ecology of Environmental Policy 
(Conference 4M) Sat 3:30 pm 


Public Policy Poster Session (Northeast Hal/) Fri 10:45 am 
Institutional Incentives and State Policy Reform 

(P.D.R.5) Fri 10:45 am 
What Drives American Welfare Policy? A 

View from the States (P.D.A. 7) Sat 8:45 am 
Education Policy: Issues in School Funding and 
Choice (Conference 4B) 

Assessing New Education Policy Tools 
(Conference 4L) Thu 1:30 pm 
Congressional Capacity for Making Health Care 

Policy (Conference 4M) Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 
Sat 10:45 am 


Fri 8:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 
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18-8 


18-9 


18-10 


18-11 


18-12 


18-13 


18-14 


18-15 


18-16 


Business Meeting (Conference 4/J) 


Political Economy 


Barry Weingast, Stanford University 


Rational Choice Theory and the Politics of 
Identity (Lake Ontario) 

The Post-Corporatist Political Economy of 
Europe (P.D.R.5) 

The Political Economy of Development and 
Reform (Conference 4H) 

The Political Economy of the High Performing 
Asian Economies (Conference 4A) 

Topics in the Political Economy of Nationalism 
and Revolution (Lake Ontario) 

The Political Economy of Macro-Economic 
Decision Making (Conference 4E) Fri 3:30 pm 
Steinmo’s Taxation and Democracy, Winner Best 

Book of the Year, Political Economy Section, 
APSA 1994 (Grand Ballroom) 

The Politics of Strategic Industrial Policy 
(Conference 4B) 

Roundtable on Trust as a Political Variable 
(intl Blirm North) 

Topics in Democracy, Institutions and Reform 
(Conference 4E) 

Counterfactuals and the Study of War, Peace, 
and Cooperation (Conference 4F) 

Credible Commitment and Property Rights: 
Insights from Transitional Economies 
(P.D.R.5) 

Forecasting Domestic and International 
Events (Wa/dorf) 

Political Economy of Regionalism 

(Conference 4C) 

Ideology and Interests in the History of Trade 
(Conference 4H) 

Congress and the Bureaucracy: Abdication 
and/or Delegation (Wa/dorf) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Thu 1:30 pm 
Sun 8:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Sat 10:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Sat 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Fri 10:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Women and Politics 


Jane S. Jaquette, Occidenta/ College 


Cross-National Approaches to Gender: The 
State and Political Mobilization in Advanced 
Industrialized Countries (P.D.R. 7) 

Women, Equality and Citizenship 
(Conference 4D) 

Women’s Entry into Party Politics After 
Suffrage (Boulevard B) 

Liberalism and Gender in International 
Perspective (Conference 4M) 

Women Elites in Latin American Politics: 
Roles, Movements and (Anti?) Feminism 
(Conference 4L) Thu 10:45 am 


The U.S. Women’s Movement Today: Liberalism 
and its Limits (P.D.R.2) Fri 3:30 pm 


Race, Gender and Issues of Representation 
(P.D.R.2) Sat 10:45 am 
Promises Unfulfilled: Liberalism and Economic 
Equity for Women (Lake Erie) 

Discourses and Strategies at Century’s End: 
“Community”, "Rights", "Values", "Power" 
(Lake Erie) 

The Impact of Women in Legislative Politics 
(Lake Michigan) 

The Politics of the Self: Composing a Political 
Self in a Postmodern Liberal Democracy 
(Boulevard A) 

Rethinking Separate Spheres: Public, Private, 
and the Politics of "the Family" 

(Conference 4B) 

Presidency Studies and Gender: Inclusive 
Research Strategies (Lake Ontario) 

Strategies for Union Renewal: Women Wage 
Earners as the New Examplar? 

(Conference 4E) 


Fri 10:45 am 
Sun 10:45 am 
Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


19-16 


Business Meeting (P.D.R.2) 


After Seventy-five Years: Multiple 
Reconsiderations of the Struggles for Women’s 
Suffrage in the United States and Abroad 
(Lake Michigan) 


Women Mentoring Women (Conference 4J) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Reception, co-sponsored by Women’s Caucus 


(Boulevard B) 


20 


Fri 6:30 pm 


Race, Gender, and Ethnicity 


Toni-Michelle Travis, George Mason University 


Federal Indian Policy, Indian Sovereignty and 
the Limits of the Liberai State 

(Conference 4G) Fri 1:30 pm 
Affirmative Action: An International Perspective 
(Conference 5H) Thu 1:30 pm 
Racial Elections in the United States 

(Lake Michigan) 

What's Left of Liberalism? Anticipating the 
1996 Presidential Election (Grand Ballroom) 


Transitions in Middle Eastern Politics 
(Williford B) 


Women Seeking Office (Lake Huron) 
Women in the Interest Group Arena 
(Conference 

From Jim Crow to Shaw v. Reno 
(Lake Huron) Thu 10:45 am 
Social Rights and Social Realities (Marquette) Fri 8:45 am 


Race, Gender and Issues of Representation 
(P.D.R.2) 


The Pursuit of Rights: Race and Disability 
(P.D.R.2) Sat 1:30 pm 
Race, Radicalism, and Ideology (Boulevard A) Fri 1:30 pm 
Multi- and Bi-Racial Conflict and Coalition 
Building in American Cities (Jo/iet) 


Black Mayors and the Challenges of Urban 
Leadership (P.D.R.3) 

The Politics of Race and Sexuality in Chicago 
(Conference 4M) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 8:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
Politics and History 


Cathie Jo Martin, Russe// Sage Foundation 


The Politics of Law in State Building: 
Contemporary Historical and Institutional 
Approaches (Boulevard B) 

Roundtable on Eldon Eisenach’s The Lost 
Promise of Progressivism (Marquette) Thu 3:30 pm 
Imagining Politics in History (Conference 5F) Sat 10:45 am 
Congress and the New Institutionalism: 

The View From the Past (Jo/et) 
International Influences on American Politics 
(Continental A) 

The Evolution of the National Political 
Agenda in Postwar America (Lake Michigan) Sat 1:30 pm 
Business and the Politics of Social Welfare 

Innovation (P.D.R.6) Thu 8:45 am 
Redressing History (Conference 4G) Thu 8:45 am 
Boundaries: Race, Immigration, and Membership 

in American Political Thought and Development 

(Lake Michigan) Thu 8:45 am 
The Politics of Financial Reform in Advanced 
Industrial States (Conference 4E) 

The Crisis of Labor and the State 
(Continental A) 

The Social Bases of Liberalism and 
Republicanism (Conference 4K) 

Race Politics: The Long View 

(intl Blirm South) 

After Seventy-five Years: Multiple 
Reconsiderations of the Struggles for 
Women’s Suffrage in the United States and 
Abroad (Lake Michigan) 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Fri 8:45 am 


Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 10:45 am 
Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 
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21-19 


Business Meeting (Continental A) 


22 


Chair 


22-1 
22-2 


Business Meeting (Conference 4D) 


23 


Chair 


Citizenship and American Political Development 

(Lake Ontario) Thu 1:30 pm 
Race and American Political Development 
(Lake Ontario) 

Liberalization and Democratization in the 
19th and 20th Century from a Comparative 
Perspective (Conference 5F) 

Switzerland: From Homeland to Outlier of 
Liberalism (Conference 5G) 

Democratic Renewal and the Limits to 
Mobilization: Lessons from the Past 

(Lake Ontario) 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Comparative Politics 


lan S. Lustick, University of Pennsylvania 


East Asian NICS in Comparative Perspective 
(P.D.R.7) 

Regimes, Legacies, and Constitutions 
(P.D.R.5) 

Social and Political Effects of Neoliberalism 
(Conference 4A) 

Political Construction of National Identity 
(P.D.R.6) 

The Political Mobilization of Culture and 

Its Containment (Conference 4J) 

Nations without States: Mobilization, 
Accommodation, and Influence 

(Conference 4J) Thu 3:30 pm 


Liberalism in Other Places (Conference 4G) Sat 3:30 pm 
Movement and Countermovements: Origins 
Interactions, and Policies (P.D.R. 7) 
Rational Choice in Comparative Contexts 
(Williford B) Thu 1:30 pm 


Transnationalism and Democracy (P.D.R.7) Sun 8:45 am 
Civil Society and Political Society in 
Transitional Regimes (Astoria) 
Rational Choice and Regime Change 
(Conference 4J) 

Disaggregating State and Society: Comparative 
Perspectives on Political Change in the Middle 

East (P.D.R. 7) Sat 10:45 am 
Electoral Consequences of Economic 
Liberalization in Latin America and Eastern 
Europe (P.D.A. 5) 

The 1993 Political Change in Japan and its 
Consequences (Conference 4D) 

Civil Society and Building Democracy: Donor 
Experience and Future Strategies for 
International Donors (P.D.R. 17) 

Politics of Immigration in Advanced Industrial 
States (Lake Ontario) 

Political Learning, Historical Memory and 
Democracy (Conference 4/) 


Fri 8:45 am 


Thu 10:45 am 
Sun 10:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 
Sat 10:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Thu 5:30 pm 


Comparative Politics of Developing Countries 


Atul Kohli, Princeton University 


State and Labor in an Era of Reform 
(Conference 4F) Sat 3:30 pm 


The Institutional Legacies of Colonialism: 
A Comparative Reappraisal (P.D.R.6) 
The Authoritarian Holdouts: Middle East and * 
East Asia (P.D.R.6) Fri 8:45 am 
The Problematic Relationship Between Economic 

and Political Liberalization: Economic Reform 
and the Limits to Democratization (Astoria) 
The State and Reform in African Politics 
(Boulevard C) 

Rational Choice Theory and the Politics of 
Identity (Lake Ontario) 

Critical Junctures in Developing Countries’ 
Path to Democracy (P.D.A.2) 


Fri 10:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Thu 3:30 pm 
Thu 10:45 am 


Sun 10:45 am 


Problems of Democratic Consolidation in 
Developing Countries (Conference 4/) 
Civil and Uncivil Politics in Developing 
Countries’ Societies (P.D.R.6) 

Civil Society and Building Democracy: 
Donor Experience and Future Strategies 
for International Donors (P.D.R. 7) 
Political Learning, Historical Memory, 
and Democracy (Conference 4/) Thu 1:30 pm 


Disaggregating State and Society: Comparative 
Perspectives on Political Change in the Middle 

East (P.D.R. 7) Sat 10:45 am 
Ethnic Politics, Mainly South Asian 
(Conference 4H) 

Politics of Economic Development: The Role 
of the State, Parties and Business Groups 
(P.D.R.6) 

Construction of Identities in Developing 
Countries (Conference 4G) 

The Political Economy of Nature and Natural 
Resources: National-international Linkages 
(P.D.R.5) 

Consolidating Democracy in Low Income 
Countries (Conference 4G) 

The Political Sequels to Economic Reform: 
States, Parties, and Economic Elites in 
Post-Reform Latin America (Conference 4B) Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Sun 10:45 am 


Communist Politics and After 


Philip Roeder, University of California, San Diego 
Kathie Stromile Golden, Morgan State University 


Publics and the Search for Liberalism in 
Eastern Europe and the Former Soviet Union 
(P.D.R.2) 

Liberalism and Anti-Liberalism in 
Post-Communist Societies: Mass and Elite 
Attitudes to Reform (Conference 4L) 
Societal Cleavages and Prospects for 
Democracy in the Former Soviet Union 
(Lake Erie) 

The Structuring of Party Systems in Eastern 
Europe (Conference 4F) 

Cultural vs. Structural Bases of Russian 
Democratic (In-)Stability: Eckstein’s Congruence 

Theory Reconsidered (Lake Huron) Fri 3:30 pm 
States, Markets, and Societies in the 
Post-Leninist Context (Conference 4F) 
Representative Institution-Building in the 
Eastern European Post-Communist State 
(Conference 4H) Thu 3:30 pm 
Media’s Role in East European Democratization 
(Conference 4K) Fri 10:45 am 
Institutional Transformation in the Soviet 

Successor States: Some Lessons From Positive 

Political Economy (Boulevard B) Thu 8:45 am 
Credible Commitment and Property Rights: 

Insights from Transitional Economies 

(P.D.R.5) Thu 3:30 pm 
The Political Economy of Reforming Communism 
(Conference 4K) Sat 1:30 pm 
Political Consequences of Liberalizing Communist 
Economies (Conference 4K) Sat 3:30 pm 
Ethnic and Regional Politics after Communism 

(Conference 4B) Fri 1:30 pm 
Transnational! Ethnic Conflict in Post-Communist 

Societies (Conference 4G) Thu 1:30 pm 
Civil-Military Relations in Post-Communist States 
(Conference 4J} Sat 8:45 am 
Democratization and Foreign Policy in 
Post-Communist States (Wa/dorf) 

The International Politics of Interdependence 
in the Former Soviet Union (P.D.A.5) 
Electoral Consequences of Economic 
Liberalization in Latin America and Eastern 
Europe (P.D.R.5) 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sun 10:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Fri 8:45 am 


Thu 8:45 am 
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Comparative Politics of Advanced Industrial 
States 


Jonas Pontusson, Corne// University 


After the lron Curtain: Party Systems and the 
Electoral Process in Industrial Democracies 
(Williford B) 

Comparative Analyses of Bureaucratic Control 
(P.D.R.7) 

The Political Economy of Neo-Liberal Reforms 
in Japan, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom: Convergent of Divergent Patterns 
(Continental A) 

The Politics of Institutio 

Policy Change: Europ 

(Conference 4L) Fri 8:45 am 
Right-Wing Populism in Comparative Perspective 

(P.D.R.3) Thu 8:45 am 
International Change, Industrial Relations, 

and Domestic Political Coalitions in Advanced 

Industrial States (Conference 4C) 

Women in Movements: Taking and Making 
Political Opportunities (Conference 4A) 

The Politics of Financial Reform in Advanced 
Industrial States (Conference 4E) 

The 1993 Political Change in Japan and its 
Consequences (Conference 4D) 

Strategies for Union Renewal: Women Wage 
Earners as the New Examplar? 

(Conference 4E) 


Macro-economic Policy and Distributive 
Politics in an Integrating Europe 
(Conference 4K) 

Rethinking Perspectives on the European 
Union (Conference 4E) 

Politics of Immigration in Advanced Industrial 
States (Lake Ontario) 

Business and the Politics of Social Welfare 
Innovation (P.D.R.6) 

Liberalization and Democratization in the 
19th and 20th Century from a Comparative 
Perspective (Conference 5F) 

Movement and Countermovements: Origins, 
Interactions, and Policies (P.D.A. 7) 

Social Democracy in a Conservative Age 
(Conference 4L) 

The Post-Corporatist Political Economy of 
Europe (P.D.R.5) 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Sun 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Sat 10:45 am 


Thu 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Politics and Society in Western Europe 


Jane Jenson, University of Montreal 


Liberalization and New Policy Processes 
(P.D.R.6) 

Institutionalizing Ideas of Reform 
(Conference 4K) 

After Maastricht: Liberalization and the 
European Union (Conference 4D) 

The Impact of Europe and its Elections for 
Parties and Voters (Lake Michigan) 

Social Movement Politics: Explaining 
Mobilizational Patterns (Conference 4H) 
Social Democracy in a Conservative Age 
(Conference 4L) 

When and How Does the Commission Matter? 
Politics of the European Union 

(Lake Michigan) 

The New Europe, the New Germany, and 
the Small European States (Conference 4L) 
Switzerland: From Homeland to Outlier 

of Liberalism (Conference 5G) Sat 1:30 pm 
Rethinking Perspectives on the European Union 
(Conference 4E) Sat 3:30 pm 
Challenges to Representation in an Era of 

Liberalization and Post-Nationalism (P.D.R.7) Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Sun 10:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 8:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


26-12 


Reception (P.D.R.6) 


27 


Chair: 


27-1 


Changing Concepts of Citizenship 
(Boulevard C) Sun 10:45 am 


Fri 6:30 pm 
International Collaboration 


Joseph M. Grieco, Duke University 


Liberalism and its Alternatives in International 
Relations: Liberalism, Realism and 
Collaboration - the Next Research Phase 
(Grand Ballroom) 

Nested Institutions: Lessons from the 
European Integration Process (Lake Huron) 
Cooperation Within Alliances: Trade and 
Security (Conference 4G) 

Collaboration and Discord in the Asia-Pacific 
Region (Conference 4G) Sat 10:45 am 
Counterfactuals and the Study of War, Peace, 
and Cooperation (Conference 4F) 
International Institutions and Financial 
Transfers for International Environmental 
Problems (Conference 4C) 

Domestic Politics and EC Cooperation 
(P.D.R.7) 

Commercial Liberalism Under Fire?: Economic 
Interdependence and Conflict 

(Conference 4G) 

Formal Theories of International Cooperation 
(Lake Ontario) 

Great Power Cooperation (Continental A) 
World Hegemony and International Regimes 
(Lake Ontario) 

Coping with Conflict (Lake Ontario) 

The New Europe, the New Germany and the 
Small European States (Conference 4L) 
Choice and International Relations - | 

(intl Blirm South) 

Law and Rulemaking in the European Union 
(Lake Erie) 

Liberal States and International Cooperation 
(P.D.R.1) 

Norms, Ideas, and International Collaboration 
(Lake Erie) Thu 10:45 am 
Regional Environmental Cooperation 
(Conference 41) 

Empirical Tests of the Effect of Domestic 
Politics on International Cooperation 
(Marquette) 

Choice and International Relations - II 
(P.D.R.1) 

Regions and Regional Integration in 
Comparative Perspective: Subnational Actors 

as International Players (Conference 4L) Sat 10:45 am 
Twenty Years After Robert Gilpin’s U.S. Power 

and the Multinational Corporation: The Politics 

of the Firm in International and Comparative 
Perspective (Williford C) 

The Changing Politics of European Money 
(Conference 4B) 

Transnationalism and Democracy (P.D.R. 7) 
Transnational Issue Networks in International 
Politics (Conference 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Thu 10:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Sun 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 
Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
International Security 


J. Ann Tickner, University of Southern California 


Liberalism and Its Alternatives in International 
Relations: Rethinking Security in Theory and 
Practice (Astoria) 

Theoretical Perspectives on Military 
Intervention (Williford B) 

States and the Construction of Insecurity 
(Conference 4L) Thu 8:45 am 
States vs. Communities: Conflicts Over Security 

(Lake Erie) Thu 1:30 pm 
Debating East Asian Security (Boulevard B) Sun 10:45 am 


Fri 8:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
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28-6 


28-7 


28-8 


28-9 
28-10 


28-11 


Chair 
29-1 

29-2 
29-3 
29-4 
29-5 


29-6 
29-7 


Business Meeting (Conference 5F) 
Reception (P.D.R. 7) 


30 


Chair 


30-1 


30-2 


30-3 
30-4 
5 


30-6 


30-7 
30-8 
30-9 
30-10 
30-11 
30-12 
30-13 
30-14 
30-15 


30-16 


The International Diffusion of Ethnic Conflict 
(Lake Michigan) 


Breaking the Cycle of Violence: The 
Peacekeeping Experience (Conference 4/) 


Rethinking Realism in a Post-Cold War World 
(Lake Erie) 


Testing the Democratic Peace (P.D.A. 7) 


Identity and Security: Implications for 
International Theory (P.D.R. 2) 


Beyond Inter-State Security: Middle East 
Complexities (Continental C) 


Security, Integration and Order: Post-Cold 
War European Perspectives (Jo/iet) 


Coping With Conflict (Lake Ontario) 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 


International Security and Arms Control 


David Sorenson, Air War College 


American Civil-Military Relations: Crisis or 
Continuity? (Astoria) 


Sources of Civilian Control (Conference 4/) 
How Terrorism Ends (Boulevard C) 


Civil-Military Relations in Post-Communist 
States (Conference 4J) 


Organizations and Military Doctrine: Lessons 
from History and Practice (Conference 4H) 


Weapons Proliferation (Conference 4B) 


The Economics of National Security 
(Conference 4F) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 
Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Thu 10:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


International Political Economy 


Louis W. Pauly, University of Toronto 


Liberalism and Its Alternatives in International 
Relations: Are Paradigmatic and 
Methodological Debates Obsolete? 
(Williford A} 

Liberal Systems in Competition: The New 
Politics of Regulatory Interdependence 
(Waldorf) 

Liberalism and the Illicit Global Economy 
(Williford B) Thu 10:45 am 
Twenty Years After Robert Gilpin’s U.S. Power 

and the Multinational Corporation: The Politics 

of the Firm in International and Comparative 
Perspective (Williford C) 

Structure and Agency in International Capital 
Mobility (Conference 4A) 

Regions and Regional Integration in 
Comparative Perspective: Subnationa!l Actors 
as International Players (Conference 4L) 
Globalization and Internationalization 

(inti Blirm South) 

International Trade and Domestic Politics 
(Conference 4A) 

Money Talks? Germany in the New Europe 
(P.D.R.6) 

The Changing Politics of European Money 
(Conference 4B) 

Choice and International Relations - | 

(intl Blirm South) 

Choice and International Relations - Il 
(P.D.R.1) 

Ideology and Interests in the History 

of Trade (Conference 4H) 

The Political Economy of Regionalism 
(Conference 4C) 

International Influences on American 

Politics (Continental A) 

Nested Institutions: Lessons from the 
European Integration Process (Lake Huron) 


Sat 10:45 am 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Sat 10:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 

Fri 3:30 pm 

Sun 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Sat 1:30 pm 

Fri 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 8:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Chair: 


32-1 


Business Meeting (Jo/iet) 


33 


Chair: 


Commercial Liberalism Under Fire?: 
Economic Interdependence and Conflict 
(Conference 4G) 

Macro-economic Policy and Distributive 
Politics in an Integrating Europe 
(Conference 4K) 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Foreign Policy Analysis 
Deborah Larson, University of California, Los Angeles 


Eagle Come Home: The Domestic Face of U.S. 
Foreign Policy (Grand Ballroom) 

Roundtable on Interests, Norms and Foreign 
Policy: Applications of Social Exchange 
Theory (Astoria) Fri 1:30 pm 
The Policy Relevance of Contemporary Theories 

of International Relations and Foreign Policy 
(Lake Huron) 

Allison for the 90s: Testing Competing 
Paradigms of Foreign Policy Decision-Making 
Analysis (/nt/ Blirm North) 

Roundtable on The Vietnam War: 30 Years 
Later (/nt/ Blirm South) 

Human Rights and Foreign Policy (Jo/iet) 
Money Talks? Germany in the New Europe 
(P.D.R.6) 

Liberalism, Ethnicity, and International 
Conflict at Century’s End (Continental A) 
Interests, Ideas, and Immigration: 

A Comparative Exploration of the Domestic 
Sources of Immigration Policy 

(Conference 4H) 

Domestic Structure and Foreign Policy 
(Conference 4D) 

Japanese Security Policy (Boulevard A) 
Cooperation Within Alliances: Trade and 
Security (Conference 4G) 


Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Sun 8:45 am 


Fri 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Sun 10:45 am 


Thu 10:45 am 


Representation and Electoral Systems 


Luis R. Fraga, Stanford University 


The Future of Voting Rights in the Wake of 
Shaw v. Reno and its Progeny (Lake Huron) 
Electoral Systems in Comparative Perspective 
(Conference 4K) 

Electoral Schemes and Representation in 

U.S. Cities (P.D.R.2) 

Consequences of the Voting Rights Act 
(Astoria) 


Fri 8:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


Conflict Processes 


Marie T. Henehan, Vanderbilt University 
John A. Vasquez, Vanderbilt University 


Forecasting Domestic and International 
Events (Wa/dorf) Fri 10:45 am 


The Management and Termination of Enduring 

Rivalries (Conference 4E) Thu 1:30 pm 
Democracy and War (P.D.R.4) Fri 8:45 am 
Intervention, Liberalism, and Foreign Policy 
Conflict (Waldorf) 

Being Experimental: A Panel in Honor of the 
Work of Harold Guetzkow (Boulevard C) 
Domestic Politics and International 

Conflict (Boulevard C) 


The Evolution of Interstate Rivalries: 
Thecretical and Historical Perspectives 
(Conference 

War Termination and the Impact of War 
(Conference 4/) 


Realpolitik and War (Conference 4L) 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 8:45 am 
Sun 10:45 am 
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33-10 The Application of Prospect Theory in 
Political Science: Strengths and Limitations 
(Conference 4B) 

Conflict Management and Ethnic Strife 
Within States (P.D.R.4) 

The International Diffusion of Ethnic 
Conflict (Lake Michigan) 

Business Meeting (Boulevard C) 

Reception, co-sponsored by Northwestern University 
(Boulevard Foyer) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
33-11 
Fri 10:45 am 
33-12 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Fri 6:30 pm 
34 Politics and the Life Sciences 


Chair: Janna C. Merrick, University of South Florida, Sarasota 


Public Policy at the End of Life 
(Williford B) 


Rationing Medicine in the American 
System (P.D.RA. 17) 
Biotechnology and Reproductive Rights 
(Conference 4H) 
The Bell Curve: Premises, Conclusions, and 
Policies (Conference 4G) 

Business Meeting (P.D.A. 3) 

Editorial Advisory Board (Wi//iford B) 

Executive Council (Conference 5i) 

Reception (Conference 4G) 


Sat 10:45 
Fri 3:30 
Thu 8:45 


Fri 5:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 
Sat 12:30 pm 

Thu 12:30 pm 

Fri 6:30 pm 


35 Religion and Politics 


Chair: Mary C. Segers, Rutgers University 


Liberalism and Revealed Religion: Toleration or 
Closet Hostility (P.D.R.2) 


Political Philosophy at the Edge 
(Williford A) 


Religion and Politics in a Neo-Liberal 
Latin America (Conference 4A) 


The Catholic Church and Global Politics 
(Conference 4H) 


Jewish Themes in Modern Political Theory 
(P.D.R.6) Sun 8 


Research in Religion and Political Behavior 
The State of the Field (Boulevard C) Thu 8: am 


How State and Religion Structure Sexuality 
in the United States (P.D.RA. 7) Sat 1: pm 


The Religious Right, Liberalism, and American 
Anti-Liberalism (Jo/et) Sun 8: am 


Toleration and the Liberal Tradition 
(P.D.R.17) 


-10 Roundtable on a Bill of Responsibilities 
(Joliet) 


-11 Religion and Political Discourse (Jo/iet) 
-12 Religion and the 1994 Elections (Jo/et) 


-13 Religion and the Emergence of Liberalism in 
Western Political Thought (Jo/iet) 


Business Meeting (Conference 4M) 
Reception (Conference 4K) 


Fri 8:45 
Sat 3:30 
Fri 10:45 


Thu 10:45 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 10:45 am 
Sat 8:45 am 
Thu 1:30 pm 


Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


36 Applied Political Science 


Chair: Thomas J. Linney Jr., Counci/ of Graduate Schools 


36-1 The Policy Relevance of Contemporary Theories 
of International Relations and Foreign Policy 
(Lake Huron) 


Budget Policy and Politics 1995: The GOP 
Takes Charge (P.D.R.4) 


Thu 1:30 pm 
36-2 
Thu 10:45 am 


37 Science, Technology, Environment, and Politics 


Chair: Frank N. Laird, University of Denver 


37-1 Democratic Theory and Ecological Practice 


(Conference 48) Thu 3:30 pm 


Business Meeting (P.D.R.4) 
Reception (Conference 4G) 


38-3 


Business Meeting (Conference 5G) 


The Political Economy of Nature and Natural 
Resources: National-international Linkages 
(P.D.R.5) 

Challenges to Governance from Scientific, 
Technical and Environmental Change 
(Conference 4J) 

National Institutions and Technological 
Innovation: The Limitations of National 
Innovations Systems as a Unit of Analysis 
(P.D.R.5) 

Workshop: Central Questions in Science, 
Technology, and Environmental Politics 
Research: Toward a Synthesis 
(Conference 4K) 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Sat 1:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 


Wed 9:00 am 
Fri 12:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Computers and Multimedia 


Cecilia G. Manrique, University of Wisconsin, LaCrosse 


Technologies Galore for the Political Science 
Classroom (Conference 4C) 


Issues Involved in Cruising the Infobahn 
(Conference 4M) Fri 8:45 am 


Electronic Publishing Outlook (Conference 4L) Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Computers and Multimedia Demonstration 


(Conference 5E) 


39 


Chair: 


39-9 
39-10 


39-11 
39-12 


Fri 12:00 pm 


Political Communication 


Shanto lyengar, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Production of News (Williford B) Thu 8:45 am 


Media’s Role in East European Democratization 
(Conference 4K) Fri 10:45 am 


The Political Impact of Call-in Talk Shows 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Media, Political Culture, and Democracy 
(Boulevard C) Sat 8:45 am 


Political Rhetoric and Speech (P.D.R.6) Sat 10:45 am 
Mass Media and the Policy Process (P.D.R.2) Fri 10:45 am 
Campaigning Through the Media (Williford C) Sun 8:45 am 


Advertising as Campaign Communication 
(Williford B) 


Communicating Social Conflict 
(Grand Ballroom) 


The Media, Information, and Citizenship 
(Lake Erie) 


Bad News and More (Williford C) 


Psychological Processes in Political 
Communication (P.D.R.3) 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Sun 10:45 am 


Fri 8:45 am 
Thu 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Business Meeting and Reception, co-sponsored by the 
Museum of Broadcast Communication, 


(78 E. Washington St.) 


Sat 5:30 pm 


Editorial Board/Publication Committee 


(Conference 5E) 


40 


Chair: 


40-1 


40-2 
40-3 


40-4 


Sat 12:30 pm 
Transformational Politics 


Edward W. Schwerin, Florida Atlantic University 


Social Movement Formation and Post-Structural 
Contradictions: Connecting Voice to Power 
(Conference 4A] 


Redressing History (Conference 4G) 
Transforming Democracy: The Politics of 
Community and Responsibility 

(intl Blirm North) 

Transforming Environmental Consciousness: 
Theory, Policy and Political Action 
(Marquette) 

What is Transformational Politics? 
(Conference 5H) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Thu 8:45 am 


Thu 1:30 pm 


Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 5:30 pm 
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The Glitter and the Power: Hollywood, 
Washington, and Real Politics (P.D.A. 2) 

The State and the Transformation of the 
Principle of Sovereignty (Conference 5i/) 
Transformational Politics Support Group and 
Conversation with Transformational Politics 
1995 Program Chair and 1996 Program Chair 
(Conference 5H) Thu 8:00 pm 
Transformational Politics Support Group-Come 
and Stay Alive (Conference 5H) 


Transformational Politics Support Group-Come 
and Stay Alive (Conference 5H) 
Transformational Politics River Boat Cruise on the 
"Chicago First Lady". (Corner of Michigan Ave. and Wacker 
Dr.) Sponsored by the Chicago Architecture Fdn. 
Cost-$17.00/person 

Business Meeting (P.D.A. 2) 

Reception (P.D.R.4) 


Sat 6:30 pm 


Fri 5:30 pm 


40-9 
Fri 8:00 pm 
40-10 
Sat 8:00 pm 


Sun 9:00 am 
Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


41 New Political Science 


Laura Katz Olson, Lehigh University 


Repositioning Class in Struggles for Liberation 
(Conference 4X) 

Liberalism and the Governance of Bodies 
(P.D.R.5) Sat 1:30 pm 
Social Movement Formation and Post-Structural 
Contradictions: Connecting Voice to Power 
(Conference 4A) 

Frederick Engels and Liberalism on the 
Centenary of his Death (Marquette) 

Outside In: Progressives in Politics 
(Conference 4E) 

Nationalism and Modernity (Conference 4A) 
Privatization, Democracy, and the State 
(Williford C) 

The State, Society, Rights (P.D.R.3) 
Democratic Theory and Ecological Practice 
(Conference 4B) 


Radical Democracy and Cultural Politics: 
Whatever Happened to State and Class? 
(Williford Aj 


Business Meeting (P.D.R.3) 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 3:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 
Thu 1:30 pm 


Sun 10:45 am 
Fri 10:45 am 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Sat 7:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


42 Political Psychology 


Chair Michael A. Milburn, University of Massachusetts, Boston 


42-1 Voters’ Information Processing 
(Conference 4D) 


Psychological Processes in Political 
Communication (P.D.R.3) Thu 3:30 pm 


Ideology and Political Beliefs (Conference 4D) Fri 1:30 pm 
Race, Radicalism, and Ideology (Boulevard A) Fri 1:30 pm 


Psychological Processes in Political Attitudes 
(Williford 8) 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Politics and Literature 


Chair Diana J. Schaub, Loyola College 


43-1 The Politics of Machiavellian Comedy 
(Continental C) 

Literary Visions and the Liberal Tradition 
(Continental C) 


Greek Light and Modern Shadows 
(Williford B) 


Identifying Good and Evil (P.D.R. 3) 


Roundtable on Harold Bloom’s The Western 
Canon (Boulevard C) 


Business Meeting (Conference 4A) 


Sat 8:45 am 
43-2 


Sat 10:45 am 
43-3 
Fri 10:45 am 
43-4 Thu 10:45 am 
43-5 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Fri 12:30 pm 


44 Internships and Experiential Education 


Chair: Maureen H. Casamayou, Mount Vernon College 


44-1 Learning By Doing: Mock Trials 
(Conference 4F) 


Learning By Doing: Internships and Service 
Learning (Conference 4F) 


Business Meeting (Conference 4A) 
Reception (Conference 4B) 


Sat 10:45 am 
44-2 

Fri 8:45 am 
Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


45 Teaching and Learning in Political Science 


James Llorens, Southern University 


Teaching Democracy Through Community 
Involvement: Service-Learning as a Pedagogy 
in Political Science (Conference 4H) 

Exploring Innovative Teaching Methods at the 
Introductory Level of Political Science 
(Conference 4K) 

Team Teaching and Assessment in Political 
Science (P.D.R.5) 


Sat 8:45 am 


Thu 8:45 am 


Fri 3:30 pm 


Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy 


Ralph G. Carter, Texas Christian University 


Public Opinion and Domestic Pressures in U.S. 
Foreign Policy Making (Continental C) 
Assessing Public Opinion on Foreign Policy, 
1974-1994: A 20 Year Commitment by the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
(Marquette) 


Elites and Foreign Policy in Liberal Societies: 
A Comparison of Four Democracies 

(intl Blirm South) 

Public Opinion, Political Polling, and the 
1994 Election (inti Blirm North) 

Business Meeting (Conference 5H) 


Fri 1:30 pm 


Thu 10:45 am 


Sat 3:30 pm 
46-4 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


47 Theme Panels 
47-1 Looking Back on Theodore Lowi’s The End of 
Liberalism (Inti Blirm North) 

lsolationism Reconfigured: A Symposium in 
Memory of the Late Eric Nordiinger 
(Marquette) 

The Political Economy of Liberalization: 

A Cross-Regional Comparison (P.D.R.3) 


Fri 10:45 am 
47-2 


Thu 5:30 pm 
47-4 
Sun 8:45 am 


40-6 
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APSA Committee Sponsored Panels and Meetings 


Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession 


Panel 1 Race, Gender and Transportation Policy in the 


Post Civil Rights Era (Lake Huron) Fri 1:30 pm 


Night Cap Reception Honoring Paula D. McClain, University 
of Virginia and Mitchell Rice, Louisiana State University 


(Astoria) Fri 10:00 pm 


Conference for Department Chairs 


Panel 1 Faculty Roles and Responsibilities: Teacher 


Training and Evaluation (Conference 4D) 
Conducting a Departmental Review 
(Conference 4D) 

Subtle Discriminations in Academic Life 
(Conference 4D) 

Breakfast Meeting: Sources of Data for Chairpersons 
(There is a $15 fee for breakfast) (P.D.R.2) 


Wed 10:45 am 
Panel 2 
Wed 1:30 pm 
Panel 3 
Thu 10:45 am 


Wed 8:30 am 
Committee on Education 


Panel 1 Career Opportunities and Teaching 
Responsibilities for Community College 


Political Scientists (P.D.R.4) Sat 10:45 am 


Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the 
Profession 

Panel 1 Workshop on Curricular Development on 

Lesbian and Gay Topics in Political 

Science (P.D.R.3) Sat 10:45 am 


Open Meeting/Brown Bag Luncheon (Conference 4M) Fri 12:30 pm 


Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
Panel 1 Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Latinos in the Profession (Conference 4F) 
Reception (Conference 4E£) 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Hyde Park Sessions 

Session | How Angry is the Electorate? 
(Normandie Lounge) 

To Die for What? Good and Bad 
Arguments for Using American 
Troops in the Post-Cold War World 
(Normandie Lounge) 


Is There a Right to Discriminate 
Against Gays and Lesbians? 
(Normandie Lounge) 


Thu 3:30 pm 
Session Il 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Session Ill 


Fri 3:30 pm 


APSA Short Courses 


The Leading Scholar Series (Open to all graduate students) (Astoria) 


Public Politics, The Art of Deliberation, and NIF in the Class Room (Conference 4A) 


The Political Scientist as Pre-Law Advisor (Conference 4C) 


How to Move to Electronic Distribution of Journals: The Lay of the Land (Conference 4E) 


Race and American Political Development (Conference 4F) 


Beginning and Advanced Internet (DePau/ University) 


Teaching Political Science Through Writing (Conference 4H) 
Positive Political Theory, Public Choice and Public Law (Conference 4M) 
Religion and Politics: The 1994 Election in a Cultural Perspective (Conference 4G) 


Foreign Policy and Opinion Polling (Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 116 S. Michigan Ave.) 


Political Parties and the Law (P.D.A. 17) 


Nuclear Proliferation: Fifty Years After Hiroshima (Williford B) 


Case and Participatory Teaching Methods (P.D.A. 3) 


The Role of the States in National Health Reform (Roosevelt University, Sullivan Room, 430 S. Michigan Ave.) 


Wed 2:00 pm 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 10:00 am 
Wed 1:00 pm 
Wed 1:00 pm 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 1:00 pm 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 1:00 pm 
Wed 8:30 am 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 9:00 am 
Wed 1:00 pm 


Wed 12:00 pm 


Other Official APSA Meetings 


APSA Council Meeting (Marquette) 

Meet the Nominees for APSA Council (Wa/dorf) 

APSA Foreign Grantees Meeting (P.D.A.2) 

APSA Graduate Student Reception (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


APSA Presidential Reception (Normandie Lounge) 


APSA 1996 Program Committee Meeting (Crysta/ Room - Palmer House) 


APSA Business Meeting (Wa/dorf) 


Wed 9:30 am 
Thu 12:30 pm 
Thu 12:30 pm 

Fri 6:30 pm 
Thu 10:00 pm 
Sat 12:30 pm 


Sat 5:30 pm 
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The American Political Science Association 
announces the 1996-97 


APSA-MCI 
COMMUNICATIONS FELLOWSHIPS 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCHOLARS AND JOURNALISTS who have an analytical interest in 
communications and public policy and who show promise of making a significant contribution to the public’s 


understanding of the political process. 


THE FELLOWSHIP YEAR: A comprehensive three-week orientation period, followed by full time assignments as 
legislative aides in the House of Representatives and/or Senate, combined with a seminar program with leading 
congressional, governmental and academic figures. Orientation begins November 1996, legislative office 


assignments run December 1996 through August 15, 1997. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOLARS: Applications are welcome from scholars in all disciplines who have 
completed a Ph.D. in the last 15 years or are near completion of their dissertations. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR JOURNALISTS: A Bachelor's degree and a minimum of 
two years’ full-time experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or television 
reporting at time of application. (Broadcast journalists’ background may be 
on the air or as producers, directors, writers or researchers). 
FOR ALL CANDIDATES, preference given to those who have not had 
extensive Washington experience. Applicants who are not current 
residents of the United States must be able to fund their own 
transportation to Washington to be interviewed should they be 


selected as finalists. 
STIPEND: $28,000, plus a small travel allowance. 


TO APPLY: Between October 1 and December 1, 1995, submit: 


a detailed resume (8 copies); 

* a500-word explanation of how the Congressional 
Fellowship Program relates to your career goals 
and interest in telecommunications and public 
policy (8 copies); 

For scholars: one published article 
constituting your best professional writing 
(8 copies) or, for journalists: a sample of 
your best professional writing (8 copies 
of clips or radio/television scripts or 
single copy of cassette or VHS tape). 

REFERENCES: All candidates must 
submit the names of three 
professional references who will 
send letters of recommendation to 
the APSA office by December 15, 

1995. (Applicants are responsible for 
seeing that these letters are sent.) 

MAIL TO: APSA-MCI Communications 
Fellowships, American Political Science 
Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, 

NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
Awards will be announced by 
April 1, 1996 


Funded by MCI Communications Corporation 
34 


CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Norman J. Ornstein, The American Enterprise Institute, 
Chairman 
Michael Barone, U.S. News & World Report 
The Honorable Walter D. Broadnax, Department of Health and 
Human Services 
David S. Broder, The Washington Post 
The Honorable Robert Dole, Majority Leader of the Senate 
Eugene Eidenberg, MCI Communications Corporation 
Thomas S. Foley, Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld 
David R. Gergen, The Aspen Institute 
The Honorable Steve Horn, United States House of Representatives 
Albert R. Hunt, Wall Street Journal 
Gerald J. Kovach, MCI Communications Corporation 
The Honorable Richard G. Lugar, United States Senate 
Philip Meyer, University of North Carolina 
Leonard Parkinson, Atlantic Research Corporation 
The Honorable Richardson Preyer 
David Price, Duke University 
Cokie Roberts, National Public Radio and ABC 
Robert M. 

The Honorable Paul Simon, United States Senate 
Barbara Sinclair, University of California - Riverside 
Neil Skene, Congressional Quarterly Inc. 

The Honorable Janet D. Steiger, Federal Trade Commission 
Charis E. Walker, Walker/Pouer Associates 
Vin Weber, The Weber Group 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
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POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association 
announces the 1996-97 


Congressional Fellowship Program 


WHO: Early and mid-career political scientists. 


WHY: To learn more about the legislative process through direct participation. 


HOW: A comprehensive three-week orientation period; full-time assignments as legislative aides in the House of 
Representatives and/or Senate; seminar program with leading congressional, 


governmental and academic figures. 


QUALIFICATIONS: A scholarly interest in Congress and the policymaking 
process; a Ph.D. completed within the last fifteen years (or near completion). 
Applicants who are not current residents of the United States must be able to 
fund their own transportation to Washington to be interviewed 


should they be selected as finalists. 


THE FELLOWSHIP YEAR: Orientation begins November 1996; office 


assignments run December 1996 through August 15, 1997. 
STIPEND: $28,000, plus travel allowance. 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Submit eight copies each of: 


adetailed curriculum vitae; 


* apersonal statement (about 500 words) explaining how 
the Congressional Fellowship Program relates to your 
professional goals; 

a sample of your best writing (one published or 
unpublished manuscript). 

Submit, also, the names of three professional references 
who have agreed to write letters of 
recommendation. 


REFERENCES: Candidates are responsible for 
arranging that the letters of recommendation 
arrive in our offices by December 15, 1995. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: December 1, 
1995; mail to Director, Congressional 
Fellowship Program, American Political 
Science Association, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, 

Washington, DC 20036. 


Awards will be announced by 
April 1, 1996. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Norman J. Ornstein, The American Enterprise Institute, 
Chairman 
Michael Barone, U.S. News & World Report 
The Honorable Walter D. Broadnax, Department of Health and 
Human Services 
David S. Broder, The Washington Post 
The Honorable Robert Dole, Majority Leader of the Senate 
Eugene Eidenberg, MCI Communications Corporation 
Thomas S. Foley, Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld 
David R. Gergen, The Aspen Institute 
The Honorable Steve Horn, United States House of Representatives 
Albert R. Hunt, Wall Street Journal 
Gerald J. Kovach, MCI Communications Corporation 
The Honorable Richard G. Lugar, United States Senate 
Philip Meyer, University of North Carolina 
Leonard Parkinson, Atlantic Research Corporation 
The Honorable Richardson Preyer 
David Price, Duke University 
Cokie Roberts, National Public Radio and ABC 
Robert M. Rosenzweig 
The Honorable Paul Simon, United States Senate 
Barbara Sinclair, University of California - Riverside 
Neil Skene, Congressional Quarterly inc 
The Honorable Janet D. Steiger, Federal Trade Commission 
Charls E. Walker, Walker/Potter Associates 
Vin Weber, The Weber Group 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
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NEW FROM 


Women, Gender, 
and World Politics 
Perspectives, Policies, 
and Prospects 


Edited by Peter R. Beckman 
and Francine D’ Amico 


Bergin & Garvey Paperback. 1994. 264 pages 
0-89789-306-9. $19.95 


The Future of 

the Pacific Rim 
Scenarios for 

Regional Cooperation 
Edited by Barbara K. Bundy, 
Stephen D. Burns, 


and Kimberly V. Weichel 
Foreword by Boutros Boutros-Ghali 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 288 pages 
0-275-95088-3. $18.95 


Oldest Allies, 
Guarded Friends 
The United States 
and France Since 1940 


By Charles G. Cogan 
Foreword by Stanley Hoffmann 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 256 pages 
0-275-95116-2. $19.95 


Women in World Politics 


An Introduction 
Edited by Francine D’Amico 
and Peter R. Beckman 


Bergin & Garvey Paperback. 1995. 248 pages 
0-89789-411-1. $19.95 

International 
Organizations 

A Comparative Approach, 
Third Edition 

By Werner J. Feld 


and Robert S. Jordan 
with Leon Hurwitz 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 384 pages 
0-275-94702-5. $24.95 


Congressional Women 
Their Recruitment, 
Integration, and Behavior 
Second Edition, 

Revised and Updated 

By Irwin N. Gertzog 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 320 pages 
0-275-94741-6. $19.95 


The American Presidency 
Second Edition 
By James W. Davis 


Praeger Paperback. 1995 
0-275-94875-7. $25.00 Est 


From Exclusion 

to Inclusion 

The Long Struggle for African 
American Political Power 


Edited by Ralph C. Gomes 
and Linda Faye Williams 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 232 pages 
0-275-95276-2. $17.95 


Candidate Images in 


Presidential Elections 
Edited by Kenneth L. Hacker 


(Praeger Series in Political Communication) 


Praeger Paperback. 1995 
0-275-95161-8. $19.00 Est 


Cautious Revolution 
The European Union 
ArrivesSecond Edition 
By Clifford Hackett 


Praeger Paperback. 1995 
0-275-95114-6. $19.00 Est 


Women and Government 
New Ways to Political Power 
Edited by Mim Kelber 

With an Introduction by Bella Abzug 
and Mim Kelber 

A Women USA Fund Study 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 256 pages 
0-275-94817-X. $16.95 


Power and Peace 
The Diplomacy of 


John Foster Dulles 
By Frederick W. Marks, III 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 296 pages 
0-275-95232-0. $19.95 


The IQ Debate 


The Decline of 
Intelligence in America 
A Strategy for 

National Renewal 

By Seymour W. Itzkoff 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 256 pages 
0-275-95229-0. $18.95 


Sense and Nonsense 
about IQ 


The Case for Uniqueness 
By Charles Locurto 


Praeger Paperback. 1991. 216 pages 
0-275-93911-1. $16.95 


The IQ Debate 

A Selective Guide 

to the Literature 
Compiled by Stephen fi. Aby 
With the assistance of 

Martha J. NcNamara 


Bibliographies and Indexes in Psychology, No. 8 
Choice Outstanding Academic Book, 1991 


Greenwood Press. 1990. 248 pages 
0-313-26440-6. $59.95 


The End of the 

Empty Organism 
Neurobiology and the 
Sciences of Human Action 
By Elliott White 


(Human Evolution, Behavior, and Intelligence) 


Praeger Publishers. 1992. 168 pages 
0-275-94368-2. $49.95 


Genes, Brains, and Politics 


Self-Selection and Social Life 
By Elliott White 
(Human Evolution, Behavior, and Intelligence) 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 208 pages 
0-275-94468-9. $52.95 


Visit us on the web at http://www.greenwood.com 
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Stop by our booth #220-222 to see these and many more titles | 


The Middle East Today 
Sixth Edition 

By Don Peretz 

Praeger Paperback. 1994. 608 pages 
0-275-94576-6. $19.95 

Securing the Covenant 
United States-Israel Relations 
After the Cold War 

By Bernard Reich 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 184 pages 
0-275-95121-9. $15.95 


Too Much Liberty? 
Perspectives on Freedom 
and the American Dream 
By David J. Saari 

Praeger Paperback. 1995. 192 pages 
0-275-94880-3. $15.95 

From Social Worker 

to Crimefighter 
Women in United States 
Municipal Policing 

By Dorothy Moses Schulz 
Praeger Paperback. 1995. 208 pages 
0-275-95174-X. $19.95 

Beyond the Rising Sun 
Nationalism in 
Contemporary Japan 

By Bruce Stronach 

Praeger Paperback. 1995. 208 pages 
0-275-95035-2. $17.95 

The United Nations 
and the Maintenance of 
International Security 
A Challenge To Be Met 


By James S. Sutterlin 
Foreword by Bruce Russett 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 160 pages 
0-275-95053-0. $16.95 


Black Politics and Black 
Political Behavior 

A Linkage Analysis 

Edited by Hanes Walton, Jr 
Foreword by Roosevelt Green, Jr. 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 416 pages. 
0-275-94988-5. $19.95 


State-Local Relations 
A Partnership Approach, 
Second Edition 

By Joseph F. Zimmerman 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 272 pages. 
0-275-95235-5. $18.95 


NAFTA 


What Comes Next? 

By Sidney Weintraub 

The Washington Papers, No. 166 
Foreword by Paul A. Volcker 
Published with the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
Washington D.C. 


Praeger Paperback. 1994. 160 pages. 
0-275-95119-7. $14.95 


Political Campaign 
Communication 
Principles and Practices, 
Third Edition 

By Judith S. Trent 

and Robert V. Friedenberg 


(Praeger Series in Political Communication) 


Praeger Paperback. 1995. 336 pages. 
0-275-94884-6. $21.95 


Selected Hardcover Volumes 


Women in 

Electoral Politics 
Lessons from Norway 
By Jill M. Bystydzienski 


Praeger Publishers. 1995. 144 pages 
0-275-95108-1. $49.95 


Economic Policy in the 
Carter Administration 
By Anthony S. Campagna 


Contributions in Economics 
and Economic History, No. 171 


Greenwood Press. 1995 
0-313-29568-9. $58.00 Est. 


The Politics of Culture 
Race, Violence, 
and Democracy 


By Jung Min Choi, Karen A. 
Callaghan, and John W. Murphy 


Praeger Publishers. 1995. 192 pages. 
0-275-94889-7. $49.95 


Collective Insecurity 
U.S. Defense Policy and the 
New World Disorder 


By Stephen J. Cimbala 
Contributions in Military Studies, No. 162 


Greenwood Press. 1995. 
0-313-29656-1. $60.00 Est. 


The New Chapter in 
United States-Russian 
Relations 
Opportunities 

and Challenges 


Edited by Sharyl Cross 
and Marina A. Oborotova 


Praeger Publishers. 1994. 248 pages. 
0-275-94761-0. $57.50 


The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
An Historical Encyclopedia 
Bernard Reich, Editor-in-Chief 


Greenwood Press. 1996. 
0-313-27374-X. $86.00 Est. 


Talking Politics 
Choosing the President 
in the Television Age 
By Liz Cunningham 


Praeger Trade. 1995. 192 pages 
0-275-94187-6. $19.95 


Gun Control 

Threat to Liberty or 
Defense Against Anarchy? 
By Wilbur Edel 


Praeger Publishers. 1995. 200 pages. 
0-275-95145-6. $45.00 


“In a Perilous Hour” 
The Public Address 

of John F. Kennedy 

By Steven R. Goldzwig 

and George N. Dionisopoulos 


Foreword by Halford R. Ryan 
Great American Orators, No. 22 


Greenwood Press. 1995. 240 pages 
0-313-27770-2. $59.95 


How Political Parties Work 
Perspectives from Within 
Edited by Kay Lawson 


Praeger Publishers. 1994. 336 pages 
0-275-94393-3. $59.95 


The European Union 
and Its Citizens 

The Social Agenda 

By Beverly Springer 

Contributions in Political Science, No. 349 


Greenwood Press. 1994. 192 pages. 
0-313-28815-1. $55.00 


PLACE YOUR CREDIT CARD ORDER TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 
GREENWOOD 


PUBLISHING GROUP mx: 


88 Post Road West, P.O. Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881-5007 
(203) 226-3571 * Office FAX (203) 222-1502 
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DEPARTMENTAL CHAIRS 
CONFERENCE 


August 30-31, 1995 


Chicago Hilton Hotel | 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 Big Structures, Large Processes, 
Huge Comparisons 

8:30 - 10:15 a.m., Room PDR 2 (3rd Floor) CHARLES TILLY 

Breakfast for Chairpersons $9.95 paper 0-87154-880-1 192 pp. 


15 fee for this breakfast session. Chairs not Al 
(There isa$ 5 ce or iis rea 7 st sessic i Questions out Questions 
preregistered for this session may do so at the room.) 
nquiries into the Cognitive Bases of Surveys 


JUDITH M. TANUR, editor 
Sources of Data on Political Science $16.95 paper 0-87154-841-0 352 pp. 


Faculty and Programs $42.50 cloth 0-87154-842-9 
Presented by: 


Michael Brintnall, APSA Working Under Different Rules 
Sheilah Mann, APSA RICHARD B. FREEMAN, editor 
$14.95 paper 0-87154-277-3 224 pp. 
10:30 a.m. - 12:15 p.m., Conference Room 4D (4th Floor) $39.95 cloth 0-87154-276-5 
Faculty Roles: Instructional Training 
Local Justice in America 
JON ELSTER, editor 
Chair: Kristi Andersen, Syracuse University $59.95 cloth 0-671564-233-) 
Disc: J. Clifford Fox, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Charles Johnson, Texas A&M University 
Robert Menges, Northwestern University 


Local Justice 
JON ELSTER 
$14.95 paper 0-87154-232-3 288 pp. 
$32.50 cloth 0-87154-231-5 


1:30 - 3:15 p.m., Conference Room 4D (4th Floor) In the Barrios 


Conducting a Departmental Review Latinos and the Underclass Debate 


JOAN MOORE and RAQUEL PINDERHUGHES, editors 
Chair: David Magleby, Brigham Young University $16.95 paper 0-87154-613-2 252 pp. 


Disc: Paul A. Dawson, Oberlin College $49.95 cloth 0-87154-612-4 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester 
Marian L. Palley, University of Delaware Forthcoming 
Arlene W. Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 
Randolph W. Siverson, University of California- Davis Closed Doors, Opportunities Lost 
Thomas P. Wolf, Indiana University Southeast The Continuing Costs of Housing Discrimination 
An open discussion among chairpersons will follow this session. JOHN YINGER 
$29.95 cloth 0-87154-967-0 Nov. 1995 416 pp. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 31 


What Employers Want 
10:45 a.m. - 12: 15 p.m., Conference Room 4D (4th Floor) Job Prospects for Less-Educated Workers 
SUBTLE DISCRIMINATION IN ACADEMIC LIFE BAST 5. 
Co-sponsored by the Women’s Caucus for Political Science $32.50 cloth 0-87154-391-5 Jan 1996 192 pp. 


The New Second Generation 
ALEJANDRO PORTES, editor 
$19.95 paper 0-87154-684-1 Feb. 1996 316 pp 


Chair: Kay Lehman Schlozman, Boston College 
Disc: Mary Becker, University of Chicago 
Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 
Susan Welch, Pennsylvania State University 


a RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
TAKING PourricaL SCIENCE 
a in NEW DIRECTIONS 
| 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
112 Easr Sracer, New Yorx, NY 10021 
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THE DETAILED LISTING 


(A chronological listing of panels, business meetings, and receptions organized by 
Program Committee, Organized Sections, Related Groups and APSA) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1995 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 


8:30 am to 8:00 pm 
9:00 am to 8:00 pm 


Wednesday, 8:30 am to 10:30 am 


APSA Conference for Department Chairs 


Breakfast Meeting: Sources of Data for Chairpersons (There is a 
$15 fee for breakfast) (/P.D.R.2) 


Wednesday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm 


APSA Short Courses 


SC 10 FOREIGN POLICY AND OPINION POLLING (CHICAGO 
ye ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 116 S. MICHIGAN 
AVENUE) 


Robert Hinckley, Research/Strategy/Management, inc. 
Alan F. Kay, Americans Talk Issues 
Keith R. Billingsley, University of Georgia 


Wednesday, 9:00 am to 4:00 pm 


APSA Short Courses 


sc 2 PUBLIC POLITICS, THE ART OF DELIBERATION, AND NIF 
IN THE CLASS ROOM 


Conference 4A 
Daniel W. O’Connell, Pa/m Beach Community College 


Robert H. McKenzie, New College at the University of 
Alabama 


Room: 
Part: 


BEGINNING AND ADVANCED INTERNET (DEPAUL 
UNIVERSITY) 


Cecilia G. Manrique, University of Wisconsin, LaCrosse 


POSITIVE POLITICAL THEORY, PUBLIC CHOICE AND 
PUBLIC LAW 


Conference 4M 
Daniel B. Rodriguez, University of California, Berkeley 
Edward Schwartz, Harvard University 


NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION: FIFTY YEARS AFTER 
HIROSHIMA 


Williford B 

Peter Feaver, Duke University 

Peter Lavoy, Nava/ Postgraduate School 

Clay Moltz, Monterey Institute of International Studies 
James J. Wirtz, Nava/ Postgraduate Schoo/ 

Scott Sagan, Stanford University 


Wednesday, 9:00 am to 4:30 pm 


APSA Short Courses 
$C 11 POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE LAW 
Room:  P.D.R.1 


Part: Daniel H. Lowenstein, University of California, Los 
Angeles 


Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University 


Richard Winger, Ba//lot Access News 

Douglas Amy, Mount Holyoke College 

Mark Braden, Baker-Hostetler 

Cynthia Grant Bowman, Northwestern University 
Ronald Michelson, ///inois Board of Elections 
Howard Scarrow, SUNY, Stony Brook 

William Crotty, Northwestern University 


Wednesday, 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 
37-5 WORKSHOP: CENTRAL QUESTIONS IN SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, AND ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 
RESEARCH: TOWARD A SYNTHESIS 

Conference 4K 

Gary Bryner, Brigham Young University 

Ned Woodhouse, Aensse/aer Polytechnic Institute 


Room: 
Chair: 


Wednesday, 9:30 am to 5:00 pm 


APSA Council Meeting (Marquette) 


Wednesday, 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 


APSA Short Course 
sc 3 THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST AS PRE-LAW ADVISOR 
Room: Conference 4C 
Part: Francis Graham Lee, Saint Joseph’s University 
Gerald Wilson, Duke University 
Francis X.J. Homer, University of Scranton 
Charles Neal, Western Maryland College 
Beth Cobb O'Neil, Law Schoo/ Admissions Services 
Jerry Polinard, University of Texas, Pan American 
Jim L. Riley, Regis University 
J. Joseph Burns, Boston College 


Wednesday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


APSA Conference for Department Chairs 


Panei 1 FACULTY ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: TEACHER 
TRAINING AND EVALUATION 


Conference 4D 

Kristi Andersen, Syracuse University 

Robert Menges, Northwestern University 

Charles Johnson, Texas A&M University 

J. Clifford Fox, Virginia Commonwealth University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Wednesday, 12:00 pm to 5:00 pm 


APSA Short Course 


$C 14 THE ROLE OF THE STATES IN NATIONAL HEALTH 
REFORM (ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY, SULLIVAN ROOM, 
430 S. MICHIGAN) 


Leonard Robins, Rooseve/t University 

Carol S. Weissert, Michigan State University 
Laura Lundrum, ///inois Department of Health 
Patrick Lenihan, Chicago Department of Health 
Virginia Gray, University of Minnesota 


Part: 


Part: 
Room: 
Part: 
Room: 
Part: 
| 
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Wednesday, 12:00 pm to 5:00 pm 


Group Business Meeting 


international Studies Association Executive Committee 
(Conference 41) 


Wednesday, 1:00 pm to 4:00 pm 


APSA Short Courses 


sc4 HOW TO MOVE TO ELECTRONIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
JOURNALS: THE LAY OF THE LAND 


Room: Conference 4E 

Part: Sue Lewis, Johns Hopkins University Press 
Ann Oakerson, Association of Research Libraries 
Maxine Sitts, Commission on Preservation and Access 


RACE AND AMERICAN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Conference 4F 

Rogers M. Smith, Ya/e University 

Adolph L. Reed, Jr., Northwestern University 


TEACHING POLITICAL SCIENCE THROUGH WRITING 
Conference 4H 

Steve Garrison, University of Central Oklahoma 

Greg Scott, University of Central Oklahoma 


CASE AND PARTICIPATORY TEACHING METHODS 
P.D.R.3 

Martha Crenshaw, Wes/eyan University 

Maryann Cusimano, Catholic University 

Brian Mandell, Harvard University 

Brian Ripley, University of Pittsburgh 


Wednesday, 1:00 pm to 5:00 pm 


APSA Short Course 


sc9 RELIGION AND POLITICS: THE 1994 ELECTION INA 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 


Room: Conference 4G 
Part: Edward Schwartz, Harvard University 
Daniel B. Rodriguez, University of California, Berkeley 


Wednesday, 1:00 pm to 7:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panel 


3-21 FOUNDATIONS WORKSHOP ON POLITICAL MYTH, 
RHETORIC, AND SYMBOLISM 


Conference 4B 
Chair: John S. Nelson, University of lowa 


Room: 


Wednesday, 1:30 pmto 3:15 pm 


APSA Conference for Department Chairs 

Panel 2 CONDUCTING A DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW 

Room: Conference 4D 

Chair: David B. Magleby, Brigham Young University 

Part: Paul A. Dawson, Oberlin College 
Richard F. Fenno, University of Rochester 
Marian L. Palley, University of Delaware 
Arlene Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 
Randolph M. Siverson, University of California, Davis 
Thomas P. Wolf, indiana University Southeast 


Detailed Listin 


Wednesday, 2:00 pm to 4:00 pm 


APSA Short Course 


Room: 
Part: 


THE LEADING SCHOLAR SERIES (OPEN TO ALL 
GRADUATE STUDENTS) 


Astoria 
Elinor Ostrom, /ndiana University 
Vincent Ostrom, /ndiana University 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 1995 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Panel Paper Room Sales 

APSA Exhibits 

APSA Child Care 


8:30 am to 7:00 pm 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
8:30 am to 10:00 pm 


Thursday, 7:30 am to 9:00 am 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Pi Sigma Alpha Executive Council Breakfast (PDR 9 - Palmer House) 


Thursday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-2 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


2-18 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


ILLIBERALISM AND MILL’S VISION OF LIBERTY 
Continental B 

Barry Shain, Co/gate University 

Mill on Liberty and Virtue 

Peter Berkowitz, Harvard University 

Mill and Liberal Christianity 

Eldon Eisenach, University of Tulsa 


Mill, the Ancients, and the Unfinished Dialectic 
Robert Devigne, 7ufts University 


Barry Shain, Co/gate University 


BOUNDARIES: RACE, IMMIGRATION, AND MEMBERSHIP 
IN AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Co-sponsored by 21-9 

Lake Michigan 


WEBER: MODERNITY, HISTORY, AND METHOD 
Conference 5H 

William Scheuerman, University of Pittsburgh 

A Method for Difference: Feminist Methodology and the 
Challenge of Difference 

Susan Hekman, University of Texas, Arlington 
Transcending Weber’s Categories of Modernity: Georg 
Lukacs and Cari Schmitt on the Rationalization and 
Protestant Ethic Theses 

John P. McCormick, University of Bremen 

Back to the Future: Another Look at Max Weber on the 
Process of Rationalization 

Regina Titunik, University of Hawaii, Hilo 

William Scheuerman, University of Pittsburgh 


BOUNDARY PROJECTS: COMMUNITY, DIVERSITY, AND 
PLURALITY 


Continental C 
Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 


Anti-Racism, Difference and Liberalism 
Franklin H. Adler, Antioch College 


f 

SC 5 
Room 
Part | 
Room H 
Part | 
SC 13 | 
Room 
Part 

1-9 
Room: 
1-17 
Chair: 
Papers 

H 

| 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


4-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


5-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Contract and Community: The Questionable Power of 
Agreement 
Deborah Diamond, University of Chicago 


Community as a Pragmatic Response to the Challenges of 
Diversity for Collective Political Action 
Mark Mattern, Chapman University 


The Politics of Difference and Social Solidarity: The 
Radical Democratic Critique of Liberal Pluralism Revisited 
Joseph M. Schwartz, Temple University 


Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 


CYNICISM, SKEPTICISM, AND THE STATE OF LIBERAL 
WELFARE 


Conference 5F 

Frederick M. Dolan, University of California, Berkeley 
Rush Limbaugh, Jacques Derrida and the Gamble of 
Reform-Minded Cynicism 

Ken Cmiel, University of lowa 

Welfare Pains 

Jill Frank, Harvard University 


Cynicism, the Welfare State, and the Deconstruction of 
Ideals 
Alan Keenan, University of California, Berkeley 


Wendy Brown, University of California, Santa Cruz 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE DOMESTICATION OF 
CONSCIENCE 


Conference 4D 

James Farr, University of Minnesota 

At Odds With Himself: Montaigne and the Politics of 
Skepticism 

Dana Chabot, /ndiana University 

Domesticating the Citizen 

Suzette Hemberger, Johns Hopkins University 

The Politics of Conscience 

Melissa A. Orlie, University of Iilinois, Urbana-Champaign 
George Shulman, New York University 


NEW GAMES: MODELING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AFTER THE COLD WAR 


Marquette 

Robert Pahre, University of Michigan 

The Effects of Domestic and Foreign Rivals on 
International Politics 

Bruce Bueno de Mes ««tita, Stanford University 
Randolph M. Siverson, University of California, Davis 


U.S. Bosnia Policy and NATO: Intra-alliance Bargaining 
After the Cold War 
Paul Papayoanou, University of California, San Diego 


House Rules: Endogenous Institutions in Two-Level Games 
Robert Pahre, University of Michigan 


Paul Huth, University of Michigan 


ISSUES IN SPECIFICATION 
P.D.R.1 
John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 


Specification Uncertainty and Model Mixing 
Larry M. Bartels, Princeton University 


Bayesian Tools for Social Scientists: Gibbs Sampling, Data 
Augmentation, and EM 
Simon Jackman, University of Chicago 


A Solution to the Ecological Inference Problem 
Gary King, Harvard University 


John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 


CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND DIVIDED 
GOVERNMENT 


Waldorf 
Martha L. Gibson, University of Connecticut 


Disc: 


8-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Producing Legislation: An Empirical Assessment of Divided 
Control in the American Nationa! Government 

Bryan Jones, Texas A & M University 

Jeffrey Talbert, Texas A & M University 

Glen Krutz, Texas A & M University 

Researching a Black Hole: Congressional Oversight of the 
CIA in the Era of Trust 

David M. Barrett, Vi/lanova University 

Divided Government and Economic Performance 

Richard Jankowski, SUNY, Fredonia 

Conflict in Congress and Its Impact on Presidential Power 
Irwin Morris, Texas Tech University 

Michael C. Munger, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Martha L. Gibson, University of Connecticut 

Samuel B. Hoff, De/aware State University 


PERSPECTIVES ON PRESIDENTIAL POLICY-MAKING 
Grand Ballroom 

Michael Genovese, Loyola Marymount University 
Committees, Procedures, Policy Initiations and Presidential 
Success in Congress 

Wayne Steger, /owa State University 

Congressional Influence on Presidential Decisions to Use 
Force 

Laura Parisi, University of Arizona 

The Precedence of Power: Determining Who Should 
Authorize War 

Norman C. Thomas, University of Cincinnati 

Richard J. Harknett, University of Cincinnati 

Clinton and the Economy: Unaccustomed Success? 

M. Stephen Weatherford, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

Harold F. Bass, Jr., Ouachita Baptist University 

Victoria Farrar-Myers, SUNY, Albany 


PARTICIPATION AND THE LIBERAL STATE 

intl Blirm South 

Frank Feigert, University of North Texas 
Generational Differences in Political Support: The 
implications for Political Participation 

Diana Owen, Georgetown University 

Stephen J. Farnsworth, Georgetown University 


Civic Duty and Voter Turnout in the Liberal State 

James R. McCorkell, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Pamela J. Conover, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Donald D. Searing, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Theories of Political Literacy 

Carol Cassel, University of Alabama 

Celia Lo, Centra/ Michigan University 

The Illinois Voter Project: An Experiment in Enhancing 
Issue Information and Citizen Participation in the 1994 
litinois Gubernatorial Election 

Barry Rundquist, University of Iilinois, Chicago 

Gerald Strom, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Stephen Craig, University of Florida 


THE CURRENT AMERICAN REVOLUTION? 

Intl Blirm North 

James Stimson, University of Minnesota 

Morris Fiorina, Harvard University 

David W. Brady, Stanford University 

James Sundquist, The Brookings Institution 
Walter Dean Burnham, University of Texas, Austin 


Disc: 
Room: Disc: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
7-11 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Disc: 
9-1 
Room: 
Part: 
Disc: | 
Chair: 
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Thursday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


10-7 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


13-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


14-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


PARTY ACTIVISTS 

Astoria 

John McGlennon, College of William and Mary 

The ‘Spiral of Mobilization’ - The Effects of a General 
Election on Party Activism in Britain 

Paul F. Whiteley, University of Sheffield 

Patrick Seyd, University of Sheffield 

Motivations for Political Activism: Elite Rationality, 
Childhood Socialization, Insider Recruitment, or Social 
Movement Mobilization 

Denise Baer, American University 

The Place and Significance of Policy in Grassroots Politics 
Prior to and During Canada’s 1993 Federal Election: A 
Study of Constituency Association Activity in the Liberal, 
Reform, and Progressive Conservative Parties 

Bill Cross, University of Western Ontario 
Interrelationships Among Individual Attitudes, the 
Organizational Context, and Party Activity for Southern 
Grassroots Party Activists 

Charles Prysby, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
John F. Bibby, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


GENDER ISSUES AND THE LAW 

Conference 4M 

Judith Baer, Texas A&M University 

The Role of the General and the Particular in Law: The 
Case of Battered Women Who Kill in Self-Defense 
Nancy Crowe, University of Chicago 

Battered Women and Violence: A Non-Syndrome 
Approach to Self-Defense 

Donald A. Downs, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Mobilizing the Law for Social Change: Sexual Harassment 
Decisions 

Anna-Maria Marshall, Northwestern University 
Separate Spheres and Substantive Due Process: Public 
and Private In Gendered Contexts, 1923-1937 

Julie Novkov, University of Michigan 

Lauren Bowen, John Carrol/ University 

Gayle Binion, University of California, Santa Barbara 


BUREAUCRATS AND POLITICIANS IN MODERN 
SYSTEMS OF GOVERNANCE 


P.D.R.2 

Ali Faramand, Florida Atlantic University 

The Modernization of the Spanish Central Government 
Manuel Villoria, Universidad Complutense de Madrid 
Political Power and the Centrality of Administration 
Matthew Holden, Jr., University of Virginia 

Getting on in Government: Political Priorities and 
Professional Civil Servants in the United Kingdom 
Francis Terry, Nottingham Trent University 

Political Influence on the Bureaucracy: The Bureaucracy 
Speaks 

Scott R. Furlong, University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 
Francis Rourke, Johns Hopkins University 

Bert Rockman, University of Pittsburgh 


ROUNDTABLE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY AND RESPONSIVENESS 


Conference 4J 

Platon N. Rigos, University of South Florida 
Arizona 

David Berman, Arizona State University 

Indiana 

William Blomquist, /ndiana University, Indianapolis 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Meredith Ramsay, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Missouri 

Donald Phares, University of Missouri, St. Louis 
Tennessee 

Lon S. Felker, East Tennessee State University 


Disc: 


15-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


16-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Virginia 
Keeok Park, University of Virginia 
Bruce Wallin, Northeastern University 


NEIGHBORHOOD POLITICS AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

Williford C 

Steven Rathgeb Smith, Duke University 

Race, Class, and Local Community Development Politics: 
The Role of Community Development Corporations in a 
Changing Policy Environment 

Edward Goetz, University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Community Development Corporations in the 1990's: 
Growing Evidence of a Shift from Subsidy-Based Survival 
to Entrepreneurship? 

Cari Hanssen, Western Michigan University 

From Murder Capital to Model Community: Quantifying 
the Impact of Industrial Areas Foundation Community 
Organizing on Local Housing Markets in New York City-A 
Comparative Study of 59 Community Districts 

Timothy Ross, University of Maryland 

Political Coalitions and Neighborhood Initiatives: 
Comparing Types of Political Arrangements in Urban 
Places 

Robyne Turner, Florida Atlantic University 

Kent E. Portney, Tufts University 

Herbert Rubin, Northern /ilinois University 


THE VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL DIFFUSION OF STATE 
POLICY INITIATIVES 

Conference 41 

David Lowery, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Policy Extraction:"Vertical Diffusion" of State Policy 
innovations 

Stacey Hunter Hecht, University of Minnesota 

An Examination of the Effectiveness of Industrial Policy 
Activism in the American States 

Sharon E. Fox, University of //linois, Chicago 

State Regulation and Innovations in Groundwater 
Protection and Hazardous Waste Policy 

Alka Sapat, SUNY, Stony Brook 

A Comparative Analysis of State Enterprise Zone Program 
Participation: Who Benefits and Why? 

Sherri Leronda Wallace, Corne// University 

Ideology, Institutions, and Activism: Determinants of 
Work-Family Policy in the American States 

Anya Bernstein, Harvard University 

Christopher Z. Mooney, West Virginia University 
Jerrell D. Coggburn, University of South Carolina 


CYBERSPACE AND EMERGENT NETWORKED SOCIETY: 
AND UNKNOWN STRUCTURES OF THE 
“NET-POLIS” 


P.D.R.4 

Chris C. Demchak, University of Arizona 

Computer Choices Mirror Societies 

John E. Dobson, University of Newcastle 

Interagency Networks: Initiating Policy Change Through 
Cyberspace 

Louise Comfort, University of Pittsburgh 

"Cyber-Crats" Among "Cyber-Orgs"?: Public Organizations 
- "Paradox of Participation" in Regulating Transnational 
Networks 

Chris C. Demchak, University of Arizona 

Helen Ingram, University of Arizona 


TOPICS IN THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATIONALISM 
AND REVOLUTION 


Lake Ontario 
Delia Boylan, Stanford University 


Rational Choice Theory and Fundamentalism 
Kristen Monroe, University of California, Irvine 


‘ 
| | 
{ 
| 
Disc 
| 
11-11 
Room 
Chair 
p 
apers | 
Disc 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
i 
| 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Detailed Listing 


20-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Lina Kreidie, University of California, Irvine 


The Political Economy of Nationalist-Confessional 
Coalitions 
Etel Solingen, University of California, Irvine 


The Political Economy of Group Conflict and Globalization 
Nirvikar Singh, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Malkiat Sandhu, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Allison Drew, University of Natal 
William Clark, Georgia institute of Technology 


PROMISES UNFULFILLED: LIBERALISM AND ECONOMIC 
EQUITY FOR WOMEN 


Lake Erie 

Helene Silverberg, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Elizabeth Schneider, Brooklyn Law School 

Hillary Lieb, Northwestern University 

Michael McCann, University of Washington 

Gwendolyn Mink, University of California, Santa Cruz 


WOMEN SEEKING OFFICE 

Lake Huron 

Rita Mae Kelly, Arizona State University 

The Effects of Candidates’ Gender on Electoral Success 
Paul B. Raymond, University of Southern Indiana 
Tough But Caring: Elected Women and Criminal Justice 
Policy 

Janet Boles, Marquette University 

Candidate Gender and Campaign Fund Raising in U.S. 
House Races 

Brigid Caliahan Harrison, Montclair State University 
Gender Politics in the 1994 Texas Elections 

Candance Windel 

Jeanie R. Stanley 


Martin Gruberg, University of Wisconsin 


BUSINESS AND THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
INNOVATION 


Co-sponsored by 25-14 

P.D.R.6 

David Vogel, University of California, Berkeley 

Stuck In Neutral: Business and the Politics of Social 
Welfare Innovation 

Cathie Jo Martin, Boston University 

Employers Against Markets: On the Arranged Alliance for 
Social and Market Security Behind the New Deal 

Peter Swenson, Northwestern University 

The Scope and Nature of Business Power: Employers and 
the American Welfare State, 1900-1935 

Paul Pierson, Harvard University 

David Vogel, University of California, Berkeley 

John Stephens, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


REDRESSING HISTORY 
Co-sponsored by 40-2 
Conference 4G 


BOUNDARIES: RACE, IMMIGRATION, AND MEMBERSHIP 
IN AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Co-sponsored by 1-9 
Lake Michigan 
Daniel J. Tichenor, Rutgers University 


Immigration: Elites and Nation-Building 
Rogers M. Smith, Ya/e University 


Ideas, Institutions, and U.S. Immigrant Policy, 1906-1986 


Noah Pickus, Middlebury College 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 


25-5 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


The Liberal and iiliberal Traditions in America: The Case of 
Immigration Policy Development 

Daniel J. Tichenor, Rutgers University 

Eileen L. McDonagh, Northeastern University 

James A. Morone, Brown University 


ELECTORAL CONSEQUENCES OF ECONOMIC 
LIBERALIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA AND EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Co-sponsored by 24-18 

P.D.R.5 

Charles L. Davis, University of Kentucky 

Mass Support for Regional Economic Integration: The 
Case of NAFTA and the Mexican Public 

Charles L. Davis, University of Kentucky 

Economic Liberalization as a Factor in the Political 
Transition in Post-Communist Poland 

Voytek Zubek, University of Alabama, Birmingham 
The Impact of Economic Decline on Party System 
Fragmentation Latin America, 1953-1992 

Michael Coppedge, Princeton University 

Economic Liberalization and Voter Choice in Latin America 
in the 1990s 

Joseph L. Klesner, Kenyon College 

Kenneth Mijeski, East Tennessee State University 


INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION IN THE SOVIET 
SUCCESSOR STATES: SOME LESSONS FROM POSITIVE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Boulevard B 

The Politics of Institutional Choice: Post-Soviet 
Presidencies 

Timothy Frye, Co/umbia University 

Setting the Rules of Electoral Competition: Ethnic 
Bargaining Strategies in Post-Soviet Central Asia 

Pauline Jones Luong, Harvard University 

The Politics of Fiscal Federalism in Post-Soviet Russia 
Daniel Treisman, Harvard University 
Water Resource Allocation in Central Asia: 
and Externalities 

Erika Weinthal, Co/umbia University 
Political Party Formation in Eastern Europe’s New 
Democracies 

Mikhail Filippov, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Steve L. Solnick, Columbia University 


Institutions 


ELECTORAL CONSEQUENCES OF ECONOMIC 
LIBERALIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA AND EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Co-sponsored by 22-14 

P.D.R.5 


RIGHT-WING POPULISM IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
P.D.R.3 

Michael Minkenberg, University of Gottingen 

Right-Wing. Populism in Western Europe: A Comparative 
Analysis of Electoral Fortunes in 16 Nations 

Duane H. Swank, Marquette University 

Hans-Georg Betz, Johns Hopkins University 

Partisan Realignment and the Rise of the New Right in 
Industrial Democracies 

Lawrence Mayer, 7exas Tech University 

Erol Kaymak, Texas Tech University 

The New Right in Denmark and Sweden: Transactional 
Politics and the Evolution of Political Behavior 

Elizabeth P. Klages, University of Minnesota 
Republicanism and the Extreme Right in Italy and France 
Catherine Fieschi, McGi// University 

Michael Minkenberg, University of Gottingen 


22-14 
Room: | 
Chair: 
Part: 
| Disc: 
24-9 
Room: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
‘ Disc: 
_ 
Room: 
— | 
Disc: 
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Thursday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


25-14 


Room: 


26-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


27-10 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


30-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


BUSINESS AND THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
INNOVATION 


Co-sponsored by 21-7 
P.D.R.6 


Disc: 


31-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


CHALLENGES TO REPRESENTATION IN AN ERA OF 
LIBERALIZATION AND POST-NATIONALISM 

P.D.R.7 

Jane Jenson, University of Montreal 

Post-Nationalism and Social Democratic Policy Dilemmas 
Thomas Koelble, University of Miami 

Jos De Beus, University of Groningen 

Market Economies, Market Politics? Recent Changes in 
Political Representation in France and Italy 

Serenella Sferza, Washington University 

Controlling the Political Costs of European Integration: A 
Study of Christian Democracy in France and Italy 
Carolyn M. Warner, Arizona State University 

Revisiting the Left-Right Continuum: Italian Politics in the 
1990s 

Giacomo Sani, University of Pavia 


W. Rand Smith, Lake Forest College 


GREAT POWER COOPERATION 

Continental A 

G. John Ikenberry, University of Pennsylvania 

Collective Security, Transparency, and the Security 
Dilemma 

Dan Lindley, Harvard University 

Great Powers and Regional Peacemaking: Patterns During 
the Cold War and Beyond 

Benjamin Miller, Hebrew University 

Words Without Swords: Institutions and Cooperation 
Between Non-Allied Great Powers on the Verge of 
Warfare 

Greg J. Rasmussen, University of California, Los Angeles 
Beyond the North-South Divide: Cooperation Between 
Middie Powers of the North and South 

Laura Bloodgood, George Washington University 

Charles Kupchan, Council on Foreign Relations 


STATES AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF INSECURITY 
Conference 4L 

Lynn Eden, Stanford University 

Reading International Security 

Hugh Gusterson, Massachusetts Institute cf Technology 
Identity and Insecurity in a Small State 

Mark Laffey, University of Minnesota 

The Construction of Security and Insecurity in a 
Postcolonial State 

Himadeep Muppidi, University of Minnesota 

The Cultural Construction of Crises: A Feminist Rereading 
of Missiles in Cuba 

Jutta Weldes, Kent State University 

Lynn Eden, Stanford University 


Disc: 


39-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND DOMESTIC POLITICS 
Conference 4A 

James Alt, Harvard University 

Democratization and Trade Liberalization in Industrial 
Capitalist Countries Since 1815 

Daniel Verdier, European University Institute 

industry or Class Cleavages over Trade Policy? Evidence 
from the British General Election of 1923 

Douglas Irwin, University of Chicago 

Coalition Formation & Policy Conflict with Intra-industry 
Trade 

Michael Gilligan, New York University 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Mobility and the Politics of International Trade 
Michael Hiscox, Harvard University 


Cheryl Schonhardt-Bailey, London School of Economics 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Joliet 

David L. Cingranelli, Binghamton University 

Clinton’s Chinese Puzzle: Domestic Politics and Economic 
Sanctions to Promote Human Rights 

T. Clifton Morgan, Rice University 

The Impact of the Arms Race on the Human Rights 
Practices of Developing Countries 

Shannon Lindsey Blanton, University of South Carolina 
Democratization and Political Repression: An Assessment 
of the Most Popular Policy for Protecting Human Rights 
Christian Davenport, University of Houston 

Human Rights and the Distribution of Development Aid by 
DAC Countries, 1971-1990 

William J. Dixon, University of Arizona 

Thomas R. Cusack, Science Center Berlin 

Sonia Cardenas, University of Virginia 

Jack Donnelly, University of Denver 


BIOTECHNOLOGY AND REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS 
Conference 4H 

Janna C. Merrick, University of South Florida, Sarasota 
Reproductive Rights: A Comparative Study 

Robert H. Blank, University of Canterbury 

Fetal Egg Use in Assisted Reproduction: Ethical and Policy 
Issues 

Andrea Bonnicksen, Northern //linois University 
Retextualizing Life: Genetic Engineering and the State in 
Europe 

Herbert Gottweis, Corne// University 

William Green, Morehead State University 

Lainie Friedman Ross, University of Chicago 


RESEARCH IN RELIGION AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR: THE 
STATE OF THE FIELD 

Boulevard C 

Joel Fetzer, Ya/e University 

Research in Religion and Political Behavior: 
Ways After a Decade of Scholarship 

Ted G. Jelen, ///inois Benedictine College 
A Reassessment of the Role of Religion in West European 
Politics 

Michael K. LeRoy, Wheaton College 

Lyman A. Kelistedt, Wheaton College 

The Political Epistemology of (Research on) Religion 
Benjamin Gregg, Princeton University 

David Leege, University of Notre Dame 


Looking Both 


THE PRODUCTION OF NEWS 

Williford B 

W. Lance Bennett, University of Washington 

Policing Brutality: New York Times Coverage of Police Use 
of Force, 1985-1995 

Regina Lawrence, University of Washington 

The Rise of Cooperative Muckraking 

Trevor Thrall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
A Critique of the Indexing Norm 

Jonathan Mermin, Ya/e University 

Negotiating Reality or Lying About It? A Psychological 
Explanation of Mendacity in Public Life 

Jeremy Wood, University of California, Los Angeles 
W. Lance Bennett, University of Washington 
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40-2 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
41-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
45-2 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


REDRESSING HISTORY 
Co-sponsored by 21-8 

Conference 4G 

Peter Van Ness, University of Denver 


No to Impunity! Reconciliation in Chile and Argentina 
Annie Dandavati, Hope College 


The United States and the My Lai Massacre in Vietnam 
Arthur N. Gilbert, University of Denver 

The Mabo Case in Australia 

Frank Brennan, Australian Institute of Jesuit Studies 
Peter Van Ness, University of Denver 


OUTSIDE IN: PROGRESSIVES IN POLITICS 

Conference 4E 

William F. Grover, Saint Michael’s College 

After the Deluge: Bernie Sanders in the New Conservative 
Congress 

William F. Grover, Saint Michael’s College 

Victor and Vito: Models of Socialists in Congress 

John Berg, Suffolk University 

The Art of Negative Campaigning in American Elections 
Kerwin Swint, Kennesaw State College 

Progressive Politics in a Mass Mediated World: Prospects 
for Counter-Hegemonic Mobilization 

Edward P. Morgan, Lehigh University 

Joel Rogers, University of Wisconsin 


EXPLORING INNOVATIVE TEACHING METHODS AT THE 
INTRODUCTORY LEVEL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Conference 4K 

Mitchell Rice, Louisiana State University 

A Personal Polity Introduction to Political Science 
James E. Brazier, Pembroke State University 
Shall We Dance?: Applying the Theory of Multiple 
Intelligences to American Government Courses 
David G. Lawrence, Westmont College 
Encouraging the Better Angels: On Designing the 
Introductory Course in American Politics 

Grant Reeher, Syracuse University 

Kim Canfield, Syracuse University 

James Llorens, Southern University 

Dennis Merryfield, Corne// University 


Related Group Panels 


Center for the Study of the Constitution 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


STATESMANSHIP AND CONSTITUTIONALISM IN 
FRANCE AND AMERICA 


Conference 4F 
John Eastby, Hampden-Sydney College 
Founding Republics in France and America: Constitutional 


Arguments from 1787 and 1958 

John Rohr, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

National Disaster and the Recovery of Morale: The 
Difference between Franklin D. Roosevelt and Charles de 
Gaulle 

Robert Eden, Hi//sdale College 

John Eastby, Hampden-Sydney College 

Terence Marshall, University of Paris, Nanterre 


Claremont Institute 


Panel 1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


THE ENDURING CICERO 
Willitord A 
Walter Nicgorski, University of Notre Dame 


Cicero’s Skeptical Theology 

J. Jackson Barlow, Juniata College 

The Interplay of Philosophy and Statesmanship: Cicero’s 
De Re Publica 

Richard Dougherty, University of Dallas 


Disc: 


Thursday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Cicero’s De Officiis and the Crisis of Freedom 

John R. MacCormack, St. Mary’s University 
Utriusque Orationis Facultas: Philosophy and the City 
Reconciled? 

Athanasios Moulakis, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Walter Nicgorski, University of Notre Dame 

Ken Blanchard, Northern State University 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Disc: 


AUTHOR MEETS CRITICS: A ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION 
OF MARK BLASIUS, GAY AND LESBIAN POLITICS: 
SEXUALITY AND THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW ETHIC 
Conference 4B 

Gordon Babst, Claremont Graduate School 

Ronaid J. Hunt, Ohio University 

Jean Schroedel, Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 

Sarah Slavin, Buffalo State College 

Gordon Babst, C/aremont Graduate Schoo/ 

Mark Blasius, CUNY, LaGuardia 


National Humanities Institute 


Panel 1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


HUMANISM IN THE PROGRESSIVE ERA 

Conference 4C 

Claes G. Ryn, Catholic University of America 
Humanism, Humanitarianism, and the First World War: 
Irving Babbitt on the ‘Fatal Flaw’ of Progressive 
internationalism 

Richard Gamble, Pa/m Beach Atlantic College 
Woodrow Wilson and the Tradition of American 
Puritanism 

Gregory S. Butler, New Mexico State University 

From the Corrupt Few to the Incompetent Many: 
Questionable Causes and Unintended Effects of the Direct 
Election of Senators 

Chris Hoebeke, University of South Carolina 


Advancing the General Interests of Society: Woodrow 
Wilson on the Powers and Limitations of the Federal 
Government 

Kendrick Clements, University of South Carolina 


James Miclot, Co//ege of William and Mary 
Michael P. Federici, Mercyhurst College 


Project on American Constitutionalism 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


LIBERALISM, CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY, AND THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Boulevard A 

Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State University 
Herman Belz, University of Maryland 

Thomas G. West, University of Dallas 

Christopher Wolfe, Marquette University 

Robert P. Hunt, Kean College 


Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


KANT’S LIBERALISM TODAY 

Boulevard B 

Susan Shell, Boston College 

Kant’s Liberal Politics: Perpetual Peace After 200 Years 
Patrick Riley, University of Wisconsin 

Prejudice and Principle: Burke, Kant and Habermas on 
Theory and Practice in Modern Politics 

Louis Hunt, Michigan State University 

Kant’s Doctrine of Enlightenment 

Michael Clarke, Boston College 

Richard Velkley, Stonehil/ College 


| 
= 
45 


Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


1-19 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


2-5 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


2-13 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


3-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


4-5 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


JERUSALEM AND ATHENS: COURAGE, JUSTICE, AND 
REASON 


Continental B 
Arlene Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 


Leo Strauss on the Tension Between Judaism and Modern 
Liberal Rationalism 
Kenneth L. Deutsch, SUNY, Geneseo 


Plato, Gender Difference, and Gender Justice 
Michael S. Kochin, University of Chicago 


Women and Courage in Greek and Jewish Political 
Thought 

Nancy L. Schwartz, Wes/eyan University 

John Seery, Pomona College 

Arlene Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 


THE AMBIGUITY OF MODERNITY 
Astoria 
Richard Flathman, Johns Hopkins University 


The Unity and Diversity of Modernity 
Michael Allen Gillespie, Duke University 


The Fetishism of Modernities 

Bernard Yack, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Richard Flathman, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Pippin, University of Chicago 

Timothy Fuller, Colorado College 


PHENOMENOLOGY AND BODY POLITICS 
P.D.R.1 
Hwa Yol Jung, Moravian College 


Phenomenology, Feminism and "Women’s Experience" 
Sonia Kruks, Oberlin College 


Frantz Fanon’s Phenomenology of Body Politics 
Lewis R. Gordon, Purdue University 


Phenomenology and Body Politics 
Hwa Yol Jung, Moravian College 


Scott A. Warren, Denison University 


THE CRITIQUE OF LIBERALISM AT CENTURY’S END 
Waldorf 

Dana R. Villa, Amherst College 

Changing Significance of Contemporary Liberalism 
Seyla Benhabib, Harvard University 

Reconsidering the Enlightenment 

Stanley Rosen, Boston University 

The Continuing Relevance of Liberalism 

William Galston, Domestic Policy Council 

Amy Gutmann, Princeton University 


ON THE STABILITY OF SOCIAL INTERACTIONS 
Conference 4E 

Norman Schofield, Washington University 

Theory of Social Order 

Sun-Ki Chai, University of Arizona 

Michael Hechter, University of Arizona 

Pathologies of Social Choice Theory 

Arthur Lupia, University of California, San Diego 
Mathew D. McCubbins, University of California, San Diego 
The Stability of Group Relations: The Leverage of 
Escalatory Threats 

Jonathan Morstein, University of Maryland, College Park 
Burt Monroe, /ndiana University 

Norman Schofield, Washington University 


INNOVATIVE APPLICATIONS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
P.D.R.7 


Bradford S. Jones, University of Arizona 


Papers: 


Disc: 


10-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listin 


Nested Multinomial Logit Panel Models for Party 
Identification, Vote Choices, and Local Economic 
Conditions: 1972-76 

Suzanne M. Smith, Corne// University 


Social Network Methods in the Study of Political Influence 
David Lazer, University of Michigan 


War Chests and Challenger Quality 
Jay Goodliffe, University of Rochester 


David A. Scocca, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Bradford S. Jones, University of Arizona 


A ROUNDTABLE ON THE REPUBLICAN TAKEOVER OF 
CONGRESS: SHORT AND LONG-TERM IMPLICATIONS 


Intl Bilrm North 

Tim Prinz, University of Virginia 

Lawrence C. Dodd, University of Colorado 
Roger Davidson, University of Maryland 
David Rohde, Michigan State University 
James Thurber, American University 


Douglas Koopman, Office of Representative Richard 
Armey 


Steve Waldman, Newsweek 


THE NATURE OF POLICY PREFERENCES AND VOTE 
CHOICE 


Conference 4C 

James H. Kuklinski, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 

Understanding Political issues 

Stuart Elaine MacDonald, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 

George Rabinowitz, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Optimal Choices, Fear or Hope?: Latitude Theory and Vote 
Prediction in the 1992 Presidential Election 

Michael Cobb, University of Iilinois, Urbana 

Gregory Diamond, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Ideological Issue Conflict Within the American Electorate 
William Jacoby, University of South Carolina 


Representation as a Macro-Phenomenon? 
Christopher Wlezien, University of Houston 


Stanley Feldman, SUNY, Stony Brook 
Wendy Rahn, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ALLIANCES AND COALITIONS IN INTEREST GROUP 
POLITICS 


Conference 4M 
Alian Cigler, University of Kansas 


Lobbying Allies in Congress 
Scott Ainsworth, University of Georgia 
Itai Sened, Te/ Aviv University 


Countervailing Power: The Creation of Governmental 
Coalitions in Response to Corporate Monopoly 
Jameson W. Doig, Princeton University 


Organized Interests as Coalition Members 
Marie Hojnacki, Penn State University 


Friends of the Court or Friends of Each Other? The Group 
of Ten as an Interest Group Coalition 
Andrew Whitford, Washington University 


Ken Kollman, University of Michigan 


ROUNDTABLE ON MEDIA COVERAGE OF THE COURTS: 
WHERE SHOULD OUR STUDY GO? 


Int! Blirm South 

Stephen L. Wasby, SUNY, Albany 

Jack Doppelt, Northwestern University 

Robert Drechsel, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
William Haltom, University of Puget Sound 

Elliot Slotnick, Ohio State University 

Jan Vermeer, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
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Detailed Listing 


13-1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


LITIGATING FOR GAY RIGHTS 

Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 8 

Joliet 

Susan G. Mezey, Loyola University of Chicago 


The Constitution as a Rhetorical Symbol in Western 
Anti-Gay Initiatives 
Daniel Levin, Boise State University 


The Success of Lesbian and Gay Rights Claims in State 
Appellate Courts 

Daniel R. Pinello, John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
Litigating for Gay Rights: Strategy and Tactics 

Robin M. Wolpert, Georgetown University 


Mary R. Mattingly, Texas A&M University, Kingsville 
Sally Kenney, University of lowa 


ROUNDTABLE ON THE NEW CONSTITUTIONALISM: A 
CRITIQUE AND A RESPONSE 


Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law, Panel 4 

Conference 4J 

Lief Carter, Colorado College 

Sotirios Barber, University of Notre Dame 

Stephen Elkin, University of Maryland 

Jack Knight, Washington University 

Ellen Kennedy, University of Pennsylvania 

Kim Scheppele, University of Michigan 

Karol E. Soltan, University of Maryland 


PERSPECTIVES ON ADVANCING EQUALITY IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Conference 5H 
Mary Ellen Guy, University of Albany, Birmingham 


Femocrats in Government: Center-Periphery 
Constellations in Public Administration 
Janneke van der Ros, Li/iehammer College 


Reversal of Fortune: An Australian Case Study of Unequal 
Employment Opportunity 
Meredith Ann Newman, Washington State University 


Mary Parker Follett: Organization Theory “In a Different 
Voice" 

Noel O’R. Morton, University of South Carolina 
Stefanie A. Lindquist, University of South Carolina 


Equal Employment and the Federal Civil Service: Do 
Employment Policies and Practices Affect Attitudes 
Toward Work? 

Yuan Ting, California State University, Fullerton 

Alan Saltzstein, Ca/ifornia State University, Fullerton 
Grace Hall Saltzstein, University of California, Riverside 


Gregory B. Lewis, American University 


THE ARGUMENTATIVE TURN IN POLICY VS. THE 
ADVOCACY COALITION FRAMEWORK: AN 
EPISTEMOLOGICAL DEBATE 


Conference 4K 

Peter DeLeon, University of Colorado, Denver 
Frank Fischer, Rutgers University, Newark 
Maarten Hajer, University of Munich 

Hank Jenkins-Smith, University of New Mexico 
Paul Sabatier, University of California, Davis 


RATIONAL CHOICE THEORY AND THE POLITICS OF 
IDENTITY 


Co-sponsored by 23-6 
Lake Ontario 
David Laitin, University of Chicago 


Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Integrating Rational Choice and Interpretivist Perspectives: 
The Politics of Identities 

Robert H. Bates, Harvard University 

Barry Weingast, Stanford University 

Explaining inter-ethnic Cooperation 

David Laitin, University of Chicago 

James Fearon, University of Chicago 

is Communalism Rational: The Logic of Hindu-Muslim 
Relations in India 

Ashutosh Varshney, Harvard University 

Kenneth Shepsle, Harvard University 

Arun Agrawal, University of Florida 


WOMEN ELITES IN LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS: ROLES, 
MOVEMENTS AND (ANTI?) FEMINISM 

Conference 4L 

Robert E. Biles, Sam Houston State University 

Women in Politics in Panama in the 1970s-1990s 
Margaret Scranton, University of Arkansas, Little Rock 
Feminists and Party Politics: Observations from Nicaragua 
and El Salvador 

Karen Kampwirth, Smith College 

Gender and Political Leadership in Ecuador 

Robert E. Biles, Sam Houston State University 

Liberalism and Nicaraguan Mothers: The Construction of 
Community 

Lorraine Bayard-de-Volo, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Michelle A. St. Germaine, University of Texas, E/ Paso 


AFTER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS: MULTIPLE 
RECONSIDERATIONS OF THE STRUGGLES FOR 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ABROAD 

Co-sponsored by 21-14 

Lake Michigan 


FROM JIM CROW TO SHAW V. RENO 

Lake Huron 

Yvette Alex-Assensoh, /ndiana University, Bloomington 
Shaw v. Reno: The Application of Nonconstitutional 
Standards 

Olethia Davis, Southern University 

Sentencing Behavior of Black Judges Elected From 
Majority-Black Subdistricts 

Jason Kirksey, Ok/ahoma State University 

Richard Engstrom, University of New Orleans 


AFTER SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS: MULTIPLE 
RECONSIDERATIONS OF THE STRUGGLES FOR 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ABROAD 

Co-sponsored by 19-15 

Lake Michigan 

H. Douglas Price, Harvard University 


Winning the Vote in the United States and Switzerland 
Lee Ann Banaszak, Pennsylvania State University 
Women Suffrage and the Origins of Liberal Feminism in 
the United States 

Suzanne M. Marilley, Capita/ University 

New Women of the New South: The Leaders of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement in the Southern States 
Marjorie Spruill Wheeler, University of South Mississippi 
How Women Won the Vote: State Suffrage Campaigns 
and the Factors Conditioning Their Success, 1866-1920 
Holly J. McCammon, Vanderbilt University 

Karen E. Campbell, Vanderbilt University 

After the Vote: The Continuing Struggle for Rights and 
Representation in the United States 

Jane Sherron De Hart, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 
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Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


22-2 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


24-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


25-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


REGIMES, LEGACIES, AND CONSTITUTIONS 

P.D.R.5 

Julie Bunck 

Politics of the Change of Constitutional Structure: A 
South-Korean Case on the Path Toward Democracy 
Jung-Kwan Cho, Ya/e University 

Setting the Rules of the Game: Institution-Building, Group 
Formation, and the Legacy of Past Regimes 

Dia Lautenschlager, University of Washington 

Political Repression in Brazil and the Southern Cone, 
1964-1983: Patterns and Legacies 

Anthony Pereira, New School for Social Research 

The Legacy of the Regime Choice Process for Democratic 
Consolidation: A Cross-Regional Analysis 

Michelle Taylor, Texas A&M University 

Gretchen Casper, Texas A&M University 

Steven Heydemann, Socia/ Science Research Council 


RATIONAL CHOICE THEORY AND THE POLITICS OF 
IDENTITY 

Co-sponsored by 18-1 

Lake Ontario 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRATIC CONSOLIDATION IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Conference 41 

Susan Stokes, University of Chicago 

Democracy as a Mechanism of Voter Control over 
Politicians: Policy Consistency and Policy Switch in South 
America 

Susan Stokes, University of Chicago 

Redrawing the Borders of Economic Community: Religious 
Parties in Algeria and India 

Kiren Aziz Chaudhry, University of California, Berkeley 
Building Democratic Institutions: Paths and Paradoxes 
Andreas Schedler, /nstitute for Advanced Study, Vienna 
Geraldo L. Munck, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


PUBLICS AND THE SEARCH FOR LIBERALISM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
P.D.R.2 

Daniel G. Abele, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian 
Studies 

Social Capital versus Civil Culture: Alternative Forms of 
Liberalism in Post-Communist Society? 

Richard Rose, University of Strathclyde 

Liberal and Socialist Ideals: Crosspressures of Conflicting 
Values in Central and Eastern Europe 

Mary E. Mcintosh, United States Information Agency 
Daniel G. Abele, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian 
Studies 

Martha Abele Macliver, United States Information Agency 
Liberal Elites, Socialist Masses, and the Problems of 
Democratic Transformation in Russia 

William Zimmerman, University of Michigan 

Judith S. Kullberg, Ohio State University 

The New Party Lines: Liberalism and Ukrainian Party 
Activists 

James |. Clem, University of Michigan 

Brian D. Silver, Michigan State University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NEO-LIBERAL REFORMS 
IN JAPAN, THE UNITED STATES, AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM: CONVERGENT OF DIVERGENT PATTERNS 


Continental A 
T.J. Pempel, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Deregulation Japanese-Style: A Contradiction in Terms? 
Steven Vogel, University of California, Irvine 


Disc: 


27-17 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
28-11 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Divergent Political Consequences of Neo-Liberal 
Socio-economic Reforms: Japan, the U.S. and the U.K. 
Nobuhiro Hiwatari, Tokyo University 

Consumer Groups and Neo-Liberal Reforms in Japan, the 
U.S. and the U.K. 

Patricia L. Maclachian, Co/umbia University 

From Labor Militancy to Business Unionism: Different 
Meanings of Neo-liberal Reform in Japan, U.K., and the 
U.S 


Charles Weathers, University of California, Berkeley 
Rethinking the Political Economy of the 1955 System in 
Japan 

Toshimatsu Shinkawa, Hokkaido University 

T.J. Pempel, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Sven Steinmo, University of Colorado, Boulder 


COOPERATION WITHIN ALLIANCES: TRADE AND 
SECURITY 

Co-sponsored by 31-12 

Conference 4G 

Scott Sagan, Stanford University 

Maximizing Economic Security: Or Why Low Politics Has 
Become High Politics in the Post-Cold War World 

Alan Rousso, Dartmouth College 

The Operational Dimension of International Collaboration: 
Command in Multilateral Military Organizations 

Marshal Zeringue, University of Virginia 

Domestic Sources of Preferences for Cooperation in Arms 
Control 

Jeffrey Knopf, University of Southern California 

Foreign Policy Goals and Alliances: Making the World Safe 
for Things You Like 

T. Clifton Morgan, Rice University 

Glenn Palmer, Binghamton University 

Mirian Fendius Elman, Co/umbia University 


NORMS, IDEAS, AND INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 
Lake Erie 

Mark Zacher, University of British Columbia 

Pathways to Peace: Norms, Institutions, and Learning in 
Relations between Democratic States 

Erik Yasson, Brown University 

Which Norms Matter?: The Hard Case of the Use of Force 
Jeff Legro, University of Minnesota 

ideas and International Politics: The Good, the Bad, and 
the Ugly 

Stuart Gottlieb, Columbia University 

Martin Malin, Co/umbia University 

ideas, Norms, and Institutions: An Historical 
Institutionalist Approach to Threat Perception 

Sheena J. Singh Danziger, Co/umbia University 

Richard Price, University of Minnesota 


BEYOND INTER-STATE SECURITY: MIDDLE EAST 
COMPLEXITIES 


Continental C 

Shibley Telhami, Corne// University 

The Effects of Domestic Instability on Foreign Policy 
Calculations: A Case Study 

Rachel Bronson, Co/umbia University 

The Peace Dividend in Israel and Egypt 

Jordin Cohen, University of Colorado 

Michael D. Ward, University of Colorado 


The New Middle East and the Israeli Security Dilemma: 
International Crises and Collaboration in the Arab-israeli 
Conflict 

Shmuel Sandler, Bar-/lan University 

Hemda Agid, Bar-i/an University 

Peace as Crisis: Post-Oslo Dynamics of Identity and 
Conflict Within Palestinian and Israeli Collectivities 
Simona Sharoni, American University 


Marc Lynch, Corne// University 
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29-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


30-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


31-12 


Room: 


35-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


36-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


WEAPONS PROLIFERATION 
Conference 4B 
Wade Huntley, University of California, Berkeley 


Experimentally Testing the Effects of Asymmetric Nuclear 
Proliferation 

Michael W. Simon, University of lowa 

Why States Don’t ‘Go Nuclear:’ Explaining Non-Nuclear 
States in the Nuclear Age 

Jim Walsh, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Canadian Nuclear Propelled Submarine Program: 
Explaining the Paradox of American Opposition and 
Permission 

Christopher Kirkey, Bridgewater State College 


The Risks of Arms Control: Counterproliferation and 
Conventional Denial 
James W. Wirtz, Nava/ Postgraduate School 


Wade Huntley, University of California, Berkeley 


LIBERALISM AND THE ILLICIT GLOBAL ECONOMY 
Williford B 
James Rosenau, George Washington University 


Immigration, Narcotics, and Openness in Contemporary 
Japan 

H. Richard Friman, Marquette University 

The Retreat and Resurgence of the State: Liberalizing and 
Criminalizing Cross-Border Flows in an Integrated World 
Peter Andreas, Corne// University 


Global Hazards: The Illicit Export of Environmental Harm 
Jennifer Clapp, York University 


Janice E. Thomson, University of Washington 


COOPERATION WITHIN ALLIANCES: TRADE AND 
SECURITY 


Co-sponsored by 27-3 
Conference 4G 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND GLOBAL POLITICS 
Conference 4H 
Mary C. Segers, Rutgers University 


The Bishops Take Cairo: Domestic Catholic Influence in 
an International Setting 

Lisa L. Ferrari, Georgetown University 

Mary E. Bendyna, Georgetown University 

U.S.-Vatican Relations: A Post-Cold War Concensus 
Jo Renee Formicola, Seton Hai/ University 


Catholic Church Activism on Issues of International Ethics: 


The Case of Third World Debt 
Elizabeth A. Donneily, Harvard University 


Daniel J. O'Neil, University of Arizona 
Timothy A. Byrnes, Co/gate University 


BUDGET POLICY AND POLITICS 1995: THE GOP TAKES 
CHARGE 


P.D.R.4 
Thomas J. Linney, Council of Graduate Schools 


Establishing Orthodoxy: Electoral Effects on Budget 
Reform 
James V. Saturno, Congressional Research Service 


Institutional and Representational Alternatives to the 
Balanced Budget - Constitutional Amendment 
Roy T. Meyers, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


Howard Silver, Consortium of Social Science Associations 


BAD NEWS AND MORE 
Williford C 
Timothy Cook, Wiliiams College 


Disc: 


43-4 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Discordant Discourse: News, Talk, and Advertising in a 
Presidential Campaign 

Marion Just, Wellesley College 

Ann Crigler, University of Southern California 

Tami Buhr, Harvard University 

In Search of Symbiosis: Why Members of Congress Are 
Not Guaranteed Favorable Media Coverage 

C. Danielle Vinson, Duke University 

Mass Media Criticism: Inside, Outside, and In-between 
Ruth Ann Strickland, Appa/achian State University 
Running "With" Congress: Institutional Support in 
Congressional Newsletters 

Daniel Lipinski, Duke University 

Matthew Kerbel, Vi//anova University 

Dan Hallin, University of California, San Diego 


IDENTIFYING GOOD AND EVIL 

P.D.R.3 

Robert Booth Fowler, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Melville and the identification of Good and Evil 

Edmund E. Jacobitti, Southern Iilinois University, 
Edwardsville 

Augustine’s Confessions and the Ambiguity of Evil 
Joanna Vecchiarelli Scott, Eastern Michigan University 
The Politics of Evil in Popular Culture 

John S. Nelson, University of /Jowa 

Sandra Rudnick Luft, San Francisco State University 
Robert Booth Fowler, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ASSESSING PUBLIC OPINION ON FOREIGN POLICY, 
1974-1994: A 20 YEAR COMMITMENT BY THE 
CHICAGO COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Marquette 

Lisa Brandes, Wes/eyan University 


Persistence and Change in American Foreign Policy Beliefs 
William O. Chittick, University of Georgia 


Testing Belief Structures: Comparisons from the Times 
Mirror and Chicago Council Surveys of the American 
Public 

Alvin Richman, United States Information Agency 
Eloise Malone, United States Naval Academy 

David Nolle, United States information Agency 

Faces of Internationalism Revisited 

Eugene Wittkopf, Lou/siana State University 

Structure and Polarization of Public Opinion on Foreign 
Policy Issues 

William H. Baugh, University of Oregon 

Priscilla L. Southwell, University of Oregon 

Mass and Elite Foreign Policy Attitudes: Who Is the 
Influencer? 

Michael K. Moore, University of Texas, Arlington 
Jennifer Cunningham, University of Texas, Arlington 
Benjamin |. Page, Northwestern University 


APSA Committee Panels 


Conference for Department Chairs 


Panel 3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


SUBTLE DISCRIMINATIONS IN ACADEMIC LIFE 
Co-sponsored by Women’s Caucus Panel 2 
Conference 4D 

Susan Welch, Pennsylvania State University 
Mary Becker, University of Chicago 


Pamela J. Conover, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 
Charmon Parker Williams, Parker Williams Consulting 


Disc: 
46-2 
Chair: 
Disc: 
39-11 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Thursday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Related Group Panels 


Association for Israel Studies 


Panel 1 ISRAEL, SECURITY, AND THE NEW ORDER IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Conference 4F 
Gregory S. Mahler, University of Mississippi 


The Peace Process and Israel's Political Culture 
llan Peleg, Lafayette College 


Security Arrangements in the West Bank and Gaza 
Naomi Weinberger, Barnard College 


United Nations Peacekeeping and Israeli Security 
Gerald Sorokin, University of ‘owa 


Domestic Politics and Israeli Security 
Gregory S. Mahler, University of Mississippi 


Disc Glenn E. Robinson, Nava/ Postgraduate Schoo/ 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


British Politics Group 

Panel 5 POLITICAL MINORITIES AND REPRESENTATIVE POLITICS 
Room Conference 4A 

Chair Anthony M. Messina, 7ufts University 


Papers: Mobilizing Ethnic Minority Voters: The Experience of the 
Major Parties 
Zig Layton-Henry, University of Warwick 


Ethnic Minorities and Political Strategies in the U.K. 
Andrew Geddes, University of Salford 


Ethnic Minority Local Councillors and British Political 
Parties: Integration or Alienation 
Jessica Adolino, James Madison University 


Karen Beckwith, Co//ege of Wooster 
Anthony M. Messina, 7ufts University 


Claremont Institute 


Panel 2 ROUNDTABLE IN HONOR OF THE WORK OF GEORGE 
ANASTAPLO 


Williford A 

Larry Arnhart, Northern Iilinois University 

Part Larry Arnhart, Northern I/linois University 
Laurence Berns, St. John’s College 
William Braithwaite, Loyo/a University 
Christopher Colmo, Rosary College 
John Murley, Rochester /nstitute of Technology 
Stephen Vanderslice, Lou/siana State University 

Disc George Anastaplo, Loyo/a University of Chicago 


Room 


Chair 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Panel 4 ROUNDTABLE ON THE NEW CONSTITUTIONALISM: A 
CRITIQUE AND A RESPONSE 


Co-sponsored by 12-4 
Room Conference 4J 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 
Panel 8 LITIGATING FOR GAY RIGHTS 
Co-sponsored by 11-7 
Room Joliet 
National Association of Scholars 


Panel 1 SPEECH CODES AND HARASSMENT POLICIES: 
INCIDENTS AND REMEDIES 


Room Boulevard A 
Chair George K. Romoser, University of New Hampshire 
Part William lrons, Northwestern University 

Warren Wade, North Park College 

John K. Wilson, University of Chicago 


Detailed Listing 


Politics of the European Union 


Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON THE BUILDING OF INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE EUROPEAN UNION 


Boulevard C 

Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston 

Cees van der Eijk, University of Amsterdam 
James L. Gibson, University of Houston 

Alberta Sbragia, University of Pittsburgh 

Peter Ludlow, European Policy Institute, Brussels 
Dame Shirley Williams, Harvard University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Society of Catholic Social Scientists 
Panel 1 PERSPECTIVES ON CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING 
Room: P.D.R.6 
Chair: Thomas A. Droleskey, Long /s/land University 
Papers: Church-State Relations in the 1990s 
Thomas A. Droleskey, Long /sland University 
What a Sound Philosophical Analysis Indicates are the 
Principles of a Good Political Order 
Stephen M. Krason, Franciscan University of Steubenville 
Disc: John A. Gueguen, ///inois State University 
Women’s Caucus 
Panel 2 SUBTLE DISCRIMINATIONS IN ACADEMIC LIFE 
Co-sponsored by APSA Conference for Department 
Chairs, Panel 3 


Room: Conference 4D 


Thursday, 12:30 pm to 1:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Politics and the Life Sciences Executive Council (Conference 5i/) 


APSA Committee Business Meetings 
Meet the Nominees for APSA Council (Wa/dorf) 
Foreign Grantees Meeting (P.D.A.2) 


Group Business Meeting 
The Journal of Politics Editorial Board Meeting (Boulevard B) 


Thursday, 1:30 pmto 3:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-6 SKEPTICISM AND THE ORIGINS OF TOLERATION 
Room: Continental B 

Chair: Alan Levine, American University 

Papers: Skepticism, Self, and Toleration in the Political Thought of 
Michel de Montaigne 

Alan Levine, American University 

The Interplay Between Skepticism and Certitude in 
Locke’s Defense of Toleration 

Adam Woifson, The Public interest 

Skepticism and Toleration in the Political Philosophy of 
Pierre Bayle 

Kenneth Weinstein, New Citizen Project 

Maryanne Cline Horowitz, Occidenta/ College 

Alan Houston, University of California, San Diego 


Disc: 


2-10 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


NIETZSCHEANISM AND INEQUALITY 
Continental A 
Bonnie Honig, Harvard University 


Nietzsche for Politics 
Wendy Brown, University of California, Santa Cruz 


f 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


4-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Is Capitalist Authority Sufficiently Authoritative?: 
Nietzsche and the Issue of "Submission to Unknown and 
Uninteresting Persons" 

William A. Preston, Ya/e University 

Nietzsche and Rousseau: Language, Music, & Politics 
Tracy B. Strong, University of California, San Diego 
Stanley Rosen, Boston University 

Laurence Lampert, /ndiana University 


THE POLITICS OF THE SELF: COMPOSING A POLITICAL 
SELF IN A POSTMODERN LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 


Co-sponsored by 19-11 

Boulevard A 

Eloise Buker, Denison University 

is the Postmodern Self a Feminized Citizen? 
Eloise Buker, Denison University 


A Practical Consideration of the Feminist Assault on 
Consent and Autonomy: Using Communitarian Thought to 
Expose the Disembodiment of Modern Feminism 

Eileen Bresnahan, University of Utah 

Boundary Crosser - The Primal Postmodern Political Self 
Louis Herman, University of Hawaii, West Oahu 

The Ambivalent Construction of Picaresque Self: 
Spielberg’s Schindler 

Henry Kariel, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Gina Pusateri, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Terrell Carver, University of Bristo/ 


THE AESTHETIC DIMENSION IN POLITICAL THEORY 
Conference 5F 

Stephen G. Salkever, Bryn Mawr College 

Surfaces: Aesthetic Individuality as the Marriage of Light 
and Dark 

Morton Schoolman, SUNY, Albany 

Cooperation and Hostility Between Morality and 
Aesthetics 

George Kateb, Princeton University 

Jane Bennett, Goucher College 

Stephen K. White, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


INFORMATION IN ELECTIONS: GOING BEYOND 
CONDORCET 

Boulevard B 

Wolfgang Pesendorfer, Northwestern University 
Information Aggregation, Rationality and the Condorcet 
Jury Theorem 

David Austin-Smith, University of Rochester 

Jeff Banks, University of Rochester 

Poison Games and the Condorcet Jury Theorem 

Roger Myerson, Northwestern University 

Voting Behavior and Information Aggregation in Elections 
with Private Information 

Tim Fedderson, Northwestern University 

Wolfgang Pesendorfer, Northwestern University 
Emigration, Political Action, Public Opinion Polls and 
Elections 

Susanne Lohmann, University of California, Los Angeles 
Richard McKeivey, California Institute of Technology 


DYNAMIC MODELS AND RATIONAL CHOICE 
Continental C 

Jim Granato, Michigan State University 

Toward a Computable Political-Economic Equilibrium 
Model 

John R. Freeman, University of Minnesota 

A Rational Choice Defense of Sims-VAR Economic Policy 
Analysis 

Robert Grafstein, University of Georgia 


Disc: 


6-19 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


8-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Thursday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Economic Conditions and Endogenous Elections 
Harvey Palmer, George Mason University 

Guy Whitten, Texas A&M University 

Jim Granato, Michigan State University 

Greg Adams, University of lowa 


PARTY ORGANIZATION IN LEGISLATURES: A 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISON 

Boulevard C 

Gerhard Loewenberg, University of lowa 

The Congressional Parties in the United States 
Samuel C. Patterson, Ohio State University 
Political Parties in the Russian Duma: Recent 
Developments 

Thomas Remington, Emory University 

Steven S. Smith, University of Minnesota 
Political Parties in the Bundestag: Cornerstone of the 
Political Process in Germany 

Suzanne S. Schuttemeyer, Universitat Luneburg 
John Huber, University of Michigan 


ENTREPRENEURS AND AGENDA-SETTERS IN CONGRESS 
Waldorf 

Bryan Jones, Texas A & M University 

Protection or Coordination: An Environmental Rationale for 
Committee Specialization 

Kevin Esterling, University of Chicago 

Policy Entrepreneurs and Recurring Issues in Congress 
Gary McKissick, University of Michigan 

Co-Sponsorship in the U.S. House and Senate 

Cheryl D. Young, Texas Tech University 

John Hindera, Texas Tech University 

‘Outlier’ Committees in a Republican House? Committee 
Restructuring in the 104th Congress 

Sanford C. Gordon, Princeton University 

Bryan Jones, Jexas A & M University 

Leon Halpert, Siena College 


THE CONSTITUTION: A DETERMINANT OF 
INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN THE PRESIDENCY 

Intl Blirm South 

Louis Fisher, Congressiona/ Research Service 

Changing Relationships Between Presidential Power and 
Political Parties: The Constitution is the Framework, Not 
the Cause 

Jessica Korn, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Kathryn Dunn Tenpas, University of South Florida 

Was Madison Wrong? Constitutional Interpretation and 
Imbalance of Powers in American Foreign Policy 

Gordon Silverstein, Dartmouth College 

It's My Constitution and i'll Cry If | Want To: The 
Inherent item Veto Dispute and Constitutional 
Interpretation 

Robert J. Spitzer, SUNY, Cortland 

Woodrow Wilson and the Separation of Powers Revisited 
Daniel Stid, Wabash College 

David Adler, /daho State University 

James Ceaser, University of Virginia 


GENDER, RACE, AND PUBLIC OPINION 

P.D.R.2 

Kathleen Dolan, University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 
Public Opinion and Hillary Clinton as First Lady 
Barbara Burrell, University of Wisconsin 

The Gender Gap in Opinion Expression 

Elisabeth Gidengil, McGi// University 


The Effects of Economic Circumstances and Attitudes on 
Black Women’s Political Opinions and Participation 
Darryl L. McMiller, Ohio State University 


Disc: 6-1 
Room: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
3-8 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| 
7-9 
= Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
5-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Thursday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


9-9 


Room: 
Chair 


Papers: 


Disc 


10-2 
Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


11-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


12-3 
Room 
Chair 


Papers: 


Isolating the Effects of Candidate’s Race and Gender in 
the 1994 Missouri Congressional Elections 

Carol M. Swain, Princeton University 

Paul Sniderman, Stanford University 

Sue Tolleson Rinehart, Texas Tech University 

M. Kent Jennings, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Disc: 


13-7 
Room: 


STRATEGIES AND OUTCOMES IN THE Chair: 


META-CAMPAIGNS 

Williford C 

E. Terrence Jones, University of Missouri, St. Louis 
The Effectiveness of Negative Campaigning 
Richard R. Lau, Rutgers University 

Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University 

Erlinda Mazeika, Rutgers University 

Negative Campaigning, Partisanship, and Turnout 
Robert Luskin, University of Texas, Austin 
Christopher Bratcher, University of Texas, Austin 
Duck or Punch? A Psychologically Informed Model of 
Candidate Strategies 

Adam Simon, University of California, Los Angeles 
Media Usage and Campaign Effects: Candidate 
Evaluations and Issues 

Peter Schrott, ZUMA 

Larry J. Sabato, University of Virginia 


Room: 
Chair: 


PARTIES AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 
Conference 5E 

Harold F. Bass, Jr., Ouachita Baptist University 
Change Comes to Steeltown: Local Political Parties as 
Instruments of Power 

Melanie J. Blumberg, Kent State University 

William C. Binning, Youngstown State University 

John C. Green, The University of Akron 

Parties, Candidates, and State Electoral Politics 

Alan Gitelson, Loyola University 

John P. Frendreis, Loyo/a University 

Can They Be Serious?: Minor Parties and Candidates in 
Congressional and State Legislative Elections 

Christian Collet, University of California, Irvine 

Jerrold R. Hansen, University of California, Irvine 
Preprimary Endorsements: An Asset or Liability for State 
Political Parties? 

Malcolm E. Jewell, University of Kentucky 

Sarah Morehouse, University of Connecticut 

Andrew Appleton, Washington State University 


15-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


ROUNDTABLE ON AUTHOR MEETS CRITICS 

Conference 4D 

Beverly Blair Cook, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

State Indecisis: The Alteration of Precedent on the 

Supreme Court 

Saul Brenner, University of North Carolina, Charlotte 

Harold J. Spaeth, Michigan State University 

Stephanie Lindquist, University of South Carolina 

Melinda Gann Hall, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Susan Haire, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Richard Pacelle, University of Missouri, St. Louis Di 
isc: 

THE PRACTICE OF CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Marquette 

Joel B. Grossman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Feminist Theory Confronts Supreme Court Rhetoric: The 

Case of Abortion 

Gayle Binion, University of California, Santa Barbara 

Abortion Rhetoric 

Eileen L. McDonagh, Northeastern University 

Constitutional Change Through Unofficial Remaking of the 

Fourteenth Amendment 

Wayne D. Moore, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


16-4 


Room: 


17-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Racism, National Identity, and Civil Liberties in the 
Thought of John Burgess and Woodrow Wilson 
Paul A. Passavant, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Susan Lawrence, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 


STATE TRADITIONS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
P.D.R.7 

B. Guy Peters, University of Pittsburgh 

The Scandinavian State Tradition and Public 
Administration 

Tom Christensen, University of Oslo 

The Islamic State Tradition 

Ali Galayh, Syracuse University 

The Napoleonic State Tradition 

James F. Hollifield, Auburn University 

Public Administration and the Liberal State 

Eliza Wing-yee Lee, Chinese University of Hong Kong 
R.A.W. Rhodes, University of Newcastle 


URBAN GOVERNANCE AND COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 

P.D.R.6 

Gerry Stoker, University of Strathclyde 
Community Power in London 

Keith Dowding, London School of Economics 
Patrick Dunleavy, London School of Economics 
Desmond King, St. John’s College 

Helen Margetts, University of London 

Moving and Shaking to the Rhythm of Local Economic 
Development 

Bob Jessop, Lancaster University 

Colin Hay, Lancaster University 

Urban Redevelopment Politics: A Cross-European 
Comparison 

Alan Harding, Liverpoo/ John Moores University 
Universities and the Transformation of Local Political 
Economies in France and Germany 

Jeffrey M. Sellers, Humbo/dt-Universitat zu Berlin 
Todd Swanstrom, SUNY, Albany 

Susan Fainstein, Rutgers University 


URBAN GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE AND MUNICIPAL 
REFORM 


Lake Michigan 

Tari Renner, ///inois Wesleyan University 
Textbook Municipal Reform 

Amy Bridges, University of California, San Diego 


Creatures of the State: State Politics and the 
Transformation of Urban Government, 1877-1920 
Nancy Burns, University of Michigan 

Gerald Gamm, University of Rochester 


The Politics of Urban School Reform: The Impact of 
Institutions and School Board Behavior on Five Reforms 
Rick Hess, Harvard University 


The Intended and Unintended Effects of District Elections: 
The Case of Reform in Birmingham 
Steven H. Haeberle, University of Alabama, Birmingham 


Kenneth Finegold, Eastern Washington University 


ASSESSING NEW EDUCATION POLICY TOOLS 
Co-sponsored by 17-12 
Conference 4L 


ASSESSING NEW EDUCATION POLICY TOOLS 
Co-sponsored by 16-4 

Conference 4L 

Rebecca Hendrick, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


| 
| 
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| 
Disc: | 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: 


18-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


19-11 


Room: 


19-16 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


20-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Demands for Education Accountability: A Stakeholder 
Analysis 

Mark J. Fenster, Western Michigan University 

Ralph Goebel, United Migrant Opportunity Service 
Education Decentralization: How Will Schools Respond to 
the Incentives of Privatization? 

Taryn Rounds Parry, University of Georgia 
Washington State 21st Century School Innovations 
Christopher A. Simon, Washington State University 
David A. May, Washington State University 

Steven C. Brooks, University of Akron 


THE POST-CORPORATIST POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
EUROPE 

Co-sponsored by 25-18 

P.D.R.5 

Geoffrey M. Garrett, Stanford University 

Public Sector Unions, Central Banks and Macroeconomic 
Performance 

Geoffrey M. Garrett, Stanford University 

Christopher Way, Stanford University 

The End of Solidarity: Decentralized Wage Bargaining, 
Monetarism and the Breakup of the Social Democratic 
Welfare State 

Torben Iversen, Harvard University 

Comparative Political Economy of Wage Differentials 
Jonas Pontusson, Corne// University 


Miriam Golden, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE POLITICS OF THE SELF: COMPOSING A POLITICAL 
SELF IN A POSTMODERN LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 
Co-sponsored by 2-16 

Boulevard A 


WOMEN MENTORING WOMEN 

Conference 4J 

Beth Reingold, Emory University 

Getting Ahead in the Profession 

Susan Welch, Pennsylvania State University 

Sue Thomas, Georgetown University 

Feminism and Undergraduate Mentoring 

Heather Trippel, Purdue University 

Peggy Downes, Santa Clara University 

Women Mentoring Women: Generating a Feminist Vision 
Across Generations 

Susan Clarke, University of Colorado 

Lyn Kathlene, Purdue University 

Kirsten Lindquist, Purdue University 

Women Mentoring Women: Coping with Issues of Race 
and Gender Across Generations 

Jewel L. Prestage, Prairie View A&M University 

Maya Rockeymore, Purdue University 

Rita Mae Kelly, Arizona State University 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION: AN INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Conference 5H 


Kul B. Rai, Southern Connecticut State University 

John W. Critzer, Southern Connecticut State University 
Affirmative Action in Higher Education: Race and Gender 
in the American States 

Kul B. Rai, Southern Connecticut State University 

John W. Critzer, Southern Connecticut State University 
The Politics of Redress: Affirmative Action in South 
Africa’s Private Sector 

Kenya Adam, Oxford University 

Politics of "Reservations" in India 

Krishna K. Tummala, Kansas State University 

Alice Brown, Harvard University 

David Billeaux, Corpus Christi State University 


Thursday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


CITIZENSHIP AND AMERICAN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Lake Ontario 

Marc Landy, Boston College 

Supported Work, Unsupported Motherhood: Immigration 
Reform and Public Charge Exclusion 

Barbara Nelson, Radcliffe College 

Sarita Ahuja, Ford Foundation 

Defining the Feminist Citizen: The Interwar Debate 
Candice Bredbenner, Arizona State University 
Federalism, Gender and Citizenship in the New Deal 
Suzanne B. Mettler, Syracuse University 


Gwendolyn Mink, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Marc Landy, Boston College 


RATIONAL CHOICE IN COMPARATIVE CONTEXTS 
Williford B 

Robert Pahre, University of Michigan 

An Equilibrium Model of Economic Growth and Political 
Development in the East Asian NICS: A Case Study of 
Singapore 

Oikuan Fiona Yap, University of Rochester 

Economic and Political Liberalization in the Middle East 
Ellen Lust-Okar, University of Michigan 


Political Centrism: A Game Theoretic Interpretation of 
Gorbachev's Leadership Strategy 

Susan E. Batty, SUNY, Buffalo 

Vesna Danilovic, SUNY, Buffalo 


Carol Mershon, University of Virginia 


POLITICAL LEARNING, HISTORICAL MEMORY AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Co-sponsored by 23-11 
Conference 4/1 


POLITICAL LEARNING, HISTORICAL MEMORY, AND 
DEMOCRACY 

Co-sponsored by 22-18 

Conference 41 

Nancy Bermeo, Princeton University 

Political Learning and Historical Memory in the Spanish 
Transition (1975-1978): The Case of the Pro-amnesty 
Mobilizations 

Paloma Aguilar Fernandez, Juan March Institute of Madrid 
Learning, Jail, and Exile in Uruguay 

Astrid Arraras, Princeton University 

Trust Building and Democratic Consolidation in Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica 

Consuelo Cruz, Princeton University 

Daniel Levine, University of Michigan 


ETHNIC POLITICS, MAINLY SOUTH ASIAN 

Conference 4H 

Lloyd |. Rudolph, University of Chicago 

What Makes Communai Appeals to Voters Successful? 
An Indian Case 

Dean E. McHenry, Jr., Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 
National and International Determinants of Ethnic 
Conflicts: Testing Some Propositions in the Baluch Case 
Kailash Mahapatra, Ya/e University 

Political Institutions, Identity and Conflict in Developing 
Countries 

Nirvikar Singh, University of California, Santa Cruz 

The Politics of Identity Formation in India: A Comparative 
Perspective 

Shyama Venkateswar, Co/umbia University 

Lloyd |. Rudolph, University of Chicago 


21-15 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
22-9 
| Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
| 
Room: 
| Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
23-13 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
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Thursday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


24-14 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


25-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 


27-1 


28-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


TRANSNATIONAL ETHNIC CONFLICT IN 
POST-COMMUNIST SOCIETIES 

Conference 4G 

Fred Wehling, University of Cialifornia, San Diego 
Russian Protest: Ethnic Relations and State Sovereignty 
Cynthia S. Kaplan, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Ethnicity and Alliance Building between the North 
Caucasians of Russia and the Abkhazians of Georgia 
Paula Garb, University of California, Irvine 


Ethnic Cleansing and Conflict Contagion in Eastern Europe 
and the Former Soviet Union 
Lawrence Robertson, University of Miami 


ls Pandora’s Box Half-Empty or Half-Full? The Limited 
Virulence of Secessionism and the Domestic Sources of 
Disintegration 

Stephen Saideman, 7exas Tech 


Kathie Stromile Golden, Morgan State University 


MACRO-ECONOMIC POLICY AND DISTRIBUTIVE 
POLITICS IN AN INTEGRATING EUROPE 


Co-sponsored by 30-18 
Conference 4K 
Peter Lange, Duke University 


European Union: Political Control of Budget Deficits and 
Fiscal Convergence 
Salvatore Pitruzzello, Co/umbia University 


The Distributional Consequences of Relying More Heavily 
on Bond Financed Social Policy Ambitions 
Jonathon W. Moses, University of Trondheim 


Phillips Curve Politics: The Macroeconomics of Neoliberal 
Democratic Capitalism in Britain 

Jeffrey B. Freyman, 7ransy/vania University 

Peter Lange, Duke University 


THE POST-CORPORATIST POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
EUROPE 


Co-sponsored by 18-2 
P.D.R.5 


LIBERALISM AND ITS ALTERNATIVES IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: LIBERALISM, REALISM 
AND COLLABORATION - THE NEXT RESEARCH PHASE 
Grand Ballroom 

James Caporaso, University of Washington 

Michael W. Doyle, Princeton University 

Joanne Gowa, Princeton University 

Charles Lipson, University of Chicago 

John Mearsheimer, University of Chicago 


STATES VS. COMMUNITIES: CONFLICTS OVER 
SECURITY 


Lake Erie 
Thomas Risse-Kappen, Universitat Konstanz 


The Politics of Exile: A Redefinition of Insecurity along 
‘The World’s Most Open Border’ 

Pamela Ballinger, Johns Hopkins University 

Culture, Community and Sovereignty: The Middle Eastern 
Security Dilemma 

Steven Niva, Co/umbia University 


Colonizing Cyberspace: National Security and the Internet 
Diana Saco, University of Minnesota 


Transnational Women’s Rights NGO’s, Violence Against 
Women, and Conceptions of Security 
Karen Brown Thompson, University of Minnesota 


Thomas Risse-Kappen, Universitat Konstanz 


THE ECONOMICS OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
Conference 4F 
Patricia Stein-Wrightson, Georgetown University 


Papers: 


Disc 


30-18 


Room 


31-3 


Room: 
Chair 
Papers 


Room 
33-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


35-12 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Governmental Assistance for Defense Conversion: A 
Comparative Perspective 

Andrew Glasberg, University of Missouri, St. Louis 

The New ‘PPBS’: Pork, Politics, Budgets and Strategy in 
the Battle Between Active and Reserve Component Forces 
in the US Military 

Grant Hammond, Air War College 

The Political Economy of Rearmament: 
Truman’s FY 53 Military Budget 
Heajong Lee, Northwestern University 
The Politics of Resource Allocation in the Post-Cold War 
Pentagon 

Sharon K. Weiner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cynthia Watson, Nationa/ War College 


The Case of 


MACRO-ECONOMIC POLICY AND DISTRIBUTIVE 
POLITICS IN AN INTEGRATING EUROPE 


Co-sponsored by 25-11 
Conference 4K 


THE POLICY RELEVANCE OF CONTEMPORARY THEORIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 36-1 

Lake Huron 

Miroslav Nincic, University of California, Davis 

Ethnic Conflict and International Relations 

Donald Rothchild, University of California, Davis 
Technological Development and Policy-Relevant Theory 
Ernest J. Wilson Ill, University of Maryland 


Is Anyone Listening? Does Anyone Understand? 
International Relations Theory and the Problem of Policy 
Relevance 

Joseph Lepgold, Georgetown University 

Bruce W. Jentleson, University of California, Davis 

G. John Ikenberry, University of Pennsylvania 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
Co-sponsored by Law and Political Process Study Group 
Panel 1 

Astoria 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TERMINATION OF ENDURING 
RIVALRIES 


Conference 4E 

Paul Diehl, University of //linois, Urbana-Champaign 
Gary Goertz, University of Toronto 

Regime Transitions and the End of Enduring Rivalries 
D. Scott Bennett, Pennsy/vania State University 
Learning to Manage Conflict: Mediation in International 
Rivalries 

Patrick Regan, University of Canterbury 

Gary Goertz, University of Toronto 

Perceptions of Success and Failure as a Predictor of 
Enduring Rivalry Duration and Termination 

Scott Sigmund Gartner, University of California, Davis 
The Conflict Management of Enduring Rivalries: Mediation 
as a Dependent and Independent Variable 

Jacob Bercovitch, University of Canterbury 

Paul Diehl, University of I/linois, Urbana-Champaign 
Randolph M. Siverson, University of California, Davis 


RELIGION AND THE 1994 ELECTIONS 

Joliet 

Christopher P. Gilbert, Gustavus Adolphus College 

The Christian Right and 1994 Congressional Primaries in 
Oklahoma 

Nancy L. Bednar, University of Oklahoma 

The Religious Factor in the Minnesota and Missouri Senate 
Races and the Texas Gubernatorial Race 

Paul A. Djupe, Washington University 
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Detailed Listing 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


41-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


And They Shall Know You By Your Coverage: Media 
Definition of Religious Candidates in Minnesota’s 1994 
State-wide Election 

David A. Peterson, Gustavus Adolphus College 

Religious and Political Conservatism: Strict Churches and 
the Vote for a Conservative Republican Congressional 
Candidate 

Stephen D. Johnson, Ba// State Unversity 


Christopher P. Gilbert, Gustavus Adolphus College 


THE POLICY RELEVANCE OF CONTEMPORARY THEORIES 


OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Co-sponsored by 31-3 
Lake Huron 


TECHNOLOGIES GALORE FOR THE POLITICAL SCIENCE 
CLASSROOM 

Conference 4C 

Anne Permaloff, Auburn University, Montgomery 
Using "Capitol Hill" CD-ROM to Teach Undergraduate 
Political Science Courses 

Cynthia Opheim, Southwest Texas State University 
Willard Stouffer, Southwest Texas State University 
Software in the Political Science Classroom Laboratory 
Morton Sipress, University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire 
International Interdependencies, Global Realities, and the 
28800 Modem 

Charlies L. Mitchell, Graphic Arts 

Computer Conferencing In (and Beyond) the Political 
Science Classroom 

Paul Freedman, University of Michigan 

Electronic Conferencing as a Teaching Tool in 
Comparative and International Studies 

Joseph L. Klesner, Kenyon College 

Stephen E. Van Holde, Kenyon College 

David Martin, Auburn University, Montgomery 


TRANSFORMING DEMOCRACY: THE POLITICS OF 
COMMUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

Intl Blirm North 

Stephen L. Fisher, Emory and Henry College 

John Dewey as a Comprehensive Transformational 
Theorist 

William R. Caspary, Washington University 

Liberalism and the Politics of Integrity: Revision in Light 
of the New Sciences 

Barbara B. Knight, George Mason University 
Responsibility and Politics 

Karl Trautman, Baker University 

Tensions Between Individualism and Communitarian 
Strands of Liberal Thought: Contributions of American 
Novels, Drama, and Folk Music 

Betty H. Zisk, Boston University 

The Politics of Compassion and the Pursuit of Community 
Joel Federman, University of Southern California 
Communitarianism, The Eli Lilly Foundation Indianan 
Experiment 

Cris Toffolo, University of St. Thomas 


Stephen L. Fisher, Emory and Henry College 


NATIONALISM AND MODERNITY 

Conference 4A 

Micheline Ishay, Denver University 

Statism, Nationalism, and Democracy 

Alan Gilbert, Denver University 

Blindness to Nationalism in 19th Century Social Theory 
Carl Pletsch, Miami University 

From Genocide to the Holocaust: Turkey, U.S.S.R. and 
Germany 

Andrew Kolin, Waynesburg College 


Thursday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


National Identity and the Retreat from Politics 
Carl Boggs, Nationa/ University of Los Angeles 
Disc: Stephen Bronner, Rutgers University 


Related Group Panels 


Asian Political Scientists Group 
Panel 1 CHINESE CULTURE, POL'TICS AND DIPLOMACY 
Room: Conference 4B 
Chair: Brantly Womack, University of Virginia 
Papers: Culture and Identity in Chinese Foreign Policy 
Lucy Cummings, Johns Hopkins University 
Culture and International Law: the Case of the Spratly 
Archipelago 
Frances F. Lai, Dominican College 
Cultural Aspects of Chinese Politics 
Chih-yu Shih, Taiwan University 


Disc: William F. Dorrill, Longwood College 


Center tor the Study of Federalism 
Panel 1 THE 1994 ELECTION AND THE STATES: REALIGNMENT? 
Room: P.D.R.1 
Chair: John Kincaid, Lafayette College 
Papers: Maine 
Kenneth Palmer, University of Maine 
Idaho 
James Weatherby, Boise State University 
Maryland 
Patricia Florestano, University of Ba/timore 
Herbert C. Smith, Western Maryland College 
Arkansas 
Diane Blair, University of Arkansas 
Disc: Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 3 ROUNDTABLE ON PIERRE MANENT AND THE PROBLEM 
OF MODERN DEMOCRACY 

Room: Williford A 

Chair: David DesRosiers, 7he Claremont Institute 

Part: Daniel J. Mahoney, Assumption College 
Delba Winthrop, Harvard University 
Thomas Pangle, University of Toronto 


Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 4 GERMAN POLITICS AND POLITICAL EXTREMISM 

Room: P.D.R.4 

Chair: Christopher Anderson, Aice University 

Papers: The Return of the Greens: Superwahijahr 1994 and 
Beyond 
E. Gene Frankland, Ba// State University 
The German Republikaner in State Legislatures: A 
Comparison of Berlin and Baden-Wurttemberg 
Manik Tara Hinchey, Ya/e University 
The Rise of Femi-Nazis? Female Participation in 
Right-Extremist Movements in Unified Germany 
Joyce Mushaben, Ohio State University 
Continuity and Change in the Party Systems of Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland 
Hans-Georg Betz, Johns Hopkins University 

Disc: Christopher Anderson, Aice University 
George K. Romoser, University of New Hampshire 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 4 TRADE, DEMOCRACY AND TAIWAN'S SECURITY 
Room:  P.D.R.3 

Chair: Hongda Chiu, University of Maryland 


Disc: 
36-1 
Room 
38-1 
Disc 
40-3 | 
Room 
Chair 
Papers 
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Thursday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Papers: 


Disc: 


Competing Models in the Study of Cross-Straits Relations: 


Theorizing and Analogizing 

Yu-Shan Wu, Nationa/ Taiwan University 
Cooperation Under Security Dilemma: The Use or Misuse 
of Multilateralism in Cross-Strait Relations 

|. Yuan, National Chengchi University 

Lee Teng-hui versus Jiang Zemin: Dialectical Games 
Peter Kien-hong Yu, Nationa/ Sun Yat-sen University 
Does Democratization Enhance or Reduce Taiwan's 
Security? 

Vincent Wang, University of Miami 

Steve Chan, University of Colorado 


Law and Political Process Study Group 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
Co-sponsored by 32-4 

Astoria 

Daniel H. Lowenstein, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

The Impact of the Voting Rights Act on State Budgets, 
1964-1990 

Michael A. Fitts, University of Pennsylvania 

Robert P. Inman, Wharton Schoo/ 

Is the Voting Rights Act a Villain? 

Bernard N. Grofman, University of California, Irvine 
Lisa Handley, Georgetown University 

Wayne Arden, Georgetown University 

Partisan Consequences of Majority-Minority Districts 
John Petrocik, University of California, Los Angeles 
John E. Jackson, University of Michigan 

J. Morgan Kousser, Ca/ifornia institute of Technology 


Pi Sigma Alpha 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Thursday, 


ROUNDTABLE ON Pi SIGMA ALPHA, THE NATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE HONOR SOCIETY 


Conference 4M 

David B. Magleby, Brigham Young University 
James |. Lengle, Georgetown University 

Nancy McManus, Pi Sigma Alpha National Office 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-8 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


1-15 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


THE MEDIEVAL ROOTS OF LIBERAL THEORY 
Continental B 
Paul E. Sigmund, Princeton University 


Property and Protest: A Fourteenth-Century Source of 
Subjective Rights Theory 

Cary J. Nederman, University of Arizona 

The Late Medieval Roots of Liberalism, with Special 
Attention to the Influence of Conciliar Thought on Liberal 
Constitutionalism 

Paul E. Sigmund, Princeton University 

Erich Saphir, Fordham University 


TOLERATION AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
Co-sponsored by 35-9 

P.D.R.1 

Barry Shain, Co/gate University 


Locke’s Theory of Toleration: A Liberal Toleration for Our 
Times? 

Selina Siong-Li Chen, Oxford University 

Bayle on Hobbes, Locke and Fundamentalism: A Critique 
Within the Liberal, Ethical Tradition 

Sally Jenkinson, University of North London 


Disc: 


2-12 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


5-2 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Tolerance, Toleration, and the Liberal Tradition 
Andrew Murphy, University of Wisconsin 

Jeff Polet, Malone College 

Barry Shain, Co/gate University 


LIBERALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Astoria 
Aryeh Botwinick, 7emp/e University 


The Inevitability of Circularity and Justifications of Liberal 
Democracy 

Aryeh Botwinick, Temp/e University 

Post-Liberal Reflections on Justice 

Fred Dallmayr, University of Notre Dame 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, University of Chicago 


PERSPECTIVES ON NATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE STATE 
Continental A 

Paul D. Ellenbogen, Co/by College 

Darwinian Natural Right 

Larry Arnhart, Northern Illinois University 

Evolutionary Theory and American Individualist Anarchism 
Franc Brooks, Roosevelt University 

Murry Bookchin: Our Marx? 

Adolf Gunderson, Texas A & M University 


Larry Spence, Penn State University 
Paul D. Ellenbogen, Co/by College 


REPOSITIONING CLASS IN STRUGGLES FOR LIBERATION 
Co-sponsored by 41-1 
Conference 4K 


POLITICAL THEORY AND COMMUNICATIVE 
RATIONALITY 

Lake Michigan 

Nancy S. Love, Pennsylvania State University 
Habermas’ Communicative Action Theory and the 
Adversarial Assumption of Civil Litigation 

Maria Wyant Cuzzo, University of Wisconsin, Superior 
A Model of Democratic Deliberation 

Gerry Mackie, University of Chicago 

Agonistic Dialogues Versus Communicative Rationality: 
Public Spheres, Systems, and Social Movements 
Romand Coles, Duke University 

Simone Chambers, University of Colorado, Boulder 


MEASUREMENT, PUBLIC OPINION, AND PUBLIC POLICY 
P.D.R.6 

Charles Franklin, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
How Social Desirability Biases and Administrative 
Procedures Can Affect the Validity of Administrative 
Reports and Self-Reports of AFDC Behavior 

Henry Brady, University of California, Berkeley 
Samantha Luks, University of California, Berkeley 
Economic Epistemologies and Materialism in Social 
Movement Events and Voting in the United States: A 
Multi-Level Structural Relations Analysis, 1984-1992 
Jasjeet S. Sekhon, Corne// University 

Walter R. Mebane, Jr., Corne// University 

Conflicted Responses to Balanced Survey Questions: 
Another Look at Non-Response 

Jill Glather, SUNY, Stony Brook 


Charles Franklin, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION 
IN CONGRESS 


Co-sponsored by 10-14 
Grand Ballroom 
Patricia Hurley, Texas A & M University 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: 


8-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


The Partisan Theory of Legislative Organization and the 
Rise of Senate Party Leadership, 1870-1930 

Richard Forgette, Miami University 

Brian R. Sala, University of I/linois, Urbana-Champaign 


The Effect of Single-Party Dominance on Legislative 
Behavior 
Jay P. Greene, University of Houston 


Theories of the Party in the Legislature and the Transition 
to Republican Rule in Congress 

John Aldrich, Duke University 

David Rohde, Michigan State University 


House Republican Leadership: Changes in the New 
Majority 

Douglas Koopman, Office of Representative Richard 
Armey 


Patricia Hurley, Texas A & M University 
Burdett Loomis, University of Kansas 


ROUNDTABLE ON STUDYING THE WHITE HOUSE OVER 
TIME 


Joliet 

Charles E. Walcott, Virginia Tech 

Ryan J. Barilleaux, Miami University 

James Best, Kent State University 

Karen Hult, Virginia Tech 

Joseph Pika, University of Delaware 
Thomas J. Weko, University of Puget Sound 


OPINIONS, PARTICIPATION, AND POLITICAL CULTURE 
Conference 5H 
Mikel Wyckoff, Northern //linois University 


Examining the Effects of Socially Isolating Contexts on 
White Political Behavior 

Yvette Alex-Assensoh, /ndiana University 

Opinion Formation Among Ethnic Groups in a Multicultural 
Society: The Case of Hawai'i 

Michael Haas, University of Hawaii 


Contextual Change, Ethnic Identity, and Political 
Participation: The Case of Asian Americans in Southern 
California 

Pei-te Lien, University of Utah 

The Changing American Voter and the End of Liberalism 
Joel Lieske, Cleveland State University 

Group Consciousness and Participation: The Indirect Link 
Philip Paolino, Georgetown University 


Stephen E. Bennett, University of Cincinnati 


REALIGNMENT IN TIME AND PLACE 

P.D.R.2 

Harold Stanley, University of Rochester 

Rejection of Positive Liberalism: Exploring Partisan 
Realignment in the Deep South 

Stephen D. Shaffer, Mississippi State University 
Monica Johnson, Mississippi State University 
White Southern “Ethnics" and the Republican Realignment 
Charles Leonard, University of Missouri, St. Louis 
Senatorial Elections and Partisan Realignment in the 
American South: A Spatial Analysis 

Jay K. Dow, University of Missouri 


Partisan Coalitions and Regional Cleavages in the Northern 
U.S 


Robert Speel, Pennsylvania State, Erie 

Split-Level Partisanship Among Southern Campaign 
Contributers 

John M. Bruce, Georgetown University 

John A. Clark, University of Georgia 

Earl Black, Rice University 


Disc: 


15-10 
Room: 


Chairs: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION 
IN CONGRESS 

Co-sponsored by 6-14 

Grand Ballroom 


COMPARATIVE LEGAL SYSTEMS 

Lake Ontario 

Peter Solomon, University of Toronto 

Economic Courts and Contractual Relations in Post-Soviet 
Russia 

Kathryn Hendley, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Creating the Institutions for a Law Governed State: Elites 
View Constitution-Making in Transitional Bulgaria 

Albert P. Melone, Southern Iilinois University 

Common Law System in a Socialist Law Regime: The 
Case of Hong Kong and Shenzhen 

Timothy J. O'Neill, Southwestern University 
Constitutionalism, Law, and the Judiciary in the Emerging 
Russian State 

William M. Reisinger, University of lowa 

Peter Solomon, University of Toronto 

Benjamin Gregg, Princeton University 


CHALLENGES TO LIBERALISM IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOURSE 


Continental C 

Lynn Mather, Dartmouth College 

Making Democracy Deliberative: Reapportionment, the 
Supreme Court, and Post-Pluralist Liberal Theory 

Keith Bybee, Harvard University 

Absence of Voice: Silence and the Limits of Liberalism 
Marianne Constable, University of California, Berkeley 
The Paradox of Liberal Constitutionalism: Legitimacy, 
Consent, and the Dead Hand of the Past 

Dennis J. Goldford, Drake University 

Dred Scott and the Problem of Constitutional Evil 

Mark A. Graber, University of Maryland 

The Inherent Duplicity of Constitutional Discourse: A 
Diagnosis and Prescription 

Rogers M. Smith, Ya/e University 

Graham Walker, University of Pennsylvania 


REGULATORY CHANGE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
P.D.R.7 

Rosemary O'Leary, /ndiana University 

Regulatory Takings: Current Developments & Implications 
for Public Administration 

Charles Wise, /ndiana University 

Kirk Emerson, /ndiana University 

Federal Environmental Mandates: Implications for 
Regulation and Administration 

Rosemary O'Leary, /ndiana University 

Paul Weiland, /ndiana University 

The Politics, Policy and Practice of Voluntarism 

Peter Kappas, 

The Influence of Regulatory Negotiation on EPA as an 
Institute 

Brian Polkinghorn, Nova University 

John Rohr, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Cornelius M. Kerwin, American University 


THE POLITICS OF METROPOLITAN REGIONS 
Conference 4L 

Hank V. Savitch, University of Louisville 

Ronald K. Vogel, University of Louisville 

Regional Politics and Governance in the United States 
Hank V. Savitch, University of Louisville 

Ronald K. Vogel, University of Louisville 
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Thursday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Disc: 


17-3 
Room 
Chair 


Papers 


18-9 
Room: 
Chair 
Part: 


Room 


19-3 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers 


Disc 
20-7 
Room 


Chair: 


Papers: 


Who Will Govern Metropolitan America? 

John Stuart Hall, Arizona State University 

One Man’s Meat is Another Man’s Poison: The 
Disadvantages of Being a City-State in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 

Patricia Petersen, University of Toronto 


Regional Governance and Political Fragmentation: The St. 
Louis Saga 
Donald Phares, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Metropolitan Politics and Managed Growth: The 
Rotterdam Case/The Netherlands 

Anton M.J. Kreukels, Utrecht University 

Jan B.D. Simonis, Utrecht University 


Louise Jezierski, Brown University 


THE FUTURE OF ENTITLEMENTS 

Boulevard A 

Kent Weaver, 7he Brookings Institution 

Let’s Not Talk about Entitlements 

Christopher Howard, Co//lege of William and Mary 
Rethinking Entitlements) 

Laura Jensen, Wes/eyan University 

Budget Caps and Entitlement Spending 

Ronald F. King, 7u/ane University 

Growing Importance of Trust Funds in Federal Budgeting 
Eric Patashnik, University of California, Berkeley 


Paul Pierson, Harvard University 
Allen Schick, George Mason University 


ROUNDTABLE ON TRUST AS A POLITICAL VARIABLE 
Intl Bilrm North 

Margaret Levi, University of Washington 

Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 

John T. Scholz, SUNY 

Elinor Ostrom, /ndiana University 

Russell Hardin, New York University 


CREDIBLE COMMITMENT AND PROPERTY RIGHTS: 
INSIGHTS FROM TRANSITION ECONOMIES 
Co-sponsored by 24-10 

P.D.R.5 


WOMEN’S ENTRY INTO PARTY POLITICS AFTER 
SUFFRAGE 


Boulevard B 

Kristi Andersen, Syracuse University 

The National Federation of Republican Women: Female 
Auxiliary or Feminist Force? 

Denise Baer, American University 

Chicago Women and Party Politics, 1914-1932: The 
Historical Perspective 

Maureen Flanagan, Michigan State University 
Wisconsin Parties and Women 

Genevieve McBride, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Women, Party and Policy: A Rational Choice Approach 
Anna Harvey, New York University 


Melanie Gustafson, University of Vermont 


WOMEN IN THE INTEREST GROUP ARENA 
Conference 41 

Dianne Pinderhughes, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 

An NAACP for Women: 
and Ethnicity in Women’s Issue Groups That Lobby 
Sarah Slavin, Buffalo State College 

Limited Voices, Limited Choices: Defining and 
Representing Women’s Interests in Health Care Reform 
Dara Strolovitch, Ya/e University 


The Intersection of Race, Gender, 


22-6 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Women, Power, and the Third Sector: Exploring the 
Service Delivery Potential of Liberal Interest Groups 
Siegrun Fox Freyss, Texas Tech University 
The Representation of Minority Group Interests 
and African Americans in Ohio 

Rebecca Deen, Ohio State University 

Zoe Oxley, Ohio State University 


Robert Starks, Northeastern Iilinois University 


Women 


ROUNDTABLE ON ELDON EISENACH’S JHE LOST 
PROMISE OF PROGRESS/VISM 


Marquette 

Stephen Skowronek, Ya/e University 

Sidney Milkis, Brandeis University 

Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers University 
Deborah Stone, Brandeis University 

Eldon Eisenach, University of Tulsa 


NATIONS WITHOUT STATES: MOBILIZATION, 
ACCOMMODATION, AND INFLUENCE 


Conference 4J 
Myron Aronoff, Rutgers University 


Continuity and Change in Indigenous Political Structures in 
Peru 
Joanna Drzewieniecki, SUNY, Buffalo 


The Kurdish Political Movements: A Critical Analysis 


Abbas Manafy, New Mexico Highlands University 

The Rise of Ethnonationalism in the PRC: National Identity 
and Interest Articulation among the Zhuang Minority of 
Southwest China 

Katherine Palmer 


The Constitutional Dimensions of the Struggle Over 


Language, Ethnicity, and Identity in Canada 
William Green, Morehead State University 


Russell S. Faeges, University of Notre Dame 


THE 1993 POLITICAL CHANGE IN JAPAN AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

Co-sponsored by 25-9 

Conference 4D 


THE STATE AND REFORM IN AFRICAN POLITICS 
Boulevard C 

Daniel Bach, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
Frontiers versus Boundary-lines: Changing Notions of the 
State in Sub-Saharan Africa 

Daniel Bach, Centre Nationa/ de la Recherche Scientifique 
Elites, Reform and Elections in French-Speaking Africa 
John R. Heilbrunn, Universite de Bordeaux 

The Social Bases of State Decay and Post Patrimonial 
Politics in Africa 

William Reno, Florida International University 

The Demise of Apartheid at Century’s End: The Dynamics 
of South Africa’s Tripartite Alliance 

Allison Drew, University of York 

Matthew J. Costello, Saint Xavier University 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTION-BUILDING IN THE 
EASTERN EUROPEAN POST-COMMUNIST STATE 
Conference 4H 

Tamara J. Resler, University of Wyoming 

The Process of State-Building in Eastern Europe: The 
Institutionalization of the Romanian Parliament 
Steven D. Roper, University of Missouri 

William Crowther, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Local Democracy and Urban Regimes in Post-Communist 
States: The Lithuanian Case 

Terry D. Clark, Creighton University 
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Disc: 


24-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


25-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


27-2 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


7-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Conceptualizing Citizenship in Estonia and Latvia: 
Domestic Dynamics and the Intercession of International 
Institutions 

David Cooksey, University of Illinois 

Institutionalizing Party Systems in Multiethnic States: 
Integration and Ethnic Segmentation in Czechoslovakia, 
1918-92 

Susan Mikula, ///inois Benedictine College 

Carol Skalnik Leff, University of Illinois 


Charles Ryan, University of Illinois 


CREDIBLE COMMITMENT AND PROPERTY RIGHTS: 
INSIGHTS FROM TRANSITIONAL ECONOMIES 
Co-sponsored by 18-12 

P.D.R.5 

David Weimer, University of Rochester 

Russian Privatization and the Problem of Credible 
Commitment 

Timothy Frye, Co/umbia University 

Credible Commitment and Property Rights 

Daniel A. Diermeier, Stanford University 
Marketization and Government Credibility in Shanghai 
Steven Lewis, Washington University 

Institutional Structures, Labor Interests, and Evolving 
Privatization Bargains 

Lorene Allio, Emory University 

Private Firms, City Government, and Arbitration in St. 
Petersburg 

Joel Ericson, University of Toronto 


Room: 


28-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


THE 1993 POLITICAL CHANGE IN JAPAN AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

Co-sponsored by 22-15 

Conference 4D 

John C. Campbell, University of Michigan 

Politicians and the Bureaucracy in Japan: The Role of 
Preference Homogeneity in Principal-Agent Relations 
Michael Bailey, Stanford University 

Party Defectors and Loyalists: Learning from the Recent 
Political Change in Japan 

Junko Kato, University of Tokyo 

Why Did Japanese Socialists Abandon Unarmed Neutrality 
Policy? 

Masaru Kohno, University of British Columbia 

Voters’ Response to the 1993 Political Change in Japan 
Yoshitaka Nishizawa, Meiji Gakuin University 

John C. Campbell, University of Michigan 

Gary W. Cox, University of California, San Diego 


Room: 
Chair: 


NESTED INSTITUTIONS: LESSONS FROM THE EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION PROCESS 


Co-sponsored by 30-16 

Lake Huron 

Vinod Aggarwal, University of California, Berkeley 

Cedric Dupont, University of Geneva 

Paola Guerrieri, University of Rome 

Benjamin J. Cohen, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Beverly Crawford, University of California, Berkeley 
Steven Weber, University of California, Berkeley 


Room: 


30-17 


Room: 
COMMERCIAL LIBERALISM UNDER FIRE?: ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE AND CONFLICT 
Co-sponsored by 30-17 
Conference 4G 
Richard N. Rosecrance, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Commercial Liberalism Under Fire? Decision-Making 
Analysis of the Effects of Economic Interdependence in 
1914 and 1936 
Norrin M. Ripsman, University of Pennsylvania 


33-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Thursday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Jean-Marc F. Blanchard, University of Pennsylvania 
Distributive Problems, Strategic Delay, and International 
Cooperation Under Uncertainty 

Motoshi Suzuki, Kwansei Gakuin University 

Modeling Economic Interdependence and War: A Theory 
of Trade Expectations 

Dale Copeland, University of Virginia 


Paul Papayoanou, University of California, San Diego 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER ROBERT GILPIN’S U.S. POWER 
AND THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION: THE 
POLITICS OF THE FIRM IN INTERNATIONAL AND 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Co-sponsored by 30-4 
Williford C 


RETHINKING REALISM IN A POST-COLD WAR WORLD 
Lake Erie 

Colin Elman, Columbia University 

The Political Economy of Nuclear Dissuasion 

Karen Ruth Adams, University of California, Berkeley 


Ideorealism: Introducing Values into Structure 
Steve Brinkoetter, University of Southern California 
Ideas, Sovereignty, and the Revolution at Westphalia 
Daniel Philpott, Harvard University 


Lessons From the Past: A Reconsideration of the Great 
Debate Between idealism and Realism 
Brian C. Schmidt, SUNY, Albany 


Stephen A. Kocs, College of the Holy Cross 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER ROBERT GILPIN’S U.S. POWER 
AND THE MULTINATIONAL CORORATION: THE POLITICS 
OF THE FIRM IN INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 


Co-sponsored by 27-22 

Williford C 

Susan Strange, University of Warwick 

After Protectionism: Political Conflicts Over Foreign Direct 


Investment in Developed Countries 
Jonathan Crystal, Harvard University 


Convergence in the 1990s? The Comparative Political 
Economy of Multinational Corporations 

William Keller, Office of Technology Assessment 
Simon Reich, University of Pittsburgh 

Louis W. Pauly, University of Toronto 

Gerschenkron on His Head: Capital Flows in Political 
Perspective 

Daniel Verdier, European University Institute 

Michael Mastanduno, Dartmouth College 

Robert Gilpin, Princeton University 


NESTED INSTITUTIONS: LESSONS FROM THE EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION PROCESS 


Co-sponsored by 27-2 
Lake Huron 


COMMERCIAL LIBERALISM UNDER FIRE?: ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE AND CONFLICT 


Co-sponsored by 27-8 
Conference 4G 


INTERVENTION, LIBERALISM, AND FOREIGN POLICY 
CONFLICT 


Waldorf 
Marie T. Henehan, Vanderbi/t University 


Putting Military Intervention Into the Democratic Peace 
Charles W. Kegley, Jr., University of South Carolina 
Margaret G. Hermann, Ohio State University 


27-22 
Disc: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
27: 
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Thursday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Disc 


35-9 


Room: 


37-1 


Room 
Chair 


Papers: 


Disc 
39-8 
Room: 


Chair: 


Papers 


Room 


41-1 


Room: 
Chair 


Papers: 


Global Arms and Worldwide Aggression: Overt Military 
Interventions, 1945-1991 

Herbert K. Tillema, University of Missouri, Columbia 
David Kinsella, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Presidential Preferences, Public Opinion Climate and 
Foreign Policy Behavior 

Karen A. Rasler, /ndiana University 

William R. Thompson, /ndiana University 

Bilateral Conflict and Trade, 1946-86: The Role of 
Economic Interdependence in Conflict Processes 
Soo Yeon Kim, Ya/e University 


Frederic S. Pearson, Wayne State University 


TOLERATION AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
Co-sponsored by 1-15 
P.D.R.1 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY AND ECOLOGICAL PRACTICE 
Co-sponsored by 41-9 

Conference 4B 

Patrick Hamlett, North Carolina State University 

Urban Environmental Politics in Brazil: Popular Perception 
and Participation 

Jamie Jacobs Anderson, University of Pittsburgh 

New Institutional Liberalism: The Role of Consensus 
Building Groups in Developing Environmental Policy 
Helen Roland, Ca/ifornia Research Bureau 

Individual Protest, Community Mobilization, and the 
NIMBY Syndrome 

Heather Elliott, Ya/e University 

The Social Construction of Environmental Justice 
Stephen Sandweiss, University of Washington, Seattle 
Steven Breyman, Rochester Polytechnic Institute 


ADVERTISING AS CAMPAIGN COMMUNICATION 
Williford B 

Montague Kern, Autgers University 

Presentation of Self in U.S. Senate Advertising 
Jon F. Hale, University of Oklahoma 

Jeff Fox, University of Oklahoma 

Rick Farmer, University of Oklahoma 

When is an Attack Fair? Citizen Recall, Use, and 
Evaluation of Negative Advertising 

Montague Kern, Autgers University 

Turnout Effects of Negative Advertising in a Presidential 
Campaign 

Craig L. Brians, University of California, Irvine 
Martin Wattenberg, University of California, Irvine 
Steven C. Brooks, University of Akron 

Marilyn Roberts, University of Florida 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN POLITICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


Co-sponsored by 42-2 
P.D.R.3 


REPOSITIONING CLASS IN STRUGGLES FOR LIBERATION 


Co-sponsored by 2-21 

Conference 4K 

Joy James, University of Massachusetts 

The Material and Political Force of Racial Imaginings 
Cedric Robinson, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Desiring Revolution: Marx and the Question of Pleasure 
Bradley Macdonald, Co/orado State University 
Representing Labor in Marxist Struggles Against Capital 
William Corlett, Bates College 

Racialized Representations of Sexual Violence and the 
Repositioning of Class 

Joy James, University of Massachusetts 

Zillah Eisenstein, /thaca College 


Disc: 


Detailed Listing 


DEMOCRATIC THEORY AND ECOLOGICAL PRACTICE 
Co-sponsored by 37-1 
Conference 4B 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN POLITICAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Co-sponsored by 39-12 

P.D.R.3 

Jon Krosnick, Ohio State University 

Priming Effects of News and Advertising During 
Campaigns 

Nicholas Valentino, University of California, Los Angeles 
Directly Negative: Effects of Political Advertising and 
Party-based Expectancies on Candidate Evaluations 
Michael D. Cohen, University of Florida 
Michael Weigold, University of Florida 
Political Advertising and Public Mood: 
Study of Children’s Political Attitudes 
Wendy Rahn, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Rebecca Hirshorn, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
New Media Priming and the 1992 Presidential Election 
Laura Brannon, Ohio State University 

Jon Krosnick, Ohio State University 

Teri Jori, University of California, Santa Barbara 


An Experimental 


APSA Panels 


APSA Hyde Park Session 
Hyde Park sessions are open discussion sessions with short formal 


presentations. 
the audience. 


Session | 
Room: 


Moderator: 
Commentators: 


The moderator is a facilitator. 
Come, speak your mind. 


Participation is from 


HOW ANGRY IS THE ELECTORATE? 
Normandie Lounge 

Catherine E. Rudder, APSA 

Michael Dawson, University of Chicago 
E.J. Dionne, The Washington Post 

Sue Carroll, Rutgers University 


Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF 
LATINOS IN THE PROFESSION 


Conference 4F 

Luis R. Fraga, Stanford University 

Henry Flores, St. Mary’s University 

Eduardo Gamarra, Florida International University 
Jerry Polinard, University of Texas, Pan American 
Cecilia Rodriguez, Southwest Texas State University 
Ernesto Vergara, University of the District of Columbia 


Related Group Panels 


British Politics Group 


Panel 6 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
Conference 4C 
Harold D. Clarke, University of North Texas 


The Dynamics of Party Identification Since the 1992 
Election 

Harold D. Clarke, University of North Texas 

Marianne C. Stewart, University of Texas, Dallas 
Paul F. Whiteley, University of Sheffield 

Council Housing and the Expansion of a Conservative 
Electorate: Some Aggregate Results 

William H. Field, Brandeis University 

Economic Expectations and the Politcal Business Cycle in 
the United Kingdom 

Matt Ladner, University of Houston 


f 
Room 
42-2 
Room 
Chair 
Papers | 
| 
| 
Disc 
60 | 
| 


Detailed Listing 


The Media and Leader Effects in Britain 
Anthony Mughan, Ohio State University 


Disc: Richard S. Flickinger, Wittenberg University 
Matthew Burbank, University of Utah 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 4 THE FOUNDERS ON FOUNDING 

Room: Williford A 

Chair: Gary Rosen, Harvard University 

Papers: Madison and the Paradox of Liberal Prudence 
Gary Rosen, Harvard University 

Washington as Founder 

Matthew Spalding, 7he Heritage Foundation 
Hamilton and the American Republican 

Karl Walling, United States Air Force Academy 
Charles Kesler, Claremont McKenna College 
Walter Berns, Georgetown University 


Disc: 


Committee on Health Politics 


Panel 1 ee PERSPECTIVE ON HEALTH POLICY 
ISSUE 


P.D.R.4 


Pauline Vaillancourt Rosenau, University of Texas, 
Houston 

The Waning of Cooperative Bargaining - The Dutch Case 
Jan van der Made, University of Limburg 

Harm Lieverdink, University of Limburg 

Rationing Medical Care: A Cross-Cultural and Institutional 
Comparison 

Joan Price Boase, University of Windsor 

Societal Consensus Development: What Citizen 
Perceptions Tell Us about Sweden, Poland, and the United 
States 

Diane M. Duffy, /owa State University 

Local Participation and Its Impact on the Distribution of 
Health Care Resources: The Labour Party’s Health Policy 
Katherine Fierlbeck, Da/housie University 


Hugh Stephens, University of Houston 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION COMPARING AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
AMERICA IN 1787-1837, EUROPE IN 1945-1995 


Room: Inti Blirm South 
Chair: Sanford Levinson, University of Texas, Austin 
Part: Bruce Ackerman, Ya/e University 
Walter Dean Burnham, University of Texas, Austin 
Karol E. Soltan, University of Maryland 
Samuel Beer, Harvard University 
John Ferejohn, Stanford University 


Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 

Panel 1 CONTAINING DOMESTIC UNREST IN SMALL NATIONS: 
ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIANS: A COMPARATIVE 
VIEW 

Conference 4A 

Harold M. Waller, McGi// University 


The Peace Process: Violence of the Radicals 

R. Reuben Miller, Teikyo Loretto Heights University 
Containing Domestic Unrest According to Comparative 
Jurisprudential and Public Law Standards of Incompatible 
Legal Systems 

Louis Rene Beres, Purdue University 

The Knesset and the Peace Process 

Frank Tachau, University of Iilinois, Chicago Circle 
Howard Adelson, CUNY 

Shoshana Klebanoff, Conference for the Study of Israe/ 
Politics 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Thursday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 
Panel 9 STRATEGY AND TACTICS FOR THE NEWT AGE 
Room: Conference 4E 
Chair: Michael Vocino, University of Rhode Island 
Papers: Gays in the Military and the Perils of U.S. Legislative 
Politics 
David Rayside, University of Toronto 
Gay Rights and the States 
Paula L. O’Loughlin, University of Minnesota 
Equal Employment Opportunity in the Federal Service? 
Gregory B. Lewis, American University 
Strategy and Tactics for the Movement in the Newt Age 
Kenneth Sherrill, Hunter College 
Disc: Michael Vocino, University of Rhode Island 
Society for Greek Political Thought 
Panel 1 PLATONIC JUSTICE 
Room: Conference 4M 
Chair: James F. O’Leary, Dzemen College 
Papers: See No Evil: The Story of Gyges in Herodotus and Plato 
Katherine Philippakis, Arizona State University 
Is there a Necessary Relation between Justice and 
Platonic Ontology? George Parkin Grant’s Account of the 
Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic 
Roberta Sullivan Bayer, University of Notre Dame 
On the Grounds of Justice and Deserving: The Role of 
Rhetoric in the Socratic Myth in Plato’s Gorgias 
Damon Linker, Michigan State University 
James F. O'Leary, Daemen College 
John Wallach, Hunter College 


Disc: 


Thursday, 5:30 pm to 6:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations 
Comparative Politics (Conference 4D) 
Internships and Experiential Education 


(Williford A) 


(Conference 4A) 


The Pi Sigma Alpha Guest Lecture 

Room: Intl Blirm North 

Introduction: David Magleby, Brigham Young University 
"1994: A Realigning Election?" 

William Kristol, The Standard 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Conference Group on French Politics and Society (Conference 4F) 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus (P.D.R.3) 


Group Business Meetings 
Party Politics Editorial Board Open Meeting (P.D.A.6) 
Security Studies (Conference 4/J) 


Thursday, 5:30 pmto 7:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


40-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


WHAT IS TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS? 
Conference 5H 

Stephen M. Sachs, /ndiana University 

How Transformationalists Think About 


Transformationalism: Themes and Implications 

Richard S. Beth, Congressiona/ Research Service 
Transforming the American Political Landscape: Emerging 
Alliances Among Progressive and Green Parties in the 
USA 

Anthony De Sales Affigne, Providence College 
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Thursday, 5:30 pm to 7:00 pm 


Transformational Politics: Beyond Critique 
Edward W. Schwerin, Florida Atlantic University 


Stephen Woolpert, St. Mary’s University 
Robert Gilbert, University of South Carolina 


ISOLATIONISM RECONFIGURED: A SYMPOSIUM IN 
MEMORY OF THE LATE ERIC NORDLINGER 


Marquette 

Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University 
Christopher Layne, Harvard University 
John Mearsheimer, University of Chicago 
Larry Diamond, Stanford University 
Michael Desch, Harvard University 


Group Business Meeting 
Christians in Political Science Business Meeting (Conference 4M) 


Thursday, 6:15 pm to 7:30 pm 


Group Reception 


Westview Press: “Dilemmas in American Politics” Series 
(Normandie Lounge) 


Thursday, 6:30 pm to 8:00 pm 


APSA Committee Reception 


Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
(Conference 4E) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 


Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations, co-sponsored by the 
Center for the Study of Federalism (Williford B) 


Science, Technology, Environment, and Politics (Conference 4G) 
Internships and Experiential Education (Conference 48) 


Related Group Receptions 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus (P.D.R.4) 
Society of Catholic Social Scientists (P.D.A. 7) 


Group Receptions 
American Enterprise Institute (Lake Michigan) 


Binghamton University, Department of Political Science 
(Boulevard A} 


Black Women in the Profession (Co-sponsored by the Women’s 
Caucus for Political Science) (Boulevard B) 

Boston College, Political Science Department (P.D.R. 7) 

Cambridge University Press (Continental C) 

Columbia University, Department of Political Science (P.D.R. 5) 

Electoral Studies (Lake Ontario) 

Indiana University (Lake Huron) 


University of Maryland Department of Government and Politics 
(Conference 41) 


University of Missouri, Columbia (Bou/evard C) 

New York University (Conference 4C) 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Department of Political 
Science (Conference 4K) 

University of Notre Dame, Department of Government and 
International Studies (co-sponsored by The Review of 
Politics) (Continental A) 

Princeton University, Department of Politics (P.D.R.2) 

The Review of Politics (co-sponsored by the University of 
Notre Dame, Department of Government and International 
Studies) (Continental A) 


Detailed Listing 


Rutgers University (Conference 4H) 

Security Studies (Conference 4L) 

University of Virginia (Astoria) 

University of Washington, Political Science Department (Lake Erie) 


Thursday, 6:45 pm to 8:00 pm 


Related Group Reception 
Pi Sigma Alpha 75th Anniversary (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


Thursday, 8:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panel 


40-8 TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS SUPPORT GROUP AND 
CONVERSATION WITH TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS 
1995 PROGRAM CHAIR AND 1996 PROGRAM CHAIR 
Conference 5H 

Edward W. Schwerin, Florida Atlaritic University 
Anthony De Sales Affigne, Providence College 


Room: 
Chair: 


Thursday, 8:30 pm to 10:00 pm 


APSA Plenary Session 


AWARDS CEREMONY AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Room: Grand Ballroom 


Presentation of Awards: 
Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, Corne// University 
Peter J. Katzenstein, Corne// University 


Introduction of President: 
Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 


Presidential Address: 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University 
"The Citizen as Respondent: Surveys, Representation, and 
American Democracy" 


Thursday, 10:00 pm to 11:30 pm 


APSA Presidential Reception (Normandie Lounge) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1995 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Panel Paper Room Sales 

APSA Exhibits 

APSA Child Care 


8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
8:30 am to 10:00 pm 


Friday, 7:00 am to 9:00 am 


Group Business Meeting 


Race, Ethnicity and Politics Breakfast Meeting 
(PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Room 
Part 
Disc 
62 | 
i 


Detailed Listing 


Friday, 7:30 am to 9:00 am 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Women and Politics Journal Editoriai Board Breakfast Meeting 
(Conference 5E} 


Group Business Meetings 


international Studies Association Section Leader Breakfast 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


The Washington Center Breakfast Meeting (PDR 7-Palmer House) 


Friday, 8:00 am to 10:00 am 


Group Business Meeting 


Legislative Studies Quarterly Editorial Board Meeting 
(Conference 


Friday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-10 ROUNDTABLE ON CIVIC VIRTUE AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

Intl Blirm North 

John Wallach, Hunter College 

Benjamin Barber, Rutgers University 

Jeremy Rabkin, Corne// University 


Mary L. Shanley, Vassar Co/lege 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF RIGHTS AND JUSTICE 
Co-sponsored by Political Economy for the Good Society 
(PEGS), Panel 2 

Boulevard A 

Carole Pateman, University of California, Los Angeles 


On Justice and the Economy 
David Levine, University of Denver 


Social Ontology and Group Rights 

Carol Gould, Stevens Institute of Technology 

The Family, Civil Society, and Ethical Community 
Richard Dien Winfield, University of Georgia 

Economic Community and Economic Equality: A Social 
Theory of Property 

Ross Zucker, Yeshiva University 

Jeremy Waldron, University of California, Berkeley 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


HANNAH ARENDT AND THE PUBLIC WORLD: AFTER 20 
YEARS 

Continental C 

Jeffrey Isaac, /ndiana University 

Redemption or Resistance: Narrative and the Common 
World of Ricoeur and Arendt 

Lisa Disch, University of Minnesota 

Hannah Arendt and Liberal Political Thought Today 
Suzanne Jacobitti, Southern //linois University, 
Edwardsville 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Hannah Arendt on the Scope and Limits of Social Science: 


1929-1975 
Joanna Vecchiarelli Scott, Eastern Michigan University 


Hannah Arendt and Democracy: A Reconsideration of Her 
Politics of Freedom 
Shin Chiba, /nternational Christian University 


Jeffrey Isaac, /ndiana University 


LIBERALISM, NATIONALISM, AND IDENTITY POLITICS 
P.D.R.3 
Bernard Yack, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Disc: 


3-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


6-6 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


7:30 am to 9:00 am 


Friday, 


Ethnic Identity and the Construction of Democratic 
Community 
Oliver Avens, Princeton University 


Political Theory and the Politics of Patriotism: Civic 
Obligations versus National Loyalties 
Kenneth G. Lawson, University of Washington 


The Idea of Non-Liberal Constitutionalism 
Graham Walker, University of Pennsylvania 

Mary Lou Kendrigan, Lansing Community College 
Jeff Spinner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


LIBERALISM, PLURALISM, AND THE GOOD LIFE 
Boulevard B 
Edward B. Portis, Texas A&M University 


Constituting Liberal Diversity: Against Postmodernism 
Stephen Macedo, Syracuse University 


Liberalism, Pluralism, and the Meaning of Social Diversity 
Pratap Mehta, Harvard University 

Liberalism and Pluralism: An Uneasy Alliance 

Alan Ryan, Princeton University 

Ronald Beiner, University of Toronto 


MODELS OF LEGISLATURES 

Conference 5G 

Jonathan N. Katz, Harvard University 

States as Policy Laboratories 

Ken Kollman, University of Michigan 

Scott E. Page, California institute of Technology 
Coalition Dynamics 

Daniel A. Diermeier, Stanford University 

Party Positions, Initiatives and Referenda 

James Snyder, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tim Fedderson, Northwestern University 
Jonathan N. Katz, Harvard University 


MINORITY GROUP INTERESTS AND LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


Boulevard C 
David T. Canon, University of Wisconsin 


Minority Groups in Congress: The Black, Women’s Issues, 
and Hispanic Caucuses 
Charles E. Menifield, University of Missouri 


The Congressional Black Caucus and its Liberal Ideology: 
A Search for Explanations 
F. Carl Walton. University of Georgia 


Voting Behavior in the Congressional Black Caucus: 
Group Agreement and Regional Influences 

Neil Pinney, Western Michigan University 

George Serra, University of Miami 


Congressional Representation of Minority Interests: The 
Case of the 1990 Civil Rights Act 
Vincent L. Hutchings, University of California, Los Angeles 


David T. Canon, University of Wisconsin 
Richard L. Hall, University of Michigan 


ROUNDTABLE ON RESEARCH APPROACHES TO THE 
PRESIDENCY 


Grand Ballroom 

Larry Berman, University of California, Davis 
Larry Berman, University of California, Davis 
Bert Rockman, University of Pittsburgh 
Terry Sullivan, University cf North Carolina 
Michael Nelson, Rhodes College 

John Hart, Australian National University 
Barbara Norrander, University of Arizona 


Disc: 
4-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
1-13 
| 
2-2 
Room: 
Disc: | 
2-11 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Friday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


8-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


9-3 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


10-8 
Room: 
Chair 
Papers: 


Disc: 


11-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


THE DYNAMICS OF POLITICAL REASONING 
Conference 5F 

William Jacoby, University of South Carolina 
Value Conflict and Susceptibility to Persuasion by 
Value-Justified Survey Questions 

Kathleen McGraw, SUNY, Stony Brook 
Consensus Cues in Political Persuasion 

Diana Mutz, University of Wisconsin 

Mira Sotriovic, University of Wisconsin 

Prestige Cues and Policy Attitudes 

Eric R.A.N. Smith, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Peverill Squire, University of lowa 

Group Attachments, Multiple Values, and Political 
Tolerance 

Jon Hurwitz, University of Pittsburgh 

Mark Peffley, University of Kentucky 

James L. Gibson, University of Houston 


MANDATE AND MYSTERY IN 1994 

Waldorf 

Robert Erikson, University of Houston 

Explaining the Republican Takeover of the House of 
Representatives: Evidence from the 1992-1994 NES Panel 
Survey 

Alan Abramowitz, Emory University 

Suzi Ishikawa, Emory University 

Seats and Votes in the 1994 House Election 

Robert Orme, Michigan State University 

1994 Elections in Ohio: Testing Hypthoses About What 
the Voters "Said" 

Alfred Tuchfarber, University of Cincinnati 

Andrew Smith, University of Cincinnati 

Eric Rademacher, University of Cincinnati 

Gary C. Jacobson, University of California, San Diego 


PARTIES: DECAY, REVIVAL, CHANGE 

Joliet 

Frank Sorauf, University of Minnesota 

Public Opinion, Party Platforms, and Public Policy, 
1980-1992 

Alan Monroe, ///ionois State University 

Party Ideology: In Search of Causal Explanation 
John Gerring, Boston University 

The State of the Parties: Party Salience in the 
Contemporary State 

John J. Coleman, University of Wisconsin 
Howard Scarrow, SUNY, Stony Brook 


THE POSITIVE THEORY OF LAW AND COURTS 
Conference 4D 

Gregory A. Caldeira, Ohio State University 
Documenting Strategic interaction on the U.S. Supreme 
Court 

Lee Epstein, Washington University, St. Louis 

Jack Knight, Washington University, St. Louis 
Legislative Rhetoric, Statutory Interpretation, and the 
Structure of Modern Civil Rights Legislation 

Daniel B. Rodriguez, University of California, Berkeley 
Barry Weingast, Stanford University 

The Marksist Model of Supreme Court Decision Making: 
Separation of Powers Games in the Positive Theory of 
Law and Courts 

Jeffrey Segal, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Judicial Organization and Political Control 

Pablo Spiller, University of California, Berkeley 
Emerson Tiller, University of Texas, Austin 

Lawrence Baum, Ohio State University 

Charles M. Cameron, Co/umbia University 


Detailed Listing 


ROUNDTABLE ON AUTHOR MEETS CRITICS: MARTIN 
SHAPIRO AND THE STUDY OF PUBLIC LAW AND 
JUDICIAL POLITICS 


Intl Blirm South 

Harry Stumpf, University of New Mexico 

Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 
Leslie Friedman Goldstein, University of Delaware 
Herbert Jacobs, Northwestern University 

Michael McCann, University of Washington 

Kim Scheppele, University of Michigan 

Edward Schwartz, Harvard University 

Harold J. Spaeth, Michigan State University 


EMPIRICAL RESEARCH ON THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
Conference 5H 

Jeffrey Brudney, University of Georgia 

Repeated Findings of Sharp Differences Between Public 
and Private Managers’ Perceptions of Personnel Rules 
Hal G. Rainey, University of Georgia 

Rex Facer, University of Georgia 

Barry Bozeman, Georgia /nstitute of Technology 


Whistleblowers in the Federal Civil Service: New Evidence 
of the Public Service Ethic? 

Gene A. Brewer, University of Georgia 

Sally Coleman Selden, University of Georgia 


Comparing Individual and Organization Level Determinants 
of Career-Noncareer Relations in the Higher Civil Service 
Robert Maranto, Lafayette College 


Americans with Disabilities Act 
Stephen E. Condrey, University of Georgia 
Jeffrey Brudney, University of Georgia 


James Perry, /ndiana University 


RACIAL POLITICS IN AMERICAN CITIES: REVISITED 
Continental B 
Dale Rogers Marshall, Wheaton College 


New York: The Great Anomaly 
John Mollenkopf, CUNY 


Race and Ethnicity in Chicago Politics 

Dianne Pinderhughes, University of I/linois, Urbana 

The End of Biracial Coalitions in Los Angeles? 

Raphael Sonenshein, Ca/ifornia State University, Fullerton 


Atlanta and the Limited Reach of Electoral Control 
Clarence Stone, University of Maryland 


Latinos in the Politics of American Cities: Patterns of 
Diversity and Difference 
Fernando Guerra, Loyola Marymount University 


Minority Mobilization in Ten California Cities: Failure and 
Successes 

Rufus Browning, San Francisco State University 

David Tabb, San Francisco State University 


ROUNDTABLE ON NEW DIRECTIONS IN URBAN 
POLITICS: YOUNG SCHOLARS INVITATIONAL PANEL 
Conference 4A 

Harold Wollman, Wayne State University 

David L. Imbroscio, University of Louisville 

Cynthia Y. Jackson, Michigan State University 

Paul Lewis, Florida International University 

Katherine Underwood, University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 
Sherri Leronda Wallace, Corne// University 

Susan MacManus, University of South Florida 


SETTING THE POLICY AGENDA: THE ROLE OF 
GOVERNORS 


Conference 4J 
Thad Beyle, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Room , 
Chair 
Part 
13-8 
Room: 
Chair: | 
Papers: 
| 
Disc: 
15-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
| 
15-16 
Room 4 
Chair 
Part 
| 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: 


17-6 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Governors, Budgets, and Agency Support: The Role of 
Governors in the Policy Process 
Eric L. Sexton, University of Kansas 


Reinvent State Government or Reorganize It? Governors’ 
Proposals for Administrative Reform in the 1990s 
Dan Durning, University of Georgia 


Tracing Patterns of Influence Between Gubernatorial and 
Presidential Agendas 
Daniel DiLeo, Pennsy/vania State University 


Governors, Presidents, and Disaster Declarations 
Richard Sylves, University of Delaware 
William Waugh, Georgia State University 


The Item Reduction Veto: Fiscal Effects and Interbranch 
Consequences 

Thomas P. Lauth, University of Georgia 

Glenn Abney, Georgia State University 


Clive S. Thomas, University of Alaska Southeast 
Bruce Wallin, Northeastern University 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF FEDERAL BUDGET 
REFORM 


Williford B 

Kent E. Portney, 7ufts University 

Explaining the Budget Deficit 

Danial Hofrenning, St. O/af College 

Alternatives to the Balanced Budget Amendment 

Roy T. Meyers, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 


Establishing Orthodoxy: Electoral Sources and Institutional 
Effects in Congressional Budget Reform 

James V. Saturno, Congressional Research Service 
Richard Forgette, Miami University 


Reforming Fiscal Policymaking: Explanatory Frameworks 
and Likely Consequences 
Scott D. Ward, University of Missouri 


Kent E. Portney, 7ufts University 


IDEOLOGY AND INTERESTS IN THE HISTORY OF TRADE 
Co-sponsored by 30-13 
Conference 4H 


SOCIAL RIGHTS AND SOCIAL REALITIES 
Marquette 

Evelyn Brodkin, University of Chicago 
Mary Becker, University of Chicago 
Michael Dawson, University of Chicago 
Jennifer Hochschild, Princeton University 
Margaret Weir, Brookings Institution 
Michael Waizer, Princeton University 


INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 30-15 

Continental A 

Martin Shefter, Corne// University 


Reinventing the American State: Political Dynamics in the 
Post-Cold War Era 
Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego 


The International Environment and American Political 
Institutions 
Ronald Rogowski, University of California, Los Angeles 


international Hegemony and America Party Politics: The 
“Party Period” vs. the Contemporary Era 
Martin Shefter, Corne// University 


Constructing the Cold War State 
Aaron Friedberg, Princeton University 


J. Lawrence Broz, Harvard University 


EAST ASIAN NICS IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
P.D.R.7 
Thomas Callaghy, University of Pennsylvania 


Papers: 


Disc: 


23-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Friday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


The Developmental State: Comparison of the Israeli and 
East Asian Economic Miracles 

David Levi-Faur, London School of Economics 

The Withering Away of the State? Neoliberalism and 
Neomercantilism in Latin America and East Asia 
Vincent Wang, University of Miami 

Democratization and Labor: Paradox in Recent 
Democratizationin East Asia and Latin America 
Hyunseog Yu, Northwestern University 

Thomas Callaghy, University of Pennsylvania 
Deborah Brautigam, American University 


THE AUTHORITARIAN HOLDOUTS: MIDDLE EAST AND 
EAST ASIA 


P.D.R.6 

Donald Emmerson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Monarchs and Parliaments: Democratizing Monarchial 
Political Institutions in the Middle East 

Michael Herb, University of California, Los Angeles 
Flirting with Openness: Dilemmas of Succession in 
Soeharto’s Indonesia 

Jacques Bertrand, Princeton University 

Collectivism and Democracy: Managing Electoral 
Candidacy in China 

Chih-yu Shih, National Taiwan University 

Economic and Political Liberalization in the Middle East 
Ellen Lust-Okar, University of Michigan 


Donald Emmerson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 
IN THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

P.D.R.5 

Paul D’Anieri, University of Kansas 

Economic Dependence in Ukrainian Foreign Policy 

Paul D’Anieri, University of Kansas 

Leadership Perception and Foreign Policy: Nuclear 
Decision-Making in Belarus and Ukraine 

Suzette R. Grillot, University of Georgia 

The Lithuania-Russia Energy Relationship 

Theresa Sabonis-Chafee, Emory University 
Cooperation and Conflict in Kazakhstan’s Russia Policy 
Bryan Schmiedeler, Ohio State University 

Old Neighbors in the New Reality: Post-Communist 
Poland and Post-Soviet Belarus 

Voytek Zubek, University of Alabama, Birmingham 
James Goldgeier, George Washington University 


THE POLITICS OF INSTITUTIONAL DESIGN AND POLICY 
CHANGE: EUROPEAN CASES 

Conference 4L 

Carol Mershon, University of Virginia 

The History of Conditional Agenda-Setting in the European 
Union 

George Tsebelis, University of California, Los Angeles 
Amie Kreppel, University of California, Los Angeles 
Formative Moments vs. Rational Choice: 
Swedish Corporatism 

Bo Rothstein, Goteborg University 
Evaluating the Significance of Institutional and Culturai 
Theories of Change: Monetary Policy in Germany, Britain, 
France: 1979-1994 

Peter Loedel, University of Utah 

Michael Wallerstein, Northwestern University 


Explaining 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPE AND ITS ELECTIONS FOR 
PARTIES AND VOTERS 


Lake Michigan 
Marianne C. Stewart, University of Texas, Dallas 


Disc: 
24-17 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: Papers: 
Room: 
20-9 
Room: 
Part: 
Disc: 
25-4 
: Room: 
21-5 Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
22-1 Chair: 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Friday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Papers: 


Disc: 


27-16 
Room: 
Chair: 

Papers 


28-13 
Room: 


29-2 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


European Political Parties and European Integration 
Reciprocal Effects 

Mary Hampton, University of Utah 

Steven Jones, University of Utah 


Touchstones of Dissent: Opposition to the European Union 
in West European Party Systems 
Paul Taggart, University of Sussex 


Public Support for European Integration: A Longitudunal 
Analysis 

Andreas Sobisch, John Carro// University 

David Patterson, Southern Methodist University 


William M. Downs, Odense University 


COPING WITH CONFLICT 
Co-sponsored by 28-13 

Lake Ontario 

Roger E. Kanet, University of iilinois 


Coping as a Strategy 
Edward A. Kolodziej, University of I/linois 


Bargaining as the Coping Process 
|. William Zartman, Johns Hopkins University 


Transparency and the Coping Process 
Edward Laurance, Monterrey /nstitute of International 
Studies 


Democratization and the Coping Process 
Patrick Morgan, University of California, Irvine 


Phil Williams, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard K. Herrman, Ohio State University 


LIBERAL STATES AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
P.D.R.1 
John C. Matthews Ill, Co/umbia University 


Testing the Democratic Bonds: Do Democratic Nations 
Collaborate in Militarized Interstate Conflicts? 
Michael Mousseau, Binghamton University 


Democracy, Amity and War: An Evolutionary Explanation 
for the Democratic Peace 

Juliann Allison, Binghamton University 

Glenn A. Oclassen, Jr., Binghamton University 


Liberalism and the Relations of Nations 
Louise Hodgden Thompson, University of Texas, Austin 


Liberalism and World Politics 
Wade Huntley, University of California, Berkeley 


John Orme, Oglethorpe University 


LIBERALISM AND ITS ALTERNATIVES IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: RETHINKING SECURITY IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Astoria 

Hayward R. Alker, University of Southern California 
David A. Baldwin, Co/umbia University 

James Der Derian, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Lisa Martin, Harvard University 

Barry Posen, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


COPING WITH CONFLICT 
Co-sponsored by 27-12 
Lake Ontario 


SOURCES OF CIVILIAN CONTROL 

Conference 41 

David S. Sorenson, Air War College 

A Principal-Agent Explanation of Civilian Control 
Deborah Avant, SUNY, Albany 

A Structural Theory of Civil-Military Relations 
Michael Desch, Harvard University 


Disc 


30-13 


Room 
Chair 


Papers 


30-15 


Room 


32-1 


Chair 


Papers 


33-3 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers 


35-1 


Room 
Chair: 
Part: 


Detailed Listing 


Who's In Charge? 
Force 

Peter Feaver, Duke University 
Kurt Dassel 


Civil-Military Relations and the Use of 


Columbia University 


IDEOLOGY AND INTERESTS IN THE HISTORY OF TRADE 
Co-sponsored by 18-15 

Conference 4H 

Timothy McKeown, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Interests, Ideology and Politics: Agricultural Trade Policy 
in Nineteenth-Century Britain and Germany 
Cheryl Schonhardt-Bailey, London School of Economics 


The Role of Interests in an Authoritarian Political System: 
The Amount and Pattern of Trade Liberalization in Mexico 
Patrick Cronin, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Interests and Ideology in the UK Parliament of 1841-47: 
An Analysis of Rollicali Voting 
lain Mc Lean, Oxford University 


Timothy McKeown, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Douglas Irwin, University of Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 21-5 
Continental A 


THE FUTURE OF VOTING RIGHTS IN THE WAKE OF 
SHAW V. RENO AND ITS PROGENY 


Lake Huron 
Nancy Maveety, 7u/ane University 


The Supreme Court’s Destabilization of Single Member 
District 


Sam Issachroff, University of Texas 
Pamela Karlan, University of Virginia 


Congressional Redistricting After 1984: People, Places 
and/or Things 
Tim O’Rourke, Clemson University 


Voting Rights After Shaw and Holder 
Mark Rush, Washington and Lee University 


Chandler Davidson, Aice University 
Edward Still, Attorney at Law 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR 
P.D.R.4 
William J. Dixon, University of Arizona 


When Democracies Fight One Another, Just What Is the 
Penalty for Violating the Law 
Michael Haas, University of Hawaii, Manoa 


Regime Type and Conflict Escalation: Democracies, 
Disputes, and Decisions 

James Lee Ray, Florida State University 

Kevin Wang, Florida State University 


Democratic Peace: Some Implications from East Asia 
Steve Chan, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Democratic War 
Alex Mintz, Texas A&M University 


Bruce M. Russett, Ya/e University 


LIBERALISM AND REVEALED RELIGION: TOLERATION OR 
CLOSET HOSTILITY 


P.D.R.2 

Hubert Morken, Regent University 

Charles W. Dunn, Clemson University 

Robert Booth Fowler, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers University 

Neal Riemer, Drew University 

Herbert W. Titus, The Forecast 


P 
27-12 
Room 
Chair | 
| 
| 
| 
Disc: 
Chair 
Part 
isc: 
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Detailed Listing 


38-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


ISSUES INVOLVED IN CRUISING THE INFOBAHN 
Conference 4M 

Cecilia G. Manrique, University of Wisconsin, La Crosse 
Policy Issues Along the Information Super Highway 

Marc Treibwasser, Centra/ Connecticut State University 
Electronic Mail and Its Implications on American 
Democracy 

Richard Groper, University of Southern California 
Cyberspace and the Political Science Classroom: Trials 
and Tribulations of Using the Internet and On-line 
Conferencing 

Michael C. Gizzi, Mesa State College 

Student Use of Internet Resources: Promises and 
Problems 

Roger Rose, University of California, Davis 

Plugged In: Computer Conferencing Information’s Effect 
on 1994 Voting Behavior 

Jeffrey D. Sadow, Louisiana State University, Shreveport 
Disc: Robert Brookshire, James Madison University 
39-10 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


THE MEDIA, INFORMATION, AND CITIZENSHIP 
Lake Erie 

W. Russell Neuman, 7ufts University 

Rethinking the Marketplace Metaphor: Political 
Information and Transaction Cost Economics 

Joe Arena, Northwestern University 

Second Thoughts on Ad-Watches 

William G. Mayer, Northeastern University 

Explaining Variations in Citizen Information About Foreign 
Affairs: A Cross-National Study 

John R. Baker, Wittenberg University 

Linda L.M. Bennett, Wittenberg University 

Richard S. Flickinger, Wittenberg University 

Stephen E. Bennett, University of Cincinnati 

Staci Rhine, Wittenberg University 

What Can Political Science Do to Help the Press Help 
Voters? The Story of the Five Minute Voters’ Guide 
Fred Smoller, Chapman University 


Disc: W. Russell Neuman, 7ufts University 


44-2 LEARNING BY DOING: INTERNSHIPS AND SERVICE 


LEARNING 

Conference 4F 

Mary Elizabeth Carroll, San Jose State University 
Journaling: How It Can Be A More Effective Experiential 
Learning Technique 

Glen A. Halva-Neubauer, Furman University 

Washington Semesters At Private Colleges And 
Universities: The Liberal Arts Contribution to Civic 
Education 

William Pederson, Louisiana State University, Shreveport 
Norman W. Provizer, Metropolitan State College of Denver 
Combining Community Service and the Study of American 
Public Policy 

William E. Hudson, Providence College 

Service Learning and Leadership In Social Change: The 
International and National Voluntary Service Training 
(INVST) Program at the University of Colorado, Boulder 
James R. Scarritt, University of Colorado 

William Morgan, /ndiana University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
Related Group Panels 


British Politics Group 

Panel 3 MINOR PARTIES IN BRITAIN 

Room: Conference 4E 

Chair: Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston 


Papers: How Liberal are the Greens, and How Green are the 
Liberals? 
Wolfgang Rudig, University of Strathclyde 
John Curtice, University of Strathclyde 


Friday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Ideology and Party Membership: The Case of the Scottish 
Greens 

Lynn G. Bennie, University of Paisley 

Plaid Cymru and Welsh Nationalism 

David Broughton, University of Wales, Cardiff 

Factions and Tendencies in Scottish Nationalism 

James Mitchell, University of Aberdeen 

William Mishier, University of South Carolina 

Arthur Cyr, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 


Disc: 


Claremont Institute 
Panel 5 THE BIBLE IN EARLY MODERN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Room: Williford C 
Chair: Martin Yaffe, North Texas State University 
Papers: "The Histories and Successes of the Hebrews": The 
Demise of the Biblical Polity in Spinoza’s 
Theologico-Political Treatise (1670) 
Martin Yaffe, North Texas State University 
"As Our Ordinary Prayers Say": Montaigne and the 
Enchantment of Everyday Life 
Robert Eden, Hi//sda/le College 


Machiavelli and the Art of Spiritual Warfare 
Grant Mindle, Yavneh Academy of Dallas 


The Deceptive Seamlessness of Leviathan and the 
Meaning of Hobbes’s Treatment of the Bible 
Paul Cooke, University of Houston 


Committee for Party Renewal 

Panel 1 MAKING THE CAST FOR PARTIES: AN AGENDA FOR THE 
COMMITTEE FOR PARTY RENEWAL 

Room: Conference 4K 

Part: John Kenneth White, Catholic University of America 
Gerald M. Pomper, Eag/eton /nstitute 
Jerome M. Mileur, University of Massachusetts 


Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 2 MEMORIAL PANEL: H.G. PETER WALLACH: 
REUNIFICATION AND THE NORMATIVE AND 
INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION OF GERMAN STATE 
AND SOCIETY 

Conference 4C 

Samuel Barnes, Georgetown University 

Institutional (Re)Constructions of German Identity in 
Comparative and Historical Perspective 

Martin Heisler, University of Maryland 

The Development of the German National Self-Concept 
and Issues of German Identity Today 

Lutz Hoffmann, University of Bielefeld 

Institutional and Normative Take-Overs: Transplanting 
West German Institutions to the New Bundeslander 
John D. Occhipinti, University of Maryland 
Constitution-Making in the the New Lander 

Arthur Gunlicks, University of Richmond 

Joyce Mushaben, Ohio State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 1 ELECTORAL POLITICS IN TAIWAN 

Room: Conference 4B 

Papers: The First Gubernatorial and Mayoral Election and Taiwan’s 
Evolving Party System 
Hu Fu, National Taiwan University 
Yun-han Chu, Nationa/ Taiwan University 
Split Voters in the 1994 Taiwan Gubernatorial and Taipei 
Mayoral Elections 
Teh-Fu Huang, National Chengchi University 
Condorcet Winner, Strategic Voting, and Vote Choice: 
The Case of the 1994 Mayoral Election in the City of 
Taipei 
John Fuh-sheng Hsieh, Nationa/ Chengchi University 


| 
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Friday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Disc: 


Predicting the First Gubernatorial Election in Taiwan 
I-chou Liu, National Chengchi University 

Philip Paolino, University of Texas 

Christopher H. Achen, University of Michigan 


Eric Voegelin Society 


Panel 1 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


NOMINALISM, REALISM, POST-MODERNISM AND ERIC 
VOEGELIN 

Williford A 

Clarence F. Sills, Jr., United States Naval Academy 
Telling Tales: Intention, Participation & Narrative in 
Voegelin’s Theory of Consciousness 

Thomas Heilke, University of Kansas 

Kicking the Stone and Viewing the Icon: Realist 
Epistemology Between Heaven and Earth 

Jonathan Chaves, George Washington University 
The Real Nominalism of Post-Modernity 

J. Bottum, First Things 

Consciousness and Reality: Eric Voegelin’s Mitigated 
Realism 

Clarence F. Sills, Jr., United States Naval Academy 
Stuart D. Warner, Roosevelt University 


Political Economy of the Good Society (PEGS) 


Panel 2 


Room: 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF RIGHTS AND JUSTICE 
Co-sponsored by 1-13 
Boulevard A 


Workshop on Case Studies in Democratization 


Panel 1 
Room 
Chair 


WORKSHOP ON CASE STUDIES IN DEMOCRATIZATION 
Conference 4A 
Gabriel A. Almond, Stanford University 


Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-4 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
1-22 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


2-22 
Room: 
Chair: 


LIBERALISM AND THE LEGITIMATION OF DESTRUCTION 
Boulevard A 
Kirstie McClure, Johns Hopkins University 


Evil and Destruction: Gaps in the Liberal View 
C. Fred Alford, University of Maryland 


Resistance, Identity, and Black Feminist Standpoint: 
Failures in Liberal Theorizing 
Cynthia Burack, George Washington University 


The Genesis of Hate: Liberalism as Cause or Defense? 
James M. Glass, University of Maryland 


Very Few Rules to Guide: Nietzsche’s Perspectivism and 
the Critique of Liberalism 

E. Victor Wolfenstein, University of California, Los 
Angeles 


Fred Dalimayr, University of Notre Dame 


LIBERALISM AND THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
CONDITION 


Grand Ballroom 
Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 


Liberalism and the American Political Condition 
Michael Sandel, Harvard University 
Richard Rorty, University of Virginia 


IDENTITIES, OTHERS AND THE SELF 
Conference 5H 
Leslie Vaughan, Macalester College 


Disc: 


2-26 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


3-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Imagining Others 
Larry Preston, Northern Arizona University 


Strangers and Enemies: Liberalism and the Constitution of 
the Other 
Jeff Lustig, Ca/ifornia State University, Sacramento 


Actors, Spectators, and the Community of Judgement: 
The U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum as a Site of 
Political Judgement 

Mark Bower, Pennsy/vania State University 


Sheryl Lutjens, Northern Arizona University 
Leslie Vaughan, Macalester College 


THE LIBERAL FAMILY: PLANS AND PROBLEMS 
Continental C 

Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College 

Mill on the Family 

Oona Ceder, Stanford University 


A Revolution in the Household: Locke’s Reconstitution of 
the Family 
Sharon Cooney, Boston College 


The Superiority of Women in Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America 
Alice Parker Behnegar, Michigan State University 


Susan Moller Okin, Stanford University 
Nathan Tarcov, University of Chicago 


ETHICAL-POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF LOVE AND 
GENEROSITY 


Conference 4J 
John Seery, Pomona College 


An Ethic of Generosity: Roots, Reasons and Risks 
Sidney Maskit, Tu/ane University 


Loving the World: Arendt and Bataille on the Politics of 
Ecstasy 
Frederick M. Dolan, University of California, Berkeley 


Liberalism and the Idea of Forgiveness 
Peter Digeser, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Tracy B. Strong, University of California, San Diego 


DEMOCRACY AND ENVIRONMENTALISM 
Boulevard B 

Iris Marion Young, University of Pittsburgh 
Ecological Democratization 

John Dryzek, University of Melbourne 


Beyond Liberalism? Deliberative Democracy and 
Environmental Management 
Bronwyn M. Hayward, Linco/n University 


Justice, Democracy, and Hazardous Siting 
Christian Hunold, University of Pittsburgh 

Iris Marion Young, University of Pittsburgh 
Frank Fischer, Rutgers University 


ROUNDTABLE ON LIBERAL FEMINISM AT CENTURY’S 
END: ZILLAH EISENSTEIN’S THE RADICAL FUTURE OF 
LIBERAL FEMINISM RECONSIDERED 


Continental B 

Linda Zerilli, Rutgers University 

Zillah Eisenstein, /thaca College 

Kathy Ferguson, University of Hawaii 
Rose Harris, Rutgers University 

Nancy Hartsock, University of Washington 


MODELING CHOICE 

Lake Michigan 

John Aldrich, Duke University 

Specifications of Models of individual Choice: Theoretical 
and Empirical Considerations 

R. Michael Alvarez, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Jonathan Nagler, University of California, Riverside 


| 
3-4 
Room 
Chair 
Chair 
5-5 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers 
| 


Detailed Listing 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Quantal Response Equilibria in Extensive Form Games 
Richard McKelvey, California Institute of Technology 
Thomas Palfrey, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Centripetal Truncation in Models of Eiectoral Choice 
Mitch Sanders, University of Rochester 


John Aldrich, Duke University 


THE ELECTORATE’S PERCEPTION OF CONGRESS AND 
CONGRESSIONAL PERCEPTIONS OF THE ELECTORATE 
Boulevard C 

Kim Kahn, Arizona State University 

Outcomes and Inferences in American Elections 
Patricia Conley, Northwestern University 

John Mark Hansen, University of Chicago 

Living up to Expectations: Public Attitudes Toward 
Congress 

David C. Kimball, Ohio State University 

Samuel C. Patterson, Ohio State University 
Congressional Perceptions of Public Opinion and Health 
Care Reform 

Lawrence Jacobs, University of Minnesota 

Steven S. Smith, University of Minnesota 

Eric Lawrence, University of Minnesota 

The Role of the Mass Media in Americans’ Distaste for 
Congress 

Elizabeth Theiss-Morse, University of Nebraska 

John R. Hibbing, University of Nebraska 

Kim Kahn, Arizona State University 

William T. Bianco, Duke University 


PRESIDENCY STUDIES AND GENDER: INCLUSIVE 
RESEARCH STRATEGIES 


Co-sponsored by 19-13 
Lake Ontario 
Janet Martin, Bowdoin College 


Campaign Promises and Cabinet Appointments: Politics, 


Gender, and Representation 

Mary Anne Borrelli, Connecticut College 
Reconceiving Theories of Power: Masculinism in 
Executive Politics 

Georgia Duerst-Lahti, Be/oit College 

Women in Foreign Policy: An Update 

Nancy McGlen, Niagara University 

Meredith Sarkees, Niagara University 


Women and State Chief Executive Leadership: A Pathway 


to the Presidency? 

Sara J. Weir, Western Washington University 
Susan Carroll, Rutgers University 

G. Calvin MacKenzie, Co/by College 

Marian Simms, Australian National University 


SOCIAL PROCESSES AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
Marquette 

M. Margaret Conway, University of Florida 
Prospecting for Participants: A Rational Expectations 
Model of Political Recruitment 

Sidney Verba, Harvard University 

Kay Lehman Schlozman, Boston College 

Henry Brady, University of California, Berkeley 


Participation in Liberal Democracy: What Political Activity 


Teaches Citizens 
Jane Junn, Rutgers University 


Service as Participation in Community Settings: The 
Deveiopment of Civic Attitudes in Youth 
Lynne E. Ford, College of Charleston 


Socialization and the Measurement of Value Change: An 
Examination of the Inglehart-Abramson Cohort Model 
Margaret Trevor, University of lowa 


Paul Abramson, Michigan State University 


CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 
Lake Erie 


Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


10-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Michael Delli Carpini, Co/umbia University 
Scott Keeter, Virginia Commonwealth University 


Cognitive Engagement, Military Spending, and 
Protectionism 

Micheal Dimock, University of California, San Diego 
Samuel L. Popkin, University of California, San Diego 
The Practical Limits of Information Shortcuts: Public 
Opinion, Political Equality and the Social Distribution of 
Knowledge 

Scott Althaus, Northwestern University 

Political Knowledge and “Enlightened” Group Interests 
Michael Delli Carpini, Co/umbia University 

Scott Keeter, Virginia Commonwealth University 


The Causes and Consequences of Voter Information in 
Senate Elections 

Benjamin Highton, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Luskin, University of Texas, Austin 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE LIBERAL STATE 
Lake Huron 
Kay Lawson, San Francisco State University 


Substance vs. Packaging: An Empirical Analysis of Parties’ 
Issue Profiles 

Robert Harmel, Texas A&M University 

Kenneth Janda, Northwestern University 

Alexander Tan, 7exas A&M University 


Changing Roles for Political Parties in the Modern Liberal 
State 
Kay Lawson, San Francisco State University 


Continuity and Change in Parties and Party Systems 
Anne Bennett, University of Michigan 


Susan Scarrow, University of Houston 


THE DYNAMICS OF SUPREME COURT DECISION 
MAKING 


Conference 4D 
J. Woodford Howard Jr., Johns Hopkins University 


External Pressure and the U.S. Supreme Court’s Agenda 
Charles Epp, /ndiana University 


An Initiative-Response Theory of Supreme Court 
Leadership 

Charles M. Lamb, SUNY, Buffalo 

Lisa K. Parshall, SUNY, Buffalo 


Hail to the Chief: Opinion Assignment on the Supreme 
Court 

Forrest Maitzman, George Washington University 
Paul J. Wahibeck, George Washington University 


The Impact of Amicus Briefs on the Abortion Debate 
Suzanne U. Samuels, Seton Ha/l/ University 


Thomas R. Hensley, Kent State University 
Sue Davis, University of Delaware 


ROUNDTABLE ON SOCIAL FACTS, CONSTITUTIONAL 
THEORY, AND THE RIGHTS OF SUBORDINATE GROUPS 
Intl Bilrm South 

Ronald Kahn, Oberlin College 

Michele Berger, University of Michigan 

John Brigham, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Susan Burgess, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Keith Bybee, Harvard University 


THE CRISIS OF LABOR AND THE STATE 
Co-sponsored by 21-11 
Continental A 


ROUNDTABLE ON COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


Conference 4G 


Soren Haggroth, Swedish Ministry of Public 
Administration 


6-13 
Disc: 
‘ 8-2 
Room: 12-1 
Chair: 
Papers: Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Room: 
1313 
Disc: 
Room: 
Room: 
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Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Papers: 


14-2 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


15-14 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


16-6 


Room: 


17-8 
Room: 


Papers: 


Forest Management Policies in India: The Role of Citizen 
Participation (1984-1994) 

Rumki Basu, University of Delhi 

The Welfare State, implementation and Legitimacy 

Bo Rothstein, Goteborg University 

Interpreting Administrative Change: Analysis, Interests, 
and Institutional Heritage in Government 

Jorgen Gronnegaard Christensen, Aarhus University 
The Modernization of the Spanish Central Government 
Manuel Villoria, Universidad Complutense de Madrid 
Politics, Institutions and Bureaucratic Development in the 
United States: Old Theories Meet New Data 

Patrick J. Wolf, Co/umbia University 

The Dysfunctional State: 19th Century Institutions in a 
21stCentury World 

Phillip V. Fellman, New Hampshire College 

Theodore R. Marmor, Ya/e University 

Steven E. Permut, Marketing Science 


EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN FEDERAL ORDER 
Conference 41 

Robert K. Whelan, University of New Orleans 

National and Cultural Influences upon |GR Leadership: 
The Case of School Principals 

Frederick M. Wirt, University of //linois 

Samuel Krug, MetriTech, /nc. 

Education Goals 2000: Efficiency, Equity, and 
Centralization 

Jonathan Parker, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
The Effects of TEL Design on Local School Districts and 
Education Finance: Restrictive By Design 

David C. Powell, Miami University 

Bargaining Over Educationa! Policy: Who Represents the 
Community? 

Marjorie Sarbaugh-Thompson, Wayne State University 
Patricia Florestano, University of Ba/timore 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers 


MULTI- AND BI-RACIAL CONFLICT AND COALITION 
BUILDING IN AMERICAN CITIES 

Co-sponsored by 20-13 

Joliet 

Charles E. Jones, Georgia State University 

Public Institutions and the Development of Black-Korean 
Conflict 

Patrick Joyce, Harvard University 

There’s More Than Meets the Eye: Southern Cities and 
Minority Political Incorporation Following the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act 

Steven A. Light, Northwestern University 

We Win, You Lose!: Black, Latino, and Asian 
Socioeconomic and Political Outcomes in Urban Politics 
Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 

Steven C. Tauber, University of Virginia 

White Politics and the Prospects of Deracialized Citywide 
Elections in Memphis 

Marcus D. Pohimann, Rhodes College 

Michael R. Kirby, Rhodes College 

Ethnicity is Not Enough: Latino-Led Multiracial Coalitions 
in Los Angeles 

Katherine Underwood, University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh 
Rufus Browning, San Francisco State University 


18-11 


Room: 


18-13 


Room 


19-1 


Room 
Chair: 


INSTITUTIONAL INCENTIVES AND STATE POLICY 
REFORM 


Co-sponsored by 17-9 
P.D.R.5 


PUBLIC POLICY POSTER SESSION 

Northeast Exhibit Hall 

State Learning Rates of Child Support Enforcement: A 
Test of the Advocacy Coalition Framework 

Lael Keiser, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Public Policy Decision-making in the United States; 
Community Responses to the AIDS Epidemic 

Miriam Levitt, Northern I/linois University 

To Reward or Punish: Making the Link Between Target 
Population and Policy Design 

Mark C. Donovan, University of Washington 

Insanity Acquitees and Public Safety: Implementation 
Analysis 

Donald M. Linhorst, University of Missouri, St. Louis 
Zoning Bads in Cities: Effects of Electoral Systems in the 
Distribution of Group Homes 

Anthony P. Matejczyk, /ndiana University 

American Delegation and Its Pretenders 

Lilly J. Goren, Boston College 

The Federal Job Training Partnership Act 

Gordon Lafer, Ya/e University 

Power Politics: Hydroelectricity, Public Policy and 
Federalism in the James Bay Conflict 

Brenda E. Holzinger, Corne// University 

Incentives Gone Astray? 
the Working Poor 

Dana Ansel, Princeton University 


Understanding the Decisions of 


INSTITUTIONAL INCENTIVES AND STATE POLICY 
EFORM 


Co-sponsored by 16-6 

P.D.R.5 

Virginia Gray, University of Minnesota 

A Unified Model of Policy Reform in the American States 
Paul Brace, Florida State University 

Charles Barrilleaux, Florida State University 

State Approaches to Economic Development: Institutional 
ideology as an Explanation of State Policy Adoption 
Sharon E. Fox, University of Iilinois, Chicago 

Laura Langer, Florida State University 

The Policy Consequences of Political Reform: The View 
From the States 

David E. Hedge, University of Florida 

State Policy Signaling and Firm-Level Employment 
Decisions 

Michael Mintrom, Michigan State University 

Lucinda Ramsey, Michigan State University 


COUNTERFACTUALS AND THE STUDY OF WAR, PEACE, 
AND COOPERATION 

Co-sponsored by 27-5 

Conference 4F 


FORECASTING DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
EVENTS 

Co-sponsored by 33-1 

Waldorf 


CROSS-NATIONAL APPROACHES TO GENDER: THE 
STATE AND POLITICAL MOBILIZATION IN ADVANCED 
INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 

P.D.R.7 

Amy Mazur, Washington State University 


The Electoral Effects of Women’s Labor Force 
Participation and Political Mobilization 

Jonas Pontusson, Corne// University 

Suzanne M. Smith, Corne// University 


Engendering Comparative Welfare State Research: An 
Empirical Analysis of the Applicability of the Regime-Type 
Model to the Study of Women’s Social and Economic 
Status in 15 Industrialized Countries 

Janet Gornick, Baruch College 

The Increasing Presence of Women in Government and 
Their Influence on Liberalizing Society 

Valerie O'Regan, University of California, Riverside 


| 
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Detailed Listing 


22-11 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


24-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Women’s Policy Machineries in Liberal Democracies: 
Towards a Viable Model of State Feminism 
Amy Mazur, Washington State University 


Andrew Appleton, Washington State University 


PRESIDENCY STUDIES AND GENDER: INCLUSIVE 
RESEARCH STRATEGIES 


Co-sponsored by 7-7 
Lake Ontario 


MULTIi- AND BI-RACIAL CONFLICT AND COALITION 
BUILDING IN AMERICAN CITIES 


Co-sponsored by 15-14 
Joliet 


THE POLITICS OF RACE AND SEXUALITY IN CHICAGO 
Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 3 

Conference 4M 


THE CRISIS OF LABOR AND THE STATE 
Co-sponsored by 12-8 

Continental A 

Ruth O’Brien, City University of New York 
Michael Goldfield, Wayne State University 
Ruth O’Brien, City University of New York 
Ron Blackwell, UN/TE 

Joel Rogers, University of Wisconsin 
Howard Wial, Penn State University 


CIVIL SOCIETY AND POLITICAL SOCIETY IN 
TRANSITIONAL REGIMES 

Astoria 

Peter Lewis, American University 

Democratic Struggies and the Failure of Transition in 
Nigeria 

Peter Lewis, American University 


The Development of Multipartism: Russia’s 
Unconsolidated Democracy 
M. Steven Fish, University of Pennsylvania 


Society, Parties and Democratization: Brazil Since 1985 
Scott Mainwaring, University of Notre Dame 

Political Equilibrium and Policy Stasis in Thailand 

Danny Unger, Georgetown University 

Seymour Martin Lipset, George Mason University 


THE INSTITUTIONAL LEGACIES OF COLONIALISM: A 
COMPARATIVE REAPPRAISAL 


P.D.R.6 
Lisa Anderson, Co/umbia University 


The Colonial Antecedents of the Welfare State in the Arab 
World 
Lisa Anderson, Co/umbia University 


Limits of the New Institutionalism: Explaining Postcolonial 
State Formation in West Africa 
Catherine Boone, University of Texas, Austin 


Colonial Formations and Deformations: Korea, Taiwan, 
Vietnam 
Bruce Cumings, Northwestern University 


Crawford Young, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Atul Kohli, Princeton University 


MEDIA’S ROLE IN EAST EUROPEAN DEMOCRATIZATION 
Co-sponsored by 39-2 

Conference 4K 

Patrick O'Neil, University of Puget Sound 

Democratic Transition and the Institutionalization of News 


Disc: 
25-17 
Room: 
26-6 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
27-5 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


31-9 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Media Reform in Eastern Europe 

Andrew Milton, University of Oregon 

The Mass Media in Romania: Caught Between Elite 
Cynicism and Populist Appeals 

Richard A. Hall, /ndiana University 

Institutional Legacies and the Pluralization of the Media in 
Hungary 

Andras Lanczi, Budapest University of Economics 

Patrick O’Neil, Oregon State University 


John D. Sislin, Monterey Institute of international Studies 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN A CONSERVATIVE AGE 
Co-sponsored by 26-6 
Conference 4L 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN A CONSERVATIVE AGE 
Co-sponsored by 25-17 

Conference 4L 

Diane Ethier, University of Montrea/ 

Of Everlasting Dreams and Distinctive Eras: The End of 
Social Democracy (as we know it) 

Jens Borchert, University of Goettingen 

Electoral Trade-Offs and Strategic Choices of Social 
Democratic Parties in the 1990s 

Herbert Kitschelt, Duke University 

Anthony J. McGann, Duke University 

Do Social Democratic Parties Care About Unemployment? 
Partisanship and the Resolution of Growth-Equality 
Trade-off 

Carles Boix, Ohio State University 

Joel Krieger, Wel/les/ey College 


COUNTERFACTUALS AND THE STUDY OF WAR, PEACE, 
AND COOPERATION 


Co-sponsored by 18-11 

Conference 4F 

Aaron Belkin, University of California, Berkeley 
Counterfactual Thought Experiments in World Politics: 
Logical, Methodological, and Psychological Perspectives 
Philip E. Tetlock, University of California, Berkeley 
Aaron Belkin, University of California, Berkeley 
Causes and Counterfactuals in Social Science 

James Fearon, University of Chicago 

David Collier, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert O. Keohane, Harvard University 


INTERESTS, IDEAS, AND IMMIGRATION: A 
COMPARATIVE EXPLORATION OF THE DOMESTIC 
SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Conference 4H 

Jeanette Money, University of California, Davis 

The Political Economy of Immigration: Electoral and 
Business Cycle Effects on Legal Immigration in the United 
States 

James F. Hollifield, Auburn University 

Gary Zuk, Auburn University 

The Political Economy of U.S. Immigration Legislation: 
Congressional Votes in the Postwar Period 

Carolyn Wong, University of California, Los Angeles 
Liberalism and the Politics of Immigration Control and 
Integration 

Jeanette Money, University of California, Davis 
French Jacobinism: The Chalienge of American 
Multiculturalism 

Martin Schain, New York University 

Kar! Schonberg, Brookings /nstitution 


Room 
21-11 
Room: 
Chair 
Part 
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— 
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Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


33-1 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


33-11 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
35-3 
Room 


Chair: 
Papers 


FORECASTING DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
EVENTS 


Co-sponsored by 18-13 
Waldorf 
Jacek Kugler, Claremont Graduate School 


The Decision Making Model: Its Structure and Form 
Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Stanford University 

China: Past and Future Economic and Political Prospects 
Yi Feng, University of California, Riverside 

Samuel Wu, Texas A&M University 

Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Stanford University 
Canada: Predicting Quebec’s Economic and Political 
Future Within North America 

Patrick James, /owa State University 

Michael Lusztig, University of Western Ontario 
Mexico: NAFTA, Elections and the Future of Economic 
and Political Reform 

Doris Fuchs, Claremont Graduate School 

Jacek Kugler, Claremont Graduate School 

Harry Pachon, Thomas Rivera Center 

The Middle East: Israel, the Arabs and the Prospects for 
Peace 

Carol Alsarabati, Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 

Mark Abdollahian, Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 

The Future Settlement of Jerusalem 

A.F.K. Organski, University of Michigan 

Evolving Property Relations: Australian Aborigines and 
Modernity 

Marina Arbetman, 7u/ane University 


James Lee Ray, Florida State University 


CONFLICT MANAGEMENT AND ETHNIC STRIFE WITHIN 
STATES 


P.D.R.4 

Lawrence Katzenstein, Appalachian State University 
Theory and Practice in Ethnic Conflict Management: 
Conceptualizing and Measuring Objectives Over Time 
Marc Howard Ross, &ryn Mawr College 

The Organization of African Unity and African Conflicts: 
The Effectiveness of Conflict Management 

Mi Yung Yoon, Hanover College 

The International Dimensions of Internal Conflict: Early 
Warning Systems, Third Party Intervention, and the 
Spread and Management of Ethnic Conflict 

David B. Carment, Carleton University 

The European Court of Justice Decision on European 
Union Trade with Northern Cyprus: Implications for the 
Cyprus Conflict 

Birol A. Yesilada, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Hasan Ali Bicak, Eastern Mediterranean University 
Kathryn M. Lambert, Ohjo University 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN A NEO-LIBERAL LATIN 
AMERICA 


Conference 4A 

Anthony J. Gill, University of Washington 

From Option for the Poor to Evangelization of Culture 
David Dixon, Whittier College 

Religion and Politics in Contemporary Central America 
Anne M. Hallum, Stetson University 

Freemasonry and Opus Dei in Contemporary Mexican 
Politics 

Paul Rich, University of the Americas, Puebla 

Guillermo de los Reyes, University of the Americas, Puebla 
Manipulating the Methods of Rule: Church-State Relations 
in Contemporary Mexico 

Anthony J. Gill, University of Washington 

Hannah Stewart-Gambino, Lehigh University 

Paul E. Sigmund, Princeton University 


39-2 
Room 


39-6 
Room 
Chair 


Papers 


Disc 


41-8 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers 


Disc 


43-3 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


47-1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Detailed Listing 


MEDIA’S ROLE IN EAST EUROPEAN DEMOCRATIZATION 
Co-sponsored by 24-8 
Conference 4K 


MASS MEDIA AND THE POLICY PROCESS 
P.D.R.2 
David Paletz, Duke University 


Race and Poverty in America: Public Misperceptions and 
the News Media 
Martin Gilens, Ya/e University 


Icons, Indexing, and Framing: News Representations of 
George Bush’‘s Trade Mission to Japan 

Megan Dahl, University of Washington 

W. Lance Bennett, University of Washington 


Episodes, Incidents, and Eruptions: How the U.S 
Networks Cover the Post-Cold War World 
Pippa Norris, Harvard University 


Larry M. Bartels, Princeton University 


THE STATE, SOCIETY, RIGHTS 
P.D.R.3 
Thomas DeLuca, Fordham University 


Social Rights and the Return of Civil Society 
Richard Weiner, Rhode /s/and College 


The State and Democratization: Assessing the New 
Realism in Saharan Africa 
William A. Munro, Northwestern University 


Rethinking the American State: Some Gramscian Insights 
Ralph Valente, Fordham University 


Third Worid Feminist Perspectives on World Politics 
Hamideh Sedghi, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Stephen L. Fisher, Emory and Henry College 


GREEK LIGHT AND MODERN SHADOWS 
Williford B 
Michael Zuckert, Carleton College 


Odysseus and the Problem of Individualism 
Richard Ruderman, University of North Texas 


Aristophanes’ Acharnians: The Justice of a Separate 
Peace 
Stephanie Nelson, University of Chicago 


lris Murdoch as Platonic Reader 
Norma Thompson, Ya/e University 


Arlene Saxonhouse, University of Michigan 
Michael Zuckert, Car/eton College 


LOOKING BACK ON THEODORE LOWI'S THE END OF 
LIBERALISM 


Inti Blirm North 

Stephen Skowronek, Ya/e University 

Robert Dahli, Ya/e University 

Margaret Weir, Brookings Institution 

Ira Katznelson, Co/umbia University 

Karen Orren, University of California, Los Angeles 
Theodore Lowi, Corne// University 


Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


POST-KIM POLITICS AND POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE 
TWO KOREAS 

P.D.R.1 

Se-Hee Yoo, Hanyang University 

The Democratic Transition Under Kim Young Sam’‘s 
Government in South Korea: Some Abnormalities in 
State-Society Relationship 

Mun Gu Kang, Kyungnam University 
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Detailed Listing 


Regional Cleavage in South Korean Politics: Implications 
for Democratic Consolidation 

Wonmo Dong, Southern Methodist University 

Political Change in North Korea: Is There Any Possibility 
for System Transformation? 

Young-Ho Park, The Research Institute for National 
Unification 

Korea’s Japan Policy After the Normalization, 1965: 
Change and Continuity 

Eunbong Choi, Kang Won National University 

Jae Taik Kim, John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

John Chung Hwan Oh, University of Wisconsin, 
Whitewater 

Marn J. Cha, California State University, Fresno 

Tong Whan Park, Northwestern University 


Claremont Institute 
Panel6 FREEDOM OF SPEECH: STRONGER OR WEAKER? 
Room: Williford C 
Chair: Daniel C. Palm, Claremont Institute 
Papers: Freedom of Speech: The View from the Founding and the 
Contemporary View 
Thomas G. West, 7he University of Dallas 
Their Censorship and Ours: A Neo-Conservative 
Perspective 
Stanley Brubaker, Co/gate University 
Walter Berns, Georgetown University 
Mark A. Graber, University of Maryland 


Committee on Health Politics 

Panel 2 THE ROLE OF THE STATES IN HEALTH POLICY 

Room: Conference 4C 

Chair: Colleen Grogan, Ya/e University 

Papers: Managed Competition in Florida: State Action, National 
Implications 
Bruce O. Greenstein, University of Tennessee and Florida 
Agency for Health Care 
The Life Cycle of Health Care Reform: The Case of Rate 
Setting in New Jersey 
Sanford L. Weiner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Harvey M. Sapolsky, Massachusetts /nstitute of 
Technology 
Comparative Health Financing Politics: New Jersey and 
New York 
Cyprian Devine-Perez, New York University 
The Politics of the Medical Workforce: A Comparison of 
State Efforts to Provide Doctors for the Poor 
Michael Sparer, Co/umbia University 


Disc: Frank Thompson, SUNY, Albany 


Conference Group on China Studies 


Panel 1 CHINA IN COMPARISON I: POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE 


Conference 4E 

Germaine A. Hoston, University of California, San Diego 
China and Vietnam: Most Similar, Quite Different 
Brantly Womack, University of Virginia 

China and Japan: Comparing Policymaking 

Quansheng Zhao, O/d Dominion University 

Gradualism vs. Shock Therapy: Comparing Economic 
Reforms in the PRC and Poland 

Yu-shan Wu, Nationa/ Taiwan University 


Gerard Mare, University of California, Berkeley 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 
Panel 2 THE CROSS-STRAIT RELATIONS AND TAIWAN'S TRADE 
POLICIES 


Room: Conference 4B 


Friday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Cheng-tian Kuo, National Chengchi University 
Economic Interdependence and Security Dilemma 

C. Alex Chiang, National Chengchi University 
Developmental State in Transition - A Case Study of 
Taiwan’s Management of Cross-Strait Economic Relations, 
1987-1993 

Tse-Kang Leng, University of Virginia 

The Political Economy of Taiwan’s Southward Policy 
Samueli C.Y. Ku, Nationa/ Sun Yat Sen University 
T.Y. Wang, //linois State University 

Michael C. Munger, University of North Carolina 


Eric Voegelin Society 
Panel 2 VOEGELIN AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
Room: Williford A 
Chair: Glenn Hughes, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Papers: The Figure of Experience and Expression in Voegelin’s 
Philosophy of Religion 
Frederick Lawrence, Boston College 
Voegelin and Creatio ex Nihilo 
Ken Whelan, 7he Peripatetic Porch 
Grounding Public Discourse: Eric Voegelin’s Contribution 
John Ranieri, Seton Hai/ University 
Paul Caringella, Hoover /nstitution 
Michael Morrissey, University of St. Thomas 
Michael P. Federici, Mercyhurst College 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 

Panel 3 THE POLITICS OF RACE AND SEXUALITY IN CHICAGO 
Co-sponsored by 20-15 

Room: Conference 4M 

Chair: Cathy Cohen, Ya/e University 

Part: Jeff Edwards, Roosevelt University 
Barbara Ransby, DePau/ University 


Mildred Williamson, Women and Children HIV Program, 
Cook County Hospital 


Marc Loveless, Chicago Schoo/ Committee 


Friday, 11:00 am to 12:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Urban Politics Task Force Meeting (PDR 4-Palmer House) 


Friday, 12:00 pm to 5:00 pm 


APSA Organized Section Meeting 
Computers and Multimedia Demonstration (Conference 5E) 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Policy Studies Organization Awards Luncheon (Binyon’s Restaurant) 


Friday, 1:00 pm to 5:00 pm 


Group Business Meeting 


National Conferet ce of Black Political Scientists Council Meeting 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


Chair: 
Papers 
Disc 
Disc: 
| 


Friday, 12:30 pm to 1:30 pm 


Friday, 12:30 pm to 1:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Elections and Electoral Behavior (Lake Erie) 

Political Organizations and Parties (Lake Huron) 

Public Administration (Conference 4F) 

Urban Politics Executive Council Lunch (PDA 5 - Palmer House) 
Women and Politics (P.D.R.2) 

Politics and History (Continental A) 

Representation and Electoral Systems (Jo/iet) 

Politics and the Life Sciences (/P.D.R.3) 

Science, Technology, Environment, and Politics (P.D.R.4) 
Politics and Literature (Conference 4A) 


THE ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL LECTURE 
Room: Grand Ballroom 
Introduction: Bernard Cohen, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 
"Tuning In and Tuning Out: Communications, 
Social Capital, and Democracy” 


APSA Committee Meeting 


Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the Profession 
Open Meeting/Brown Bag Luncheon (Conference 4M) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Japan Political Studies Group (Williford B) 
Political Film Society (P.D.A. 7) 

Politics of the European Union (Conference 4C) 


Group Business Meetings 


Midwest Political Science Association Executive Council Meeting 
(PDR 9-Palmer House) 


Race, Ethnicity and Politics (Continental C) 


Western Political Science Association 1996 Program Committee 
Luncheon (PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Friday, 1:30 pmto 3:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-5 18TH CENTURY LIBERALISMS: HUME, SMITH, AND 
MONTESQUIEU 


Boulevard B 
Ralph Lerner, University of Chicago 


David Hume’s Constitutional Science of Liberty 
Robert Manzer, University of Dallas 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Adam Smith’s Constitutionalism and the Idea of Progress 


Peter McNamara, Utah State University 


The Passion and the Prejudice of Legislators: Book 29 the 


Spirit of the Laws 

James Stoner, Louisiana State University 
Thomas Pangle, University of Toronto 
John Danford, Loyola University 


LIBERALISMS: NATIONAL AND CULTURAL VARIATIONS 


P.D.R.3 
J. Donald Moon, Wes/eyan University 


Papers: 


Room: 


2-9 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


4-7 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Patrimonialism, Patriarchalism, and the Paradox of Liberal 
Thought in Brazil 
Jadat Abu-El-Haj, Federa/ University of Ceara 


French Liberalism: At the Crossroads of Philosophy, 
History, and Anthropology 

Laurent Dobuzinskis, Simon Fraser University 
Confucianism and Western Democracy 

Shaohua Hu, American University 


Liberalism in a Non-Western Setting: Sun Yat-sen’s 
Thought and the Possibilities for Liberal Democracy in 
Asia 

Adam Arkel, University of Chicago 

Mark Reinhardt, Wi//iams College 

J. Donald Moon, Wes/eyan University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LIBERALISM IN THE 21ST 
CENTURY 


Co-sponsored by Political Economy of the Good Society 
(PEGS) Panel 1 
Continental A 


ORIGIN STORIES IN POLITICS 
Conference 5F 
Melissa A. Orlie, University of I/linois, Champaign-Urbana 


Reading Auth: Dilemma Narratives and the Politics of 
Founding 
Bonnie Honig, Harvard University 


Reading Thoreau: Prophecy and the Politics of Bearing 
Witness 
George Shulman, New York University 


The Tower of Babel: Feminism, Democracy, and the 
Dream of a Common Language 
Linda Zerilli, Rutgers University 


Jane Bennett, Goucher College 


ROUNDTABLE ON NIETZSCHE AND LIBERALISM 
Continental B 

Peter Berkowitz, Harvard University 

George Kateb, Princeton University 

Robert Pippin, University of Chicago 

Martha Nussbaum, Brown University 

Ruth Abbey, University of Notre Dame, Australia 


STRATEGIC VOTING IN ELECTIONS 

P.D.R.1 

Olga Shvetsova, Washington University 

Strategic Voting Equilibria in Parliamentary Elections 
Burt Monroe, /ndiana University 

Strategic Voters and Coalitions in Western Europe 
Brian McCuen, University of lowa 

Gary W. Cox, University of California, San Diego 
Party Dominance and Duvergerian Equilibria in the 
Mexican 1994 National Elections 

Beatriz Magaloni-Kerpel, Duke University 
Multicandidate Preference and the Spatial Theory of 
Voting: Voter Preference and Choice in the 1992 
American Presidential Elections 

James Endersby, University of Missouri 

Olga Shvetsova, Washington University 

Mark Fey, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 


HOME STYLE AND LEGISLATIVE WORK 

Conference 4K 

Jack Johannes, Vi//ianova University 

Congressmembers and Constituents: A Dynamic Analysis 
Jeffrey Bernstein, University of Michigan 

The Puzzle of Constituency Service 

Pippa Norris, Harvard University 
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6-17 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


8-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Conceptualizing Legislative Activity 
Grant Reeher, Syracuse University 


Amending Activity in House Committee Markups 
Joseph Unekis, Kansas State University 
James Franke, Kansas State University 


Jack Johannes, Vi//lanova University 
Forrest Maltzman, George Washington University 


POLITICS AS A VOCATION: INTEGRATING AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVES ON PROFESSIONAL 
LEGISLATORS 


Williford B 
Linda L. Fowler, Dartmouth College 


A Most Secular Vocation: Professional Politics and the 
Emergence of the Political Class 

Jens Borchert, University of Goettingen 

Legislative Careers and Term Limits: An American 
Perspective of Incumbents 

Gary Copeland, University of Oklahoma 


Careers and Political Professionalization: German and 
American Perspectives 
Lutz Golsch, University of Goettingen 


The Determinants of Legislative Turnover: A 
Cross-National Study 

Richard E. Matland, University of Houston 
Donley T. Studlar, West Virginia University 


Linda L. Fowler, Dartmouth College 
William M. Downs, Odense University 


CONGRESS AND THE NEW INSTITUTIONALISM: THE 
VIEW FROM THE PAST 


Co-sponsored by 21-4 
Joliet 


THE END OF LIBERALISM? PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 
AND THE 1994 MIDTERM ELECTIONS 


Int! Blirm North 
Stanley Renshon, City University of New York 
William Kristol, Project for the Republican Future 


George Stephanopoulos, Senior Advisor to the President 
for Policy and Strategy 


Stanley Renshon, City University of New York 
Stephen Wayne, Georgetown University 


IDEOLOGY AND POLITICAL BELIEFS 

Co-sponsored by 42-3 

Conference 4D 

Michael Martinez, University of Florida 

Intra-party Factionalism in the Southern States 

Peter W. Wielhouwer, Spe/man College 

Symbolic Beliefs and Political Intolerance 

Ewa Golebiowska, Ohio State University 

The Perceptions of Racial Threat and Partisan Choice 
Randolph Horn, University of South Florida 

The Interplay of Partisanship and Ideology: A Time-Series 
Analysis 

Janet Box-Steffensmeier, Ohio State University 
Kathleen Knight, University of Houston 

Lee Sigelman, George Washington University 
Michael Gant, University of Tennessee 


ELECTORAL POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Conference 5G 

Helmuth Norpoth, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Matters of Fact or Matters of Taste: Economic 
Evaluations and Information Diffusion 

Renee M. Smith, University of Rochester 

Economic Conditions and Public Opinion in the New 
Germany 

Christopher Anderson, Rice University 


Friday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Optimism, Pessimism, and the Formation of Economic 
Expectations 

George A. Krause, University of South Carolina 
Politics, Economics and the Formation of Economic 
Expectations 

Brandon Haller, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Throwing the Rascals Out? The Japanese Case 
Hiroshi Hirano, Aichi Prefectural University 

Simon Jackman, University of Chicago 


WOMEN IN MOVEMENTS: TAKING AND MAKING 
POLITICAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Co-sponsored by 25-7 

Conference 4A 


DIVERSITY AND REPRESENTATION IN STATE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 16-1 
Conference 5H 


EXPLAINING SUPREME COURT DECISION MAKING 
Conference 4M 

Henry R. Glick, Florida State University 

Does Stave Decisis Influence the Justices’ Voting on the 
Supreme Court? 

Saul Brenner, University of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Marc Stier, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

The Use of Ethical and Extra Constitutional Arguments by 
the U.S. Supreme Court: A Justice and Case-Specific 
Analysis 

John B. Gates, University of lowa 

Glenn Phelps, Northern Arizona University 

Why is the Solicitor General So Successful? 

Kevin T. McGuire, University of Minnesota 

Judicial Behavioralism’s Problematic Jurisprudence: On 
the Relationship Between Legal Philosophy and Social 
Science Methodology 

Howard Gillman, University of Southern California 


Paul D. Ellenbogen, Co/by College 
Jilda Aliotta, University of Hartford 


ROUNDTABLE ON NEW CONFIGUATIONS OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Lake Erie 
Robert Montjoy, Auburn University 


The Globalization of Public Private Partnerships: The Case 
for Intellectual Property in Uruguay Round 

Judith A. Youngman, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

The Effect of City Government Form on Budgetary 
Outcomes: A Principle-Agent Perspective 

Peter Brucato, SUNY, Albany 

Carol Ebdon, SUNY, Albany 


Liberal Interest Groups as Social Service Providers: 
Exploring Possibilities and Limits 

Siegrun Fox Freyss, Texas Tech University 
Neighborhood Empowerment: Can It Happen? Does it 
Matter? 

Roger Parks, /ndiana University 

Sue Crawford, /ndiana University 

Avra Johnson, /ndiana University 

David Swindell, /ndiana University 

Quality and Flexible Production: A New Perspective on 
Privatization 

Cal Clark, Auburn University 

John Heilman, Auburn University 

Gerald Johnson, Auburn University 


Jon Pierre, Goteborg University 


Room: 
Room 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Room 
Chair Disc: 
| 
Room: 
Chair 
= Papers 
Disc: 
9-12 
Room: 
Discs 
Papers: 
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Friday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


15-1 


15-11 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room 
Chair 
Papers 


18-7 


Room 
Chair 
Part 


Room 


20-12 


Room 


URBAN POLITICAL ECONOMY WORKSHOP: THE LOCAL 
IMPACTS OF GLOBAL ECONOMIC CHANGE 

P.D.R.4 

Dennis Judd, University of Missouri, St. Louis 

Lana Stein, University of Missouri, St. Louis 

Susan Fainstein, Rutgers University 

Raphael Sonenshein, Ca/ifornia State University, Fullerton 
Saskia Sassen, Co/umbia University 


COMMUNITY BUILDING AND EMPOWERMENT: INSIGHTS 
FROM EMPOWERMENT ZONE CITIES 


Marquette 

Michael J. Rich, Emory University 
Atlanta 

Robert A. Brown, Emory University 
Baltimore 

Marion Orr, Duke University 

Chicago 

Charles Orlebeke, University of Illinois, Chicago 
Philadelphia 

Barbara Ferman, Temple University 
Detroit 

Robin Boyle, Wayne State University 


New York 
Ester Fuchs, Barnard College 
Phillip Thompson, Barnard College 


Michael Brintnall, American Political Science Association 
Sarah F. Liebschutz, SUNY, Brockport 


DIVERSITY AND REPRESENTATION IN STATE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 10-13 

Conference 5H 

Kim Hill, Texas A&M University 

Was Susan B. Anthony Wrong? State Public Policy and 
the Representation of Women’s Interests 

Susan B. Hansen, University of Pittsburgh 


Explaining Women’s Interest Group Mobilization in the 
Fifty States 
Lael Keiser, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Socioeconomic Diversity and Organized Interests in the 
American States 
William Benfanti, University of Maryland 


Variation in the Membership of Interest Groups in an Issue 
Network 

Donald P. Haider-Markel, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


Peter W. Wielhouwer, Spe/man College 
Deil Wright, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


STEINMO’S TAXATION AND DEMOCRACY, WINNER 
BEST BOOK OF THE YEAR, POLITICAL ECONOMY 
SECTION, APSA 1994 


Grand Ballroom 

Kathleen Thelen, Northwestern University 
David Cameron, Ya/e University 

Peter A. Hall, Harvard University 

Margaret Levi, University of Washington 
Theda Skocpol, Harvard University 

Sven Steinmo, University of Colorado, Boulder 


FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY, INDIAN SOVEREIGNTY AND 
THE LIMITS OF THE LIBERAL STATE 


Co-sponsored by Native American Studies, Panel 2 
Conference 4G 


RACE, RADICALISM, AND IDEOLOGY 
Co-sponsored by 42-4 
Boulevard A 


Disc: 


21-13 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Disc: 


23-16 


Room: 


24-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listin 


CONGRESS AND THE NEW INSTITUTIONALISM: THE 
VIEW FROM THE PAST 


Co-sponsored by 6-20 

Joliet 

H. Douglas Price, Harvard University 

Changes in the Rules of the U.S. House of 
Representatives: Electoral Forces and Majority Control 
Evelyn C. Fink, University of Nebraska 

Brian D. Humes, University of Nebraska 


Endogeneity, Path Dependence, and the Political Careers 
of U.S. Senators: The Impact of Holding Leadership and 
Non-Leadership Positions 

Elaine K. Swift, Eastern Washington University 

Rules and Results: The Impact of the 17th Amendment on 
the Composition of the U.S. Senate 

Susan Ellis, University of Michigan 

Ronald F. King, Tu/ane University 

The Partisan Basis of Procedural Choice: Allocating 
Parliamentary Rights in the House, 1789-1991 

Sarah Binder, Brookings /nstitute 

H. Douglas Price, Harvard University 

Rick K. Wilson, Aice University 


RACE POLITICS: THE LONG VIEW 

Intl Blirm South 

James A. Morone, Brown University 

lra Katznelson, Co/umbia University 
Jennifer Hochschild, Princeton University 
Lani Guinier, University of Pennsylvania 


Linda Faye Williams, Congressional Black Caucus 
Foundation 


THE POLITICAL MOBILIZATION OF CULTURE AND ITS 
CONTAINMENT 


Conference 4J 

David Laitin, University of Chicago 

Buddhists and Muslims in Southern Thai Politics 

Robert Albritton, Bentley College 

Nationalist Mobilization and Privatization Policies in 
Estonia, 1988-1993 

Joan Lofgren, Co/umbia University 

Peripheral Elites and Regional Nationalism During Spain’s 
Transition to Liberal Democracy: Examining the Political 
Use of Catalan Nationalism During Political Change in 
Spain (1976-1979) 

Michael Malloy, University of Pittsburgh 

The Failure of the Quebecois Movement: A Study of 
Language Revitalization Politics in Liberal Capitalist 
Society 

Albert Sanchez, University of Chicago 

David Laitin, University of Chicago 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES: NATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES 
Co-sponsored by 37-2 

P.D.R.5 


ETHNIC AND REGIONAL POLITICS AFTER COMMUNISM 
Co-sponsored by Association for the Study of 
Nationalities, Panel 2 

Conference 4B 

Philip G. Roeder, University of California, San Diego 
Striking the Federal Bargain in Russia: Comparing 


Regional Government Strategies 

Kathleen M. Dowley, Michigan State University 
Mass-Elite Linkages and Regionalism in Ukrainian Politics 
Oksana Malanchuk, University of Michigan 

James |. Clem, University of Michigan 


= 
Room 
Chair Room 
Chair 
Part Papers 
Room 
Chair 
i 
| 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


25-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


25-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


26-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


27-11 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Ethnic Competition and Development of Autonomy: A 
Comparative Study of Three Russian Ethnic Republics 
Mark R. Whitehouse, Emory University 


Philip G. Roeder, University of California, San Diego 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF BUREAUCRATIC 
CONTROL 


P.D.R.7 

Randall Calvert, University of Rochester 

A Comparative Investigation of Political Control of the 
Bureaucracy: The Italian Case 

Miriam Golden, University of California, Los Angeles 
Credible Commitment, Institutional Structure and Policy 
Bias: Political Systems and Economic Outcomes in 
Developed and Developing Nations 

William B. Heller, University of California, San Diego 
Mathew D. McCubbins, University of California, San Diego 
Citizenship Rights in Canadian, US and British 
Bureaucracies: Reinventing (Open) Government? 
Jeremy Lewis, University of Northern lowa 

Randall Calvert, University of Rochester 


WOMEN IN MOVEMENTS: TAKING AND MAKING 
POLITICAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Co-sponsored by 10-11 

Conference 4A 

Jane Jenson, University of Montreal 

When Waves Collide: The Meeting of the New and Old 
Women’s Movements in Switzerland 

Lee Ann Banaszak, Pennsy/vania State University 
Women’s Movements and Women in Movements: 
Political Opportunity in Context 

Karen Beckwith, Co//lege of Wooster 

Missed Opportunities: Social Movement Abeyance and 
Public Policy 

David S. Meyer, City College of New York 

Traci Sawyers, City College of New York 

Laura Woliver, University of South Carolina 


LIBERALIZATION AND NEW POLICY PROCESSES 
P.D.R.6 

Patrick Ireland, University of Denver 

Subnational Transborder Cooperation in Western Europe: 
"Debordering" the State 

Mathias Albert, /W Goethe-Universitat 

Lothar Brock, JW Goethe-Universitat 

Liberalism or Solidarity in the European Welfare State: 
British and German Health Politics 

Susan Giaimo, University of California, Berkeley 
Germany's "Social Market" Liberalism: Between 
Maastricht and the Eastern Lander 

C. Bradley Scharf, Seattle University 

Structuring and Restructuring: New Patterns of Policy 
innovation in Eastern Germany 

Phyllis Dininio, Ya/e University 

Patrick Ireland, University of Denver 


WORLD HEGEMONY AND INTERNATIONAL REGIMES 
Lake Ontario 

Michael Mastanduno, Dartmouth College 

Regimes, Eroding Hegemony and International 


Cooperation: The United States and the Narcotics Regime 
Baytoram Ramharack, New York University 

The Fallacy of the International Food Aid Regime 

Polly J. Diven, Grand Valley State University 

Selective Incentives: Preferential Trade Treatment Within 
Strategic Alliances 

Kira M. Poplowski, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Disc: 


28-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


29-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Friday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Redefining America’s National Interest 
David E. Spiro, University of Arizona 
Steven Weber, University of California, Berkeley 


Henry R. Nau, George Washington University 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIFFUSION OF ETHNIC CONFLICT 
Co-sponsored by 33-12 

Lake Michigan 

Fred Wehling, University of California, San Diego 

A Developmental Model of the Diffusion of Political 
Conflict 

Stuart Hill, University of California, Davis 

Donald Rothchild, U.S. /nstitute of Peace 

Tribalization and Its International Transmission 

Timur Kuran, University of Southern California 

Politicized Communal Groups and International 
Interactions 

Will H. Moore, University of California, Riverside 

David Davis, Emory University 

Intervention in Ethno-Religious Strife: The Importance of 
Space 

David Rapoport, University of California, Los Angeles 
Sandra Halperin, University of Pittsburgh 


BREAKING THE CYCLE OF VIOLENCE: THE 
PEACEKEEPING EXPERIENCE 

Conference 41 

J. Ann Tickner, University of Southern California 
UN Peacekeeping in Cambodia 

Michael W. Doyle, Princeton University 

Women, Men and Peacekeeping 

Judith H. Stiehm, Florida International University 
Jane Holl, Carnegie Commission 

Alex Morrison, Pearson Canadian International 
Peacekeeping Training Center 

Kari Ferris, U.S. Army War College 

Dale R. Nelson, Department of the Army 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MILITARY DOCTRINE: LESSONS 
FROM HISTORY AND PRACTICE 

Conference 4H 

Elizabeth Kier, University of California, Berkeley 

High Reliability Implications of Military Modernization: 
When Military Leaders Get What They Asked For, They 
May Not Want What They Get 

Chris C. Demchak, University of Arizona 

US Military Doctrine in the Post Cold War World 

Paul Stockton, Nava/ Postgraduate Schoo/ 
Auftragstaktik and German Military Policy: Technology 
and Autonomy from Moltke to the Budeswehr 

Gene |. Rochlin, University of California, Berkeley 
Jeffrey W. Legro, University of Minnesota 


LIBERAL SYSTEMS IN COMPETITION: THE NEW 
POLITICS OF REGULATORY INTERDEPENDENCE 
Waldorf 

David Vogel, University of California, Berkeley 

The Dynamics of Regulatory Interdependency: 
Government Regulation in the Global Economy 

David Vogel, University of California, Berkeley 

Law and Place: A Global Perspective on the Rejection, 
Relocation and Reinvention of Government 

Alfred Aman, /ndiana University 

The Externalization of Domestic Regulation: Intellectual 
Property Rights Reform in a Global Era 

Paul N. Doremus, Office of Technology Assessment 
Regulatory Competition and the Politics of Financial 
Market Reform in Britain, Japan, and the United States 
Henry Laurence, Harvard University 

Anne-Marie Slaughter, Harvard University 


Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
| 
Disc: 
| 
Disc: 
30-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
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Friday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


31-2 


32-3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


33-6 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


ROUNDTABLE ON INTERESTS, NORMS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY: APPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL EXCHANGE THEORY 


Astoria 

Daniel Druckman, Nationa/ Academy of Sciences 
Ralph A. DiMuccio, University of Florida 

David A. Baldwin, Co/umbia University 

John Kroll, Dartmouth College 

Jon Mercer, Stanford University 

Martin Patchen, Purdue University 

Deborah Larson, University of California, Los Angeles 


ELECTORAL SCHEMES AND REPRESENTATION IN U.S. 
CITIES 

P.D.R.2 

Luis R. Fraga, Stanford University 

Minority Representation in US Local Elections under 
Cumulative and Limited Voting 

Todd Donovan, Western Washington University 

Shaun Bowler, University of California, Riverside 

David Brockington, Western Washington University 
Voting Rights in a New Key: Using Seats/Votes Models to 
Evaluate African-American Representation 

Thomas Cavanagh, Ya/e University 

One Person, N Votes: An Assessment of Alternative 
Voting Schemes as a Possible Remedy for Geographically 
Dispersed Districts 

Byron D. Orey, Southern Regional Council 

At the Council Table: Legislative Constraints on Minority 
Elected Officials 

Bari E. Anhalt, Stanford University 

Jason Kirksey, Oklahoma State University 


DOMESTIC POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 
Boulevard C 

Glenn Palmer, Binghamton University 

Friends and Enemies: The Constraints of Success 
Suzanne F. Werner, Emory University 

Two-Level Security Management and the Prospects for 
New Democracies: A Stimulation Analysis 

Marc V. Simon, Bowling Green State University 

Harvey Starr, University of South Carolina 

Contested Territorial Claims, Domestic Politics, and 
Patterns of Dyadic War and Peace 

A. Bikash Roy, Rutgers University 

In and Out of the Cold: Domestic and Diplomatic Linkages 
in U.S. Foreign Policy During and After the Cold War 
Joseph Lepgold, Georgetown University 

Alan Lamborn, Co/orado State University 

Joe D. Hagan, West Virginia University 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIFFUSION OF ETHNIC CONFLICT 
Co-sponsored by 28-6 
Lake Michigan 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES: NATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL LINKAGES 
Co-sponsored by 23-16 

P.D.R.5 

Ronald J. Herring, Corne// University 

Commoditization of Nature: Conservation, Preservation, 
and International Regimes 

Ronald J. Herring, Corne// University 

The Political Economy of Logging in Southeast Asia: 
Clientelism, Contracts, and Reform 

Michael Ross, Princeton University 

The Political Economy of Natural Resource Failure: The 
Struggle Over Surplus 

William Ascher, Duke University 


42-4 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Detailed Listing 


Allocating Rights to Biota: 
Preservation of Biodiversity 
Steve Sanderson, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Margaret Keck, Johns Hopkins University 


Intellectual Property and the 


IDEOLOGY AND POLITICAL BELIEFS 
Co-sponsored by 8-8 
Conference 4D 


RACE, RADICALISM, AND IDEOLOGY 

Co-sponsored by 20-12 

Boulevard A 

Edith Barrett, Brown University 

Survivors of the 1979 Greensboro Massacre: A Study of 
the Long Term Impact of the Protest Movements on the 
Political Socialization of Radical Activists 

Sally Bermanzohn, Brooklyn College 

The Case of Black Conservatives: Do They Lead, Follow, 
or Are They in the Way? 

Christopher Mobley, Purdue University 

Black Exceptionalism in a Multicultural Society 

David Sears, University of California, Los Angeles 
Evaluating Measures of Racism from an African American 
Perspective 

David Moskowitz, University of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Ted G. Jelen, //linois Benedictine College 


PUBLIC OPINION AND DOMESTIC PRESSURES IN U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY MAKING 

Continental C 

Ralph G. Carter, Texas Christian University 

Presidential Approval, Public Preferences, and the Use of 
Force 

David T. Burbach, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Public Opinion in the Foreign Policy Process: An 
Institutional and Attitudinal Comparison of the Reagan and 
Clinton Administrations 

Philip J. Powlick, DePauw University 

Managing to Miss Opportunity: Domestic Political 
Imperatives and Clinton’s Policy Towards Haiti 

Dougias A. Van Belle, University of New Orleans 

From the Cold War to the Clinton Years: How Does the 
American Public React to International Change 

Barbara Bardes, University of Cincinnati 

Using Public Opinion in Foreign Policy Formulation: The 
Nixon Administration and the Pursuit of Peace with Honor 
in Vietnam 

Andrew Z. Katz, Denison University 


Heidi Hobbs, Florida International University 


APSA Committee Panel 


Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


RACE, GENDER AND TRANSPORTATION POLICY IN THE 
POST CIVIL RIGHTS ERA 

Lake Huron 

Claude W. Barnes Jr., North Carolina A&T University 
Gender, Race and Employment Accessibility: A 
Comparative Analysis Between Dade County, Florida, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Detroit, Michigan 

Rudolph Wilson, Norfo/k State University 

Ibipo Johnston-Anumonwo, SUNY, Cortland 
Transportation Policy and Urban Inequality 

Brenda Sullivan, North Carolina Central University 

Service Equity, Urban Mobility, and Transit Dependency: 
A Comparative Analysis of Charlotte, NC and Atlanta, GA 
Claude W. Barnes Jr., North Carolina A&T University 
Elaine Murakami, Federa/ Highway Administration 

Joyce Johnson, North Carolina A&T State University 


t 
Room 
Disc 
Chair 
Room 
Disc 
46-1 
Room 
Chair 
Papers 
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33-12 
Room 
37-2 
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Detailed Listing 


APSA Hyde Park Session 

Hyde Park sessions are open discussion sessions with short formal 
presentations. The moderator is a facilitator. Participation is from 
the audience. Come, speak your mind. 


Session Il TO DIE FOR WHAT? GOOD AND BAD 


ARGUMENTS FOR USING AMERICAN TROOPS 
IN THE POST-COLD WAR WORLD 
Room: Normandie Lounge 
Moderator: 


Diego 


Related Group Panels 


Association for the Study of Nationalities 

Panel 2 ETHNIC AND REGIONAL POLITICS AFTER COMMUNISM 
Co-sponsored by 24-13 

Room: Conference 4B 

Claremont Institute 

Panel 7 ROUNDTABLE ON THE LESSONS OF WORLD WAR Ii 

Room: Williford C 

Chair: Larry Arnn, The Claremont Institute 

Part: Harold Rood, Claremont McKenna College 
Daniel C. Palm, Azusa Pacific University 


Steve Cambone, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies 


Angelo Codevilia, Boston University 
Mac Owens, Nava/ War College 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE 1 ON THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN 
FRANCE: THE VOTERS 


Conference 4E 

Michael S. Lewis-Beck, University of lowa 
Nonna Mayer, CEV/POF-CNRS 

Anne Muxel, CEV/POF-CNRS 

Gerard Grunberg, CEV/POF-CNRS 

John T.S. Keeler, University of Washington 
William Safran, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Panel 2 ROUNDTABLE ON WHITHER HUMAN RIGHTS? THE 
EAST ASIAN CHALLENGE TO LIBERALISM 


Conference 4L 


Joanne Bauer, Carnegie Council on Ethics and 
International Affairs 


Daniel A. Bell, University of Hong Kong 
Jack Donnelly, University of Denver 
Donald Emmerson, Stanford University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Part: 


Eric Voegelin Society 
Panel 3 THE NOTION OF POLITICS IN VOEGELIN’S POLITICAL 
THEORY 


Williford A 

Manfred Henningsen, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Between Philosophy and Common Sense: Voegelin’s 
Evasion of Politics 

Manfred Henningsen, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Voegelin and the Politics of Rebellion 

Cindy Kobayashi, University of Hawaii, Manoa 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California, San 


Disc: 


Friday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Transcendence and Politics: Voegelin’s Critique of 
Modernity 

Louis Herman, Univeristy of Hawaii, West Oahu 
Barry Cooper, University of Calgary 

James L. Wiser, Jr., Loyola University of Chicago 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Panel 4 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


TEACHING COURSES ABOUT GAY, LESBIAN, BISEXUAL 
POLITICS 


Conference 4C 

Ronald J. Hunt, Ohio University 

Kathleen Casey, Autgers University 

Dante Germino, University of Virginia 

Steven H. Haeberle, University of Alabama, Birmingham 
Craig A. Rimmerman, Hobart and William Smith 

Anna Marie Smith, Corne// University 

David Thomas, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Native American Studies 


Panel 2 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY, INDIAN SOVEREIGNTY, AND 
THE LIMITS OF THE LIBERAL STATE 


Co-sponsored by 20-1 

Conference 4G 

Richard L. Schott, University of Texas, Austin 

lf You're My Trustee, Why Don’t | Trust You? 

David Wilkins, University of Arizona 

Plenary Power and the Liberal State -- Is Colonization 
Constitutional? 

Franke Wilmer, Montana State University 

Tribal Courts and American Justice in the Government of 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Nations 
Catherine B. Haines, University of Texas, Austin 
Richard L. Schott, University of Texas, Austin 
MaryAnn Tetrault, /owa State University 


Political Economy of the Good Society (PEGS) 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Part: 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LIBERALISM IN THE 21ST 
CENTURY 


Co-sponsored by 1-24 

Continental A 

Stephen Elkin, University of Maryland 

Herbert Gintis, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Russell Hardin, New York University 

Jeremy Shearmur, Austra/ian National University 


Political Film Society 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Friday, 


THE GLITTER AND THE POWER: FILM, POLITICS AND 
THE DISCIPLINE 


Conference 4F 
Robert Dick, Georgia Southern University 


From Riefenstahl to the Three Stooges: Defining the 
Political Film 
Ernest D. Giglio, Lycoming College 


Art and Politics: The Political Film as a Pedagogical Tool 
Michael Genovese, Loyo/a Marymount University 


An Interdisciplinary Approach to Teaching Reel Politics 
Burnet V. Davis, A/ma College 


Christa Slaton, Auburn University 


1:30 pm to 3:00 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Policy Studies Organization Business Meeting (Binyon’s Restaurant) 


| 
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Friday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Friday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-3 


Room: 


1-14 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


2-7 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


2-15 


Room 


3-13 
Room 
Chair 
Papers 


FREDERICK ENGELS AND LIBERALISM ON THE 
CENTENARY OF HIS DEATH 


Co-sponsored by 41-4 
Marquette 


LIBERALISM AND VIRTUE 
Boulevard B 
Stephen Newman, York University 


The Transformation of Prudence 
Daniel Sabia, University of South Carolina 
Arthur Vanden Houten, University of South Carolina 


Compassion vs. Convention: Rousseau’s Critique of 
Liberalism 
Leslie Feldman, Hofstra University 


Hume, History, and the Question of Liberality 
Douglas Dow, Johns Hopkins University 


Stephen Newman, York University 


FROM LIBERAL DEMOCRACY TO FASCISM: POLITICAL 
AND LEGAL THOUGHT IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


Co-sponsored by 2-15 
Conference 4H 
William Scheuerman, University of Pittsburgh 


Constitutional Politics in Weimar 

Stanley L. Paulson, Washington University 
The Political Thought of Hermann Heiler 
David Dyzenhaus, University of Toronto 
The Politics of Constitutional Interpretation: 
Legacy in Postwar West Germany 

Cari Caldwell, Rice University 

Schmitt on Identity and Representation 
Renato Cristi, Wi/frid Laurier University 
Richard Wolin, Rice University 

John P. McCormick, University of Bremen 


The Weimar 


LIBERALISM AND THE POLICE 
Continental A 
William Chaloupka, University of Montana 


Waste, Fraud, Abuse, Error: Policying by Number 
Barbara Cruikshank, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


Community Policing/Policing Community 
Thomas L. Dumm, Amherst College 


Liberalism and the Police 
Richard Flathman, Johns Hopkins University 


Anne Norton, University of Pennsylvania 


FROM LIBERAL DEMOCRACY TO FASCISM: POLITICAL 
AND LEGAL THOUGHT IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


Co-sponsored by 1-25 
Conference 4H 


POLITICS, SOUNDS AND SIGHTS 

Continental B 

Cary J. Nederman, University of Arizona 

Hegel’s "Sounding Inwardness": An Essay on Politics and 
Aesthetics 

Lawrence A. Scaff, Penn State University 
Rousseau and the Melodious Language of Freedom 
John T. Scott, University of Houston 

Art Practices and the Production and Subversion of 
Bourgeois Values in 18th Century France 

Mary Bellhouse, Providence College 

Michael Allen Gillespie, Duke University 


Disc: 


5-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


7-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


FORMAL MODELS OF REFERENDA 
Conference 4L 

Ami Glazer, University of California, Irvine 

A Probiem with Referendums 

Dean Lacy, Ohio State University 

Emerson Niou, Duke University 

Uncertainty Causes Referendums 

Simon Hug, University of Geneva 

How Should Voting on Related Propositions Be 
Conducted? 

Steven J. Brams, New York University 

C. Marc Kilgour, Wi/fred Laurier University 
William S. Zwicker, Union College 

Elisabeth Gerber, University of California, San Diego 


ECOLOGICAL INFERENCE 

Conference 4M 

John Sprague, Washington University 

Statistical Models For Inferring Individual Voter Instability 
From Aggregate Electoral Volatility 

Christopher H. Achen, University of Michigan 
Aggregate Data and the Voting Rights Act 

Wendy K. Tam, University of California, Berkeley 
Aggregate and Individual-Level Interaction Effects in 
Ecological Regression 

Brad Palmquist, Harvard University 

John Sprague, Washington University 

Christopher Kenny, Louisiana State University 


WHERE’S THE PORK? DISTRIBUTIVE POLITICS 
REVISITED 


Lake Erie 

R. Michael Alvarez, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Who’s Calling the Shots? Vote-Buying and the Control of 
Pork 


Diana Evans, TJrinity College 

Feeding at the Public Trough: The Electoral Connection, 
the Distribution of Pork, and Term Limits 

Michael K. Moore, University of Texas, Arlington 
Spending and Saving Through Legislation in the 103rd 
House of Representatives 

Jeff Gill, American University 

James Thurber, American University 

Beyond Universalism: Efficiency & Power in Pork Barrel 
Politics 

Chien-chung Yin, University of California, Los Angeles 
R. Michael Alvarez, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Richard S. Beth, Congressional Research Service 


PRESIDENTS ON CAPITOL HILL 

Continental C 

Mark Petracca, University of California, Irvine 

The Legislative Impact of Divided Government: What 
Failed to Pass? 

George C. Edwards, Ill, Texas A&M University 
Andrew Barrett, 7exas A&M University 

Jeffery Peake, Texas A&M University 

Presidential Vetoes and Event Count Models 

Todd G. Shields, University of Arkansas 

Presidential Influence on Major Legislation: Extending 
Mayhew’s Analysis 

Steven Shull, University of New Orleans 

Johnny Goldfinger, University of New Orleans 
Bargaining with the President: A Baysean Model of a 
Simple Game 

Terry Sullivan, University of North Carolina 

Martha L. Gibson, University of Connecticut 

Samuel B. Hoff, De/aware State University 
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Detailed Listing 


9-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


10-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


13-10 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


CANDIDATES, CAMPAIGNS, AND VOTER INFORMATION 
Lake Michigan 

John Petrocik, University of California, Los Angeles 
Stereotypes in Congressional Campaigns 

William T. Bianco, Duke University 

The Effects of Racial and Partisan Stereotypes on 
Candidate Perception and Choice 

David Moskowitz, University of North Carolina, Charlotte 
Patrick Stroh, Carnegie Mellon University 

Credibility and Background in Congressional Elections 
Patrick Sellers, /ndiana University 

Nature and Consequences of U.S. Senate Campaigns 
Patrick Kenney, Arizona State University 

Kim Kahn, Arizona State University 

Arthur Lupia, University of California, San Diego 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEES 

Boulevard A 

Terri Susan Fine, University of Central Florida 
Trade Association PACs, Access, and Allocative 
Strategies Over Time 

Kim Hedden, George Washington University 

Free Riding or an Arms Race?: Variations in PAC 
Formation Among Institutions, Associations, and 
Membership Interest Organizations 

David Lowery, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Virginia Gray, University of Minnesota 

The End of the Cold War and Defense PACs 

Eric Miyn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Jonathan Gordon, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


The Time to Give: PAC Motivations and Electoral Timing 
Nolan McCarty, University of Southern California 
Lawrence S. Rothenberg, University of Rochester 


Clyde S. Wilcox, Georgetown University 


DEMOCRATIC RENEWAL AND THE LIMITS TO 
MOBILIZATION: LESSONS FROM THE PAST 
Co-sponsored by 21-19 

Lake Ontario 


THE ROLE OF COURTS IN THE MOBILIZATION OF LAW 
Intl Blirm North 

Frances K. Zemans, American Judicature Society 

The Supreme Court, The Media, and Legal Change: A 
Reassessment of Rosenberg’s The Hollow Hope 

John Bohte, Texas A&M University 

Roy B. Flemming, Texas A & M University 

B. Dan Wood, Texas A & M University 

The Politics of Rights Revisited: Rosenberg, McCann, and 
the New Institutionalism 

Kevin McMahon, Brandeis University 

Michael Paris, Brandeis University 

Legai Functionalism and Social Change: A Reassessment 
of Rosenberg’s The Hollow Hope 

Stephen E. Gottlieb, Albany Law School 

David Schultz, University of Minnesota 

Pro-Choice Legal Mobilization and the Decline of Abortion 
Clinic Blockades 

Robert Van Dyk, Pacific University 

Akiba Covitz, University of Pennsylvania 

Doris Marie Provine, Syracuse University 


CURRENT ISSUES IN PUBLIC FINANCE 
Conference 4G 
Irene Rubin, Northern Iilinois University 


institutional Arrangements to Control Capital Market in 
India Under New Economic Policy Since 1991 
Pradeep Saxena, University of Rajastan 


Disc: 


14-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


16-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Friday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


The Impact of Federal Grants and Other Non-General Fund 
Expenditures on General Fund Appropriations: A Detailed 
Analysis of One City 

Rebecca Hendrick, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
A Method to the Madness: Federal Assistance of State 
Governments and Organizations 

Craig Volden, Stanford University 

Changing State-Local Relations, School Finance, and 
Kansas: The Price of Equity 

Jocelyn Johnston, University of Kansas 

An Evaluation of the Recent Move to Centralize Pubiic 
Schools in Michigan 

Robert Wassmer, Wayne State University 

Daniel Mullins, /ndiana University 


THE RENAISSANCE IN COMPARATIVE FEDERALISM 
RESEARCH 


Conference 4F 

Robert Agranoff, /ndiana University 

Dealing with Centralistic Implementation in Federal 
Systems: The Example of Nuclear Waste Disposal in 
Switzerland 

Sonja Waelti, University of Geneva 

The "Constituent Diplomacy" of the German Lander in 
Europe: Federalism in the 1990s 

JoEllyn Murillo Fountain, University of North Carolina 


The Political Economy of Russian Federalism, 1990-1995 
Steve L. Solnick, Co/umbia University 


David B. Walker, University of Connecticut 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF URBAN 
POLITICS 


Joliet 

Todd Swanstrom, SUNY, Albany 

Urban Politics at Century’s End: Tying Up Loose Ends 
Michael Brintnall, American Political Science Association 
Consent to the City 

Louise Jezierski, Brown University 

A Comparative Anatomy of Urban Social! Conflict 

Elaine B. Sharp, University of Kansas 

Paul Kantor, Fordham University 


EDUCATION POLICY: ISSUES IN SCHOOL FUNDING AND 
CHOICE 

Co-sponsored by 17-11 

Conference 4B 

Fred Meyer, Ba// State University 

Public School Spending and Private School Enro!!ment: 
How Much Attention Do Families Pay to School Quality 
and the Implications for School Choice 

Rick Hess, Harvard University 

Pricing Policies for Public Higher Education: Do 
Differences in State Governance Systems Matter? 
Robert C. Lowry, Michigan State University 
Longitudinal Analysis of State Higher Education 
Appropriations: Taking Account of the Political Context 
J. Cne’ Breaux, University of Houston 

Private and Public School Choice: Importance of Program 
Design 

R. Kenneth Godwin, University of North Texas 

Frank Kemerer, University of North Texas 

Valerie Martinez, University of North Texas 

Ralph Baker, Ba// State University 

Glen A. Halva-Neubauer, Furman University 


EDUCATION POLICY: ISSUES IN SCHOOL FUNDING AND 
CHOICE 


Co-sponsored by 16-3 
Conference 4B 
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Chair: 
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Friday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


18-6 


Room 
Chair 
Papers 


19-6 


Room 
Chair 
Papers 


Room 
Chair 


Papers 


Disc 


22-12 
Room 
Chair 


Papers 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MACRO-ECONOMIC 
DECISION MAKING 

Conference 4E 

John Woolley, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Economic Conditions and Endogenous Elections Dates: 
An Econometric Analysis Derived from a Formal Model 
Harvey Palmer, George Mason University 

Guy Whitten, Texas A&M University 

On a Theory of Voting in Partisan Models or 
Macroeconomic Policy 

William Keech, University of North Carolina 

Hyeon-Woo Lee, University of North Carolina 

Deflation through Revaluation: A British Tragedy in Three 
Acts 

Randall Kroszner, University of Chicago, Graduate School 
of Business 

Rulers of the Game: Second Thoughts on the Virtues of 
Central Bank Independence During the Interwar Years 
Beth Simmons, Duke University 

Karl Kaltenthaler, Washington University, St. Louis 
Robert Franzese, Jr., Harvard University 


THE U.S. WOMEN’S MOVEMENT TODAY: LIBERALISM 
AND ITS LIMITS 

P.D.R.2 

Frauke Schnell, West Chester University 

Women Confront the Global Economy: Participatory 
Democracy in Action 

Eve S. Weinbaum, Ya/e University 

Women Warriors and Equality 

Mary Lou Kendrigan, Lansing Community College 
Reluctant Warriors: Working Class Men, Women and 
Neighborhood Politics 

Michelle Mulder, Princeton University 

Media Discourse and Public Opinion: The Political Culture 
of the Women’s Movement 

Frauke Schnell, West Chester University 

Nayda R. Terkildson, Drew University 

Sue Tolleson-Rinehart, Texas Tech University 


DEMOCRATIC RENEWAL AND THE LIMITS TO 
MOBILIZATION: LESSONS FROM THE PAST 
Co-sponsored by 10-12 

Lake Ontario 

Amy Bridges, University of California, San Diego 
Presidents, Party Systems, and Civil Rights: Historical 
Opportunity Structures Under Clinton and Truman 

Scott C. James, University of California, Davis 

Party Out of Power: Democratic Strategies After 1896 
Kenneth Finegold, Eastern Washington University 

Party Reform as a Failed Effort at Political Renewal 
David Plotke, New School for Social Research 

A Little Something for the Ladies: The Impact of Suffrage 
Campaigns on Protective Legislation for Women Workers 
in the Progressive Era 


Cheryl Logan Sparks, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


Peter R. Walniuk, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Anna Harvey, New York University 


RATIONAL CHOICE AND REGIME CHANGE 
Conference 4J 
Nancy Bermeo, Princeton University 


Rationality and Regime Preferences 

Gerard Alexander, Co/umbia University 

Holding Democracy Hostage: Central Bank Autonomy in 
the Transition from Authoritarian Rule 

Delia Boylan, Stanford University 


Disc: 
24-5 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Leadership Competition and Party Fragmentation during 
Transitions 
Barbara Geddes, University of California, Los Angeles 


Robert H. Bates, Harvard University 


THE PROBLEMATIC RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL LIBERALIZATION: 
ECONOMIC REFORM AND THE LIMITS TO 
DEMOCRATIZATION 

Astoria 

Graciela Ducatenzeiler, Universite de Montreal 

The Preblematic Relationship Between Economic and 
Political Liberalization: Some Theoretical Considerations 
Phillips Faucher, Universite de Montreal 

Philip Oxhorn, McGil/ University 

Negotiating Economic Transitions in Liberalizing Polities 
Frances Hagopian, 7ufts University 

International Financial Integration, Democratization, and 
the Sustainability of Economic Reforms: Brazil and Mexico 
Leslie Elliot Armijo, Northeastern University 

Civil Society and Economic Liberalization in the Southern 
Cone 

Carlos Waisman, University of California, San Diego 
James Booth, McGil// University 


CULTURAL VS. STRUCTURAL BASES OF RUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC (IN-)STABILITY: ECKSTEIN’S 
CONGRUENCE THEORY RECONSIDERED 

Lake Huron 

Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., SUNY, Buffalo 

Democracy in Russia and Eckstein’s Congruence Theory 
of Democratic Stability 

Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., SUNY, Buffalo 

Congruence Theory and Authority Patterns in Russian 
Society 

William M. Reisinger, University of lowa 

Congruence Theory and Authority Patterns in Russian 
Government 

Erik P. Hoffmann, SUNY, Albany 

Authority Patterns and the Architecture of the New 
Russian Democracy 

Russell Bova, Dickinson College 

Harry Eckstein, University of California, Irvine 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN 
POST-COMMUNIST STATES 

Waldorf 

Roger E. Kanet, University of Illinois 

Democratization and Foreign Policy in Russia 
Alexander V. Kozhemiakin, University of Ii/linois 
Democratization and Foreign Policy in Central Europe: 
New Regimes Facing Old Problems 

Robert E. Bohrer, Il, Texas A&M University 

James Mayhar, Texas A&M University 
Democratization and Foreign Policy in Lithuania 
Tamara J. Resler, University of Wyoming 

The Role of the Energy Industry in Russia’s Foreign Policy 
Making Process 

igor Khripunov, University of Georgia 

Mary M. Matthews, University of Georgia 

The State, Transnational Norms, and International 
Organizations: Environmental Cooperation Around the 
Baltic 

Stacy D. Van Deveer, University of Maryland 

Daniel R. Kempton, Northern i/linois University 
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Detailed Listing 


25-1 


Disc: 


30-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


AFTER THE IRON CURTAIN: PARTY SYSTEMS AND THE 
ELECTORAL PROCESS IN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACIES 
Williford B 

Robert Rohrschneider, /ndiana University 
The American Electorate in the Clinton Era: 
of Realignment? 

Michael Minkenberg, University of Gottingen 
The Electoral Process in the United Germany 
Dieter Fuchs, Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin 
Robert Rohrschneider, /ndiana University 
Changes in the Italian Party System 

Carolyn M. Warner, Arizona State University 
The French Electorate in the 1990s 

Pascal Perrineau, CEV/POF 

Hans-Dieter Klingemann, Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin 


The Real End 


DOMESTIC POLITICS AND EC COOPERATION 
P.D.R.7 

Sophie Meunier, 

Anatomy of Autonomy: New Domestic Balances of Power 
and European Integration 

Karl-Orfeo Fioretos, Co/umbia University 

A Contractual! Perspective on the Implementation of 
International Agreements: Britain in the European 
Community 

Christina R. Sevilla, Harvard University 

Interest, Affect, and Interstate Collaboration 
Josephine E. Squires, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Michael P. Marks, Wi//iamette University 


MONEY TALKS? GERMANY IN THE NEW EUROPE 
Co-sponsored by 31-7 

P.D.R.6 

Andrei S. Markovits, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Hegemony Without Motivation: Domestic Policy Priorities 
and the Management of Exchange Rate Stabilization 

J. Samuel Barkin, Harvard University 

German Industry and Political Clout: Learning to Play the 
European Game 

Maria Green Cowles, University of North Carolina, 
Charlotte 

Hegemonic Stability Theory and European Monetary 
Cooperation: Evaluating the Role of Germany in the EMS 
and the EMU 

Matthias Kaelberer, University of Northern lowa 

A Defining Power? Germany’s Role in the European Union 
Erik Jones, Center for European Policy Studies 

Kathleen R. McNamara, Princeton University 

John B. Goodman, Department of Defense 

Peter Dombrowski, /owa State University 


ROUNDTABLE ON THE VIETNAM WAR: 30 YEARS LATER 


Int! Blirm South 

Yuen Foong Khong, Oxford University 

James J. Wirtz, Nava/ Postgraduate Schoo/ 
Larry Berman, University of California, Davis 
Bruce Cumings, Northwestern University 
Charles Kupchan, Counci/ on Foreign Relations 


MONEY TALKS? GERMANY IN THE NEW EUROPE 
Co-sponsored by 30-9 
P.D.R.6 


BEING EXPERIMENTAL: A PANEL IN HONOR OF THE 
WORK OF HAROLD GUETZKOW 


Boulevard C 
Ladd Hollist, Brigham Young University 


34-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


39-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Friday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Beginnings of Simulation as a Tool for Understanding 
Decision Making 

Herbert Simon, Carnegie Mellon Univesity 

From INS to Globus: Legacies of Harold Guetzkow 
Stuart A. Bremer, Binghamton University 

Who is Simulation? 

Michael D. Ward, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Global Models and the Future 

Barry Hughes, University of Denver 


Harold Guetzkow: Student Mentor 
William Bradford, Northwestern University 


RATIONING MEDICINE IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
P.D.R.1 

Robert H. Blank, University of Canterbury 

State Level Health Care Developments 

William M. Lunch, Oregon State University 

Health Care Rationing: From an Aging Perspective 
Janie S. Steckenrider, Loyo/a Marymount University 


Medical Science Returns to its Roots: Politics, Policy and 
The Office of Alternative Medicine 
Michele Zebich-Knos, Kennesaw State College 


Robert Robins, Tu/ane University 
Janna C. Merrick, University of South Florida, Sarasota 


THE POLITICAL IMPACT OF CALL-IN TALK SHOWS 
Grand Ballroom 

John A. Boiney, American University 

Talk Shows as Eiectronic Salons: On the Nature of 
Discourse in a Rationalized Public Sphere 

Limor Peer, Northwestern University 

Susan Herbst, Northwestern University 

Talk Radio and Citizen Action 

Diana Owen, Georgetown University 

Populistic Deliberation: The Zoe Baird Uprising 
Benjamin |. Page, Northwestern University 

Jason Tannebaum, Northwestern University 


The Political Impact of Call-in Talk Shows 
John Boiney, American University 


Alan Rosenblatt, George Mason University 


FREDERICK ENGELS AND LIBERALISM ON THE 
CENTENARY OF HIS DEATH 


Co-sponsored by 1-3 

Marquette 

John Ehrenberg, Long /s/land University 
Engels and the National Question 

Michael Forman, Autgers University 

Engels’ Origins: A Feminist Critique 

Carol Gould, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Engels and Revisionism 

Manfred Steger, Whitman College 

On the Possibility of a Radical Biopolitics: Engels and the 
Dialectics of Nature 

Francis Moran Ill, Jersey City State College 
Terrell Carver, University of Bristol 


TEAM TEACHING AND ASSESSMENT IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

P.D.R.5 

Henry B. Sirgo, McNeese State University 

Team Teaching a Senior Seminar Course with a Person 
with Disabilities 

Fred Smoller, Chapman University 

Arthur Blaser, Chapman University 

Team Teaching on an Interactive Network 

Matthew C. Moen, University of Maine 


Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
27-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Friday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Assessment in Political Science Experiments From One 
Department 
Nancy S. Lind, ///inois State University 


Henry B. Sirgo, McNeese State University 


APSA Hyde Park Session 

Hyde Park sessions are open discussion sessions with short formal 
presentations. The moderator is a facilitator. Participation is from 
the audience. Come, speak your mind. 


Session Ill IS THERE A RIGHT TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 


GAYS AND LESBIANS? 

Normandie Lounge 

Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 
David Novak, Religious Studies, University of 
Virginia 

Martha Nussbaum, University of Chicago 
Kenneth Sherrill, Hunter College 


Room: 
Moderator: 
Commentators: 


Related Group Panels 


Association for the Study of Nationalities 

Panel 1 ETHNICITY, STATE-BUILDING, AND NATION-BUILDING 
Room: P.D.R.3 

Larry Diamond, Stanford University 


Ethnic Minorities and Nation-Building 
lan Bremmer, Stanford University 


Ethnic Relations and Ideas of a National-State 

lan Lustick, University of Pennsylvania 

State Politics, Ethnic Identity, and State-Building 
Lowell W. Barrington, University of Michigan 
Crawford Young, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc 


British Politics Group 


Panel 4 ROUNDTABLE ON THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Conference 4A 

Nathalie J. Frensley, University of Texas, Austin 
Mary Kazmierczak, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Part Arend Lijphart, University of California, San Diego 
Sidney Elliott, Queen’s University of Belfast 

Nathalie J. Frensley, University of Texas, Austin 
Mary Kazmierczak, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Elizabeth Crighton, Pomona College 


John McGarry, King’s College, University of Western 
Ontario 


Room: 
Chair 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


Panel 2 ROUNDTABLE 2 ON THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN 
FRANCE: THE CAMPAIGN AND THE PARTIES 


Conference 4K 
Frank L. Wilson, Purdue University 
Part Roy Pierce, University of Michigan 


Roland Cayrol, Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris 


W. Rand Smith, Lake Forest College 
John Gaffney, Aston University 
Kay Lawson, San Francisco State University 


Room: 
Chair 


Conference on Italian Politics and Society 

Panel 1 NEW PARTIES, NEW PARTY SYSTEM 

Room: Conference 4C 

Chair Richard Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: From Neofascists to Postfascists? 

Piero Ignazi, University of Bologna 

The Continuing Paradoxes of Party Politics: italian 
immigration Policy in the 1990s 

Ted Perlmutter, New York University 

il Cavallo ed il Biscione: Italian Television and the Political 
Campaigns of 1994 and 1995 

Giacomo Sani, University of Pavia 

Disc: Richard Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 4 MAN AND NATURE IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

Room: Williford A 

Chair: Robert P. Kraynak, Co/gate University 

Papers: Science and Gnosticism: Walker Percy and Vaclav Havel 
on Man in the Cosmos 

Peter Augustine Lawler, Berry College 

The Experience of Totalitarianism and the Recovery of 
Nature: Thoughts on Solzhenitsyn, Havel, and Strauss 
Daniel J. Mahoney, Assumption College 

The Christian View of Human Dignity: Ancient and 
Modern Perspectives 

Robert P. Kraynak, Co/gate University 

Cecil L. Eubanks, Louisiana State University 

Martin Palous, Charles University 


Disc: 


Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 2 STATESMANSHIP 

Room: Conference 4D 

Chair: David Schaefer, Ho/y Cross College 

Papers: Aristotle’s Legislative Science 

Tim Collins, University of Virginia 

Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Statesman 
Jacqueline L. Pfeffer, Duke University 

Aristotle and American Classical Republicanism 
Fred D. Miller, Jr., Bowling Green State University 
David Schaefer, Ho/y Cross College 

Ken DeLuca, Fordham University 


Disc: 


Women’s Caucus 

Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON WOMEN OF COLOR IN THE 
PROFESSION: STILL A CHILLY CLIMATE? 
P.D.R.4 

Lois B. Moreland, Spe/man College 

Lisa M. Aubrey, Southern University 

Liane C. Kosaki, Be/oit College 

Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia 

Jewel L. Prestage, Prairie View A&M University 
Christine Marie Sierra, University of New Mexico 
Katherine Tate, Ohio State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Friday, 5:30 pm to 6:30 pm 


THE JOHN GAUS LECTURE 

Room: Grand Ballroom 
Introduction: Hal G. Rainey, University of Georgia 
Charles E. Lindblom, Ya/e University 
"Market and Democracy - Obliquely” 


| 


Detailed Listing 


APSA Program Division Panels 


34-4 THE BELL CURVE: PREMISES, CONCLUSIONS, AND 
POLICIES 


Room: Conference 4G 

Chair: Elliott White, Temp/e University 

Part: Roger Masters, Dartmouth College 
Albert Somit, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Steven Peterson, A/fred University 


40-7 THE STATE AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Conference 

Nicholas Greenwood Onuf, Florida International University 
The Privatization of Policing: Implications for State 
Sovereignty 

Janice E. Thomson, University of Washington 

Political Non-Intervention, Sovereignty and Democratic 
Peace 

William John Antholis, Center for National Policy 
Governance Beyond Sovereignty 

M.A. Muqtedar Khan, Florida International University 
Disc: Nicholas Greenwood Onuf, Florida International University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Political Methodology (Conference 4L) 

Legislative Behavior (Conference 4H) 

Law and Courts (Marquette) 

Urban Politics (Conference 4D) 

State Politics and Policy (Conference 4B) 

Public Policy (/nt/ Blirm South) 

Political Economy (Conference 4J) 

International Security and Arms Control (Conference 5F) 
Conflict Processes (Boulevard C) 

Religion and Politics (Conference 4M) 

Computers and Multimedia (Conference 5G) 

New Political Science (P.D.R.3) 

Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy (Conference 5H) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on China Studies (Conference 5J) 
Conference Group on German Politics (Conference 4E) 
Conference on Italian Politics and Society (P.D.A. 5) 
Women’s Caucus (Boulevard A) 


Friday, 5:30 pm to 7:00 pm 


Related Group Panels 


American Society of International Law 
Panel 1 COMPLIANCE WITH INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
Room: P.D.R.1 
Chair: Lawrence J. LeBlanc, Marquette University 
Part: Charles Lipson, University of Chicago 
Marc A. Levy, Princeton University 
Abram Chayes, Harvard Law School 


New York Times 
Panel 1 THE 104TH CONGRESS: WHAT KIND OF REVOLUTION? 
Room: Intl Bilrm North 
Chair: Adam Clymer, The New York Times 
Part: Jerry Gray, The New York Times 
Robin Toner, The New York Times 
Michael Wines, The New York Times 


Friday, 5:30 pm to 6:30 pm 


Group Business Meeting 


Western Political Science Association Executive Council 
(PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Friday, 6:30 pm to 8:00 pm 


APSA Graduate Student Reception (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Law and Courts (Continental B) 

Public Administration (Grand Foyer) 

Urban Politics (Conference 4C) 

Politics and Society in Western Europe (P.D.R.6) 
International Security and Arms Control (P.D.R. 7) 


Conflict Processes (co-sponsored by Northwestern University, 
Department of Political Science and Comparative and Int’! 
Studies) (Boulevard Foyer) 


Politics and the Life Sciences (Conference 4G) 

Religion and Politics (Conference 4K) 

Women and Politics (co-sponsored by the Women’s Caucus) 
(Boulevard B) 


Related Group Receptions 
Claremont Institute (Wil//iford B) 


Women’s Caucus (Co-sponsored by APSA Section on Women and 
Politics) (Boulevard 8) 


Group Receptions 

The Brookings Institution (Jo/iet) 

University of California, Berkeley, Department of Political Science 
(Lake Michigan) 


University of California - Davis, Irvine, Riverside, and Santa Barbara 
Campuses (Normandie Lounge) 


University of California, San Diego (P.D.R.4) 
Cornell University, Department of Government (P.D.A. 2) 


University of Denver, Graduate School of International Studies 
(Conference 41) 


Duke University, Department of Political Science (Wil/iford A) 
University of lilinois, Department of Political Science (Astoria) 


University of lowa, Department of Political Science 
(Lake Erie) 


The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political Science 
(Conference 4A) 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Lake Ontario) 
University of Michigan Political Science Department (Wa/dorf) 


University of Minnesota University, in Honor of Frank Sorauf 
(Continental A) 

Northwestern University, Department of Political Science and 
Comparative and Int'l Studies (co-sponsored by Conflict 
Processes Section) (Boulevard Foyer) 

Ohio State University (Lake Huron) 

University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 
(Conference 4F) 


University of Wisconsin, Madison (Williford C) 


Friday, 7:00 pm to 8:00 pm 


Related Group Reception 
New York Times (/nt’/ Baliroom Foyer) 
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Friday, 8:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


Friday, 8:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


3-20 FOUNDATIONS PLENARY SESSION: REALISM AND 
MORALISM IN LIBERAL POLITICAL THEORY 
Marquette 
Bernard Williams, Oxford University 
“Realism and Moralism in Liberal Political 


Theory” 


Room: 
Presenter: 


40-9 TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS SUPPORT GROUP-COME 
AND STAY ALIVE 

Conference 5H 

Jana Everett, University of Colorado, Denver 


Stephen Woolpert, St. Mary’s University 


Room: 
Moderators: 


Friday, 8:30 pm to 10:00 pm 


APSA Plenary Session Il 


AFTER LIBERALISM 
Room: (Grand Ballroom) 
Chair: Sidney Verba, Harvard University 
Part: Frances Fox Piven, CUNY 
Nelson W. Polsby, Univ of California, Berkeley 


Linda Faye Williams, Congressiona/ Black Caucus 
Foundation 


Friday, 10:00 pm to 11:30 pm 


APSA Committee Reception 


Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession Night Cap 
Reception: Honoring Paula D. McClain, University of Virginia and 
Mitchell Rice, Louisiana State University (Astoria) 


Group Receptions 
Harvard University (Boulevard B) 


Hofstra University, Conference on the Bush Presidency 
(Boulevard A} 


University of Texas at Austin Department of Government 
(Boulevard C) 


Washington University Political Science Department (P.D.R.4) 


Friday, 10:00 pm to 12:00 pm 


Group Receptions 
University of Houston (Co-Sponsored by Rice University) (P.D.R.2) 
Rice University (Co-Sponsored by University of Houston) (P.D.R.2) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1995 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Panel Paper Room Sales 

APSA Exhibits 

APSA Child Care 


8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
8:30 am to 6:00 pm 
8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
9:30 am to 5:30 pm 
8:30 am to 10:00 pm 


Detailed Listing 


Saturday, 7:00 am to 8:30 am 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Presidency Research Breakfast Board Meating (Conference 5E) 


Group Business Meeting 


Brigham Young University Alumni and Friends Breakfast (Vonday’s 
Restaurant, 75 W. Harrison) RSVP Scott Dunaway, 922-4400 


Saturday, 7:30 am to 9:00 am 


Group Business Meetings 
American Politics Quarterly Breakfast Meeting 
(PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Publius: The Journal of Federalism Editorial Board Breakfast Meeting 
(Conference 5J) 


Saturday, 7:30 am to 12:30 pm 


Group Business Meeting 
National Election Studies (PDR 4-Palmer House) 


Saturday, 8:00 am to 12:00 pm 


Group Business Meeting 


National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council Meeting 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


Saturday, 8:30 am to 10:00 am 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Bagehot Council (Contact Messrs. Paolucci or Sorrentino for 
location) 


Group Business Meeting 


Southwestern Political Science Association Executive Council 
Meeting (Conference 5i) 


Saturday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-11 THE GERMAN IDEALIST ROOTS OF THE 
LIBERAL/COMMUNITARIAN DEBATE 
Conference 4G 

Joshua Dienstag, University of Virginia 


Hegel and Liberalism 
Paul Franco, Bowdoin College 


Towards a Reconstruction of Hegel’s Ethical Liberalism 
Cari K. Y. Shaw, Academia Sinica 


Sittlichkeit and Self-Consciousness 
Robert Bruce Ware, Oxford University 


Joshua Dienstag, University of Virginia 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


RETHINKING SEPARATE SPHERES: PUBLIC, PRIVATE, 
AND THE POLITICS OF "THE FAMILY" 


Co-sponsored by 19-12 

Conference 4B 

Marion Smiley, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Valuing Families 

Jyi Josephson, Texas Tech University 

Beyond Liberal "Sphere Talk": A Proposal 
Marion Smiley, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Feminism, Privacy, and the Argument for Lifestyle 
Experimentation 
Karen Struening, Ka/amazoo College 


| 
Disc 
Room 
Chair 
Papers 
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Detailed Listing 


3-6 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


3-10 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


4-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


John Rawls and Gender Justice: The Family in Rawls’ 
Distinction Between Public and Private 
Mary Barbara Walsh, Loyo/a University 


Patricia Boling, Purdue University 


WILL KYMLICKA’S MULTICULTURAL CITIZENSHIP 
Conference 4A 

Joseph H. Carens, University of Toronto 

Joseph H. Carens, University of Toronto 

Will Kymlicka, University of Ottawa 

Bhikhu Parekh, University of Hull 

Iris Marion Young, University of Pittsburgh 


THEORIES OF OBLIGATION 
P.D.R.4 
Mark Tunick, Stanford University 


The Moral Obligation to Obey Law 
Mark Tunick, Stanford University 


Fixed Content of Political Obligations 
George Klosko, University of Virginia 


Natural Duty Revisited 
Jeremy Waldron, University of California, Berkeley 


Win-Chiat Lee, Wake Forest University 
A. J. Simmons, University of Virginia 


AUGUSTINE AND THE PROBLEM OF MODERNITY 
Conference 5H 
Timothy Fuller, Colorado College 


Augustine and the Problem of Modernity 
Ernest L. Fortin, Boston College 


Augustine and the Crisis of Western Civilization 
Glenn Tinder, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
The Augustinian Self 

Joshua Mitchell, Georgetown University 


Timothy Fuller, Co/orado College 


AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES ON LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 
Lake Ontario 
Laura J. Scalia, University of Houston 


The Vision, Vulnerability and Virtue of Lionel Trilling’s 
Liberal Imagination 
Jason A. Scorza, Princeton University 


John Dewey and the Foundations of Liberal Society 
Michael Gibbons, University of South Florida 


Emersonian Poise and the Aestheticization of Politics 
Stephen L. Esquith, Michigan State University 
Al Damico, University of Florida 


DELEGATION IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS 
Conference 5G 

Nolan M. McCarty, University of Southern California 
Impact of Costly Decision Making on Congressional 
Delegation 

Elizabeth M. Martin, University of lowa 

A Review Essay on Theories of Delegation 

Thomas H. Hammond, Michigan State University 
Ami Glazer, University of California, irvine 
Information and Sequence in Bicameral Politics 
James R. Rogers, Texas A&M University 

Proposal Making in Legislative Politics 

Joel Kaji, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Brian D. Humes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Nolan M. McCarty, University of Southern California 


COMMITTEES AND LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION IN 
CONGRESS: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Intl Blirm North 
Joseph Cooper, Johns Hopkins University 


6-5 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


6-8 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Saturday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


The Changing Electoral Benefits of Committee Service in 
the House of Representatives 

David W. Brady, Stanford University 

Douglas Rivers, Stanford University 

Kara Buckley, Stanford University 

The Rise & Fall of the Select Committee System in the 
House, 1789-1855 

David T. Canon, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Charles Stewart Ill, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Brian J. Kroeger, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The Speaker’s Scheduling Power and Committee 
Assignments in the Post Bellum House 

Jonathan N. Katz, Ca/ifornia Institute of Technology 
Brian R. Sala, University of I/linois, Urbana-Champaign 
Steve Ansolabehere, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Doug Dion, University of Michigan 


THE IMPACT OF WOMEN IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 19-10 

Lake Michigan 

Marcia Whicker, Rutgers University 

Female Legislator: Clone or Catalyst? 

Carol McPhee, SUNY, Cortland 

The Impact of Women on Health Care Reform: The Case 
of the 103rd Congress 

Debra Dodson, Rutgers University 

A Good Reason to Exclude Women? A Reanalysis of the 
Dimensionality of Roll-Call Voting Tools 

Noelle Norton, University of San Diego 

Women’s Ways of Political Leadership: Gender Differences 
in a Cross-Jurisdictional Study 

Cindy Simon Rosenthal, University of Oklahoma 

Julie E. Strauss, Northwestern University 

Marcia Whicker, Rutgers University 


CONGRESS AND THE BUREAUCRACY: ABDICATION 
AND/OR DELEGATION 

Co-sponsored by 18-16 

Waldorf 

Morris S. Ogul, University of Pittsburgh 

Evasive Delegation: The Closing of the American Base 
and Congress 

Lilly J. Goren, Boston College 

Democratic Controls Over Tax Enforcement 

John T. Scholz, SUNY, Stony Brook 

B. Dan Wood, Jexas A & M University 

The Politics of Oversight: Negotiated Rulemaking in 
Perspective 

Juliet Williams, Corne// University 

Congressional Supervision of Independent Agencies: The 
Case of the Federal Reserve 

John Woolley, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Morris S. Ogul, University of Pittsburgh 

Charles R. Shipan, University of lowa 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PRESIDENTIAL POPULARITY 
RESEARCH 

Conference 4M 

Jerrold Rusk, University of Arizona 

Familiarity Breeds...? An Exploration of Personal 
Knowledge and Presidential Evaiuations 

John A. Boiney, American University 

Therese Filicko, Case Western Reserve University 
Presidential Public Opinion Polling: President Carter and 
Public Constraints 

Diane Heith, Brown University 

Explorations in Public Opinion-Presidential Power Linkages: 
Congressional Responses to Unpopular Foreign 
Agreements 

Melissa R. Michelson, University of I/linois, Chicago 
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Room: 
Chair: 
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Saturday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


9-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Economic Saliency: A "New" Measure of the Public’s 
Concerns About the Economy and its Effect on 
Presidential Job Approval 

Joseph Smaha, University of Florida 

Thomas Langston, 7u/ane University 

Henry B. Sirgo, McNeese State University 


PROMPTS, POLITICAL DEBATES, AND PEOPLES’ 
PREFERENCES 

Co-sponsored by 9-14 

Continental A 


IDENTITY, INTEREST, AND RESPONSE TO POLITICAL 
CHANGE 

Continental B 

Donald R. Kinder, University of Michigan 

What Gender is the Gender Gap? 

Lynn Sanders, University of Chicago 

Laura Stoker, University of California, Berkeley 
Ethnicity, Ideology, and immigration: Public Opinion and 
Voting Behavior 

Jack Citrin, University of California, Berkeley 

Choosing a Nation: Self-interest and Symbolic Values in 
the Quebec Referendum Decision 

Pierre Martin, University of Montreal 

Richard Nadeau, University of Montrea/ 

When Morality and Economics Collide in a Texas 
Community 

Dennis Chong, Northwestern University 

George E. Marcus, Wi//iams College 


PROMPTS, POLITICAL DEBATES, AND PEOPLES’ 
PREFERENCES 

Co-sponsored by 8-7 

Continental A 

W. Russell Neuman, 7ufts University 

Public Opinion and Media Coverage: The Case of Social 
Security 

David Fan, University of Minnesota 

Lawrence Jacobs, University of Minnesota 

Mark Watts, University of Minnesota 

The Nature of Citizen Emotions in Response to Candidates 
and Parties 

Carolyn Lewis, Western Michigan University 

Jason Jagemann, Western Michigan University 

The Crime Issue and the 1994 Elections 

Michael G. Hagen, Harvard University 

Question Ambiguity and Question Meaning: An Alternative 
Theory of the Survey Response and Public Opinion 
George F. Bishop, University of Cincinnati 

John Gulliford, University of Cincinnati 

Behzad Jabbari, University of Cincinnati 

Brent Vanzwaluwenburg, University of Cincinnati 
Kathleen Knight, University of Houston 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT THEORY 

Conference 4C 

Anne Costain, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Social Movements and Theories of American Politics 
Andrew McFarland, University of I/linois, Chicago 
Collective Action and Resource Mobilization Theories of 
Social Movements 

Mark G. Lichbach, University of Colorado, Boulder 
What Do Social Movements, Interest Groups and Political 
Parties Do? A Synthesis 

Paul Burstein, University of Washington 

Anne Costain, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Doug Imig, Harvard University 


11-9 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


15-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


COURTS, LEGISLATURES AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 


P.D.R.3 

Louis Fisher, Congressional Research Service 

Achieving Compromise and Consensus in 
Judicial-Congressional Relations: "The Unanimous 
Consent Track" and Judicial Administration Policy-making 
Michael C. Gizzi, Mesa State College 

The Federal Courts and Congress at the Brink of the 21st 
Century 

Robert A. Katzmann, Georgetown University 
Legislatures, Courts, and Public Policymaking 

Bernard Steunenberg, University of Twente 

Judicial Specialization and Administrative Agencies: The 
U.S. Court of International Trade 

Isaac Unah, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Martin Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 

Louis Fisher, Congressional Research Service 


INSTITUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF POLICY CHOICES 
Co-sponsored by International Political Science 
Association 

Astoria 

Don Kettl, University of Wisconsin 

Multi-Organizational Implementation - A Practitioner’s or 
Resecher’s Problem? 

Pekka Kettunen, University of York 

Consequences of Reform Policies for Public Employee 
Unions 

Dora Orlansky, /nstituto de Investigaciones Facultad de 
Ciencias Sociales 

Reconfiguring Politics: The Institutional Consequences of 
Rights Discourse 

Leslie A. Pal, Carleton University 

Beryl Radin, SUNY, Albany 


THE POLITICS OF URBAN EDUCATION 
Williford A 


Ester Fuchs, Barnard College 
Clarence Stone, University of Maryland 


The Politics of Education in Black-Led Cities 
Marion Orr, Duke University 

Richard Hula, Michigan State University 

Alan DiGaetano, CUNY, Baruch 

Jeffrey Henig, George Washington University 
Carol Pirannunzi, Kennesaw College 

Desiree Pedescleaux, Spe/man College 

John Hutcheson, Georgia State University 


The Politics of Education in Sunbelt Cities: Changing 
Demography and Political Volatility 

Rodney Hero, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Susan Clarke, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Thomas Longoria, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Luis R. Fraga, Stanford University 

Bari E. Anhalt, Stanford University 

Jorge Ruiz-de-Velasco, Stanford University 
Fernando Guerra, Loyola Marymount University 
Mara Cohen, University of California, Los Angeles 
The Politics of Education in Cities with a Machine 
Tradition 

Lana Stein, University of Missouri, St. Louis 

John Portz, Northeastern University 

Robin Jones, University of Pittsburgh 

The Politics of Education in a “Good Government" County 
Chery! Jones, University of Maryland 

Connie Hill, University of Maryland 

Black Political Marginalization? Regime Change and 
School Reform in Charlotte, NC 

Stephen Samuel Smith, Winthrop University 

Ester Fuchs, Barnard College 
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Detailed Listing 


16-2 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


17-10 


Room: 
18-10 


Room: 
Papers: 


Room: 
19-10 
Room: 


19-12 


Room: 


20-5 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


WHAT DRIVES AMERICAN WELFARE POLICY? A VIEW 
FROM THE STATES 


Co-sponsored by 17-10 
P.D.R.1 
James C. Garand, Louisiana State University 


Rational Choice and the Out-of Wedlock Birth Rate Among 
African-American Females: The Influence of AFDC and 
Unemployment 

Gary Tschoepe, University of Texas, Pan American 


Cross-Sectional and Time Serial Inferences on State 
Welfare Policy 
Mark A. Smith, University of Minnesota 


An Economic and Moral Threshold Model of Welfare 
Effects 

David Dodenhoff, University of Michigan 

Anthony Woodlief, University of Michigan 


Saundra K. Schneider, University of South Carolina 


WHAT DRIVES AMERICAN WELFARE POLICY? A VIEW 
FROM THE STATES 


Co-sponsored by 16-2 
P.D.R.1 


TOPICS IN DEMOCRACY, INSTITUTIONS AND REFORM 
Conference 4E 

Credible Commitment to Democratic Development 

Brian K. Collins, /ndiana University 

John T. Williams, /ndiana University, Bloomington 


The Myth of Democratic Failure: Why Political Institutions 
are Efficient 
Donald Wittman, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Initiating and Sustaining Democracy 
Albert Diaz-Cayeros, Duke University 
Beatriz Magaloni-Kerpel, Duke University 


Ray Duch, University of Houston 


CONGRESS AND THE BUREAUCRACY: ABDICATION 
AND/OR DELEGATION 


Co-sponsored by 6-8 
Waldorf 


DISCOURSES AND STRATEGIES AT CENTURY’S END: 
"COMMUNITY", "RIGHTS", "VALUES", "POWER" 


Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian and Bisexuai Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 6 
Lake Erie 


THE IMPACT OF WOMEN IN LEGISLATIVE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 6-5 
Lake Michigan 


RETHINKING SEPARATE SPHERES: PUBLIC, PRIVATE, 
AND THE POLITICS OF "THE FAMILY" 


Co-sponsored by 2-3 
Conference 4B 


TRANSITIONS IN MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS 
Williford B 

Louis J. Cantori, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 
Developments in Palestinian Women’s Movement 
Amal Kawar, Utah State University 

The Kurdish Movements in Iran, Iraq, and Turkey 
Abbas Manafy, New Mexico Highlands University 

A Challenge to Liberalism in the Contemporary Middle 
East: The Case of the Kurds 

Michael Gunter, Tennessee Technological University 
Sami Ofeish, Drexe/ University 


Disc: 


22-8 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


LIBERALIZATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION IN THE 19TH 
AND 20TH CENTURY FROM A COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 

Co-sponsored by 25-15 

Conference 5F 

Peter A. Hall, Harvard University 

Liberalism and Neo-Liberalism in France 

Andrew C. Gould, University of Notre Dame 

The Historical Preconditions for the Modern Scandinavian 
Welfare State 

Tim Knudsen, University of Copenhagen 

Liberalization and Democratization in 19th and 20th 
Century Germany in Comparative Perspective 

Thomas Ertman, Harvard University 

Structure and Strategy in the Development of American 
Liberalism 

Charles Noble, Ca/ifornia State University 

Peter A. Hall, Harvard University 


MOVEMENT AND COUNTERMOVEMENTS: ORIGINS, 
INTERACTIONS, AND POLICIES 

Co-sponsored by 25-16 

P.D.R.7 

David S. Meyer, City College of New York 
Counter-movement but not Countermovement: Organized 
Opposition to the New Deal 

Edwin Amenta, New York University 


Countermovements and the Fate of Two Morality Policies: 
Consensual Sex Statutes and Lesbian and Gay Rights 
Ordinances 

Mary Bernstein, New York University 

The Dynamics of the anti-National Front 
Countermovement 

Nonna Mayer, CEV/POF-CNAS 

Countermovement Dynamics in Federal Systems: A 
Comparison of Abortion Movements in Canada and the 
United States 

David S. Meyer, City College of New York 

Sidney G. Tarrow, Corne// University 

Donatella della Porta, University of Florence 


POLITICS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: THE ROLE OF 
THE STATE, PARTIES AND BUSINESS GROUPS 

P.D.R.6 

John Echeverri-Gent, University of Virginia 

Where's the Party? Political Parties and the Partisan 
Theory of Economic Reform 

John Echeverri-Gent, University of Virginia 

Christopher A. Sabatini, University of Virginia 


Managing Change: A Comparative Study of Agricultural 
Policy in Australia, Canada and the United States of 
America 

William D. Coleman, McMaster University 

Grace Skogstad, University of Toronto 

Michael A. Atkinson, McMaster University 

Shaping Domestic Responses to International Opportunity: 
Business and Policy in the High Performing Economies of 
Malaysia and Indonesia 

Alasdair Bowie, George Washington University 

Do Developing Countries Tax Too Little? 

Jose Antonio Cheibub, University of Chicago 


Jeffrey Cason, Middlebury College 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN POST-COMMUNIST 
STATES 


Co-sponsored by 29-4 
Conference 4J 
Elizabeth Kier, University of California, Berkeley 


Political Transitions and the Military: Case Studies of 
Hungary and Romania 
Zoltan Barany, University of Texas 


Room: 
Chair: 
| | 
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Disc: 
| 
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Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Chair: 
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Saturday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Room 


25-16 


Room 


26-3 


Room 
Chair 


Papers: 


26-8 


Room 


27-13 


Room 
Chair 


Papers 


Disc 


27-14 


Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Transition and Civil-Military Relations in Poland and Russia 
Eva Busza, Stanford University 


Professionalism and Politicization in the Soviet and 
Russian Armed Forces 
Brian Taylor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


New States and Old Soldiers: Statebuilding and the 
Military in the CiS 
John Lepingwell, University of Illinois 


Jeffrey T. Checkel, University of Pittsburgh 


LIBERALIZATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION IN THE 19TH 
AND 20TH CENTURY FROM A COMPARATIVE 
PERSPECTIVE 


Co-sponsored by 21-17 
Conference 5F 


MOVEMENT AND COUNTERMOVEMENTS: ORIGINS, 
INTERACTIONS, AND POLICIES 


Co-sponsored by 22-8 
P.D.R.7 


AFTER MAASTRICHT: LIBERALIZATION AND THE 
EUROPEAN UNION 


Conference 4D 
Alan J. Dillingham, Vi/lanova University 


The Liberalization of Southern Europe via European 
Integration 
Robert Leonardi, London School of Economics 


The Limits of Liberalization: Southern Europe Member 
States and the EU 
Diane Ethier, University of Montreal 


To Frankfurt, Prague, Warsaw and Tallinn: The Road from 
Maastricht 
David Cameron, Ya/e University 


Liesbet Hooghe, University of Toronto 


THE NEW EUROPE, THE NEW GERMANY, AND THE 
SMALL EUROPEAN STATES 


Co-sponsored by 27-13 
Conference 4L 


THE NEW EUROPE, THE NEW GERMANY AND THE 
SMALL EUROPEAN STATES 


Co-sponsored by 26-8 

Conference 4L 

Peter J. Katzenstein, Corne// University 

A United Germany in Europe: Regulative Politics and the 


Reciprocal Exercise of Power 

Jeff Anderson, Brown University 

The Europeanization of Scandinavian Political Economies 
Christine Ingebritsen, University of Washington 


Influence and Institutions: EU Relations with Spain and 
Greece 

Michael P. Marks, Wi/liamette University 

Susannah Verney, Beaver College 


Assessing the Impact of the New Europe and the New 
Germany on Policies and Welfare in the Small Countries 
Paulette Kurzer, University of Arizona 


Andrew Moravecsik, Harvard University 


CHOICE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - | 
Co-sponsored by 30-11 

Int! Blirm South 

David A. Lake, University of California, San Diego 
Choice and International Relations 


David A. Lake, University of California, San Diego 
Robert Powell, University of California, Berkeley 


Actors, Preferences, and International Politics 
Jeffry A. Frieden, University of California, Los Angeles 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


The Role of Institutions in Strategic Choice 

Ronald Rogowski, University of California, Los Angeles 
The Governance Problem: What Happens When 
Everything is in Play 

Peter A. Gourevitch, University of California, San Diego 


Judith Goldstein, Stanford University 


IDENTITY AND SECURITY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL THEORY 


P.D.R.2 
Henry R. Nau, George Washington University 


Modern-State Implosion: The Imperatives of Historical 
Memory and Cultural Consciousness 

Baldredine Arfi, University of Illinois 

international Relations: Nonlinearity and Constructivism 
Michael Lipson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Politics of Identity and Foreign Policymaking: The Use of 
Islam in Iran and Pakistan 
Deepa Mary Ollapally, Swarthmore College 


Play It Again: The International-Domestic and the 
Domestic-international Connection 
Georg Sorensen, University of California, San Diego 


Lily H.M. Ling, Syracuse University 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN POST-COMMUNIiST 
STATES 


Co-sponsored by 24-15 
Conference 4J 


CHOICE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - | 
Co-sponsored by 27-14 
Intl Blirm South 


EAGLE COME HOME: THE DOMESTIC FACE OF U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Grand Ballroom 
Robert J. Lieber, Georgetown University 


Who, When, Why and How: Debates over Post-Cold War 
Military Intervention 

Bruce W. Jentleson, University of California, Davis 

U.S. International Environmental Policy: 
Outward First? 

Robert Paarlberg, We//es/ey College 
Domestic Politics, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
William Schneider, CNN Politica/ Unit 

Domestic Constraints on American Foreign Policy in the 
Post-Cold War World 

Robert J. Lieber, Georgetown University 

Kenneth A. Oye, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Inward First or 


ELECTORAL SYSTEMS IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
Conference 4K 
Joseph Zimmerman, SUNY, Albany 


The Impact of the Electoral System of Post-Communist 
Party Development: The Case of the 1993 Russian 
Parliamentary Elections 

Robert Mosher, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The New Electoral System in the Japanese Lower House 
John Hickman, Berry College 


Re-running Democratic Elections in Southern Africa Under 
Alternative Electoral System Formulae 
Andrew Reynolds, University of California, San Diego 


James McGregor, US /nformation Agency 


WAR TERMINATION AND THE IMPACT OF WAR 
Conference 41 
Manus |. Midiarsky, Rutgers University 


War Termination and the Fate of Political Leaders 
Hein Goemans, University of Chicago 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


35-11 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


39-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


40-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


43-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


How Civil Wars End: A Rational Choice Approach 
T. David Mason, University of Memphis 


Rational States and Wars of Attrition: A Model of Sunk 
Costs with Asymmetric Information 
Eric Gartzke, University of lowa 


Assessing the Economic Cost of Conflict 
Vally Koubi, University of Georgia 


James D. Morrow, Stanford University 


RELIGION AND POLITICAL DISCOURSE 

Joliet 

Paul A. Sracic, Youngstown State University 

Beyond the Liberal Critique of the Evangelical-Protestant 
Right 

Paul Apostolidis, Corne// University 

Farrakhan, Falwell, and Other Friends: Elite Cues and the 
Creation of a Hate-based Information Environment in the 
1980s 

Paula L. O’Loughlin, University of Minnesota 

Filled With Spirit and Power: The Significance of Issue 
Framing Among Protestant Clergy 

Laura R. Olson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Stuart A. Lilie, University of Central Florida 


MEDIA, POLITICAL CULTURE, AND DEMOCRACY 
Boulevard C 

Doris A. Graber, University of Iilinois, Chicago 

News Decisions: The Impact of Journalists’ Partisanship 
Thomas E. Patterson, Syracuse University 


Cultures Apart: TV News and Campaigning in Europe and 
the U.S. 
Holli A. Semetko, Syracuse University 


The Press and Political Accountability in Latin American 
Democracies 
Silvio Waisboard, University of Pennsylvania 


Doris A. Graber, University of Iilinois, Chicago 
Ellen Mickiewicz, Duke University 


TRANSFORMING ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS: 
THEORY, POLICY AND POLITICAL ACTION 


Marquette 

Anthony De Sales Affigne, Providence College 
Liberalism and Environmental Theory: A Changing View 
of Humans, Nature, and Human Nature 

Sheryl D. Breen, University of Minnesota 

Restoring the Rights of Nature?: Liberalism, 
Environmentalism and the Politics of Reclaiming Lake 
Pedder 

Kate Crowley, University of Tasmania 

Gaia Politics for a 21st Century Polity 

Christopher B. Jones, Eastern Oregon State College 
Deep Ecology and the Paradox of Transforming Liberal 
Consciousness 

Jeffrey Sikkenga, University of Toronto 

Sustainability Thru Electronic Town Meeting 
Theodore Becker, Auburn University 

Environmental Attitudes: A Cross-National Study 

Jun Yin, University of New Orleans 

Anthony De Sales Affigne, Providence College 


THE POLITICS OF MACHIAVELLIAN COMEDY 
Continentai C 

Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College 

Fortune is a Woman - But So Is Prudence: Machiavelli’s 
Clizia 

Catherine H. Zuckert, Car/eton College 

The Mandragola 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Harvard University 


Saturday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Clizia and the Enlightenment of Private Life 
Robert K. Faulkner, Boston College 

Vickie Bertramson Sullivan, Skidmore College 
Daniel Gallagher, Northern Illinois University 


TEACHING DEMOCRACY THROUGH COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT: SERVICE-LEARNING AS A PEDAGOGY IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Conference 4H 

Richard Battistoni, Providence College 

Richard Battistoni, Providence College 

Richard Guarasci, Hobart & William Smith College 
Meta Mendei-Reyes, Swarthmore College 
Michael Shafer, Rutgers University 

William E. Hudson, Providence College 


Related Group Panels 


Claremont Institute 
Panel 8 ROUNDTABLE ON THE SOBER JUSTICES: JUDICIOUS 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


JUDGEMENT ON THE SUPREME COURT 
Williford C 

Richard Stevens, /nstitute of World Politics 
Robert L. Clinton, Southern Ii/inois University 
Richard Stevens, /nstitute of World Politics 
Kenneth Holland, Memphis State University 
James Stoner, Louisiana State University 
Matthew Franck, Radford University 

Ken Masugi, Ash/and University 

Dennis Stevens, Augustana College 


Committee on Hea!th Politics 


Panel 3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


POLITICS AND THE HEALTH CARE MARKET PLACE 
Boulevard B 
Michael Sparer, Co/umbia University 


The Politics of Medicaid Managed Care: Can We Improve 
Access and Control Costs? 

Colleen Grogan, Ya/e University 

The Science Illusion: Managed Care, Politics, and Justice 
Gary Belkin, Brown University 

How Government Modifies the Medical Marketplace: 
Assumptions, Actions, and Consequences 

Thomas Oliver, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 
The Politics of Privatizing Health Care Dollars 

Alice Sardell, City University of New York 

Deborah Stone, Brandeis University 


Conference Group on China Studies 


Panel 2 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


CHINA IN COMPARISON II: POLITICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN CHINA 


P.D.R.5 

William Parish, University of Chicago 

The Politics of Chinese Labour Disputes 

Gaochao He, Hong Kong University of Science and 
Technology 

Wenbin Sun, University of Bristol 


Labour Relations in Chinese State-Owned Enterprises 
Wenfang Tang, University of Pittsburgh 


William Parish, University of Chicago 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


Panel 3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


THE INTERPENETRATION OF POLITICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN FRANCE 


Conference 4F 
Frank R. Baumgartner, 7exas A&M University 


The Council of State 
George Vernardakis, Middle Tennessee State University 
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Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
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| 


Saturday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


The Left, Trade Unions, and Employment Policy, 
1981-1993 

Pierre Mathiot, Centre de Recherches Administratives 
Politiques et Sociales 

Civil Service Politicization in France: The New Rules of 
the Game 

Luc Rouban, Centre de Recherches Administratives 

An End to French Exceptionalism in Economic 
Policymaking 

Vivien Schmidt, University of Massachusetts 


Disc: Amy Mazur, Washington State University 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


Panel 1 SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC PRESSURES FOR 
POLITICAL REFORM 


Lake Huron 
A. Richard Norton, Boston University 


Opposition via Fax: The Opposition Discourse in Saudia 
Arabia 

Madawi al-Rasheed, Oxford University 

The Status Quo is Not an Option 

Working Class and Rapid Change in Istanbul, Turkey 
Jenny White, University of Nebraska, Omaha 
Islamicist Women: Elements in the Formation of Identity 
Aynur lliyasoglu Leblebicioglu, Marmara University 
Jillian Schwedler, New York University 


Room: 
Chair 
Papers: 


The 


Disc 


Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 5 THE PERSISTENCE OF GNOSTIC ELITES DURING 
DEMOCRATIC REGIME TRANSITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 
Boulevard A 

David C. Jordan, University of Virginia 

Oligarchy and the Argentine Privatization 

Lowell S. Gustafason, Vi/lanova University 

Obstructing Transitions: The Case of Mexico 

David C. Jordan, University of Virginia 


Bolivia and Ecuador: Successes & Failures in 
Democratization 
Edward A. Lynch, Holiins College 


The Orthodox Catholic View of Neoliberalism 
Craig Waggaman, Aadford University 

Robert A. Packenham, Stanford University 
Emilio Pacheco, Liberty Fund Inc. 


Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


2-24 


Room: 
Chair: 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Panel6 DISCOURSE AND STRATEGIES AT CENTURY’S END: 
“COMMUNITY,” “RIGHTS,” “VALUES,” "POWER" 


Co-sponsored by 19-9 
Lake Erie 
Joan Tronto, Hunter College 


Family Values: Toward a Lesbian and Gay Understanding 
Valerie Lehr, St. Lawrence University 

The Hegemonic Erasure of the Lesbian Subject 

Anna Marie Smith, Corne// University 

The Dangers of "Community" Discourse 
Joan Tronto, Hunter College 

Liberalism, Rights, and the Public Sphere: 
Identitarian Politics 

Paisley A. Currah, Brook/lyn College, CUNY 
Alice Hearst, Smith College 


Room: 
Chair 
Papers: 


Disc: 
Queer 4-6 
Room: 


Disc Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-16 
Room 
Chair: 


LIBERAL CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE SELF 
Boulevard B 
Harlan Wilson, Oberlin College 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Mill After Foucault: Liberal Individuality and the Powers of 
Education 

Bruce Baum, Gettysburg College 

Why Do We Need a Genealogy of the Will? 

Peter Meyers, Union College 


The Claims of Reason: In Defense of a Liberal Theory of 
the Self 
Joseph Wagner, Co/gate University 


Harlan Wilson, Oberlin College 
David Fagelson, University of Maryland 


LIBERALISM, DEMOCRACY, AND THE FUTURE OF 
EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


Conference 4E 
Jeffrey Isaac, /ndiana University 


Realizing Rights: Oppositional Politics in East Central 
Europe 
Elizabeth Kiss, Princeton University 


The Use and Abuse of History: Eastern Europe in the 90s 
Julie Mostov, Drexe/ University 

Adam Michnik: Permanent Evolutionary 

Jacek Dalecki, /ndiana University 

Jeffrey Isaac, /ndiana University 


DELIBERATIVE AND REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY: 
THE ROLE OF RIGHTS 


Marquette 

Thomas Spragens, Duke University 

Rights, Gender and Multiplicity: Toward a Feminist 
Liberalism 

Nancy Hirschmann, Corne// University 


The Displacement of Property within Contemporary 
Liberalism 

Erik J. Olsen, Seatt/e University 

Civil Rights and Political Standing 

Mark E. Warren, Georgetown University 

Debra Morris, University of Virginia 

Wendy Gunther-Canada, University of Alabama, 
Birmingham 


POLICY TALES OF THE LIBERAL STATE: THE 
LEGENDARY CHARACTER OF PUBLIC POLICY 
Conference 4A 

Sanford F. Schram, Macalester College 


Rumors of Apartheid: Myth and Stereotype in U.S. Foreign 
Policy Toward South Africa 
Donald Culverson, Syracuse University 


National Security Tales and the End of the Cold War 
Joseph Peschek, Hamiine University 


Contracting America: Business, Law and the Contagion of 
Policy Discourse in the Personal Responsibility Act of 
1995 

Sanford F. Schram, Macalester College 


Why These Tales for This State 
Philip T. Neisser, SUNY, Potsdam 


John Kenneth White, Catholic University of America 


RATIONAL ENTRY MODELS 
Conference 4K 

Keith Poole, Carnegie Mellon University 
Competition in Primary Elections 


Elisabeth Gerber, University of California, San Diego 
Rebecca B. Morton, University of lowa 


Party Competition with Entry at "At-Large" PR Elections 
Olga Shvetsova, Washington University 


Legislative Career Decisions and Term Limits 
Christopher Afendulis, Harvard University 


David Epstein, Co/umbia University 


t 
Disc 
1-23 
Chair 
1 
Disc | 
2-1 
Room H 
Chair 
Papers 
- 
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Detailed Listing 


6-18 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


8-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


CHANGING FACTORS IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
Waldorf 
Gary Moncrief, Boise State University 


Post-1990 Redistricting and Party Competitiveness in U.S. 


House Races 

Stephen Borelli, University of Alabama 

Brian C. Reed, University of Alabama 

John W. Swain, University of Alabama 

Assessing the First Post-Term Limitations in Professional 
State Legislatures 

Richard Clucas, Portland State University 

Contextual Factors and Females’ Candidacies for Open 
Seat Elections from 1982-1994 

Joanne Connor Green, Texas Christian University 

The Role of National Prominence in Congressional 
Elections 

David Niven, Ohio State University 

Gary Moncrief, Boise State University 

Neil Berch, West Virginia University 


PRESIDENTS AND PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 
Conference 4M 

Paul Brace, Florida State University 
Reconceptualizing Going Public 

Jeff Cohen, University of Kansas 

Ken Collier, University of Kansas 

The Presidential Newspaper 1836-1850: The Rest of the 
Story 

Mel Laracey, University of Michigan 

A Causal Model of Presidential Communication 
Mary E. Stuckey, University of Mississippi 

Michael Link, University of South Carolina 
Speeches and Popularity: A Time Series Treatment 
Jim Twombly, University of Buffalo 

Bruce Miroff, SUNY-Albany 

Kathy B. Smith, Wake Forest University 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 

Intl Blirm South 

Alan Monroe, ///inois State University 

The Financial Constituents of Congress: A Longitudinal 
Analysis of Individual Contributors to Congressional 
Campaigns 

Robert Biersack, Federa/ Election Commission 

Paul Herrnson, University of Maryland 

Lynda Powell, University of Rochester 

Early Voting 

Robert M. Stein, Rice University 

Patricia A. Garcia, Rice University 

Faith, Hope, and Charity: Social Capital, Trust. and 
Collective Action 

Eric Uslaner, University of Maryland 

Anticipating the Consequences of the National Voter 
Registration Act of 1993 

Benjamin Highton, University of California, Berkeley 
Raymond E. Wolfinger, University of California, Berkeley 
The Effects of Turnout on Tax Policy 

Michael Martinez, University of Florida 

Jan E. Leighley, Texas A & M University 


VOTERS’ INFORMATION PROCESSING 
Co-sponsored by 42-1 

Conference 4D 

Richard R. Lau, Rutgers University 


Heuristics, Information Search, and Choice Strategies in 
Voter Decision Making 

Richard R. Lau, Rutgers University 

The Integration of Preferences into Summary Evaluations 
Milton Lodge, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Kenneth Rona, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Marco Steenbergen, Carnegie Mellon University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


How Voters Use Campaign Information 
David P. Redlawsk, Rutgers University 


Considering the Candidates 

Timothy Cook, Williams College 

Marion Just, We//es/ey College 

Ann Crigler, University of Southern California 
Richard Brody, Stanford University 


COURTS AND PUBLIC OPINION 

Grand Ballroom 

David Adamany, Wayne State University 

The Determinants of Supreme Court Support 

Robert H. Durr, Washington University, St. Louis 
Christina Wolbrecht, Washington University, St. Louis 
The Supreme Court and Civil Liberties Issues: The 
Differential Impact of Civil Liberties and Economics Issues 
Valerie J. Hoekstra, Washington University, St. Louis 


The Salience and Visibility of High Courts in the European 
Union 

David E. Klein, Ohio State University 

Gregory A. Caldeira, Ohio State University 

James Gibson, Ohio State University 


The Supreme Court: The MOST Majoritarian Branch? 
William Mishler, University of South Carolina 
Reginald Sheehan, Michigan State University 


Charles Franklin, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Shmuel Lock, Co/umbia University 


ADMINISTERING EDUCATION: MARKETS, PUBLIC 
INTERESTS AND LEARNING 


Astoria 

David Steiner, Vanderbi/t University 
David Paris, Hami/ton College 
Elizabeth Hansot, Stanford University 
John Chubb, 7he Edison Project 
Benjamin Barber, Rutgers University 
David Tyack, Stanford University 


GAY AND LESBIAN POLITICS: POLITICAL 
INCORPORATION AND POLICY CONSEQUENCES 
Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 10 

Conference 4C 

Kenneth Meier, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Sexual Identity in Bi-Racial Coalitions: The Lesbian and 
Gay Vote in the 1993 New York and Los Angeles Mayoral 
Elections 

Robert W. Bailey, Rutgers University, Camden 

Gay and Lesbian Participation in Urban Politics: 
Opportunities and Problems in the Use of Mechanisms of 
"Liberal" Political Mobilization 

Donald B. Rosenthal, SUNY, Buffalo 


The Social Sources of Gay Rights Legislation 
Kenneth D. Wald, University of Florida 


Kenneth Meier, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


ISSUES IN AGING POLICY 

Conference 4J 

Neal E. Cutler, University of Pennsylvania 

Health Care Policy and Older Americans 

Robert Binstock, Case Western Reserve 

Old Age Interest Groups: Coalitions, Competing Interests, 
and Strategies 

Christine Day, University of New Orleans 
Intragenerational Perspectives on Housing Policy for the 
Elderly in the 1990s and Beyond 

Phoebe Liebig, University of Southern California 

The Development of a New Theory of Aging to Inform 
Longterm Care Policy and Programs 

Cynthia Massie, Penn State University, Harrisburg 


Disc: 
11-12 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 
Disc: 
Disc: 
17-5 
Disc: Room: 
Chair: 
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Disc 


18-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


19-7 


Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


20-10 


Room: 


21-3 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Competing Problems, Budget Constraints, and Claims for 
Intergenerational Equity 
Laurie Rhodebeck, SUNY, Buffalo 


Janie S. Steckenrider, Loyo/a Marymount University 


THE POLITICS OF STRATEGIC INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
Conference 4B 

Meredith Woo-Cumings, Northwestern University 
Creating Comparative Advantages in a Changing 
International System: The Development of the South 
Korean Semiconductor Industry 

Andrew Green, Connecticut College 


Industrial Policy in a Decentralized State: German Policy 
Towards the Semiconductor Industry 
Christine Margerum, Northwestern University 


Governance and Policy Learning in German Strategies for 
Technological Advance 
J. Nicholas Ziegler, Massachusetts /nstitute of Technology 


De-regulation, Re-regulation and Competitive Advantage in 
Telecommunications Industry 
Steven Vogel, University of California, Irvine 


Sung Gul Hong, Korean University 
John Zysman, University of California, Berkeley 


RACE, GENDER AND ISSUES OF REPRESENTATION 
Co-sponsored by 20-10 

P.D.R.2 

Christine Williams, Bentley College 


The Influence of Electoral Structures on African-American 
and Latino Candidates 
Bernadette Nye, Emory University 


The Developing Role of Latinos in US Foreign Policy 
Micheal Jones-Correa, Harvard University 


The Weight of Women’s Testimony in Congressional 
Hearings: The Souter Confirmation 
Laura Winsky Mattei, SUNY, Buffa/o 


Women’s Electoral Representation: The 1992-94 
Congressional Elections 
Christine Williams, Bentley College 


Sue Thomas, Georgetown University 


RACE, GENDER AND ISSUES OF REPRESENTATION 
Co-sponsored by 19-7 
P.D.R.2 


IMAGINING POLITICS IN HISTORY 

Conference 5F 

Gretchen Ritter, University of Texas, Austin 
Tocqueville, Peripheral Peoples, and Colonial Regimes 
Carlos Forment, Princeton University 

The Shape of History 

Anne Norton, University of Pennsylvania 

Political Alternatives and the Creation of Historical 
Coherence in the United States 

Gretchen Ritter, Harvard University 

Temporal Traditions of Modernity 

Evalyn Tennant, University of Chicago 

Karen Orren, University of California, Los Angeles 
Uday Mehta, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


DISAGGREGATING STATE AND SOCIETY: 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Co-sponsored by 23-12 
P.D.R.7 
Joel Migdal, University of Washington 


The US and the Enterprise of the Saudi State 
Robert Vitalis, Clark University 


Room: 


22-17 


Room: 
23-10 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
24-3 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Autonomous Engagement: Theoretical Perspectives on the 
Paradox of Civil Development in the Arab World 

Pete W. Moore, McGil// University 

Organized Labor and State-Society Relations: Evidence 
from the Maghreb 

Chris Alexander, Duke University 

Crossing the State-Society Divide: Islamist Strategies of 
State Penetration in Egypt 

Carrie Rosefsky Wickham, Emory University 

Jill Crystal, Auburn University 


CIVIL SOCIETY AND BUILDING DEMOCRACY: DONOR 
EXPERIENCE AND FUTURE STRATEGIES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DONORS 

Co-sponsored by 23-10 

P.D.R.1 


POLITICS OF IMMIGRATION IN ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL 
STATES 

Co-sponsored by 25-13 

Lake Ontario 


CIVIL SOCIETY AND BUILDING DEMOCRACY: DONOR 
EXPERIENCE AND FUTURE STRATEGIES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DONORS 

P.D.R.1 

Harry Blair, Bucknel/ University 

Civil Society in El Salvador 

Mitchell Seligson, University of Pittsburgh 

John Booth, University of North Texas 

Civil Society in Kenya 

Frank Holmquist, Hampshire College 

Michael Ford, Hampshire College 

Civil Society in Chile 

Joel Jutkowitz, Development Associates 

Civil Society and Building Democracy: Lessons from 
International Donor Experience 

Harry Blair, Buckne// University 

Larry Diamond, Stanford University 

John Peeler, Bucknel/ University 


DISAGGREGATING STATE AND SOCIETY: 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Co-sponsored by 22-13 

P.D.R.7 


SOCIETAL CLEAVAGES AND PROSPECTS FOR 
DEMOCRACY IN THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

Lake Erie 

Brian D. Silver, Michigan State University 

National Identity and Differential Perceptions of Legislative 
Roles: Interview Results from the Russian State Duma 
and the Ukrainian Nationa! Parliament 

Vicki Hesli, University of lowa 

Trade Liberalization, Sectoral Politics, and Democratization 
in Russia 

Evelyn Davidheiser, University of Minnesota 

Students, Democracy, and Markets in the Former Soviet 
Union: The Urban/Rural Divide 

Debra Javeline, Harvard University 

Comparing Mass and Elite Conceptions of Social! Justice in 
Post-Soviet Societies 

Arthur H. Miller, University of lowa 

Political Participation in Estonia, Russia, and the United 
States 

Cynthia S. Kaplan, University of California, Santa Barbara 


} 
22-16 
| 
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Detailed Listing 


25-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


26-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 


29-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


POLITICS OF IMMIGRATION IN ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL 
STATES 

Co-sponsored by 22-17 

Lake Ontario 

Martin Schain, New York University 

Mass Politics and the Immigration Agenda in Liberal 
Democracies 

Gary P. Freeman, University of Texas, Austin 
Immigration Politics in Japan: Differential Policy 
Strategies Across Levels of Government 

Katherine Tegtmeyer Pak, University of Chicago 
The Political Asylum Debates in Germany: Extreme 
Politics in a Moderate Party System? 

Ted Perimutter, New York University 


Martin Schain, New York University 


WHEN AND HOW DOES THE COMMISSION MATTER? 
POLITICS OF THE EUROPEAN UNION 

Lake Michigan 

George Ross, Brandeis University 

(When) does the Commission Matter? 

Mark A. Pollack, Harvard University 

A Policy Window and What Came Through It: The Origins 
of the European Community’s Integrated Mediterranean 
Programs 

Marc Smyril, Harvard University 

Rhetoric and Soft Law as Resources in the EU Policy 
Process: Has the Commission Become a Victim of its own 
Success? 

Laura Cram, University of Strathclyde 

George Ross, Brandeis University 


COLLABORATION AND DISCORD IN THE ASIA-PACIFIC 
REGION 

Conference 4G 

Nanette S. Levinson, American University 

The United States’ Trade Conflict with the Northeast 
Asian Countries 

Scott Gates, University of Trondheim 

Sanghwan Lee, Hankuk University of Foreign Studies 
Indigenous Major Powers and International Regime 
Formation: China and Japan in Asia-Pacific Regional 
Cooperation 

Yong Deng, University of Arizona 

The Organizational Choice for Regional Integration: Soft 
versus Structured Regionalism in Asia-Pacific 

Suisheng Zhao, Co/by College 

Policy Ideas and the Negotiation Process 

John S. Odell, University of Southern California 

Walter Mattli, Co/umbia University 


REGIONS AND REGIONAL INTEGRATION IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE: SUBNATIONAL ACTORS 
AS INTERNATIONAL PLAYERS 


Co-sponsored by 30-6 
Conference 4L 


HOW TERRORISM ENDS 

Boulevard C 

James E. Jacob, Ca/ifornia State University, Chico 
Decisions to Abandon Terrorism: A Preliminary Case 
Study of the IRA 

Martha Crenshaw, Wes/eyan University 

Autopsies of European and Middle Eastern Terrorist 
Groups 

Dennis Pluchinsky, U.S. State Department 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Toward the End Game of Terrorism: A Matrix of Group, 
Societal, State and Systemic Variables 

James E. Jacob, California State University, Chico 
Donna M. Schliagheck, Wright State University 

Vincent Cannistraro, U.S. C/A-Retired 

David Rapoport, University of California, Los Angeles 


LIBERALISM AND ITS ALTERNATIVES IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: ARE PARADIGMATIC AND 
METHODOLOGICAL DEBATES OBSOLETE? 

Williford A 

Janice Gross Stein, University of Toronto 

Jeffry A. Frieden, University of California, Los Angeles 
Alexander George, Stanford University 

Peter J. Katzenstein, Corne// University 

Helen Milner, Columbia University 

John Ruggie, Co/umbia University 


REGIONS AND REGIONAL INTEGRATION IN 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE: SUBNATIONAL ACTORS 
AS INTERNATIONAL PLAYERS 

Co-sponsored by 27-21 

Conference 4L 

Gary Marks, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Subnational Autonomy and Regional Integration: The Case 
of Northeast Asia 

Katherine Burns, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Getting to the Core: The European Union’s Monetary 
Institution-Building in the 90s 

Miriam Campanella, University of Turin 

The Politics of Regional Integration in the Southern Cone: 
Free Trade or Domestic Protectionism? 

Laura Hastings, University of Pittsburgh 

Germany’s Contemporary Dilemma: Promoting Regional 
(Dis)Integration in Mitteleuropa 

Patricia Davis, University of Notre Dame 

Simon Reich, University of Pittsburgh 


ALLISON FOR THE 90S: TESTING COMPETING 
PARADIGMS OF FOREIGN POLICY DECISION-MAKING 
ANALYSIS 

Intl Blirm North 

Graham Allison, Harvard University 


The U.S. Decision to Launch Operation Desert Storm, 
January 1991: A Rational Choice Analysis 

Jacek Kugler, Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 

Lewis Snider, Claremont Graduate Schoo/ 

The U.S. Decision to Launch Operation Desert Storm, 
January 1991: A Prospect Theory Analysis 

Rose McDermott, Stanford University 

The U.S. Decision to Launch Operation Desert Storm, 
January 1991: A Governmental Politics Analysis 
Lauren Holland, University of Utah 


The U.S. Decision to Launch Operation Desert Storm, 
January 1991: A Neurobiological Paradigm of Politics 
Analysis 

Rod Yellon, University of Manitoba 

Donald A. Sylvan, Ohio State University 

Harvey Starr, University of South Carolina 

Graham Allison, Harvard University 


THE EVOLUTION OF INTERSTATE RIVALRIES: 
THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
Conference 4! 

Jack S. Levy, Rutgers University 

Satisfaction, Capabilities, and the Evolution of Enduring 
Rivalries, 1816-1990: A Statistical Analysis of A Game 
Theoretic Model 

Zeev Maoz, Je/-Aviv University 

Ben D. Mor, Haifa University 


| Disc 
30-1 
Room: 
j Chair: 
Part 
27-4 
Room 
Chair 
| Papers Disc: 
Disc 
Disc: 
33-7 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Disc: 


34-1 
Room: 
Chair 


Papers: 


35-10 
Room 
Chair 
Part 


39-5 
Room 
Chair 


Papers 


Room 


43-2 
Room: 
Chair 
Papers 


Dynamic Capabilities and Militarized Conflict in Evolving 
Interstate Rivalries 
Paul R. Hensel, Florida State University 


Economic Competition, Domestic Politics and Systemic 
Change: 
1609-1677 

Jack S. Levy, Rutgers University 


France vs. Austria, 1715-1914: A Pointless Rivalry 
Paul W. Schroeder, University of /ilinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


Bruce M. Russett, Ya/e University 


PUBLIC POLICY AT THE END OF LIFE 
Williford B 
Gary Johnson, Lake Superior State University 


The Failure of the Patient Self-Determination Act and 
Policy Alternatives 

Henry R. Glick, Florida State University 

Jeff Yates, Florida State University 


The Future of Physician Assisted Suicide 
Nina Bhohwani Clark, Dartmouth College 


The Politics of Assisted Suicide in Michigan: A Look at 
the Michigan Commission on Death and Dying 

John M. Strate, Wayne State University 

James R. Sellars, Wayne State University 

Dennis Hunter, Wayne State University 

Marvin Zalman, Wayne State University 


AIDS: The Policy Making Challenge to a Liberal 
Democratic Society 

Stella Z. Theodoulou, Ca/ifornia State University, 
Northridge 


Mark C. Donovan, University of Washington 
Deborah Mathieu, University of Arizona 


ROUNDTABLE ON A BILL OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
Joliet 

Paul J. Weber, University of Louisville 

Allen Hertzke, University of Oklahoma 

Jocelyn Shadforth, University of Louisville 


Roger Conner, American Alliance for Rights and 
Responsibilities 


Paul J. Weber, University of Louisville 


POLITICAL RHETORIC AND SPEECH 

P.D.R.6 

Roderick Hart, University of Texas 

Presidential Debates and the Dynamics of Quotability 
Steven Clayman, University of California, Los Angeles 


Look at All Those Nouns in a Row: Contestation, 
Inclusion, and Political Russian 
Richard Anderson, University of California, Los Angeles 


How "Happy Talk" Tranforms Local News Coverage 
Jolene Kiolbassa, University of Southern California 


Roderick Hart, University of Texas 


VOTERS’ INFORMATION PROCESSING 
Co-sponsored by 9-13 
Conference 4D 


LITERARY VISIONS AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
Continental C 

David Nichols, Montclair State University 

Walker Percy’s Tocquevillian Analysis of American 
Restlessness 

Peter Augustine Lawler, Berry College 

Frank Norris and the Limits of Liberalism 

Carol Nackenoff, Swarthmore College 


The Rise and Decline of the Anglo-Dutch Rivairy, 


44-1 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


Detailed Listing 


Gatsby’s Visions and Liberalism’s Virtues: The Political 
Thought of F. Scott Fitzgerald 

Richard Boyd, Rutgers University 

Tricia Robertson, Fordham University 

Susan Orr, United States Department of Health and 
Human Services 


LEARNING BY DOING: MOCK TRIALS 

Conference 4F 

Tom R. Van Dervort, Middle Tennessee State University 
Mock Trial: Classic Liberal Arts Education in Action 

Don Racheter, Centra/ College 

The American Mock Trial Association: Experiential 
Education Facilitator 

Jim Walker, Wright State University 


Attorney Supplemented Instruction: The Pedagogical Plus 
Steven E. Nelson, Northern Michigan University 

John Vile, Middle Tennessee State University 

Charles J. Fleener, St. Louis University 


APSA Committee Panels 


Committee on Education 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AND TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


P.D.R.4 

Tom Richards, Brookdale Community College 

Sharon Z. Alter, William Rainey Harper College 

Richard H. Baker, St. Louis Community College, Meramec 
Daniel W. O’Connell, Pa/m Beach Community College 
Gary C. Rehm, Capita/ Community-Technical College 
Richard Reitano, Duchess Community College 


Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the Profession 


Panel 1 


Room: 
Chair: 


WORKSHOP ON CURRICULAR DEVELOPMENT ON 
LESBIAN AND GAY TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


P.D.R.3 


David Rayside, University of Toronto 
Kevin Williams, Washington University, St. Louis 


Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 
Panel 2 POLICY AND PROSPECTS FOR KOREAN REUNIFICATION 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Conference 5G 

Dalchoong Kim, Yonsei University 

A Search for New Ideology and Regime in Unified Korea 
Jong-ll Han, Kon-Kuk University 

Confidence Building Between North and South Korea: A 
View from Political Sociology 

Man-Ho Heo, Kyungpook National University 

Political Implication of the Korean Unification Policy of the 
Kim Young Sam Government 

Woon-seon Paek, Honam University 

Tae-Hwan Kwak, Eastern Kentucky University 

Hang Yul Rhee, Shepherd College 

Jong Oh Ra, Hollins College 


Bagehot Council 


Panel 1 
Room: 
Chair: 

Papers: 


PITFALLS OF DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION 

P.D.R.5 

Frank M. Sorrentino, St. Francis College 

Walter Bagehot on the ‘Business’ of Diplomacy 
Henry Paolucci, Bagehot Council 

Components of a Recognizably Sovereign Nationhood 
Robert W. Searby, Former U.S. Ambassador to /.L.O. 
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Detailed Listing 


The South Slavs: From Communist Forced Unity to 
Democratic Felt Unity by Discussion 
Edmund A. Bator, U.S. Foreign Service (Retired) 


Robert F. Cuervo, St. John’s University, Staten Island 
Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State University 
Brian Werner, St. John’s University 


British Politics Group 

Panel 1 THE YEAR IN BRITISH POLITICS 

Room: Continental B 

Chair: Jorgen Rasmussen, /owa State University 


Papers: The Conservative Government 
Jim Bulpitt, University of Warwick 


The Opposition Parties 
David Denver, University of Lancaster 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 9 PUNISHMENT AND AMERICAN JUSTICE 

Room: Williford C 

Chair: Joseph M. Bessette, Claremont McKenna College 


Papers: Punishment, Justice and American Democracy 
Joseph M. Bessette, Claremont McKenna College 


Punishment and America’s Founding Principies 
Ronald J. Pestritto, Jr., University of Dallas 


The Prosecutor’s Perspective on Punishment and 
American Justice 
William Kunkle, State’s Attorney’s Office, Cook County, /L 


Disc: Stanley Brubaker, Co/gate University 
Committee on Health Politics 


Panel 4 ROUNDTABLE ON HEALTH REFORM AND THE 
REPUBLICAN REVOLUTION 


Continental A 

James Brasfield, Webster University 
Mark Peterson, University of Pittsburgh 
Theodore R. Marmor, Ya/e University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Conference Group on German Politics 

Panel 1 HISTORICAL MEMORY AND GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Room: Conference 4H 

Chair: Thomas Banchoff, Georgetown University 

Papers: The Past and the Present: The Impact of Historical 
Memory on the Evolution of German National Security 
Policy 

Thomas Berger, /ohns Hopkins University 

The Contemporary Power of Memory: The Dilemmas for 
German Foreign Policy 

Andrei S. Markovits, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Historical Memory and the Sources of German Power 
Thomas Banchoff, Georgetown University 

Beverly Crawford, University of California, Berkeley 
James McAdams, University of Notre Dame 


Disc: 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 2 ISLAMIST PERSPECTIVES OF REGIME POLITICAL 
RESPONSE 

Lake Huron 

Ahmad Moussali, American University, Beirut 
Islamist Perceptions of Regime Political Response 
(Lebanon and Palestine) 

Ahmad Moussali, American University, Beirut 

The Hajj and Rapid Change in the Middle East 
Robert Bianchi, University of Chicago 

Islamist Perspectives of Regime Political Response 
(Pakistan) 

Vali Nasr, University of San Diego 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Saturday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


Islamist Perspectives of Regime Change 
Michel Nehmeh, American University, Beirut 


Islamic Regime Responses to Change in Iran 
Mark Gasiorowski, Louisiana State University 


Eric Voegelin Society 


Panel 6 ROUNDTABLE ON VOEGELIN’S HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
IDEAS 


Boulevard A 

Ellis Sandoz, Louisiana State University 

Thomas Hollweck, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Paul Caringella, Hoover /nstitution 

Athanasios Moulakis, University of Colorado, Boulder 
David Walsh, Catholic University of America 


Antonio Mendo Castro Henriques, Universidade Catolica 
Portuguesca 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Panel 10 GAY AND LESBIAN POLITICS: POLITICAL 


INCORPORATION AND POLICY CONSEQUENCES 
Co-sponsored by 15-15 
Room: Conference 4C 


Saturday, 12:15 pm to 1:30 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Committee on Health Politics Business Luncheon Meeting 
(Miller’s Pub, 134 S. Wabash) 


Saturday, 12:30 pm to 1:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Presidency Research (Conference 4M) 

Law and Courts Executive Committee Meeting (Conference 5/J) 
Politics and the Life Sciences Editorial Advisory Board (Williford B) 


Political Communication Editorial Board/Publication Committee 
(Conference 5E) 


Saturday, 12:30 pm to 2:00 pm 


Group Meeting 
Urban Affairs Review Editorial Board Meeting (PDR 5-Pa/lmer House} 


Saturday, 12:30 pm to 2:30 pm 


APSA 1996 Program Committee Luncheon 
(Crystal Room-Palmer House) 


Saturday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-27 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


LIBERAL CITIZENSHIP AND PATRIARCHY 
Conference 4E 

Nancy Hirschmann, Corne// University 

Figuring Citizens: Gilman and Addams on Women’s 
Citizenship 

Caroline Danielson, University of Michigan 
Conspiracy and the Founding Fathers: The Creation of the 
American Patriarchy 

Pauline Schloesser, /owa State University 

State Paternalism and Liberal Patriarchy 

Marion Smiley, University of Wisconsin 

Barbara Koziak, American University 
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Saturday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


2-14 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


3-5 


Room 
Chair 
Part: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers 


AMERICAN LIBERALISM AT CENTURY’S END 
Continental A 
Richard Sinopoli, University of California, Davis 


The Multicultural Threat to American Liberalism 
Robert Goldberg, Kenyon College 


The End of Liberalism Revisited 
Theodore Lowi, Corne// University 
Saving Hartz 

H. Mark Roelofs, New York University 
Richard Ellis, Wi//liamette University 


LIBERALISM AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Co-sponsored by Political Economy of the Good Society, 
Panel 3 

Continental B 

Jyl Josephson, 7exas Tech University 

Mary Becker, University of Chicago 

Harry N. Hirsch, University of California, San Diego 
David Plotke, New Schoo/ for Social Research 


ROUNDTABLE ON PATEMAN’S PARTICIPATION AND 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY, 25 YEARS LATER 


Continental C 

Peter Breiner, SUNY, Albany 

Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 

Alan Ryan, Princeton University 

Seyla Benhabib, Harvard University 

Carole Pateman, University of California, Los Angeles 


LIBERALISM AND THE GOVERNANCE OF BODIES 
Co-sponsored by 41-2 
P.D.R.5 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES IN COMPARATIVE AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

Boulevard C 

Mark G. Lichbach, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Traveling Methods: Use and Potential Abuse of Roll Call 
Voting Analysis 

Moshe Haspel, Emory University 

Recovering Events From Events Data: Modeling the Bias in 
Reuters’ Coverage of Routine-Political and Direct Action 
Karen Rothkin, Massachusetts /nstitute of Technology 
Doug Bond, Harvard University 

Rationality and Comparative Method 

Junko Kato, University of Tokyo 

Mark G. Lichbach, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Brian K. Collins, /ndiana University 


INSTITUTIONAL AND AGENDA CHANGE IN CONGRESS 
Marquette 

John Kingdon, University of Michigan 

The De-institutionalization of the U.S. House and Senate 
Patrick J. Fett, University of Memphis 

Jeffrey S. Hill, Moorehead State University 

Daniel E. Ponder, University of Colorado 

The Contest for Senate Filibuster Reform, 1949-1975 
John Gilmour, College of William and Mary 

Legislative Process and Institutional Arrangements: Has 
Republican Control Made a Difference 

Barbara Sinclair, University of California, Riverside 

The Senate and the Clinton Agenda During the 103rd 
Congress 

Daniel Wirls, University of California, Santa Cruz 

John Kingdon, University of Michigan 

Frank R. Baumgartner, Texas A&M University 


9-10 
Room 


Unair 


Papers 


Disc: 


11-13 


Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


CONNECTIONS BETWEEN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 
AND GOVERNANCE 


Grand Ballroom 

Lawrence D. Longley, Lawrence University 
Presidential Candidates and Protective Democracy 
Bruce Buchanan, University of Texas, Austin 
Testing Mandate Theory in the U.S 
Bush Years 

Terry Royed, University of Alabama 
Presidents, ldeology, and Macroeconomic Crises: The 
Limits of Partisanship in Macroeconomic Policymaking 
Constantine J. Spiliotes, Dartmouth College 

Tending to the Coattails: Placing President Clinton and 
the Class of 1992 into Historical Perspective 

John Tierney, Boston College 

David Yalof, Johns Hopkins University 

Michael Krukones, Be//armine College 

John J. Theis, Avi/a College 


: The Carter through 


THE STRUCTURE OF PARTIES, CANDIDATES AND 
CHOICE IN ELECTORAL POLITICS 

Astoria 

Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 

The Stability of Party Identification in Western 
Democracies: Results from Seven Panel Surveys 
Eric Schickler, Ya/e University 

Donald Green, Ya/e University 

The Spatial Assumptions in Models of the Relationship 
Between Party Identification and Partisan Evaluation 
Charles E. Smith, Jr., University of Mississippi 
John E. White, Jr., University of Mississippi 

David Harding, Arkansas State University 
Candidate-Centered Sources of Party Change: Perot 
Activists in 1994 

Walter J. Stone, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Ron Rapoport, Co//ege of William and Mary 

Rational Voters in Korean National Elections 

Kisuk Cho, University of Inchon 

Gerald C. Wright, /ndiana University 

The Impact of Dual Ballot Elections on Politica! Parties: 
The French Presidential Elections of 1995 

Joseph Schlesinger, Michigan State University 
Mildred Schlesinger, Michigan State University 
Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 


INTEREST GROUPS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 
Williford A 

Marjorie Randon Hershey, /ndiana University 

The Interest Group-Political Party Connection: 
Fundamentals of the Relationship 

Clive S. Thomas, University of Alaska, Juneau 
Ronald J. Hrebenar, University of Utah 

Citizen Groups, Political Parties, and the Decline of the 
Democrats 

Jeffrey M. Berry, 7ufts University 

The Religious Factor in Assessing Current Trends in 
Republican Party Strength 

Steven Yonish, University of Wisconsin 

Interest Groups and Political Parties: The Odd Couple 
Yael Yishai, University of Haifa 

Marjorie Randon Hershey, /ndiana University 


THE PURSUIT OF RIGHTS: RACE AND DISABILITY 
Co-sponsored by 20-11 

P.D.R.2 

Kristin Bumiller, Amherst College 


On the Rights Track: The ADA and the Litigious Turn in 
Disability Policy 
Thomas Burke, University of California, Berkeley 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


13-12 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


15-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


An Analysis of Judicial Decision Making in Racial 
Redistricting Cases 

Roger Hartley, University of Georgia 

Paige Newman Hager, University of Georgia 
Racial Differences and Procedural Justice 

Susan Olson, University of Utah 

Heidi Franco, University of Utah 

A Cognitive Theory of Law and Social Change: Civil 
Rights, Wnites, and the South, 1964-1994 
Frederick M. Wirt, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Gary Orfield, Harvard University 

Liane C. Kosaki, Be/oit College 


THE FACE OF BUREAUCRACY 

Conference 4F 

James B. Christoph, /ndiana University 

Institutional Paradoxes: Why Welfare Workers Can't 
Reform Weifare 

Marcia K. Meyers, Maxwel/ School of Citizenship 
Bonnie Glaser, University of California, Berkeley 

Nara Dillon, University of California, Berkeley 

Is Public Bureaucracy Really Bad? 

Cheol H. Oh, Arkansas State University 

Are Bureaucrats Different? Democratic Values, Political 
Tolerance, and Support for the Political System Among 
Government Employees and Other Citizens, 1982-1992 
William M. Blair, Louisiana State University 

James C. Garand, Louisiana State University 

Charles Goodsell, Virginia Technical University 


ANALYTIC DIVERSITY IN THE STUDY OF U.S. 
FEDERALISM 

Conference 4G 

Brenda Amankonah, Autgers University 

Functional and Legislative Theories of Modern Federalism 
Paul Peterson, Harvard University 

A Ranking of Key Intergovernmental Relations, Events, 
Issues and Trends: 1980-1995 

Richard Cole, University of Texas, Arlington 

Carl Stenberg, University of Virginia 

Carol S. Weissert, Michigan State University 
“Operative Federalism": Health Care Reforms in the 
States 

Marian L. Palley, University of Delaware 

Resolving Interstate Tax Disputes: Reciprocity, 
Congressional Preemption, and Judicial Decisions 
Joseph Zimmerman, SUNY, Albany 

Economic and Community Development Research: 
Cacophony or Complementarity 

Sarah F. Liebschutz, SUNY, Brockport 

Brenda Amankonah, Autgers University 

Nicholas Giannatasio, Rutgers University 


BLACK MAYORS AND THE CHALLENGES OF URBAN 
LEADERSHIP 

Co-sponsored by 20-14 

P.D.R.3 

Huey L. Perry, Southern University, Baton Rouge 
Mayors as Visionary Leaders: Some Considerations and 
Illustrations 

James R. Bowers, St. John Fisher College 

The impact of Nonwhite Mayors on Urban Spending 
William De Soto, Southwest Texas State University 
Marion Barry’s Comeback: Race and Class in Urban 
Politics 

Jeffrey Kraus, Wagner College 

From Stokes to White: Assessing Black Political Power in 
Cleveland, 1965-1994 

Terrance D. Lumpkins, Sr., Ohio State University 
Michael Preston, University of Southern California 


18-4 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


19-4 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Saturday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE HIGH PERFORMING 
ASIAN ECONCMIES 

Conference 4A 

Aie-Rie Lee, Texas Tech University 

East Asia’s Coordinated Market Economies: Governed 
Interdependence and Institutional Capacities 

Linda Weiss, L’/niversity of Sydney 

The Developmental State: Comparison of the Israeli and 
East Asian Economic Miracles 

David Levi-Faur, London School of Economics 

Property Rights, Continuous Adjustment, and Structural 
Reform: A Political-Economic Analysis of Development 
Kisangani N.F. Emizet, Kansas State University 
Masculine State, Feminine Nation: A Feminist 
Interpretation of East Asia’s Hypergrowth Economies 
Lily H.M. Ling, Syracuse University 

Jongwoo Han, Syracuse University 

David Lane, Harvard University 

S. Yan Tang, University of Southern California 


LIBERALISM AND GENDER IN INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Conference 4M 

Jana Everett, University of Colorado, Denver 
Democratization and Gender Politics in South Korea: A 
Comparative Perspective 

R. Jungja Lee, U/san University, Korea 

Feminism and International Population Policy: A Working 
Relationship? 

Amy Higer, Brandeis University 

Women and Modernization in Taiwan and Japan 

Don Rodgers, University of Georgia 

Shungo Kawanishi, University of Georgia 

Gender Policy Reform in Maharashtra, India: The Pluses 
and Minuses of Liberal Feminism 

Jana Everett, University of Colorado, Denver 

Sue Ellen Chariton, Co/orado State University 

M. Nagender Rao, Osmania University 


THE PURSUIT OF RIGHTS: RACE AND DISABILITY 
Co-sponsored by 11-13 
P.D.R.2 


BLACK MAYORS AND THE CHALLENGES OF URBAN 
LEADERSHIP 


Co-sponsored by 15-12 
P.D.R.3 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL POLITICAL AGENDA 
IN POSTWAR AMERICA 

Lake Michigan 

Graham Wilson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

The Changing Political Agenda in the United States 
Graham Wilson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Political Parties and Trade: An Axis of Competition? 

John J. Coleman, University of Wisconsin 

The Politics of Home Front Mobilization: The United 
States, Civil Defense Plans, and the Civic Garrison State, 
1947-1953 

Andrew Grossman, New School for Socia/ Research 

The Legacy of Vietnam: A Case in the Uses (and Abuses) 
of Historical Analogies in the Making of American Foreign 
Policy 

Karl Schonberg, University of Virginia 

Gary Mucciaroni, 7emple University 
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Saturday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


21-18 


Disc 


22-4 
Room: 


Papers: 


Disc 


23-18 


Room: 
Chair 
Papers 


24-11 
Room 
Chair 
Papers 


SWITZERLAND: FROM HOMELAND TO OUTLIER OF 
LIBERALISM 

Co-sponsored by 26-9 

Conference 5G 

Gary P. Freeman, University of Texas, Austin 

Swiss Liberalism and the Delay of Woman Suffrage 
John Bendix, Bryn Mawr College 

Phases of Swiss Education Growth and Faces of 
Liberalism 

Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Washington University, St. Louis 
Direct Democracy and Swiss Isolation in Europe 

Kris Kobach, Ya/e University 

Hegemonial Liberalism in an Consociational Polity 
Gerhard Lembruch, Universitaet Konstanz 
Hans-Peter Kriesi, University of Geneva 

Gunther Hega, Western Michigan University 


POLITICAL CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL IDENTITY 
P.D.R.6 

The Construction and Change of Modern Japanese 
National Identity 

Steven Benfell, University of Pennsylvania 

Hegemony and its Inverse: Exclusionary Politics and 
Reactions on the Level of Consciousness 

Brian Ford, Columbia University 

The Rehabilitation of Nation-Building and the 
Reconstruction of Nations 

Rebecca Kook, Haifa University 

Revisiting Tradition, Reconstructing Identity: Afrikaner 
Nationalism and Political Transition in South Africa 
William A. Munro, Northwestern University 

Yoav Peled, 7e/ Aviv University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers 


THE POLITICAL SEQUELS TO ECONOMIC REFORM: 
STATES, PARTIES, AND ECONOMIC ELITES IN 
POST-REFORM LATIN AMERICA 

Conference 4B 

Robert Kaufman, Autgers University 

Capital Emboldened: Economic Policymaking in 
Contemporary Mexico 

Blanca Heredia 

The Conservatization of Populism in Latin America 
Edward Gibson, Northwestern University 

Big Business and the Politics of Economic Reform in Brazil 
and Mexico 

Ben Schneider, Northwestern University 

States Restored: Economic Reform and State Crafting in 
Latin America 

Hector Schamis, Corne// University 

Bela Greskovits, Corne// University 

Valerie Bunce, Corne// University 


26-9 


Room: 


27-9 
Room: 
Chair 
Papers 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF REFORMING COMMUNISM 
Conference 4K 

Jonathan R. Adelman, University of Denver 

Corporate Governance under Mixed Ownership in 
Transition Economies: Industry Evidence from the Czech 
Republic 

Raj M. Desai, Harvard University 

The Politics of Chinese Labor Disputes 

Gaochao He, Hong Kong University of Science and 
Technology 

Wenbin Sun, University of Bristol 


Implementing International Environmental Accords in 
Hungary: What Difference Did the Collapse of Socialism 
Make? 

Ellen T. Comisso, University of California, San Diego 
Peter Hardi, /nternational Institute for Sustainable 
Development 


Disc: 


27-18 
Room: 
Chair: 


The Problem of Extortion in Formerly Communist Nations 
Brandice Canes, Stanford University 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


The Political Economy of Decentralization in Contemporary 
China 
Xiaobo Hu, Morehead State University 


Jonathan R. Adelman, University of Denver 


INTERNATIONAL CHANGE, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
AND DOMESTIC POLITICAL COALITIONS IN ADVANCED 
INDUSTRIAL STATES 

Conference 4C 

Kathleen Thelen, Northwestern University 

The Cold War and Social Coalition Formation in Post-War 
Germany, Italy and Japan 

David F. Patton, Connecticut College 

Structural Economic Change and the Institutions of 
Industrial Relations in Sweden, Germany, Britain, and the 
United States 

Kari Kaltenthaler, Washington University, St. Louis 
Labor Under the Conservative Resurgence: Recent 
Changes in Labor Politics in Japan 

Ikuo Kume, Kobe University 

Kathleen Thelen, Northwestern University 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT POLITICS: EXPLAINING 
MOBILIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


Conference 4H 
Charlotte Yates, McMaster University 


AIDS and the French Gay Community: Dedramatisation 
and Gay Identity 

Claire Ernst, Santa Clara University 

National Politics/Local Identities: Abortion Rights in 
Post-1989 Germany 

Andrea C. Wuerth, Whitman College 

A Bridge Over Troubled Waters: Structural Roots of 
Collective Action in Portugal 

Cyrus Ernesto Zirakzadeh, University of Connecticut 
Michael Baum, University of Connecticut 

Rosemary C.R. Taylor, Tufts University 


SWITZERLAND: FROM HOMELAND TO OUTLIER OF 
LIBERALISM 


Co-sponsored by 21-18 
Conference 5G 


FORMAL THEORIES OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
Lake Ontario 

Emerson Niou, Duke University 

Regulating the International Environment: A Conceptual 
Model and Policy Implications 

Detlef Sprinz, Potsdam Institute for Climate Impact 
Research 

Membership, Club Goods, and International Politics 
Marc L. Busch, Harvard University 

Rethinking Alliances in the Modern World: An Economic 
Approach 

Wei-| Wang, University of California, Los Angeles 
Symmetry Rules in Trade Policy Negotiations 

Richard Sherman, University of Washington 

Eric Reinhardt, Co/umbia University 


REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL COOPERATION 
Conference 41 

Charles L. Mitchell, Graphic Arts 

Governing Transboundary Water Resources 
Thomas Bernauer, University of Zurich 


A Regional Analysis of International Environmental 
Cooperation 

Niall Michelsen, Rooseve/t University 

The Environment of NAFTA: A Comparative Perspective 
on the Politics of International Environmental Cooperation 
Nancy E. Wright, City University of New York 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


27-20 


Room: 


28-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Consequences of Cooperation: Fisheries’ Cooperation in 
the Northwest Atlantic 

Eric Ziegelmayer, State University of New York, Albany 
Margaret McKean, Duke University 


CHOICE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - Il 
Co-sponsored by 30-12 
P.D.R.1 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 


Williford B 

Anne-Marie Staughter, Harvard Law School 
10 Intervention in Ethnic Conflict 

Shibley Telhami, Corne// University 


Legal Aspects of Military Intervention in Internal Conflicts 
David Wippman, Corne// Law School 


Changing Patterns of Military Intervention 
Martha Finnemore, George Washington University 


Anne-Marie Slaughter, Harvard Law Schoo/ 


GLOBALIZATION AND INTERNATIONALIZATION 
intl Blirm South 


Globalization and the Changing Logic of Collective Action 
Philip G. Cerny, University of York 

Internationalization and Domestic Politics 

Robert O. Keohane, Harvard University 

Globalization and Governance 

Craig N. Murphy, Wel//es/ey College 


internationalization, Domestic Political Conditions, and 
Economic Policy 
Geoffrey M. Garrett, Stanford University 


Louis W. Pauly, University of Toronto 


CHOICE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - Il 
Co-sponsored by 27-20 

P.D.R.1 

Robert Powell, University of California, Berkeley 


Information and Strategy in World Politics 

James D. Morrow, Stanford University 

Evolution, Choice, and International Change 

Miles Kahler, University of California, San Diego 

The Science of Strategy and the Art of Choice 
Arthur A. Stein, University of California, Los Angeles 
Beth Simmons, Duke University 


DOMESTIC STRUCTURE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Conference 4D 

Matthew Evangelista, University of Michigan 
International Norms and Domestic Structure: Identity 
Politics in Post-Cold War Europe 

Jeffrey T. Checkel, University of Pittsburgh 
Altered States: Domestic Institutions, Change, and 
Foreign Policy 

Andrew Cortell, University of Utah 

Sue Peterson, Co/lege of William and Mary 

How Can Domestic Factors Shape the International 
System? 

David Lumsdaine, Ya/e University 

Matthew Evangelista, University of Michigan 

Earl Ravenal, Georgetown University 


HOW STATE AND RELIGION STRUCTURE SEXUALITY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 5 

P.D.R.7 

Cathy Cohen, Ya/e University 


Papers: 


37-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


38-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


46-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 


1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


The Conservative Black Church and the Christian Right: 
An Examination of a New Political Partnership 
Charlene Allen, University of Michigan 

Camp Sister Spirit and the Religious Right in Ovett, 
Mississippi 

Kate W. Greene, University of Southern Mississippi 
Moral Reform and Liberal Discourse in the Feminist 
Pornography Debate 

Heidi J. Swarts, Corne// University 

On the Marriage Question 

Jacqueline Stevens, University of Michigan 

Martha Ackelsberg, Smith College 


CHALLENGES TO GOVERNANCE FROM SCIENTIFIC, 
TECHNICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 
Conference 4J 

Gary Bryner, Brigham Young University 

Can Liberal Democracies Develop Expensive 
Technologies? Problems of High-Risk Research and 
Development 

W.D. Kay, Northeastern University 


The Unsheltering Sky: Politics, Institutions, and Wayward 
Technology 
Holly Sims, SUNY, Albany 


Order, Anarchy, or Pluralism: Technology in the Industrial 
and Post-Industrial Ages 
J.P. Singh, University of Mississippi 


David Guston, Rutgers University 


ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING OUTLOOK 

Conference 4L 

Carl Grafton, Auburn University, Montgomery 
Publishing Giro 

Keith Hope, Southern /ilinois University 

Electronic Research Resources for Political Science 
G. David Garson, North Carolina State University 
An On-Line Electronic Publishing System for Political 
Science 

William Ball, Trenton State College 


Bruce J. Neubauer, Wayne State College 


LIBERALISM AND THE GOVERNANCE OF BODIES 
Co-sponsored by 3-18 

P.D.R.5 

William Chaloupka, University of Montana 
Self-Ownership and Self-Preservation: The Body as 
Commodity in Liberal Society 

Tom Tierney, Concord College 

Liberal Society and Cyborg Subjectivity: The Politics of 
Environments, Bodies, and Nature at Century’s End 
Timothy W. Luke, Virginia Tech 

Education Reform as Cultural Critique: The 
Knowledge/Power Boundary of Liberal Political Identity 
Catherine O’Leary, New School for Socia/ Research 
Thomas Kuehls, Weber State University 


PUBLIC OPINION, POLITICAL POLLING, AND THE 1994 
ELECTION 

Intl Bilrm North 

John E. Rielly, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
The Conservative Republican Surge and the Democratic 
Reaction 

Stan Greenberg, Greenberg Research 

This Swing is Different 

Fred Steeper, Market Strategies 

Michael Kagay, New York Times 

Alan F. Kay, Americans Talk Issues 

Linda Faye Williams, Congressiona/ Black Caucus 
Foundation 


Disc: 
Disc: 
Room 
Papers 
30-12 
Room 
Disc 
Papers 
41-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc Papers 
31-10 
¢ Room 
Chair 
Papers 
Disc 
Disc: 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Saturday, 1:30 pm to 3:15 pm 


Related Group Panels 


British Politics Group 

Panel 2 PUBLIC POLICY AND THE IMPACT OF THATCHERISM 
Room: P.D.R.4 

Chair: Chris Howell, Oberlin College 


Papers: Is Britain Still a Democracy After Margaret Thatcher? 
Howard Elcock, University of Northumbria 
British Housing Policy After Thatcher 
Nathan H. Schwartz, University of Louisville 
Light and Shade in Mrs. Thatcher’s Political Bequest 
Anthony Barker, University of Essex and University of 
Colorado, Boulder 


Democracy and the New Regulation in Britain 
Joel Wolfe, University of Cincinnati 


Disc: Jeffrey B. Freyman, 7ransy/vania University 


Claremont Institute 
Panel 10 PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 1996 
Room: Williford C 
Chair: John J. Pitney, Jr., Claremont McKenna College 
Part: James Reichley, Georgetown University 
Samuel L. Popkin, University of California, San Diego 
James Gimpel, University of Maryland 


Committee on Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 
Panel 1 “CONSENSUS", “CONSTITUTION”, AND "THE PUBLIC" 
Room: Joliet 
Chair: Stephen Wirls, Rhodes College 
Papers: Daniel E. Cullen, Rhodes College 
Rescuing the Political Function of the Jury 
Dennis Hale, Boston College 


“The Public Good:" The Compatibility of Virtue and Rights 
in Early Liberal Thought 
Emery G. Lee, Ill, Vanderbilt University 


Disc: Stephen Wirls, Rhodes College 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 3 POLITICAL RESPONSES TO RAPID CHANGE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

Lake Huron 

Clement Henry, University of Texas, Austin 
Associational Democracy and the Arab World: An 
Assessment of Proposals for Restructuring 

Salwa Ismail, McGi// University 

Authoritarian Responses to Civil Society: Reruns of a 
Colonial Dialectic 

Clement Henry, University of Texas, Austin 

Regime Responses to the Information Revolution: The 
Case of Egypt 

Elizabeth N. Bouri, University of Texas, Austin 

T.V. Diplomacy: The Uses and Abuses of Media Images 
in Middle Eastern Politics 

Deborah L. Wheeler, University of the South 

Politica! Responses to Rapid Change in Egypt 

Hamdy Abdel-Rahman Hassan, Cairo University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Eric Voegelin Society 


Panel 7 ANCIENTS, MEDIEVALS AND MODERNS IN VOEGELIN’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


Boulevard A 

Jene M. Porter, University of Saskatchewan 

Voegelin and Aristotelian Noesis 

Gerald Day, McMaster University 

Axis History and Participation in St. Augustine: Memory, 
Time, Mystery, and Ascent 

Mark L. Johnson, Louisiana State University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


Voegelin and Thomas Hobbes 
Henrik Syse, University of Oslo 


Plato’s Metaxy in the Thought of Voegelin and Simone 
Weil 
William P. Simmons, Louisiana State University 


Voegelin and Analytic Philosophy 
Jene M. Porter, University of Saskatchewan 


Disc John von Heyking, Notre Dame University 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Panel 5 HOW STATE AND RELIGION STRUCTURE SEXUALITY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Co-sponsored by 35-7 
Room: P.D.R.7 
Japan Political Studies Group 
Panel 1 JAPAN POLITICS IN FLUX 
Room Conference 5F 
Chair: Lee W. Farnsworth, Brigham Young University 


Papers: Japan: A Network State? 
Jeffrey P. Broadbent, University of Minnesota 


Disc: John C. Campbell, University of Michigan 


North American Society for Social Philosophy 


Panel 1 THE CURRENTS OF POLITICAL CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Boulevard B 


John A. Moore, Jr., The California State Polytechnic 
University 


Room: 
Chair: 

Papers: The Quality of Civic Discourse 

Robert Holsworth, Virginia Commonwealth University 


Contemporary American Political Culture 

J. Harry Wray, DePau/ University 

Recent Political Poems 

Lewis Lipsitz, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Writing Upon the Ruins: Identity, Spectacle, and Public in 
Contemporary Political Culture 
Roger Green, University of North Dakota 


John A. Moore, Jr., The California State Polytechnic 
University 


Political Economy of the Good Society (PEGS) 


Panel 3 LIBERALISM AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Co-sponsored by 2-20 
Room: Continental B 
Working Group for the Study of Political Party Conventions 


Panel 1 RESEARCH AGENDA ROUNDTABLE ON NEW 
DIRECTIONS FOR STUDYING THE NEXUS BETWEEN 
INTERESTS AND THE PARTIES 


Waldorf 


John S. Jackson Ill, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


Part: Ronald G. Shaiko, American University 
Clyde S. Wilcox, Georgetown University 


David A. Bositis, 7he Joint Center for Politics and 
Economics 


Room: 
Chair: 


Saturday, 3:30 pmto 5:15 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-12 REASSESSING THE NEW LIBERALISM 
Room: Waldorf 
Chair: Richard Dagger, Arizona State University 


i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


3-2 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


T.H. Green’s View of Liberal Common Good 
Avital Simhony, Arizona State University 


T.H. Green on Individual Rights and the Common Good 
Rex Martin, University of Kansas 

The New Liberal Self 

David Weinstein, Wake Forest University 


Gerald Gaus, University of Minnesota 
Richard Dagger, Arizona State University 


DEWEY, LIBERALISM, AND MODERNITY 
Continental B 


Thomas Dalton, California Polytechnic State University, 
San Luis Obispo 


Liberalism and Social Action 
Larry Hickman, Southern Illinois University 


Reinventing Social Science 
Thomas Dalton, Arizona State University 


Democratic Justice 
lan Shapiro, Ya/e University 


Al Damico, University of Florida 


LIBERALISM AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 
Co-sponsored by Political Economy of the Good Society 
(PEGS) Panel 4 

Conference 5F 

Emily Hauptmann, University of Nevada, Reno 


Pauper Woman/Proper Woman: John Stuart Mill and the 
Moral Encoding of Social Welfare 
Susan Craig, Rutgers University 


Hayek, Bentham, and the Science of Spontaneous Order 
Stephen Engelmann, University of Georgia 


Liberalism and the Economic Order: Considering the Case 
for "Basic Income Capitalism" 
Stuart White, Nuffield College, Oxford University 


Emily Hauptmann, University of Nevada, Reno 
Claudio J. Katz, Loyo/a University 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM, COMMUNAL FREEDOM AND 
LIBERALISM 


Co-sponsored by Conference Group on Jurisprudence and 
Public Law, Panel 3 

Continental A 

Stephen Macedo, Syracuse University 


Free Associations and Unfree Political Communities 
Daniel A. Bell, Nationa/ University of Singapore 


Unfree Communities and Free Societies: Freedom of 
Association vs. Freedom Within Association 
Chandran Kukathas, Austra/ian Defence Force Academy 


Revisiting the Public Sphere, Reevaluating Freedom of 
Association 
Yael Tamir, 7e/ Aviv University 


Stephen Macedo, Syracuse University 
Nancy Rosenblum, Brown University 


THE MORAL GEOGRAPHY OF POLITICS 
Continental C 
Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii 


The Spaces of Moral Solicitude 
Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii 


Twilight of the Idols 
William Connolly, Johns Hopkins University 


Engendered Spaces 
Lisa Disch, University of Minnesota 


David Campbell, Kee/e University 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AT THE EDGE 
Co-sponsored by 35-2 
Williford A 


Disc: 


5-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 3:30 pm to 


FORMAL MODELS OF EXECUTIVE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 7-8 

Conference 4J 

Charles M. Cameron, Co/umbia University 
Measuring Political Influence on Agencies 
Timothy W. Amato, University of lowa 

Charles R. Shipan, University of lowa 

The Presidency as a Hierarchical Multilevel Game 
David Epstein, Co/umbia University 

Sharyn O'Halloran, Co/umbia University 
Partisanship, Vetoes, and the Politics of Blame 
Timothy Groseclose, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Presidential Agenda Setting in Congress 

Roger T. Larocca, University of Chicago 

Mark Peterson, University of Pittsburgh 


TOPICS IN TIME SERIES ANALYSIS 

Conference 4H 

Renee M. Smith, University of Rochester 

Time Series Analysis of Event Counts: Point Processes 
and Statistical Models 

Chi Huang, University of Kentucky 

Todd G. Shields, University of Arkansas 

Testing Causality in the Presence of Deterministic and 
Stochastic Trends 

Paul Kelistedt, University of Minnesota 

Coping With Measurement Errors Over Time: The 
Estimation of a Dynamic Shock-Error Model 

Gregory E. McAvoy, Duke University 

Renee M. Smith, University of Rochester 

Janet Box-Steffensmeier, Ohio State University 


CHANGE AND REFORM IN STATE LEGISLATURES 
Co-sponsored by 16-7 

Marquette 

Peverill Squire, University of lowa 

Legislative Modernization in Comparative Perspective: 
Economic Change, Political Ambition, and American State 
Legislatures 

Michael Berkman, Pennsy/vania State University 
Suzanna Deboef, Pennsy/vania State University 
Understanding State Legislative Ethics Reform: Is 
Institutional Culture Important? 

Marshall Goodman, University of Cincinnati 

Timothy Holp, University of Cincinnati 

Karen Ludwig, University of Cincinnati 

The Development of Committee Specialization in State 
Legislatures 

Keith Hamm, Rice University 

Ronald D. Hedlund, University of Rhode Island 
Reinventing Images: State Legislative Efforts to Reach the 
Public 

Cynthia Opheim, Southwest Texas State University 
Jim King, University of Wyoming 

Peverill Squire, University of lowa 


FORMAL MODELS OF EXECUTIVE POLITICS 
Co-sponsored by 4-4 
Conference 4J 


THE VULNERABLE AMERICAN POLITICIAN 
Intl Bilrm North 

Anthony King, University of Essex 

The Vulnerable American Politician 
Anthony King, University of Essex 


The Failure of Incumbency: Reflections on the 1994 U.S. 
Congressional Elections 

Douglas Rivers, Stanford University 

John Ferejohn, Stanford University 

Brian J. Gaines, University of I/linois, Urbana-Champaign 
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5:15 pm 
Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
Room 
2-19 
Room 
Chair 
Disc 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: 
rom 
9-2 
Room: 
Chair: 
Disc: Papers: 
Room: 
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Saturday, 


3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Disc 


10-10 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 
11-15 
Room 


Chair 
Part 


Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


13-9 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


The Effects of the End of the Cold War on American 
Politics 
Paul Peterson, Harvard University 


Donald E. Stokes, Princeton Unversity 


GRASSROOTS MOBILIZATION 
P.D.R.7 
Robert C. Lowry, Michigan State University 


Mobilizing and Sustaining Grassroots Dissent 
Laura Woliver, University of South Carolina 


How Environmental! Groups Recruit Members: Does the 
Logic Still Hold Up? 
Paul Johnson, University of Kansas 


Before Roe: Abortion Policy in New York and 
Pennsylvania, 1965-1972 
Rosemary Nossiff, Rutgers University, Newark 


Political Opportunity in the United States: Tracking the 
Hunger Lobby Since the War on Poverty 
Doug Imig, Harvard University 


Douglas Costain, University of Colorado 


ROUNDTABLE ON GOALS AND STRATEGIES OF IMPACT 
STUDIES AFTER THE HOLLOW HOPE 


Grand Ballroom 

Bradley Canon, University of Kentucky 
Jonathan Casper, Northwestern University 
Micheal Giles, Emory University 

Christine Harrington, New York University 
Gerald Rosenberg, University of Chicago 


THE POLITICS OF LAW IN STATE BUILDING: 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
APPROACHES 


Co-sponsored by 21-1 
Boulevard B 
Jeremy Elkins, University of California, Santa Cruz 


Civil War Stories and the Struggle to Reconfigure America: 


Congressional Debates Over Section 2 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

Pamela Brandwein, University of Texas, Dallas 

Mexican Americans, Native Americans and the 
Emancipatory Politics of Reconstruction America 

Rob Castro, University of Michigan 

Bringing the Constitution to State-Centered Political 
Science 

Stephen M. Griffin, Tu/ane University 

Dialogue Precluded: Bureaucratic Legalism in the 
Fragmented State 

Charles Lester, University of Colorado, Boulder 

State Building in the Antebellum Political System: Justice 
Curtis on the New England Circuit 

Stuart Streichler, University of Miami 


Cornell Clayton, Washington State University 
Michael Strine, University of Colorado, Boulder 


BUREAUCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 

Conference 4D 

Frank Thompson, SUNY, Albany 

Competing Perspectives on Management in Government 
Organizations 

Maivor Sjolund, Swedish Institute for Work Life Research 
Bureaucratic Politics: The View From Below 

Ralph S. Brower, SUNY, Albany 

Mitchel Y. Abolafia, SUNY, A/bany 

Models of Citizen Participation: Can Public Administrators 
Let Democracy Happen? 

Mary M. Timney, University of Cincinnati 

Heidi Koenig, Northern /ilinois University 

William Gormley, Georgetown University 


15-6 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 


17-7 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


URBAN SERVICE DELIVERY 

Conference 4L 

Robert M. Stein, Rice University 

Cable Access Television and Participatory Democracy: The 
Pluralist/Elitist Debate Revisited 

Matthew Boyle, State University of New York, Buffalo 
Political Emulation in the Los Angeles Police Department 
Ron Schmidt, Jr., University of California, Berkeley 
Institutions, Incentives, and Information: The Role of 
Citizen-Consumers in the Local Market for Public Goods 
Mark Schneider, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Paul Teske, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Michael Mintrom, Michigan State University 

Melissa Marschall, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Christine Roch, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Choice of Service Delivery Mode in a Fragmented 
Metropolitan Area 

Lyke Thompson, Wayne State University 

Crime and Black Trust in Government: Revisiting a Black 
Empowerment Zone 

Susan E. Howell, University of New Orleans 

Brent Marshall, University of New Orleans 

David J. Olson, University of Washington 


CHANGE AND REFORM IN STATE LEGISLATURES 
Co-sponsored by 6-2 
Marquette 


THE POLITICAL ECOLOGY OF ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 
Conference 4M 

Christopher Bosso, Northeastern University 

Overcoming Interest-Based Politics in Environmental Policy 
Matthew Cahn, Ca/ifornia State University, Northridge 
What Works and Who Works? A Comparative Assessment 
of the Corps of Engineers’ Approach with the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s Approach to Water 
Resources Policy and Management 

Jeanne Nienaber Clarke, University of Arizona 

Andrea K. Gerlak, University of Arizona 

Politics, Pollution, and Democratic Deficit in America 
Robert F. Durant, University of Baltimore 

Coerce or Cooperate? Rethinking Intergovernmental 
Environmental Management 

Peter J. May, University of Washington 

David Feldman, University of Tennessee 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF REGIONALISM 
Co-sponsored by 30-14 
Conference 4C 


RACIAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Lake Michigan 

Tali Mendelberg, Princeton University 

Public Norms and White Response to Covert Racial 
Appeals 

Tali Mendelberg, Princeton University 

Successes and Failures of Biracial Politics 

Robert Huckfeldt, /ndiana University 

Edward Carmines, /ndiana University 

Carl McCurley, East Carolina University 

The Fall and Rise of Marion Barry 

Joe McCormick, Howard University 

Homicide on the Hill, Catastrophe in Congress: Did the 
Voting Rights Act Do It? 

Lisa Handley, University of California, Irvine 
Bernard N. Grofman, University of California, Irvine 
Wayne Arden, University of California, Irvine 

Jim Sidanius, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Detailed Listing 


21-1 


Disc: 


23-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


23-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


THE POLITICS OF LAW IN STATE BUILDING: 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
APPROACHES 


Co-sponsored by 12-7 
Boulevard B 


RACE AND AMERICAN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Lake Ontario 

Philip A. Klinkner, Hami/ton College 

Party Mobilization of Minority Voters 

Paul Frymer, Ya/e University 

Race and the Development of American Institutions 
Robert C. Lieberman, Co/umbia University 

The Sectional State: Black Americans and the US Federal 
Bureaucracy 1933-54 

Desmond King, Oxford University 

FDR’s Department of War and Black Americans 
Daniel Kryder, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Frederick C. Harris, University of Rochester 

Richard M Valelly, Swarthmore College 


LIBERALISM IN OTHER PLACES 

Conference 4G 

Ellen Kennedy, University of Pennsylvania 

Restoring the Rights of Nature: Liberalism, 
Environmentalism and the Politics of Reclaiming Lake 
Pedder 

Kate Crowley, University of Tasmania 

Liberalism, Populism and Democracy: Competing 
Discourses in Post-Authoritarian Argentina 

David Leaman, University 

Liberalism in an Islamic State: Pakistan As a Test Case 
Marvin G. Weinbaum, University of Illinois 

Liberalism vs. the Gaelic Myth: Tension between Western 
and Nationalistic Conceptions of Irish Identity 

Timothy J. White, Xavier University 

Paul King, London School of Economics 


STATE AND LABOR IN AN ERA OF REFORM 
Conference 4F 

Deborah Norden, Co/by College 

The Neoliberal Model and its Impact on Organized Labor in 
Colombia: Is Authoritarianism Inherent to the Model? 
Consuelo Ahumada, Universidad Javeriana 

Corporatism or Productivity Coalition? Historical Timing, 
Class Relations and Institutions in the Recent 
Development of Korean Labor Relations 

Hyunseog Yu, Northwestern University 

Employers, Trade Unions and the State: The Politics of 
Social Concertation in Latin America 

Omar G. Encarnacion, Princeton University 

Deborah Norden, Co/by College 


CIVIL AND UNCIVIL POLITICS IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES’ SOCIETIES 

P.D.R.6 

Leigh Payne, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Authoritarian Movements in the New Latin American 
Democracies 

Leigh Payne, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Opposition to Democratization and Liberalism Among 
Young Chinese Intellectuals After Tiennamen: Motivations 
and Characteristics 

Solomon M. Karmel, Princeton University 

Is Civil Society Market-Friendly? Social Institutions and 
Economic Liberalization in India and Pakistan 
Christopher Candland, University of California, Berkeley 
Political Restructuring and the New Social Actors in 
Africa: The Sahelian Cases 

Leonardo A. Villalon, University of Kansas 

Rose J. Spalding, DePau/ University 


24-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


25-12 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


26-10 


Room: 


27-15 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF LIBERALIZING 
COMMUNIST ECONOMIES 

Conference 4K 

Lee Kendal! Metcalf, Florida State University 
Socioeconomic Restructuring in Greece and Bulgaria: 
Gender Identity and Ethnic Politicization in the Local 
Economy 

Dia Anagnostou, Cornei// University 

Collective Protest and Democratic Consolidation in Poland 
(1989-1993): Labor’s Opposition to Economic Reforms 
Maryjane Osa, University of South Carolina 

From Revolutionary Cadres to Merchant Princes: Reform 
and Elite Transformation in China 

Ting Gong, Ramapo College of New Jersey 

Ideas, Interests, and Political Behavior: The impact of 
Economic Transformation on Democratization in Eastern 
Europe 

Steven J. Norton, University of Michigan 

Lee Kendall Metcalf, Florida State University 

Lynn Kamenitsa, Northern Iilinois University 


RETHINKING PERSPECTIVES ON THE EUROPEAN UNION 
Co-sponsored by 26-10 

Conference 4E 

Liesbet Hooghe, University of Toronto 

Theoretical Foundations of Multi-level Governance 


Gary Marks, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Liesbet Hooghe, University of Toronto 


The Impact of European Community Action on its 
Member-States 

Hussein Kassim, University of London 

Anand Menon, Oxford University 


An Institutional Approach to EC Governance 
Mark A. Pollack, Harvard University 


John T. S. Keeler, University of Washington 


RETHINKING PERSPECTIVES ON THE EUROPEAN UNION 
Co-sponsored by 25-12 
Conference 4E 


LAW AND RULEMAKING IN THE EUROPEAN UNION 
Lake Erie 

Alan Cafruny, Hamilton College 

The Harmonization of EU Export Control Policies: The 
Single Market, Article 223, and the Arms Industry 

Claus Hofhansel, Rhode /sland College 

European Union or Europe des Patries? Cooperation, 
Conflict and Integration in the EC 

Scott M. DeLong, University of Virginia 

Understanding the Relationship Between the Legal Order 
of the Community and the Member States 

Walter Mattli, Co/umbia University 

Judicial Independence or Politically Constrained: The 
Political Determinants of European Court of Justice 
Decisions 

Bernadette A. Kilroy, University of California, Los Angeles 
Leslie Friedman Goldstein, University of Delaware 


TRANSNATIONAL ISSUE NETWORKS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

Conference 41 

Margaret Keck, Johns Hopkins 

Transnational Issue Networks in International Politics 
Margaret Keck, Johns Hopkins University 

Internauonal Campaigns on Violence Against Women in 
Historical Perspective 

Kathryn Sikkink, University of Minnesota 

The Helsinki Network and US Policy Change Towards 
Eastern Europe 

Daniel Thomas, Corne/i/ University 


21-16 
Room 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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22-7 
Room: 
Chair 
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Saturday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Disc: 


29-1 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


30-14 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


33-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Ideas, International Institutions, and Domestic Change. 
The Case of Human Rights in Africa 
Thomas Risse-Kappen, Universitat Konstanz 


Sidney G. Tarrow, Corne// University 


SECURITY, INTEGRATION AND ORDER: POST-COLD 
WAR EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVES 


Joliet 
John D. Sislin, Monterey institute of International Studies 


State, Nation, and Security in Central Europe: Democratic 
States Without Nations 

Heinz Gartner, Austrian /nstitute of International Relations 
The Problem of East European Security in the Post-Cold 
War Period 

Gregory O. Hall, University of Central Florida 

Models of Economic and Political Integration in the CIS: 
Consequences for European & Global Security 

Nikolai N. Sokov, University of Michigan 


Robin Remington, University of Missouri, Columbia 


AMERICAN CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS: CRISIS OR 
CONTINUITY? 


Astoria 

John Allen Williams, Loyola University of Chicago 

The 1986 Defense Reform Act and Its Impact on Post 
Cold War Civil-Military Relations 

Gregg Gunderson, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Soldiers, Presidents, and the Use of Force in the Post Cold 
War 

Peter Roman, Duquesne University 

Serving The Commander-in-Chief: Advice and Dissent 
David Tarr, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Integrating The Armed Forces and Society in the Post 
Cold War World 

Paul Viotti, University of Denver 


John Allen Williams, Loyo/a University of Chicago 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF REGIONALISM 
Co-sponsored by 18-14 

Conference 4C 

Edward Mansfield, Co/umbia University 

The Political Economy of Currency Regions 

Benjamin J. Cohen, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Variation in Regional Economic Institutions in Western 
Europe, East Asia, and the Americas: Magnitude and 
Sources 

Joseph M. Grieco, Duke University 

The Domestic Sources of Regional Block Formation: A 
Comparison of the European Union and NAFTA 

Helen Milner, Co/umbia University 

Regional Agreements as Clubs: The Case of Europe 
Pier Carlo Padoan, Universita di Roma la Sapienza 
John S. Odell, University of Southern California 


THE APPLICATION OF PROSPECT THEORY IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE: STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS 

Conference 4B 

Kurt Weyland, Vanderbilt University 

Prospect Theory and the "Gains Dilemma” in International 
Relations 

Jeffrey Berejikian, University of Oregon 

Reference Dependence, Strategic Choice and War 

Jeffrey W. Taliaferro, Harvard University 

Risk Taking in International Politics: Prospects Theory and 
American Foreign Policy Making 

Rose McDermott, Stanford University 

Can Prospect Theory Account for Economic Policy-Making 
in Crisis-Ridden Countries 

Kurt Weyland, Vanderbilt University 

Barbara Geddes, University of California, Los Angeles 
Jack S. Levy, Rutgers University 


35-2 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


37-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Room: 


42-5 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AT THE EDGE 
Co-sponsored by 3-19 

Williford A 

Clarke E. Cochran, Texas Tech University 
Arendt’s Eichmann: Augustine’s Evil 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, University of Chicago 
Levinas and the Transcendent Community 
David Steiner, Vanderbilt University 
Wittgenstein Among the Savages: Skepticism, Belief and 
Action in Wittgenstein’s Philosophy 

Joshua Dienstag, University of Virginia 
Steven B. Smith, Ya/e University 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION: THE LIMITATIONS OF NATIONAL 
INNOVATIONS SYSTEMS AS A UNIT OF ANALYSIS 
P.D.R.5 

Richard Samuels, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
National vs. Regional Innovation Systems: A Comparative 
Study of Biomedical Research Networks in Japan and the 
United States 

Steven Collins, University of Washington, Bothwell 
Spines, Webs, or Nodes: How do Regional Economic and 
National Innovation Systems Interact? 

Herman Schwartz, University of Virginia 

National Innovation Systems in Japan, South Korea, and 
the U.S. 

James W. Chung, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Richard Samuels, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT FORMATION AND 
POST-STRUCTURAL CONTRADICTIONS: CONNECTING 
VOICE TO POWER 

Co-sponsored by 41-3 

Conference 4A 

George Katsiaficas, Wentworth Institute of Technology 
Narratives of Possibility: Social Movements and 
Communal Stories 

Joseph Kling, St. Lawrence University 

Grassroots Environmentalism and the Struggles Against 
Toxics: Implications for Social Movement Theory 
Barbara Epstein, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Welfare Cultures: Everyday Resistance and AFDC 
Sanford F. Schram, Macalester College 

Social Movements in the Society of Spectacle: 
Socio-political Change Through a Situationist Lens 

Eric Selbin, Southwestern University 

Margaret Dorsey, Southwestern University 

Elaine McCoy, Griffith University 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT FORMATION AND 
POST-STRUCTURAL CONTRADICTIONS: CONNECTING 
VOICE TO POWER 

Co-sponsored by 40-1 

Conference 4A 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
Williford B 

Paul Johnston, University of Alberta 

Candidate Evaluations and the Use of Conserisus 
Information: Differential Reliance on Appearances Based 
on Self-Monitoring Propensity 

Mark Joslyn, Washington University, St. Louis 

Political Memory and the Dynamics of Candidate 
Evaluation: The "On-line" Model Revisited 

Karen Callaghan, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Milton Lodge, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Marco Steenbergen, Carnegie Mellon University 


Room 
Papers 
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| 
| 
| 
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Detailed Listing 


Beneath the Gender Gap: Do Men and Women 
Conceptualize Policy Differently? 
Nina Van Dyke, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Paul Johnston, University of Alberta 


ROUNDTABLE ON HAROLD BLOOM'S THE WESTERN 
CANON 


Boulevard C 

Paul Cantor, University of Virginia 

Carol lannone 

Werner Dannhauser, Michigan State University 
David Bromwich, Ya/e University 


46-3 ELITES AND FOREIGN POLICY IN LIBERAL SOCIETIES: A 
COMPARISON OF FOUR DEMOCRACIES 


Room: Int! Blirm South 
Chair: Mark Lagon, American Enterprise Institute 


Papers: The Domestic Sources of Portuguese Foreign Policy Since 
1976: A Case of Elite Bargaining 
Paul Manuel, St. Anse/m College 
Elite Beliefs and Post-Cold War British Foreign Policy 
Colin Dueck, Oxford University 
Are "Infiuentials" Less Influential? U.S. Foreign Policy in a 
Post-Cold War Information Age 
Mark Lagon, American Enterprise Institute 
Playing Partisan Games: Elites’ Ideas and Foreign Policy in 
Israel 
Meyrav Wurmser, George Washington University 
Robert J. Lieber, Georgetown University 
John Moran, George Washington University 


Related Group Panels 


Chinese Scholars of Political Science and International Studies 


Panel 1 CHANGING PARTY-STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONSHIP IN 
CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


Room:  P.D.R.4 

Chair: Yang Zhong, University of Tennessee 

Papers: Hukou and its Role in Contemporary Chinese Politics 
Fei-Ling Wang, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Political Reform and the Changing One-Party Rule in 
Deng’s China 
Suisheng Zhao, Co/by College 
Reform and the Legitimation Crisis in P.R. China 
Yang Zhong, University of Tennessee 

Disc: Jie Chen, University of Wisconsin, River Falls 


Claremont Institute 

Panel 11 SEPARATION OF POWERS AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
STATE 

Room: Williford C 

Chair: John Marini, University of Nevada, Reno 

Papers: TBA 


Edward J. Erler, Ca/ifornia State University, San 
Bernardino 

TBA 

John Marini, University of Nevada, Reno 


Ceasarism and the American Presidency 
Scott Zentner, Ca/ifornia State University, San Bernardino 


Conference Group on German Politics 


Panel 3 PARTIES AND PARTY SYSTEMS: CONTINUITY AND 
CHANGE IN GERMANY 


Room: P.D.R.1 
Chair: M. Donald Hancock, Vanderbilt University 


Papers: Tremors in the German Political Party System: The 
Elections of 1994 
Ann Phillips, American University 


Saturday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Party System Change and Political Strategy: Kohl's 
CDU/CSU and the Crisis of the Volksparteien 
Clay Clemens, Co/lege of William and Mary 
Electoral Change and the Response of the Political Parties: 
Party System Transformation in Germany 
Ronald Holzhacker, University of Michigan 
Parties, Elections, and Direct Democracy in Germany 
Susan Scarrow, University of Houston 

Disc: Helga Welsh, Wake Forest University 


Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Panel 3 INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM, COMMUNAL FREEDOM AND 
LIBERALISM 
Co-sponsored by 2-23 

Room: Continental A 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 4 POLITICAL RESPONSES TO RAPID CHANGE IN NORTH 
AFRICA 

Room: Lake Huron 

Chair: Dirk Vandewalle, Dartmouth College 


Papers: Marketing the State: Morocco’s Search for Reform 
Greg White, Smith College 
Tunisia’s Political Persistence in a Rapidly Changing 
Environment 
Bob King, Emory University 
Societal and Institutional Response to Change In Algeria 
Azzedine Layachi, St. John’s University 
Political Reforms and Social Change in Morocco: Some 
Indicators 
Si Abdelaziz Jazouli, Universite de Mohamed V 
Islamist Perspectives of Regime Political Response 
(Tunisia) 
Charles E. Butterworth, University of Maryland, College 
Park 


Eric Voegelin Society 

Panel 8 VOEGELIN’S FROM ENLIGHTENMENT TO REVOLUTION 
AFTER 20 YEARS 

Room: Boulevard A 

Chair: Barry Cooper, University of Calgary 

Papers: Voegelin’s Analysis of the Deformation of Consciousness 
in Voltaire 
Barry Cooper, University of Calgary 
The Moral Blindness of Scientific Man: Eric Voegelin & 
Hans Morganthau on the Ethics of Modernity 
Greg Russell, University of Oklahoma 
The Secularization of Natural Law and Its Consequences 
William Tete, Loyola University in New Orleans 

Disc: Michael G. Franz, Loyola College of Maryland 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 

Panel 2 ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY RESPONSES TO 
THE AIDS CRISIS 

Room:  P.D.R.2 

Chair: M.E. Melody, Barry University 

Papers: New York State’s AIDS Institute: Policy Goals Under 
Severe Budget Constraints 
Evelyn Kintner, New York State Assembly 
Public Policy Decision-Making in Urban Illinois: 
Community Responses to the AIDS Epidemic 
Miriam Levitt, Northern Illinois University 
"Til the Cure Comes Along": "Managing" the AIDS Crisis 
in Upstate New York 
Donald B. Rosenthal, SUNY, Buffalo 
Barriers to the Development of Legitimate HIV Planning 
Processes Under the Ryan White CARE Act 
Curtis R. Winkle, University of Iilinois, Chicago 
Matthew Roberts, A/DSCAP 
Patricia Ann Todd, A/DS Activist 


isc) 
Room 
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Saturday, 3:30 pm to 5:15 pm 


Policy Studies Organization 

Panel 1 TECHNOLOGY POLICY AND THE FUTURE OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Conference 5G 

Alan Stone, University of Houston 

Bargaining For Access For New Technologies in New 
Markets 

Ray Duch, University of Houstcn 

The Relationship Between Political and Economic Reform 
in South Africa: The Case of Telecommunications 
Robert Horwitz, University of California, San Diego 
Telecommunications and the Future: The 90 Percent 
Solution 

Richard Schultz, McGil! University 

Why Privatization: The Case of German 
Telecommunications 

Alan Stone, University of Houston 

Disc Kenneth Woodside, University of Guelph 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers 


Political Economy of the Good Society (PEGS) 

Panel 4 LIBERALISM AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 
Co-sponsored by 2-19 

Room Conference 5F 

Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 4 THE GOOD CITY 

Room: P.D.R.3 

Chair John F. Wilson, University of Hawaii, Manoa 

Papers: Ataraxia in Political Life 
John Christian Laursen, University of California, Riverside 


Critias’ Myth of Atlantis: Incomplete Praise of the Best 
City and its Citizens 
Scott R. Hemmenway, Fureka College 


John F. Wilson, University of Hawaii, Manoa 
Timothy Burns, Southwest Texas State University 


Saturday, 4:30 pm to 5:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Foundations of Political Theory Council Meeting (Conference 5H) 


Saturday, 4:30 pm to 10:30 pm 


Group Business Meeting 
International Organization Board Meeting (Dearborn 3-Palmer House) 


Saturday, 5:30 pm to 6:30 pm 


APSA Business Meeting (Wa/dorf) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Foundations of Political Theory (Continental C) 


Political Communication Business Meeting and Reception, 
Co-Sponsored by the Museum of Broadcast 
Communication (78 &. Washington St) 

Transformational Politics (P.D.R.2) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Conference 4L) 
Eric Voegelin Society (Boulevard A) 


Group Business Meeting 


Public Productivity and Management Review Board Meeting 
(Conference 4E) 


Detailed Listing 


Saturday, 6:00 pm to 8:00 pm 


Related Group Panels 


Political Scientists for a Progressive Democratic Party 


Panel 1 ROUNDTABLE ON DEMOCRATS, CONGRESS, AND 1996 
(Followed by Business Meeting) 


Waldorf 


Fred R. Harris, University of New Mexico 
James L. Hutter, /owa State University 


Present: Democrats at the Crossroads: Is Liberalism Dead? 
Don Fowler, Nationa/ Chair, Democratic Party 


James MacGregor Burns, Williams College 
William Crotty, Northwestern University 


Room: 
Chair: 


Disc: 


Saturday, 6:30 pm to 8:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panels 


40-6 THE GLITTER AND THE POWER: HOLLYWOOD, 
WASHINGTON, AND REAL POLITICS 

P.D.R.2 

Ernest D. Giglio, Lycoming College 

The Culture of Production and the Production of Culture 
Harvey Feigenbaum, George Washington University 

Pre WWII Propaganda: Film as Controversy 

Donald Morlan, University of Dayton 


Rolling Thunder: Real Oliver North Loses, Reel Bob Roberts 
Wins 
John W. Williams, Principia College 


Burnet V. Davis, A/ma College 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 
Foundations of Political Theory (Continental B) 
Transformational Politics (P.D.R.4) 


Related Group Receptions 
Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Conference 4M) 
Eric Voegelin Society (Boulevard C) 


Group Receptions 

University of Chicago (Astoria) 

University of Oklahoma (Conference 4D) 

Public Productivity and Management Review (Conference 4F) 
University of Rochester, Department of Political Science (P.D.A. 7) 


Stanford University, Department of Political Science 
(Conference 4K) 


Yale University Department of Political Science (P.D.A. 3) 


Saturday, 7:30 pmto 9:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panel 


41-10 RADICAL DEMOCRACY AND CULTURAL POLITICS: 
WHATEVER HAPPENED TO STATE AND CLASS? 
Williford A 

Barbara Epstein, University of California, Santa 


Cruz 


Room: 
Presenter: 


f 
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Detailed Listing 


Saturday, 


8:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


APSA Program Division Panel 


40-10 


Room: 


Presenters: 


TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS SUPPORT GROUP-COME 


AND STAY ALIVE 

Conference 5H 

Edith Barrett, Brown University 
Stephen M. Sachs, /ndiana University 


Related Group Reception 


Political F 


SUNDA 


APSA Convention Office and Press Room 
APSA Registration 

APSA Professional Placement Service 
APSA Panel Paper Room Sales 

APSA Exhibits 

APSA Child Care 


Sunday, 


ilm Society (Williford B) 


Y, SEPTEMBER 3, 1995 


8:30 am to 
8:30 am to 
8:00 am to 
9:30 am to 
9:30 am to 
8:30 am to 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


APSA Program Division Panels 


1-7 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 


1-26 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


NORMATIVE STATUS OF CULTURAL AND ETHNIC 
GROUPS IN LIBERAL AND DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Marquette 
Nancy Rosenblum, Brown University 


Group Rights Rhetoric: Cautionary Tales from Eastern 
Europe 
Elizabeth Kiss, Princeton University 


Classifying Cultural Rights 
Jacob Levy, Princeton University 


Citizenship Beyond Justice 
John Tomasi, Brown University 


Federalism and Ethnocultural Groups 
Will Kymlicka, University of Ottawa 


Nancy Rosenblum, Brown University 
Yael Tamir, Te/ Aviv University 


LIBERALISM AND "THE INDIANS": SOVEREIGNTY, 
PROPERTY, AND RIGHTS 


P.D.R.5 
Thomas Kuehls, Weber State University 


Constructing the "Natural Self" 
Thomas Kuehls, Weber State University 


Native Americans and the Political Economy of Liberalism 
Derek Shaw, University of Colorado 


Writing Sovereignty: Hobbes, Locke, and Native 
Americans 
Kara Shaw, Johns Hopkins University 


Michael J. Shapiro, University of Hawaii 


JEWISH THEMES IN MODERN POLITICAL THEORY 
Co-sponsored by 35-5 

P.D.R.6 

Jennifer Ring, University of California, Berkeley 
Midrash as Political Practice 

Dennis Fischman, Boston University 

Jews, Difference, and Democratic Thought 

Marla Brettschneider, Bloomsburg University 


Disc: 


3-15 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


6-12 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Saturday, 8:00 pm to 10:00 pm 


Spinoza as Jewish Philosopher 

Steven B. Smith, Ya/e University 

Jennifer Ring, University of California, Berkeley 

Joel Schwartz, National Endowment for the Humanities 


RECOGNITION, CULTURE, AND POLITICS 
Continental B 

Mark E. Warren, Georgetown University 

Why Respect Culture? 

James Johnson. University of Rochester 

The Politics of Recognition: Towards a Postmodernist 
Liberalism 

Emily Gill, Bradley University 

Charles Taylor’s Politics of Recognition: A Hegelian 
Critique 

Carl K. Y. Shaw, /nstitute for Social Sciences and 
Philosophy 

Alessandra Lippucci, University of Texas, Austin 


TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Continental C 

Sharyn O'Halloran, Co/umbia University 

Domestic Politics and International Deterrence 

Alastair Smith, Washington University, St. Louis 

The Effects of Antidumping Law in the Presence of 
Uncertainty 

Faten Sabry, Stanford University 

Tacit Bargaining in International Relations: A Model and a 
Case Study 

Catherine Langlois, Georgetown University 
Jean-Pierre P. Langlois, San Francisco State University 
Sharyn O'Halloran, Co/umbia University 

Eric Gartzke, University of lowa 


PROCEDURE AND STRATEGY IN LEGISLATIVE DECISION 
MAKING 

Boulevard A 

Joel Kaji, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Committee Jurisdictions and Congressional Policy Making 
C. Lawrence Evans, College of William & Mary 

Walter Oleszek, Congressional Research Service 

Does State Population Size Affect the Strategies That 
Senators Pursue? 

Bruce Oppenheimer, Vanderbilt University 

Controlling the Floor: Parties as Procedural Coalitions in 
the House 

Eric Schickler, Ya/e University 

Andrew Rich, Ya/e University 

The Art of Political Manipulation: How Individual Use of 
Senate Parliamentary Procedure Can Change Policy 
Outcomes 

Wendy Schiller, Brown University 

Joel Kaji, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Stan Bach, Congressional Research Service 


THE 1994 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 

Williford A 

Thomas Kazee, Davidson College 

Anatomy of a Rout: District and National Factors in the 
1994 Midterm Elections in the House of Representatives 
Robert D. Brown, University of Mississippi 

L. Marvin Overby, University of Mississippi 

Tremor Before the Earthquake: Grassroots 
Communications to Congress Before the 1994 Election 
Ken Goldstein, University of Michigan 

Winners and Losers: The 1994 Election and the Women of 
the Class of ‘92 

Marcia A. Marshall, Anne Arunde/ Community College 


: 
11:00 pm Disc: 
11:00 pm 
12:00 pm 4-10 
11:30 pm Room: 
11:30 pm Chair: 
12:30 pm Papers: 
Dise: 
6-9 
Chair: 
Disc: 
| 
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Sunday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Room 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc 


10-9 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


11-1 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Personal and Partisan Advantage in U.S. Congressional 
Elections in the 1990s 

Russell Renka, Southeast Missouri State University 
Thomas Kazee, Davidson College 

William T. Murphy, Jr., Connecticut College 


THE DYNAMICS @ THE INSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENCY 
Waldorf 

Marcia Whicker, Rutgers University 

Neustadt and "New" Institutionalism: New Perspectives 
on Presidential Power? 

Matthew Dickinson, Harvard University 

Formal and Emergent Groups in the Development of 
Presidential Advisory Networks 

Michael Link, University of South Carolina 

The Transition of the Presidency, 1992 

James Pfiffner, George Mason University 

The Appointment Paradox: Obstacles to Hitting the 
Ground Running 

Richard Waterman, University of New Mexico 

Joseph Stewart, Jr., University of Texas, Dallas 

Daniel E. Ponder, Univ of Colorado, Colorado Springs 
Amy Zegart, Stanford University 


CONTEXT, COMMUNICATION, AND ELECTORAL 
CHANGE 

Astoria 

Thad Brown, University of Missouri 

Political Discussion, Political Environments, and Mixed 
Messages 

Robert Huckfeldt, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Paul Allen Beck, O/iio State University 

Russell Dalton, University of California, Irvine 


The Behavioral Consequences of Political Discussion: 
Another Look at Discussant Effects on Vote Choice 
Christopher Kenny, Louisiana State University 

The Politics of Context in New Zealand 

David Denemark, University of Western Australia 
Intimacy and Social Influence: A Re-Examination 
Jeffrey Levine, SUNY, Stony Brook 

Cleavage Continuity in Post-Communist States 
Amanda Rose, /ndiana University 

Jan E. Leighley, Texas A & M University 


INTEREST GROUPS: STRATEGY AND INFLUENCE 
Boulevard B 

Christopher Bosso, Northeastern University 

Interest Groups and the Rulemaking Process: Who 
Participates? Whose Voices Get Heard? 

Marissa Martino Golden, University of Pennsylvania 
Higher Education and Its Federal Relations: Institutional 
Views of Washington Associations 

Constance Cook, University of Michigan 

More Empty Cores? Environmental Politics in Washington 
State 

Debra Salazar, Western Washington University 

Selling the Contract with America: Interest Groups and 
Public Policymaking 

Darrell West, Brown University 

Richard Francis, Brown University 

Robert Salisbury, Washington University, St. Louis 


THE STATE OF STATE COURTS AT CENTURY’S END 
Boulevard C 
Mary Cornelia Porter 


The Dynamics of State Constitutional Decision Making: 
Voting Behavior at the New York Court of Appeals 
Luke Bierman, Aichard Stockton College 

The Impact and Implementation of Supreme Court 
Decisions in the New Judicial Federalism 

Michael Esler, Southern //linois University, Carbondale 


Detailed Listing 


Integrated Models of State Supreme Court Decision 
Making 

Donald Songer, University of South Carolina 

School Finance and Inequality: The Effectiveness of State 
Judicial Policymaking 

G. Alan Tarr, Rutgers University 

Russell Harrison, Rutgers University 

Matthew Bosworth, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Robert Bradley, ///inois State University, Normal 


CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICS AND SEXUAL IDENTITY 
Co-sponsored by Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political 
Science Caucus, Panel 7 

Conference 4D 

Susan Burgess, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
The Challenge of Colorado’s Amendment 2: Is the Equal 
Protection Clause Ready for the 21st Century? 

Evan Gerstmann, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Equal & Different?: The "Legal" Heterosexuality of Gay 
Identity 

Gary Lehring, Smith College 

Gay Rights and States’ Rights 

Sharon Whitney, Tennessee Tech University 

Will the "True" Homosexual Please Identify and Be 
Discharged: Status and Conduct in Clinton’s Military 
Policy 

Martha Zingo, Oak/and University 

Donald P. Haider-Markel, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


ISSUES OF EQUITY IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Conference 4J 

H. George Frederickson, University of Kansas 

The Justice and Injustice of Alternative Approaches to 
School Desegregation: The Perceptions of School Board 
Members 

Paul Schumaker, University of Kansas 

Equity and Comparative State Responses to Education 
Finance Reform 

Julie Bundt, University of Kansas 

Equity and Efficiency in Education: Reforming State 
School Finances for the 1990’s 

William Duncombe, Syracuse University 

Equity and Efficiency in Municipal Service Delivery 
Cynthia Y. Jackson, Michigan State University 
Christine Reed, University of Nebraska, Omaha 

Robert Lehnen, /ndiana University 


URBAN FISCAL POLICY 

Conference 4M 

Michael Pagano, Miami University 

Political Conflict, Institutional Change, and the Evolution 
of Fiscal Policymaking: A Longitudinal Study of El Paso’s 
Government and Finances 

James C. Clingermayer, University of Texas, E/ Paso 
Municipal Debt and Intergovernmental Aid in America’s 
Largest Cities, 1978-1991 

Robert A. Cropf, St. Louis University 

George D. Wendel, St. Louis University 

Federal Policy and Cities: Estimating the Impacts of the 
Contract With America 

Michael Pagano, Miami University 

Jennifer Stubblefield, Miami University 

Andrew Dudas, Miami University 

Why Bad Things Happen to Good Cities 

Anthony Woodlief, University of Michigan 

Elaine B. Sharp, University of Kansas 


Dis 
[ 
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Chair | 
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Room j 
Chair 
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9-5 
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Detailed Listing 


17-4 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


18-3 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


POLICY EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 
Conference 41 

Joseph F. Coughlin, Boston University 

Measurment of Public Policy in the American States 


John Camobreco, University of New Hampshire 

Eric J. Kimmelman, Binghamton University 
Measuring Performance in Public Policy 

David P. Houghton, University of Pittsburgh 

Political Momentum and Environmental Policymaking 
Vivian E. Thomson, University of Virginia 


Susan B. Hansen, University of Pittsburgh 
Brenda Amankonah, Autgers University 
Nicholas Giannatasio, Rutgers University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
REFORM 


Conference 4H 

Catherine Elkins, Duke University 

How Do Distinct Regional Environments Affect Domestic 
Reform Policies? Six Cases from Latin America and 
Southern Europe 

Michel Duquette, University of Montreal 


Institutions, Modernity and the Political Economy of 
Development 
Fei-Ling Wang, Georgia Institute of Technology 


The Political Economy of Economic Liberalism Via 
IMF-Sponsored Austerity Policies in Mexico and Turkey 
Birol A. Yesilada, University of Missouri, Columbia 
Lilian Barria, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Tracing the Dynamics of Institutional Change: The 
Evolution of the Russian Banking System, 1987-1995 
Juliet Johnson, Princeton University 


Robert A. Packenham, Stanford University 
Dennis Quinn, Georgetown University 


STRATEGIES FOR UNION RENEWAL: WOMEN WAGE 
EARNERS AS THE NEW EXAMPLAR? 


Co-sponsored by 25-10 
Conference 4E 


WHAT'S LEFT OF LIBERALISM? ANTICIPATING THE 
1996 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Grand Ballroom 

Laurie Rhodebeck, SUNY, Buffalo 

Julian Bond, University of Virginia 

Adolph L. Reed, Jr., Northwestern University 
Laurie Rhodebeck, SUNY, Buffalo 

Barbara Koziak, American University 


THE SOCIAL BASES OF LIBERALISM AND 
REPUBLICANISM 

Conference 4K 

Carol Nackenoff, Swarthmore College 

Mediating Structures and the Democratic Prospect 
Richard A. Couto, University of Richmond 

The Civic Republican Challenge to Liberalism: the Past, 
Present and Future of America’s Submerged Tradition 
Alan Zundel, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

The American Hero: The Origins and Psychological 
Underpinnings of American Liberalism 

John Gerring, Boston University 

Liberalism and the Culture of Democracy in 19th Century 
Britain 

William L. Niemi, University of California, Las Angeles 
Carol Nackenoff, Swarthmore College 


22-10 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
23-15 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
24-2 
Room: 


Chair: 
Papers: 


Disc: 
24-4 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Sunday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


TRANSNATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Co-sponsored by 27-24 

P.D.R.7 

Brian Portnoy, University of Chicago 

The Electoral Connection: Crisis and Credibility in the 
EMS 

Michele Chang, University of California, San Diego 
International Free Trade: A Paradox for Democratic 
Political Economy 

Thomas DeLuca, Fordham University 

John Buell, Fordham University 

Divided Sovereignties: Political Organization in the 
European Union 

Christianne Hardy, Princeton University 

When International Commitments Augment Domestic 
Capabilities 

Mitchell P. Smith, Middlebury College 

Dan Deudney, University of Pennsylvania 


CONSTRUCTION OF IDENTITIES IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


Conference 4G 

Susanne Hoeber Rudoiph, University of Chicago 

Identity as Political Resistance: The Case of Robin Island 
Prisoners in South Africa 

Fran Lisa Buntman, University of Texas, Austin 
Modernity’s Moral Geography: An Episode of Ethnic 
Violence in India Reconsidered 

Sanjib Baruah, Bard College 


Construction of identities in Developing Countries 
Lisa Wedeen, University of California, Berkeley 


Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, University of Chicago 


LIBERALISM AND ANTI-LIBERALISM IN 
POST-COMMUNIST SOCIETIES: MASS AND ELITE 
ATTITUDES TO REFORM 

Conference 4L 

Helga Welsh, Wake Forest University 

Liberal Culture vs. Self Interest: Determinants of Elite 
Attitudes to Reform in Post-Communist Russia 
Kathyrn Stoner-Weiss, Princeton University 
Post-Communist Democracy and Neoliberal Economic 
Reform Doctrines 

Andrea Pickel, 7rent University 

Mass Attitudes to Reform and the Growth of 
Neo-Communist Electorates 

Laurence McFalls, Universite de Montreal 


Opposition to Democratization and Liberalism Among 
Young Chinese Inteliectuals after Tiananmen: Motivations 
and Characteristics 

Solomon M. Karmel, Princeton University 

Political Biographies and Support for Systemic 
Transformation: The Case of Poland 

Goldie Shabad, Ohio State University 

Kazimierz M. Slomczynski, Ohio State University 


Helga Welsh, Wake Forest University 


THE STRUCTURING OF PARTY SYSTEMS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Conference 4F 

Herbert Kitschelt, Duke University 

The Social Bases of Democratic Competition in Eastern 
Europe 

Geoffrey Evans, Oxford University 

Stephen Whitefield, Oxford University 

Patterns of Competition in East Central European Party 
Systems 

Herbert Kitschelt, Duke University 

Ideology and Incumbency Effects on Party Images in East 
Central Europe 

Gabor Toka, Centra/ European University 


Room 
Chair: 
Part: 
21-12 
Room 
Chair 
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Sunday, 


8:45 am to 10:30 am 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


27-23 


Room: 


27-24 


Room: 


28-9 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


30-5 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


From a Civic Movement to Political Parties: The Rise and 
Fall of the Solidarity Committees in Poland, 1989-1991 
Tomasz Grabowski, University of California, Berkeley 


Jeffrey S. Kopstein, University of Colorado 


STRATEGIES FOR UNION RENEWAL: WOMEN WAGE 
EARNERS AS THE NEW EXAMPLAR? 


Co-sponsored by 19-14 
Conference 4E 
Rianne Mahon, Carleton University 


Difference Is Just What’s Needed: New Times and the 
Swedish Labour Movement 
Rianne Mahon, Carleton University 


New Work, New Workers: Women Wage Earners and 
Trade Union Strategy 
Chris Howell, Oberlin College 


The Politics of Difference and Inclusiveness Within the 
Canadian Labour Movement 
Rosemary Warskett, Car/eton University 


Old Versus New Styles of Labourist Politics: The Limits to 
Change for Women Wage Earners in Australian Unions 
Charlotte Yates, McMaster University 


George Ross, Harvard University 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND FINANCIAL 
TRANSFERS FOR INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROBLEMS 


Conference 4C 
Barbara Connolly, 7ufts University 


Environmental Assistance to Eastern Europe 
Barbara Connolly, Tufts University 


Montreal Protocol Multilateral Fund 
Elizabeth R. DeSombre, Co/by College 


Increments for the Earth: The GEF and Financial Transfers 
for Global Environmental Problems 
David Fairman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Tamar Gutner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


THE CHANGING POLITICS OF EUROPEAN MONEY 
Co-sponsored by 30-10 
Conference 4B 


TRANSNATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Co-sponsored by 22-10 
P.D.R.7 


TESTING THE DEMOCRATIC PEACE 
P.D.R.1 
Neta Crawford, Brown University 


Regional Peace: Alternative Explanations 

Arie M. Kacowicz, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Peaceful Democrats or Pragmatic Realists: Revisiting the 
League of the Iroquois 

Karl Mueller, Schoo/ of Advanced Air Power Studies 
David Rousseau, University of Michigan 

How Do Liberal States Identify One Another? 

John Owen, Stanford Unversity 

Why industrial Society, Not Democracy Favors Peace: 
Auguste Comte, Alexis de Tocqueville, Herbert Spencer 
Pascal Vennesson, Ohio State University 

Neta Crawford, Brown University 


STRUCTURE AND AGENCY IN INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 
MOBILITY 


Conference 4A 
Raymond D. Duvall, University of Minnesota 


International Financial Liberalization and Structural Theory 
David M. Andrews, Scripps College 


Disc: 


30-10 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


39-7 
Room: 
Chair: 


Detailed Listing 


The Rise and Fall of National Money 

Eric Helleiner, Trent University 

The Effects of Capital Mobility on Governance Institutions 
in Japan 

Jennifer Holt Dwyer, University of Chicago 

Coordinating Mobil Capital: The Structural Effects of 
Control in Principal-Agent Relationships 

Timothy J. Sinclair, University of Warwick 


Kenneth P. Thomas, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


THE CHANGING POLITICS OF EUROPEAN MONEY 
Co-sponsored by 27-23 

Conference 4B 

C. Randall Henning, /nstitute of International Economics 


Slouching Toward Frankfurt to Be Born: The Politics of 
EMU After Maastricht 

Alan J. Dillingham, Vi/lanova University 

EMS to EMU: Does One Little Letter Make a Big 
Difference? 

Dorothee Heisenberg, Ya/e University 

The Success of the ERM: The Trade-off Between the 
Development of Free Trade and the Development of Free 
Capital Mobility 

Michaela Dabringhausen, University of Chicago 

Fixin’ to Float: Domestic Politics, International 
Institutions, and Exchange Rate Stability in the European 
Community 

Thomas Oatley, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Vincent A. Mahler, Loyo/a University 


LIBERALISM, ETHNICITY, AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT AT CENTURY’S END 


Continental A 

Arthur A. Stein, University of California, Los Angeles 
Ethnicity, Extraterritoriality, and international Politics 
Arthur A. Stein, University of California, Los Angeles 
Ethnic Organization and Ethnic Conflict: A Formal Model 
Rupen Cetinyan, University of California, Los Angeles 


Competing Identities: An Ecological Model of 
Nationality-Formation 
Lars-Erik Cederman, London School of Economics 


Nationalist Conflicts and the Balance of Power in 
International Politics 
Kristen Williams, University of California, Los Angeles 


Beth A. Fischer, University of Toronto 


JEWISH THEMES IN MODERN POLITICAL THEORY 
Co-sponsored by 2-4 
P.D.R.6 


THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT, LIBERALISM, AND AMERICAN 
ANTI-LIBERALISM 


Joliet 
John R. Pottenger, University of Alabama 


Mobilizing Against Modernity: The World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association and the Fundamentalist 
Movement 

Michael Lienesch, University of North Carolina 


The Moral Basis of Evangelical Political Activism 
David L. Weeks, Azusa Pacific University 


Stephen Carter on “Political Preaching": De Facto 
Perpetuation of "The Culture of Disbelief” 
Frank Guliuzza, University of Minnesota 


Matthew C. Moen, University of Maine 


CAMPAIGNING THROUGH THE MEDIA 
Williford C 
Richard Brody, Stanford University 


Chair j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Chair 
— 
35-5 
| Room 
Room 
Chair 
| 
| 
112 
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Detailed Listing 


Papers: When Networks Report Presidential Popularity Ratings 


Tim Groeling, University of California, San Diego 
Sam Kernell, University of California, San Diego 


The Media and the Structure of Candidate Trait 
Information 
David Harding, Arkansas State University 


Press Rules and Media Coverage: The Case of Presidential 
Election Campaigns 
John Zaller, University of California, Los Angeles 


Richard Brody, Stanford University 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF LIBERALIZATION: A 
CROSS-REGIONAL COMPARISON 


P.D.R.3 
Nora L. Hamilton, University of Southern California 


Liberalization/Democratization: Contradiction in Southern 
Africa 
Carol B. Thompson, Northern Arizona University 


Lessons from South Korea Regarding Economic Reforms 
First and Political Reforms Later 
Eun Mee Kim, University of Southern California 


Political and Economic Change in Mexico: A Comparative 
Perspective 
Nora L. Hamilton, University of Southern California 


A Comparative Study of Political and Economic Reform in 
Southeast Asia 
Carmen Barker Lemay, Ba// State University 


Disc: Geeta Chowdry, Northern Arizona University 
Related Group Panels 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


Panel 3 THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ASIAN NATURAL 
ECONOMIC TERRITORIES (NETS) 


Room: P.D.R.4 

Chair: Tong Whan Park, Northwestern University 

Part: Robert A. Scalapino, University of California, Berkeley 
Dong-hwi Lee, Nationa/ Chengchi University 
Chung-chian Teng, Nationa/ Chengchi University 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 5 MIDDLE EAST PEACE PROCESS AND POLITICAL 
RESPONSES TO RAPID CHANGE 

Williford 8 

lan Lustick, University of Pennsylvania 

The Politics of Inclusion: A Jordanian Case Study 
Karla Cunningham, SUNY, Buffalo 

International Aid and State-building: Palestinian Authority 
as Case Study 

Hillel Frisch, Hebrew University 

Menachem Hofnung, Hebrew University 

Asad, the Alawites and the Middle East Peace Process 
Kurt Mendenhall, University of Texas, Pan American 
The (Re) Construction of israeli Citizenship 

Yoav Peled, Te/ Aviv University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 

Panel 7 CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICS AND SEXUAL IDENTITY 
Co-sponsored by 12-5 

Room: Conference 4D 

Society for Greek Political Thought 

Panel 3 POLITICS AND THE SOUL 

Room: P.D.R.2 

Chair: Walter J. Thompson, University of Notre Dame 


Sunday, 8:45 am to 10:30 am 


An Augustinian Response to the Nicomachean Ethics’ 
Argument for the Philosophic Life 
Carson Holloway, Northern Iilinois University 


Aristotle on the Noble and the Divine as Activities of the 


Soul 
Donald N. Schroeder, Campbell University 
Greatness of Soul and the Problematic Status of Honor 
Walter J. Thompson, University of Notre Dame 
Disc: Ernest L. Fortin, Boston College 
Germaine Paulo-Walsh, Texas Lutheran College 


Sunday, 9:00 am to 11:00 am 


APSA Organized Section Meeting 

Transformational Politics Transformational Politics River Boat Cruise 
(Meet at Michigan Ave & Wacker Drive, SW corner of bridge. 
Sponsored by Chicago Architecture Foundation - $17 per person. 
Contact Anthony De Sales Affigne.) 


Sunday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 
APSA Program Division Panels 


1-21 FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY: MACHIAVELLI AND 
ROUSSEAU 

Astoria 

Cheryl Hall, University of South Florida 

Machiavelli and Political Freedom: A Challenge to 
Liberalism 

Roger Boesche, Occidenta/ College 

Liberalism for or Against Populism? Four Takes on 
Rousseau 

Gerald Gaus, University of Minnesota 

Political Freedom and Social Meanings in The Socia/ 
Contract 

Long Tan Do, University of California, Los Angeles 
Disc: Cheryl Hall, University of South Florida 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 


2-17 RAWLSIAN JUSTICE REVISITED 
Room: Continental A 
Chair: J. Landrum Kelly Jr.. Georgia Southern University 
Papers: The Center Did Not Hold: The Devolution of Rawls’ Liberal 
Theory of Justice 
J. Landrum Kelly Jr., Georgia Southern University 
Justice and the Political Subject 
Loren A. King, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Political Theory as Practical Deliberation: An Aristotelian 
Critique of Kantian Liberalism 
Leah Rosen, Haifa University 


Alan O. Ebenstein, A//ian Hancock College 
Mary Barbara Walsh, Loyo/a University 


TENSIONS WITHIN CONTEMPORARY DEMOCRACY 
Continental B 
Conrad P. Waligorski, University of Arkansas 


Tacit Consent Versus NIMBY in the Liberal Community 
Richard Hiskes, University of Connecticut 


Democracy, Diversity, and Disappointment 
Kathryn A. McDermott, Ya/e University 


Paradoxes of Complex Democracy 
Ronald Terchek, University of Maryland 


Disc: Patrick Neal, University of Vermont 


6-10 LEGISLATIVE CAREERS AND POLITICAL AMBITION 
Room: Continental C 


Chair: Timothy Groseclose, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Female and Minority Incumbent Careers in the U.S. House 
of Representatives: A Longitudinal Analysis 

Rachelle Aved, University of lowa 


Papers: 


| 
4 
Chair: 
3-14 
Room: 
Chair: 
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Sunday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


9-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


11-8 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


13-4 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Female and Minority Incumbent Careers in the U.S. House 
of Representatives: A Longitudinal Analysis 

Joan Bauwkamp, University of lowa 

The “Minority Mentality” in the House of Representatives, 
1980-1994 

Scott Fischer, Mary Washington College 

Girish Gulati, University of Virginia 

Career Choices of Members of Congress 

Farhad Malekafzali, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Legislative Entrepreneurship and Career Concerns: A 
Duration Analysis of Advancement in the House of 
Representatives 

Gregory Wawro, Cornei/ University 

Timothy Groseclose, Massachusetts /nstitute of 
Technology 

Barbara Sinclair, University of California, Riverside 


14-5 


Room: 
15-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


REPRESENTATION AND THE SYSTEM OF 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 

Waldorf 

Gerald C. Wright, /ndiana University 

Negative Voting in the 1994 Election 

Melissa Collie, University of Texas, Austin 

Tracey Renner Karp, University of Texas, Austin 
Tse-Min Lin, University of Texas, Austin 

Alternative Explanations of Mid-Term Congressional 
Outcomes: Electoral Mandates and Anticandidate Voting 
Michael Gant, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Sissie Hadjiharalambous, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Presumed Innocent?: Political Scandals and Their Effects 
on U.S. Congressional Elections, 1945-1994 

Justin Gillespie, Washington University 

Todd Lough, Loyo/a University 

Election Forecasting: A Look to the Future 

Brad Lockerbie, University of Georgia 

Calvin Mouw, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Disc: 
17-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL PERSPECTIVES 

P.D.R.1 

Donald P. Kommers, University of Notre Dame 

Judicial Review in Whitehall 

Anthony Barker, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Supreme Courts, Legitimacy, and Political Order: The 
israeli Supreme Court 

Gad Barzilai, Te/ Aviv University 

The Effect of Amicus Curiae Briefs on Judicial Behaviour 


in the Supreme Court of Canada 

lan Brodie, University of Calgary 

Judicialization as a Communications Process 

Roger Handberg, University of Central Florida 

Judicial Decision-Making in a Non-Democratic Regime: 
The South African Appellate Division, 1950-1990 
Stacia L. Haynie, Louisiana State University 

Joseph Devore, Louisiana State University 


Donald P. Kommers, University of Notre Dame 
Herbert M. Kritzer, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


INTEGRATING HUMANITIES INTO PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION TEACHING 


P.D.R.3 

Marc Holzer, Rutgers University 

The Artist’s Eye on Bureaucracy: Film and Art 

Marc Holzer, Rutgers University 

Diversity: Fact or Fiction 

Kathryn Malec, Northwest /ndiana University 

Public Administration Illuminated and Inspired by the Arts 
Charles Goodsell, Virginia Tech University 

Nancy Murray, Pace University 

Patrick O'Meara, /ndiana University 


21-10 


Room: 


22-3 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Papers: 


Detailed Listing 


THE BATTLE FOR RESOURCES: INDIAN TRIBES, STATE 
GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Co-sponsored by Native American Studies, Panel! 1 
P.D.R.4 


COALITIONS, POLITICS, AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY 


Conference 4B 

Richard DeLeon, San Francisco State University 
National Programs, Local Politics 

Kenneth Bickers, /ndiana University 

Alternative Strategies for Local Development: Exploring 
Five Models 

David L. imbroscio, University of Louisville 

Historic Preservation and Progrowth Politics in U.S. Cities 
Alexander J. Reichl, Hunter College, CUNY 

Grassroots Organizing and Economic Development: The 
Case of East Tennessee 

Eve S. Weinbaum, Ya/e University 


Paul Schumaker, University of Kansas 


CONGRESSIONAL CAPACITY FOR MAKING HEALTH 
CARE POLICY 

Conference 4M 

Gary Mucciaroni, Temple University 

Towards a Macro Theory of Health Care Policymaking: 
Lessons from the Enactment of Health Care Legislation, 
1945-1992 

Grace R. Freedman, Co/umbia University 

Congressional Redesign of Public Policy 

Maicolm Goggin, University of Houston 

Can Policy Design Overload the System: Health Care and 
the 103rd Congress 

Keith J. Mueller, University of Nebraska 

Foundations and Their Impact on Health Care Reform 
Carol S. Weissert, Michigan State University 

Jack H. Knott, Michigan State University 

Clarke E. Cochran, Texas Tech University 


WOMEN, EQUALITY AND CITIZENSHIP 

Conference 4D 

MaryJane Osa, University of South Carolina 

Women’s Movements in Eastern Europe: a Comparative 
Analysis 

Lynn Kamenitsa, Northern /ilinois University 

Abortion Politics and the Post-Communist Transition in 
Poland and Hungary 

MaryJane Osa, University of South Carolina 

Krisztina Fehervary, University of Chicago 

Women in Political Decision-Making: Liberalism vs. Social 
Democracy 

Janet C. Beilstein, United Nations Division for the 
Advancement of Women 

Stephen F. Burgess, Hofstra University 

Fin de siecle: Can Liberalism Keep its Promises to 
Women? 

Elisabeth Egetemeyr, Rockefeller College 


THE POLITICS OF FINANCIAL REFORM IN ADVANCED 
INDUSTRIAL STATES 


Co-sponsored by 25-8 
Conference 4E 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF NEOLIBERALISM 
Conference 4A 
Robert Kaufman, Autgers University 


The Politics of Autarkic Development and the Difficult 
Switch to Competitive Capitalism in Venezuela 
Brian Crisp, University of Arizona 


t 
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Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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Detailed Listing 


Disc: 


23-7 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Community, Social Control, and Privatization in Rural 
Tunisia 

Steve King, Georgetown University 

Urban Participation and Rural Exclusion: Neo-liberal 
Economic Transformation and Democratic Transition in 
Chile 

Marcus Kurtz, University of Michigan 

Neoliberal Reform and the State-Society Dynamic in 
Mexico: Structural Impediments to Economic Reform 
Tom Lewis, University of Washington 

Jose Antonio Cheibub, University of Chicago 


CRITICAL JUNCTURES IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES’ 
PATH TO DEMOCRACY 

P.D.R.2 

John Harbeson, City University of New York 
Towards Consolidating Democracy: The Role of Civil 
Society Organizations in Thailand 

Kevin Quigley, Wocdrow Wilson Center 

Agriculture and Democracy 

Raymond F. Hopkins, Swarthmore College 

Pathways to Democracy and Authoritarianism in Central 
America 

Deborah J. Yashar, Harvard University 

Joel Barkan, University of lowa 


CONSOLIDATING DEMOCRACY IN LOW INCOME 
COUNTRIES 

Conference 4G 

Michael Bratton, Michigan State University 

From Predatory Rule to Democratic Governance 
Robert Fatton, University of Virginia 

Caciques and Coups: Democratic Consolidation in the 
Philippines 

Jeffrey Riedinger, Michigan State University 
Patrimonialism, Party Structure and the Evaluation of 
Democracy in Senegal 

Linda Beck, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Geraldo L. Munck, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


STATES, MARKETS, AND SOCIETIES IN THE 
POST-LENINIST CONTEXT 

Conference 4F 

Stephen E. Hanson, University of Washington 

State Building or State Involution?: The Governance of 
Rural Industry in Reform China 

Susan Whiting, University of Washington 

Barter of the Bankrupt: The Politics of Demonetization in 
Russia’s Federal State 

David Woodruff, University of California, Berkeley 
Dependency, Development, and Devolution: The 
Anomalous Case of Postcommunist Marketization 
Stephen E. Hanson, University of Washington 

Exit Paths from State Socialism: Implications for the 
Liberal Project in Hungary and Poland 

Anna Seleny, Princeton University 

Kiren Aziz Chaudhry, University of California, Berkeley 
Arista Cirtautas, Claremont-McKenna College 


THE POLITICS OF FINANCIAL REFORM IN ADVANCED 
INDUSTRIAL STATES 

Co-sponsored by 21-10 

Conference 4E 

Vivien Schmidt, University of Massachusetts 
Institutional Change as a Collective Learning Process? A 
U.S.-German Comparison of Corporate Governance 
Reform 

John R. Griffin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Sunday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


The Institutional Mediation of Financial Deregulation in the 
1980s and 1990s: Labor Constraint, Corporatism and 
Industrial Finance in the U.S. and Germany 

Sigurt Vitols, Wissenschaftszentrum, Berlin 


Macroeconomic Strategies and Institutional Change: The 
Politics of Financial Interventionism and its Abandonment 
in Post-War Europe 

Sofia Perez, Boston University 

Richard Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Christopher Allen, University of Georgia 


INSTITUTIONALIZING IDEAS OF REFORM 
Conference 4K 
Rianne Mahon, Carleton University 


French and German Liberals and the Challenge of Mass 
Democracy in the 1920s and 1930s 
Marcus Kreuzer, McGil/ University 


Between the Scylla of de Gaulle and the Charybdis of 
Giraud: The Liberal Course of Jean Monnet’s Wartime 
Politics 

Frederic Fransen, University of Chicago 


Ideas and Politics: Social Democratic Decision-Making in 
interwar Germany and Sweden 
Sheri Berman, George Washington University 


Andrew C. Gould, University of Notre Dame 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF CITIZENSHIP 
Boulevard C 
Laurence McFalls, Universite de Montreal 


The Demise of Unemployment? 
William Walters, University of Dundee 


Identity, Solidarity, Legitimacy: Citizenship Policy and 
State-Building in the European Union 
Antje Wiener, Carleton University 


Loyalty and Political Membership: Segmented Liberalism in 
Germany 
Gregg O. Kvistad, University of Denver 


Vincent Della Salla, Charleton University 


EMPIRICAL TESTS OF THE EFFECT OF DOMESTIC 
POLITICS ON INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Marquette 
John Conybeare, University of lowa 


The Effects of income Distribution on National Defense 
Spending 
Atsushi Ishida, University of Chicago 


The Choice of Institutions in International Cooperation: 
Treaties and Executive Agreements 
Lisa Martin, Harvard University 


How Voters Shape the Institutional Framework of 
international Negotiations: An Empirical Test 
Fiona McGillivray, Washington University 


A Statistical Study of Cooperation in GATT Trade 
Disputes 
Eric Reinhardt, Harvard University 


John Conybeare, University of lowa 


DEBATING EAST ASIAN SECURITY 
Boulevard B 

Yuen Foong Khong, Oxford University 
Aaron Friedberg, Princeton University 
Stephen Rosen, Harvard University 
Yeshang Huang, University of Michigan 
Courtney Purrington, Rand Corporation 
Sean Lynn-Jones, Harvard University 
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Sunday, 10:45 am to 12:30 pm 


31-11 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


33-9 
Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


Disc: 


35-13 


Room: 
Chair: 


Papers: 


JAPANESE SECURITY POLICY 

Boulevard A 

Gerald Curtis, Co/umbia University 

Seeking an Honored Place: Dispatching the SDF Overseas 
L. William Heinrich Jr., Co/umbia University 

The Convergence of Postwar Legacies and Cold War 
Dynamics: The Japanese State and Security Planning 
Sheila Smith, Boston University 

The U.S.-Japan Alliance and the Pattern of Cooperation 
and Conflict in Military Related High-Technology 
Michael Green, Massachusetts /nstitute of Technology 
Making the Best of a Bad Reputation: Japan’s Security 
Strategy in East Asia 

Paul Midford, Co/umbia University 

Robert Uriu, Co/umbia University 

Stephen Walt, University of Chicago 


REALPOLITIK AND WAR 

Conference 4L 

J. David Singer, University of Michigan 

Do States Make Efforts to Balance? The Degrees of 
Strategic Interactions Between Enduring Rivals 

Tom Walker, Rutgers University 

Realpolitik Bargaining and the Escalation of Militarized 
Interstate Disputes 

Peter J. Partell, Binghamton University 

Integration and Conflict: the Empirical Relevance of 
"Security Communities" 

Gerald Schneider, University of Bern 

When to Say When: A Study of Factors Influencing the 
Timing of War Entrance 

Mark N. Crislip, California State University, Fresno 
Frank W. Wayman, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
J. David Singer, University of Michigan 


RELIGION AND THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERALISM IN 
WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Joliet 

Robert F. Cuervo, St. John’s University 

Religious Freedom in Thomas More’s Utopia 

Sanford Kessler, North Carolina State University 

The Whole is a Riddle, an Enigma, and Inexplicable 
Mystery: David Hume’s Critique of Religion in Politics 
Mark E. Yellin, Rutgers University 

Tocqueville on Religious Ontology and Republican Roots 
of American Democracy 

Barbara Allen, Carleton College 

Ashley Woodiwiss, Wheaton College 

Todd Breyfogle, University of Chicago 


COMMUNICATING SOCIAL CONFLICT 
Grand Ballroom 
Robert Entman, North Carolina State Unversity 


Dominance and Resistance Language in Communicating 
the 1992 Los Angeles Riot/Rebellion 

Craig Flanery, University of California, Irvine 

Was There Ever a Backlash Against Women? 

Stanley Rothman, Smith College 

The Struggle Over Media Access in Times of Crisis: The 
Israeli Settlers Movement’s Mobilization Against the 
\sraeli-Palestinian Accord 

Gadi Wolfsfeld, Hebrew University 

Press Coverage of Racial and Ethnic Conflict in Crown 
Heights 

Carol B. Conaway, Harvard University 

Robert Entman, North Carolina State Unversity 


PRIVATIZATION, DEMOCRACY, AND THE STATE 
Williford C 
John Bokina, University of Texas, Pan American 


Detailed Listin 


Papers: A New Tax State?: The Institutional Sources of Policy 


Choice 
Alba Alexander, University of Chicago 


Critical Analysis of Discourse on Liberal Economic Reform 
Ho-Won Jeong, Ohio State University 


Democracy, Governance, and Privatization in Argentina, 
1983-1993 
Silvia Colazingari, Ya/e University 
Disc: Gregory F. Delaurier, /thaca College 
Related Group Panels 


Conference Group on the Middle East 

Panel 6 ROUNDTABLE ON POLITICAL RESPONSES TO RAPID 
CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 
Williford A 

Louis J. Cantori, University of Maryland, Baltimore County 
Ann Lesch, Villanova University 

Jean Leca, /nstitute d'Etudes Politique, Paris 

Michael Hudson, Georgetown University 

Friedemann Buettner, Free University, Berlin 

Mustapha Kamel al-Sayyid, Cairo University 


Room: 
Chair: 
Part: 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 

Panel 3 LABOR, ELITES, AND PARTY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
Room: Williford B 

Chair: Frances Rosenbluth, Ya/e University 

Papers: A Comparison Between the Reforms Affecting Labor in 


State Enterprises in Taiwan and on the Chinese Mainland 
Elizabeth M. Freund, University of Richmond 

Who Is Afraid of Corporatism? - Labor Control in South 
Korea and Taiwan 

Chang-Ling Huang, University of Chicago 

Economic Consequences of Democratic Transition: The 
Case of South Korea and Taiwan 

Tun-jun Cheng, College of William and Mary 


Disc: Chi Huang, Nationa/ Chung Cheng University 


Native American Studies 

Panel 1 THE BATTLE FOR RESOURCES: INDIAN TRIBES, STATE 
GOVERNMENT, AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
Co-sponsored by 14-5 

P.D.R.4 

Anne M. McCulloch, Co/umbia College 


Shadow Federalism: Natural Resources, Native Americans, 
and National Interactions 

Lilias Jones, Colorado State University 

Environmentalists, Tribes and Negotiated Settlements 
Daniel McCool, University of Utah 

Laura Kirwan, University of Utah 

Local Government Intergovernmental Impacts of American 
Indian Owned Casinos 

Allan 0. Wiese, Mankato State University 


Lauren Holland, University of Utah 


Room: 
Chair: 
Papers: 
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American Political Science Association 
Ph.D. Fellowships for Minority Students 


PURPOSE 


The American Political Science Association Minority Fellowships were established to increase the 
number of minority political science. The fellowship program identifies and aids prospective 
African American, Latino(a), an@Native American political science graduate encouraye 
other institutions to provide financial assistance to them. aia © 


BLIGIBILITY 


Competition is Open to African A tive America a bagealaurcate 
institution-in the United States planning fo lin? oral provrait in the fo oWing academic year, 


e candidates musfStbmit a completed application form with all all necessary 
supporting thaterials 


e applicants itstayding academic achievement in 
* politieaf’science and other relate BSCS 
e be U at e of applying 


SELECTION 


Awards will be afinounced the first week of¥anuary. Outstanding African American, Latino(a), and 
Native American students are selected for one of two types of fellowships: Fellows with stipend and 
F ellows: without stipend. 


Fellows with stipend-- Three African andone-Native 
American Fellow are selected for special fecognitiomwith-a conditional, one- 
year grant of $6,000. These funded fellows are expected to forego their APSA 
stipend if they receive financial asSiggance from Sources or 
gréaier. than $6, 000. | 

Fellows without stipend-- F 

admission and finaneial’sa 

the country.’ The nation’s graduate olitical | art 

expect that APSA Min rity Fellows are oa and potential. 
Since the inception of the program in 1969, instieeeea Offered finangi 
assistance to’over 300 of APSA’s fellows, helpi ated 50 African 
American and Latino(a) political scientists to rates. 


Applications must be received prier.to December 1. For tion forms, please write: 


American Political Science Association ¢ Ph.D. Fellowships for Minority Students 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW e Washington, DC 20036 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


apsa@apsa.com 


membership@apsa.com 


meeting@apsa.com 


PS@apsa.com 


publications@apsa.com 


minority_id@apsa.com 


PSN@apsa.com 


advertising@apsa.com 


apsr@ssc.msu.edu 


information@apsa.com 


The APSA Political 
Scientists on E-mail: 
rudder@apsa.com 
rhauck@apsa.com 
smann@apsa.com 
woodard@apsa.com 
brintnall@apsa.com 


CONTACTING APSA BY E-MAIL 


Use this address for general inquries about APSA services not mentioned below. 


send mail to this address to receive information about membership rates and 
services to APSA and it's organized sections. Request an address change or renew 
your membership (if you wish to transmit your credit card number by e-mail). 
Find out about joint memberships with ASA, ASIL, and AHA. 


Find out future annual meeting dates and information, including the 1996 Call 
for Papers. 


Use this address to submit material for the People in Political Science Section 
and for the “News and Notes” sections; Questions about deadlines and 
manuscript submissions. 


Receive a list of APSA publications, find the status of an order, and place 
orders (if you wish to transmit your credit card number by e-mail). 


Use this address to submit names of students who are candidates for the 


minority identification project and to request additional information about the 
program 


Send employment listings to the Personnel Service Newsletter, a monthly 
publication listing employment opportunities for political scientists. 


Obtain insertion rates for advertising in PS, APSR, and the Annual Meeting 
Final Program. 


Use this address to contact the editorial office of the American Political 

Science Review. Please note that instruction for submission of articles to the 
review are printed in each issue. The editorial office does not handle business 
issues. For address changes, advertising, or other non-editorial issues, please 
contact APSA headquarters at the e-mail addresses listed above. 


For general information about APSA services this automated server will 
return specific files you request. There are files on membership, publications, 
research grants, fellowships, and more. Type “send list” in the subject field of 
your message to receive a list of available files 


Catherine Rudder, Executive Director 

Robert J-P Hauck, Deputy Director, Director of International Programs 
Sheilah Mann, Director of Educational Affairs 

Maurice Woodard, Director of Minority Affairs 

Michael Brintnall, Director of Professional Affairs 
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APSA ON THE INTERNET 


The American Political Science Association (APSA) e-mail addresses and gopher server 
allow political scientists faster, more efficient ways to access information and services. 


APSA GOPHER 

Located at apsa.trenton.edu and coordinated by 
Bill Ball, assistant professor of political 
science, Trenton State College. The 

APSA gopher provides an effective means 

of retrieving political science resources from the 
Internet. The APSA gopher server is currently 
averaging 180 accesses a day. Use the address 
below: 


apsa.trenton.edu root menu 


About the APSA Gopher 

American Government Gopher at 
Northwestern University 

Comparative Politics 

International Relations 

Political Theory 

Public Policy and Public Administration 

Computers, Software & Data 

APSA Information & Services 

Conference Information 

Journal Information 

Scholarships, Fellowships, & Grants 

The Political Science List of Lists 

E-Mail Directory of Political Scientists 

Related Gophers and Reference Information 


Questions and suggestions on other gopher links 
should be sent to Bill Ball at ball@trenton.edu. 


PSRT-+L, THE POLITICAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH AND TEACHING LIST 

The APSA gopher server is designed to work 
in conjunction with the Political Science 
Research and Teaching List (psrt-l) which 
itself has 1,420 subscribers in 44 countries. 
PSRT-L is a Listserv discussion group (send 
the command "subscribe psrt-l your name" to 
listserv@mizzou 1 .missouri.edu). To send 
messages to current subscribers of the list, send 
mail to psrt-l[@mizzou 1 .missouri.edu. 


WORLD WIDE WEB SITES FOR 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 
The World Wide Web (WWW) allows users to 
view text as well as graphics, video, and sound. 
Like the gopher, special software is needed to 
access web pages. The following sites contain 
information relevant to political science: 
http://www.un.org 
United Nations news and documents 
http://osiris.colorado.edu/~prq/prq.html 
Political Research Quarterly, the 
official journal of the Western Political 
Science Association 
http://www.loc.gov 
Documents from the Library of Congress 


Information on other political science web sites 
should be sent to psrt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu 


American Political Science Association 


1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Phone: (202) 483-2512 


e-mail: apsa@apsa.com 


Fax: (202) 483-2657 


— 
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The American Politics and Political Economy series 


For eight years the American Politics and Political Economy series, edited by Benjamin I. Page, has brought you fresh, vital, 
and important books that continue to be read and taught years after publication. Many consider it to be the preeminent series 


New in 1995 


Why Parties? 


The Origin and 
Transformation of Political 
Parties in America 


JOHN H. ALDRICH 
"Paper $16.95 355 pages 


Reconceiving 
Decision-Making 
in Democratic 
Politics 


Attention, Choice, and Public 
Policy 


BRYAN D. JONES 
"Paper $15.95 278 pages 


The Myth of 
Democratic Failure 


Why Political Institutions Are 
Efficient 


DONALD WITTMAN 
Cloth $29.95 200 pages 


Golden Rule 


The Investment Theory of ~_~ 
Competition and the Logic o 
Money-Driven Political 
Systems 


THOMAS FERGUSON 


“Paper $17.95 440 pages 


New in Paper 


Numbered Voices 


How Opinion Polling Has 
Shaped American Politics 


SUSAN HERBST 
Paper $14.95 235 pages 


U N 


in American politics. Come to Chicago’s booth and see for yourself. 


Agendas and 
instability in 
American Politics 


FRANK R. BAUMGARTNER 
AND BRYAN D. JONES 


“Paper $14.95 312 pages 


Taken by Storm 


The Media, Public 
and U.S. Foreign Policy in the 
Gulf War 


EDITED BY 
W. LANCE BENNETT 
AND DAVID L. PALETZ 


“Paper $15.95 326 pages 


The Mild Voice of 
Reason 


Deliberative Democracy and 
American National 
Government 


JOSEPH M. BESSETTE 
Cloth $32.50 256 pages 


The President in 
the Legislative 
Arena 


JON R. BOND AND RICHARD 
FLEISHER 


"Paper $16.95 267 pages 


Actors, Athietes, 
and Astronauts 


Political Amateurs in the United 
States Congress 


DAVID T. CANON 
“Paper $14.95 196 pages 


Collective Action 
and the Civil Rights 
Movement 


DENNIS CHONG 
"Paper $16.95 276 pages 


Mayors and Money 
Fiscal Policy in New York and 
Chicago 

ESTER R. FUCHS 

“Paper $16.95 376 pages 


2- Row T 


Y 


The Political 
Economy of Third 
World Intervention 


Mines, Money, and U.S. Policy 
in the Congo Crisis 


DAVID N. GIBBS 
Cloth $29.95 332 pages 


Gaining Access 


Congress and the Farm Lobby, 
1919-1987 


JOHN MARK HANSEN 
“Paper $15.95 280 pages 


Is Anyone 
Responsible? 


How Television Frames Political 
Issues 


SHANTO IYENGAR 
“Paper $11.95 206 pages 


News That Matters 


Television and American 
Opinion 

SHANTO IYENGAR AND 
DONALD R. KINDER 
Paper $11.95 196 pages 


The Logic of 
Delegation 


D. RODERICK KIEWIET AND 
MATHEW D. MCCUBBINS 


“Paper $12.95 


Shifting the Burden 


The Struggle over Growth and 
Corporate Taxation 


CATHIE J. MARTIN 
“Paper $15.95 260 pages 


Policy and Opinion 
in the Gulf War 


JOHN MUELLER 
“Paper $19.95 398 pages 


5801 SOUTH ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60637 
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Common 
Knowledge 


News and the Construction of 
Political Meaning 


W. RUSSELL NEUMAN, 
MARION R. JUST, AND 
ANN N. CRIGLER 


“Paper $11.95 190 pages 


The Rational Public 


Fifty Years of Trends in 
Americans’ Policy Preferences 


BENJAMIN |. PAGE AND 
ROBERT Y. SHAPIRO 


“Paper $19.95 506 pages 


Parties and Leaders 
in the Postreform 


House 
DAVID W. ROHDE 
“Paper $14.95 239 pages 


The Hollow Hope 


Can Courts Bring About Social 
Change? 


GERALD N. ROSENBERG 
“Paper $16.95 432 pages 


Radicalism in the 
States 


The Minnesota Farmer-Labor 
Party and the American 
Political Economy 


RICHARD M. VALELLY 
Cloth $29.95 276 pages 


Forthcoming 


Divided by Color 


Racial Politics and Democratic 
Ideals 


DONALD R. KINDER AND 
LYNN M. SANDERS 


Cloth $24.95 344 pages 


Visit booths 402 & 404 for 
a 20% meeting discount. 


*Cloth edition available 
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From Art to Politics 


How Artistic Creations Shape Political 
Conceptions 


MURRAY EDELMAN 
Cloth $18.95 152 pages 


The Black Public Sphere 


EDITED BY THE BLACK PUBLIC SPHERE 
COLLECTIVE 


“Paper $19.95 352 pages 


Rethinking the Political 


Gender, Resistance, and the State 


EDITED BY BARBARA LASLETT, JOHANNA 
BRENNER, AND YESIM ARAT 


“Paper $19.95 512 pages 


Crossing over the Line 


Legislating Morality and the Mann Act 
DAVID J. LANGUM 
Cleth $24.95 319 pages 


A New Philosophy of 
History 


EDITED BY FRANK ANKERSMIT AND 
HANS KELLNER 


*Paper $19.95 304 pages 


The Object of Labor 
Commodification in Socialist Hungary 
MARTHA LAMPLAND 

“Paper $17.95 443 pages 


Actively Seeking Work? 


Desmond King 
j 


Actively Seeking Work? 

The Politics of Unemployment and Welfare 
Policy in the United States and Great 
Britain 

DESMOND KING 

“Paper $17.95 348 pages 


U 


C A 


Cross-Level Inference 


CHRISTOPHER H. ACHEN AND 
W. PHILLIPS SHIVELY 


“Paper $18.95 258 pages 


Nihilism Before Nietzsche 


MICHAEL ALLEN GILLESPIE 
Cloth $27.50 336 pages 


The New Ecological Order 
LUC FERRY 

Translated by Carol Volk 

"Paper $14.95 192 pages 


Plato’s Worid 


Man’‘s Place in the Cosmos 


JOSEPH CROPSEY 
Cloth $29.95 238 pages 


Self-Rule 


A Cultural History of American Democracy 


ROBERT H. WIEBE 
Cloth $25.95 332 pages 


Political Style 


The Artistry of Power 
ROBERT HARIMAN 
“Paper $14.95 278 pages 


The Fragility of Freedom 


Tocqueville on Religion, Democracy, and 
the American Future 


JOSHUA MITCHELL 
Cloth $34.95 288 pages 


Y Gon 


A 


PASSIONS 


CONSTRAINT 


Passions and Constraint 


On the Theory of Liberal Democracy 


STEPHEN HOLMES 
Cloth $29.95 354 pages 


Cari Schmitt and Leo Strauss 
The Hidden Dialogue 

HEINRICH MEIER 

Translated by J. Harvey Lomax 

Cloth $18.95 120 pages 


The Collected Works of 
Justice Holmes 


Volumes |-IIl: Complete Public Writings of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Edited, and with an Introduction, 
by Sheldon M. Novick 


Three-volume set $175.00 1,376 pages 


Securing Religious Liberty 
Principles for Judicial Interpretation of the 
Religion Clauses 


JESSE H. CHOPER 
Cloth $24.95 212 pages 


The Constitution of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


DAVID P. CURRIE 
Cloth $35.00 444 pages 


Visit booths 402 & 404 for a 
20% meeting discount. 


*Cloth edition available 


PR € 
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Women and War 
JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 
Paper $14.95 318 pages 


Essays on Economics and 


Economists 
R. H. COASE 
Paper $11.95 231 pages 


From our Journals 

= JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 
® JOURNAL OF LABOR ECONOMICS 
= JOURNAL OF LAW AND ECONOMICS 
# JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
® LAW AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 


® PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY 


Visit booths 402 & 404 for a 
20% meeting discount. 


*Cloth edition available 


C A 


Liberalism Ancient and 
Modern 


LEO STRAUSS 
Paper $15.95 283 pages 


Thoughts on Machiavelli 
LEO 
Paper $16.95 348 pages 


The Promise of 
Pragmatism 

Modernism and the Crisis of Knowledge 
and Authority 

JOHN PATRICK DIGGINS 

Paper $18.95 528 pages 


G 


Ancestral Voices 


Religion and Nationalism in Ireland 
CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN 
Paper $13.95 208 pages 


Fear of Diversity 


The Birth of Political Science in Ancient 
Greek Thought 


ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE 
Paper $14.95 268 pages 


Acts of Hope 


Creating Authority in Literature, Law, and 
Politics 


JAMES BOYD WHITE 
Paper $15.95 368 pages 


Liberalism without 
illusions 


Essays on Liberal Theory and the Political 
Vision of Judith N. Shklar 


EDITED BY BERNARD YACK 
Paper $16.95 280 pages 


Leo Strauss and Nietzsche 


LAURENCE LAMPERT 
Cloth $22.50 184 pages 


Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
and the Transition to 
Postmodernity 


GREGORY BRUCE SMITH 
“Paper $15.95 368 pages 


The Concept of the 
Political 


CARL SCHMITT 


Translated with an Introduction by George Schwab 
and a new Foreword by Tracy B. Strong 


Paper $9.95 126 pages 


Three Discourses 


A Critical Modern Edition of New! 
Identified Work of the Young Hobbes 
THOMAS HOBBES 


Edited by Noel B. Reynolds and 
Arlene W. Saxonhouse 


Cloth $24.95 160 pages 


Forthcoming this Fall 


Love and Saint Augustine 


HANNAH ARENDT 


Edited with an Interpetive Essay by Joanna 
Vecchiarelli Scott and Judith Chelius Stark 


Cloth $22.50 216 pages 


The Embodiment of 
Reason 


Kant on Spirit, Generation, and 
Community 

SUSAN MELD SHELL 

“Paper $19.95 488 pages 


5801 SOUTH ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60637 
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RELATED GROUPS 


{An Alphabetical Listing of Related Groups, 
their panel titles, business meetings and receptions) 


American Enterprise Institute 


Reception (Lake Michigan) Thu 6:30 pm 


American Society of International Law 


Program Organizer: Charlotte Ku, American Society of International 
Law 


Panel 1 Compliance with International Agreements 


(P.D.R.1) Fri 5:30 pm 


American Politics Quarterly 


Breakfast Meeting (PDR 6-Palmer House) Sat 7:30am 


Asian Political Scientists Group 


Program Organizer: Chun-tu Hsueh, Huang Hsing Foundation 
Panel 1 Chinese Culture, Politics and Diplomacy 


(Conference 4B) Thu 1:30 pm 


Association for Israel Studies 


Program Organizer: Gregory S. Mahler, University of Mississippi 
Panel 1 Israel, Security, and the New Order in the 


Middle East (Conference 4F) Thu 10:45 am 


Association of Korean Political Studies in North America 


Program Organizer: Chin H. Suk, York College 
Panel 1 Post-Kim Politics and Political Change in the 
Two Koreas (P.D.R. 7) 

Policy and Prospects for Korean Reunification 
(Conference 5G) Sat 10:45 am 
The Political Economy of Asian Natural 
Economic Territories (NETs) (P.D.R.4) 


Fri 10:45 am 
Panel 2 


Panel 3 
Sun 8:45 am 


Association for the Study of Nationalities 


Program Organizer: Lowell W. Barrington, University of Michigan 


Panel 1 Ethnicity, State-Building, and Nation-Building 
(P.D.R.3) 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Panel 2 Ethnic and Regional Politics after Communism 


(Conference 4B) Fri 1:30 pm 


Bagehot Council 


Program Organizer: Henry Paolucci, Bagehot Council 
Panel 1 Pitfalls of Diplomatic Recognition (P.D.R.5) Sat 10:45 am 


Business Meeting (Contact Messrs. Paolucci or Sorentino 
for location) Sat 8:30 am 


Binghamton University, Department of Political Science 


Reception (Boulevard A) Thu 6:30 pm 


Black Women in the Profession 


Reception, co-sponsored by the Women’s Caucus for 


Political Science (Boulevard B) Thu 6:30 pm 


Boston College, Political Science Department 
Reception (P.D.R. 7) Thu 6:30 pm 
Brigham Young University 


Alumni and Friends Breakfast (Monday’s Restaurant, 


75 W. Harrison RSVP Scott Dunaway, 922-4400) Sat 7:00 am 


British Politics Group 


Program Organizer: Donley Studlar, West Virginia University 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 


The Year in British Politics (Continental B) 
Public Policy and the Impact of Thatcherism 
(P.D.R.4) 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Panel 3 Fri 8:45 am 


Panel 4 


Minor Parties in Britain (Conference 4E) 
Roundtable on Theoretical Perspectives on 
Northern Ireland (Conference 4A) 

Political Minorities and Representative Politics 
(Conference 4A) Thu 10:45 am 
Developments in British Political Behavior 
(Conference 4C) 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Panel 5 


Panel 6 
Thu 3:30 pm 


The Brookings Institution 
Reception (Joliet) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of California, Berkeley, Department of Political 
Science 
Reception (Lake Michigan) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of California - Davis, Irvine, Riverside, and 
Santa Barbara Campuses 


Reception (Normandie Lounge) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of California, San Diego 
Reception (P.D.R.4) Fri 6:30 pm 
Cambridge University Press 


Reception (Continental C) Thu 6:30 pm 


Center for the Study of the Constitution 


Program Organizer: James F. Pontuso, Hampden-Sydney College 


Statesmanship and Constitutionalism in France 
and America (Conference 4F) Thu 8:45 am 


Panel 1 
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Center for the Study of Federalism 


Program Organizer: Joseph R. Marbach, Seton Ha// University 


Panel 1 The 1994 Election and the States: Realignment? 


(P.D.R.1) Thu 1:30 pm 
Reception (Williford B) Thu 6:30 pm 


University of Chicago 


Reception (Astoria) Sat 6:30 pm 


Chinese Scholars of Political Science and International 
Studies 


Program Organizer: Yang Zhong, University of Tennessee 


Panel 1 Changing Party-State-Society Relationship in 


Contemporary China (P.D.AR.4) Sat 3:30 pm 


Christians in Political Science 
Business Meeting (Conference 4M) Thu 5:30 pm 


Claremont Institute 


Program Organizer: Douglas A. Jeffrey, Claremont Institute and 
Julie A. Kessler, Claremont Institute 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 


The Enduring Cicero (Williford A) 


Roundtable in Honor of the Work of George 
Anastaplo (Williford A) Thu 10:45 am 


Roundtable on Pierre Manent and the Problem 
of Modern Democracy (Williford A) 


The Founders on Founding (Williford A) 

The Bible in Early Modern Political Philosophy 
(Williford C) 

Freedom of Speech: Stronger or Weaker? 
(Williford C) 

Roundtable on the Lessons of World War II 
(Williford C) 


Roundtable on The Sober Justices: Judicious 
Judgement on the Supreme Court 
(Williford C) 


Punishment and American Justice 
(Williford C) 


Panel 10 Presidential Politics 1996 (Williford C) 


Panel 11 Separation of Powers and the Administrative 
State (Williford C) 


Reception (Williford B) 


Thu 8:45 am 


Panel 3 
Thu 1:30 pm 
Panel 4 Thu 3:30 pm 
Panel 5 
Fri 8:45 am 
Panel 6 
Fri 10:45 am 
Panel 7 
Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 8 


Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 9 
Sat 10:45 am 

Sat 1:30 pm 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 6:30 pm 


Columbia University, Department of Political Science 


Reception (P.D.R.5) Thu 6:30 pm 


Committee on Conceptual and Terminological Analysis 


Program Organizer: George J. Graham Jr., Vanderbilt University 


Panel 1 "Consensus", "Constitution", and “the Public" 


(Joliet) Sat 1:30 pm 


Committee on Health Politics 


Program Organizer: James M. Brasfield, Webster University 


Panel 1 A Comparative Perspective on Health Policy 


Issues (P.D.R.4) 
Panel 2. The Role of the States in Health Policy 
(Conference 4C) 


Thu 3:30 pm 


Fri 10:45 am 
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Panei 3 Politics and the Health Care Market Place 


(Boulevard B) 
Roundtable on Health Reform and the 
Republican Revolution (Continental A) 
Business Luncheon Meeting (Miller’s Pub, 

134 S. Wabash) 


Sat 8:45 am 
Panei 4 


Sat 10:45 am 


Sat 12:15 pm 


Committee for Party Renewal 


Program Organizer: John Kenneth White, Catholic University of 
America 


Panel 1 Making the Cast for Parties: An Agenda for 
the Committee for Party Renewal 


(Conference 4K) Fri 8:45 am 


Conference Group on China Studies 


Program Organizer: Quansheng Zhao, O/d Dominion University 


Panel 1 China in Comparison |: Political and Economic 
Dimensions of Change (Conference 4E) 
China in Comparison II: Politics of Industrial 
Relations in China (P.D.A.5) 


Business Meeting (Conference 5J) 


Fri 10:45 am 
Panel 2 
Sat 8:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 


Program Organizer: Frank R. Baumgartner, Texas A&M University 
Panel 1 Roundtable 1 on the Presidential Elections in 
France: The Voters (Conference 4E) 
Roundtable 2 on the Presidential Elections in 
France: The Campaign and the Parties 
(Conference 4K) Fri 3:30 pm 
The Interpenetration of Politics and Administration 

in France (Conference 4F) Sat 8:45 am 
Business Meeting (Conference 4F) Thu 5:30 pm 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Conference Group on German Politics 


Program Organizer: Donald P. Kommers, University of Notre Dame 
Panel 1 Historical Memory and German Foreign Policy 

(Conference 4H) Sat 10:45 am 
Memorial Panel: H.G. Peter Wallach: 
Reunification and the Normative and 
Institutional Transformation of German 
State and Society (Conference 4C) 
Parties and Party Systems: Continuity and 
Change in Germany (P.D.A. 7) 

German Politics and Political Extremism 
(P.D.R.4) 

Business Meeting (Conference 4E) 


Panel 2 


Fri 8:45 am 
Panel 3 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Panel 4 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Conference on Italian Politics and Society 


Program Organizer: Richard S. Katz, Johns Hopkins University 


Panel 1 New Parties, New Party System 
(Conference 4C) 


Business Meeting (P.D.A.5) 


Fri 3:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 
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Conference Group on Jurisprudence and Public Law 


Program Organizer: Stephen Macedo, Syracuse University, 

Karol E. Soltan, University of Maryland and Kim Lane Scheppele, 
University of Michigan 

Panel 1 Roundtable Discussion Comparing American and 

European Constitutional Development: America in 
1787-1837, Europe in 1945-1995 

(intl Blirm South) Thu 3:30 pm 
Roundtable on Whither Human Rights? The East 

Asian Challenge to Liberalism 

(Conference 4L) 

Individual Freedom, Communal Freedom and 
Liberalism (Continental A} 

Roundtable on The New Constitutionalism: 
A Critique and a Response (Conference 4/) Thu 10:45 am 


Panei 2 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 3 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Panel 4 


Conference Group on the Middle East 


Program Organizer: Louis J. Cantori, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 


Panel 1 Socio-economic and Demographic Pressures 
for Political Reform (Lake Huron) 

Islamist Perspectives of Regime Political 
Response (Lake Huron) 

Political Responses to Rapid Change in the 
Middle East (Lake Huron) 

Political Responses to Rapid Change in North 
Africa (Lake Huron) 

Middle East Peace Process and Political 
Responses to Rapid Change (Williford B) 
Roundtable On Political Responses to Rapid 


Change in the Middle East and North Africa 
(Williford A) 


Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 2 


Sat 10:45 am 
Panel 3 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Panel 4 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Panel 5 


Sun 8:45 am 
Panel 6 


Sun 10:45 am 
Conference for the Study of Israel Politics 


Program Organizer: Shoshana Klebanoff, Conference for the Study 
of Israel Politics 


Panel 1 Containing Domestic Unrest In Small Nations: 
Israel and the Palestinians: A Comparative 


View (Conference 4A) Thu 3:30 pm 


Conference Group on Taiwan Studies 


Program Organizer: Emerson M.S. Niou, Duke University 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 


Electoral Politics in Taiwan (Conference 4B) 


The Cross-Strait Relations and Taiwan’s Trade 
Policies (Conference 4B) Fri 10:45 am 


Labor, Elites, and Party in a Changing 
Society (Williford B) 


Trade, Democracy and Taiwan’s Security 
(P.D.R.3) 


Business Meeting (Conference 4L) 
Reception (Conference 4M) 


Fri 8:45 am 


Panel 3 
Sun 10:45 am 
Panel 4 
Thu 1:30 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


Cornell University, Department of Government 
Reception (P.D.R. 2) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of Denver, Graduate School of International 
Studies 


Reception (Conference 4/) Fri 6:30 pm 


Duke University, Department of Political Science 


Reception (Williford A) Fri 6:30 pm 


Electoral Studies 


Reception (Lake Ontario) Thu 6:30 pm 


Eric Voegelin Society 


Program Organizer: Ellis Sandoz, Louisiana State University 


Panel 1 Nominalism, Realism, Post-Modernism and 
Eric Voegelin (Williford A) 

Voegelin and Religious Experience 

(Williford A) 

The Notion of Politics in Voegelin’s Political 
Theory (Williford A) 

Man and Nature in Christian Thought 
(Williford A) 

The Persistence of Gnostic Elites During 
Democratic Regime Transitions in Latin 
America (Boulevard A) 

Roundtable on Voegelin’s History of Political 
Ideas (Boulevard A) Sat 10:45 am 
Ancients, Medievails and Moderns in Voegelin’s 

Philosophy (Boulevard A) Sat 1:30 pm 
Voegelin’s From Enlightenment to Revolution 
After 20 Years (Boulevard A) 

Business Meeting (Boulevard A) 

Reception (Boulevard C) 


Fri 8:45 am 
Panel 2 


Fri 10:45 am 
Panel 3 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 4 
Fri 3:30 pm 
Panel 5 


Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 6 


Panel 7 


Panel 8 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 


Program Organizer: Martha Ackelsberg, Smith College 
Panel 1 Author Meets Critics. Roundtable Discussion of 
Mark Blasius, Gay and Lesbian Politics: 
Sexuality and the Emergence of a New Ethic 
(Conference 4B) 
Organizational and Community Responses to 
the AIDS Crisis (P.D.R.2) 
The Politics of Race and Sexuality in Chicago 
(Conference 4M) Fri 10:45 am 
Teaching Courses About Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual 
Politics (Conference 4C) Fri 1:30 pm 
How State and Religion Structure Sexuality in 
the United States (P.D.A. 7) 
Discourse and Strategies at Century’s End: 
"Community," "Rights," "Values," "Power" 
(Lake Erie) 
Constitutional Politics and Sexual Identity 
(Conference 4D) 
Litigating for Gay Rights (Joliet) 
Strategy and Tactics for the Newt Age 
(Conference 4E) Thu 3:30 pm 
Panel 10 Gay and Lesbian Politics: Political Incorporation 

and Policy Consequences (Conference 4C) Sat 10:45 am 
Business Meeting (/P.D.R. 3) Thu 5:30 pm 
Reception (P.D.R.4) Thu 6:30 pm 


Thu 8:45 am 
Panel 2 
Sat 3:30 pm 
Panel 3 


Panel 4 


Panel 5 
Sat 1:30 pm 
Panel 6 


Sat 8:45 am 
Panel 7 
Sun 8:45 am 
Panel 8 Thu 10:45 am 


Panel 9 


Harvard University 


Reception (Boulevard B) Fri 10:00 pm 


Hofstra University, Conference on the Bush Presidency 


Reception (Boulevard A) Fri 10:00 pm 
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University of Houston 

Reception, co-sponsored by Rice University (P.D.A.2) Fri 10:00 pm 
University of Illinois, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Astoria) Fri 6:30 pm 
Indiana University 


Reception (Lake Huron) Thu 6:30 pm 


International Organization 
Board Meeting (Dearborn 3-Palmer House) 


Sat 4:30 pm 


international Studies Association 


Executive Committee (Conference 4/) 
Section Leader Breakfast (PDR 8-Palmer House) 


Wed 12:00 pm 
Fri 7:30 am 


University of lowa, Department of Political Science 
Reception (Lake Erie) Fri 6:30 pm 
Japan Political Studies Group 

Program Organizer: Lee W. Farnsworth, Brigham Young University 


Panel 1 Japan Politics in Flux (Conference 5F) 
Business Meeting (Williford B) 


Sat 1:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 


The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political 
Science 


Reception (Conference 4A) Fri 6:30 pm 
The Journal of Politics 


Editorial Board Meeting (Boulevard B) Thu 12:30 pm 


Law and Political Process Study Group 


Program Organizer: Daniel H. Lowenstein, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Panel 1 Consequences of the Voting Rights Act 


(Astoria) Thu 1:30 pm 


Legislative Studies Quarterly 
Editorial Board Meeting (Conference 5/) Fri 8:00 am 


University of Maryland Department of Government and 
Politics 


Reception (Conference 4/) Thu 6:30 pm 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Reception (Lake Ontario) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of Michigan Political Science Department 


Reception (Waldorf) Fri 6:30 pm 


Midwest Political Science Association 
Executive Council Meeting (PDR 9-Palmer House) Fri 12:30 pm 
University of Minnesota, in Honor of Frank Sorauf 
Reception (Continental A) Fri 6:30 pm 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Reception (Boulevard C) Thu 6:30 pm 


National Association of Scholars 


Program Organizer: Thomas S. Engeman, Loyo/a University of 
Chicago 


Panel 1 Speech Codes and Harassment Policies: 


Incidents and Remedies (Boulevard A) Thu 10:45 am 


National Conference of Black Political Scientists 


Council Meeting (PDR 8-Palmer House) 
Council Meeting (PDR 8-Palmer House) 


Fri 1:00 pm 
Sat 8:00 am 


National Election Studies 


Business Meeting (PDR 4-Paimer House) Sat 7:30 am 


National Humanities Institute 


Program Organizer: Gregory S. Butler, New Mexico State University 
Panel 1 Humanism in the Progressive Era 


(Conference 4C) Thu 8:45 am 


Native American Studies 


Program Organizer: Michael E. Melody, Barry University and 


Maggi Maier Murdock, University of Wyoming, Casper College 
enter 


Panel 1 The Battle For Resources: Indian Tribes, State 
Government, and Local Communities 

(P.D.R.4) Sun 10:45 am 
Federal Indian Policy, Indian Sovereignty, and 
the Limits of the Liberal State 

(Conference 4G) 


Panel 2 


Fri 1:30 pm 
New York Times 


Program Organizer: Pat Page, New York Times 


Panel 1 The 104th Congress: What Kind of Revolution? 
(int! Blirm North) 


Reception (/nt’/ Ballroom Foyer) 


Fri 5:30 pm 
Fri 7:00 pm 


New York University 


Reception (Conference 4C) Thu 6:30 pm 


North American Society for Social Philosophy 


Program Organizer: David M. Speak, California Polytechnic 
University 


Panel 1 The Currents of Political Culture in the United 


States (Boulevard B) Sat 1:30 pm 


! 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Reception (Conference 4K) Thu 6:30 pm 
Northwestern University, Department of Political Science 
and Comparative and International Studies 


Reception, co-sponsored by Conflict Processes 


(Boulevard Foyer) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of Notre Dame, Department of Government 
and International Studies 


Reception, co-sponsored by The Review of Politics 


(Continental A} Thu 6:30 pm 


Ohio State University 


Reception (Lake Huron) Fri 6:30 pm 


University of Oklahoma 


Reception (Conference 4D) Sat 6:30 pm 


Party Politics Editorial Board 


Open Meeting (P.D.R.6) Thu 5:30 pm 


University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 


Reception (Conference 4F) Fri 6:30 pm 


Pi Sigma Alpha 


Program Organizer: James |. Lengle, Georgetown University 


Panel 1 Roundtable on Pi Sigma Alpha, the National 


Political Science Honor Society 
(Conference 4M) 


Executive Council Breakfast (PDR 9-Palmer House) 
Guest Lecture (/nt/ Blirm North) 
75th Anniversary Reception (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


Thu 1:30 pm 
Thu 7:30 am 
Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:45 pm 


Policy Studies Organization 


Program Organizer: Stuart Nagel, University of Illinois 


Panel 1 Technology Policy and the Future of 
Telecommunications (Conference 5G) 
Awards Luncheon (Binyon’s Restaurant) 


Business Meeting (Binyon’s Restaurant) 


Sat 3:30 pm 
Fri 12:00 pm 
Fri 1:30 pm 


Political Economy of the Good Society (PEGS) 


Program Organizer: Jyl Josephson, Texas Tech University 
Panel 1 The Political Economy of Liberalism in the 21st 
Century (Continental A) 

Social Theories of Rights and Justice 
(Boulevard A) Fri 8:45 am 
Liberalism and Contemporary Social Movements 
(Continental B) Sat 1:30 pm 
Liberalism and the Economic Order 
(Conference 5F) 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Panel 4 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Political Film Society 


Program Organizer: Ernest D. Giglio, Lycoming Coliege and Michael 
Haas, University of Hawaii 


Panel 1 The Glitter and the Power: Film, Politics and 
the Discipline (Conference 4F) 

Business Meeting (P.D.A. 7) 

Reception (Williford B) 


Fri 1:30 pm 
Fri 12:30 pm 
Sat 8:00 pm 


Political Scientists for a Progressive Democratic Party 


Program Organizer: James L. Hutter, /owa State University 


Panel 1 Roundtable on Democrats, Congress, and 1996 


(Followed by Business Meeting) (Wa/dorf) Sat 6:00 pm 
Politics of the European Union 
Program Organizer: Mark N. Franklin, University of Houston 


Panel 1 Roundtable on the Building of Institutions for 


the European Union (Boulevard C) Thu 10:45 am 
Business Meeting (Conference 4C) Fri 12:30 pm 


Princeton University, Department of Politics 


Reception (P.D.R. 2) Thu 6:30 pm 


Project on American Constitutionalism 


Program Organizer: Kenneth L. Grasso, Southwest Texas State 
University 


Panel 1 Liberalism, Constitutional Theory, and the 


Future of American Democracy (Boulevard A) Thu 8:45 am 


Public Productivity and Management Review 


Board Meeting (Conference 4E) 
Reception (Conference 4F) 


Sat 5:30 pm 
Sat 6:30 pm 


Publius: The Journal of Federalism 
Editorial Board Breakfast Meeting (Conference 5J/) Sat 7:30am 
Race, Ethnicity and Politics 


Business Meeting (Continental C) 
Breakfast Meeting (PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Fri 12:30 pm 
Fri 7:00 am 


The Review of Politics 


Reception, co-sponsored by the University of Notre Dame, 
Department of Government and International Studies 


(Continental A} Thu 6:30 pm 


Rice University 


Reception, co-sponsored by University of Houston 


(P.D.R.2) Fri 10:00 pm 


University of Rochester, Department of Political Science 


Reception (P.D.R. 7) Sat 6:30 pm 
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Rutgers University 


Reception (Conference 4H) Thu 6:30 pm 


Security Studies 


Business Meeting (Conference 4/J) 
Reception (Conference 4L) 


Thu 5:30 pm 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Society for Greek Political Thought 


Program Organizer: Leslie G. Rubin, Duquesne University 


Platonic Justice (Conference 4M) 
Statesmanship (Conference 4D) 
Politics and the Soul (P.D.A.2) 
The Good City (P.D.A.3) 


Panel 1 
Panel 2 
Panel 3 
Panel 4 


Thu 3:30 pm 

Fri 3:30 pm 
Sun 8:45 am 
Sat 3:30 pm 


Society of Catholic Social Scientists 


Program Organizer: Thomas A. Droleskey, Long /s/and University 


Panel 1 Perspectives on Catholic Social Teaching 
(P.D.R.6) 


Reception (P.D.R. 7) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Thu 6:30 pm 


Southwestern Political Science Association 


Executive Council Meeting (Conference 5i) Sat 8:30 am 


Stanford University, Department of Political Science 


Reception (Conference 4K) Sat 6:30 pm 


University of Texas at Austin Department of 
Government 


Reception (Boulevard C) Fri 10:00 pm 


Urban Affairs Review 


Editorial Board Meeting (PDR 5-Palmer House) Sat 12:30 pm 
University of Virginia 


Reception (Astoria) Thu 6:30 pm 


Washington University Political Science Department 


Reception (P.D.R.4) Fri 10:00 pm 


The Washington Center 


Breakfast Meeting (PDR 7-Palmer House) Fri 7:30 am 


University of Washington, Political Science Department 


Reception (Lake Erie) Thu 6:30 pm 


Western Political Science Association 
1996 Program Committee Luncheon 


(PDR 6-Paimer House) 
Executive Council (PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Fri 12:30 pm 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Westview Press 


Reception - "Dilemmas in American Politics" Series 


(Normandie Lounge) Thu 6:15 pm 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Reception (Williford C) Fri 6:30 pm 


Women’s Caucus 


Program Organizer: Jane Mansbridge, Northwestern University 


Panel 1 Roundtable on Women of Color in the Profession: 

Still a Chilly Climate? /P.D.A.4) Fri 3:30 pm 

Panel 2 Subtle Discriminations in Academic Life 
(Conference 4D) 

Business Meeting (Boulevard A) 

Reception, co-sponsored by APSA Section on Women 

and Politics (Boulevard B) 


Thu 10:45 am 
Fri 5:30 pm 


Fri 6:30 pm 
Women and Politics Journal 


Editorial Board Breakfast Meeting (Conference 5E) Fri 7:30 am 


Working Group for the Study of Political Party 
Conventions 


Program Organizer: Denise L. Baer, American University 


Panel 1 Research Agenda Roundtable on NeW 
Directions for Studying the Nexus Between 


Interests and the Parties (Wa/dorf) Sat 1:30 pm 


Yale University Department of Political Science 


Reception (P.D.R.3) Sat 6:30 pm 
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Calendar of Key Meetings of National 
and Regional Political Science Associations 


American Political Science Association 
August 31-Sept. 3, 1995 
August 29-Sept. 1, 1996 
August 28-31, 1997 
September 3-6, 1998 
September 2-5, 1999 
August 31-Sept. 3, 2000 
August 30-Sept. 2, 2001 
August 29-Sept. 1, 2002 
August 28-31, 2003 
September 2-5, 2004 


Midwest Political Science Association 
April 18-20, 1996 
April 10-12, 1997 


Northeastern Political Science Association 
November 11-13, 1995 
November 1996 


Southern Political Science Association 
November 1-4, 1995 
October 30-Nov. 2, 1996 


Southwestern Political Science Association 
March 20-23, 1996 
March 26-29, 1997 


Western Political Science Association 
March 13-17, 1996 
March 1997 


Chicago Hilton, Chicago, IL 
Hilton, San Francisco, CA 
Sheraton, Washington, DC 
Marriott/Sheraton, Boston, MA 
Marriott/Hilton, Atlanta, GA 
Sheraton/Omni, Washington, DC 
Hilton, San Francisco, CA 
Marriott/Sheraton, Boston, MA 


Chicago Hilton, Chicago, IL 


Palmer House, Chicago, IL 
Palmer House, Chicago, IL 


Hilton Gateway, Newark, NJ 


Hyatt Regency, Tampa, FL 


Adams Mark Hotel, Houston, TX 
Fairmont Hotel, New Orleans, LA 


San Francisco, CA 
Tucson, AZ 
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MAKING WAVES 


gement oO Technolog 
Through a series of case st 
Industrialists, policy makers mics, and the tech 
to a comprehensive and insightful! discussion « 
engineer and as a high-level 
gift for metaphor makes the 


chair, Committee on Science 


Cloth, $26.95 


Democrac 


DEMOCRACY BY OTH 
BY OTHER MEANS OTHER MEANS 


of Work and Environment 


An excellent alternative for faculty looking 
ssible, and fairly short, which they can use in ‘ 
Juliet Schor, author of The Overu ¢ 


ne of Leisure 


depressed by the contemporary political 
debate over ecor | 1s William Connolly, author of Polit 


Cloth, $34.95; Paper, $14.95 


20% Conference Discount * 800/545-4703: UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS « 1325 S. Oak St. « Champaign, IL 61820 


f 
Tees, Space, and lechnology, U. S. House of Representatives 
: 
i Accessible and well writter 
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MEETINGS AND RECEPTIONS 


(Chronological list of business meetings and receptions) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 §:30 pm to 7:00 pm 


ein 10:30am Related Group Business Meeting 
Christians in Political Science (Conference 4M) 
APSA Conference for Department Chairs , 
Breakfast Meeting: Sources of Data for Chairpersons (There 6:15 pm to. 7:30 pm 
is a $15 fee for breakfast) (P.D.A. 2) 
Related Group Reception 
9:30 am to 5:00 pm Westview Press: "Dilemmas in American Politics" Series 
(Normandie Lounge) 
APSA Council Meeting (Marquette) 
6:30: pm to 8:00 pm 
3:22:06 pm ta -5:06:pm 
APSA Organized Section Receptions 


Related Group Business Meeting Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations, co-sponsored 


: — by the Center for the Study of Federalism 
International Studies Association Executive Committee (Williford B) 


(Conference 41) Presidency Research Group, in honor of John Carlin, 


Archivist of the United States (Jo/jet) 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 31 Science, Technology, Environment, and Politics 


(Conference 4G) 
Internships and Experiential Education (Conference 48) 


Related Group Business Meeting APSA Committee Reception 


Pi Sigma Alpha Executive Council Breakfast Committee on the Status of Latinos in the Profession 
(PDR 9 - Palmer House) (Conference 4E) 


42:30pm to 1:30 pm Related Group Receptions 
American Enterprise Institute (Lake Michigan) 
APSA Organized Section Business Meeting Binghamton University, Department of Political Science 


Politics and the Life Sciences Executive Council Woutoverd ~ 
(Conference 51) Black Women in the Profession (Co-sponsored by the 
Women’s Caucus) (Boulevard B) 


j 
APSA Committee Business Meetings Boston College, Political Science Department (P.D.A.7 


Meet the Nominees for APSA Council (Wa/dorf) Sci 
APSA Foreign Grantees Meeting (P.D.A. 2) 


Conference for the Study of Political Thought 
Related Group Business Meeting (Continental B) 


The Journal of Politics Editorial Board (Boulevard B) Electoral Studies (Lake Ontario) 

Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Political Science Caucus 
pm to 6:30 pm (P.D.R.4) 

Indiana University (Lake Huron) 
APSA Organized Section Business Meetings University of Maryland Department of Government and 
Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations (Williford A) ; Politics (Conference 4) 
Comparative Politics (Conference 4D) University of Missouri, Columbia (Boulevard C) 
Internships and Experiential Education (Conference 4A) New York University (Conference 4C/ 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Department of 
Political Science (Conference 4K) 


University of Notre Dame, Department of Government and 
International Studies, co-sponsored by The Review 
of Politics (Continental A) 


Princeton University, Department of Politics (P.D.A.2) 


The Review of Politics, co-sponsored by the University of 
Notre Dame, Department of Government and 
International Studies (Continental A) 


Rutgers University (Conference 4H) 

Security Studies (Conference 4L) 

Society of Catholic Social Scientists (P.D.A. 7) 

University of Virginia (Astoria) 

University of Washington, Political Science Dept (Lake Erie) 


Related Group Business Meetings 


Conference Group on French Politics and Society 
(Conference 4F) 


Gay, Lesbian and Bisexuai Political Science Caucus 
(P.D.R.3) 
Party Politics Editorial Board Open Meeting - Interested 


persons welcome (P.D.A.6) 
Security Studies (Conference 4J) 
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$:45 pm to 8:00 pm 


Related Group Reception 
Pi Sigma Alpha 75th Anniversary (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


49:00 pm to pm 


APSA Presidential Reception (Normandie Lounge) 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 


7:00: am to: 8:00am 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Race, Ethnicity and Politics Breakfast (PDR 6-Pal/mer House) 


7:30: am to: 9:00 am 


Related Group Business Meetings 


Women and Politics Journal Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Conference 5E) 


international Studies Association Section Leader Breakfast 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


The Washington Center Breakfast (PDR 7-Palmer House) 
$:00 am to 70:00 am 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Legislative Studies Quarterly Editorial Board 
(Conference 


pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Urban Politics Task Force (PDR 4-Palmer House) 


42:00 om te: 1530 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Policy Studies Organization Awards Luncheon 
(Binyon’s Restaurant) 


12:00: 6m te: pm 


APSA Organized Section Meeting 
Computers and Multimedia Demonstration (Conference 5E) 


ta 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Elections and Electoral Behavior (Lake Erie) 
Political Organizations and Parties (Lake Huron) 
Public Administration (Conference 4F) 
Urban Politics Executive Council Lunch 

(PDR 5-Palmer House) 
Women and Politics (P.D.A.2) 
Politics and History (Continental A) 
Representation and Electoral Systems (Jo/iet) 
Politics and the Life Sciences (P.D.A.3) 
Science, Technology, Environment, and Politics (P.D.R.4) 
Politics and Literature (Conference 4A) 


APSA Committee Meeting 


Committee on the Status of Lesbians and Gays in the 
Profession Open Meeting/Brown Bag Luncheon 
(Conference 4M) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Japan Political Studies Group (Williford B) 


Midwest Political Science Association Executive Council 
(PDR 9-Palmer House) 


Political Film Society (P.D.A. 7) 
Politics of the European Union (Conference 4C) 


Race, Ethnicity and Politics Business Meeting 
(Continental C) 


Western Political Science Association 1996 Program 
Committee Luncheon (PDR 6-Palmer House) 


-5:00' pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 


National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


¥:30: pm to 3:60pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Policy Studies Organization (Binyon’s Restaurant) 


$330: pm: to 6530 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 

Political Methodology (Conference 4L) 

Legislative Behavior (Conference 4H) 

Law and Courts (Marquette) 

Urban Politics (Conference 4D) 

State Politics and Policy (Conference 4B) 

Public Policy (/nt/ Blirm South) 

Political Economy (Conference 4/J) 

international Security and Arms Control (Conference 5F) 
Conflict Processes (Boulevard C) 

Religion and Politics (Conference 4M) 

Computers and Multimedia (Conference 5G) 

New Political Science (P.D.A. 3) 

Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy (Conference 5H) 


Related Group Business Meetings 

Conference Group on China Studies (Conference 5J) 
Conference Group on German Politics (Conference 4E) 
Conference on Italian Politics and Society (P.D.A. 5) 
Women’s Caucus (Boulevard A) 


5:30 pm to 27:00 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Western Political Science Association Executive Council 
(PDR 6-Palmer House) 


6:30 pm to: 8:00 pm 
APSA Graduate Student Reception (Conrad Hilton Suite) 


APSA Organized Section Receptions 

Law and Courts (Continental B) 

Public Administration (Grand Foyer) 

Urban Politics (Conference 4C) 

Politics and Society in Western Europe (P.D.R.6) 

International Security and Arms Control (P.D.R. 7) 

Conflict Processes (co-sponsored by Northwestern 
University, Department of Political Science and 
Comparative and Int’! Studies) (Boulevard Foyer) 

Politics and the Life Sciences (Conference 4G) 

Religion and Politics (Conference 4K) 


Women and Politics (co-sponsored by the Women’s Caucus) 
(Boulevard B) 
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Related Group Receptions 
The Brookings Institution (Joliet) 


University of California, Berkeley, Department of Political 
Science (Lake Michigan) 


University of California - Davis, Irvine, Riverside, and Santa 
Barbara Campuses (Normandie Lounge) 

University of California, San Diego (P.D.A.4) 

Claremont Institute (Williford B) 

Cornell University, Department of Government (P.D.R.2) 


University of Denver, Graduate School of International 
Studies (Conference 4/) 


Duke University, Department of Political Science 
(Williford A) 


University of Illinois, Department of Political Science 
(Astoria) 


University of lowa, Department of Political Science 
(Lake Erie) 


The Johns Hopkins University, Department of Political 
Science (Conference 4A) 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Lake Ontario) 


University of Michigan Political Science Department 
(Waldorf) 


University of Minnesota, in Honor of Frank Sorauf 
(Continental A) 


Ohio State University (Lake Huron) 


University of Pennsylvania, Political Science Department 
(Conference 4F) 


University of Wisconsin, Madison (Williford C) 


Women’s Caucus Reception (Co-sponsored by APSA 
Section on Women and Politics) (Boulevard B) 


7:00 pr to 8:06: pm 


Related Group Reception 
New York Times (/nt’/ Ballroom Foyer} 


30:06: pm ta: 24230: om 


APSA Committee Reception 


Committee on the Status of Blacks in the Profession Night 
Cap Reception Honoring Paula D. McClain, University of 
Virginia and Mitchell Rice, Louisiana State University 
(Astoria) 


Related Group Receptions 
Harvard University (Boulevard B) 


Hofstra University, Conference on the Bush Presidency 
(Boulevard A) 


University of Texas at Austin Department of Government 
(Boulevard C) 


Washington University Political Science Department 
(P.D.R.4) 


40:00: pr: to: 72:00: am 


Related Group Receptions 


University of Houston (Co-Sponsored by Rice University) 
(P.D.R.2) 


Rice University (Co-Sponsored by University of Houston) 
(P.D.R.2) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


7:00: arm: te: 8:36am 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Presidency Research Board Breakfast (Conference 5E) 


Related Group Business Meeting 


Brigham Young University Alumni and Friends Breakfast 
(Monday’s Restaurant, 75 W. Harrison) RSVP Scott 
Dunaway, 922-4400 


to: 9:00: am 


Related Group Business Meetings 
American Politics Quarterly Breakfast (PDR 6-Palmer House) 


Publius: The Journal of Federalism Editorial Board Breakfast 
(Conference 5J) 


7:30 am to 42:30 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
National Election Studies (PDR 4-Pa/lmer House) 


8:00 am to: 12:00 pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 


National Conference of Black Political Scientists Council 
(PDR 8-Palmer House) 


to: 10:00: am 


Related Group Business Meetings 


Bagehot Council (Contact Messrs. Paolucci or Sorrentino for 
location) 


Southwestern Political Science Association Executive 
Council (Conference 5i/) 


$2245 pm: 3530 pm 

Related Group Business Meeting 

Committee on Health Politics Business Luncheon 
(Miller’s Pub, 134 S. Wabash) 

2:36 pm :t6 24530: pm 

APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Presidency Research (Conference 4M) 


Law and Courts Executive Committee (Conference 5J) 


Politics and the Life Sciences Editorial Advisory Board 
(Williford B) 


Political Communication Editorial Board/Publication 
Committee (Conference 5E) 
Political Psychology (P.D.R. 7) 


42:36: pm to 2:00pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
Urban Affairs Review Editorial Board (PDR 5-Palmer House) 


¥2:360 pm te 2:30 pm 


APSA 1996 Program Committee Luncheon 
(Crystal Room-Palmer House) 


4:30: pm: to:5:30 pm 


APSA Organized Section Business Meeting 
Foundations of Political Theory Council (Conference 5H) 


4:30: pm to: 10:30: pm 


Related Group Business Meeting 
International Organization Board (Dearborn 3-Palmer House) 
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§:30 pm to 6:30 pm 
APSA Business Meeting (Wa/dorf) 


APSA Organized Section Business Meetings 
Foundations of Political Theory (Continental C) 


Political Communication Business Meeting and Reception, 
Co-Sponsored by the Museum of Broadcast 
Communication (78 E. Washington Street) 


Transformational Politics (P.D.A.2) 


Related Group Business Meetings 
Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Conference 4L) 
Eric Voegelin Society (Boulevard A) 


Public Productivity and Management Review Board 
(Conference 4E) 


$:30 pm to pm 
APSA Organized Section Receptions 


Foundations of Political Theory (Continenta/ B) 
Transformational Politics (P.D.R.4) 


Related Group Receptions 

University of Chicago (Astoria) 

Conference Group on Taiwan Studies (Conference 4M) 
Eric Voegelin Society (Boulevard C) 

University of Oklahoma (Conference 4D) 


Public Productivity and Management Review 
(Conference 4F) 


University of Rochester, Department of Political Science 
(P.D.R.1) 

Stanford University, Department of Political Science 
(Conference 4K) 

Yale University Department of Political Science (P.D.A.3) 


8:00: pm to 10200 pm 


Related Group Reception 
Political Film Society (Williford B) 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 


5:00 am 10:17:00 am 


APSA Organized Section Meeting 

Transformational Politics River Boat Cruise (Meet at 
Michigan Avenue & Wacker Drive, SW corner of bridge. 
Sponsored by Chicago Architecture Foundation - $17 per 
person. Contact Anthony De Sales Affigne.) 


NEW AND RECENT TITLES FROM TENNESSEE 


“Southem Chivairy”—1920 cartoon from the Philadelphia Record. 
From Votes for Women! Courtesy of the Tennessee Historical Society 


ISBN Prefix 0-87049 
Shipping and handling: $3.50 for first book; 
$.75 for each additional book 


© The University of Tennessee Press 
KNOXVILLE 37996-0325 
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The High Priests of American Politics 
THE ROLE OF LAWYERS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Mark C. Miller 


November, 240 pages, ISBN -902-5, $30.00 


Votes for Women! 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN TENNESSEE, 
THE SOUTH, AND THE NATION 


Edited by Marjorie Spruill Wheeler 


October, 368 est. pages, ISBN -836-3, $38.00 cloth 
ISBN -837-1, $17.00 paper 


“Sometimes in the Wrong, 
but Never in Doubt” 


GEORGE S. BENSON AND THE EDUCATION 
OF THE NEW RELIGIOUS RIGHT 


L. Edward Hicks 
224 pages, ISBN -865-7, $32.00 


Congress Oversees the United States 


Intelligence Community 
SECOND EDITION, 1947-1994 

Frank J. Smist, Jr. 

416 pages, ISBN -841-X, $24.95 paper 
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BROOKINGS 


paul Peterson 


Come See Us In Booth 202 


a THE PRICE OF FEDERALISM 
Paul E. Peterson 


the Price 
Federalism 


A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
cloth $36.95 / paper $15.95 


EVERYBODY’S CHILDREN 
Child Care as a Public Problem 
William T. Gormley, Jr. 


cloth $38.95 paper $16.95 


ETHICS IN CONGRESS 
From Individual 

to Institutional Corruption 
Dennis F. Thompson 


cloth $34.95 paper $14.95 


THE LAW FIRM 

AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 

Robert A. Katzmann, Editor 

Copublished with the Governance Institute 
cloth $36.95 paper $16.95 


THICKENING GOVERNMENT 

Federal Hierarchy and 

the Diffusion of Accountability 

Paul C. Light 

Copublished with the Governance Institute 
cloth $29.95 paper $11.95 


INTENSIVE CARE 

How Congress Shapes Health Policy 
Thomas E. Mann and 

Norman J. Ornstein, Editors 
Copublished with the American 
Enterprise Institute 


cloth $38.95 paper $18.95 


COMPETING SOLUTIONS 

American Health Care Proposals and 
International Experience 

Joseph White 


cloth $38.95 paper $16.95 


BALKAN TRAGEDY 
Chaos and Dissolution 
after the Cold War 
Susan L. Woodward 


cloth $42.95 paper $18.95 


YUGOSLAVIA, 

THE FORMER AND FUTURE 
Reflections by Scholars 

from the Region 

Payam Akhavan, General Editor and 
Robert Howse, Contributing Editor 
Copublished with the 

United Nations Research Institute 

for Social Development 
cloth $32.95 paper $12.95 
THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

Politics, Policy, Process 

Allen Schick 


cloth $36.95 paper $15.95 


NATIONAL STANDARDS 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
A Citizen’s Guide 

Diane Ravitch 

cloth $22.95 


THE EXTRA MILE 

Rethinking Energy Policy for 
Automotive Transportation 

Pietro S. Nivola and 

Robert W. Crandall 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 

cloth $31.95 paper $12.95 


NOW IN PAPERBACK | 


THE CAPACITY FOR WONDER 
Preserving National Parks 
William R. Lowry 

paper $18.95 


NEW VISIONS 
FOR METROPOLITAN AMERICA 
Anthony Downs 

paper $14.95 


FORTHCOMING | 


SOCIAL POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
Irwin Garfinkel, 

Jennifer L. Hochschild, and 

Sara S. McLanahan, Editors 

cloth $36.95 paper $16.95 


PRESIDENTS & THE PRESIDENCY 
Essays by Stephen Hess 


cloth $32.95 paper $12.95 


NEWS & NEWSMAKING 
Essays by Stephen Hess 
cloth $32.95 paper $12.95 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS & 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
Stephen Hess 
cloth $34.95 paper $14.95 
EUROPEAN SOCIAL POLICY 

Between Fragmentation and Integration 
Stephan Leibfried and 

Paul Pierson, Editors 


cloth $44.95 paper $18.95 


Toll-free 
1-800-275-1447 


Fax 
(202) 797-6004 
E-Mail 
BIBOOKS@brook.edu 
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SIMON « SCHUSTER 


simon & SCHUSTER 


CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE 
How Congress Makes the Law 
Ronald D. Elving 
0-684-80195-7, $25.00 

320 pages, cloth 


EMINENT CHURCHILLIANS 
Andrew Roberts 
0-684-80403-4, $30.00 ¢ 368 pages, cloth 


FIRST IN HIS CLASS 

A Biography of Bill Clinton 

David Maraniss 

0-671-87109-9, $25.00 © 448 pages, cloth 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE 

Bosnia and the Failure of the West 

David Rieff 

0-671-88118-3, $22.00 © 256 pages, cloth 


BROKEN COVENANT 

How U. S. Foreign Policy Compromised 
Israel’s National Security 

Moshe Arens 

0-671-86964-7, $25.00 © 352 pages, cloth 


THIS SIDE OF PEACE 

A Personal Account 

Hanan Ashrawi 

0-684-80294-5, $25.00 © 320 pages, cloth 


THE CENTER HOLDS 

The Power Struggle Inside the Rehnquist Court 
James F. Simon 

0-684-80293-7, $25.00 © 336 pages, cloth 


COMMON SENSE 
Mario Cuomo 
0-684-81517-6, $21.00 © 192 pages, cloth 


TELLING THE TRUTH 

Why Our Culture, Our Country, and Our 
Schools Have Stopped Making Sense-- 
and What We Can Do About it 

Lynne V. Cheney 

0-684-81101-4, $23.00 * 256 pages, cloth 


THE POLITICS OF RAGE 

George Wallace, the Origins of the New 
Conservatism, and the Transformation of 
American Politics 

Dan T. Carter 

0-684-809 16-8, $30.00 © 544 pages, cloth 


THE VERY BEST MEN 

The Early Years of the CIA 

Evan Thomas 

0-684-81025-5, $27.50 © 448 pages, cloth 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 
Robert Timberg 
0-684-80301-1, $27.50 © 544 pages, cloth 


BACK FIRE 

The CIA’S Secret War in Laos and 

Its Link to the War in Vietnam 

Roger Warner 

0-684-80292-9, $25.00 * 416 pages, cloth 


FRESH BLOOD 

The New American Immigrants 

Sanford J. Ungar 

0-684-80860-9, $25.00 * 400 pages, cloth 


AFTER THE WALL 

Germany, the Germans, and 

the Burdens of History 

Marc Fisher 

0-684-80291-0, $25.00 © 352 pages, cloth 


AAR TOUCHSTONE BOOKS 


ARGUING IMMIGRATION 
The Debate Over the Changing 
Face of America 

Nicolaus Mills, Ed. 
0-671-89558-3, $12.00 

224 pages, paper 


FACING UP 

Paying Our Nation’s Debt and 
Saving Our Children’s Future 
Peter G. Peterson 

0-67 1 -89890-6, $14.00 

426 pages, paper 


THE ENDANGERED AMERICAN DREAM 

How to Stop the United States from Becoming 

a Third-World Country and How to Win the 
Geo-Economic Struggle for industrial Supremacy 
Edward N. Luttwak 

0-67 1-89667-9, $14.00 

368 pages, paper 


GOOD ORDER 

Right Answers to Contemporary Questions 
Brad Miner, Ed. 

0-67 1-88235-X, $15.00 

304 pages, paper 


LEGACY OF DISSENT 

Forty Years of Writing from Dissent Magazine 
Nicolaus Mills, Ed. 

0-671 -88879-X, $16.00 

464 pages, paper 


THE WRATH OF NATIONS 

Civilization and the Furies of Nationalism 
William Pfaff 

0-671-89248-7, 

$12.00 © 256 pages, paper 


DIPLOMACY 

Henry Kissinger 
0-671-51099-1, $17.50 
912 pages, paper 


ALL’S FAIR 

Love, War, and Running for President 

Mary Matalin and James Carville with Peter 
Knobler 

0-684-80133-7, $13.00 

512 pages, paper 


CERTAIN TRUMPETS 
The Nature of Leadership 
Garry Wills 
0-684-80138-8, $14.00 
336 pages, paper 


TURMOIL AND TRIUMPH 
Diplomacy, Power, and the Victory 
of the American ideal 

George P. Shultz 

0-684-80332-1, $20.00 

1,200 pages, paper 


WATERGATE 

The Corruption of American Politics 
and the Fall of Richard Nixon 

Fred Emery 

0-684-81323-8, $15.00 

576 pages, paper 


MANDATE OF HEAVEN 

The Legacy of Tiananmen Square and the 
Next Generation of China’s Leaders 
Orville Schell 

0-684-80447-6, $14.00 

464 pages, paper 


SCRIBNER 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN PEACE 

Fighting and Winning the Cold War 

Peter W. Rodman 

0-684-19427-9, $35.00 © 676 pages, cloth 


WHEN THE PENTAGON WAS FOR SALE 
Inside America’s Biggest Defense Scandal 
Andy Pasztor 

0-684-19516-X, $25.00 © 416 pages, cloth 


STOP BY BOOTH 
Nos. 208 and 210 
AND 
VISIT US! 
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OPPORTUNITY MAY ONLY KNOCK ONCE 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


APSA PERSONNEL SERVICE NEWSLETTER 


AND 


IT KNOCKS TWELVE TIMES A YEAR! 


Known as "The Most Comprehensive Listing of Available Positions in Political 
Science," the monthly Newsletter offers administrative, teaching, nonacademic, and 
research positions, along with information on fellowships and grants available to 
political scientists. Take advantage of this opportunity to be in touch with employers 
who are actively recruiting. 


Your APSA membership qualifies you to become a subscriber to the Newsletter at 
a subscription fee of $33.00 annually. Overseas subscriptions add $25.00 for postage. 
Complete the form below and begin receiving your Newsletter immediately. Mail your 
subscription TO: APSA PERSONNEL SERVICE NEWSLETTER, Subscriptions, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: STATE: 


CJ $33.00 Personnel Service Newsletter © $25.00 Overseas Air Mail Postage 


O Check © Money Order 0 Master Card 0 Visa 
Account No: Exp. Date: 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


The War Against 
Authority 

From the Crisis of Legitimacy to a 
New Social Contract 
NICHOLAS N. KITTRIE 
$29.95 hardcover 


Rights across Borders 
Immigration and the Decline of 
Citizenship 

DAVID JACOBSON 

$33.50 hardcover 


The Boundaries of 
Citizenship 

Race, Ethnicity, and Nationality 
in the Liberal State 

JEFF SPINNER 

$14.95 paperback 


WOODROW WILSON 
CENTER PRESS 


Bridied Ambition 
Why Countries Constrain Their 
Nuclear Capabilities 
MITCHELL REISS 

$16.95 paperback 


Race 

The History of an idea in the West 
IVAN HANNAFORD 

$19.95 paperback 


Cities without Suburbs 
second edition 

DAVID RUSK 

$13.95 paperback 


Who Gets the Past? 
Competition for Ancestors among 
Non-Russian Intellectuals in Russia 
VICTOR A. SHNIRELMAN 
$23.00 hardcover 


Beyond Soviet Studies 
EDITED BY 

DANIEL ORLOVSKY 

$24.95 paperback 


Regional Powers and 
Small State Security 
India and Sri Lanka, 1977-1990 
K. M. DE SILVA 
$48.50 hardcover 


State, Society, and 
Privatization in 
Turkey, 1979-1990 
SALLAMA SHAKER 
$13.00 paperback 


Scholars’ Guide to 
Washington, D.C., for 
Peace and international 
Security Studies 
ROBERT W. JANES 

$24.95 paperback 


Economic Reform and 
Democracy 

EDITED BY 

LARRY DIAMOND AND 
MARC F. PLATTNER 

A Journal of Democracy Book 
$13.95 paperback 


Reinventing Marxism 
HOWARD J. SHERMAN 
$16.95 paperback 


Sociology of the 
Global System 
second edition 

LESLIE SKLAIR 
$17.95 paperback 


The Politics of 
Democratic 
Consolidation 

Southern Europe 

in Comparative Perspective 
EDITED BY RICHARD 
GUNTHER, P. NIKIFOROS 
DIMANDOUROS, AND 
HANS-JURGEN PUHLE 
$17.95 paperback 


Soldiers, Civilians, 
and Democracy 
Post-Franco Spain in 
Comparative Perspective 
FELIPE AGUERO 
$48.50 hardcover 


The Legacies of 
Communism in 
Eastern Europe 
EDITED BY 

ZOLTAN BARANY AND 
IVAN VOLGYES 

$15.95 paperback 


Beyond Westphalia? 
National Sovereignty and 
International Intervention 
EDITED BY 

GENE M. LYONS AND 
MICHAEL MASTANDUNO 
$16.95 paperback 


Multilateral 
Negotiations 

Lessons from Arms Control, Trade, 
and the Environment 

FEN OSLER HAMPSON 
WITH MICHAEL HART 
$49.95 hardcover 


International 
Peacekeeping 

with a new epilogue on Somalia, 
Bosnia, and Cambodia 

PAUL F. DIEHL 

$14.95 paperback 


The Paradox of 
Revolution 

Labor, the State, and 
Authoritarianism in Mexico 
KEVIN J. MIDDLEBROOK 
$18.95 paperback 


The Making of Détente 
Soviet-American Relations 

in the Shadow of Vietnam 

KEITH L. NELSON 

$35.00 hardcover 


Democracy and 
Diplomacy 

The Impact of Domestic Politics 
on U.S. Foreign Policy, 1789-1994 
MELVIN SMALL 

$13.95 paperback 


America’s Half-Century 
United States Foreign Policy 

in the Cold War and After 

second edition 

THOMAS J. MCCORMICK 
$13.95 paperback 


Secret Affairs 

Franklin Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, 
and Sumner Welles 

IRWIN F. GELLMAN 

$29.95 hardcover 


Partners in 

Public Service 
Government-Nonprofit Relations 
in the Modern Welfare State 
LESTER M. SALAMON 
$16.95 paperback 


On the Limits of the Law 
The Ironic Legacy of Title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act 

STEPHEN C. HALPERN 
$18.95 paperback 


The Amendments to 
the Constitution 

A Commentary 

GEORGE ANASTAPLO 
$16.95 paperback 


INTERPRETING 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
Michael Neilson, Series Editor 


With Reverence 
and Contempt 

How Americans Think about 
Their President 

THOMAS 5S. LANGSTON 
$24.95 hardcover 


The Selling of Supreme 
Court Nominees 

JOHN ANTHONY MALTESE 
$26.95 hardcover 


The Two Majorities 
The Issue Context of 

Modern American Politics 
BYRON E. SHAFER AND 
WILLIAM J. M. CLAGGETT 
$14.95 paperback 


The Foundation of Merit 
Public Service in 

American Democracy 

PATRICIA WALLACE 
INGRAHAM 

$14.95 paperback 


Legislators, Leaders, 
and Lawmaking 

The U.S. House of Representatives 
in the Postreform Era 
BARBARA SINCLAIR 

$39.95 hardcover 


The New Politics of 
Public Policy 

EDITED BY MARC K. LANDY 
AND MARTIN A. LEVIN 
$16.95 paperback 


Cityscapes and Capital 
The Politics of Urban Deveiopment 
MICHAEL A. PAGANO AND 
ANN O’M. BOWMAN 

$32.50 hardcover 


Baltimore Unbound 

A Strategy for Regional Renewal 
DAVID RUSK 

Distributed for the Abell Foundation 
$14.95 paperback 


SEE OUR BOOKS AT BOOTHS 403-405. 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 


Hampden Station, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 


To order, call 1-800-537-5487. 
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APSA Awards and 
Presidential Address 


Hosted by: 


Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, Cornell University and 
Peter J. Katzenstein, Cornell University 


Presidential Address: 

“The Citizen as Respondent: 
Surveys, Representation, and 
American Democracy" 


Sidney Verba 


Carl H. Pforzheimer University Professor and Professor of 
Government, Harvard University; Director, Harvard 
University Library 


Born: May 26, 1932. B.A., Harvard College, 1953; M.A., Ph.D., 
Princeton University, 1957, 1959 


Selected Publications: Voice and Equality: Civic Voluntarism and Ameri- 
can Politics (1995); Designing Social Inquiry: Scientific inference in 
Qualitative Research (1994); Equality in America: The View from the Top 
(1985); Injury to Insult: Class, Unemployment, and American Politics 
(1979); Participation and Political Equality: A Seven Nation Comparison 
(1978, 1987); The Changing American Voter (1976, 1979); Participation 
in America: Political Democracy and Social Equality (1972, 1987); The 
Modes of Democratic Participation (1971); Vietnam and the Silent Major- 
ity: The Dove's Guide to Public Opinion (1970); Political Culture and Political 
Development (1965); The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy 
in Five Nations (1963); Small Groups and Political Behavior: A Study of 
Leadership (1961); and The International System: Theoretical Essays 
(1961). 


Introduction by: 


Robert D. Putnam, 
Harvard University 


|| 
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(@) ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


@ Dissertation Awards 


Gabriel A. Almond Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
in 1993 or 1994 in the field of comparative politics. 


Award Committee: George Ross, Brandeis University; 
chair; Ellis Krauss, University of Pittsburgh; and Robert 
Fatton, University of Virginia 


RECIPIENT: Jonah Levy, University of California-Berkeley 


DisseRTATION: “Tocqueville's Revenge: Dilemmas of 
Institutional Reform in Post-Dirigiste France” 


DissERTATION CHAIR: Suzanne Berger, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology 


William Anderson Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
in 1993 or 1994 in the field of state and local politics, 
federalism, or intergovernmental relations. 


AwarD Committee: Ester Fuchs, Columbia University, 
chair; Mark Schneider, SUNY-Stony Brook, and Harvey J. 
Tucker, Texas A&M University 


ReciPiENT: David Pizza, University of Chicago 


DissERTATION: “Cooperation and Structure in Party Politics: 


The Development of Urban Party Organizations in the 
United States, 1896-1930” 


DisseRTATION CHaiR: Mark Hansen, University of Chicago 


Edward S. Corwin Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
during 1993 or 1994 in the field of public law. 


Award Committee: Barbara Luck Graham, University of 
Missouri-St. Louls, chair; Susan Lawrence, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and Thomas Walker, Emory University 


ReciPigNt: Cary Coglianese, Harvard University 


DissERTATION: “Challenging the Rules: Litigation and Bargain- 
ing in the Administrative Process” 


DissERTATION CHAIR: Kim Lane Scheppele, University of 
Michigan 


RECIPIENT: James Spriggs, University of California-Davis 
DisseRTATION: “The Impact of the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columiba on Federal 
Administrative Agencies, 1954-1990” 


DissERTATION CHAIR: Lee Epstein, Washington University 
Harold D. Lasswell Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
during 1993 or 1994 in the field of policy studies. 


Award Committee: Terry Moe, Stanford University, chair; 
Wendy Hansen, University of New Mexico; and Kaare 
Strom, University of California-San Diego 

RECIPIENT: John Carey, University of Rochester 
DissERTATION: “Term Limits and Legislative Representation” 
DisseRTATION CHaiR: Arend Lijphart, University of Caiifornia- 


San Diego 


Helen Dwight Reid Award 

For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted in 
1993 or 1994 in the field of international relations, law and 
politics. 

Award Committee: Rudolph Gordon, Norfolk State 


University, chair; Harvey Starr, University of South Carolina; 
and Helen Milner, Columbia University 


ReciPiENT: Walter Mattli, Columbia University 


DisseRTATION: "The Logic of Regional Integration: Europe 
and Beyond" 


DissERTATION CHaiR: Charles Lipson, Univesity of Chicago 
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E.E. Schattschneider Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
in 1993 or 1994 in the field of American government and 
politics. 


Awarb Committee: Daniel Mazmanian, The Claremont 
School, chair; Jan Leighley, Texas A&M University; and 
Arthur Sanders, Drake University 


REcIPIENT: No Award in 1995 


Leo Strauss Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
in 1993 or 1994 in the field of political philosophy. 


AwarbD Committee: William Connolly, Johns Hopkins 
University, chair; Pamela K. Jensen, Kenyon College; and 
Tracy Strong, University of California-Davis 


RECIPIENT: Patrick Deneen, United States Information 
Agency 


DissERTATION: “The Odyssey of Polticial Theory: Homer's 
Odyssey as Political Theory and as Read and Interpreted in 
the History of Political Thought” 


DisseRTATION CHaiR: Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers 
University 


Leonard D. White Award 


For the best doctoral dissertation completed and accepted 
in 1993 or 1994 in the field of public administration. 


Awarb Committee: Kenneth J. Meier, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, chair; Robert Spitzer, SUNY- 
Cortland; and Barry Rabe, University of Michigan 
RECIPIENT: Robert C. Lieberman, Columbia University 
DissERTATION: “Race and the Development of the Ameri- 
can Welfare State from the New Deal to the Great 
Society” 


DisseRTATION CHAIR: Paul E. Peterson, Harvard University 


e Paper and Article 
Awards 


Franklin L. Burdette 
Pi Sigma Alpha Award 


For the best paper presented at the 1994 Annual Meeting. 


Awarp Committee: Robert Erikson, University of Houston, 
chair; Frances Hagopian, Tufts University; and Donald Sylvan, 
Ohio State Unversity 


REciPiENT: Barry Weingast, Stanford University and Kenneth 
Schultz, Stanford University 


Paper: “The Democratic Advantage: The Institutional Sources of 
State Power in International Competition” 


Heinz Eulau Award 


For the best article published in the American Political Science 
Review during 1994. 


Awarpd Committee: Alan Cigler, University of Kansas, chair; 
Charles Franklin, University of Wisconsin-Madison; and Leslie 
Anderson, University of Colorado-Boulder 


RECIPIENT: Gary King, Harvard University, and Andrew 
Gelman, University of California-Berkeley 


Article: "Enhancing Democracy Through Legislative 
Redistricting" 


Ralph J. Bunche Award 


For the best scholarly work in political science in 1994 which 
explores the phenomenon of ethnic and cultural pluralism. 


Award Committee: John A. Garcia, University of Arizona, chair; 
Jesse Owens Smith, California State University-Fullerton; and 
Kenneth Wong, University of Chicago 


RECIPIENT: TBA 


Gladys M. Kammerer Award 


For the best political science publication in 1994 in the field of 
U.S. national policy. 


Award Committee: Benjamin Page, Northwestern University, 
chair; Richard Boyd, Wesleyan University; and William Browne, 
Central Michigan University 


RECIPIENT: Paul Pierson, Harvard University 


Book: Dismantling the Welfare State? (Cambridge University 
Press, 1994) 


Victoria Schuck Award 
For the best book published in 1994 on women and politics. 
Awarp Committee: Eileen McDonagh, Northeastern University, 


chair; Susan Carroll, Rutgers University; and John Zaller, 
University of California-Los Angeles 
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RECIPIENT: Barbara Nelson, Radcliffe College and Najma 
Chowdhury, University of Dhaka 


Book: Women and Politics Worldwide, (Yale University Press, 1994) 
Benjamin E. Lippincott Award 


For a work of exceptional quality by a living political theorist that 
is still considered significant after a span of at least 15 years since 
the original publication. 


AwarD Committee: Robert Dahl, Yale University, chair; 


Arthur Melzer, Michigan State University; and Nancy Rosenblum, 
Brown University 


Recipient: Charles E. Lindblom, Yale University 
Book: Politics and Markets, The World's PoliticalEconomic Systems, 


(Basic Books, 1977) 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award 


For the best book published during 1994 on government, politics 
or international affairs. 


Awarp Committee: Peter Gourevitch, University of California-San 
Diego, chair; Paul Abramson, Michigan State University; and 


Frances Rosenbluth, Yale University 


ReciPiENT: Beth Simmons, Duke University 


Book: Who Adjusts? Domestic Sources of Foreign Economic Policy 
During the Interwar Years, (Princeton University Press, 1994) 


e Career Awards 
John Gaus Award 


The John Gaus Distinguished Lecturer Award honors the 
recipient's lifetime of exemplary scholarship in the joint tradition 
of political science and public administration and, more generally, 
recognizes and encourages scholarship in public administration. 
The lecture will be presented Friday, September 1 at 5:30 pm. 


Award Committee: Hal Rainey, University of Georgia, chair; 
Susan MacManus, University of South Florida; and Larry Berman, 


University of California-Davis 


Recipient: Charles E. Lindblom, Yale University 


ithiel de Sola Pool Award 


Given to a scholar selected to present a lecture exploring the 
implications of research on issues of politics in a global society and 
evoking the broad range of scholarship pursued by Ithiel de Sola 
Pool. The lecture will be presented Friday, September 1 at 12:30 pm. 


Awarb Committee: Bernard Cohen, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, chair; Samuel Popkin, University of California-San Diego; 
and Myron Wiener, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


RECIPIENT: Robert D. Putnam, Harvard University 


Charles E. Merriam Award 


Given to a person whose published work and career represent a 


' significant contribution to the art of government through the 


application of social science research. 


AwarD Committee: Twiley Barker, University of Illinois-Chicago, 
chair; Jack Levy, Rutgers University; and John Kingdon, University 
of Michigan 


Recipient: Alan Rosenthal, Rutgers University 


Carey McWilliams Award 


Presented each year to honor a major journalistic contribution to 
our understanding of politics. 


Award Committee: G.R. Boynton, University of lowa, chair; 


Russell W. Neuman, Tufts University; and Shanto lyengar, 
University of California-Los Angeles 


REcIPIENT: Brian Lamb, C-SPAN 


Hubert H. Humphrey Award 


Presented each year in recognition of notable public service by a 
political scientist. 


Awarb Committee: Theda Skocpol, Harvard University, chair; 
Mark Peterson, University of Pittsburgh; and Eugene Skolnikoff, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


RECIPIENT: The Honorable Madeleine Albright, U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations 
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APSA ORGANIZED 
SECTION AWARDS 


In addition to those awards conferred at the Association’s Awards 
Ceremony Thursday, August 31, at 8:30 p.m., the following 
recognitions will be made at business meetings and receptions of 
APSA’s Organized Sections. 


FEDERALISM AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


The Distinguished Scholar Award recognizes distin- 
guished scholarly contributions to the study of federalism 
and intergovernmental relations. 


PRESENTER: Robert Dilger, University of West Virginia 
REcIPIENT: David B. Walker, University of Connecticut 
The Best Paper Award is conferred for the best paper in 
the field of federalism and intergovernmental relations 
presented at the previous year’s APSA annual meeting. 


PRESENTER: Michael Pagano, Miami University 


RECIPIENT: Richard E. Deeg, Temple University, 
"Germany's Lander and the Federalisation of the EC" 


The Best Book Award is conferred for the best book on 
federalism and intergovernmental relations published at 
least ten years ago that has made a lasting contribution to 
the study of federalism and intergovernmental relations. 


PRESENTER: Sarah F. Liebschutz, SUNY-Brockport 
ReciPiENT: Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University and Bar Ilan 
University, American Federalism: A View from the States 
(1984) 

To be presented at the Federalism and Intergovernmental 


Relations Section business meeting on Thursday, August 
31, at 5:30 pm. 


LEGISLATIVE STUDIES 


CQ Press Award for the outstanding paper in legislative 
politics presented at the preceding APSA annual meeting. 


PRESENTER: John Hibbing, University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Recipients: David Brady, Kara Buckley, and Douglas 


Rivers, Stanford University, “The Roots of Careerism in 
the House of Representatives” 


The Richard F. Fenno Prize awarded annually for the best 
book in legislative studies published during the previous year. 


PRESENTER: Gary W. Cox, University of California-San Diego 
REciPIENTS: Chandler Davidson, Rice University, and Bernard 
Grofman, University of Californiairvine, Quiet Revolution in 


the South (Princeton University Press) 


To be presented at the Legislative Studies Section business 
meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS & PARTIES 

The Samuel Eldersveld Career Achievement Lifetime 
Award for distinguished scholarly and professional service to 
the field. 

PRESENTER: Everett C. Ladd, University of Connecticut 
RECIPIENT: Gerald Pomper, Rutgers University 

Emerging Scholars Award for significant research by a 
scholar receiving his or her doctorate within the past five 
years. 

PRESENTER: Maureen Moakley, University of Rhode island 


RECIPIENT: Philip Klinker, Loyola Marymount University 


Jack Waiker Award for an article of unusual importance and 
significance to the field. 


PRESENTER: Alan Gitelson, Loyola University-Chicago 


REcIPIENT: Gerald Pomper, Rutgers University, "From 
Confusion to Clarity” 


Leon Epstein Award for a book that has made a distin- 
guished contribution to the field. 


RECIPIENT: James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, The 
Deadlock of Democracy (Princeton University Press, 1963) 


To be presented at the Political Organizations and Parties Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 12:30 pm. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Herbert Kaufman Award for the best paper in public 
administration presented at the previous APSA annual 
meeting. 


PRESENTER: Larry Hill, University of Oklahoma 
Recipient: TBA 


To be presented at the Public Administration Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1 at 12:30 pm. 


CONFLICT PROCESSES 


Lifetime Achievement Award for distinguished and 
lasting contributions to the study of conflict. 


Presenters: Michael D. Ward, University of Colorado- 
Boulder, and Harvey Starr, University of South Carolina 


REeciPieENT: Harold Guetzkow, Northwestern University 


To be presented at the Conflict Processes Section business 
meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 


REPRESENTATION AND ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 


George H. Hallet Award is presented annually to the 
author of a book published at least ten years ago that has 
had a lasting contribution to the literature on representa- 
tion and electoral systems. 


PRESENTER: Mark Rush, Washington and Lee University 


Recipient: Arend Lijphart, University of California-San 
Diego, Democracies (Yale University Press, 1984) 


Leon Weaver Award for the best paper presented at a 
panel sponsored by the Representation and Electoral 
Systems Division. 


PRESENTER: Lorn Foster, Pomona College 


RECIPIENT: Peter Siavelis, Georgetown University, 
“Electoral Reform and Democratic Stability in Chile” 


To be presented at the Representation and Electoral 
Systems Section business meeting, Friday, September 1, at 
12:30 pm. 

PRESIDENCY RESEARCH 

Richard E. Neustadt Award for the best book published 
during the year that contributed to research and scholar- 
ship in the field of American presidency. 


PRESENTER: Erwin Hargrove, Vanderbilt University 
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RECIPIENT: Charles O. Jones, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, The Presidency in a Separated System (Brookings 
Institution, 1994) 


The Best Paper Award for the best paper presented at 
the previous APSA annual meeting. 


PRESENTER: Janet Martin, Bowdoin College 


RECIPIENT: Richard A. Forshee, University of Michigan, 
"Presidential Activism and Obstruction in Committee and 
on the Floor” 


To be presented at the Presidency Research Section 
business meeting on Saturday, September 2 at 12:30 pm. 


POLITICAL METHODOLOGY 


The Gosnell Award of Excellence honors the legacy of 
the pioneering political methodologist Harold E. Gosnell 
and is presented to the best methodological work pre- 
sented at a political science conference in the preceding 
calendar year. 


Presenter: William Berry, Florida State University 


RECIPIENTS: Bradley Palmquist, Harvard University, 
"Respecification Approaches to Econlogical Inference: A 
Comparison of Control Variables and Quadratic Mode” 
(1994 APSA Annual Meeting) 


Janet Box-Steffensmeier, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Renee Smith, University of Rochester, “The 
Microfoundations of Aggregate Partisanship: A Fractional 
Integration Analysis of Heterogeneity and Permanence” 
(1994 Summer Methods Meeting) 


To be presented at the Political Methodology Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 
RELIGION AND POLITICS 


The Aaron Wildavsky Award for the best disseration in 
religion and politics. 


RECIPIENT: Thomas R. Rourke, Texas Tech University, 
"Yves R. Simon and Contemporary Catholic Neo- 
Conservatism" 

To be presented at the Religion and Politics Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 
URBAN POLITICS 


The Best Book Award for the best book in Urban Politics 
published during the calendar year. 


PRESENTER: Paul Kantor, Fordham University 
Recipient: Evan McKenzie, University of Illinois-Chicago, 


Privatopia: Homeowner Associations and the Rise of Residen- 
tial Private Government (Yale University Press, 1994) 
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The Best Dissertation Award for the best dissertation in 
urban politics. 


PRESENTER: Alberta Sbragia, University of Pittsburgh 


RECIPIENTS: Gerald Herbert Gamm, Harvard University, 
“Neighborhood Roots: Exodus and Stability in Boston, 
1870-1990" 

Guy Stuart, University of Chicago, “The Social 
Construction of Risk in Mortgage Lending” 


To be presented at the Urban Politics Section business 
meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 


Best Paper Award to the best paper in the field of 
science, technology and environmental politics from the 
previous year’s APSA annual meeting. 


RECIPIENT: Jeannette Hofman, Wissenschaftszentrum 
Berlin fur Sozialforschung, “Implicit Theories in Political 
Discourse: A Critique of Interpretations of Reality in 
Technology Policy" 

WOMEN AND POLITICS 


Best Dissertation Award to the best dissertation in the 
field of women and politics research. 


Presenter: Naomi Black, York University 


RECIPIENT: Robin May LeBlanc, Oglethorpe University, 
"Homeless as Citizens: The Political World of the Japanese 
Housewife" 


Best Paper Award for the best paper presented in the 
field of women and politics research at the previous year's 
APSA annual meeting. 


PRESENTER: Nancy McGlen, Niagra University 


RECIPIENTS: Mary Dietz, University of Minnesota,"Feminist 
Receptions of Hannah Arendt or How the Analytical 
Category of Gender Does Injustice to the Theory of 
Politics" (Theory) 


Carole Chaney, University of California- 
Riverside, "Participation and Leadership in Committee 
Decision-Making: An Experimental Approach to Exploring 
Gender Differences" (American) 


Lisa Young, University of Toronto, “Social 
Movements and Political Parties: A Comparison of the 
Canadian and American Women's Movements, 1970- 
1933" (Comparative) 


To be presented at the Women and Politics Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 12:30 pm. 


COMPUTERS AND MULTIMEDIA 


The Computer Instructional Software Award to the 
work that promotes educating users about various aspects 
of politics through computers. 


PRESENTER: Cecilia Manrique, University of Wisconsin- 
La Crosse 


REeciPigENT: G. David Garson, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity, "American Government Simulations" 


The Computer Research Software Award to the work 
that facilitates and promotes research about political issues. 


PRESENTER: Cecilia Manrique, University of Wisconsin- 
La Crosse 


RECIPIENT: Philip A. Schrodt, University of Kansas, "KEDS: 
Kansas Event Data System” 


To be presented at the Computers and Multimedia Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1 at 5:30 pm. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Gregory Luebbert Award for research excellence in 
comparative politics. 


RECIPIENT: David Laitin, University of Chicago, "The Tower 
of of Babel as a Coordination Game: Political Linguistics in 
Ghana,” (American Political Science Review 88:622-634) 


Best Book Award to the best book in the field of compara- 
tive politics. 


ReciPiENT: M. Crawford Young, University of Wisconsin- 


Madison, The African Colonial State in Compararive 
Perspective (Yale University Press, 1994) 


POLITICS & HISTORY 


J. David Greenstone Book Prize for the best book in 
history and politics in the past two calendar years. 


PRESENTER: David Vogel, University of California-Berkeley 
RECIPIENT: Gerald Berk, Alternative Tracks: The Constitution 
of the American Industrial Order 1854-1917 (Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1994) 


lan Lustick, University of Pennsylvania, Unsettled 
States, Disputed Lands (Cornell University Press, 1993) 


The Mary Parker Follett Prize for the best article on 
politics and history published in the previous year. 


PRESENTER: Margaret Weir, The Brookings Institution 
ReciPieNTs: David D. Laitin, University of Chicago, Carlota 
Sole, Universitat Automoma of Barcelona, and Stathis N. 


Kalyvas, Ohio State University, "Language and the Con- 
struction of States: The Case of Catalonia in Spain,” (Politics 
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and Society, Vol. 22, No 1, March, 1994) 


To be presented at the Politics and History Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 12:30 pm. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Best Book or Article Award for the best book or article 
published in 1992, 1993 or 1994 in the field of political 
economy. 


PRESENTER: Sven Steinmo, University of Colorado-Boulder 
RECIPIENT: Beth A. Simmons, Duke University, Who 
Adjusts? Domestic Sources of Foreign Economic Policy During 


the Interwar Years (Princeton University Press, 1994) 


Best Dissertation Award for the best dissertation in any 
area of political economy written in the past two years. 


PRESENTER: Neil Berch, West Virginia University 
ReciPiENT: Dean Lacy, Ohio State University, 
“Nonseparable Preference in Politics: Implications for 
Social Choice, Elections and Public Opinion" 

To be presented at the Political Economy Section business 


meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 


TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS 


Best Book Award for the best book on transformational 
politics published in 1994. 


RECIPIENT: Leslie E. Anderson, University of Colorado- 
Boulder, Political Ecology of the Modern Peasant: Calculation 
and Community (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1994) 


Best Paper of the 1994 Annual Meeting 
Recipient: Robert J. Gilbert, University of South Carolina, 
"Havel, Masaryk, and the Political Analyst: The Transfor- 


mative Methodology of Goethean Science” 


Distinguished Career Award for professional achieve- 
ment in community service. 


RECIPIENT: Theodore L. Becker, Auburn University 


To be presented at the Transformational Politics Section 
business meeting on Saturday, September 2 at 5:30 pm. 


NEW POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Christian Bay Award for the best paper delivered at a 
New Political Science panel at the 1994 APSA Annual 
Meeting. 


PRESENTER: Carli Boogs, University of California, Los 
Angeles 


ReciPieNT: Greg DeLaurier, Ithaca College, "Class Struggle 
Without Class: Maoism, the U.S. New Left, and the 
Demise of the Labor Metaphysic” 


To be presented at the New Political Science Section 
business meeting on Friday, September 1, at 5:30 pm. 


Michael Harrington Book Award is awarded yearly to 
the author of a book which best exemplifies the goals of 
the section. 


PRESENTER: Madeliene Tress, Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society 


RECIPIENT: Elizabeth A. Kelly, DePaul University, Educa 
tion, Democracy, and Public Knowledge (Westview Press, 
1994) 


To be presented at the New Political Science Plenary on 
Saturday, September 2 at 7:30 pm. 


POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Best Political Psychology Book Award for the best 
book in political psychology published in the previous year. 


PRESENTER: Milton Lodge, SUNY-Stony Brook 


RecIPIENTS: Byran D. Jones, Texas A&M University, 
Reconsidering Decision-Making in Democratic Politics 
(University of Chicago, 1994) 


To be presented at the Political Psychology Section business 
meeting on Saturday, September 3, at 12:30 pm. 


ELECTIONS, PUBLIC OPINION, AND VOTING 
BEHAVIOR 


The Warren E. Miller Award for an outstanding career 
of intellectual accomplishment and service to the 
profession. 


RECIPIENT: Warren E. Miller, Arizona State University 


Best Paper Award for the best paper presented at a panel 
sponsored by the Elections, Public Opinion, and Voting 
Behavior Section during the prior year’s APSA annual 
meeting. 


RECIPIENT: Stanley Feldman and Karen Stenner, SUNY- 
Stony Brook, "Order, Threat, and Political Intolerance” 


To be presented at the Elections, Public Opinion,and 
Voting Behavior Section business meeting Friday, Septem- 
ber 1 at 12:30 pm. 
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(@) TEACHING AWARDS 


The American Political Science Association congratu- 
lates the political science faculty listed here who have 
received campuswide awards for outstanding teaching 
in the 1994-95 academic year. The Association ac- 
knowledges the distinguished faculty at a reception held 
on the evening of Wednesday, August 30. 


Linda Adams, Baylor University 

Jack Barlow, Juniata College 

James F. Barnes, Ohio University 

Cynthia Benson, University of Central Florida 
Robert L. Bledsoe, University of Central Florida 
William Blomquist, Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Keith O. Boyum, California State UniversityFullerton 
Gary C. Bryner, Brigham Young University 
Laurie Buonanno, SUNY, College at Fredonia 
ira H. Carmen, University of Illinois 

David Castle, Lamar University 

Harry |. Chernotsky, University of North Carolina- 
Charlotte 

Delavan Dickson, University of San Diego 
Robert E. DiClerico, West Virginia University 
Morgan D. Dowd, SUNY, College at Fredonia 
Manmud A. Faksh, University of Southern Maine 
Terri Susan Fine, University of Central Florida 
Michael Genovese, Loyola Marymount University 
Gary Glenn, Norther Illinois University 

Harvey Glickman, Haverford College 

Jay Goodman, Wheaton College 

Gary L. Gregg, Clarion University 

Joe D. Hagan, West Virginia University 

Jean W. Harris, University of Scranton 

Will Harris, University of Pennsylvania 

David Hedge, University of Florida 

Louis Herman, University of Hawaii 


Ole Holsti, Duke University 

Goran Hyden, University of Florida 

Anita Isaacs, Haverford College 

Frank Kessler, Missouri Western State College 
Harvey Klehr, Emory University 

Jeffrey Kopstein, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Laura Lanze, SUNY, College at Fredonia 

Donna LeFebvre, University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill 

Michael Lienesch, University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill 

Clifford M. Lytle, University of Arizona 

Albert Matheny, University of Florida 

Lynn Mather, Dartmouth College 

Wayne Mcintosh, University of Maryland 

Mark C. Miller, Clark University 

Susan Moller Okin, Stanford University 

Daniel J. Palazzolo, University of Richmond 
Steven Poe, University of North Texas 

Gregory A. Raymond, Boise State University 
Tony Rosenbaum, University of Florida 

Morton Schoolman, SUNY-Albany 

Joel Schwartz, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Etel Solingen, University of California-Irvine 

Jurg Steiner, University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Richard J. Stoll, Rice University 

Jacqueline Vaughn Switzer, Southern Oregon State 
College 

Norman C. Thomas, University of Cincinnati 
John Tierney, Johns Hopkins University 

Farouk F. Umar, Murray State University 
Robert Van Dyk, Pacific University 

Lois Vietri, University of Maryland 

Giles Wayland-Smith, Allegheny College 
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(@) CONTRIBUTORS 


INSTITUTIONS 


The American Political Science Association gratefully 
acknowledges the following corporations, foundations, and 
benefactors for their support of APSA programs over the 
past year: 


MCI Communications Corporation for the generous 
endowment of the Congressional Fellowship Program 
and for sponsorship of receptions in honor of this year's 
class of Congressional Fellows. 


The Family of Joan Shorenstein Barone for the Joan 
Shorenstein Barone Congressional Fellowship in Broad- 
cast Journalism. 


Congressional Quarterly Inc. for support of the 
Congressional Quarterly Congressional Fellowship and 
the Congressional Fellowship Program. 


The Asia Foundation for support of the Congressional 
Fellowship Program. 


The German Marshall Fund of the United States for 
support of the Congressional Fellowship Program. 


The Huang Hsing Foundation for support of APSA 
Foreign Travel Grants. 


The Coca-Cola Foundation, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences of Emory University, and Georgia 
State University Foundation for support of the Ralph 
Bunche Summer Institute. 


The United States Information Agency for support of the 
Congressional Fellowship Program's Project on Teaching 
Canadian Parliamentary Interns About U.S. Government; 
APSA Senior Scholar Travel Grants; and the Summer 
Institute on the American Political System for Foreign 
Educators, cosponsored by the American University. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation for support of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award. 


The Policy Studies Organization for support of the Harold 
D. Lasswell Award. 


The Helen Dwight Reid Foundation for support of the 
Helen Dwight Reid Award. 


Pi Sigma Alpha for support of the Franklin L. Burdette Pi 
Sigma Alpha Award. 


The Kansas Political Science Association for support of APSA 
gradudate student travel grants. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities for 
support of the Summer Institute for College and 
University Faculty, "Reaching Those Who Teach 
Teachers: Defining the Core of Constitutionalism, 
Citizenship, and Civic Education,” hosted by the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. 


INDIVIDUALS 


APSA awards are made through the generosity of members 
and friends of the Association. The APSA gratefully acknow- 


ledges the following individuals for their contributions to APSA 


awards and programs from July 1994 to June 1995. 


The APSA Endowed Programs Committee has initiated a 


campaign to increase the size of the dissertation awards and 
solicits your participation. All contributions to the awards and 


programs are tax deductible. Please contact Catherine 
Rudder or Sheilah Mann at the national headquarters, (202) 
483-2512, for further information. 


Gabriel A. Almond Award (Est. 1977) 


Lawrence C. Dodd Judith A. Merkel 
Elizabeth Hughes Lucian Pye 


Edward C. Corwin Award (Est. 1964) 


Stanley C. Brubaker 
Donald Crowley 


Kichizo Fujimoto 
J. Woodford Howard 
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John Gaus (Est. 1986), Carey McWilliams (Est. 1982) 
and Heinz Eulau Awards (Est. 1988) 


John T. Tierney 


Wilson Carey McWilliams 


Christopher Achen 


Heinz Eulau 


Nancy McWilliams 
Susan McWilliams 
Theodore Wenzlick 


Charles E. Merriam Award (Est. 1975) 


Samuel Grove 
Samuel Eldersveld 
John Wahlike 
Ross Rice 


Arnold Heidenheimer 
Sidney Verba 
Lucian Pye 
Gabriel A. Almond 


Byron T. Jackson Award, sponsored by the APSA 
Organized Section on Urban Politics 


Dianne Pinderhughes 
Dennis R. Judd 
H. Eric Schockman 
Amy Bridges 
Tom Longoria 
Bruce A. Wallin 
Carol W. Kohfeld 
Jennifer Hochschild 
Gerald E. Faye 
Janet K. Boles 
Don T. Nakanishi 
John Mollenkopf 
Catherine E. Rudder 
Clarence N. Stone 
Susan A. MacManus 
Rufus P. Browning 


Elaine Sharp 


Desiree S. Pedescleaux 
Kenneth J. Meier 
Steven P. Erie 
Wilbur C. Rich 
Jeffrey Hening 
Michele Hoyman 
Robert Wood 
Rowan Miranda 
Michael Brintnall 
Walter E. Beach 
Joseph Stewart Jr. 
John Sprague 
Arnold Fleischmann 
Judith Gruber 
Gerry Riposa 
Anthony Affigne 


Victoria Schuck Award (Est. 1988) 


Eileen L. McDonagh 
Mary C. Segers 
Suzanne M. Marilley 
Glen Halva-Neubauer 
Sue Tolleson-Rinehart 
Irwin N. Gertzog 
Walter E. Beach 
Laura Stoker 
Susan J. Carroll 
Kathy Ferguson 
Dennis Fischman 
Kathleen L. Barber 
Toni-Michelle Travis 
Dorothy McBride Stetson 
Julie Mostov 
Barbara Sinclair 
Amy Bridges 
Annie Johnson Benifield 
Barbara C. Burrell 
Mary E. Guy 


Ralph Norgren 
Carole Pateman 
Beverly Gale Hawk 
Mary K. Meyer 
Sue Thomas 
Roberta S. Sigel 
Jane Flax 
Esther Goldstein 
Diane Wall 
Catherine E. Rudder 
Mary Ellen Fischer 
Fauneil Joyce Rinn 
Laura Woliver 
Martha Ackelsberg 
Joan C. Tronto 
Sue Vandenbosch 
Christopher J. Deering 
Janet K. Boles 
Theda Skocpol 
Laura R. Woliver 


Susan A. MacManus 


Ann Chin Lin 
Janet Clark 
Shelley Burtt Meltzer 
Mary F. Katzenstein 
James Sundquist 
Lee Ann Banaszak 
Deborah Stone 
Carolyn Funk 
Stepanie Bellar 
Judith Stiehm 
M. Margaret Conway 
Beverly B. Cook 


Mary Margaret Smith 
Margaret Galey 
Marie Rosenberg 
Phyllis Rippey 
Mary Shanley 
Eric Plutzer 
Jeanie Stanley 
Deborah McFarlane 
Barbara Presnall 
Susan C. Bourque 
Irwin N. Gertzog 
Susanne Vandenbosch 


Victoria Schuck 


Congressional Fellowship Program (Est. 1953) 


Burdett A. Loomis 
Frederic A. Bergerson 
Barry Zalcman 
Eugene Y.S. Chang 
K.E. Womack Jr. 
Eugune J. Alpert 
Paul S. Rundquist 
David M. Wilson 
Shuichi Wada 
Tomoaki Iwai 
Patricia Schlueter 
Sean Q. Kelly 
Lawrence C. Dodd 
Joan Hulse Thompson 
Peter T. Higgins 
Elizabeth Capell 
Edward Thompson 
Kazuo Yamauchi 
Ardith L. Maney 
Guy C. Colarulli 
William L. Oakley 


Irwin N. Gertzog 
Francis J. Keenan 
John E. Yang 
John F. Hoadiey 
Beth C. Fuchs 
John Stewart 
Alice Litwinowicz 
Paul Herrnson 
Mathew Doppke 
Loch Johnson 
John Pitney 
Leroy Rieselbach 
Curtis Masiello 
John Harrod 
Kelly Patterson 
Nancy Green 
Carol Buckland 
Susan McAndrew 
Katya Bowers 
Joel Delofsky 
Mark Herbst 
Shirley Geiger 


Candice J. Nelson 


Aaron Wildavsky Award, sponsored by the APSA 
Organized Section on Religion and Politics (Est. 1995) 


Virginia S. McHenry 
Glenn Tinder 
Warren E. Miller 
John J. Hurley 
Stephen V. Monsma 
George E. Irani 
Clyde Wilcox 
Neal Riemer 
James L. Guth 
Ted G. Jelen 
Frank L. Klingberg 
David C. Leege 
Anne M. Hallum 
Christopher P. Gilbert 
Gretchen G. Casper 
Stanley W. Moore 


John Voll 
Clarke E. Cochran 
Harold Guetkow 
Timothy Fuller 
Montgomery B. Brown 
Laura Stoker 
Derek H. Davis 
Corwin E. Smidt 
Gregory M. Scott 
Steven J. Brams 
Hubert Morken 
Matthew C. Moen 
Matthew Holden Jr. 
Mary T. Hanna 
Daniel Hofrenning 
Catherine E. Rudder 
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Minority Identification Program 


Leslie |. Hill 
Jason F. Kirksey 
Jennifer A. Widner 
Fred Smoller 
Joseph Stewart Jr. 
Phoebe S. Liebig 
Joseph M. Schwartz 
Alonzo T. Stephens 
Wilbur C. Rich 
Richard E. DeLeon 
Christopher J. Deering 
Jeff Goodwin 
Michael W. Combs 
Marc A. Triebwasser 
Akira Hattori 
Scott P. Styles 
Alvis A. Jones 
John D. Sprague 
Margaret Keck 


Jake Miller 
Michelle Micheletti 
Stanley Kelley 
John Stephens 
Sarah Slavin 
David Wilsford 


Dianne Pinderhughes 


Christine Sierra 
Henry Brady 
Diana Pallais 

Kenneth Roberts 

Angel Rivera-Ortiz 
Guy DeWeever 
Gregory Portillo 

Harold Stanley 
Earl Lewis 
Cynthia Enloe 
Deborah McFarlane 
E. Obiri Addo 


Germaine A. Hoston 


William Steiger Congressional Fellowship 


Richard D. Warden 
Delmer D. Dunn 
Peter T. Higgins 

Roy Morey 
Edward Kelty 
Christopher J. Deering 


Stephan Lesher 
Thomas Vocino 
Kenneth Heath 
James Thurber 
Michael Levin 
Bruce Gregory 


William Bacchus 


APSA Collection of Political Art 


E. Pendleton Herring 


Walter E. Beach 


Trust and Development Fund 


Jorgen Rasmussen 
Francis E. Rourke 
Howard J. Silver 
Fabrice E. Lehouca 
Pamela D. Pelletreau 
Susan C. Bourque 
Michael E. Melody 
Glen Halva-Neubauer 
Satomi Tani 
Frances F. Lai 
Allan Kornberg 
Kevin F. Tarmann 
Avakumovic 
Ichiro Sunada 
William D. Muller 
Frank B. Feigert 
Alonzo T. Stephens 
Alexander A. Doska 
Lawrence C. Dodd 
Larry Diamond 
Donald Green 
Christopher J. Deering 
Paul Allen Beck 
Henry Bienen 
Richard Brody 
Thomas M. Callaghy 
Mrs. Milan E. Hapala 
Edward Greer 
Roberta S. Sigel 
Donald J. Matthewson 
Robert A. Pastor 
Harold Lasswell Society 


Henry C. Galant 
Albert Somit 
Daniel S. Cheever 
Pamela J. Conover 
Lawrence LeDuc 
Allan R. Brown 
Frank J. Sorauf 
Elizabeth Kidd 
Theodore Wenzlick 
John Kozeletz 
H. Schuyler Foster 
Daniel Tuttle 
Robert Curtis 
J. Cudd Brown 
Robert Lane 
Esther Goldstein 
Warren E. Miller 
Ross Talbot 
George Ackerman 
Grady Nunn 
Eugene Davidson 
Leon Epstein 
Robert Lorish 
Paul Kromer 
Harold Seidman 
James Dixon 
Edward Artinian 
Joyce Kallgren 
Samuel Hoff 
Francis Lai Fung-Wai 
Anthony King 
Harold Stanley 
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ALIFORNIA 


As 


IEN CE 


S. Paige Baty 
American Monroe 
The Making of a 

Body Politic 

$40.00 cloth, $15.00 paper 


Meron Benvenisti 
Intimate Enemies 


Jews and Arabs in a 
Shared land 
$24.95 cloth 


Alan Brudner 

The Unity of the 
Common Law 
Studies in Hegelian 
Jurisprudence 


$45.00 cloth, Philosophy, Social 
Theory, and the Rule of Lau 


Lena Constante 


The Silent Escape 


Three Thousand Days in 
Romanian Prisons 
Translated by Franklin Philip, 
Introduction by Gail Kligman 
$22.00 cloth, Society and Culture 
in East-Central Europe 


Leila Fawaz 

An Occasion 

for War 

Ethnic Conflict in 
Lebanon and Damascus 


in 1860 
$45.00 cloth, $17.00 paper 


Daniel J. Fiorino 
Making 
Environmental 
Policy 


$40.00 cloth, $15.00 paper 


Order 1-800-822-6657. 


G.W.F. Hegel 
Lectures on 
Natural Right and 
Political Science, 
Heidelberg 
1817-1818, with 
Additions from 
the Lectures of 
1818-1819 


Transcribed by 

Peter Wannenmann 

Edited by the staff of the Hegel 
Archives, with an Introduction 
by Otto Péggeler 

Translated by Michael 
Stewart and Peter C. Hodgson 
$48.00 cloth 


John Jacobs 
A Rage for Justice 


The Passion and Politics 


of Phillip Burton 
$34.95 cloth 


M. Hassan Kakar 
Afghanistan 
The Soviet Invasion and 


the Afghan Response 
$35.00 cloth 


Richard Madsen 
China and the 
American 
Dream 


A Moral Inquiry 
$27.50 cloth 


David G. Marr 
Vietnam 1945 


The Quest for Power 
$50.00 cloth, A Philip E. 
Lilienthal Book 


Masumi Junnosuke 
Contemporary 
Politics in Japan 
Translated by Lonny E. Carlile 
$65.00 cloth, $25.00 paper 


University of California Press 


Frank Pommersheim 
Braid of Feathers 


American Indian Law 
and Contemporary 


Tribal Life 


$30.00 cloth 


Susan C. Stokes 
Cultures in Conflict 
Social Movements and 


the State in Peru 
$45.00 cloth, $17.00 paper 


James D. Tabor & 
Eugene V. Gallagher 
Why Waco? 

Cults and the Battle for 
Religious Freedom 


in America 
$24.95 cloth 


Charles Villa-Vicencio 
The Spirit of 
Freedom 

South African Leaders on 
Religion and Politics 


Foreword by Thomas G. Karis 
$40.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Robert Vitalis 
., When Capitalists 


Collide 


Business Conflict and 
the End of Empire 


in Egypt 
$50.00 cloth, $20.00 paper 


Andrew G. Walder, Ed. 
The Waning of 
the Communist 
State 

Economic Origins of 
Political Decline in 


China and Hungary 
$40.00 cloth, Studies on China 


Susan Waltz 
Human Rights 
and Reform 
Changing the Face of 


North African Politics 
$45.00 cloth, $16.00 paper 


Art from China and the American Dream 


LID 
William an J 
Dateline Sawer 
Travels with Blac’ Se 
$12.00 paper, 
Cl. ren YH. 6 
JDCTL' 
Dai id L. Ne 
PWemocracy 
. 
Peter Winn 
and 
Carrbr 
\ 
$16.00 paper 
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Why Should I Join The 


American Political Sctence 
Avvsoctation? 


To participate in the 
advancement of the 
discipline and the 
profession. 


he American Political 

Science Association is 

the major professional 

society for those engaged 

in the study of politics. 
Our mission is to reach out to schol- 
ars, teachers, students and others 
throughout the world to facilitate 
learning, teaching, and research in 
the field of political science. 

To do so, we foster support for 
political science research and teach- 
ing, facilitate employment, promote 
equity and diversity in the profes- 
sion, further professional ethics, 
sponsor awards for scholarly 
excellence, and develop teaching 
materials. We provide opportunities 
for communicating in and across 
fields, presenting research, publish- 
ing articles, and participating in a 


variety of special programs. 


Photocopy the Membership Application on 
the opposite page and mail or fax to: 


To invest in the professional 
development of your own career. 


Members of the American Political Science Association 


receive a wide range of benefits, including: 


Subscriptions to the American Political Science Review, the 
leading journal of political science research, and PS, the only 
quarterly professional news journal in the political science 


field. 


Eligibility tor special member programs such as: 

¢ Membership on association committees and governing 
bodies with a direct impact on the profession. 
Membership in Organized Sections. 

¢ Employment services +h as Pers +1 Service Newsletter 
‘mployment services such as Personnel Service Newsletter. 
APSA research grants. 


APSA fellowships. 


° 
Discounts and special reduced rates for members only on: 

e APSA’s annual meeting, attended by thousands of political 
scientists from around the world. Our members get discounts 
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APSA’'s publications, including directories, research and 
professional guides, instructional resources, software, and 
more. 

Subscriptions to over 100 periodicals from other organizations. 
Memberships in the American Historical Association, the 
American Sociological Association, and the American Society 
of International Law. 

Hertz car rentals. 

Membership in Quest (a travel company that provides 
attractive, reduced-rate hotel rooms for professional travel in 


the U.S. and abroad). 
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ALLYN & BACON 
INNOVATIONS IN 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


O’Connor & Sabato 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 

Roots and Reform, Brief Edition, 
Second Edition 


This highly successful American Government text contin- 


ues to break new ground with its authoritative scholarship, 


award-winning teaching approaches, and multimedia sup- 
plements package. In addition to complete coverage of 
the foundations of government, political institutions, 

and political behavior, this new edition includes: 


¢ A new Policy Portfolio: a 32-page section that 
covers the policy-making process, and social 
welfare, economic, foreign, and military policy. 


¢ Full coverage of the 1994 mid-term elections 
and the new Congress. 


¢ Expanded chapter-ending sections detailing 
movements toward reform. 


¢ New chapter summaries. 


¢ Expanded discussion of minorities and 
women in politics. 


¢ New running glossary. 


In addition, a supplements package of unparalleled scope 
brings cutting-edge pedagogy into the classroom, with 
access to on-line instruction via Allyn & Bacon’s College 
Online area on America Online, an integrated video of 
CNN news footage, a CD-ROM on the three branches 

of government, and more. 


CONNECT TO A WHOLE NEW WORLD! 


Visit our booth to find out more about our 
new partnership with AMERICA ONLINE 


A DAE C 
and our exciting FREE offer when you 
consider our textbooks! 


While you're in Chicago, please visit us at the APSA convention 
for information on our innovative textbooks, professionali titles, 
and supplements. Or, simply write to us: 


ALLYN & BACON 


Department 894 ¢ 160 Gould Street 
Needham Heights, MA 02194-2310 
(800) 852-8024 ¢ FAX: (617) 455-7024 
E-mail: AandBpub@AOL.com 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


O’Connor & Sabato 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Roots and Reform, Second Edition (© 1995) 


O’Connor 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Cases and Readings (© 1995) 


Cohen 


WASHINGTON AT WORK: Back Rooms 
and Clean Air, Second Edition (© 1995) 


Susser 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGY IN THE MODERN WORLD 


(© 1995S) 


NEW FOR 1996! 


Dresang & Gosling 


POLITICS AND POLICY 
IN AMERICAN STATES AND COMMUNITIES 


Van Der Slik 

POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN STATES 

AND COMMUNITIES: A Contemporary Reader 
Pious 


THE PRESIDENCY 


von Glahn 


LAW AMONG NATIONS: An Introduction 

to Public International Law, Seventh Edition 
Fiorina 

DIVIDED GOVERNMENT, Second Edition 


A “New Topics in Politics” book. 
Wright 


INTEREST GROUPS AND CONGRESS: 
Lobbying, Contributions, and Influences 
A “New Topics in Politics” book. 


Gimpel 
FULFILLING THE CONTRACT: 
The First 100 Days of the New Congress 


Dreyer 
CHINA'S POLITICAL SYSTEM, Second Edition 
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HU 1527 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 * TEL. (202) 483-2512 » FAX (202) 483-2657 


September 1995 


Dear Colleagues: 


The 1996 Annual Meeting of the APSA will be held in San Francisco, always one of its 
most well-attended venues, from 28 August through 1 September at the San Francisco Hilton 
and Towers Hotel. The overall theme of the meeting, and of one division of panels, will be 
Inequality and Politics. 


The Call for Papers identifies the 45 divisions of the 1996 program. The Program 
Committee invites proposals for panels, papers, and roundtables, as well as offers to serve as 
panel chairs or discussants, no later than 1 December 1995. Proposals for complete panels or 
roundtables should be submitted well before the deadline. Please submit to the appropriate 
division chair complete information on your panel or individual paper proposal(s), using the 
forms provided here. Offers to serve as a discussant or panel chair should be addressed to the 
division chairs as well. Please include a one-page curriculum vitae with your bid to serve in 
either capacity. 


We have asked each division chair to devote at least one panel to the theme of "Inequality 
and Politics;" in general, proposals that address the theme are especially welcome. The chair(s) 
of each division will make every effort to be receptive and resourceful in helping panel 
organizers and paper presenters develop attractive ideas and locate other scholars with similar 
interests to complete panels and roundtables. 


The APSA Council affirms that the best scholarship can be guaranteed only if all 
members have an opportunity to present their research at Annual Meetings. The division chairs 


will do what they can to balance gender, ethnicity, and institutional affiliation in the composition 
of panels and roundtables. 


Many more scholars ask to participate in the annual meeting than can be accommodated. 
In the interest of fairness, please abide strictly by the participation guidelines established by the 
Council. In brief, acceptance of a proposal obligates you to preregister by June 15, 1996. 
Papergivers are expected to complete their work in time for discussants to evaluate it, and 50 
copies of papers must be submitted to the panel paper room. Participants may appear on no 
more than two [2] panels and are limited to two [2] standard forms of participation -- presenting 
a paper, acting as a discussant, or chairing a panel. 


You may submit more than one paper or panel proposal to a division chair, or submit 
the same proposal to not more than two division chairs. The APSA Council requires, however, 
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F. CHRIS GARCIA, Vice President, University of New Mexico MARY KATZENSTEIN, Program Co-Chair, Cornell University 
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CATHERINE KELLEHER, Vice President, The Brookings Institution G. BINGHAM POWELL, Managing Editor, APSR University of Rochester 
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that you inform each chair of your duplicate submissions. Failure to inform all concerned of 
duplicate submissions is grounds for summary rejection of a proposal. 


Please direct questions to members of the Program Committee or Jennifer Hacha 
Richards, Convention Manager, APSA, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20036-1290; [202] 483-2512; [202] 483-2657 (fax); or jrichards@apsa.dgsys.com. 


With best regards, 


Jennifer Hochschild Ronald Rogowski 
Princeton University University of California, Los Angeles 
1996 Program Co-chair 1996 Program Co-chair 
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ANNUAL MEETING - AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 1, 1996 


THE 71996 PROGRAM CALL FOR PAPERS 


PROPOSAL DEADLINE: DECEMBER 71, 1995 


Program Chairs: Jennifer Hochschild, Department of 
Politics, Princeton University, Princeton, NJ 08544; 
(609) 258-5634; (609) 258-2809 (fax); hochschi@ 
wws.princeton.edu; or Ronald Rogowski, CFIA, 
Harvard University, 1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
MA 02138; (617) 495-5107; (617) 495-8292 (fax); 
rogowski@nicco.sscnet.ucla.edu 


INEQUALITY AND POLITICS 


Division 1. Inequality and Politics. Jennifer 
Hochschild, Department of Politics, Princeton 
University, Princeton, NJ 08544; (609) 258-5634; 
(609) 258-2809 (fax); hochschi@wws.princeton. 
edu; or Ronald Rogowski, CFIA, Harvard University, 
1737 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA 02138; (617) 
495-5107; (617) 495-8292 (fax); rogowski@nicco. 
sscnet.ucla.edu 


Inequality -- of income, of power, of participation -- 
persists and in many cases increases, within and 
between nations. Beginning in the 1970's, most of 
the advanced economies experienced "wage 
dispersion," an expanding gap between the earnings 
of skilled and unskilled workers. While some of the 
less developed economies have grown with 
spectacular rapidity, others -- particularly in sub- 
Saharan Africa -- have become steadily poorer; and 
some have suggested that precisely the countries 
with the most glaring internal inequalities find 
growth hardest to achieve. In all countries, it is 
argued, increasing mobility of capital weakens labor 
and inhibits governmental redistribution; and 
increasing mobility of labor attracts anti-immigrant, 
or outright racist, sentiment and action. 


Within the United States, many of the instruments 
and policies employed since the 1960's to lessen 
racial and gender inequalities (school integration, 
affirmative action, Justice Department oversight of 
electoral districting) have come under attack either 
for their premises or for their results. In many other 
areas of the world, most notably Africa and 
Southeastern Europe, renewed and intensified ethnic 
and religious conflict widens discrimination and 
inequality between ascriptive groups. 


At the level of international relations, the collapse of 
the Soviet bloc has left the United States as the only 


superpower and has removed from many smaller 
states the "leverage" that US-Soviet rivalry once 
afforded them. The simultaneous growth of large 
trade blocs (NAFTA, the European Union) and 
splintering of previously multi-ethnic states (the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, perhaps Canada) 
means that states, too, have become more unequal 
in size and power. 


Political philosopltiers and theorists are as 
preoccupied with the issue of inequality in politics as 
are political actors. Political philosophy traditionally 
did not assume that inequality was necessarily bad 
and did assume that some inequalities were right and 
proper. Liberal philosophers generally challenged 
those assumptions, but support for certain types of 
inequality is making a comeback. Furthermore, what 
counts as an important form of inequality in 
changing -- most simply but not solely from a focus 
on class, at the expense of gender and racial or 
ethnic identity, to a focus on identity at the expense 
of economics. Philosophers and theorist also contest 
the very meaning of inequality: among feminist or 
queer theorists, for example, former concerns about 
discrimination have in some cases been transformed 
into celebrations of difference. 


Do any overarching theories explain, any policy 
research offer remedies for, any normative 
approaches suggest how to assess, these trends? 
Does wage dispersion increase because of economic 
"globalization," technical innovation, or failures in 
education? What (as recent controversy has asked 
anew) is the relative importance of “nature” as 
against “nurture” in accounting for inequality? In the 
international arena and in regional blocs, can units of 
diverse size and power co-exist? And what policy 
answers, if any, flow from the alternative answers to 
these questions? What forms of inequality should 
political analysts and actors endorse, deplore, or 
ignore? How should inequality be measured, and 
how do our normative judgements about inequality 
affect or measurement and analysis of it? How, if at 
all, does the power to affect inequality influence 
how one judges it? 


Surely students of politics, along with other social 
scientists, are called to offer answers to these 
pressing concerns. We invite panels and papers, and 
will offer plenary sessions and roundtables, that 
address them from economic and_ sociological, 
domestic and international, legal and behavioral, 
normative and empirical, approaches. We _ will 
particularly welcome efforts to nurture 
interdisciplinary inquiry. Prospective proposers are 
cordially invited to approach the co-chairs informally 
with their questions and ideas. 
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Division 2. Political Thought and Philosophy: 
Historical Approaches. Deborah Baumgold, 
Department of Political Science 1284, University of 
Oregon, Euguene, OR 97403-1284; (503) 346-4884 
or (503) 346-4866; (503) 346-4860 (fax) [indicate 
department]; baumgold@oregon.uoregon.edu 


Inequality has a different resonance in the history of 
political thought than elsewhere in the study of 
politics. In the late twentieth century, we assume 
inequality is a problem, but through most of the 
history of political thought it was taken for granted 
and, in one guise or another, celebrated. Does this 
shift in values render pre-modern theory irrelevant-- 
even hostile--to contemporary inquiry? Or, is the 
shift in attitudes more apparent than real? In short, 
what can theories that treat inequality as a good 
contribute to our thinking? Perennial questions 
about the relevance of the history of political thought 
are particularly acute with respect to the subject of 
inequality. These questions can be addressed, 
directly or indirectly, by papers on a variety of 
topics. | would particularly welcome proposals for 
panels or roundtables that encourage critical 
discussion by including divergent points of view. 
These might focus, for example, on work of a single 
theorist, and include interpretations critical of 
inegalitarian features of the work as well as 
interpretations locating these in historical context. 


One way in which the history of poiitical thought can 
inform our thinking is by elucidating various 
conceptions and dimensions of inequality. Papers 
might focus on the conceptualization of inequality in 
a particular theory or tradition (republican, liberal, 
etc.); treat the history of a specific concept; or 
examine some type or dimension of inequality (e. g., 
citizenship, virtue). How is inequality defined? How 
are legitimate inequalities distinguished from 
illegitimate ones? How does “inequality” differ from- 
- and relate to--other concepts of social division and 
diversity? Are the sources of inequality structural or 
is inequality seen as a product of differences among 
individuals and groups? Papers might address the 
relationship between these questions and other, core 
principles of a theory or tradition. 


Since inequality can enter into political theory in the 
shape of theoretical principles and/or empirical 
assumptions, the subject invites consideration of the 
relationship between "is" and "ought." How do the 
"facts" of inequality impact ideas about what is 
possible and desirable in political practice and, vice- 
versa, how do inegalitarian principles shape accounts 
of the facts? Empirical assumptions concern 
illegitimate as well as legitimate inequalities: papers 
might address the impact of what are perceived to 
be illegitimate inequalities on other theoretical values 
and principles. 
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These suggestions by no means exhaust the range of 
topics relevant to the theme of “Inequality and 
Politics" nor do they touch on the variety of other 
subjects of interest in the historical division. | would 
like to encourage proposals for (1) sharply-focused 
panels and/or (2) roundtables or panels that 
incorporate diverse approaches. 


Division 3. Normative Political Theory. Alan 
Wertheimer, Department of Political Science, P.O. 
Box 54110, University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 
05405-4110; (802) 656-4318; (802) 656-0758 
(fax); awerthei@ moose.uvm.edu 


After several years of important and continuing 
debate about political liberalism (which, among other 
issues, | hope to continue at this conference), this 
year’s theme, “Inequality and Politics," provides an 
opportunity to put distributional issues at the center 
of our discussions. Although | welcome proposals 
on the full range of issues in normative political 
theory, preference will be given to proposals that 
focus on this year’s theme. 


Here are some possibilities, although | have no 
illusions about the causal efficacy of such 
suggestions. We should ask, among other things, 
whether and why inequality is bad, per se? We 
could have panels which focus on the forms that 
inequalities can take in relationships, for example, 
oppression, domination, exploitation, etc. What 
sorts of inequalities are most important ? 
Inequalities of resources? Welfare? Power? 
Opportunities? We should, of course, consider 
interplay between political, social, and economic 
inequalities. We could ask whether group inequality 
matters? In what ways? And which groups? Race? 
Gender? National? Generational? Occupational? 
We could consider inequality in the context of 
institutions, policies, and practices: the family, 
campaigns, education, health care, taxation, 
inheritance, litigation. We could consider the 
normative relevance (if any) of bodies of empirical 
research, for example, genetic differences, 
evolutionary psychology, etc. And, of course, we 
should ask whether and how inequality can be 
justified. 


| particularly encourage proposals for "meet the 
author" panels on recent books or articles, but | also 
encourage proposals for panels that revisit classic 
books and articles (with or without the author). In 
addition, | welcome proposals for panels built on a 
decision-forcing case. Here’s an illustration taken 
from an article on equality of opportunity by 
Christopher Jencks: How should a third-grade 
teacher distribute her time? Should she respond to 
differences in effort? environmental disadvantages? 
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genetic disadvantages? superior ability? After the 
presentation of the case and comments from 
panelists, a case could serve as the basis for an 
interactive exchange between panelists and 
audience. In keeping with APSA tradition, | will 
consider proposals for papers and panels based on 
abstracts or short descriptions. But, and deviating 
from tradition, some preference will be given to 
papers that are (roughly) complete. 


Division 4. Foundations of Political Theory*. Jean 
Bethke Elshtain, Social and Political Ethics, The 
Divinity School, Swift Hall, University of Chicago, 
1025 E. 58th Street, Chicago, IL 60637; (312) 702- 
7252; (312) 702-6048 or (312) 643-8298 (fax). 


The Foundations division encourages a wide range of 
approaches to political theory and, as well, a 
plurality of creative styles for presenting material and 
engaging often controversial issues. Those who 
want to organize traditional panels with paper givers 
and discussants are, of course, welcome. But | 
would also welcome "meet the author" panels, 
roundtables, and encounters between scholars and 
political practitioners given the theme for this year’s 
annual meeting. Another experiment | encourage is 
the circulation of a major paper to a select audience 
of 10-12 political theorists who would then be 
invited to comment briefly on that paper in order to 
solicit the paper writer’s response as well as that of 
the general audience in attendance. 


Bearing in mind that the 1996 theme--Inequality and 
Politics-- is extraordinarily broad, proposals that 
compel fresh encounters with the theme will be 
especially welcome. This should by no means 
discourage anyone who wishes to revisit the ways in 
which classical political thinkers have taken up the 
question of inequality (say, Rousseau’s Second 
Discourse) but |! do hope to elicit creative 
confrontations and appropriations from a variety of 
modes of scholarly discourse and approaches both 
within and without the standard tradition. No list of 
possible topics under this broad rubric could possibly 
be comprehensive; any list must needs fall short. 
But it might be a spur to inquiry to keep in mind 
millennial speculations concerning the ‘future’ of 
inequality as we move into the twenty-first century 
within established democracies; in newly emergent 
democracies; and in_ societies that govern 
themselves under an alternative set of ordering 
principles. Is inequality between ‘first world’ nations 
and other less well placed nations bound to deepen? 
If not, why not? Given the globalization of economic 
forces, what are the likely results for inequality 
within all countries, West and East, North and 
South? What does political theory, broadly 
understood, have to offer us by way of edification, 


instruction, optimistic prospects or gloomy 
forecasts? There are many ways to go and |! 
welcome the opportunity to see what you come up 
with. 


Division 5. Formal Political Theory. John E. Roemer, 
Department of Economics, University of California- 
Davis, Davis, CA 95616; (916) 752-3226; (916) 
752-9382 (fax); jeroemer@ucdavis.edu 


Papers, or proposals for panels, consisting typically 
of three papers and one or several discussants, are 
invited. A proposal to present a paper should include 
its abstract; a proposal for a panel should include the 
title of the panel session, the roster of participants, 
paper titles, and abstracts of papers. 


Any paper, or panel of papers, using formal 
modelling techniques to study a political question 
may be proposed, as may be papers testing the 
validity of formal models. Consistent with the 1996 
meeting’s theme, proposals are _ especially 
encouraged on two broad questions: the effect on 
economic inequality (income or wealth distribution) 
of particular political processes and systems, and , 
conversely, the effect on the political process of 
economic inequality. Proposals need not, however, 
be limited to these questions, nor even to the 
general theme of "Inequality and Politics.” 


Submissions by e-mail are encouraged. Proposals 
should, in any case, contain the e-mail address of 
the author or organizer. 


Division 6. Political Methodology*. Elizabeth Gerber, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
California-San Diego, La Jolla, CA 92093; (619) 
534-2022; (619) 534-7130 (fax); egerber@weber. 
ucsd.edu 


The field of political methodology involves the 
development of empirical methods and _ their 
application to substantive political science problems. 
Research in political methodology cuts across 
traditional subfields of the discipline, including but 
certainly not limited to comparative politics, 
international relations, legislative studies, voting 
behavior, and public opinion. Often methods 
developed in one_ subfieid have important 
applications to problems in other subfields. | 
therefore encourage the submission of papers from 
a wide variety of substantive areas that deal with 
problems of data and estimation. | also welcome 
proposals for entire panels. 


In recent years, papers in political methodology have 
focused largely on issues of estimation. This 
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includes developing new estimators, importing 
estimation techniques from other disciplines and 
adapting them to the unique problems posed by 
political science data, comparing alternative solutions 
to a given empirical political science problem, and 
evaluating the properties of existing estimators. It 
also includes the development and assessment of 
techniques for analyzing qualitative data. Improving 
the tools and techniques used in empirical political 
science - broadly defined- is critical to the discipline, 
and | encourage the submission of proposals for 
papers that deal with the analysis of qualitative and 
quantitative data. 


Methodology is more than strictly estimation. In my 
opinion, political methodology ought to address the 
whole set of issues that arise in the process of 
political analysis, from research design, to data 
collection, to analysis and estimation, to evaluation 
and interpretation. | would like to organize panels in 
some or all of the following areas: innovations in 
survey methodologies and data collection; collecting 
and analyzing qualitative data; new applications of 
data such as testing formal theories; and new, non- 
data-analytic methodologies such as simulations and 
laboratory experiments. 


Division 7. Legislative Behavior*. Elaine K. Swift, 
Department of Government, Eastern Washington 
University, Mail Stop 30, Cheney, WA 99004; (509) 
359-2457/2362; (509) 359-6732 (fax); eswift@ 
ewu.edu 


The 104th Congress gives us plenty to think about! 
What has and has not changed? Are there historical 
parallels? How well do leading theories stand up? 
What will happen in the 1996 elections? | welcome 
proposals for roundtables, papers, and other ways of 
addressing these questions. 


| also welcome proposals on the equally timely 
theme of the 1996 meeting, “Inequality and 
Politics." Specific topics might include racial 
redistricting, class politics, gender and _ racial 
representation in the new Republican order, and the 
implications of dissolving congressional caucuses. 


In addition, | look forward to receiving proposals on 
the many other subjects that have always made 
Congress an absorbing institution to study. 


Division 8. Presidency Research*. Mary E. Stuckey, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Mississippi, University, MS 38677; (601) 232-7415; 
(601) 232-7808 (fax); psmes@cypress.mesr. 
olemiss.edu 


Proposals are invited for papers, roundtables, and 
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panels on all aspects of presidential research. Both 
qualitative and quantitative methodologies are 
welcome, but studies that offer purely anecdotal 
evidence should be avoided. Proposals that utilize 
comparative or interdisciplinary approaches and/or 
that develop new theoretical or methodological 
ground are particularly encouraged, as are proposals 
that apply or extend the conference theme of 
"Politics and Inequality." 


Proposals for complete panels, especially those that 
might be co-sponsored with other sections, are 
welcome, as are participants from other disciplines. 
Please include an abstract detailing of the proposed 
paper or panel, as well as the names, affiliations, 
and addresses of all proposed participants. Those 
interested in appearing as discussants or panel chairs 
should include a brief statement specifying their 
research interests. 


Division 9. Public Opinion and Participation. Michael 
C. Dawson, Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, 5828 S. University Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60637; (312) 702-8462; (312) 702- 
1689 (fax); daws@cicero.spc.uchicago.edu 


Proposals for both papers and panels in all areas of 
public opinion are welcome for the 1996 meetings. 
We especially encourage proposals for both panels 
and papers which center on the theme of the 1996 
meetings “Politics and Inequality." A wide variety of 
approaches to this theme in the realm of public 
opinion will be entertained. | encourage researchers 
to consider papers and panels on how inequality in 
polities shapes public opinion in a variety of domains. 
For example, how do unequal resources among 
individual responses shape opinion and how do 
neighborhood/community based inequalities affect 
access to information, contacts with influential 
individuals, etc? Does either community. or 
individually based inequalities make one more or less 
likely to be embedded in information networks? Does 
widespread social inequality make citizens more or 
less likely to be influenced buy the type of elite 
debates that contemporary’ public opinion 
researchers argue are critical to shaping public 
opinion and/or are these inequalities likely to 
generate “counter-elites" which provide a different 
discourse that shapes public opinion for some, but 
not other, communities? 


Also encouraged are studies which test general 
theories of public opinion by the study of group 
conflict within polities. Which elites shape opinion 
for which groups in any given society? What 
happens to public opinion within disadvantaged 
groups when these groups are less likely to receive 
elite opinions? How well do theories of public opinion 
within democracies perform when democratic 


societies with deep "permanent" inequalities exist? 


Methodologically, how useful are our empirical and 
theoretical tools for analyzing public opinion when 
significant inequalities exist? Papers and panels 
which seek to compare the utility of cati based 
surveys, focus groups, historical research, or elite 
interviews for both research focused on inequality 
and more general public opinion research will be 
welcomed. Papers and panels which focus on how 
recent statistical innovations can improve our public 
opinion research will also be formed. 


Finally, | encourage researchers to propose topics 
that link public opinion research to other sub-fields 
such as political theory and methodology. The above 
is meant to be suggestive but by no means 
exhaustive. | look forward to a broad range of 
proposals. 


Division 10. Elections and Electoral Behavior*. 
Helmut Norporth, Department of Political Science, 
SUNY-Stony Brook, Stony Brook, NY 11794-4392; 
(516) 632-7640; (516) 632-9023 (fax); hnorporth@ 
ccvm.sunysb.edu 


The theme of "Inequality and Politics" has an 
immediately recognizable ring for students of 
elections. It is a fact of political life that many 
citizens fail to participate, and those who get elected 
are, by definition, 2 numerically tiny minority. 
Moreover, the translation of votes cast into 
representational shares in policymaking institutions 
raises all sorts of questions about equality. Hence, 
| am inviting proposals for papers on topics dealing 
especially with the problem of inequality in designing 
electoral systems, in explanations of voter turnout, 
and in fathoming the policy consequences of 
elections. This ‘s not exclusively a call for papers 
using quantitative models of analysis; formal-theory 
approaches are also welcome. | am less keen, 
however, on hand-wringing exercises. 


In addition, | would like to see proposals dealing with 
any of the following topics. One rather specific one 
has to do with forecasting the 1996 presidential 
election, which will be looming over this APSA 
meeting. In a more general vein, | am interested in 
proposals dealing with the specifications of election- 
forecasting models. Another timely topic relates to 
the primary elections in 1996. What can we learn 
from the 1996 experience about theories of choice 
in primary elections? Furthermore, the 1994 
midterm election has produced a new brand of 
divided government. What are the electoral! 
foundations of this novel configuration? In a related 
vein, | would be interested in proposals taking 
another stab at the prospects of a party realignment. 
We may be too hasty in proclaiming one, but also 


tend to write off the possibility too quickly. 


While most proposals in this section will be dealing 
with American elections, | am open to those with a 
comparative dimension as well. In particular, | am 
inviting proposals that are cross-national by design, 
that is, they examine a problem of electoral study 
with comparable data from several countries. Also, 
the transition to democracy in Eastern Europe raises 
questions of how our old theories of electoral choice 
work in new democracies. 


Beyond panels of the familiar sort, | plan to set up an 
“author meets critics" encounter. So nominate a 
recent book on elections/electoral behavior along 
with a group of critics! | am also inclined to extend 
this kind of format to high-profile articles in our 
journals. To air out conflicting views on some highly 
controversial propositions in our subfield, | am 
thinking about setting up a one-on-one debate. So 
send in your nominations. 


In any event, do not let these guidelines keep you 
from submitting any ingenious, promising, thought- 
provoking proposal that does not fit any of the boxes 
above. 


Division 11. Political Organizations and Parties*. 
Barbara C. Burrell, Wisconsin Survey Research Lab, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1930 Monroe 
Street, Madison, WI 53711; (608) 265-2029; (608) 
262-3366 (fax); burrel@wsrl.cee.uwex.edu 


Questions of equality and inequality historically have 
been central to the formation and life of political 
organizations and parties. The theme of "Inequality 
and Politics" provides us with the prime opportunity 
to reflect upon and advance our knowledge in this 
very important area of study. We should assess the 
extent to which political organizations and parties 
have worked to expand equality. | urge paper 
proposers to think about the ways in which their 
research is linked to notions of equality and 
inequality in political organizations and parties. 


| would like papers and presentations to be 
historically grounded regarding how political 
organizations and parties have dealt with issues of 
equality and participation in the past, and how in the 
contemporary era, especially within the context of 
the information superhighway and expanding 
democratic politics globally, poiitical organizations 
and parties are linking citizens to their government. 
Proposals that incorporate ideas concerning diversity 
within the overarching theme of inequality are 
especially encouraged. | hope that we will have a 
combination of traditional panels with forrnal papers 
being presented as well as roundtables and other 
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discussion modes. Please feel free to propose whole 
panels or roundtables and also send me suggestions 
for discussants and panel chairs. 


Division 12. Law and Courts*. Major G. Coleman, 
Department of Political Science, SUNY at Buffalo, 
Buffalo, NY 14260-4121; (716) 645-2251, ext. 
505; (716) 645-2166 (fax); mgcole@ubvms.cc. 
buffalo.edu; cr Howard Gillman, Department of 
Political Science, University of Southern California, 
VKC 327; Los Angeles, CA 90089-0044; (213) 740- 
8861; (213)740-8893 (fax); gillman@rcf.usc.edu 


Proposals for panels, roundtables, and papers on a 
variety of topics relating to Law and Courts are 
invited. They may be sent to either of the co-chairs. 
Our ambitious goal is to put together a program that 
includes behavioral, ethnographic, and _ historical 
work. The proposals may be court centered or may 
explore the role of law outside of courts. We are 
interested in work that sheds light on institutional 
practices or social and race relations. 


In addition to projects that emphasize the theme 
"Inequality and Politics" we would encourage you to 
consider some of the following topics: the impact of 
the law on race, gender, class, ethnic and other 
types of inequality; Martin Luther King Jr’s. approach 
to civil rights law; voting rights jurisprudence in light 
of Lani Guinier’s The Tyranny of the Majority; Critical 
race theory and Critical legal studies; legal, political, 
and economic considerations in recent affirmative 
action debates; conceptualizations of equality and 
citizenship in comparative constitutional practice; 
multicultural challenges to the traditions of national 
courts; courts and democratization; transitional 
protections for human rights; “new insitutionalist" 
perspectives on American’ constitutional 
development; extra-judicial or “counter-hegemonic" 
constitutional practices (including perhaps militia 
movements); law and the politics of social 
movements; property law and_= environmental 
regulation; institutional v. behavioral perspectives on 
judicial politics; relationships among intra- and inter- 
national judicial systems; a roundtable on recent 
“state of the field" essays. 


Please be inspired but not put off by these 
suggestions. Any good idea is welcome. Individuals 
interested in presenting a paper should submit a one- 
page abstract that provides a brief overview of the 
paper and your assessment of the _ topic’s 
significance to our understanding of Law and Courts. 
We are willing to organize discrete papers into more- 
or-less coherent groupings, but do not overlook the 
advantages of organizing yourselves into focused or 
provocative groupings before submitting your 
proposals. 
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Proposals for panels must provide an abstract for 
each paper. Proposals for roundtables must include 
a statement about the subject matter to be 
addressed as well as information about each of the 
participants. We also strongly encourage more 
imaginative formats. 


Requests from individuals who wish to serve as 
discussants or panel chairs are also welcome. All 
proposals as well as requests to serve as chair or 
discussant should be accompanied by a curriculum 
vita. 


Division 13. Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence. 
Joseph Stewart, Jr., School of Social Sciences, 
University of Texas-Dallas, P.O. Box 830688, 
Richardson, TX 75083-0688; (214) 883-2571; (214) 
883-2735 (fax); jstewart@utdallas.edu 


The theme of the 1996 program, “Inequality and 
Politics," is an ideal topic for scholars of 
constitutional law and jurisprudence. Much of 
constitutional law and jurisprudence is concerned 
with the definition and resolution of inequality. 
Proposals are invited for papers, panels, roundtables, 
"meet the author" panels, retrospectives, or "meet 
the practitioner" panels. 


An effort will be made to treat constitutional law and 
jurisprudence both as dependent and as independent 
variables. That is, | hope to have an array of 
papers/panels which attempt to explain how or why 
certain patterns, doctrines,or instances’ of 
constitutional law and jurisprudence have been (or 
will be) produced. For example, what has been the 
impact of divided party government on federal 
judicial appointments and on subsequent doctrinal 
developments in federalism, separation of powers, or 
civil liberties? 


Another array of papers/panels should detail the 
impact of constitutional law and jurisprudence on 
other political actors, public policy, the polity, or 
society. For example, an interesting recent 
development has been the narrowing of habeas 
corpus by the Rhenquist court. What impact has 
that change in interpretation had on courts’ dockets 
or on criminal justice policy? 


Preference will be given to proposals which (1) 
promise theoretically driven and/or empirical research 
which reflects the theme of Inequality and (2) are 
submitted by the deadline. | anticipate that some 
panels will not be directly related to the program 
theme. 


| am open to proposals that treat historical or 
contemporary subjects, constitutional and 
jurisprudential developments in any venue, or 
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doctrinal development in any substantive area. 
Other possible topics include studies of individual 
judges or justices, the role of litigation in general and 
by interest groups in particular, or issues in 
constitutional politics. Furthermore, this list is meant 
to be suggestive, not exhaustive. 


As usual, | shall look for opportunities to co-sponsor 
panels with related divisions, and a special effort will 
be made to coordinate with the Section on Law and 
Courts to assure that coherence and participation are 
maximized. It is imperative, however, that you 
notify me if you are submitting your proposal to 
another division. 


Volunteers for service as a panel chair or, 
particularly, as a discussant are especially solicited. 
Such communications should include notification of 
your particular interest. 


Division 14. Public Administration*. H. George 
Frederickson, Department of Public Administration, 
318 Blake Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 
66045; (913) 864-3527; (913) 864-5208 (fax); 
gfred@falcon.cc.ukans.edu 


Paper, panel, roundtable, workshop and other 
session proposals on all aspects of public 
administration are invited. Requests to serve as 
convener, discussant or moderator are also 
welcome. The conference theme, "Inequality and 
Politics," is, of course, an issue of importance to the 
field. Papers and sessions relating to this theme are 
especially invited. 


This year there is a special effort to encourage 
programming’ innovations. We _ will welcome 
suggestions for alternatives to the traditional three 
papers on a theme with two. discussants. 
Suggestions for alternative to traditional panels 
include “meet the author" sessions, poster sessions, 
scholar meeting practitioners sessions, and the like. 


The theme of "Inequality and Politics" is central to 
the matter of bureaucratic discretion. Models of 
limited bureaucratic discretion (Lowi, for example) 
assume that issues of inequality are generally outside 
the range of acceptable bureaucratic discretion. 
Models of neutral competence are rather similar. 
Models of the bureaucrat as policy entrepreneur 
(Lewis), as leader (Dilulio or Behn), as empowered 
(Barzelay), as agent (Wamsley, et al), or as 
constitutionally based (Rohr) all assume a wider 
range of discretion. Should this wider range of 
discretion include issues of inequality (Frederickson)? 


The issue of bureaucratic discretion is closely linked 
to the question of responsibility. Is the neutrally 


competent public administrator implementing public 
policy which is_ clearly inequitable being 
irresponsible? Is the bureaucrat making the law fair 
being irresponsible? 


Papers and panels on bureaucratic discretion and 
responsibility are, therefore, especially suited to the 
theme of the conference. 


Proposals should be in writing and include a one 
page abstract with details of the significance of the 
subject, theory, research perspectives, methods, etc. 
Please provide the full name, rank, institutional 
affiliation, telephone, and fax numbers as a part of 
each proposal. If a full panel is being proposed it is 
necessary to have prior agreement of proposed panel 
participants. 


Division 15. Federalism and intergovernmental 
Relations*. Joseph F. Zimmerman, Graduate School 
of Public Affairs, SUNY-Albany, Albany, NY 12222; 
(518) 442-5378; (518)442-5298 (fax). 


The theme of the 1996 annual meeting--"Inequality 
and Politics"-- suggests specific topics relating to 
intergovernmental efforts to eliminate discrimination 
based upon age, ethnicity, religion, and race in the 
United States and other nations. Papers are also 
sought which examine discrimination in the form of 
interstate trade barriers and the roles of the national 
legislature and judiciary in removing such barriers. 


The controversies surrounding congressional bills 
providing for preemption of state authority to 
regulate product liability and the insurance industry 
highlight the need for papers analyzing the rationale 
for congressional preemption of state regulatory 
authority and effectiveness of the various types of 
total and partial preemption. Reform of the welfare 
system is another current issue  meriting 
examination. The key role played by the judiciary in 
determining the dividing line between state and 
national regulatory authority, particularly the reach of 
the commerce clause, could be the subject of a 
paper or panel. 


Papers building upon and adapting the dual and 
cooperative theories of federalism to the realities of 
the federal system in the United States at the end of 
the twentieth century will be welcomed as will 
proposals dealing with other aspects of national- 
state, interstate, and local-state relations in federal 
systems throughout the world. 


Readers are encouraged to present proposals for 
papers, panels, roundtables, "meet the author,” and 
scholar-practitioner panels. Each proposal must 
include the author, title, address, telephone number 
and Fax number for each participant. A paper 
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proposal must contain an abstract with details on the 
topic, methodological and theoretical approaches 
employed, and data sources. A panel proposal must 
contain similar information on each paper. Offers to 
chair panels and serve as discussants will be 
appreciated. 


Division 16. Urban Politics*. Kenneth K. Wong, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
5835 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IL. 60637; (312) 
702-0753; (312) 702-0248 (fax); stdwong@ 
cicero.spc.uchicago.edu 


Proposals are invited for panels, papers, and 
roundtables pertaining to all aspects of urban politics 
and policy. | am particularly interested in proposals 
that examine the following issues--(1) Cities and 
National Politics: In what ways are cities affected by 
the Reagan-Bush administration and the divided 
governance in the Clinton presidency? How does 
federal retrenchment reshape urban priorities and 
service delivery? What are the lessons from policy 
implementation in education, housing, health care, 
among others? 


(2) Resource Allocation Within Cities: How 
equitable are the allocation of municipal services? 
What are the political conditions that facilitate 
redistribution? Are there new coalitions being 
formed to address emerging challenges? What are 
the innovative practices that enable growth without 
sacrificing fairness? 


(3) Alternative Forms of Urban Governance: 
Various structures of governance have been created 
to address urban problems. These include a 
commission that oversees Washington DC’s 
finances, metropolitan-wide service coordination in 
Portland and Minneapolis, adoption of performance- 
based accountability systems, and contracting out 
schooling and other services to private service 
providers. How do these arrangements alter the 
distribution of power? What kinds of costs and 
benefits resulted from these practices? Are there 
far-reaching implications on the allocation of 
functions between the state and local governments? 


(4) Politics of Equality: Within’ the 
metropolitan area, the economic gap is widening 
between the haves and the havenots. In what ways 
has politics helped sustain inequality? How can 
policymakers develop political strategies to address 
concentrated poverty, mediate conflict among 
immigrant groups, and manage rivalry between racial 
groups in urban and suburban settings? 


Paper proposals should specify the topic to be 
investigated, theoretical and methodological 
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approach to be used, and data sources. Detailed 
proposals will receive the strongest consideration. 
Every effort will be made to include proposals 
representative of the rich diversity of work in the 
urban field. 


Division 17. State Politics and Policy*. Thomas 
Holbrook, Department of Political Science, University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. P.O. Box 413, Milwaukee, 
WI 53201; (414) 229-5010; (414) 229-5021 (fax); 
homeboy@csd.uwm.edu 


State politics is a very flexible subfield, able to 
accommodate a variety of different substantive, 
theoretical, and methodological approaches and 
interests. Evidence of this can be found in the 
abundance of different subjects studied and 
approaches used by authors on State Politics and 
Policy panels at previous APSA meetings. It is 
hoped that this tradition can be continued at the 
1996 meeting. However, because of a limited 
number of panels available and a somewhat less 
limited number of paper proposals, certain guidelines 
will be used to determine which of the proposed 
papers and panel topics will be selected. Priority will 
be given to those papers that are comparative in 
nature and offer generalizable results. By this | mean 
that papers should analyze the dependent 
phenomenon in a manner that allows for 
generalizations to be made across states, across 
time, or across states and time. Priority will also be 
given to those papers that address important or 
controversial issues in state politics. These topics 
could represent unresolved substantive questions or 
important methodological issues in state politics. 
Proposals for papers that address measurement 
issues in state politics are especially encouraged. 
Finally, some priority will be given to those papers 
and panel proposals that fit the theme of the 1996 
meeting--"Inequality and Politics." Given the long 
history of state politics research in this area, | think 
the State Politics and Policy panels represent an 
especially rich opportunity for addressing this theme. 
| am particulariy interested in papers that investigate 
the sources and consequences of _ inequality 
(political, social, economic) in the states. Studies of 
state policies intended to redress inequalities also 
seem particularly appropriate for this meeting. 


Besides paper proposals, innovative ideas for panels 
topics are aiso invited. Of particular interest are 
ideas concerning potential roundtable topics, "state 
of the discipline" panels, retrospectives on a 
prominent scholar’s body of work, or some other 
innovative approach. in addition, | encourage 
seasoned scholars who do not plan to present a 
paper to consider participating as a discussant or 
panel chair. 
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Paper proposals should include an abstract that (1) 
describes how the paper fits the criteria outline 
above, (2) highlights the importance of the study, 
and (3) provides a description of the methodological 
and theoretical approaches that will be used. Panel 
proposals should also focus on how the panel fits 
the criteria listed earlier. 


Division 18. Public Policy*. Virginia Gray, 
Department of Political Science, 1414 Social 
Sciences Building, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455; (612) 624-8529; (612) 
626-7599 (fax); vgray@ polisci.umn.edu 


This year’s program theme, "Inequality and Politics,” 
provides a natural focus for the Public Policy 
Division. | welcome paper proposals that explore the 
topic of inequality from a_ theoretical, 
methodological, or empirical perspective: how do 
we conceptualize inequality; how do we measure it; 
what policies are reducing or exacerbating it? Some 
papers will, | expect, examine current reforms in 
welfare and other social policies and how those 
reforms may affect inequality. 


Beyond those papers and panels that concentrate on 
inequality, there will be room for examination of a 
variety of topics in traditional areas of public policy: 
cross-national comparative studies, comparative 
state or city studies in the American context, policy 
evaluation, policy design, policy process studies, 
case studies of particular programs, and so forth. 
Collectively, our division’s panels should reflect the 
diversity and vitality of the public policy subfield. 


Paper proposals should include an _ abstract 
specifying the topic to be explored, the type of 
analysis to be undertaken, and the contribution to be 
made by the proposed paper. Panei proposals should 
specify the topic, the types of possible participants, 
and justify the importance of the topic. Innovative 
panel formats will be especially welcome. 


Division 19. Political Economy*. Frances Rosenbluth, 
Department of Politics, Yale University, New Haven, 
CT 06520-8301; (203) 432-5672; (203) 432-6196 
(fax); rosenblu@minerva.cis.yale.edu 


Political economy encompasses two distinct research 
agendas: 1) the substantive concern with the politics 
of economic policymaking, and 2) the application of 
microeconomic methods to problems in politics. 
Although each approach has a large and loyal 
following, recent efforts to cross-fertilize the two 
approaches hold promise for further enriching our 
understanding of politics. Both approaches, 
obviously, have much to say about the overall 


convention theme, "Inequality and Politics." 


In this spirit of optimism, | will give priority to panels 
that seek to bridge the _ traditional and 
microeconomic. approaches. Individual paper 
proposals from either approach are welcome--but 
understand that your paper may be matched with 
others on a similar theme from a_ different 
perspective. Panel proposals are encouraged to 
include participants from both research perspectives. 
Especially welcome are panels or roundtables that 
reconsider classic ideas in the field--such as 
collective action -- or that consider anew 
nonmainstream ideas -- such as culture. Proposals 
for panels or for roundtables that bridge the 
traditional field boundaries (American politics, 
comparative politics, international relations) are also 
especially appropriate to a field such as political 
economy. | also encourage proposals for panels with 
nontraditional formats such as decision-forcing case 
studies or "scholar meets practitioner" panels. 


Finally | welcome offers to serve as discussants by 
those interested in spanning diverse approaches. 


Division 20. Women and Politics*. Joyce Gelb, 
Director of Women’s Studies, CUNY Graduate 
Center, 33 West 42nd Steet, New York, NY 10036; 
(212) 642-2247/2295; (212) 642-1978 (fax); 
jkg@cunyvms1.gc.cuny.edu 


The theme of the 1996 meetings --"inequality and 
Politics" -- offers a benchmark against which 
research and theory related to women, participation 
and representation, may be analyzed and assessed. 
To what extent have women’s movements, new 
approaches to empowerment and national and 
international trends affected women’s status and 
role in comparative context? 


In the United States, how may the impact of the 
1992 "Year of the Woman" be assessed in the light 
of the "Contract for America"? What are the 
implications of attacks on low income women via 
proposed changes in welfare and poverty policy and 
on all women through affirmative action policy for a 
future politics of inequality? Analysis of the 
significance of affirmative action for gender based 
equality, both theoretically and empirically, would be 
welcome. Attention to changes in policy and politics 
for women at the state and local level, as well as 
analysis of the ways in which women officeholders 
make a difference politically, is encouraged as well. 


Is there a “post feminist" generation? Attitudinal 
and survey research, particularly as it i!luminates 
generational changes related to inequality and policy 
change, would be especially encouraged. What will 
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be the future shape and scope of the feminist 
movement in the US; how will it address issues of 
economic and racial, as well as gender based, 
inequality ? 


In comparative perspective, what constitutional, 
institutional, electoral and partisan arrangements 
have proven most likely to reduce inequalities for 
women? How do the new patterns of ethnic and 
national instability affect women in particular? Have 
inequalities been heightened or lessened in the post- 
Communist politics of Eastern Europe and Russia? 
Comparative attention to issues of mobilization, 
social movement activism, political representation 
and policy development related to gender, 
particularly in Africa, Asia, the Middle East and Latin 
America, will be welcomed as well. To what extent 
can comparative policy analysis suggest mechanisms 
for reduction of gender based inequality? 


In addition to empirical research, debates related to 
theory will be given special attention. These may 
include questions of citizenship as they affect 
women and inequality as well as new theoretical 
analysis related to feminist inquiry on such issues as 
power, gender, political organization and community. 
Changing paradigms of international politics from a 
feminist perspective are also of primary interest. 
These concerns may take on new relevance in the 
aftermath of the 1995 Beijing meetings; proposals 
for a panel or roundtable dealing with the outcomes 
and significance of these and other international 
forums addressing women’s unequal status and role 
would be welcomed. 


Preference will be given to innovative suggestions 
for panels; papers may also be submitted. 


Division 21. Politics and History*. Paul Pierson, 
Center for European Studies, 27 Kirkland St., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 02138; 
(617)495-4303, ext. 227; (617)495-8509 (fax); 
pierson@harvard.edu; or Eileen McDonagh, 
Department of Political Science, Northeastern 
University, Meserve Hall 303, Boston, MA 02115; 
(617) 373-2796; (617) 496-3993 (fax); 
emcd@neu.edu 


The Politics and History division welcomes proposals 
from a variety of perspectives concerning this year’s 
theme, "Inequality and Politics." We are particularly 
eager to consider those with the _ following 
characteristics: (1) those that use history to study 
political processes over time (rather than simply to 
generate more cases); (2) those that cross subfields 
(e.g., comparative and American, or comparative and 
international relations); (3) those that explicitly 
address methodological issues concerning the role of 
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historical research in the social sciences. We 
encourage panels with a topical focus on historical 
reform eras, the role of culture and ideas in 
promoting or retarding political change, dimensions 
of citizenship, the creation and implementation of 
public policies, and alternative models of political 
development. Attention to class, race, and gender 
as aspects of political inequality over time and within 
institutional settings is encouraged. 


We do not intend these suggestions to be limiting, 
however, and leave the door open for submission of 
additional ideas. Please send a one-page abstract 
outlining the central question, argument, and 
methodology of your paper as well as the topic’s 
contribution to the advancement of our field. We 
encourage panel and roundtable proposals, but in all 
cases please use the forms provided by the APSA. 
We also welcome offers to serve as discussants or 
panel chairs. To facilitate communication, proposals 
and letters should include full names and addresses, 
insitutional affiliations, telephone and fax numbers, 
and e-mail addresses. Proposals that fail to meet the 
deadline set by the APSA will be reviewed only after 
consideration of those which were submitted in a 
timely fashion. 


Division 22. Comparative Politics*. Karen Remmer, 
Department of Political Science, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, NM 87131; (505) 277-5104: 
(505) 277-2821 (fax); remmer@unm.edu 


Proposals are invited for panels, papers, and 
roundtables that deal with theoretical and 
methodological issues of broad concern to students 
of comparative politics. While the division is open to 
all subjects and approaches in comparative politics, 
priority will be given to proposals for panels that 
span regions, subfields, and/or the theoretical divide 
separating the study of the U.S. and other advanced 
industrial states from less developed regions of the 
globe. Topics that will receive special attention are 
the following: (1) the overall theme of the 1996 
conference, "Inequality and Politics;" (2) the impact 
of international influences on domestic politics: (3) 
the interface between democratic institutions and 
economic policies and/or performance; and (4) 
comparative methodology. Proposals that involve 
imaginative or untraditional formats for sessions 
(e.g., initial presentations by commentators rather 
than paper givers) are welcome, as are proposals for 
panels that include a mix of junior and senior 
scholars. 


Early submissions are strongly encouraged. All 
proposals for papers or panels, as well as offers to 
serve as panel chair or discussant, should be 
accompanied by a c.v. Paper proposals must 
provide a one-page abstract detailing the (1) 
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substantive topic, (2) theoretical approach, (3) 
methodology and data, and (4)importance of the 
study. Proposals for panels should include a 
statement of the unifying theoretical rationale, an 
abstract of each paper, and information about each 
participant. Graduate students submitting proposals 
are encouraged to include either a draft of their 
proposed paper or a chapter from their dissertation. 
Please let me know if you are sending a proposal to 
another division. 


Division 23. Comparative Politics of Developing 
Countries. Dwayne Woods, Department of Political 
Science, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 
47907; (317)494-4177; (317)494-0823 (fax); 
woods@ polisci.purdue.edu 


Since the general theme of the conference is 
"Inequality and Politics," | would like to organize the 
developing areas division around the issue of 
“inequality and democratization." | envisage a 
number of panels that focus on the theme of 
“inequality and democratization" in Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. Also, one or two 
of these panels should be broadly comparative, 
looking at the issue of "inequality § and 
democratization" across regions. In addition to the 
different cases and regions presented, | would like to 
organize a roundtable discussion on innovative 
methodological approaches, both qualitative and 
quanitative, to explore the relationship between 
income distribution, markets, and democratic 
consolidation. 


1. Looking at Domestic Factors. The burgeoning 
literature on democratization has looked at the pace 
and timing of democratization, particularly focusing 
on the role of elites in the transition from 
authoritarian rule. Much of the earlier literature has 
been dominated by a voluntarist outlook, explaining 
the nature and timing of democratic transitions on 
the types of “pacts” or “agreements” that elites 
have been able to achieve. More recently, authors 
such as Samuel Huntington have attempted to 
explore both voluntarist and structural factors behind 
what he refers to as the "third wave" of 
democratization. Other scholars have turned their 
attention to the role of domestic social groups in the 
democratization process, especially their respective 
impact on its consolidation. Left out of much of this 
literature is a political economy dimension. In other 
words, what is the relationship between the 
economy and democratization? In what ways has 
the transition to democracy reinforced, altered, or 
lessened patterns of inequality? How are we to 
conceptualize the qualitative nature of democratic 
regimes where sharp income and _ life-chance 
inequalities exist? Also, in what ways do social 


groups attempt to change the distributive system 
under democratic regimes? Who are the winners 
and losers? And are they winners or losers because 
of a structural link between a market economy and 
a democratic state, or because of the absence of 
concerted collective action by different social 
groups? 


2. Looking at the International Dimension. The 
debate with dependency theorists has passed; 
however, their main argument that the international 
dimension matters is now taken as a given by 
scholars of developing areas. What remains 
problematic is the way in which developing nations 
are affected by the dramatic growth in international 
trade, the constantly shifting pattern of the 
international division of labor, structural adjustment 
programs, and the globalization of financial markets. 
In other words, has the internationalization of the 
world economy, lessened or aggravated Third World 
inequalities? There is a need to rethink the linkages 
between domestic economic choices and the role of 
international influences on them, especially in the 
context of the above theme of “inequality and 
democratization." Does democratization make a 
difference in how Third World economies are 
integrated into an international economic system? 
And, if so, does this difference have any effect on 
allocation of resources and to whom? 


All proposals should include a brief synopsis of the 
papers to be presented, and, where possible, 
proposals for panels should leave room for an 
additional paper to be added among those submitted 
individually to the section. 


Division 24. Politics of Communist and Former 
Communist Regimes. Yasheng Huang, CCS, 104 
Lane Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 
48109-1290; (313) 998-7560; (313) 936-2948 
(fax); yasheng.huang@um.cc.umich.edu 


Proposals for panels, roundtables, and papers on a 
variety of topics relating to the study of politics of 
communist and former communist countries are 
welcome. In addition to the them of this year’s 
convention, “Inequality and Politics," | will be 
especially interested in proposals that examine the 
following topics: (1) the political, economic, and 
social causes for the collapse of communism; (2) the 
development of new political and economic 
institutions in the former communist countries; (3) 
the political impact and political causes of economic 
reforms; (4) the successes and failures of different 
reform strategies and their political underpinnings; 
(5) political economy of transitions; (6) international 
political and economic relations of communist and 
former communist countries; (7) ethnic and 
distributional conflicts and their impact. 


This is not meant to be an exhaustive list. 
Preferences will be given to those proposals that 
address theoretical and empirical issues of our 
discipline, use explicit methodologies, compare 
cases, and are inter-disciplinary in approach and in 
the substance of the subject matter. | will also 
welcome offers to serve as discussants on these 
panels. 


Division 25. Comparative Politics of Advanced 
Industrial States. David Soskice, Department for the 
Study of Economic Change and Employment, 
Science Center Berlin, Reichpietschufer 50, D-10785 
Berlin, Germany; (49-30) 25491-104; (49-30)25491- 
480 (fax); apsaais@medea.wz-berlin.de 


This division is open to any proposals which deal 
with politics in advanced industrialized societies. 
Although we hope to attract proposals in the areas 
which are set out below, this aim is not in any way 
meant to rule out other themes. There is only one 
principle which we want, as far as possible, to 
observe: panels should have a comparative focus. 
We hope that will also be true of individual papers 
within panels, and at least that papers which 
concentrate on a single country provide some idea of 
comparative implications. 


Two substantive concepts have attracted much 
interest over the past several years. The first has a 
longer pedigree than the second: this is the 
integration of the forces of world market 
liberalization and massive technological change on 
the one hand and the institutional and strategic 
responses of political, economic, and social systems 
at national and sub-national levels on the other. The 
second, more recent, is the attempt to develop 
theories of comparative types of advanced capitalist 
systems, or at least parts of them; notable examples 
deal with the welfare state, so-called national 
systems of innovation, production regimes, as well 
as the patterning of social democracy, and the 
nature of executive-legislative relations. These two 
approaches are in principle - though not always in 
practice - closely linked. One link is that the aspects 
of advanced economies which are becoming 
systemized are !argely those most affected by the 
forces of liberalization and technological change. 
The second is that it is difficult to develop theories 
of the differentiated institutional restructuring of 
domestic economies as a result of external changes 
without a more comprehensive understanding of the 
domestic systems. 


We are interested in receiving proposals relating to 
the comparative systemic analysis of advanced 
capitalist economies. In particular, proposals relating 
to the political dynamics of insitutional change, 
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including for instance the financial system, wage 
determination and industrial relations, education and 
training, the welfare state, and innovation system 
are particularly welcome. These might be at national 
or sub-national level; they might also be sectoral, as 
in particular industries or groups of industries. One 
approach, though by no means the only way of 
analyzing these questions in terms of political 
science, is the strategic way in which actors and 
institutions have responded to external pressures. 


The focus of the division suggests that links with 
other sub-disciplines of political science might be 
appropriately discussed. That which most readily 
comes to mind is international political economy and 
more generally international relations. A panel to 
explore differences in approach between that of the 
political economy of advanced industrialized 
countries and that of international relations to the 
issues discussed above would be useful. Also useful 
might be a similar panel linking public policy 
approaches with these broader questions. 


Two disciplines traditionally outside political science 
have begun to make important contributions to 
political science discussions of the ‘ink between 
world market liberalization and domestic insitutional 
responses, namely economics and law. Here again, 
proposals that cross strict disciplinary boundaries 
would be attractive. 


Division 26. Politics and Society in Western Europe*. 
Chris Howell, Department of Politics, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074; (216) 775-8649; (216) 
775-8124 (fax); fhowell@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu 


In keeping with the theme of the 1996 convention, 
"Inequality and Politics,” | invite proposals for 
papers, panels, and roundtables on the broad subject 
of the causes and political consequences of 
inequality in Western Europe. Since the middle of 
the 1970s there has been a stark change in the 
nature of the middle of politics and society in 
Western Europe. At the political level this has been 
evidenced by a rightward’ shift in_ politics, 
encompassing both the rise of more conservative 
parties and social formations, and the ideological 
collapse of social democracy and Eurocommunism, 
even where the Left remained in power. At the 
societal level we have seen the return of mass 
unemployment, widening income inequality, an 
expansion of poverty, increased insecurity of jobs, 
political and economic pressure upon welfare states, 
and a weakening and loss of initiative on the part of 
trade unions. In short, inequality of income, wealth, 
life chances, and power have increased markedly in 
most West European societies in the past two 
decades or so. 
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Particularly welcome would be proposals which 
consider a series of political economy questions 
related to inequality. For example: what has been 
the fate of European industrial relations systems and 
trade unionism, and how have unions responded?; 
What role has European integration played in 
economic restructuring, and what kind of action is 
possible at the level of the European Union in 
response to inequality?; And how have the dual 
processes of economic. decentralization and 
internationalization affected society and politics in 
Western Europe? Proposals considering the 
responses of political parties and social movements 
to growing inequality are especially appropriate this 
year. For example: how have new social movements 
and post-materialist parties fared under current 
conditions?; What processes of reorganization and 
reconceptualization are going on within social 
democratic parties?; And the high tide of neo- 
liberalism passes within parties of the right? 


While these topics are of particular interest this year, 
proposals that concern any aspect of politics and 
society in Western Europe are welcome. Proposals 
for panels should provide synopses of the individual 
papers as well as a statement of the themes that 
unify the panel. All proposals should include full 
information on _ participants, including names, 
affiliations, addresses, phone, and fax numbers, and 
e-mail addresses. People who are willing to serve as 
discussants or chairs should indicate their ares of 
interest. Feel free to contact me by phone or e-mail 
if you wish to discuss ideas for papers, panels, or 
roundtables, or if you have any innovative idea for 
organizing a session. 


Division 27. International Collaboration. G. John 
Ikenberry, Department of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania, 222 Stitler Hall, Philadelphia, PA 
19104; (215) 898-7646; (609) 573-2073 (fax); 
ikenberr@sas.upenn.edu 


Inequality is an enduring feature of world politics and 
it is central in theoretical debates about international 
collaboration. This division welcomes proposals for 
papers, panels, and roundtables that focus on 
inequality and the problem of collaboration among 
nations. Possible topics that could be explored 
under the auspices of this division are listed below. 
Please note that this listing is strictly illustrative; 
suggestions for proposals that focus on other issues 
regarding inequality and international collaboration 
are strongly encouraged. 


Theoretical issues: Proposals in this area might focus 
on the impact of power inequalities on international 
collaboration. International relations theories differ 
on the implications of inter-state inequality for 


cooperation and conflict. For some, such as those 
who focus on hegemony, inequality is a source of 
stability and order. For others, it generates conflict. 
How do different configurations of power among 
states influence the prospects of cooperation? Do 
inequalities facilitate or inhibit international 
agreements. Is it possible to talk in theoretical terms 
about the power of smail states? Some theoretical 
traditions, such as liberalism, are silent (or at least 
quiet) on the role of power in cooperation between 
nations. What, if any, is its role? 


Thematic issues: Proposals might also explore the 
role of changing social and economic inequality (or 
"life chances") within and between nations on world 
politics. Is the issue of inequality itself--between 
rich and poor countries--coming back into play? 
How has the end of the Cold War and the changing 
alignments of states altered how states challenge or 
accept international inequalities? What will be the 
impact of growing sociai and income inequalities 
within countries on relations among countries? If 
postwar economic cooperation within the advanced 
industrial world was facilitated by the consolidation 
of the welfare state, how will the erosion of this 
system and rising inequality alter this situation? 


Disciplinary Issues: Proposals might also explore 
issues of inequality and collaboration across 
subfields. This cluster of topics might seek to build 
bridges between international security studies and 
international political economy -- or between 
comparative and international politics. Are there 
characteristic differences in how these different 
subfields conceive of and debate inequality? What 
new types of theoretical and empirical explorations 
might be advanced by cutting across traditional 
fields and subfields? 


In soliciting proposals, this division is looking for a 
wide range of ideas: paper proposals, theme panels, 
roundtables, and more structured debate sessions. 


Division 28. International Security. Robert Powell, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
California-Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 94720; (510) 642- 
4635; (510) 642-9515 (fax). 


The Cold War is over. First, the Soviet Empire and 
then the Soviet Union itself collapsed. Democracy is 
spreading to many states throughout the world. 
And, the euphoria that initially accompanied these 
recent events has begun to fade. Old conflicts of 
interest and new are beginning to surface and 
engender security concerns. 


This division welcomes proposals for panels, papers, 
and roundtables that focus on the sources of threats 
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to states’ security, states’ efforts to deal with these 
threats, and the intended and_ unintended 
consequences of these efforts. Possible topics 
might include: (1) the relation between domestic 
politics and international security. Are some 
domestic disputes more likely than others to pose a 
threat to international security? Liberal democratic 
states are now widely believed not to use force 
against each other. Do other aspects of domestic 
institutions have important consequences for 
international security? (2) the relation between 
economic conflict and military conflict. To what 
extent and under what circumstances can economic 
competition become a security threat? (3) the 
international security consequences of ethnic 
conflict. (4) the emergence of new threats to states’ 
security. What are these threats and to what extent 
is the use of force a possible result? (5) the role of 
international and domestic institutions and 
organizations in ameliorating security threats. (6) 
meta-theoretical. Are there more general ways of 
thinking about security issues that makes the study 
of international security seem less particularistic and 
more general? For example, the use of force is often 
an inefficient outcome of a conflict. After the fact, 
there is often some bargain that the states would 
have preferred to fighting. In this sense, 
international security studies examine actors’ abilities 
to avoid inefficient outcomes. But actors face the 
problem of avoiding inefficient outcomes in many 
different economic, political, and social contexts. Is 
there anything fundamentally different about 
international-security problems? (7) methodological. 
The field of security studies has traditionally focused 
on issues in which the potential use of force is a 
significant issue, while cooperation theory and 
institutionalism have generally centered on subjects 
in which the possible use of military force was not a 
major factor. Both approaches thus have tended to 
select their subject matter on the dependent 
variable. To what extent has this biased our 
understanding of international security? 


Division 29. International Security and Arms 
Control*. Robert H. Dorff, Department of National 
Security and Strategy, US Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, PA 17013; (717) 245-3273; (717) 
245-3530 (fax); dorffr@carlisle-emh2.army.mil 


The international system continues to _ reflect 
elements of continuity and change as the post-Cold 
War world matures. The simultaneous operation of 
forces of integration and fragmentation creates 
contradictory trends and complex problems. 
Together these characteristics of the international 
system posse significant challenges to students and 
practitioners of international security and arms 
control. It therefore seems appropriate to emphasize 
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both the scholarly and the policy dimensions, as well 
as traditional and new approaches, in our 1996 
program. Proposals for papers, panels, and 
roundtables that address these dimensions and 
approaches, conceptually and analytically, are 
encouraged. Rather than listing specific topics and 
questions, let me simply suggest a few general ideas 
for proposals, keeping in mind of course that any 
proposal dealing with international security, arms 
control, and related issues is welcome. 


First, the conference theme, “Inequality and 
Politics", suggests a focus on aspects of inequality 
that have particular relevance for security studies 
and arms control. We will make a concerted effort 
to constitute at least one panel or roundtable with an 
explicit focus on this theme. 


Second, as we enter the second half of the post- 
Cold War decade, sufficient time has passed to 
justify a review and evaluation of the earlier analyses 
of the meaning and implications of the end of the 
Cold War. Those earlier assessments ran the gamut 
from highly optimistic to extremely pessimistic. How 
have the events of the 1990s borne out these 
analyses and their predictions in terms of 
international security and arms control issues? What 
lessons have we learned or should we learn from 
policies and events of the immediate post-Cold War 
period? We would encourage a proposal for a theme 
panel or roundtable addressing such questions. 


Third, because the 1996 Annuai Meeting will be held 
in San Francisco, a focus on the Pacific Rim and Asia 
seems appropriate. Preliminary planning is already 
underway to offer a short course on Asia at the 
Meeting. Therefore, we would be especially 
interested in proposals for papers, panels, and 
roundtables dealing with security and arms control 
issues in Asia and the Pacific Rim. We hope to have 
at least one session addressing these regional issues. 


Finally, we emphasize that our priority is to have the 
highest quality program possible. Consequently, we 
encourage anyone who has a_ well-developed 
proposal for a paper, panel, or roundtable to submit 
it for consideration. We especially encourage 
proposals from advanced graduate students, and we 
will endeavor to include as many as possible on the 
program. 


Panel and roundtable proposals should include the 
names, addresses, and topics for each participant 
along with a description of the theme, focus, or 
emphasis. A brief abstract should accompany each 
individual proposal. 


Division 30. International Political Economy. Duncan 
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Snidal, Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago, 5828 South University Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60637; (312) 702-8078; (312) 702-0926 (fax); 
snidal@uchicago.edu 


Inequality takes different forms in international 
politics. It can be reflected in the distribution of 
power or wealth among states, and these need not 
be in accord. It can be reflected in asymmetric 
interdependence, viewed either in terms of particular 
relations among states or in terms of more deeply 
structured patterns of interaction such as those 
within global capitalism or world culture. It can be 
reflected in the informal and formal organization of 
international relations, ranging from _ general 
implications of sovereignty through the specific rules 
and practice of the WTO or World Bank. It can be 
viewed at the aggregate level in comparing whole 
economies, at a more disaggregated level in 
comparing particular sectors, or at a_ fully 
disaggregated level in terms of individuals. And, of 
course, inequality interacts across levels so as to be 
(depending on your perspective) mutually reinforcing 
or mutually ameliorating. 


Inequality also works different ways in 
international politics -- or so we might think since we 
do not know much about it. Some arguments see 
certain forms of inequality as possibly promoting 
positive interactions among states, such as liberal 
trade theories based on comparative advantage. 
Other arguments see inequality as leading to 
disharmonious relations among units, such as 
structural theories regarding the relations of cores 
and peripheries. And the relation between 
international and domestic inequality opens a host of 
other important questions. 


The theme of inequality thus provides a number of 
opportunities for innovative and exciting panels 
relevant to international political economy so | 
especially encourage proposals for panels, papers or 
roundtables that address it. At the same time, there 
is room for proposals that address questions at the 
forefront of IPE even if they do not directly relate to 
the theme. It is important that panels have an overall 
coherence, however, so panel proposers should 
include an abstract for the session as a whole in 
addition to identifying the individual papers and 
participants involved. 


Finally, | propose the following experiment if any 
panel is willing to undertake it. The panel would be 
restricted to two papers whose authors would 
precommit to distributing their papers (perhaps 
electronically) at least a month in advance to a 
group of twenty or so other scholars who would be 
specially invited to the panel, plus any others who 
request it. The papers would not be presented in the 


normal fashion. Instead several designated 
commentators would lead off an open discussion of 
the issues raised by the papers. 


Division 31. Foreign Policy Analysis. Dario Moreno, 
Department of Political Science, Florida International 
University, University Park Campus, Miami, FL 
33199; (305) 348-2859; (305) 348-3765 (fax) 


The inequality of nations has been a central issue in 
international relations theory. It is understandable 
that the natural inequalities of state attract scholarly 
attention. In their power, size, population, natural 
resources, and geographic positions, states have 
vastly different capabilities. Robert W. Tucker 
observed, "states are, as it were, born unequal, so 
much so, indeed, that by comparison the natural 
inequalities among individuals, appear almost 
marginal." Realist, Liberal, and Radical scholars have 
all noted that history of the international system is 
one of inequality. Because of this history, the theme 
of "Inequality and Politics" is highly relevant to this 
division. Panel and papers that deal with issues of 
inequality from either a normative or non-normative 
approach are especially encouraged. 


The division of foreign policy analysis will also 
welcome paper and panel proposals that break new 
substantive, analytical, or methodological grounds. 
Areas of substantive interest include: 


(1) Systematic Determinants of Foreign Policy: 
including studies that examine the responses in 
foreign policy to global problem in the environment, 
economy, or world system. Papers that analyze 
foreign policy within the context of an interactive 
setting, whether done in formal game theoretic 
terms or more substantive narrative form are 
encouraged. In line with the conference theme, 
proposals that explore the systematic causes of 
inequality are especially germane. 


(2) Comparative Foreign Policy: especially studies 
that concentrate on inequality in a comparative 
perspective, works that break new substantive and 
interpretive ground in interesting cases, and efforts 
that examine comparative adjustments to the 
changing political environment or examine how these 
adjustments might best be studied. 


(3) Foreign Policy Decision-Making: include both 
theoretical and substantive work, examining the 
individual, group, and bureaucratic processes that 
are involved in the construction of policy options and 
the selection of choices. 


(4) Domestic Determinants of Foreign Policy: 
particularly work that concentrate on the relative 


importance of domestic determinants and the 
interaction between the domestic polity and the 
international system. Papers that deal with the role 
of sub-groups (minorities, ethnic groups, interest 
groups, etc.) in the foreign policy process are also 
welcome. 


These areas are suggestive, not exclusively or 
exhaustive. Panels and papers covering all topics 
related to the foreign policy analysis are encouraged. 
Policy-perspective panels and round tables may be of 
particular interest. | strongly encourage proposals 
for complete, coherent panels, including a statement 
of the overall theme and individual paper titles. 
Proposals for individual papers should include an 
abstract. Applicants for panel chairs or discussant 
positions should submit a curriculum vita or 
statement of research specialization. 


Division 32. Representation and Electoral Systems*. 
Jason F. Kirksey, Department of Political Science, 
Oklahoma State University Stillwater, OK 74078; 
(405) 744-5569; (405) 744-7074 (fax); kirksey@ 
vms.ucc.okstate.edu 


Paper proposals will be accepted on a wide range of 
topics related to representation and _ electoral 
systems. The growth in the number of democracies, 
especially in Eastern Europe, provides some unique 
opportunities to examine the topics of representation 
and electoral systems at the early stages. Paper 
proposals examining the types of electoral 
arrangements used in emerging democratic countries 
are strongly encouraged. Of particular interest will be 
papers examining the effects of changes in the 
electoral structure on the representation of 
previously excluded groups. 


"Inequality and Politics" is the theme of the meeting. 
This is certainly a topic of particular importance to 
the Division on Representation and_ Electoral 
Systems. One panel will be devoted to the issue of 
inequality and politics. Paper proposals for this 
particular panel should focus on how the structuring 
of electoral competition affects not only the 
representative compilation of legislative bodies but 
also decision-making within legislative arenas. 
Proposals are not limited to the United States. Paper 
proposals examining political inequality resulting 
largely from electoral issues will be given preference. 
Recent US Supreme Court decisions involving the 
interpretation of the Voting Rights Act has resulted 
in an increased focus among scholars and 
practitioners on alternative election systems. Paper 
proposals examining the impact of alternative 
election systems, such as limited and cumulative 
voting and single-transferable vote, onrepresentation 
and policymaking in local jurisdictions within the 
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United States are welcome. Papers comparing and 
elaborating on the consequences of the 
implementation of these systems across jurisdictions 
in the U.S. will be of particular interest. 


The Division on Representation and _ Electoral 
Systems encourages paper proposals covering a 
broad spectrum of substantive and methodological 
perspectives. Individual paper proposals will be given 
preference over proposals to organize an entire 
panel. Requests to serve as discussants or panel 
chairs are welcome. 


Division 33. Conflict Processes*. William J. Dixon, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85719; (520) 621-7600; (520) 
621-5051 (fax); dixonw@arizona.edu 


Edward N. Muller was to have served as co-organizer 
of panels for the Conflict Processes Division. This 
choice was made deliberately in the hope that highly 
visible and accomplished scholar of domestic conflict 
would broaden the Division beyond its traditional 
emphasis on international conflict by attracting more 
panel and papers proposals focusing on the domestic 
political arena. This goal remains a guiding principle 
despite Ned Muller’s untimely and tragic death on 
June 2, 1995. 


It is, of course, entirely appropriate that the division 
make a concerted effort to position domestic and 
international conflict processes on an equal footing 
at this time. Far from putting an end to politically 
motivated violence, the passing of the Cold War 
seems rather to have unleashed new or long latent 
sources of conflict, largely from within traditional 
state borders. Moreover, conflicts within and 
between states suddenly appear be 
interconnected far more closely and with far more 
complexity than previously imagined. Indeed, as we 
see in the case of Bosnia-Herzegovina, even the 
conventional conceptual boundary between domestic 
and international conflict has become blurred. 


As in past years, the division welcomes proposals for 
panels, papers and roundtables dealing with the 
sources, evolution, consequences, and resolution of 
domestic and international political conflict. It is 
important to add that the division imposes no 
methodological or theoretical orthodoxy on 
proposals. Efforts will also be made to 
accommodate novel or innovative contributions as 
well as those following usual panel format. Within 
the very wide range of potentially relevant topics, 
three themes deserve special emphasis. First, as 
noted above, proposals aimed more at the domestic 
political context, particularly those with a 
comparative and/or theoretical focus, are especially 
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attractive. Second, individual papers or panels 
proposing innovative ways to interrelate or theorize 
about conflict processes across the traditional 
national-international division are also particularly 
weicome. 


Finally, we seek to take advantage of the special 
appropriations of this year’s convention theme by 
encouraging proposals dealing with inequality and all 
aspects of political conflict. New theoretical or 
empirical studies of inequality as a cause of internal 
political violence wouid be particularly welcomed 
under the circumstances of this year’s convention. 
Other topics under the convention theme might 
focus on the distributional consequences of domestic 
or international conflict, as well as on ways that 
international inequalities might precipitate or 
condition political conflicts of either sort. 


Division 34. Religion and Politics*. Gretchen Casper, 
Department of Political Science, Texas A&M 
University, College Station, TX 77843-4348; (409) 
845-8594; (409) 847-8924 (fax); e339gc@polisci. 
tamu.edu 


Scholars in the area of religion and politics have 
often focused on the theme of this year’s meeting, 
"Inequality and Politics." The effect of inequality as 
it relates to religion and politics ranges from the 
individual to the international level, and has been 
studied across subfields, such as political theory, 
voting behavior, policymaking, regime change, civil 
disobedience, and international relations. In the 
past, this division has included panels on such topics 
as the religious roots of tolerance, a roundtable on 
the Christian Right, church-state relations in Latin 
America, and Vatican diplomacy in the Middle East. 
| hope that people will submit paper and panel 
proposals that continue this pattern and add to the 
ongoing and diverse debates in these fields. 


One of the strengths of the Religion and Politics 
Division is that it offers a wide range of panels 
across subfields. While the fields of political theory 
and voting behavior have been well represented, and 
will continue to be so, | would like to see more work 
in comparative politics and international relations. 
Panels and roundtables that address the issue of 
inequality across subfields, methodological 
approaches, or geographical regions are encouraged, 
as well. However, | will consider proposals on any 
topic in religion and politics. 


In addition to individual paper proposals, | would be 
very happy to receive proposals for entire panels or 
roundtables, as well as offers to be a chair or 
discussant. For panel and roundtable proposals, 
please give me an idea of how the papers or 


participants wili fit together. | would also like to 
encourage proposals for panels that use an 
alternative format, such as “meet the author" 
sessions or retrospectives on classic works in the 
field, to enhance the level of discussion at the 
panels. 


Division 35. Science, Technology, Environmental 
Politics*. \W.D. Kay, Department of Political Science, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115; 
(617)373-4401; (617)373-5311 (fax); 
wkay@neu.edu 


A number of issues currently under discussion in the 
field of Science, Technology, and Environmental 
Politics (STEP) are directly related to the theme of 
the 1996 annual meeting, "Inequality and Politics." 
Appropriate topics along these lines for papers, or 
even entire panels, could include (but are by no 
means limited to): discussions of unequal access to 
new technologies ("laptops for poor people"), recent 
allegations concerning environmental racism, North- 
South tensions over questions of intellectual property 
and global environmental policies, and the general 
role of R&D in addressing social and economic 
inequality. We would also welcome proposals 
dealing on a theoretical level with the relationship 
between the distribution of political, economic, and 
social power and scientific research and 
technological development. 


The STEP Division also invites proposals that explore 
the genera; political questions surrounding scientific 
research, technological development, and 
environmental change. Participation on our panels 
cuts across all the "traditional" subfields in political 
science, and represents a wide variety of theoretical 
and empirical approaches. We are especially 
interested in work that builds upon existing STEP 
writings. 


Participation by practitioners and interdisciplinary 
scholars is encouraged. In addition to the division 
panels, the STEP Organized Section sponsors a 
research workshop on the Wednesday prior to the 
start of the APSA meeting. Contact the Organized 
Section Chair for details concerning this year’s 
workshop. 


Division 36. Computers and Multimedia*. David L. 
Martin, Department of Political Science, Auburn 
University, Auburn, AL 36849-5208; (334) 844- 
6172; (334) 844-5348 (fax); martidi@mail. 
auburn.edu. 


The Computers and Multimedia Division is soliciting 
papers or panels which illuminate these technologies 
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in teaching, research, or software applications. In 
keeping with the 1996 meeting theme or "Inequality 
and Politics," proposals might consider (but are not 
limited to) such questions as: Do computers equalize 
users or create information elite? Do charges for 
access to the Internet create inequalities? What 
effect do differences in student use of multimedia 
have? Are microcomputers and multimedia 
empowering or dividing users according to access? 


New software, such as _ forecasting models, 
budgeting and cost/benefit analyses can be 
demonstrated if participants bring their own 
equipment (laptops). Research on the teaching 
effectiveness of computer and/or media applications; 
evaluation of statistical, multimedia, or other 
software programs will be considered, as well as 
research applications of new or existing media 
resources. These topics are suggestive, not limiting, 
proposals. 


Please submit a one-page abstract according to the 
APSA form on the paper, panel, or demonstration for 
which you wish to be considered, specifying in detail 
any equipment needs. Those volunteering to chair a 
panel or to serve as a discussant should list their 
experience on the topic. 


Division 37. Political Communication*. Michael X. 
Delli Carpini, Department of Political Science, 
Barnard College, 3009 Broadway, New York, NY 
10027; (212) 854-4877; (212) 854-3024 (fax); 
mdelli@barnard.columbia.edu 


The theme of this year’s program, “Inequality and 
Politics," is a natural one for our division, as issues 
of political communication are often at the heart of 
both the maintenance and alleviation of unequal 
access to government and the goods, services, and 
protections it provides. This issue can be explored 
at a number of levels: the relative ability of different 
candidates, parties, public officials, and interest 
groups to reach voters and citizens with their 
messages; the relative ability of individuals and 
groups to process and use effectively the 
information received; the relative ability of different 
forms of communication (e.g.,interpersonal, print, 
electronic) to shape the political agenda and inform 
or persuade citizens; the relative access of different 
classes and groups of citizens (as both producers 
and consumers of information) to various forms of 
communications; the relative ability of different 
national and international systems of communication 
to encourage or discourage political equality within 
and across nations; and so forth. 


The Political Communication Division invites panel, 
roundtable, and paper proposals that address these 
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and related issues. We welcome proposals 
representing the full range of inter- and _ intra- 
disciplinary perspectives, normative viewpoints, 
substantive topics, levels of analysis, and scholarly 
methods that characterize our division. Especially 
welcome are proposals 1) that address developments 
in political communications (e.g.,the use of new 
technology, the increased use of political ads to 
affect public and elite opinion in policy debates, the 
use of non-traditional media for political ends, the 
restructuring of media systems in emerging 
democracies, and so forth); 2) that use innovative 
methods, data, and/or research designs for exploring 
the structure, substance and impact of political 
communications; 3) that explore the role of political 
communications in the politics of race, ethnicity, 
gender, and class; and 4) that generally further our 
theoretical understanding of the role of 
communications in the political process. 


Authors should provide a summary of their paper 
(minimum of one page) and indicate if the proposal 
has been submitted for consideration by other 
divisions. Proposals for panels and roundtables are 
especially encouraged and should include, in addition 
to paper summaries, a full list of confirmed 
participants. Also encouraged are _ proposals 
suggesting alternatives to the traditional "3-papers- 
and-2-discussants" format (e.g.,poster sessions, 
sessions in which a single recent or classic work or 
theory is discussed, panels that include both 
practitioners and scholars, panels that include 
demonstrations of new methods or communications 
technologies, panels in which the audience signs up 
and is sent copies of the papers in advance, and so 
forth). In short, feel free to be creative in ways that 
will improve the exchange between presenters, 
discussants, and the audience. Finally, if you are 
interested in serving as a panel chair or discussant 
(either in addition to or in lieu of presenting a paper), 
please let me know. 


Division 38. Transformational Politics*. Anthony 
DeSales Affigne, Department of Political Science, 
Providence College, Providence, RI 02918; (401) 
865-2569; (401) 865-1222 (fax); affigne@ 
providence.edu 


The 1996 program of the Division on 
Transformational Politics will, as always, explore the 
very limits of political science thought, while offering 
all conference-goers several nice opportunities to get 
away from the professional clamor of the annual 
meeting and the conference hotel. 


For our formal program, we welcome your creative 
proposal for an individual presentation, full panel, or 
roundtable. Your proposal should address some 
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aspect of profound change in the modern world, 
whether personal, social, political, or ecological. 
How, for example, should we understand the global 
challenge to patriarchy? How can we best describe 
the disintegration of racial hierarchy? What explains 
the remarkable insistence of democratic politics? 
What implications can we anticipate, from collective 
perceptions of ecological catastrophe? 


In years past, panels sponsored by the 
Transformational Politics Division have ranged widely 
and probed deeply, crossing  sub-disciplinary 
boundaries and bringing disparate perspectives. As 
a result, we’ve had successful experiences co- 
sponsoring panels with other sections, and we 
encourage you to suggest appropriate’ co- 
sponsorship options for your proposal. In the end, 
the very best proposals for presentations and panels 
on these and related questions will comprise our 
1996 program. 


In San Francisco, the Organized Section will also 
bestow awards for outstanding achievement, 
recognizing members who excel as researchers, 
writers and teachers, while honoring those whose 
personal lives exemplify the unity of scholarship and 
activism. We welcome your nominations for these 
important awards. 


For the 8th consecutive year, our section will 
organize a casual Sunday morning excursion to an 
interesting local attraction. At the San Francisco 
meeting six years ago we went up the coast, to visit 
a marine mammal center. Please contact us with 
your suggestions. Where would you like to visit 
while you’re in the Bay Area? 


Finally, we will offer informal evening sessions 
during the conference called "Come and Stay Alive," 
where we come together in a small group - for our 
peace of mind - with open talk, good advice, and the 
support of colleagues from across the discipline. If 
you have any experience facilitating sessions like 
this, or if you have suggestions for how they can be 
most helpful, we welcome your inquiry. 


We look forward to hearing from you soon, with 
your ideas for an _ intriguing research paper, 
provocative panel, or free-wheeling discussion, your 
nominations for awards, and your suggestions! 


Division 39. New Political Science*. John Ehrenberg, 
Department of Political Science, Long Island 
University, University Plaza, Brooklyn, NY 11201; 
(718) 488-1057/1193; (718) 488-1625 (fax); 
jehrenbe@ hornet.liunet.edu 


The intensifying economic’ inequality which 


characterizes contemporary American public life 
stands in stark contrast to the pretensions of 
political equality, and the New Political Science 
Division welcomes the 1996 organizing theme of 
"Inequality and Politics." We have been committed 
to political and social equality for many years of 
course, and we will be delighted to consider 
proposals concerning the role of social movements, 
the welfare state and the market, contemporary 
liberalism, postmodernism, affirmative action, civil 
society, the future of Marxism, and any other 
themes which address inequality and politics in late 
capitalism. Given the relentless attacks on the 
standard of living which continue to mark American 
public life, there should be no shortage of papers. 
Proposals need not be limited to the organizing 
theme, of course; there are plenty of important 
matters for us to address. One of the purposes of 
the division’s panels is to help junior colleagues in an 
environment which is often hostile and intimidating, 
and we continue to welcome such proposals. 


Division 40. Political Psychology*. Robert Shapiro, 
Department of Political Science, Columbia University, 
420 W. 118th Street, New York, NY 10027; (212) 
854-3944; (212) 222-0598 (fax); rys3@ 
columbia.edu 


The theme of "inequality and Politics" raises a 
number of questions for the study of political 
psychology that this division would like to address 
along with other areas of current research. How is 
inequality defined and perceived at the mass and 
elite levels? How much emphasis should be placed 
on cognition versus affect and how the two are 
related? What influences corresponding attitudes, 
perceptions, and beliefs? How do these affect other 
political attitudes and behavior? Are processes of 
political manipulation at work involving the mass 
media and the intentional efforts of particular elites? 
This division is also interested in these questions in 
comparative perspective, particularly as they allow 
us to understand the influences of different social 
and political contexts, as well as political institutions 
and systems more generally. Also, what leverage is 
provided by different methodologies in political 
psychology for studying inequality and politics? 


These questions clearly overlap with issues in 
political behavior, political communication, 
comparative politics, methodology, and other areas, 
and they may facilitate cosponsorship with other 
divisions. 


In addition to proposals concerning the conference's 
theme, special consideration will be given to topics 
in current research that offer new _ theoretical 
perspectives, use innovative methodologies, offer 
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comparative or interdisciplinary perspectives, or 
attempt to link findings bearing on individual level 
political psychology to aggregate or systemic 
politics. 


The division is interested in new panel formats that 
authors or prospective panel chairs might propose. 
One format that may be selectively explored is one 
in which authors prepare papers examining closely 
related issues well in advance, and the discussants 
present the key papers’ findings and a synthesis; the 
authors then respond briefly and an open discussion 
follows. 


Division 41. Politics and Literature*. Vickie Sullivan, 
Department of Government, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866; (518) 584-5000, ext. 
2355; (518) 583-0276 (fax). 


This division explores the manner in which literary 
works, including works of poetry, prose, drama, and 
film, can inform the understanding of students of 
politics. In light of the theme of the 1996 
convention, the division seeks, in particular, papers 
that address the issue of inequality. Participants 
may be interested in exploring this issue in broad 
terms by addressing such topics as whether 
literature uniquely provides us with an insight into 
the political character and consequences of 
inequality; or how literature’s treatment of this issue 
affects political and social attitudes. Alternatively, 
participants may wish to consider how inequality is 
treated in a specific genre, author, or work. For 
example: how might the novel, with its characteristic 
examination of the inner life of the individual, be said 
to illuminate the issue of equality?; what insights 
does a specific author provide to political questions 
arising from relations between the sexes, or among 
classes or cultures?; how does a playwright or poet 
analyze social and political inequalities in an 
hierarchical society or in one _ undergoing 
transformation to a more egalitarian society?; or 
what reflections does an American literary work 
offer on life in a regime that makes the explicit claim 
of being founded on equality? 


Other topics related to political readings of literature, 
and unrelated to the convention’s theme, will also be 
considered. Proposals for a paper or for a complete 
panel, as well as requests to serve as a discussant, 
are welcome. 


Division 42. Internships and Experiential Education*. 
Sally Edwards, Department of Political Science, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292; (502) 
852-3313; (502) 852-7923 (fax); smedwaro2@ 
ulkyvx.louisville.edu 
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Even before the establishment of the first 
universities in our liberal democracy, the craft guilds 
and the apprenticeship system were pioneering 
examples of the principle “learning by doing." 
Internships are probably one of the oldest forms of 
experiential learning and have been rediscovered in 
contemporary times with a new enthusiasm and 
interest as essential complements to classroom 
learning in the political science curriculum. In 
particular, experiential learning has taken on 
additional variations of “learning by doing,” and 
includes classroom based simulations and game 
theories as well as cooperative education, field 
study, practicums, and service learning that 
espouses public and community service. With the 
approach of the 21st century, experiential education 
has many new challenges to face as a unique 
complement to classroom learning. 


One of these is presented by the theme of the 1996 
meeting, "Inequality and Politics." The challenge for 
experiential educators is to give students an up close 
investigation and exposure to the inequalities that 
often appear inherent in political systems. (Those 
who vote receive the benefits, those who don’t are 
marginalized). Specific panels or roundtables on 
experiential learning, for example, could address the 
following issues (these are no means exclusive): (1) 
service learning as a class assignment to expose 
students to needs of marginalized citizens, (2) 
traditicnal internships in elections that highlight 
which citizens are ignored in campaigns, (3) 
experiential education in governmental agencies or 
legislative offices that underscores which 
citizens/constituents get prompt attention and those 
that are ignored. These are merely suggestions, all 
creative applications will be considered, just keep in 
mind the theme of "Inequality and Politics." 


Papers for this division that include the perennial 
questions of measuring standards, performance, and 
effectiveness of experiential learning tools are 
especially encouraged. 


Division 43. Teaching and Learning in Political 
Science. Wilbur C. Rich, Department of Political 
Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA 02181; 
(617) 283-2184; (617) 283-3644 (fax); 
wrich@wellesley.edu 


This division focuses on issue related to teaching 
and learning in political science at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Panels and 
roundtables will be designed to share information 
about methods of teaching political science as well 
as the theoretical issues of teaching political 
sciences in the 1990s. We want to stimulate debate 
about what is good teaching and how to measure it. 
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This division recognizes that teaching is a critical 
part of the political scientist’s role. These panels 
represent on opportunity to share ideas and 
experiences of classroom teaching and learning. We 
want the panels and roundtables to be as interactive 
as possible. Regardless of sub-field, the presentation 
of the learning material is crucial to engaging the 
student’s mind. Most students will not become 
political scientists, but they want to politically 
informed. 


General proposals for panels, papers, and 
roundtables on all aspects of political science 
instruction are welcome. Proposals featuring the 
1996 program theme “Inequality and Politics" are 
especially invited. The subject of inequality often 
stimulates emotional discussions in class. What kind 
of classroom challenges does this present to 
teachers? How can we teach critical thinking about 
these issues? What method works with what types 
of students? 


We would like to create panels and roundtables for 
two general areas: [1] undergraduate teaching 
materials and strategies (e.g. uses of computer 
based instructions, audio-visual equipment, case 
studies methods, multicultural and gender-based 
materials in all subfields of the discipline) [2] 
assessing teaching outcomes of political science 
instructions (e.g. pre-test and post-test of student 
knowledge of subfields of political science, the 
impact of student evaluations on teaching styles and 
methods, and _ evaluation of interdisciplinary 
instructions). Some panels will be co-sponsored with 
the APSA Education Committee. 


Please feel free to propose additional ideas for panels 
and roundtables. We will be particularly receptive to 
panel proposals that are designed to be highly 
interactive between presenters and audience. 


Division 44. Public Opinion and Foreign Policy*. Jere\ 
Rosati, Department of Government and International 
Studies, University of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 
29208; (803) 777-2981; (803) 777-8255 (fax); 
rosati@barnet.slu.sc.edu 


This year we are interested in a wide range of papers 
and panels in the general area of public opinion and 
foreign policy. This would include the study of the 
beliefs of the public broadly defined to include public 
opinion, political ideology, and national culture; the 
study of elite beliefs as well as mass beliefs; the 
study of public beliefs in the United States, other 
societies, as well as comparative analyses. Since the 
ultimate purpose is to extend our knowledge and 
understanding of the role of public opinion in foreign 
policy, it would be particularly helpful to further 


explore the content and nature of public beliefs; their 
origins and sources; the extent to which they are 
stable or open to change over time; their impact on 
the "politics" of foreign policy, much as for political 
leadership, governance, and, ultimately, foreign 
policy behavior; and their implications for the 
workings of democracy given the demands of 
national security. The focus could be substantive, 
theoretical, and/or methodological. One of the panels 
should be built around the conference theme of 
"Inequality and Politics." 


The conference coordinators and | are particularly 
interested in panels and forums that generate 
exciting sessions than the conventional 3 papers- 
and-2-discussants format. Roundtables are highly 
encouraged. For example, a roundtable that 
discusses the viability and power of different 
methodological approaches to tap into public beliefs, 
in addition to the traditional reliance on survey 
research, could be particularly enlightening and 
exciting. Other possible formats that come to min 
are "meet the author" panels, retrospectives on a 
classic work in the field, or "scholar and practitioner" 
panels. We also are open to panel sessions that 
encourage a more interactive exchange between 
official panelists and the audience. We urge you to 
be imaginative -- to think of new ways of conceiving 
traditional topics in your field, new ways of 
presenting and discussing arguments at the 
convention, and new kinds of people to get involved 
in the program. We can provide a letter from APSA 
that would approve and legitimize these more 
imaginative ways of officially participating in the 
conference program that should ensure university 
support and funding. 


Division 45. Race, Ethnicity and Politics*. William E. 
Nelson, Jr., Department of Black Studies, Ohio State 
University, 486 University Hall, Columbus, OH 
43210; (614) 292-0453; wnelson@magnus.acs. 
ohio-state.edu; or Franke Wilmer, Department of 
Political Science, lowa State, Ross Hall, Ames, IA 
50011-1204; (515) 294-7256; (515) 294-1003 
(fax); upofh@gemini.oscs.montana.edu 


Could there be a more appropriate convention theme 
than "Inequality and Politics" for the newly approved 
APSA Organized Section on Race, Ethnicity and 
Politics? This area has most often been approached 
as a topic or object of study by political scientists, 
rather than as a perspective through which political 
life can be viewed, thus yielding new insights _ in to 
the broader discipline itself. This shift from object to 
subject changes the focus, for instance, of "the 
politics of race and ethnicity in America" to 
American politics viewed from the perspective of a 
variety of racial and ethnic identities. This reveals 
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such important questions as: How democratic has 
the American political experience been for Native 
Americans? For African Americans? For Asian, 
Latino, Chicano Americans? Similarly, in the area of 
world politics or international relations, ethnic 
politics is often viewed as a problem to be solved 
within the framework of the state system. From the 
perspective of those engaged in struggles over 
ethnic identity, however, it is the state itself, 
legitimated by the state system (of international law 
and organization) that is the problem. While we 
remain interested in both qualitative and quantitative 
studies which still treat racial and ethnic politics as 
a topic of interest to national, regional and global 
political systems, we would also like to encourage 
participants (both panel and papers) to think about 
the convention’s theme, "Inequality and Politics," in 
terms of the experience and perspective of racial and 
ethnic groups and identities that have historically 
been marginalized in national, regional, or global 
contexts. 


We are interested in paper and panel proposals of 
both substantive and theoretical interest, including 
those with a policy focus. What is the relationship 
between racial identity and civil society? How can 
civil society be constructed or adapted in a manner 
compatible with a variety of ethnic identities? Must 
a society come to terms with its own legacy of 
marginalization and inequality based on racial and 
ethnic identity, and if so, how? Can equality be 
thought of merely in terms of sameness and 
uniformity? What is the significance of the fact that 
inequalities within a single society derive from 
different paths of historical experience (Native 
American Indian, African American, Asian American, 
Latino and Chicano, for instance?) We would like to 
see participation by a broad range of scholars and 
subfields, including (but not limited to): American 
politics, urban politics, comparative politics, 
international relations, and political theory. We 
believe that studies of racial and ethnic politics 
emphasizing the theme of inequality and politics will 
have much to say about all of these and other areas 
of political science. 
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N E W in Booth #316 


Major new work & session subject! 
THE END OF THE 
REPUBLICAN ERA 
By Theodore J. Lowi 

$22.95 


SAVING THE CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE COURTS 
By William Gangi 
$45.00 


POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR 
AMERICAN WEST 
Edited by Richard Lowitt 
Cloth, $49.50; Paper, $19.95 


THE CAMPO INDIAN 
LANDFILL WAR 
The Fight for Gold in 
California’s Garbage 
By Dan McGovern 
$24.95 
CESAR CHAVEZ 
A Triumph of Spirit 
By Richard Griswold del Castillo 
and Richard A. Garcia 
$19.95 


MISSION ON THE 
HO CHI MINH TRAIL 
Nature, Myth, and War in Viet Nam 
By Richard L. Stevens 
$28.95 


INDIAN TERRITORY AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1866-1906 
Courts, Government, and the Movement 
for Oklahoma Statehood 
By Jeffrey Burton 
$28.95 


Visit our booth 
for these new books and many more!! 


University 
of Oklahoma 
Press 
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ANNUAL MEETING - AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 1, 1996 PROPOSAL DEADLINE - DECEMBER 1, 1995 


GUIDELINES FOR PARTICIPATION 


When submitting panel and individual paper proposals keep in mind the five 
participation rules developed by the APSA Council: 


1. Participation 


In the Fall of 1987, in order to encourage participation by the greatest number of 
people, the APSA Council imposed a limit on participation in the Program. No one may 
participate on more than two panels listed in the program including APSA Program 
Committee Panels, those of APSA’s Organized Sections, and those of Related Groups. 
Participants are limited to two standard forms of participation --- chairing a panel, 
acting as a discussant, or presenting a paper. 


2. Preregistration 


The APSA Council requires a// program participants to preregister by June 15, 1996. 
Any participant who does not preregister by June 15 will not be listed in the Final 
Program. 


3. Exempt Participants 


Prospective participants may request of a division chair an exemption from the 
preregistration requirement if they are: [a] not a political scientist and |b] appearing 
on only one panel. An exempt participant receives a badge for admission to all Annual 
Meeting activities, but is not entitled to receive an Annual Meeting Program or the 
reduced hotel rate. 


4. Paper Delivery 


Paper presenters have two important obligations: [a] to see to it that members of your 
panei, especially discussants, receive your paper in time to read it carefully prior to the 
meetings and [b] to submit 50 copies of the paper to the panei paper room at the 
hotel by the first day of the meetings. 


5. Panel Schedule 


Panels are scheduled in 14 time slots beginning at 8:45 a.m. on Thursday and 


concluding at 12:30 p.m. on Sunday. Participants are expected to be available for any 
of the 14 time slots. 
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ANNUAL MEETING - AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 1, 1996 SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


PARTICIPATION GUIDELINES FOR RELATED GROUPS 


Professional groups engaged in the study of political science, unaffiliated with the 
American Political Science Association, are invited to participate in the Annual 
Meeting as Related Groups. Related Groups are subject to the following guidelines: 


1. An unaffiliated group may participate in the APSA Annual Meeting as 
a Related Group if its purpose is to promote teaching and research in 
political science. A first time participating group must include a 
description of the group’s purposes with its request for panels. 


2. A Related Group’s event may be canceled by the Association if the 
event does not further research and teaching in political science or the 
professional development of political scientists. 


3. As with the APSA Program Committee, it is expected that over the 
years related groups will rotate responsibility for organizing their panels 
to insure the widest possible participation of individuals and the broadest 
possible representation of perspectives and methodologies. 


4. APSA official events have priority on space assignment, scheduling 
and changes. Confirmed Related Group space may be changed to 
accommodate the needs of the Program Committee. 


SEND PANEL REQUESTS TO 


Related Groups 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Please Copy 


ANNUAL MEETING - AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 1, 1996 PROPOSAL DEADLINE - DECEMBER 1, 1995 


ORGANIZED PANEL PROPOSAL 


1996 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association 


PROPOSAL FOR: J ROUNDTABLE 


1. PANEL TITLE 
and 
Description 
(PLEASE TYPE, 
PRINT OR 
ATTACH) 


2. MULTIPLE SUBMISSIONS: CJ 


| SENT THIS PROPOSAL TO THE FOLLOWING DiIVISION[S] CHAIR OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


3. HAVE YOU PERSONALLY CONTACTED ALL PROPOSED PARTICIPANTS AWD SECURED THEIR CONSENT TO 


PARTICIPATE? 
Yes L] No L] 


4. HAVE YOU INFORMED EACH PARTICIPANT OF THE PREREGISTRATION REQUIREMENT? 


YES LJ No a 


5. HAVE YOU INFORMED EACH PARTICIPANT OF THE PAPER DELIVERY REQUIREMENT? 


YES LJ No LJ 


Please Copy 
ANNUAL MEETING - AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 1, 1996 PROPOSAL DEADLINE - DECEMBER 1, 1995 


INDIVIDUAL PAPER PROPOSAL 
1996 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Individual paper proposals are invited from senior scholars, recent Ph.D.s and advanced graduate students. Panels composed of 
individual papers are organized by the Program Division chairs and will be arranged around common themes. Do not submit a 
proposal for an individual paper if you are included in a full panel proposal. 


1. Paper Title 
and 

Description 

(PLEASE PRINT, 


TYPE OR 
ATTACH) 


2. NAME: PHONE: 


ADDRESS: HOME PHONE: 


FAX: 


E-MAIL: 


3. PRESENT INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION: 


4. PH.D. DEGREE RECEIVED IN 19 FROM 


5. AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


6. POSTER PRESENTATION: CHECK iF PREFERRED CJ 


A poster session is a period of 1 hour and 45 minutes in a room filled with a number of bulletin boards, each big enough for several sheets of typing 


paper or the equivilent. Presenters put up their materials - a full paper, an outline, tables, graphs, pictures, etc. - and sit next to their posters to talk 
with interested parties. 


7. MULTIPLE SUBMISSION: 


I SENT THIS PROPOSAL TO THE FOLLOWING OTHER DIVISION[S] OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


1] 
| 
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VISIT US AT 
BOOTHS #506-508 
SAVE 20% IF YOU PLACE 
YOUR ORDER 
AT THE APSA 
CONFERENCE! 


IZHIRINOVSKY! 

An Insider’s Account of 

Yeltsin's Chief Rival and Bespredel— 
The New Russian Roulette 


Vladimir Kartsev with Todd Bludeau 
256 pages, 24 b&w photos 
ISBN 0-231-10210-0, $24.95 


RUSSIA AND A DIVIDED AZERBAIJAN 


Tadeusz Swietochowski 
272 pages 
ISBN 0-231-07068-3, $32.50 


New in Paper 

THINKING THEORETICALLY 
ABOUT SOVIET NATIONALITIES 
History and Comparison 

in the Study of the USSR 
Alexander J. Motyl, Editor 

284 pages 

ISBN 0-231-07513-8, $16.50 

New in Paper 

THE POST-SOVIET NATIONS 
Perspectives on the Demise 

of the USSR 

Alexander J. Moty] 


322 pages 
ISBN 0-231-07895-1, $16.50 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND THE END OFTHE COLD WAR 
Richard Ned Lebow and 


Thomas Risse-Kappen, Editors 
320 pages 

ISBN 0-231-10195-3, $17 
ISBN 0-231-10194-S, 


50 paper 
$45.00 cloth 


ON SECURITY 

Ronnie D. Lipschutz, Editor 
240 pages 

ISBN 0-231-10271-2, $17.50 paper 
ISBN 0-231-10270-4, $49.50 cloth 


CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 
IN ISRAEL 


Yehuda Ben-Meir 
288 pages 
ISBN 0-231-09684-4, $29.50 


JORDAN’S INTER-ARAB RELATIONS 
The Political Economy of Alliance Making 
Laurie Brand 

320 pages 

ISBN 0-231-10097-3, $17.50 paper 

ISBN 0-231-10096-5, $45.00 cloth 


NEW 


POLITICAL SCIENCE TITLES 


FROM COLUMBIA! 


Forthcoming.. 

THE RWANDA CRISIS 

History of a Genocide 

Gerard Prunier 

250 pages 

ISBN 0-231-10408-1, $29.95 

THE HINDU NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA, 1925-1993 
Christophe Jaffrelot 

360 


ISBN 0-231-10334-4, $32.50 


Forthcoming. 

ARMING JAPAN 

Defense Production, Alliance Politics, 
and the Post-War Search for Autonomy 
Michael Green 

250 pages, 5 maps 

ISBN 0-231-10284-4, $40.00 

New in Paper. 

BOSNIA AND HERCEGOVINA 

A Tradition Betrayed 


Robert J. Donia and John V.A. Fine, Jr. 
318 pages 
ISBN 0-231-10161-9, $16.95 


New in Paper. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 
Nonviolent Power in Action 


Dennis Dalton 
279 pages 
ISBN 0-231-08119-7, $15.50 


New in Paper... 
ISLAM 
The View from the Edge 


Richard W. Bulliet 
236 
ISBN 0-231-08219-3, $16.00 


New in Paper... 

REAL CHOICES/NEW VOICES 
The Case for Proportional 
Representation in the United States 
Douglas J. Amy 

278 pages 

ISBN 0-231-08155-3, $16.50 


New in Paper.. 


THE ANARCHICAL SOCIETY 
Hedley Bull 


335 pages 
ISBN 0-231-10297-6, $17.50 


New in Paper.. 

KIM IL SUNG 

North Korean Leader 
Dae Suk Suh 


443 
ISBN 0-231-06573-6, $18.00 


New in Paper. 

OZONE DISCOURSES 
Science and Politics in Global 
Environmental Cooperation 


Karen Litfin 
296 pages 
ISBN 0-231-08137-5, $16.50 


New in Paper.. 

AT WAR IN THE SHADOW 

OF VIETNAM 

United States Military Aid to 

the Royal Lao Government, 1955-1975 


Timothy Castle 
210 
ISBN 0-231-07977-X, $15.00 


New from Kegan Paul International. 
CITIZENSHIP, EAST AND WEST 
Andre Liebich, Daniel Warner, Editors, 
with Jasna Dragovic 

200 

ISBN 0-7103-0491-9, $76.50 


New from Edinburgh University Press. 

& LAW ON THE ELECTRONIC 
FRONTIER 
Hume Papers on Public Policy 2.4 
96 


pages 
ISBN 0-7486-0594-0, $17.50 


New from East European Monographs 

FIVE YEARS AND TWO MONTHS 
INTHE SIGHET PENITENTIARY 
May 7, 1950 - July 5, 1955 
Constantin C. Giurescu 

with an introduction by Dinu C. Giurescu 
180 pages, Number 406 

ISBN 0-88033-303-0, $25.00 


New from American University in Cairo Press 
FAMILY, GENDER, 

AND POPULATION 

IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Policies in Context 

Carla Makhlouf Obermeyer, Editor 


240 
ISBN 977-424-357-9, $35.00 


Rn) YEARS Op 


OLUMBIA 


TO ORDER, CALL, WRITE OR FAX. 
Derr. E53, 136 SouTH BROADWAY 
IRVINGTON, New York 10533 
TEL: 800-944-8648 
Fax: 800-944-1844 


_ 
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CQ PRESS 


as Your Most Reliable and Authoritative Source 
on American Politics . . . 


New and Now Available: 


and the International Political Arena, Too! 


Forthcoming Titles in Fall 1995: 


American Foreign Policy Since World War Il 
Thirteenth Edition 
John Spanier and Steven W. Hook 


Contemplating Courts 
Lee Epstein, Editor 


Judicial Process in America 

Third Edition 

Robert A. Carp and Ronald Stidham 
Constitutional Law for a Changing America: 
Institutional Powers and Constraints 
Second Edition 

Lee Epstein and Thomas G. Walker 


Change and Continuity in the 1992 Elections 
Revised Edition 
Paul R. Abramson, John H. Aldrich, and David W. Rohde 


Polling and the Public: What Every Citizen Should Know 
Third Edition 
Herbert Asher 


Congressional Procedures and the Policy Process 
Fourth Edition 
Walter J. Oleszek 


Remaking Congress: Change and Stability in the 1990s 
James A. Thurber and Roger H. Davidson, Editors 


State Government 1995-1996 
Thad Beyle, Editor 


CQ‘s Guide to Current American Government 
Fall 1995 


Human Reproduction, Emerging Technologies, and 
Conflicting Rights 
Robert H. Blank and Janna C. Merrick 


China: A Nation in Transition 


Debra Soled, Editor 
The College Publishing Division 


of Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 
1414 22nd Street, N.W. ¢ Washington, D.C. 20037 


And for your personal library... 


Games Nations Play 
Ninth Edition 
John Spanier and Robert L. Wendzel 


NEW! CQ Press now publishes 

Politics in the American States: A Comparative Anaiysis 
Sixth Edition 

Virginia H. Gray and Herbert Jacob, Editors 


The Presidential Contest 
Fifth Edition 
Joseph A. Pika and Richard A. Watson 


Guide to the 1996 Presidential Election 
Michael L. Goldstein 


Blue Skies, Green Politics: The Clean Air Act of 1990 
and Its Implementation 

Second Edition 

Gary Bryner 


Candidates ‘96: Profiles of Presidential Contenders 


CQ‘s Guide to Current American Government 
Spring 1996 


Vital Statistics on the Presidency: Washington to Clinton 
Lyn Ragsdale 


Vital Statistics on Congress 1995-1996 
Norman J. Ornstein, Thomas E. Mann, and Michael J. Malbin 


The Successor States to the USSR 
John W. Blaney, Editor 


Wary Partners: Diplomats and the Media 
David D. Pearce 


Ordering information: 

Call our Customer Service department toll-free at (800) 638-1710 

{in Washington, D.C. call (202) 822-1475] or fax to (202) 887-6706. 
Announcing CQ on America Online! 

Go to keyword “CQ” from your America Online account to access our 
catalog, excerpts from CQ publications, elections results, and more 
Internet users: 

To access the CQ Gopher, point your gopher at gopher.cqalert.com. 


Visit us at Booths 303, 305 and 307 


Celebrating 50 Years — and Counting — ) 
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today vividly illustrate the powerful, enduring dream of 


= CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY BQ 


The Encyclopedia of Democracy 


Seymour Martin Lipset 


rom Johannesburg to Port-au-Prince 


to Tiananmen Square... 


the life-and-death conflicts around the world 


democracy. 


Now Congressional Quarterly Books, the nation’s 


most respected government and political science pub- 


lisher, introduces a groundbreaking resource detailing 


the fascinating evolution of democracy, from ancient 


times to today. 


Key Features 


Four volumes 
Approximately 1,800 pages 


More than 400 original articles by over 200 


international scholars 
Alphabetically organized 
Over 200 illustrations 
Indexed and cross-referenced 
Detailed bibliographies 
Handsome, durable binding 


Smyth-sewn; volumes lie flat when open 


Publication: October 1995 
Price: $395 (Canada $495) 
Prepublication price: $349 (Canada $435) 
ISBN 0-87187-675-2 


Editor-in-Chief 


Editorial Board of 

The Encyclopedia of Democracy 
Professor Seymour Martin Lipset, Editor-in-Chief 
George Mason University, Stanford University 
Professor Larry Diamond 

Hoover Institution 


Professor Ada W. Finifter 
Michigan State University 


Professor Gail W. Lapidus 

University of California at Berkeley 
Professor Arend Lijphart 

University of California at San Diego 
Professor Juan J. Linz 

Yale University 

Professor Thomas L. Pangle 
University of Toronto 

Professor Lucian W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Professor George H. Quester 
University of Maryland 

Professor Philippe C. Schmitter 
Stanford University 

Professor Samuel P. Huntington 
Consulting Editor, Harvard University 


Michael Saward 
Consulting Editor, University of London 


Congressional Quarterly Books 
1414 22nd Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20037 


Visit us at Booths 303, 305 and 307 
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America’s Top 
Steak Houses of 1995 


1) Peter Luger Steak House 
178 Broadway 
Brookiyn, NY 
718-387-7400 


2) Chicago Chop House 
60 W. Ontario 
Chicago, IL 
312-787-7100 


2) Del Frisco’s Double Eagle 


Tie Steak House 
5251 Spring Valley Rd. 
Dallas, TX 
214-490-9000 


Chicago Chop House 


Wine Spectator’s 
Award of Excellence 
for 1994 

Chicago may have lost its stockyards but some of the best beef 
in the world is being served at this renowned steakhouse 

The huge prime rib, charred to perfection—fantastic veal porterhouse 
and great selection of side dishes will fulfill any beef lover's wildest dreams. 

An historic “Old Chicago” atmosphere and extensive award-winning 


wine list complement their great food and service. Sok A 


60 West Ontario » Chicago, IL 60610 
312-787-7100 - 800-229-2356 


Valet Parking— 
Reservations Accepted—Lunch & Dinner 


For a free brochure, the 1995 edition of 
“America's Top Rated Steak Houses,” write: 
Jack Roach—Food Editor 
The Knife & Fork Club of America, Inc. 
P.O. Box 540722 
Houston, TX 77254 


University of 
Minnesota Press 
Suite 290 
111 Third Ave. South 
Minneapolis 
MN 55401 
1-800-388-3863 


Minnesota pooh 205 


The Bubbling Cauldron 

Race, Ethnicity, and the Urban Crisis 
Michael Peter Smith and 

Joe R. Feagin, editors 

$19.95 paper $49.95 cloth 360 pages (1995) 


The End of the Nation-State 
Jean-Marie Guéhenno 

Translated by Victoria Elliott 

$19.95 cloth/jacket 184 pages (1995) 


Words of Welfare 

The Poverty of Social Science and 
the Social Science of Poverty 
Sanford F. Schram 

Foreword by Frances Fox Piven 
$18.95 paper $49.95 cloth (1995) 


Professor Wellstone Goes 

to Washington 

The Inside Story of a Grassroots 

U.S. Senate Campaign 

Dennis J. McGrath and Dane Smith 
$17.95 paper $24.95 cloth/jacketed 216 pages 


Announcing a new series— 
Borderlines 
David Campbell and Michael J. Shapiro, 


series editors 


The Ethos of Pluralization 
William E. Connolly 
$19.95 paper $49.95 cloth 256 pages (1995) Vol. | 


Challenging Boundaries 

Global Flows, Territorial Identities 

Michael J. Shapiro and Hayward Alker, 
editors 

$21.95 paper $54.95 cloth 416 pages (1995) Vol.2 


New in the 

Social Movements, Protest and 
Contention Series 

Bert Klandermans, series editor 

Sidney Tarrow and Verta Taylor, 
associate series editors 


The Politics of Social Protest 
Comparative Perspectives on States and 

Social Movements 

J. Craig Jenkins and Bert Kiandermans, 
editors 

$19.95 paper $49.95 cloth 392 pages (1995) Vol.3 


Social Movements and Culture 
Hank Johnston and Bert Klandermans, 
editors 

$19.95 paper $49.95 cloth 288 pages (1995) Vol.4 


New Social Movements in 
Western Europe 

A Comparative Analysis 

Hanspeter Kriesi, Ruud Koopmans, 
Jan Willem Duyvendak, and 

Marco G. Giugni 

$2!.95 paper $54.9S cloth 344 pages (1995) Vol.5 
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Hungry? 


The APSA would like to suggest a few of the many restaurants that make Chicago 

one of this country’s greatest food frenzies. We know that it is nearly impossible to 

list all of Chicago’s wonderful restaurants, but in the pages that follow, we’ ve 

provided a few that come highly recommended. If all else fails, walk out of your 

hotel, we’re sure you will stumble upon someplace that will make your mouth water! As for prices, $=less 
than $10 per entree; $$=$10-19 per entree; $$$=over $20 per entree. Enjoy! 


The Loop and South - Ali restaurants listed 
below are within a five to ten minute walk of the 
Chicago Hilton and Towers and the Palmer House 
Hilton. 


The Berghoff 

17 W. Adams St., 427-3170, $$ 

Beautiful tum-of-thc-century ambiance since 
1898. Fresh fish, steaks, roasts, poultry, corned 
beef and many German dishes. 


City Tavern 

33 W. Monroe St., 280-2740, $ - $$ 

Downtown tavern with a comprehensive menu 
featuring sandwiches, seafood, pizza and charcoal 
grilled steaks. 


Italian Village 

71 W. Monroe St., 332-7005, $ - $$ 

The Italian Village contains three Italian 
restaurants in one building: The Village, 

La Cantina, and Vivere. Reservations required 
for Vivere. 


Prairie 

500 S. Dearborn St., 663-1143, $ 

Midwestern regional cooking at its seasonal 
finest; traditionally basic recipes are modernized 
and elegantly interpreted in this beautiful room 
inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Russian Tea Time 

77 E. Adams St., 360-0000, $$ - $$$ 

Genuine Russian cuisine from the former Soviet 
Union. Blini with caviar and Uzbec lamb chops 
are a couple of the house specialties. Wild game, 
poultry and vegetarian dishes are also available. 


Sixty-Five Restaurant 

225 S. Canal St., (Union Station, Mezzanine 
Level), 474-0065, $ - $$ 

Specializes in dim sum, Maine lobster and West 
Coast Dungeness crab. Many seafood entrees, 
including steamed giant oysters in the half-shell, 
plus entrees for the non-fish eater. 


Trattoria No. 10 

10 N. Dearborn St., 984-1718, $$ 

This casual restaurant offers a vast selection of 
Northern Italian food. Try their handmade ravioli; 
there are five types from which to choose. 


Yvette Wintergarden 

311 S. Wacker Dr., 408-1242, $$ 

Light French/American cuisine including duck, 
lamb and pork tenderloin. Entertainment nightly. 
Reservations recommended. 


River North - This is one of the city’s newest 
and most trendy club, pub, and restaurant areas, 
located north of the river and west of Wells and 
State Strcets. 


Eccentric 

159 W. Erie St., 787-8390, $$ 

A lively dining expericnce featuring American 
favorites, including roast prime rib of beef, fresh 
seafood specials and pastas. 


Ed Debevic’s 

640 N. Wells St., 

664-1707, $ 

Ed’s is an authentic 1950’s 

diner, complete with 50’s 

music, memorabilia, and 

old-time favorites like thick 

malts, tasty hamburgers, sandwiches, french fries, 
lumpy mashed potatoes, and Ed’s house brand 
bottled beer. Play the juke box located in each 
booth. 


Hat Dance 

325 W. Huron St., 649-0066, $ - $$ 

Hat dance reinterprets traditional Mexican cuisine 
with a distinguished approach. In the multi-level 
dining room, try the smoked chicken and wild 
mushroom tamales or the crabmeat quesadillas. 
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Honda Restaurant 
540 N. Wells St., 923-1010, $$ 
Authentic Japanese cuisine 
WA, Served in a variety of settings, 
. including a kushi bar, private 
tatami rooms and a sushi bar. 
La Kushi, meaning “miniature 
X= bamboo skewer,” is a favorite 
menu item. It comprises an 
— assortment of vegetables, 
meats and seafood grilled over an open flame or 
dipped in batter and fried. Salads, desserts and 
tropical drinks are served in their garden seating 
area. 
Lino’s 
222 W. Ontario St., 266-0616, $$ - SSS 
Casual but elegant dining in a club-like setting, 
featuring fresh ingredients, homemade pasta, veal, 
steaks, chops, fresh seafood, and other northern 
Italian specialties. 
Scoozi! 
410 W. Huron St., 943-5900, $ - $$ 
An extensive selection of piatti piccoli (the Italian 
version of Spanish tapas) encourages the sampling 
of countryside and regional Italian cuisine that 
includes seafood, steak and veal dishes, plus 
pastas and pizzas. 


The Clybourn Corridor - The newest 
neighborhood eateries can be found in this near 
north area, bordering west of the Gold Coast and 
Lincoln Park. 


Bossa Nova 

1960 N. Clybourn Ave., 248-4800, $ - S$ 
This renewed version of a supper club has a 
relaxed atmosphere and a full menu of 
international tapas. 


Bub City Crabshack & Bar-B-Q 

901 W. Weed St., 266-1200, $ - $$ 

Famous for irresistible crabs, Southern coastal 
seafood and Texas style Bar-B-Q served in a 
casual atmosphere. 

Vinci 

1732 N. Halsted St., 266-1199, $ - $$ 

Vinci serves provincial Italian cuisine and offers 
specials such as grilled polenta with portobello 
mushrooms. 


Magnificent Mile - includes Michigan 
Avenue north of the Chicago River and slightly 
west. A five to ten minute walk from the Hyatt 
Regency Chicago. 

Avanzare 

161 E. Huron St., 337-8056, SS - $$$ 

Avanzare offers the delicately flavored cuisine of 
northern Italy with classic and experimental 
dishes including fresh seafood, veal and 
homemade pasta. 


Bistro 110 

110 E. Pearson St., 266-3110, $$ 

The menu features salads and sandwiches, 
market-fresh fish, veal and beef, as well as 
excellent pasta dishes and desserts. 


The Chicago Chop House 

60 W. Ontario St., 787-7100, SS 

This restaurant features aged steaks and chops. 
The Chicago Chop House is also known for their 
prime rib, veal, chicken and seafood. 
Entertainment nightly. 


Dick’s Last Resort 

435 E. Illinois St. (North Pier), 836-7870, $$ 
Casual dining featuring buckets of shrimp, ribs, 
chicken, catfish and crab legs. Extensive beer 
menu and live Dixieland, blues and rock 
entertainment. 

Gino’s East 

160 E. Superior St., 943-1124, 

$- $$ 

The most famous o! the 

Chicago pizzcrias, the 

deep-dish Chicago-style pie 

remains the specialty. 


House of Hunan 

535 N. Michigan Ave., 329-9494, $ - $$ 
Features Szechwan and Hunan, including tasty 
and sophisticated “two-in-one” dishes. Spicy or 
mild flavored beef, seafood, fowl and vegetables 
are available. 


Shaw’s Crab House and Blue Crab Lounge 

21 E. Hubbard St., 527-2722, $ - $$ 

Two restaurants in one! The Blue Crab Lounge is 
a raw oyster bar featuring clams, lobster and crab 
dishes in a casual atmosphere, and the House, 
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reminiscent of an old New England Seafood 
house, serves more than 40 fresh seafood entrees 
and a variety of chicken and pasta dishes. 


Greektown - A short strip of restaurants along 
Halsted Street (800 West) and within a 10 minute 
cab ride from all three APSA hotel properties. 


Greek Islands 

200 S. Halsted St., 782-9855, $ - $$ 

Longtime Greektown favorite features an exposcd 
steam table showcasing many of the house 
offerings. Rich desserts are particularly good; 
rowdy, festive atmosphere 


Madison’s 

1330 W. Madison St., 455-0099, $ - $$$ 
Madison’s offers steaks and Italian specialties in 
an easygoing atmosphere. Their specialty items 
include homemade ravioli stuffed with lobster and 
stuffed filet mignon. 


Paladino’s 

832 W. Randolph St., 455-1400, $ - $$ 
Paladino’s is famous for its vast Italian menu. The 
menu offers homemade pastas, many Italian 
specialties, salads, steaks and chops, fish, pizzas, 
and a large dessert selection. 

The Parthenon 

311 S. Halsted St., 726-2407, $ 

The Parthenon adds fun to meals by enticing their 
customers with flaming cheese, gyros, fresh 
snapper, and vegetarian dishes. A large menu 
allows diners to try many small portions. 

Vivo 

838 W. Randolph St., 733-3379, $ - $$ 

With its open kitchen and spirited Italian 
atmosphere, Vivo offers pasta, veal and linguine 
alla tarantina. Extensive Italian wine list. 


Pal@DiNos 


pizzeria | italian kitchen | cocktails 


Clese to Downtown and United Center 
Prompt Delivery and Pickup 
Open 7 Days a Week 
Private Parties 
Valet Service 


832 w randoiph - 312-455-1400 


Lucky 


TRADITIONAL FOOD 
Family Style Sewéce 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


1824 WEST WABANSIA, CHICAGO, IL 60622 
312.227.2300 


Of Timeless 
Hospitality 


THE URTHENON 


RESTAURANT 


Voted One of Chicago’s Top Ten Resturants 
Featuring the finest in authentic Greek dining 
in relaxed and friendly surroundings. 
In the heart of Greek Town 


314 South Halsted Street 11 a.m. -2 a.m. 
Chicago, Illinois 60661 Free Parking 


312 - 726-2407 Your Hosts: Chris, Bill and Peter Liakouras 


Open Daily 
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PRESENTING: 
the 1996 Political Science List 


from Brown & Benchmark 


B&B CourseBooks™ 
New for '96! 


American Government: The Political Game, 2nd ed. 
by Stephen E. Frantzich and Stephen L. Percy 


American National Government: Institutions, Policy and 
Participation, 4th ed. 
by Robert S. Ross 


Public Administration: Policy, Politics, 
and Practice, 2nd ed. 
by William C. Johnson 


Student Atlas of World Politics, 3rd ed. 
by John Allen 


International Politics on the World Stage, Brief 
by John T. Rourke and Mark A. Boyer 


Available Now! 


Dynamics of Democracy 
by Peverill Squire, James M. Lindsay, Cary Covington 
and Eric R.A.N. Smith 


Congress: Games and Strategies 
by Stephen E. Frantzich 


International Politics on the World Stage, 5th ed. 
by John T. Rourke 


Making American Foreign Policy, 2nd ed. 
by John T. Rourke, Mark A. Boyer, and Ralph G. Carter 


Annual Editions® 

American Government, 95/96 

State and Local Government, 95/96 
Public Administration, 95/96 
Global Issues, 95/96 

World Politics, 95/96 

Comparative Politics, 95/96 


Taking Sides® 

Clashing Views in Controversial 
Political Issues, 9th ed. 

Clashing Views on Controversial 
Issues in World Politics, 6th ed. 


Sources® 
Notable Selections in American 
Government 


Customize your classroom by creating a B&B CourseKit!™ 


Company 


Brown & Benchmark ATimes Mirror Booths 322 & 324 


PUBLISHERS 


= 
B&B CourseKits”™ are course-specilic collections of non-gratis educational materials custom packaged 
for Maximum convenience and value. Coursehits offer vou the flexibility of customizing’ and combi 
ing Brown & Benchmark course materials (B&B CourseBool \nnual Editions: , Taking Sides | 
etc.) with your own er other material. Each Coursehit contains tv r More instructor-selected iten 
onveniently packaged and priced for vour Students. For.more informatien on B&B Coursehit : 
please contact your local Brown & Benchmark representatis . 
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YOU'RE A POLITICAL SCIENTIST AAI P 


YOU'RE ALSO A PROFESSOR 


YOU SHOULD BE A MEMBER OF AAUP 


The American Association of University Professors needs you. While many 
faculty pursue their disciplinary interests unaware of the danger, academic 
freedom and tenure are under attack everywhere. AAUP keeps watch over 
the basic principles of the profession across the disciplines on campuses 
throughout the nation. If AAUP is to continue as the guardian of the 
principles and as the voice of the professoriate, it must have your support. 
Join now or write for more information. 

It’s the right thing to do. 


American Association of University Professors 
1012 Fourteenth Street, N.W., Suite 500 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

1-800-424-2973; e-mail: imolotsky @igc.apc.org 

LJ Yes, I would like to join AAUP 

) Please send me more information about AAUP 


State Full-Time Non-Tenured Part-Time 
Entrant 
GA, Il, OH $123 $62 $31 
AR, NY, TN, 
TX, WA $114 $58 $29 
IA,IN,KS,MA 

MN, NE, NC, OK, 
PA, SC, VA, WV $110 $56 $28 
Other States $102 $52 $26 


Rates valid through December 31, 1995. National Dues are tax deductible 
as a charitable contribution except for $26 attributable to Academe. APSA 


Name 

Address 

City Zip 
Institution Telephone 
Membership Category 
Academic Field Tenured yes U no 
My check (payable to AAUP) is enclosed for $ 

Please charge$ to UVISA Mastercard Signature 
Card No. Exp. Date 
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CHICAGO HILTON AND TOWERS 


NORTHWEST HALL 


217 
AW 


314 


ENTRANCE 


417 |415 


314 


FREIG VATOR 
20,000 LBS 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
i August 31 - September 3, 1995 
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DIRECTORY OF EXHIBITORS 


Exhibit Hours 


Thursday, August 31 9:30 am - 5:30 pm 

Friday, September 1 9:30 am - 5:30 pm 

Saturday, September 2 9:30 am - 5:30 pm 

Sunday, September 3 9:00 am - 11:30 am 
Northwest Hall - Chicago Hilton and Towers 


ALLYN & BACON BASIC BOOKS 
160 Gould Street 10 E. 53rd Street 
Needham Heights, MA 02194 New York, NY 10022 


Publisher of college text books and BLACKWELL PUBLISHERS 
professional reference books. 238 Main Street 


Cambridge, MA 02142 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
INSTITUTE THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
1150 17th Street, NW 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 Washington, DC 20036 


Public policy books and bi-monthly magazine. Publishes titles on the timeliest and most 
important issues of politics, economics, 
AMERICAN HERITAGE CUSTOM and international affairs. 
PUBLISHING GROUP 
60 Fifth Avenue BROWN & BENCHMARK 
New York, NY 10011 PUBLISHERS 322, 324 
25 Kessel Court 
Publishing service offering professors Madison, WI 53711 
ability to customize books to course needs. 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE SCIENTISTS 
ASSOCIATION 6042 S. Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60637 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY PRESSES The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists is a 
584 Broadway bi-monthly magazine providing international 
New York, NY 10012 points of view on nuclear and security issues. 


A cooperative display of fine books and 

journals published by university presses. 400 N. Capitol Street, NW, #650 
Washington, DC 20001 

ASSOCIATION BOOK 

EXHIBIT 230, 231 Cable-Satellite Public Affairs Network. 

639 S. Washington Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 


A combined exhibit of professional books 
and journals from leading publishers. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 

2120 Berkeley Way 

Berkeley, CA 94720 


Scholarly and general interest titles 
in hard cover and paperback. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 511, 513, 515 
40 W. 20th Street 

New York, NY 10011 


Books and journals. 


CAMPAIGNS & ELECTIONS 
1511 K Street, NW, #1020 
Washington, DC 20005 


Magazine for political professionals. 


CARFAX PUBLISHING COMPANY .. 115 
PO Box 25 

Abingdon, Oxon 

OX14 3UE United Kingdom 


CARNEGIE COUNCIL ON ETHICS & 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

170 E. 64th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


Research/publications on ethics and international 
affairs and curriculum development. 


FRANK CASS PUBLISHERS 
c/o ISBS 

5804 NE Hassalo Street 
Portland, OR 97213 


CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS, 


P.O. Box One 


Chatham, NJ 07928 


In our sixteenth year, we are proud to 
publish books at the cutting edge in the 
fields of politics, public policy, and 
public administration. 


THE CHICAGO COUNCIL ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

116 S. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60603 


An independent non-profit organization 
providing its members and the community 
awareness and understanding of international 
relations and foreign policy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

PRESS 402, 404 
5801 S. Ellis Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60637 


CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT 
PO Box 205445 Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 


CEP is a not-for-profit organization which 
recruits professors and doctoral students to 
teach university courses in Eastern Europe 
and the NIS. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

562 W. 113th Street 

New York, NY 10025 


Publishers of trade, scholarly, and reference works. 


CONGRESSIONAL 

QUARTERLY 

1414 22nd Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20037 


303, 305, 307 


Press publishes textbooks on the institutions and 
functions of American government, international 
relations, public policy, and political analysis. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 426, 428 
Sage House, 512 E. State Street 

Ithaca, NY 14850 


Visit our display of new and recent 
books in political science, political 
economy, and related disciplines. 


D.C. HEATH 
125 Spring Street 
Lexington, MA 02173 
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DOMESTIC SOURCES OF FOREIGN THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC. 
POLICY, SECTION 31 615 Merrick Avenue 
William Chittick Westbury, NY 11590 
Department of Political Science 
University of Georgia Law and law-oriented textbooks and casebooks. 
Athens, GA 30602 

THE FREE PRESS AND LEXINGTON 
Section 31, Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy 412, 414 
is concerned with the whole range of foreign 866 Third Avenue 
policy issues, both in the American setting New York, NY 10022 
and in a comparative perspective. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLAR 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS .... 416, 418 PROGRAM/CIES 


Box 90660 3007 Tilden Street, NW, 45M 
Durham, NC 27708 Washington, DC 20008 


Books and journals in political theory, Fulbright lecturing and research grants for 
political psychology, public policy, cultural faculty and professionals. 
studies, constitutional and legal studies, 


post-Soviet studies and American Politics. GARLAND PUBLISHING 


717 Fifth Avenue 
ELSEVIER SCIENCE New York, NY 10022 


655 Avenue of the Americas 


New York, NY 10010 Publisher of scholarly reference and 


reprint books for university, college, 

Pick up your free sample copy of Electoral public, school, and special libraries. 

Studies and other relevant journals from 

Elsevier Science, the leading International GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

Periodical publisher. GRADUATE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
MANAGEMENT 

FINANCIAL TIMES T412, 801 22nd Street, NW 

14 E. 60th Street Washington, DC 20052 

New York, NY 10022 


Master’s degree program in: issues management, 
lobbying, campaign management, quantitative 
strategy, and environmental politics. 


The Financial Times is the world’s leading 
newspaper of international business, finance, 
politics, and economic affairs. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

3619 O Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20007 


FJV COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 187 
Arlington, VA 22210 


Research base -- online database tracking. 
Complete range of public policy research 
and publications. Reasonably priced and 
Internet accessible. 


Books in public policy, international affairs, 
and ethics. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF FLORIDA 
15 NW 15th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32611 
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GREENWOOD PUBLISHING 


88 Post Road West 
Westport, CT 06881-5007 


Academic, text, trade, and reference books for 
students, scholars, professionals in government 
politics, public policy, public administration, 
international relations, and law. 


HACKETT PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 44937 
Indianapolis, IN 46244 


Scholarly works and textbooks in political 
theory and political philosophy. 


HARCOURT BRACE COLLEGE 
PUBLISHERS 

301 Commerce Street, #3700 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 


College level textbooks in the field 
of Political Science. 


HARPERCOLLINS COLLEGE 


10 E. 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 


HarperCollins will be displaying the 
latest in text books and supplements. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS .. 
79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


HELDREF PUBLICATIONS 
1319 18th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Scholarly and professional publications 
in Political Science and Public Policy. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
222 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


HUMANITIES PRESS 
165 First Avenue 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716 


605, 607 


PO Box 1248 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
1325 S. Oak Street 
Champaign, IL 61820-6903 


Scholarly books and journals. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
601 N. Morton Street 
Bloomington, IN 47404 


Indiana University Press is a major 
international scholarly press based 

in Bloomington, Indiana, on the campus 
of Indiana University. 


INFO-SOUTH/NORTH-SOUTH 
CENTER 

University of Miami 

1500 Monza Avenue 

Coral Gables, FL 33146 


INFO-SOUTH, the Latin American and 
Caribbean online information system. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
DIPLOMACY 

Walsh School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 20057-1052 


Pew case studies in International Affairs, 
Reports, Monographs, and books on the 
"hows" of foreign policy. 


JAI PRESS INC. 
55 Old Post Road, #2 
PO Box 1678 
Greenwich, CT 06836 


Serial publications, including books, 
monographs in series, and journals. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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PRESS 403, 405 


2715 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Johns Hopkins publishes in American politics, 
comparative and international politics, 
and political thought. 
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JOSSEY-BASS PUBLISHERS 


350 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 


Jossey-Bass Publishes books for academicians 


and professionals on a wide variety of public 
administration and political science subjects. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 


302, 304 


2501 W. 15th Street 
Lawrence, KS 66049 


Publishing in the areas of political theory, 

urban politics, presidential studies, public 

policy, legal studies, constitutional history, 
military and strategic studies. 


KENDALL/HUNT PUBLISHING 
4050 Westmark Drive 

POB 1840 

Dubuque, IA 52004 


Kendall/Hunt is the largest custom publisher 
in the U.S., with over 3200 titles in print 
and over 49 years of experience. 


PETER LANG PUBLISHING 
62 W. 45th Street 
New York, NY 10036 


An international publisher of scholarly books and 
monographs in the humanities and social sciences. 


LIBERTY FUND INC. 
8335 Allison Pointe Trail, #300 
Indianapolis, IN 46250-1687 


An educational foundation that publishes 
classic works related to the idea of a society 
of free and responsible individuals. 


LONGMAN PUBLISHERS USA .. 512, 514 
10 Bank Street 
White Plains, NY 10606 


Publisher of college texts and supplements 
in political science. 


MACMILLAN/SCRIBNER REFERENCE & 


866 Third Avenue, Sth Floor 
New York, NY 10022 


High quality library reference, professional, 
collegiate and trade books. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESS 

Box 429 

Amherst, MA 01004 


Books in political theory and political issues. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
PRESS 

839 Greene Street 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106 


Publisher of scholarly books in political science. 


MICROCASE CORPORATION 
1301 120th Avenue, NE 
Bellevue, WA 98005 


MicroCase will show its line of social science 
software, including a series of computer-based 
textbooks and workbooks. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS 

111 Third Avenue S., #290 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 


Publisher of scholarly and trade books in 
the areas of political science, cultural 
studies, international studies, and more. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
PRESS 

2910 LeMone Boulevard 
Columbia, MO 65201 


The Press publishes books in Political Science, 
Intellectual History, Literature, and History. 


THE MIT PRESS 
55 Hayward Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
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MCGRAW-HILL, INC. 224, 226 THE NEW PRESS 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 450 W. 4lst Street 
New York, NY 10020 New York, NY 10036 


College-level texts and supplements in The New Press is a not-for-profit 
political science and related disciplines. publisher committed to publishing works 

of educational and cultural value. 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
HUMANITIES STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW PRESS 225, 227 
Washington, DC 20506 State University Plaza 

Albany, NY 12246 
Information about the NEH will be available 
throughout the convention in the APSA Publisher of scholarly and trade books. 
publications booth. An NEH representative 


will be available for consultation at THE NEW YORK TIMES 
the booth on Saturday, September 2, 229 W. 43rd Street 


12:00 pm-5:30 p.m. New York, NY 10036 


NATIONAL ISSUES FORUMS Newspaper 
100 Commons Road 


Dayton, OH 45459-2777 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


70 Washington Square S. 
National Issues Forums and related New York, NY 10012 


deliberative democracy materials. Introduce 
Politics for People by David Matthews, Publisher of quality political science books. 
President of the Kettering Foundation. 

NEWSWEEK 
NATIONAL JOURNAL, INC. ....... 214 251 W. 57th Street 
1501 M Street, NW, #300 New York, NY 10019 
Washington, DC 20005 

Every week, with Newsweek magazine, you can 
National Journal, Inc. covers the spectrum bring real-world politicians and leaders, 
of American government and politics -- Congress, newsmakers and journalists into your classroom. 
the courts, the executive branch, the media, FREE MATERIALS. 
and the lobbying community. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
NDU-PRESS PRESS 
Bldg. 59, Rm. 108 P.O. Box 2288 
Washington, DC 20319 Chapel Hill, NC 27515 


National Security Books. Publishers of trade and scholarly books. 


NELSON-HALL PUBLISHERS W W NORTON AND 
111 N. Canal Street COMPANY 520, 522 


Chicago, IL 60606 500 Fifth Avenue 


New York, NY 10110 
College textbooks. 


Text and general book publisher. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS 

1005 Asp Avenue 

Norman, OK 73019-0445 


Scholarly books on political science 
and related fields of interest. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS .. 602, 604 
198 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016-4314 


Books related to the field of political science. 
F.E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, 


115 W. Orchard Street 
Itasca, IL 60143 


College textbooks in the Political Science field 
as well as other Social Science fields. 


PENGUIN USA 
375 Hudson Street 
New York, NY 10014 


Paperback and hard cover books in 
political science and related fields. 


PENN STATE PRESS 
820 N. University Drive 
University Park, PA 16802 


Scholarly books and journals. 
PINTER (CASSELL PLC) 


Wellington House, 125 Strand 
London, England WC2R OBB 


Pinter, now a part of the Cassell group, publishes 
books on politics/international relations, with a 
particular strength in European politics. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 221, 223 
127 N. Bellefield Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 


Publisher of scholarly, trade, and regional books. 


PRENTICE HALL 
113 Sylvan Avenue 


Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


Prentice Hall publishes textbooks and 
manuals in the political science field. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

41 William Street 

Princeton, NJ 08540 


Trade and scholarly titles in international 
relations, political economy, comparative 


521, 523 


315, 317 


politics, American politics, eastern European 


politics, and political theory. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS VIDEO 
ARCHIVES 

1000 Liberal Arts & Education Bldg. 
W. Lafayette, IN 47907-1000 


We are the education and research archives of 
C-SPAN programming, offering public affairs 


videotapes for education and research use. 


PUBLIUS: THE JOURNAL OF 
FEDERALISM 

Meyner Center 

Lafayette College 

Easton, PA 18042-1785 


Publishes scholarly research on federalism, 


intergovernmental relations, and state and 
local government in the United States and 
other federal polities. 


1700 Main Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90407 


RAND is a nonprofit institution that helps 


improve public policy through research and 
analysis. RAND publishes studies on topics 
relating to national security and public welfare. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 
201 E. 50th Street 
New York, NY 10022 


Includes Alfred A. Knopf, Vintage, 
Pantheon, Schocken, Times Books, 
Crown, Sierra Club, and Shambhala. 


406, 408 
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LYNNE RIENNER 
PUBLISHERS 

1800 30th Street, #314 
Boulder, CO 80301 


407, 409 


ROUTLEDGE 
29 W. 35th Street 
New York, NY 10001 


323, 325 


ROWMAN & LITTLEFIELD 
4720 Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 


Publisher of quality academic books in 
the social sciences and humanities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
112 E. 64th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


Non-profit foundation which publishes 
books in the social sciences. 


SAGE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2455 Teller Road 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91320 


106, 108 


Professional books, advanced texts, and 
journals for counselors. 20% discount on 
books and journals ordered during the conference. 


M.E. SHARPE 
80 Business Park Drive 
Armonk, NY 10504 


Publisher of scholarly texts and general 
interest books and journals. Our list includes 
original research, policy studies, reference works. 


SIMON & SCHUSTER 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


208, 210 


Trade Publisher. 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS COLLEGE 
DIVISION 306, 308, 310 
175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10010 


College level textbooks. 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS/SCHOLARLY & 
REFERENCE 

257 Park Avenue, S. South 

New York, NY 10010 


Literature of a post-graduate nature focusing 
upon African/Asian/European/Latin American/and 
American topics. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ... 329 
Stanford, CA 94305 


Publisher of scholarly books. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Broad & Oxford Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
PRESS 

293 Communications Bldg. 

Knoxville, TN 37996-0325 


Publisher of scholarly, trade, and regional books. 


TIAA-CREF 
730 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


TIAA/CREF is the nationwide retirement 
system chosen by over 1.6 million staff 
members of over 5,300 U.S. nonprofit 
educational and research institutions. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
41 E. 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


The Twentieth Century Fund is a research 
foundation undertaking timely analyses of 
economic, political, and social issues. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Two UN Plaza, Rm. DC2-853 
New York, NY 10017 


A display of the most recent publications, journals 
and electronic products provided by the UN. 
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UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF 


1550 M Street, NW #700 
Washington, DC 20005 


Display materials on grants, fellowships, books, 
and publications available from the Institute. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF AMERICA .. 213 
4720 Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 


Scholarly texts and monographs. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF VIRGINIA .. 417 
Box 3608 University Station 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 


Scholarly books in the humanities. 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

10 Davis Drive 

Belmont, CA 94002 


THE WASHINGTON MONTHLY .... 
1611 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


National political opinion magazine, 
explores the quirks, cons & paralysis 
of the American Government. 


WESTVIEW PRESS 
5500 Central Avenue 
Boulder, CO 80301 


519, 521 


Scholarly, text, and trade book publisher 
across the social sciences and humanities. 


THE WORLD BANK 
1818 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20433 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PO Box 209040 
New Haven, CT 06520-9040 


Scholarly political science books. 


LYNNE RIENNER PuBtisHERs 
Leading the way... 


in Political Science 


Now available—the 2nd edition! 


Politics in Developing Countries: 

Comparing Experiences with Democracy 

edited by Larry Diamond, Juan Linz, and Seymour Martin Lipset 
"Brilliantly synthesizes various difficult topics in comparative political 
development and democracy." —Choice 

paper $19.95 


Discourses of Global Politics: 

A Critical (Re)Introduction to International Relations 

Jim George 

“A provocative book which ought to be widely-used in courses and 
frequently-cited in future debates." —Australian Journal of Political Science 
cloth $45.00 * paper $18.95 


Ever Closer Union? 
An Introduction to 

the European Community 
Desmond Dinan 

"A tour de force grounded in the 
politics of the EU's big players." 


cloth $55.00 * paper $19.95 


CHANGING 
POLITICAL 


Gender Is Not a 
Synonym for Women 


Terrell Carver 
Forthcoming in December 1995 
Gender and Political Theory: New Contexts 


PHIRD 

WORLD 
The Changing Political eS 
Economy of the Third World 


edited by Manochehr Dorraj er 
“A first-rate and broad-ranging collection.... Contextually rich and 
historically important, it provides valuable insights about Third World 
people.” —Samory Rashid 
cloth $47 * paper $19.95 


2nd edition 
U.S. National Security: 


Policymakers, Processes, and Politics 

Sam C. Sarkesian 

“[Sarkesian] takes us through the process and the institutions briefly, 
clearly, logically.... a most thoughtful and enlightening presentation.” 


—AInternational Affairs 
paper $19.95 


Come see us at Booth 407-409! 
LYNNE RIENNER PUBLISHERS 
1800 30TH STREET, Suite 314, BOULDER, CO 80301 
Tet: 303-444-6684 * Fax: 303-444-0824 
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NEw THIS 


New Titles 


FALL FROM 


Edited by Gregor Benton and Alan Hunter 
Wild Lily, Prairie Fire 

China’s Road to Democracy, 

Yan’an to Tian’anmen, 1942-1989 

Paper: $19.95 Cloth: $49.50 


Edited by Pierre Birnbaum and 
Ira Katznelson 

Paths of Emancipation 
Jews, States, and Citizenship 
Paper: $16.95 Cloth: $55.00 


Translated by Lydia G. Cochrane 
Norberto Bobbio 

Ideological Profile of 
Twentieth-Century Italy 
The Giovanni Agnelli Foundation Series in 
Italian History 

Cloth: $29.95 


David Card and Alan B. Krueger 
Myth and Measurement 


The New Economics of the Minimum Wage 
Cloth: $29.95 


Kent Greenawalt 
Fighting Words 
Individuals, Communities, and 
Liberties of Speech 
Cloth: $24.95 


Pri 


CE: 


STATES 
INJURY 


Wendy Brown 


States of Injury 
Power and Freedom in Late 
Modernity 


Paper: $12.95 Cloth: $39.50 


Michael B. Katz 


Improving Poor People 


The Welfare State, the “Underclass,” 
and Urban Schools as History 


Cloth: $22.50 


PRINCETON 


George W. Downs and David M. Rocke 
Optimal Imperfection? 
Domestic Uncertainty and Institutions in 
International Relations 

Cloth: $29.95 


Peter Evans 

Embedded Autonomy 
States and Industrial Transformation 
Paper: $17.95 Cloth: $49.50 


William Conrad Gibbons 

The U.S. Government and 
the Vietnam War 

Executive and Legislative Roles and 
Relationships 

Part IV: July 1965-January 1968 

Paper: $24.95 Cloth: $79.50 


Peter Digeser 

Our Politics, Our Selves? 
Liberalism, Identity, and Harm 

Cloth: $35.00 


Isolationism Reconfigued 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
NEM ENT 


Eric A. Nordlinger 
Isolationism Reco 
American Foreign Policy for a 
New Century 


Cloth: $29.95 


Individuals. Communities. and Liberties of Speech < 
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PRINCETON STUDIES IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


JAMES. 


Updated with a new introduction 
by the author 


James Q. Wilson 
Political Organizations 
Paper: $14.95 


Edited by Paul E. Peterson 


Classifying by Race 


Paper: $19.95 Cloth: $59.50 
Forthcoming 
January 96 


UP TO THE 


Special 30% Disount 


Jennifer Hochschild 


Facing Up to the 
American Dream 
Race, Class, and the 
Soul of the Nation 
Special APSA Price, Cloth: $21.00 


Ira Katznelson, Martin Shefter, and Theda Skocpol, Editors 


SOCIAL 
POLICY 
IN THE 
UNITED 
STATES 


Theda Skocpol 
Social Poiicy in the 
United States 
Possibilities in Historical 
Perspective 
Cloth: $29.95 


Bartholomew H. Sparrow 


From the Outside In 


World War II 
and the American State 
Cloth: $39.50 Forthcoming February 96 


Stephan Haggard and Robert R. 
Kaufman 

The Political Economy of 
Democratic Transitions 
Paper: $19.95 Cloth: $49.50 


Russell Hardin 

One for All 

The Logic of Group Conflict 
Cloth: $24.95 


Edited by Sanford Levinson 

R nang to 
The Theory and Practice o 

Constitutional Amendment 

Paper: $18.95 Cloth: $59.50 


Joseph M. Schwartz 

The Permanence 

of the Political 

A Democratic Critique of the 
Radical Impulse to Transcend Politics 
Cloth: $39.50 


Yan Sun 
The Chinese Reassessment 


of Socialism, 1976-1992 
Paper: $18.95 Cloth: $45.00 


Leslie Paul Thiele 
Timely Meditations 


Martin Heidegger and Postmodern Politics 
Paper: $14.95 Cloth: $49.50 


Susan L. Woodward 
Socialist Unemployment 


The Political Economy of Yugoslavia, 
1945-1990 
Paper: $19.95 Cloth: $55.00 


Stacia E. Zabusky 

Launching Europe 

An Ethnography of European Cooperation 
in Space Science 

Paper: $17.95 Cloth: $49.50 


New in Paperback 


C. Edwin Baker 
Advertising and a 
Democratic Press 
Paper: $14.95 


Kent E. Calder 

Strategic Capitalism 
Private Business and Public Purpose 
in Japanese Industrial Finance 

Paper: $17.95 


With a new postscript by the author 

John B. Dunlop 

The Rise of Russia and the 
Fall of the Soviet Empire 
Paper: $16.95 


Susan Eva Eckstein 
Back from the Future 
Cuba under Castro 


Paper: $15.95 
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PRINCETON STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL HisTORY AND POLITICS 


John Lewis Gaddis, Jack L. Snyder, and Richard H. Ullman, Editors 


<= 
Race and Class in 


African-American 
Politics 


William Stueck 
The Korean War 


An International History 
Cloth: $35.00 


Alastair Iain Johnston 
Cultural Realism 


Strategic Culture and Grand 
Strategy in Chinese History 
Cloth: $39.50 
Forthcoming November 95 


New in paperback 
Richard Ned Lebow and 
Janice Gross Stein 
We All Lost the Cold War 
Paper: $15.95 


Peter Liberman 


Does Conquest Pay? 


The Exploitation of Occupied 
Industrial Societies 
Cloth: $35.00 
Forthcoming February 96 


Thomas Risse-Kappen 


among 
emocracies 
The European Influence on 
U.S. Foreign Policy 
Cloth: $35.00 


New in paperback 
Tony Smith 
America’s Mission 
The United States and the 
Worldwide Struggle for Democ- 
racy in the Twentieth Century 
A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
Paper: $16.95 


Principles for a Post~Cold War World 


“BRUCE RUSSETT 
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Beth A. Simmons 
Who Adjusts? 


Domestic Sources of 
Foreign Economic Policy 
during the Interwar Years 
Special APSA price:: $23.70 


Randall W. Stone 


Satellites and Commissars 


Strategy and Conflict in the 
Politics of Soviet-Bloc Trade 
Cloth: $35.00 
Forthcoming February 96 


John Hart Ely 

War and Responsibility 
Constitutional Lessons of Vietnam 
and Its Aftermath 

Paper: $16.95 


Richard A. Epstein 
Bargaining with the State 


Paper: $16.95 


Lawrence Freedman and Efraim Karsh 
The Gulf Conflict, 
1990-1991 

Diplomacy and War 

in the New World Order 

Paper: $18.95 


Joanne Gowa 
Allies, Adversaries, and 


International Trade 
Paper: $14.95 


PRIN( LTON BOOTII 


With a new afterword by the author 
Jeffrey R. Henig 
Rethinking School Choice 


Limits of the Market Metaphor 
Paper: $16.95 


Thomas J. Knock 

To End All Wars 
Woodrow Wilson and the Quest 
for a New World Order 

Paper: $16.95 


Edward D. 


Power, Trade, and War 
Paper: $17.95 


James M. McPherson 


The Struggle for Equality 
Abolitionists and the Negro 

in the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Paper: $14.95 


& 317+ PRINCETO? 


James M. McPherson 
The Abolitionist Legacy 
From Reconstruction to the NAACP 


Paper: $14.95 


J. Donald Moon 
Constructing 
Communit 

Moral Pluralism and Tragic Conflicts 


Paper: $16.95 


Jerry Z. Muller 


Adam Smith in His Time 
and Ours 

Designing the Decent Society 

Paper: $14.95 


Robert Nozick 
The Nature of Rationality 
Paper: $12.95 
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Michael C. Dawson 
Behind the Mule 


Race and Class in 
African-American Politics 


Paper: $14.95 


Derek L. Phillips 
Looking Backward 
A Critical Appraisal of 
Communitarian Thought 
Paper: $16.95 


Thomas Princen 
Intermediaries in 
International Conflict 
Paper: $16.95 


Adam B. Seligman 

The Idea of a Civil 
Societ 

Paper: $14.95 


A. John Simmons 

On the Edge of Anarchy 
Locke, Consent, and the Limits of Society 
Studies in Moral, Political, and Legal 
Philosophy 

Paper: $17.95 


Christopher D. Stone 

The Gnat Is Older 

than Man 

Global Environment and Human Agenda 
Paper: $15.95 


Yael Tamir 

Liberal Nationalism 
Studies in Moral, Political, and 
Legal Philosophy 

Paper: $13.95 


315. & 317+ PRINCETON - 


Daniel Verdier 
Democracy and 
International Trade 


Britain, France, and the United States, 
1860-1990 


Paper: $18.95 


H. Peyton Young 

Equity 

In Theory and Practice 

Published in association with the Russell 
Sage Foundation 

Paper: $17.95 


Forthcoming 
this Fall 


Translated by William McCuaig 

Federico Chabod 

Italian Foreign Policy 

The Statecraft of the Founders, 
1870-1896 

The Giovanni Agnelli Foundation Series in 
Italian History 

Paper: $29.95 Cloth: $65.00 February 96 


Forthcoming in paperback 

Anna Geifman 

Thou Shalt Kill 

Revolutionary Terrorism in Russia, 1894-1917 
Paper: $18.95 December 95 


Michael J. Gerhardt 

The Federal Impeachment 
Process 

A Constitutional and Historical Analysis 
Cloth: $29.95 January 96 


David G. Herrmann 

The Arming of Europe and 
the Making of the First 
World War 

Cloth: $39.50 January 96 


Jonathan Kirshner 

Currency and Coercion 
The Political Economy of 
International Monetary Power 

Cloth: $39.50 November 95 


With a foreword by Donald R. Kelley 
Translated by Marc A. LePain and 
Jeffrey C. Cohen 

Blandine Kriegel 

The State and the 

Rule of Law 

New French Thought 

Cloth: $19.95 December 95 


BOOTHS 315 & > | 


With a new preface by the author 


Bruce Russett 
Grasping the 
Democratit Peace 
Principles for a Post-Cold War World 
Paper: $13.95 


Edited by Dietrich Rueschemeyer and 
Theda Skocpol 

States, Social Knowledge, 
and the Origins of Modern 
Social Policies 

Copublication with the Russell Sage 
Foundation 

Paper: $18.95 Cloth: $55.00 December 95 


Forthcoming in paperback 
Translated by David Maisel 
With Mario Sznajder and 


Maia Asheri 

Zeev Sternhell 

The Birth of Fascist Ideology 
From Cultural Rebellion to 

Political Revolution 

Paper: $18.95 November 95 


Dana R. Villa 


Arendt and Heidegger 
The Fate of the Political 
Paper: $19.95 Cloth: $49.50 January 96 


Princeton University Press 


Available in fine bookstores or 


directly from the publisher: 
800-777-4726 
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Allyn & Bacon 


American Association of 
University Professors .......... 


Basic Books 

Blackwell Publishers 

Brookings Institution 

Brown & Benchmark Publishers . . . 
University of California Press .... I51 
Cambridge University Press . . . . 220-222 
Frank Cass 

Chatham House 


Chicago Chop House 


The University of Chicago 


Club Lucky 
Columbia University Press....... 


Congressional Quarterly 


Cornell University Press 

Critical Review 

D.C. Heath and Company 

Duke University Press 

University Press of Florida 
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Garland Publishing 

Greenwood Press 

Hackett Publishing 
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Harvard University Press 210, 211 
Hill and Wang 


Houghton Mifflin 


University of Illinois Press 
Indiana University Press 
Info-South 


Institute for the Study of 
Diplomacy Publications 


The Johns Hopkins University 


The Kamber Group 
University Press of Kansas 
Peter Lang Publishing 
Liberty Fund, Inc. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Longman Publishers USA 
McGraw-Hill 

Macmillan Library Reference 


University of Massachusetts 


University of Minnesota Press .... 
University of Missouri Press 


The MIT Press 


The New Press 


State University of New York 


New York University Press 


The University of North Carolina 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc... . 
University of Oklahoma Press .... 178 
Oxford University Press 
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F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 
Penguin USA 

Penn State Press 

Pi Sigma Alpha 

Prentice Hall 

Princeton University Press 
Publius 

Random House 
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Routledge 

Rowman & Littlefield 
Russell Sage Foundation 
M.E. Sharpe 

Simon & Schuster 


St. Martin’s Press, Scholarly & 
Reference Division 


St. Martin’s Press, College 
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Stanford University Press .... 246, 247 
Temple University Press 248, 249 
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basic 


ARM iN ARM 

The Political Economy of the 
Global Arms Trade 
WILLIAM W. KELLER 


$25.00 Nov 95 


ART LESSONS 

Learning from the Rise and Fall of 
Public Arts Funding 

ALICE GOLDFARB MARQUIS 
$25.00 


CANCER WARS 

How Politics Shapes What We Know 
and Don’t Know About Cancer 
ROBERT N. PROCTOR 

$25.00 


THE CARELESS SOCIETY 
Community and its Counterfeits 
JOHN MCKNIGHT 

$21.00 


A CULTURE OF DEFERENCE 
Congress's Failure of Leadership in 
Foreign Policy 

STEPHEN R. WEISSMAN 

$26.00 


DENG XIAOPING 
My Father 

DENG MAOMAO 
$27.50 


FATHERLESS AMERICA 
Confronting Our Most Urgent 
Social Problem 

DaAviD BLANKENHORN 
$23.00 


FRAME REFLECTION 

Toward the Resolution of Intractable 
Policy Controversies 

DONALD A. SCHON & 

MARTIN REIN 

$15.00 paperback 


HISTORICAL CHANGE AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Oxford Amnesty Lectures 
OLWEN HuFTON, ED. 

$25.00 


LEADING MINDS 

An Anatomy of Leadership 
HOWARD GARDNER 

With the collaboration of EMMA LASKIN 
$27.50 


BasicBooks 


a! 


LINUS PAULING 
A Life in Science and Politics 
TED GOERTZEL & BEN GOERTZEL 


re) 
$27.50 Nov 95 


THE LOST CITY 

Discovering the Forgotten Virtues of 
Community in the Chicago of the 
1950s 

ALAN EHRENHALT 

$23.00 


A MATHEMATICIAN READS 
THE NEWSPAPER 

JOHN ALLEN PAULOS 

$18.00 


THE MOST DANGEROUS MAN 
IN DETROIT 

Walter Reuther and the Fate of 
American Labor 

NELSON LICHTENSTEIN 

$35.00 


THE POPULIST PERSUASION 
An American History 

MICHAEL KAZIN 

$24.00 


POSTETHNIC AMERICA 
Beyond Multiculturalism 
Davip A. HOLLINGER 
$22.00 


THREAD OF THE SILKWORM 


IRIS CHANG 
$27.50 Nov 95 


THE VISION OF THE ANOINTED 
Self-Congratulation as a Basis for 
Social Policy 

THOMAS SOWELI 

$25.00 


THE WAR AGAINST THE POOR 
The Underclass and Antipoverty Policy 
HERBERT J. GANS 


22.00 


THE BELL CURVE WARS 

Race, Intelligence, and the Future of 
America 

STEVEN FRASER, ED. 


CLEARING THE FIELDS 
Solutions to the Global Land Mines 
Crisis 

KEVIN M. CaAHILI 

$25.00 


THE CONFIRMATION MESS 
Cleaning Up the Federal 
Appointments Process 
STEPHEN L. CARTER 

$12.00 


CRUSADERS IN THE COURTS 
How a Dedicated Band of Lawyers 
Fought for the Civil Rights Revolution 
JACK GREENBERG 

$15.00 


DEAD RIGHT 
DAVID FRUM 
$12.00 A NEW REPUBLIC BOOK 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 
JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 
$12.00 Jan 96 


THE END OF VICTORY 
CULTURE 

Cold War America and the 
Disillusioning of a Generation 
TOM ENGELHARDT 

$14.00 Jan 96 


THE FDA FOLLIES 

An Alarming Look at Our Food and 
Drugs in the 1980s 

HERBERT BURKHOLZ 

$13.00 


THE FEMINIST CLASSROOM 
FRANCES A. MAHER & 

Mary Kay THOMPSON 
TETREAULT 

$14.00 


LEAN AND MEAN 

The Changing Landscape of 
Corporate Power in the Age of 
Flexibility 

BENNETT HARRISON 

$13.00 


Science 


paperbacks 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 
The Rise and Fall of the Cult of 
World War Il in Russia 

NINA TUMARKIN 

$15.00 


LOSING GROUND 

American Social Policy 1950-1980 
Tenth-Anniversary Edition 
CHARLES MURRAY 

$16.00 


NEVER STOP RUNNING 
Allard Lowenstein and the Struggle 
to Save American Liberalism 
WILLIAM H. CHAFE 

$15.00 


THE NEW REPUBLIC READER 
Eighty Years of Opinion and Debate 
DOROTHY WICKENDEN, Ep 
$16.00 A NEW REPUBLIC BOOK 


NIXON RECONSIDERED 
JOAN Hort 
$16.00 


NO TURNING BACK 
Dismantling the Fantasies of 
Environmental Thinking 
WALLACE KAUFMAN 
$13.50 


PROFESSING FEMINISM 
Cautionary Tales from the Strange 
World of Women’s Studies 
DAPHNE PaTAl & 

NORETTA KOERTGE 

$13.00 A NEW REPUBLIC BOOK 


PROFITS OF SCIENCE 

The American Marriage of Business 
and Technology 

ROBERT TEITELMAN 

$13.00 


RACE AND CULTURE 
A World View 
THOMAS SOWELI 
$14.00 


A REBEL IN DEFENSE 

OF TRADITION 

The Life and Politics of Dwight 
Macdonald 

MICHAEL WRESZIN 

$15.00 


UNHEALTHY CHARITIES 
Hazardous to Your Health and Wealth 
JAMES T. BENNETT & 

THOMAS J. DILORENZO 

$14.00 


WE, THE JURY 

The Jury System and the Ideal of 
Democracy 

JEFFREY ABRAMSON 

$14.00 Nov 95 


Come visit us at booth #509 at the APSA meeting! 


lo order call toll-free 1-800-331-3761. 
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TODAY’S CLASSICS 


From HarperCollins College Publishers 


NEW 96! 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 
PEOPLE, POLITICS, POLICY 


Seventh Edition 
Cloth. 672 pages. 0-673-99947-5. 


> George C. Edwards III 
> Martin P. Wattenberg 
> Robert L. Lineberry 


The seventh edition of this classic and vibrant 
policy-oriented text has been vastly revised and 
refined to reflect the most vital questions and issues 
of America’s political environment today. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
BRIEF VERSION 


Paper. 544 pages. 0-06-501290-9. 


> Edward S. Greenberg 
>» Benjamin I. Page 


In this brief version, the authors retain the funda- 
mentals of the empirical and normative analyses 
found in the parent text, while shortening the dis- 
cussion by eliminating some of the illustrative mate- 
rial as well as omitting the separate policy chapters. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
READINGS AND CASES 


Twelfth Edition 
Paper. 560 pages. 0-673-52438-8. 


> Peter Woll 


Representing both classic and contemporary works, 
this distinguished anthology brings students face to 
face with the original documents and writings that 
have shaped the theory and practice of American 
government. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Second Edition 
Paper. 608 pages. 0-673-99758-8. 


> Joshua S. Goldstein 


The first text to analyze new world realities from a 
completely post-Cold War perspective, the highly 
acclaimed previous edition of /nternational Relations 
brought IR scholarship into the 21st Century. Now in 
its second edition, the text approaches international 
relations from a more theoretical perspective. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
TODAY 


A WORLD VIEW 


Sixth Edition 
Paper. 656 pages. 0-673-52474-4. 


> Gabriel A. Almond 
> G. Bingham Powell 


Authors Almond and Powell pioneered the function- 
al approach to comparative politics in earlier 
editions of this volume, examining system, process, 
and policy. This revised sixth edition includes four 
new country studies. Also see Comparative Politics 
A Theoretical Framework, 2e, consisting of Parts I 
and Il of the parent text. This book offers the 
theoretical and conceptual chapters alone, without 
any country studies. 


HarperCollinsCollegePublishers 


10 East S3rd Street > New York, NY >» 10022 
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From HarperCollins College Publishers 
ALSO NEW” FOR 96... 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


VOICES OF DISSENT 

CRITICAL READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
Second Edition 

Paper. 352 pages. 0-673-99742-1. 


> William F. Grover 
>» Joseph G. Peschek 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
STATE AND LOCAL POLITICS 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENTS 
Second Edition 
Paper. 560 pages. 0-673-99428-7 
> WB. Stouffer 
> Cynthia Opheim 
> Susan Bland Day 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS TODAY 


Seventh Edition 
Paper. 128 pages. 0-673-46964-6. 


> Mona Field 

> Charles P. Sohner 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Thirteenth Edition 
Paper. 304 pages. 0-673-99304-3. 


> Bernard L. Hyink 

> David H. Provost 
TEXAS GOVERNMENT 
BRIEF EDITION 

Paper. 245 pages. 0-673-52470-1. 
>» Neal Tannahill 


INSTITUTIONS 
THE POLITICS OF PRESIDENTIAL 
SELECTION 
Paper. 256 pages. 0-673-99627-1. 


> John S. Jackson Ill 
> William Crotty 


PARTICIPATION 


WINNING ELECTIONS 
A HANDBOOK IN MODERN PARTICIPATORY POLITICS 
Paper. 320 pages. 0-673-398078-2. 


> Dick Simpson 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
ENDURING CONCEPTS AND CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


Fourth Edition 
Paper. 608 pages. 0-673-52441-8. 


> Robert J. Art 

> Robert Jervis 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
THEORETICAL ESSAYS 


Second Edition 
Paper. 624 pages. 0-673-52440-X. 


> G. John Ikenberry 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
ACTORS AND PROCESSES 

Paper. 352 pages. 0-673-99660-3. 

> Howard J. Wiarda 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Second Edition 

Paper. 288 pages. 0-673-52282-2. 
>» Gabriel A. Almond 

> G. Bingham Powell 
WHAT IS EUROPE? 
Paper. 256 pages. 0-06-501206-2. 
> Richard Rose 


POLICY 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY AND POLITICS 
TOWARD THE 21ST CENTURY 


Paper. 240 pages. 0-673-98087-1. 
>» Michael E. Kraft 


POLITICAL THEORY AND METHODS 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 


Sixth Edition 
Paper. 320 pages. 0-673-52458-2. 


» Roy C. Macridis 

> Mark Hulliung 

POLITICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
A HANDBOOK OF SCOPE AND METHODS 
Paper. 328 pages. 0-06-501637-8. 


> Laurence F. Jones 
> Edward C. Olson 


For more information and to pick up our 1996 catalog, stop by our booths 
(# 505 and 507), or contact your local HarperCollins representative. 
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Booth 212 


Liarvard 


VOICE AND EQUALITY 


TRADING UP 


A REQUIEM FOR KARL MARX 


THE ROOSTER’S EGG 


MOSCOW 


AMERICA UNEQUAL 


t 


SCIENCE AT THE BAR 


IDENTIFICATION 
PROBLEMS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


CHARLES F. MAT 


JEWS AND THE NEW 
AMERICAN SCENE 
SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET AND 
EARL RAAB 


GERMANY UNIFIED AND 
EUROPE TRANSFORMED 
\ Study in Statecraft 

PHILIP ZELIKOW AND 
CONDOLEEZZA RICE 


A PROPENSITY TO 
SELF-SUBVERSION 
ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN 


e In paper 


PUBLIC LIES 
e Social Consequences of 
ference Falsification 


TIMUR KURAN 


THE RUSSIANS IN GERMANY 
\ History of the Soviet Zone of 

sypation, 1945-1949 
NORMAN M. NAIMARK 


Belknap 


OVERCOMING LAW 
RICHARD A. POSNER 


THE NEW SOVEREIGNTY 
npliance with International 

Regulat ory Agreements 

ABRAM CHAYES AND 

ANTONIA HANDLER CHAYES 


anuary 


SIMPLE RULES FOR A 
COMPLEX WORLD 
RICHARD A. EPSTEIN 


REGULATORY TAKINGS 
Law, Economics, and Politics 
WILLIAM A. FISCHEL 


$45.00 


BEYOND INDIVIDUALISM 
MICHAEL J. PIORE 


$2295 
ve 


new in cloth 


Harvard University Press announces 
that Tinkering toward Utopia by T ~. 
and Cuban is the first recipient o 

annual prize for a book on Education 
and Society. The prize, which carries an 
award of $5,000, was established in 1995 
by the Virginia and Warren Stone Fund. 
TINKERING TOWARD UTOPIA 
A Century of Public School Reform 
DAVID TYACK AND LARRY CUBAN 
$22.50 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIAN 
DEMOCRACY 

An Interpretation of Political Culture 
NICOLAI N. PETRO 


$39.95 


CREATING PUBLIC VALUE 
Strategic Management in Government 
MARK H. MOORE 


$45.00 November 


TEMPTATIONS OF 
A SUPERPOWER 
RONALD STEEL 


joanna jacKsor 
on American Civilization and Government 


$18.95 


Goldman Memorial 


BUT IS IT TRUE? 

A Citizen's Guide to Environmental 
Health and Safety Issues 

AARON WILDAVSKY 

$35.00 


NIETZSCHE 

The Ethics of an Immoralist 
PETER BERKOWITZ 
$35.00 


TURNING POINTS IN 
MODERN TIMES 

Essays on German and European History 
KARL DIETRICH BRACHER 
Translated by Thomas Dunlap 

Foreword by Abbott Gleason 

$49.95 

Also available in paper 

$24.95 
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new in paper 


Winner of the Woodrow Wilson Award 
of the American Political Science 
Association and co-winner of the V. O. 

Award of the Southern Political 
Science Association 


Winner of the D.B. Hardeman Prize of 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Foundation 


BLACK FACES, 
BLACK INTERESTS 
The Representation of 

African Americans in Congress 
Enlarged Edition 

CAROL M. SWAIN 

$15.95 


ETERNAL RUSSIA 
Yeltsin, Gorbachev, and the 
Mirage of Democracy 
JONATHAN STEELE 
$15.95 


PITIED BUT NOT ENTITLED 
Single Mothers and the History of Welfare 
LINDA GORDON 

$15.95 


iS NAFTA CONSTITUTIONAL? 
BRUCE ACKERMAN AND 

DAVID GOLOVE 

This book is reprinted from the 

Harvard Law Review. 

$12.95 


Honorable Mention, 1994 Distinguished 
Book Award of the Association for 
Research on Nonprofit Organizations 
and Voluntary Action 
NONPROFITS FOR HIRE 
The Welfare State in the 

Age of Contracting 

STEVEN RATHGEB SMITH AND 
MICHAEL LIPSKY 

$16.95 


Booth 212 


Harvard 


Winner of the Woodrow Wilson Award 
of the American Political Science 
Association 

PROTECTING SOLDIERS 
AND MOTHERS 

The Political Origins of Social Policy in 
the United States 

THEDA SKOCPOL 

$15.95 Belknap 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
The Quest for Inclusion 

JUDITH N. SHKLAR 

The Tanner Lectures on Human Values 


$12.95 


THE SCAR OF RACE 
PAUL M. SNIDERMAN AND 
THOMAS PIAZZA 

$12.00 Belknap 


PHI 


JAPANESE 
TODAY 


Change and Continuity 


Edwin O. ReischAuer 
Marius B. Jansen 


THE JAPANESE TODAY 
Change and Continuity, Enlarged Edition 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER AND 
MARIUS B. JANSEN 

$14.95 Belknap 


IN STRUGGLE 

SNCC and the 

Black Awakening of the 1960s 
CLAYBORNE CARSON 


With a new introduction and 
epilogue by the author 
$15.95 


Winner of the American Political 
Science Association’s Richard E. 
Neustadt Award for best book on the 
presidency 

Winner of J. David Greenstone Award 
for best book in politics and history 


THE POLITICS 
PRESIDENTS MAKE 


Leadership from John Adams t« 
George Bush 


STEPHEN SKOWRONEK 


INEQUALITY REEXAMINED 
AMARTYA 


1993 Los Angeles Times Book Prize Winner 
MEXICAN 

The Ambir 
PETER SK ERRY 

It is Skerry’s re ntrif 


alent Mir 


WORLD-WIDE WEB 
http://hupress.harvard.edu 


Harvard University Press 
79 Garden St * Cambndge,MA 02138 
Phone: |-800-448-2242 (61 
FAX |-800-962-4983 


7)-495-2480 
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ange 
TRUST 

The Social Virtues and the 
Creation of ysperity 


Francis Fukuyama 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-910976-0 $25.00 


BEYOND BLAME 

How We Can Succeed 

by Breaking the 

Dependency Barrier 

Armstrong Williams 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-935365-3 $18.00 


ONE BY ONE FROM 
THE INSIDE OUT 
Essays and Reviews on Race 
and msibility In America 
Glenn C. Loury 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-919441-5 $25.00 


NEOCONSERVATISM 
The Autobiography of an Idea 
Irving Kristol 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-874021-1 $25.00 


WHAT WENT WRONG? 
The Creation and Collapse of the 
Black-Jewish Alliance 
Murray Friedman 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-910910-8 $24.95 


“A GOVERNMENT 
OF OUR OWN” 
The Making of the Confederacy 
William C. Davis 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-907735-4 $27.95 


THE NEXT 
| AMERICAN 


Michael 


AMERICAN NATION 
The New Nationalism and the 
Fourth American Revolution 
Michael Lind 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-919103-3 $25.00 


THE LUCK 

BUSINESS 

The Devastating Consequences of 
America’s Gambling Explosion 
Robert Goodman 


A Martin Kessler Book 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-912483-2 $23.00 


OVER LORD 
General Pete Quesada and 
the Triumph of Tactical 
Air Power in World War II 
Thomas Hughes 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-915351-4 $28.00 


GREATER 
EXPECTATIONS 
Overcoming the Culture of 
Indulgence in America’s 
Homes and Schools 
William Damon 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-906935-1 $23.00 


THE BELL CURVE 
Intelligence and Class Structure 
in American Life 
Richard J. Herrnstein and 
Charles Murray 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-914673-9 $30.00 


THE END 
OF 


THE END OF RACISM 
Principles for a Multiracial Society 
Dinesh D’Souza 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-908102-5 $30.00 


THE CULTURE 
OF HOPE 
A New Birth of the Classical Spirit 
Frederick Turner 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-932792-X $23.00 


THE WINNER-TAKE- 
ALL SOCIETY 


Robert Frank and 
Philip Cook 


A Martin Kessler Book 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-874034-3 $25.00 


THE END OF THE 
NATION STATE 
The Rise of Regional Economies 
Kenichi Ohmae 

1995 ISBN 0-02-923341-0 $25.00 


WHEN STRANGERS 
COOPERATE 
Using Social Conventions to 
Govern Ourselves 
David W. Brown 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-904875-3 $25.00 


THE INARTICULATE 
SOCIETY 
Eloquence and Culture in America 
Thomas Shachtman 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-928375-2 $25.00 


STOP BY AND VISIT US AT THE FREE PRESS BOOTHS #412-414. 
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Normans 
Rose J 
CHURCHILL 
The Unruly Giant 
Norman Rose 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-874009-2 $25.00 


WS IN THE 
ANESE MIND 
The History and Uses ofa 
Cultural Stereotype 
David G. Goodman and 
Masanori Miyazawa 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-912482-4 $24.95 


DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNANCE 


ames G. March and 
ohan P. Olsen 


1995 ISBN: 0-02-874054-8 $30.00 


THE ROCKET AND 
THE REICH 
Peenemunde and the Coming 
of the Ballistic Missile Era 
Michael J. Neufeld 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-922895-6 $24.95 


“The revotution at the vate and local government level 


Wandorm Amencs aod every Amernan should 


he aware of andl this Newt Gangrich 


REVOLUTION 


SMALLER, BETTER, 
AND CLOSER TO HOME 


Witttam D. EGGERS 
Joun O'LEARY 


REVOLUTION AT 
THE ROOTS 
Making Our Government Smaller, 
Better, and Closer to Home 
William D. Eggers and 
John O’Leary 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-874027-0 $24.00 


ORWELL’S REVENGE 
The 1984 Palimpsest 
Peter Huber 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-915335-2 $22.95 


NIXON’S PIANO 
Presidents and the Politics of Race 
from Washington to Clinton 
Kenneth O'Reilly 

December 1995 ISBN: 0-02-923685-1 $25.00 


ST. PETERSBURG 
A Cultural History 
Solomon Volkov 
October 1995 ISBN: 0-02-874052-1 $30.00 


NOT WITHOUT 
HONOR 
The History of 
American Anticommunism 
Richard Gid Powers 

Janvary 1995 ISBN: 0-02-925301-2 $30.00 


Ip 


VALUES MATTER 
MOST 
How Democrats, or 
Republicans, or a Third Party, 
Can Win and Renew the 
American Way of Life 
Ben J. Wattenberg 

September 1995 ISBN: 0-02-933795-X $25.00 


ON THE EVE OF 

THE MILLENNIOM 

The Future of Democracy 

Through an Age of Unreason 

Conor Cruise O’Brien 
A Martin Kessler Book 


1995 
0-02-874094-7 $12.00 paper 


UNION OF WORDS 
A History of Presidential 
Eloquence 
Wayne Fields 
Janvary 1996 ISBN: 0-684-82285-7 $25.00 


GOING NEGATIVE 

How Attack Ads Shrink and 
Polarize the Electorate 

Stephen Ansolabehere and 
Shanto Iyengar 


Janvary 1996 ISBN: 0-684-82284-9 $24.00 
TROTSKY 


The Eternal Revolutionary 
Dmitri Volkogonov 


March 1996 ISBN: 0-684-82293-8 $35.00 
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NEW FROM THE FREE PRESS 


JOHN 
WAYNE 
AMERTCAN 


OHN WAYNE: 
RICAN 
Randy Roberts and 
James S. Olson 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-923837-4 $28.00 


PITIED BUT 
NOT ENTITLED 
Single Mothers and the 
History of Welfare 
Linda Gordon 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-912485-9 $22.95 


EXILE’S 
RETURN 
The Making of a 
Palestinian-American 
Fawaz Turki 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-932725-3 $22.95 


BEFORE THE 

SHOOTING BEGINS 

Searching for 

Democracy as the 

Culture Wars Rage 

James Davison Hunter 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-915501-0 $22.95 


NEWS AND 
THE CULTURE 
OF LYING 
How Journalism 
Really Works 
Paul H. Weaver 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-934021-7 $22.95 


THE AGE 
OF HIROHITO 


The Making of Modern Japan 
Daikichi Irokawa 


THE AGE OF 
HIROHITO 
The Making of 
Modern Japan 
Daikichi lrokawa 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-915665-3 $25.00 


MONEY 
MELTDOWN 
Restoring Order to the 
Global Currency System 
Judy Shelton 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-929112-7 $24.95 


WAR AND THE 
RISE OF 
THE STATE 


The Military Foundations of 


Modern Politics 
Bruce Porter 
1993 ISBN: 0-02-925095-1 $27.95 


THE ROAD TO 
REFORM 
The Future of 
Health Care in America 
Eli Ginzberg 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-911715-1 $22.95 


THE GREEN 
CRUSADE 
Rethinking the Roots of 
Environmentalism 
Charles T. Rubin 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-927525-3 $22.95 


LENIN 

A New Biography 

Dmitri Volkogonov 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-933435-7 $30.00 


RACE 
REBELS 
Culture, Politics, and the 
Black Working Class 
Robin D.G. Kelley 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-916706-X $24.95 


THE SOVIET 
TRAGEDY 
A History of 
Socialism in Russia, 
1917-1991 
Martin Malia 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-919795-3 $24.95 


MODERN 
TYRANTS 
The Power and 
Prevalence of Evil 
in Our Age 
Daniel Chirot 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-905477-X $27.95 


ANCIENT 
ZIONISM 
The Biblical Origins of 
the National Idea 
Victor Erlich 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-902352-1 $23.00 


STOP BY AND VISIT US AT THE FREE PRESS BOOTHS #412-414. 
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DEMOCRACY AND 
THE PROBLEM OF 
FREE SPEECH 
Cass R. Sunstein 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-874000-9 $14.95 


THE TRUE STATE 
OF THE PLANET 
Ten of the World’s Premier 
Environmental Researchers 
in a Major Challenge to the 
Environmental Movement 
Ronald Bailey, Editor 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-874010-6 $15.00 


THE ARABISTS 


The Romance of an American Elite 


Robert D. Kaplan 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-874023-8 $14.00 


THE SEVEN 
FAT YEARS 
And How To Do It Again 
Robert L. Bartley 
1994 ISBN: 0-02-874022-X $12.00 


THE ELEMENTARY 
FORMS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 
Emile Durkheim 
A New Translation by 
Karen E. Fields ~ 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-907937-3 $19.95 


Fp 


Running 
As. \ 
Woman 


RUNNING AS A WOMAN 
Gender and Power in 
American Politics 
Linda Witt, Karen M. Paget 
and Glenna Matthews 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-874069-6 $14.95 


THE MORAL SENSE 
james Q. Wilson 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-935406-4 $13.00 


WHITE COLLAR CRIME 

Classic and Contemporary Views 

Third Edition 

Gilbert Geis, Robert F. Meier, 

and Lawrence M. Salinger 
1995 ISBN: 0-02-911601-5 $19.95 


RETHINKING THE 

PROGRESSIVE 

AGENDA 

The Reform of the 

American Regulatory State 

Susan Rose-Ackerman 
1993 ISBN: 0-02-926845-1 $14.95 


FOR THE COMMON 
DEFENSE 
A Military History of the 
United States of America 
Revised and Expanded Edition 
Allan R. Millett and 
Peter Maslowski 

1994 ISBN: 0-02-921597-8 $22.95 


Lani Guinier 
THE TYRANNY 
OF THE MAJORITY 


Fundamental Fairness in 
Representative Democracy 
Lani Guinier 

A Martin Kessler Book 

1995 ISBN: 0-02-913169-3 $13.00 


FEEDING FRENZY 
How Attack Journalism Has 
Transformed American Politics 
Larry J. Sabato 

1993 ISBN: 0-02-927636-5 $12.95 


REINVENTING 

POLITICS 

Eastern Europe from 

Stalin to Havel 

Vladimir Tismaneanu 

With a New Afterword by the Author 
1993 ISBN: 0-02-932606-0 $14.95 


THE IDEA BROKERS 
Think Tanks and the 
Rise of the New Policy Elite 
James A. Smith 

1993 ISBN: 0-02-929555-6 $12.95 


ENERGY IN THE 
EXECUOTIVE 
The Case for the 
Strong Presidency 
Terry Eastland 
1993 ISBN: 0-02-908683-3 $12.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of Simon & Schuster * 866 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 


SPECIAL 20% DISCOUNT ON ALL ORDERS TAKEN DURING THE MEETING. 


THE TYRANNY OF 


United States Institute of Peace Press 


Visit Booth 516 for these and other related titles 
or call 1-800-868-8064 


ona 


Transitional Justice 
How Emerging Democracies Reckon with Former Regimes 


Neil J. Kritz, editor 
Foreword by Nelson Mandela 


‘It is clean that this work will become the standard reference in the field 


—The Honorable Richard J. Goldstone, Prosecutor, International Criminal 


heneral 


Considerations 


Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia and Rwanda 


ow should an emerging democracy—the Czech Republic or South Africa, for example—cope 


By bringing together the ¢ 


with the legacy of an ousted repressive regime? How can a new society redress past abuses 


without creating new injustices, while peacefully integrating the victims and the perpetrators? 


ollective experience of numerous countries and cultures over the past fifty years, this three- 


volume compilation of readings provides an invaluable resource for government officials, private organizations, schol- 


ars, and others involved in the transitions of today and tomorrow 


Volume | 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


assembles a rich variety of legal, politi- 
cal, and philosophical perspectives on 
how societies can deal with the legacy 
ol repression 

SEPTEMBER 1995-682 pp.-7 x 10 
$40.00 (paper) - 1-878379-43-7 
$70.00 (cloth) - 1-878379-47-X 


Other Titles 


Volume Il 
COUNTRY STUDIES 


examines more than 20 transitions 
from World War II to the present, 
including the denazification programs 
of the 1950s, democratic transforma- 
tions in southern Europe in the mid- 
70s and Latin America in the ‘80s, and 
decommunization efforts in the ‘90s 
SEPTEMBER 1995-832 pp.-7 x 10 
$47.50 (paper) - 1-878379-44-5 
$80.00 (cloth) - 1-878379-48-8 


Volume III 
LAws, RULINGS, AND REPORTS 


includes over 100 laws, regulations 
and decrees, constitutional provisions, 
judicial decisions, reports of official 
commissions of inquiry, and treaty 
excerpts from 28 countries and from 
international organizations 

SEPTEMBER 1995 - 864 pp.-7 x 10 
$47.50 (paper) - 1-878379-45-3 
$80.00 (cloth) - 1-878379-49-6 


SOMALIA 

The Missed Opportunities 
Mohamed Sahnoun 

105 pp.-6x9 
$8.95 (paper) 1-878379-35-6 
ENDING MOZAMBIQUE’S WAR 
The Role of Mediation 
and Good Offices 
Cameron Hume 

192 pp.-6x9 

$14.95 (paper) 1-878379-37-2 


$24.95 (cloth) « 1-878379-38-0 


SOMALIA AND OPERATION 
ResTORE Hope 

Reflections on Peacekeeping 
and Peacemaking 

John L. Hirsch and 

Robert B. Oakley 

256 pp.-6x9 

$19.95 (paper) - 1-878379-41-0 


THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIAN 
FOREIGN POLICy 

Leon Aron and 

Kenneth M. Jensen, editors 

221 pp.-6x9 

$19.95 + 1-878379-36-4 


BARGAINING FOR PEACE 
South Africa and 

the National Peace Accord 
Peter Gastrow 

$10.95 (paper) - 1-878379-39-9 
$19.95 (cloth) - 1-878379-40-2 


PERSPECTIVES ON PACIFISM 
Christian, Jewish, and Muslim 
Views on Nonviolence and 
International Conflict 

David R. Smock 

88 pp.-6x9 

$6.95 (paper) 1-878379-42-9 
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American Government 


APPROACHING 
DEMOCRACY 


Larry Berman 

University of California, Davis 
Bruce Allen Murphy 
Pennsylvania State University 


This comprehensive introduction to 
American government explores the theme 
of approaching democracy by examining 
democracy as an ideal that America is 
continually striving to achieve. 

© 1996, 800 pp., cloth (0-13-033457-X) 


APPROACHING 
DEMOCRA 


LARRY BERMAN e BRUCE ALLEN MURPHY 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN ACTION 


PRINCIPLE, PROCESS, POLITICS 
Ryan J. Barilleaux 
Miami University, Obio 


This text utilizes a unique framework— 
principle, process, politics—to help students 
understand the American political system. 
In addition, the text encourages students 
to become active citizens by providing 
examples and information to show 

them how. 


© 1996, 480 pp., paper (0-13-078924-0) 


Princinle, Praress, Politics” 
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Prentice Halil Poli 


State and Local Politics 
STATE AND LOCAL POLITICS 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

EIGHTH EDITION 

James MacGregor Burns 

J.W. Peltason 

Thomas E. Cronin 

David B. Magleby 

© 1996, 320 pp., paper (0-13-455866-9) 


TEXAS GOVERNMENT 


Susan Coleman 


James V. Calvi 
Fred L. Marsh 
© 1996, 272 pp., paper (0-13-912932-4) 


Introduction to Political Science 


GOVERNING 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PouLiTicAL SCIENCE 
SEVENTH EDITION 

Austin Ranney 

© 1996, 448 pp., cloth (0-13-326216-2) 


Supreme Court 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


FROM THE INSIDE Out 

Phillip Cooper 

Howard Ball 

© 1996, 400 pp., paper (0-13-063850-1) 


Public Policy 


POLICY CHOICES AND 
PUBLIC ACTION 


Charles F. Bonser 


Eugene B. McGregor, Jr. 
Clinton V. Oster, Jr. 
© 1996, 464 pp., cloth (0-13-442591-X) 


SMOKING AND POLITICS 

Poucy MAKING AND THE FeperaAt BUREAUCRACY 
FirtH EDITION 

A. Lee Fritschler 

James M. Hoefler 

© 1996, 224 pp., paper (0-13-435801-5) 
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AIDS 


THe Pouitics AND Pouicy oF DISEASE 
Edited by Stella Z. Theodoulou 
© 1996, 160 pp., paper (0-13-368630-2) 


THE POLICY PUZZLE 


FINDING SOLUTIONS IN THE Diverse AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Donald T. Wells 
Chris Hamilton 
© 1996, 352 pp., cloth (0-13-300088-5) 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 


A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE FOR THE TWENTY-First CENTURY 


Donald T. Wells 
© 1996, 224 pp., paper (0-13-400219-9) 


Comparative Politics 


THE CHALLENGE OF THIRD 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT 


Howard Handelman 
© 1996, 288 pp., paper (0-13-327958-8) 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 

NATIONS AND THEORIES IN A CHANGING Worip 
SECOND EDITION 

Lawrence C. Mayer 


John Burnett 


Suzanne Ogden 
1996, 368 pp., cloth (0-13-373325-4) 


NORTH KOREA 

IDEOLOGY, Pouitics, ECONOMY 
Edited by Han S. Park 

© 1996, 288 pp., paper (0-13-102161-3) 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SEVEN COUNTRIES 
THirD EDITION 

Rolf H.W. Theen 

Frank L. Wilson 

© 1996, 576 pp., cloth (0-13-176637-6) 


CONCEPTS AND ISSUES IN 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Frank L. Wilson 

© 1996, 224 pp., paper (0-13-156506-0) 
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International Relations 


CLASSICS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THirD EDITION 

Edited by John A. Vasquez 

© 1996, 384 pp., paper (0-13-146648-8) 


International Political Economy 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

David N. Balaam 

Michael Veseth 

© 1996, 480 pp., paper (0-13-149592-5) 


READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by David N. Balaam and 
Michael Veseth 

© 1996, 416 pp., paper (0-13-149600-X) 


Public Administration 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

CONFRONTING THE CHALLENGES OF CHANGE 
Don A. Cozzetto 

Theodore B. Pedeliski 

Terence J. Tipple 

© 1996, 408 pp., cloth (0-13-009382-3) 


Administrative Law 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 

THirD EDITION 

Kenneth F. Warren 

© 1996, 752 pp., cloth (0-13-302043-6) 


Constitutional Law 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS AND SELECTED CASES 
ELEVENTH EDITION 

Alpheus Thomas Mason (Deceased) 
D. Grier Stephenson, Jr. 

© 1996, 736 pp., cloth (0-13-341546-5) 


Media and Politics 
THE PRESS AND AMERICAN POLITICS 


THe New Mepiator 

SECOND EDITION 

Richard Davis 

© 1996, 384 pp., paper (0-13-185943-9) 


Women and Politics 
WOMEN IN POLITICS 


OUTSIDERS OR INSIDERS? 

SECOND EDITION 

Edited by Lois Lovelace Duke 

© 1996, 368 pp., paper (0-13-185240-X) 


Political Thought 
AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Four Hunprep YEARS OF IDEAS AND IDEOLOGIES 
Edited by Sue Davis 
© 1996, 528 pp., paper (0-13-280629-0) 


WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
FROM SOCRATES TO THE AGE OF IDEOLOGY 
SECOND EDITION 

Brian R. Nelson 

© 1996, 416 pp., cloth (0-13-191172-4) 


THE DILEMMA OF AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Edited by Jeffrey L. Prewitt 

© 1996, 352 pp., paper (0-13-371592-2) 


Stop by our Booth! 


TO RECEIVE INFORMATION ON THESE OR ANY OTHER PRENTICE 


HALL POLITICAL SCIENCE TITLES, stop by booth # 521 or 
# 523, contact your local Prentice Hall representative, 
or write to: Irene Fraga, Social Sciences Marketing, 
One Lake Street, Upper Saddle River, NJ 07458. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT PRENTICE HALL TITLES, visit 
our World Wide Web site at bttp:// www prenball.com 
or our Gopher site at gopher:// gopbherprenball.com 


= Prentice Hall 

One Lake Street 
Upper Saddle River, New Jersey 07458 
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THE BEST IN POLITICS | 


Cambridge Studies in Comparative Politics 


Social Movements, Political Violence, and 
the State 
A Comparative Analysis of Italy and Germany 


Donatella della Porta 
The Puzzle of Strikes 


Class and State Strategies 
n Postwar Italy 


Roberto Franzosi 


Between 
States 


Uncertain Boundaries 
The Social and Political Construction 

»f European Economies 

Marino Regini 


Between States” 
nterim Governments and 


Democratic Transitions 


Yossi Shain and Juan J. Linz 


Democracy, Development, 
and the Countryside 
Jrban-Rural Struggles in India 


Ashutosh Varshney 


YOSSI SHAIN 
JUAN J. LINZ 


Now in paperback... 

Dismantling the Welfare State? 
Reagan, Thatcher and the Politics of Retrenchment 
Paul Pierson 


Political Economy of Institutions and Decisions 


Modern Political Economy** 


did Topics, New Directions 


Jeffrey S. Banks and Eric A. Hanushek, Editors 


Structure and Policy in Japan and the 
United States** 
Peter F. Cowhey and Mathew McCubbins, Editors 


The Political Economy of Public 
Administration** 


tit 


n the Public Sector 


Murray J. Horn 
The Politics of Oligarchy 


Institutional Choice inimperial Japan 


J. Mark Ramseyer and 
Frances M. Rosenbluth 


Political Economy 


Sustainable Democracy** 
Adam Przeworski 

Wealth and Freedom** 

An Introduction to Political Economy 
David P. Levine 


The Economic Realities of 
Political Reform 

Elections and the U.S. Senate 

James L. Regens and 

Ronald Keith Gaddie 


WEALTHANo 
FREEDOM 


An Introduction 
to Political Economy 
DAVID P. LEVINE 


* 


World Cities in a World-System* 
Paul L. Knox and Peter J. Taylor, Editors 


The Political Economy of Nationalisation 
in Britain 1920-50 

Robert Millward and John Singleton, Editors 
Constructing a Competitive Order 

The Hidden History of British Anti-Trust Policies 

Helen Mercer 


Beyond the Two Party System 
Political Representation, Economic Competitiveness and 
Australian Politics 


lan Marsh 


Cambridge Studies in Political Psychology and Public Opinion 


Security Threatened** 
Surveying Israeli Opinion on Peace and War 
Asher Arian 


The Amateur Strategist** 
Intuitive Deterrence Theories and the Politics of the Nuclear 
Arms Race 


James DeNardo 


Congress as Public Enemy** 
Public Attitudes Toward American Political Institutions 


John R. Hibbing 
and Elizabeth Theiss-Morse 


Citizens, Politics, and 


Social Communication 
Information and Influence in an 
Election Campaign 


Robert Huckfeldt 
and John Sprague 
With Malice Toward 


Some** 

How People Make Civil Liberties 
Judgments 

George E. Marcus, 

John L. Sullivan, 
Elizabeth Theiss-Morse, 
and Sandra L. Wood 


Cambridge Studies in International Relations 


Producing Hegemony** 
The Politics of Mass Production and American Global Power 
Mark Rupert 


A Genealogy of Sovereignty** 

Jens Bartelson 

Bringing Transnational Relations Back In* 
Non-State Actors, Domestic Structures and International Institutions 
Thomas Risse-Kappen, Editor 
Approaches to World Order’ 


Robert W. Cox with Timothy J. Sinclair 
Introduction and Annotations by Timothy J. Sinclair 


* 


~ 


** Available in simultaneous hardback/paperback 
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Now in paperback... 

U.S.-Japan Alliance Diplomacy 1945-1990 
Roger Buckley 

Arms and the State 

Patterns of Military Production and Trade 

Keith Krause 


Justice and the Genesis of War 
David A. Welch 


International and Comparative Politics 
Judging the State 
Courts and Constitutional Politics in Pakistan 
Paula R. Newberg 


Corruption and State Politics in Sierra Leone 
William Reno 


Women and the Political Process in 
Twentieth-Century Iran 
Parvin Paidar 


Democracy and Authoritarianism 

** 

in South Asia 

A Comparative and Historical Perspective 

Ayesha Jalal 

islamic Society and State Power in Senegal 
Disciples and Citizens in Fatick 

Leonardo A. Villalon 


Russia in Search of its Future” 
Amin Saikal and William Maley, Editors 

Money Sings 

The Changing Politics of Urban Space in Post-Soviet Yaroslav! 


Blair A. Ruble 
The Collapse of a Single Party System“ 


The Disintegration of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Graeme Gill 


Government Survival in Parliamentary 
Democracies 
Paul V. Warwick 


The Culture of Politics in Modern Kenya 
Angelique Haugerud 


Now in paperback... 

Water and Power 

The Politics of a Scarce Resource in the Jordan River Basin 
Miriam R. Lowi 

A World at Arms 

A Global History of World War I 

Gerhard L. Weinberg 


American Government and Politics 


Stare Indecisis 
The Alteration of Precedent on the Supreme Court, 1946-1992 


Saul Brenner and Harold J. Spaeth 


Building a Democratic Political Order 
Reshaping American Liberalism in the 1930s and 1940s 
David Plotke 


Serious Money 
Fundraising and Contributing in Presidential Nomination Campaigns 


Clifford W. Brown, Jr., Lynda W. Powell, and Clyde Wilcox 
Perpetuating the Pork Barrel 

Policy Subsystems and American Democracy 

Robert M. Stein and Kenneth N. Bickers 


Now in paperback... 
Citizen Worker 


The Experience of Workers in the United States with Democracy 
and the Free Market during the Nineteenth Century 


David Montgomery 


Now in paperback... 

Cambridge History of American Foreign 
Relations 

Vol. 1: The Creation of a Republican Empire, 1776- 1865 
Bradford Perkins 

Vol. 2: The American Search for Opportunity, 1865-1913 
Walter LaFeber 

Vol. 3: The Globalizing of America, 1913-1945 

Akira Iriye 

Vol. 4: America in the Age of Soviet Power, 1945-1991 
Warren I. Cohen 


Political and Social Theory 


Self-Ownership, Freedom and Equality** 
G.A. Cohen 


Political Science in History** 

Research Programs and Political Traditions 

James Farr, John S. Dryzek, and Stephen T. Leonard, 
Editors 

Democracy Against Capitalism** 

Renewing Historical Materialism 

Ellen Meiksins Wood 

Hannah Arendt and Leo Strauss 

German Emigrés and American Political Thought After World War II 
Peter Graf Kielmansegg, Horst Mewes, 

and Elisabeth Glaser-Schmidt, Editors 

Karl Marx's Theory of Ideas 

John Torrance 


The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy 
Robert Audi, Editor 


Now in paperback... 
Family, Dependence, and the Origins of the 


Welfare State 
Britain and France, 1914-1945 


Susan Pedersen 


The Search for Rational Drug Control 
Franklin E. Zimring and Gordon Hawkins 


Please stop by the Cambridge booth to see these and other outstanding titles 
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CAM BRIDGE 
Journals 


20% Discount for Meeting Attendees 
on all 1995 Subscriptions! 


according to the Times Literary Supplement. “occupies a 
central role for academics in sociology and philosophy as well 
as politics.” Celebrating 25 years as one of Europe’s foremost 


political science journals! 


Quarterly/ISSN 0007-1234 


POLITICS AND HISTORY 


Comparative Studies in Society and History 


presents significant research f 


on societies of every era and 


continent, from pre-history to the present 


Quarterly/ISSN 0010-4175 


International Labor and Working Class History 

will feature, in Vol. 47, 1995, a scholarly controversy on 
global flows of labor and capital 
Semiannual/ISSN ( 


Journal of Latin American Studies 
regularly includes articles on contemporary themes, special- 
ly commissioned commentaries and an extensive section of 


book reviews 


Triannual/ISSN 0022-2160X 
Radical History Review 

will devote itself, in Vol. 62, to “Lesbian and Gay 
History/Queer History 


Cold War on Scienc: 


ind, in Vol. 63, to “The Effect of the 
and Technology Research 


lriannual/ISSN 0163-6545 


Studies in American Political Development 
features in-depth articles on American political change and 
institutional development from a historical perspective 


Semiannual/ISSN O898-588X 


Contemporary European History 
covers 20th century European history East and West 


Triannual/ISSN 0960-777 


POLITICAL THOUGHT AND PHILOSOPHY 


Social Philosophy and Policy 
will include thematic issues, “Contemporary Political and 
Social Philosophy” and “The Just Society 


Semiannual/ISSN 0265-0525 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 


British Journal of Political Science 


Legal Theory 

includes interdisciplinary coverage of analytical and 
normative jurisprudence, doctrinal theory, policy analy- 
ses of legal doctrines, and critical theories of law 
Quarterly/ISSN 1352-3252 


Nations and Nationalism 

provides a forum for the study of nationalism. The 
journal is interdisciplinary, scholarly and designed to 
respond to growing research interest in the field. 
Triannual/ISSN 1354-5078 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND WORLD 
POLITICS 


International Affairs 

founded in 1922, International Affairs is Britain's leading 
policy journal of contemporary world affairs 
Quarterly/ISSN 0020-5850 


Review of International Studies 

includes in each issue substantial articles and reviews 
that survey and analyze the literature of relevant fields and 
disciplines 


Quarterly/ISSN 0260-2105 


PUBLIC AND SOCIAL POLICY 


The Journal of Modern African Studies 

offers a quarterly survey of politics, economics and related 
topics in contemporary Africa 
Quarterly/ISSN 0022-278X 


Journal of Public Policy 

publishes articles that meet the twin criteria of achieving 
high standards of scholarship and making significant statements 
on major world problems. 
Triannual/ISSN 0143-814X 


Journal of Social Policy 

prints scholarly research and review articles on all aspects 
of social policy and administration, in both the UK and other 
countries 


Quarterly/ISSN 0047-2794 


COME SEE US AT BOOTHS #511, 513, 515! 
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LOOK 10 
BLACKWELL 
PUBLISHERS 
FOR THE 
LEADING 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
TEXTBOOKS 
AND 
JOURNALS 


EXPLAINING 


Northern Ireland 


POLITICAL THEORY, 
MODERNITY AND 
POSTMODERNITY 


NJ. RENGGER 
Ay ust ~ 6x9 ~ 

31-1919-3 518.95 
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Freedom and the Court* 
Civil Rights and Liberties in the 
United States 

Sixth Edition 

HENRY J. ABRAHAM AND 
BARBARA A. PERRY 


paper $25.00 


Forthe oming! 
Promoting Human Rights 
Through Bills of Rights 


Comparative Perspectives 
PHILIP ALSTON 


$80.00 


New in paperback! 

The United Nations and Human 
Rights 

A Critical Appraisal 

EDITED BY PHILIP ALSTON 


paper $39.95 cloth $145.00 


Globalization, Institutions, and 


Regional Development in Europe 


EDITED BY ASH AMIN AND 
NIGEL THRIFT 


$48.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 
The Movement and the Sixties* 
TERRY H. ANDERSON 


cloth $30.00 paper $15.95 


Economic Democra 
The Politics of Feasible Socialism 
ROBIN ARCHER 


$49.95 
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Pakistan Power Politics 1977-1988 
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$36.00 


Forced Justice 


School Desegregation and the Law 
DAVID J. ARMOR 


$35.00 
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Non-Statutory Rules and 
Administrative Law 
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$49.95 
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Cold Steel Warrior 
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Revisionist Studies in the History of 
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paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 
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on Environment and 
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Forthcoming! 
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$35.00 


War and Law since 1945 
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The Gorbachev Factor 
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Expanded Edition 
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The Inside Story of the Soviet 
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ROSALYN HIGGINS 
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Forthcoming! 
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Race, Gender, and Power 
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EDITED BY ANITA F. HILL AND 
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$25.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 
Perfectionism* 
THOMAS HURKA 


paper $17.95 cloth $45.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 

The Resurgence of Regionalism in 
World Politics* 

EDITED BY ANDREW HURRELL AND 
LOUISE FAWCETT 

paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 

Forthcoming in paperback! 

Privacy, Intimacy, and Isolation* 
JULIE C. INNESS 


paper $11.95 cloth $32.00 


The European Convention of 
Human Rights 

Text and Materials 

MARK JANIS, RICHARD KAY, AND 
ANTHONY BRADLEY 


paper $35.00 cloth $80.00 


New in paperback! 

Religion, The Missing Dimension 
of Statecraft* 

EDITED BY DOUGLAS JOHNSTON 
AND CYNTHIA $AMPSON 


paper $17.95 cloth $35.00 


The European Union and the 
Regions 

EDITED BY BARRY JONES AND 
MICHAEL KEATING 


$59.00 
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EDITED BY PATRICK JOYCE 


paper $14.95 
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China and Human Rights 

ANN KENT 


paper $26.00 
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DESMOND KING 
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NEW FROM THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES 


Now Published by Oxford University 
Press for the IISS 


The Military Balance 
1995-1996 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 

This year's edition only, paper $65.00 

Annual Subscription $59.00 


Strategic Survey 1994-95 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 

This year's edition only, paper $29.95 

Annual Subscription $30.00 


Survival: The IISS Quarterly 
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Annual Subscription (4 issues) $54.00 


The Adelphi Papers 
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Disarmament and Demobilisation 
After Civil Wars 
MATS R. BERDAI 

paper $23.00 

Liberal Democracy and 
International Order 
ROLAND DANNREUTHER 
paper $23.00 

India Redefines its Roles 
SHEKHAR GUPTA 

paper $23.00 

Iranian Security Policy 
AHMED S. HASHIM 

paper $23.00 

North Korea 

AMES HOARE 

paper $23.00 

Sanctions 

JIM MURPHY 


paper $23.00 

Multinational Military Forces: 
Problems and Prospects 

A European Perspective 
ROGER H. PALIN 

paper $23.00 

Indochina 

CARL THAYER 

paper $23.00 

International Law and the Use 
of Force 

MARC WELLER 


paper $23.00 


Hayek’s Social and Political 
Thought 

ROLAND KLEY 

$39.95 
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Forthcoming! 

Secret and Sanctioned 
Covert Operations and the American 
Presidency 

STEPHEN F. KNOTT 


$27.50 


The Rights of Minority Cultures* 
EDITED BY WILL KYMLICKA 


paper $19.95 cloth $55.00 


Forthcoming! 

Political Data Handbook 

OECD Countries 

Second Edition 

JAN-ERIK LANE, DAVID MCKAY, AND 
KENNETH NEWTON 


$65.00 


Forthcoming! 

Fascism 

Past, Present, Future 

WALTER LAQUEUR 

$25.00 

New in the Environmental Ethics and Science 
Policy series! 

Privatizing Public Lands 
SCOTT LEHMANN 


$45.00 


The Supreme Court Reborn 
Constitutional Revolution in the 
Age of Roosevelt 

WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 


$30.00 


New in paperback! 

Electoral Systems and Party 
Systems* 

A Study of Twenty-Seven Democracies, 
1945-1990 

AREND LIJPHART 


paper $17.95 cloth $29.95 


Forthcoming in paperback! 

Beyond Charity* 

International Cooperation and the 
Global Refugee Crisis 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
GIL LOESCHER 


paper $19.95 cloth $35.00 


New in paperback! 
Responsibility 
LUCAS 


paper $21.00 


Syria and Israel 


From War to Peacemaking 
MOSHE MA’OZ 


$45.00 


Forthcoming! 

Insidious Foes 

The Axis Fifth Column and the 
American Home Front 
FRANCIS MACDONNELL 


$35.00 
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Imperfect Justice* 
An East-West German Diary 
INGA MARKOVITS 


paper $19.95 cloth $45.00 


The Ambassadors and America’s 
Soviet Poli 
DAVID MAYERS 


$35.00 


New in paperback! 

Winner of the 1993 Donald McGannon 
Communication Policy Research Award for Social 
and Ethical Relevance 
Telecommunications, Mass Media, 
and Democracy* 

The Battle for the Control of U.S. 
Broadcasting, 1928-1935 

ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY 

paper $17.95 cloth $55.00 

Pluralism, Justice, and Equality* 
EDITED BY DAVID MILLER AND 
MICHAEL WALZER 


paper $19.95 cloth $55.00 


Forthcomi ng. 

A Very Short Introduction to 
Politics* 

KENNETH MINOGUE 


paper $7.95 


American Indian Ethnic Renewal 
Red Power and the Resurgence of 
Identity and Culture 

JOANE NAGEL 


$45.00 


The American Historical 
Association’s Guide to Historical 
Literature 

2 Volume Set 

Third Edition 

EDITED BY MARY BETH NORTON 
AND PAMELA GERARDI 


$150.00 


Toward Unity Among 
Environmentalists* 
BRYAN G. NORTON 


paper $16.95 cloth $34.00 


Women, Culture, and 
Development* 

A Study of Human Capabilities 
EDITED BY MARTHA NUSSBAUM 
AND JONATHAN GLOVER 


paper $18.95 cloth $70.00 


New in paperback! 

Contesting Castro* 

The United States and the Triumph of 
the Cuban Revolution 

THOMAS G. PATERSON 

paper $14.95 cloth $30.00 
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Forthcoming! 

Great Expectations 
Postwar America, 1945-1974 
JAMES T. PATTERSON 

$35.00 


European Community* 
The Building of a Union 
New Edition 

JOHN PINDER 

paper $16.95 


Forthcoming! 

German Politics 1945-1995* 
PETER PULZER 

paper $12.95 cloth $39.95 


War Without Winners 

Afghanistan’s Uncertain Transition After 
the Cold War 

RASUL BAKHSH RAIS 


$27.00 


New in paperback! 

Pluralism* 

Against the Demand for Consensus 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


paper $16.95 cloth $29.95 


The History of Political and Social 
Concepts 

A Critical Introduction 

MELVIN RICHTER 

$39.95 


New in paperback! 

Regime Theory and International 
Relations* 

EDITED BY VOLKER RITTBERGER 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF PETER 
MAYER 

paper $23.00 


Forthcoming in paperback! 

Chinese Foreign Policy 

Theory and Practice 

EDITED BY THOMAS W. ROBINSON 
AND DAVID SHAMBAUGH 

paper $29.95 


Forthcoming! 

Decision 

How the Supreme Court Decides Cases 
BERNARD SCHWARTZ 

$27.50 


Forthcoming! 

The Unpublished Opinions of the 
Rehnquist Court 

BERNA SCHWARTZ 

$45.00 
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True Blues 

The Politics of Conservative Party 
Membership ; 
PAUL WHITELEY, PATRICK SEYD, 
AND JEREMY RICHARDSON 


paper $21.00 cloth $59.00 


An Ethic For Enemies 
Forgiveness in Politics 
DONALD W. SHRIVER, JR. 
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The Charter of the United Nations 
A Commentary 
EDITED BY BRUNO SIMMA 


$220.00 


Forthcoming! 

SIPRI Yearbook 1995 
STOCKHOLM INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


$79.00 


Refugees in Inter-War Europe 
The Emergence of a Regime 
CLAUDENA M. SKRAN 


$55.00 


Foreordained Failure 

The Quest for a Constitutional Principle 
of Religious Freedom 

STEVEN D. SMITH 


$35.00 


Nationalism* 
EDITED BY JOHN HUTCHINSON 
AND ANTHONY SMITH 


paper $16.95 


Forthcoming! 


Sex and Revolution* 

Women in Socialist Cuba 

l OIS M. SMITH AND ALFRED PADU- 
LA 


paper $15.95 cloth $39.95 


Forth: oming! 

Endangered Dreams 

Che Great Depression in California 
KEVIN STARR 


$30.00 


orthcoming! 


From Stalinism to Pluralism* 
A Documentary History of Eastern 
Europe since 1945 

Second Edition 

GALE STOKES 


paper $16.95 cloth $35.00 


The Postwar Japanese System* 
Cultural Economy and Economic 
Transformation 

WILLIAM K. TABB 


paper $19.95 cloth $49.95 
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Human Development Report 
1995* 

UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMME 


paper $18.95 cloth $29.95 


Forthcoming! 

The State of the World’s Refugees* 
The Search for Solutions 

UNITED NATIONS HIGH COM- 
MISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


paper $15.95 cloth $49.95 


New in paperback! 

Into the Quagmire* 

Lyndon Johnson and the Escalation of 
the Vietnam War 

BRIAN VANDEMARK 

paper $13.95 cloth $25.00 


For Love and Country 

An Essay on Patriotism and Nationalism 
MAURIZIO VIROLI 

$29.95 


Forthcoming! 

Political Parties and Party 
Systems* 

N WARE 


paper $19.95 cloth $75.00 


The Selected Writings of James 
Weldon Johnson 

EDITED BY 

SONDRA KATHRYN WILSON 
Volume I: 

New York Age Editorials (1914-1923) 
1995 328 pp $45.00 

Volume II: 

Social, Political, and Literary Essays 
1995 480 pp. $49.95 
Rousseau* 
ROBERT WOKLER 


paper $7.95 


World Development Report 1995* 
Workers in an Integrating World 
WORLD BANK 


paper $19.95 cloth $37.95 


udicial Enigma 
he First Justice Harlan 
TINSLEY E. YARBROUGH 


$30.00 


Prices and publication dates are subject to 
change. Asterisks indicate the book is available 
for examination. To request an examination 
copy, write on school letterhead giving full 
course name, level, expected enrollment, and 
your decision date, to: College Sales 
Coordinator, Oxford University Press, 198 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
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Presidential War Power 
Louis Fisher 


264 pages. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


The Politicizing Presidency 

The White House Personnel Office, 1948-1994 
Thomas J. Weko 

240 pages. $35.00 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Governing the White House 
From Hoover Through LBJ 

Charles E. Walcott and Karen M. Hult 
376 pages. $40.00 cloth, $22.50 paper 


Brandeis on Democracy 
Edited by Philippa Strum 
272 pages, illustrated. 
$29.95 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Cultivating Congress 
Constituents, Issues, and Interests 
in Agricultural Policymaking 

William P. Browne 

320 pages. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


If Men Were Angels 
James Madison and the 
Heartless Empire of Reason 
Richard K. Matthews 

320 pages. $25.00 


Locke in America 

The Moral Philosophy of the Founding Era 
Jerome Huyler 

406 pages. $40.00 


Law in Civil Society 
Richard Dien Winfield 
216 pages. $29.95 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Mr. Social Security 

The Life of Wilbur J. Cohen 
Edward D. Berkowitz 

Foreword by Joseph A. Califano 
416 pages, illustrated. $34.95 


Government Lawyers 

The Federal Legal Bureaucracy 
and Presidential Politics 

Edited by Cornell W. Clayton 

298 pages. $35.00 


The Politics of Problem Definition 
Shaping the Policy Agenda 

Edited by David A. Rochefort 

and Roger Cobb 


224 pages. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


=. University Press of Kansas 2501 West 15th Street, Lawrence KS 66049 


Phone (913)864-4155, Fax (913)864-4586 
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FORTHCOMING 


Revolt Against Modernity 

Leo Strauss, Eric Voegelin, and the Search 
for a Post-Liberal Order 

Ted V. McAllister 

304 pages. $29.95 


Communication in Congress 

Members, Staff, and the Search for Information 
David Whiteman 

248 pages. $35.00 cloth, $15.95 paper 


Popular Government 

and the Supreme Court 

Securing the Public Good and Private Rights 
Lane V. Sunderland 

392 pages. $40.00 


Founding Republics 

in France and America 

A Study in Constitutional Governance 
John A. Rohr 

400 pages. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 


Battles on the Bench 

Conflict Inside the Supreme Court 
Phillip J. Coooper 

224 pages. $24.95 


NEw IN PAPERBACK 


The American Presidency 

An Intellectual History 

Forrest McDonald 

524 pages. $29.95 cloth, $17.95 paper 


The Learning of Liberty 

The Educational Ideas 

of the American Founders 

Lorraine Smith Pangle and Thomas L. Pangle 
370 pages. $35.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 


The Supreme Court and Constitutional 
Theory, 1953-1993 

Ronald Kahn 

326 pages. $35.00 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Our Limits Transgressed 
Environmental Political Thought 

in America 

Bob Pepperman Taylor 

200 pages. $25.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Brandeis 

Beyond Progressivism 

Philippa Strum 

240 pages. $25.00 cloth, $17.95 paper 


Amending America 
If We Love the Constitution So Much, 
Why Do We Keep Trying to Change It? 


Richard B. Bernstein 
with Jerome Agel 


416 pages. $17.95 paper 
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“important...brave... 
extremely valuable... 


Now in 


GLOBAL ACCORD 


Environmental Challenges and 
International Responses 
edited by Nazli Choucri- 


“A comprehensive look at the incredibly conte : 


set of issues that are encompassed by the con . 
cepts of global environment and sustainable” 
development. These issues are examined ip 
systematic, thoroughly documented fashion; 
There are throughout this volume fich veins of he 
data and bases for addressing what are ‘atguably 
the most compelling problems facing the commu- 
nity of nations at the end of the twentieth 
century.” — Nature 


Global Environmental Accords: Strategiés for Stina series 
$92 pp., 37 illus: $25.00 paper 


INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE EARTH 


Sources of Effective interntlonde 
Environmental Protection 
edited by Peter M. Haas, 

Robert O. Keohane, and Marc A, 14 
“This book represents the most interesting and 
complete contribution from the politigal science 
discipline thus far in the field of global environ- 
mental change...a logical and readable: volume 
that a broad audience will find enormously 
useful.’ — Harvard International Review 


Global Environmental Accords: Strategies for Sustaina , 
340 pp. $18.95 paper 


ENVIRONMENTAL VALUE ES 
IN AMERICAN CULTURE ~ 


Willett Kempton, James S. Boster 
and Jennifer A. Hartley 


“An important, original work with insights ; 
how ordinary Americans think about global 
environmental problems and why they €are 2 
the environment.” — Stewart L. Udall, fo 
Secretary of the Interior 

450 pp $39.95 


LOSING GROUND 


American Environmentalism 
at the Close of the 


Twentieth Century 
Mark. Dowie 


“Losing Ground is an ambitious and 
brave book, .Mr. Dowie ‘has marshaled 
an, exceptionally broad array, of facts 
and produced a provocative explana- 
tion for why a once vibrant social 
movement is flagging....one’of the. truly 
important books on a genuinely 
American social movement.” 

— New Yerk’ Times Book Review 

“This is the most important book 
read in the past. 15 years; You owe it 
to yourself to buy two copies; oné-to 
keep, and one to lend.” — Terrain 

400 pp: $25.00 


WHOSE BACKYARD, - 
WHOSE RISK 


Fear and Fairness in Toxic 
and Nuclear Waste Siting 
Michael B. Gerrard 


an extremely valuable treatment 
an if important subject.” 
— The Washington Times 
“This is not a book attacking wh 
been accomplished, but oneithat 
formula. Coming frora, 
environmental side of the aislé 
deserves to be read and deba 
— (New York Law Journal 
480 pp. $39.95 


Stop by our booth ford: 
20% conference discount! 


55 Hayward Str 
& Fitzroy House: 


Booth #518 


To order call toll-free 1-800-356-0343 (US & Canada) or (6175 


GsterCard & VISA accepted. 
higher outside the U.S and are subject to change without ne 


our website! http://www-mitpres: 
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Political Science from MIT Press Journals 


New! First Issue: February 1996 


The Harvard International Journal of Press/Politics 
Marvin Kalb and Pippa Norris, Editors, Joan Shorenstein Center, Kennedy School of Government 


Journalists, broadcasters, and the media are having an increasing impact on the policymaking 
process in every political system, and the study of their role and influence is one of the most 
exciting areas of contemporary scholarship. The MIT Press is pleased to announce the launch 
of Press/Politics, a major new international journal dedicated to analyzing the interaction of 
the press, politics, and public policymaking. ISSN 1081-180X. Published quarterly. 


International Organization 
John S. Odell, Editor, University of Southern California 


One of the leading scholarly journals of international affairs in the world, /nternational 
Organization presents seminal articles not only on international institutions and cooperation 
but also on economic policy issues, security policies, and other aspects of international 
relations and foreign policy. ISSN 0020-8183. Published quarterly. 


Steven Miller, Editor, Center for Science and International Affairs, Harvard University 


International Security publishes lucid, well-documented essays on all aspects of the control 
and use of force. Its articles cover contemporary policy issues, and probe historical and 
theoretical questions behind them. ISSN 0162-2889. Published quarterly. 


Brad Roberts, Center for Strategic and International Studies 


The Washington Quarterly offers a rich assortment of ideas about the new international era. 
Its 60 essays per year cover a broad range of foreign and security policy issues as well as the 
economic, political, and environmental challenges now emerging on the international agenda. 
ISSN 0163-660X. Published quarterly. 


Visit The MIT Press exhibit table (#518) for ordering information and receive a 
20% discount off your new subscription! 


MIT Press Journals 

55 Hayward Street 

Cambridge, MA 02142 

Tel: 617-253-2889 

Fax: 617-258-6779 

Email: journals-orders@mit.edu 
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“CONTACT WITH AMERICA”... 


WHITE HOUSE E-MAIL 

The Top-Secret Messages the 
Reagan/Bush White House 
Thought They Had Destroyed 
Edited by Tom Blanton 
$14.95/Paperback Original 

with Floppy Disk/1-56584-276-6 


“A rich historical record—and a source of 
occasional high comedy."—New York Magazine 


AFTER LIBERALISM 
Immanuel! Wallerstein 
$14.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-304-5 


After Liberalism,—written by 
Immanuel Wallerstein, the preeminent 
interpreter of world-systems—exam- 
ines the disintegration of our modern 
world-system and explores the real 
historical choices before us. It suggests 
ways that may offer us a more 
rational and equitable social order. 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 


EDGE OF THE KNIFE 
Police Violence in the 
Americas 

Paul Chevigny 

$25.00 / Hardcover / 1-56584-183-2 


Chevigny, author of the classic Police 
Power, has written the first study to 
compare the use of violence by police 
forces in Latin America, the United 
States, and the Caribbean 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 


MAY IT PLEASE THE COURT 
Live Recordings and Transcripts of the 
Supreme Court in Session 
Edited by Peter Irons and Stephanie Guitton 
$75.00 / Packaged Set: 6 Tapes, Hardcover / 1-56584-036-4 
$16.00 / Paperback only / 1-56584-052-6 

“A fascinating you-are-there experience 
An ear to history in the making.” 
—William Safire, New York Times 


THE FIELD COIDE | THE NEW FIELD GUIDE 
Te THE U.S. ECONOMY TO THE U.S. ECONOMY 
— Compact and Irreverent 

a Guide to Economic Life in 
America, by Nancy Folbre 
and the Center for Popular 
Economics 
$12.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-153-0 
‘Quite possibly the best and most certainly the least solemn guide to 
the dismal science you are likely soon to encounter.” 

—John Kenneth Galbraith 


CRITICAL RACE THEORY 

The Key Writings That Formed 
the Movement 

Edited by Kimberlé Crenshaw, et al 


Foreword by Cornel West 
$45.00 / Hardcover / 1-56584-270-7 
$30.00 / Paperback / 1-56584-271-5 


This important reader, edited by the 
founders of the critical race theory 
movement, gathers together for the 
first time the movement's most 
important essays. Contributors include 
Derrick Bell, Lani Guinier, and others 


THE NEW AMERICAN CRISIS 
Radical Analyses of the 
Problems Facing America 


THENEW 
Edited by Greg Ruggiero 
AMERICAN and Stuart Sahulka 
$13.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-317-7 
CRISIS Featuring some of America’s leading 
~ activists and progressive thinkers, this 
book examines today's conservative 


political climate and considers what 
constructive moves are possible. 


COMING IN JANUARY 


MAY IT PLEASE THE COURT 

Arguments on Abortion 

Live Recordings and Transcripts of Supreme Court 
Oral Arguments on Reproductive Rights 

Edited by Stephanie Guitton and Peter Irons 

$27.50 / Packaged Set / 1-56584-223-5 

‘It's exciting to hear the proceedings in the heat of their 
immediate moment.... Surprisingly open and informal, 

with a refreshingly humanist air."—Publishers Weekly 
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..AND WITH THE WORLD 


SUBVERSION AS 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The Secret Eisenhower and 

Dulles Debacle in Indonesia 

Audrey R. Kahin 

and George McT. Kahin 

$25.00 / Hardcover / 1-56584-244-8 

“One of the more important, dramatic 
and—even for the U.S. covert 
actions—shocking accounts to 
emerge from the Cold War. No one 
knows American policies toward 
Southeast Asia better than the Kahins.” 

—Walter La Feber 


CIVIL WARS 

From L.A. to Bosnia 

Hans Magnus Enzensberger 
$18.00 / Hardcover / 1-56584-208-1 
$9.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-209-X 


“Civil Wars remains consistently 
interesting and fu!l of small but 
striking insights on the changes 
taking place since the end of 
communism." 

—New York Times Book Review 


MEXICAN LIVES 

Judith Adler Hellman 

$22.95 / Hardcover / 1-56584-177-8 
$11.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-178-6 


“In Mexican Lives we hear the voices 
of today’s ‘olvidados'’: the forgotten 
ones in the debate on NAFTA and 
modernity... A different story about 
Mexico than most Americans have 
heard.” —Jorge Castafeda, 

author of Utopia Unarmed 


THE NEW PRESS 


Subversion as 


Foreign 


| CIVIL WARS 


FROM L.A.TO BOSNIA 


Pi 


OLICY 


GABRIEL KOLK 


ANATOMY 
OF AWAR 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN POLITICS 


AQLEG 


THE MEXICAN 


SHOCK 


THE NEW PRESS ¢ BOOTH #522 
450 West 41st Street ¢ New York, NY 10036 ¢ Distributed by W.W. Norton: 1-800-233-4830 


CENTURY OF WAR 

Politics, Conflicts, and Society 
Since 1914 

Gabriel Kolko 


$29.95 / Hardcover / 1-56584-191-3 
$15.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-192-1 


“Gabriel Kolko's review of this century's 
‘tragic experience’ provides sharp insight 
into the conflicts of these terrible years, 
their social setting, and their legacy. Its 
lessons are both sobering and 
invaluable.” —Noam Chomsky 


ANATOMY OF A WAR 
Vietnam, the United States, 
and the Modern Historical 
Experience 

Gabriel Kolko 

$17.95 / Paperback / 1-56584-218-9 


“This is one of the most comprehensive 
examinations of the Vietnam War yet 
written.... Of interest to anyone wish- 
ing to study the Vietnam War in all of 
its ramifications." —Military Review 


THE MEXICAN SHOCK 
its Meaning for the U.S. 


Jorge G. Castafieda 
$23.00 / Hardcover / 1-56584-311-8 


Written by Mexico's best-known and 
highly-respected authority on Mexican 
politics, The Mexican Shock will outline 
the political and economic crises facing 
Mexico and how they impact the United 
States 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 
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= STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK PRESS = 


—— U.S. POLITICS © POLICY —— 


EDUCATING FOR AN ECOLOGICALLY 
SUSTAINABLE CULTURE 

Rethinking Moral Education, Creativity, 
Intelligence, and Other Modern Orthodoxies 
C. A. Bowers 

$17.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2498-7 


ENVIRONMENTAL DECEPTIONS 

The Tension Between Liberalism and 
Environmental Policymaking in the United States 
Matthew Alan Cahn 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2264-X 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND URBAN HOUSING 

Ideology and Change in Public Policy 
Second Edition 

R. Allen Hays 

$18.95 pb © ISBN 0-7914-2326-3 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN DISCOURSE 
Strategic Communication Problems 

Kathleen E. Kendall, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2682-3 ¢ Pub. Date 10/95 


AL-MUGHTARIBUN 

American Law and the Transformation 
of Muslim Life in the United States 
Kathleen M. Moore 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2580-0 


REMOVING COLLEGE PRICE BARRIERS 

What Government Has Done 

and Why It Hasn’t Worked 

Michael Mumper 

$24.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2704-8 © Pub. Date 10/95 


TRANSFORMING DEMOCRACY 
Legislative Campaign Committees 
and Political Parties 

Daniel M. Shea 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2552-5 


RACISM IN THE POST-CIVIL RIGHTS ERA 
Now You See It, Now You Don’t 

Robert C. Smith 

$24.50 hc ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2437-5 


ENERGY POSSIBILITIES 

Rethinking Alternatives and the Choice-Making Process 
Jesse S. Tatum 

$9.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2596-7 


SELLING CITIES 

Attracting Homebuyers Through 
Schools and Housing Programs 
David P. Varady and Jeffrey A. Raffel 
$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2558-4 


—— INTERNATIONAL POLITICS —— 


NAFTA AS A MODEL OF DEVELOPMENT 
The Benefits and Costs of Merging 

High- and Low-Wage Areas 

Richard S. Belous and Jonathan Lemco, editors 
$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2570-3 


THE STRATEGY OF NONVIOLENT DEFENSE 
A Gandhian Approach 

Robert J. Burrowes 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2588-6 ¢ Pub. Date 11/95 


ECONOMIC TRANSITION 

AND POLITICAL LEGITIMACY IN POST-MAO CHINA 
Ideology and Reform 

Feng Chen 

$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2658-0 ¢ Pub. Date 10/95 


REGIONAL SECURITY REGIMES 
Israel and Its Neighbors 

Efraim Inbar, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2324-7 


PROFESSIONALS AGAINST POPULISM 
The Peres Government and Democracy 
Michael Keren 

$16.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-2564-9 


TEACHING ABOUT 

INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT AND PEACE 
Merry M. Merryfield and Richard C. Remy, editors 
$21.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2374-3 


THE STATE, SOCIETY, AND LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR 
Eric Mlyn 
$19.95 pb © ISBN 0-7914-2348-4 


SUNY PRESS 


c /o CUP Services ¢ PO Box 6525 e Ithaca, NY 14851 
1-800-666-2211 (Orders) 


f 


DEMOCRATIZATION 

AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 

The Politics of Change in Contemporary Portugal 
Daniel Nataf 

$21.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2590-8 


THE CLASH WITH DISTANT CULTURES 
Values, Interests, and Force 

in American Foreign Policy 

Richard J. Payne 

$24.50 hc ISBN 0-791 4-2647-5 


POLITICS OF IDEOCRACY 
Jaroslaw Piekalkiewicz and Alfred Wayne Penn 
$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2298-4 


WESTERN DOMINANCE 

AND POLITICAL ISLAM 
Challenge and Response 

Khalid Bin Sayeed 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2266-6 


ECOLOGICAL RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS 

The Global Emergence of Radical 

and Popular Environmentalism 

Bron Raymond Taylor, editor 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2646-7 © Pub. Date 10/95 


—— POLITICALTHEORY — 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 

AND THE LIFE OF PHILOSOPHY 
An Interpretation of Plato’s Phaedo 
Peter J. Ahrensdorf 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2634-3 


THEORIZING CITIZENSHIP 
Ronald Beiner, editor 
$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2336-0 


THE OWL AT DAWN 

A Sequel to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit 
Andrew Cutrofello 

$18.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2584-3 


== NEW TITLES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE = 


RECONSTRUCTING POLITICAL PLURALISM 


Avigail I. Eisenberg 


$16.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2562-2 


COMMANDMENT AND COMMUNITY 

New Essays in Jewish Legal and Political Philosophy 
Daniel H. Frank, editor 

$19.95 pb © ISBN 0-7914-2430-8 


THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
Modern Politics and the Democratic Resolution 
Franklin I. Gamwell 


$18.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2390-5 


REASON, HISTORY, AND POLITICS 

The Communitarian Grounds of Legitimation 
in the Modern Age 

David Ingram 

$19.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2350-6 


LEGAL STUDIES AS CULTURAL STUDIES 
A Reader in (Post)Modern Critical Theory 
Jerry D. Leonard, editor 

$19.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-2296-8 


METAPHYSICS AS RHETORIC 
Alfarabi’s Summary of Plato’s “Laws” 
Joshua Parens 

$17.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2574-6 


AMORAL POLITICS 

The Persistent Truth of Machiavellism 
Ben-Ami Scharfstein 

$19.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-2280-1 


MARX, HAYEK, AND UTOPIA 
Chris Matthew Sciabarra 
$19.95 pb @ ISBN 0-7914-2616-5 


THE TRACE OF POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 
Brian Seitz 
$18.95 pb ¢ ISBN 0-7914-2366-2 


MASS ENLIGHTENMENT 
Critical Studies in Rousseau and Diderot 
Julia Simon 


See there ard other rebated tithe 
at SUNY Pren Booth: 22S ¥ 227 
and receive « 20% Conference Discount 
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international Relations 


Inside the Kremlin 
During the 
Yom Kippur War 


VICTOR ISRAELYAN 


“Not since Leon Trotsky’s writings in 
the 1930s has a witness to the foreign 
policymaking decision process of the 
Communist Party's top leadership pro- 
vided us with so substantive a work.” 
—From the Foreword by 
Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
248 pages 12illus. $29.95 October 


International 
Relations Theory 
Today 


Epirep BY KEN BOOTH anpb 
STEVE SMITH 

Contributors include B. Buzan, ¢ 
Brown, C. Enloe, ]. B. Elshtain, I 
Halliday, A. Hurrell, R. H. Jackson, A 
Linklater, R. Little, S. Smith, S 
Strange, J. A. Tickner, J. Vasquez, R. B 
]. Walker, and M. Zalewski 

379 pages cloth: $65.00 paper: $19.50 
For sale in US & Canada only 


On Humane 


Governance 
Toward a New Global Politics 


RICHARD FALK 


280 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 
For sale in US & Canada only 


Greece at the 


Crossroads 
The Civil War and Its Legacy 


Epirep By JOHN O. IATRIDES anp 
LINDA WRIGLEY 


A collection of es 
says by European 
American, and 
Australian special 
ists offering new 
and authoritative 
analyses of the 
Greek civil war 
and its interna 
tional dimension 
472 pages 

cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 


The Caribbean 
Legion 

Patriots, Politicians, and Soldiers of 
Fortune, 1946-1950 


CHARLES D. AMERINGER 


rhe fascinating story of the post-World 
War II struggles of Caribbean peoples for 
democracy—and the role of the United 
States in this struggle 

184 pages cloth: $35.00 paper: $15.95 
December 


Law, Power, and the 
Sovereign State 


The Evolution and Application of the 
Concept of Sovereignty 

MICHAEL ROSS FOWLER anp 
JULIE MARIE BUNCK 

‘This invaluable study of sovereignty ex- 
plores anew one of the most enduring 
ideas in political theory and illuminates 
with lucidity the changing nature of the 
sovereign state.”—Richard Falk 


160 pages cloth: $28.50 paper: $13.95 
December 


American Politics 


Religion, Ethnicity, 
and Politics 


Ratifying the Constitution in Pennsylvania 


OWEN S. IRELAND 
bold and provoca- nd Polit 

tive. Ireland is part of 

in increasing number 

of scholars who stress 

religious-ethnic influ- 

ences in Revolutionary 

America.”—John K 

Alexander 

304 pages cloth: $50.00 fea. 


paper: $18.95 


The Modern 
Corporation and 
American Political 
Thought 

Law, Power, and Ideology 

SCOTT R. BOWMAN 


“Bowman's presentation of theoretical is- 
sues is lucid, and his own ideas are serious 
and important.”—Paul Mattick, Jr 

424 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 


Catastrophic Politics 
The Rise and Fall of the Medicare 
Catastrophic Coverage Act of 1988 


RICHARD HIMELFARB 


“Himelfarb writes with welcome clarity, has 
a fascinating story to tell, and explains why 
a broad audience ought to know about this 
political catastrophe.”—Ted Marmor 

144 pages cloth: $28.50 paper: $13.95 
December 


America/Americas 
Myth in the Making of U.S. Policy Toward 
Latin America 


ELDON KENWORTHY 


“Kenworthy’s first-rate 
study of Reagan's poli- 
cies in Nicaragua re- 
minds us that even 
when the emperor has 
no clothes he remains 
well wrapped in myth 
and deception 

Equally persuasively, 
America/Américas ar- 


gues that these policies 


were rooted in a mis- 


leading view of the hemisphere that was 
firmly established before the Cold War and 
continues to dominate Washington's think- 
ing today.”—Richard Fagen 

206 pages 7 illus. cloth: $35.00 paper: $14.95 


Notes of a White 
Black Woman 


Race, Color, Community 
JUDY SCALES-TRENT 


“It is popular in many circles today to treat 
‘race’ as a determinant of intelligence; it is 
popular in other circles to treat ‘race’ as an 
invented trait that can easily be reinvented. 
Scales-Trent explodes both views as she ex- 
plores the experiences of people who are 
black but look white.” _—Martha Minow 
206 pages $19.50 


Constitutional Law 
as Fiction 

Narrative in the Rhetoric of Authority 
L. H. LARUE 


an unusually rich book.” 


—Sanford Levinson 
168 pages cloth: $28.50 paper: $13.95 
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Comparative Politics 


From the Polish 
Underground 


Selections from Krytyka, 1978-1993 


Epirep By MICHAEL BERNHARD anpb 
HENRYK 
SZLAJFER 


From the 

Polish Underground 
rhe first book to make 
available in English a 
collection of writings 
from one of Poland’s 
leading intellectual 
journals 

496 pages cloth: $75.00 
paper: $19.95 


Organizing Civil 
Society 


The Popular Sectors and the Struggle for 


Democracy in Chile 
PHILIP D. OXHORN 


“A model of scholarly work, a thoughtful 
and well-argued treatment of popular orga- 
nizations that will challenge students of so- 
cial movements, Chilean politics, and Latin 
American politics generally for years to 
come.”"—Michael Fleet 


448 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 


Intelligence 
Intervention in the 
Politics of the 
Democratic States 


The United States, Israel, and Britain 
URI BAR-JOSEPH 


“A fascinating and well-researched book 
that explores what can happen when secret 
intelligence services in democratic societies 
violate their charters and allow political 
zeal to overcome professional duties.” 

—Arthur S. Hulnick 
408 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 


Terrorism in Context 
Epirep BY MARTHA CRENSHAW 


Contributors: D. della Porta, R. Gillespie, ] 
D. Green, I. S. Lustick, P. H. Merkl, M.A 
Miller, D. S. Palmer, P. Pomper, F. J. L 
Ramo, G. Shabad, C. Townshend, P 
Wallace, and M. Wieviorka 

652 pp. 18 illus. cloth: $75.00 paper: $25.00 


BOOTH 


Political Philosophy 
Ayn Rand 


The Russian Radical 
CHRIS MATTHEW SCIABARRA 


“Ayn Rand, a radical? A comrade of Marx, 
methodologically speaking? Libertarians 
and Marxists BEWARE, because Sciabarra 
makes a solid case for his astounding claim. 
An eye-opening work, and a pleasure to 
read!”— Bertell Ollman 

490 pages 17 illus. cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 


Socialism After 
Communism 

The New Market Socialism 
CHRISTOPHER PIERSON 


“A compulsively readable as well as persua- 
sive book [that] advances the level of theo- 
retical discussion thoroughly and com- 
mendably.”—Paul Thomas 

260 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 

For sale in US & Canada only 


Rational Choice 
Marxism 

Epirep By TERRELL CARVER anp 
PAUL THOMAS 


Contributors: M. Burawoy, A. Carling, A. 
Gilbert, M. Goldfield, D. King, G. 
Kirkpatrick, M. Warren, E. O. Wright, M 
Wickham-Jones, and E. M. Wood. 

350 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 
For sale in US & Canada only 


Feminist 
Interpretations of 
Simone de Beauvoir 
Epirep By MARGARET A. SIMONS 


Essays that reinterpret Simone de Beauvoir’s 
relationship to existentialism and the prob- 
lem of her relationship to feminism. 

336 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 


Feminist 
Interpretations of 
Hannah Arendt 


Epirep BY BONNIE HONIG 


rhe first collection of feminist engage- 
ments with Hannah Arendt’s political 
thought. 

400 pages cloth: $55.00 paper: $18.95 
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Theories of 
Tyranny 

From Plato to Arendt 
ROGER BOESCHE 


“A very useful volume on an important, 
but neglected, topic." —Bernard Yack 


544 pages cloth: $65.00 paper: $25.00 
Decernber 


Moral Voices, 
Moral Selves 


Carol Gilligan and Feminist Moral 
Theory 


SUSAN J. HEKMAN 


“An original analysis of Gilligan's im- 
portance and a valuable extension and 
application of her work to feminist eth- 
ics." —Nancy Love 

210 pages cloth: $40.00 paper: $16.95 
For sale in US & Canada only 


A Civil Tongue 
Justice, Dialogue, and the Politics 
of Pluralism 


MARK KINGWELL 


“An important contribution to a vibrant 
area of contemporary political 
theory.”"—J. Donald Moon 

280 pages cloth: $37.50 paper: $16.95 


The Politics of 
English Jacobinism 
Writings of John Thelwall 

Epirep BY GREGORY CLAEYS 


‘John Thelwall is as significant as Tho- 
mas Paine in challenging us to under- 
stand how 18th-century radical republi- 
canism came in some cases to be trans- 
formed into 19th-century working-class 
socialism."—]. G. A. Pocock 

594 pages cloth: $75.00 paper: $22.95 


PENN STATE PRESS 
820 N. University Drive 
University Park, PA 16802-1003 
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Recent titles m 


Llitical Science from 


Vintage 


Nicholas D. Kristoff and Sheryl 
WuDunn 


Sl2pp © $14.00 © Paper 


Daniel Yergin and Thane Gustafson 
RUSSIA 2010 
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New EDITION 


AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 

An Introduction 

Fifth Edition 

CLARKE E. COCHRAN and LAWRENCE C. MAYER, both of Texas Tech 
University @ T. R. CARR, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 

@ N. JOSEPH CAYER, Arizona State University 

September 1995 / Paper / 512 pp. / ISBN 0-312-11616-0 


RESEARCH METHODS 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AND POLICY RESEARCH 


RICHARD L. COLE, University of Texas at Arlington 
October 1995 / Paper / 304 pp. / ISBN 0-312-07192-2 
Instructor’s Manual available 


St. Martin’s Press College Division 


345 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10010 
1-800-446-8923 
Fax:(212)686-9492 
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#306, 308 & 310 


MISTAKES THAT SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS MAKE 


Error and Redemption in the Research Process 
RICHARD A. SELTZER, Howard University 
August 1995 / Paper / 160 pp. / ISBN 0-312-12003-6 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS / AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


THE CONTOURS OF POWER 

An Introduction to Contemporary International Relations 
DONALD M. SNOW, University of Alabama 

EUGENE BROWN, Lebanon Valley College 


November 1995 / Paper / 560 pp. / ISBN 0-312-11635-1 
Instructor’s Manual available 


New EDITION 


THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Fifth Edition 

JOAN SPERO, Under Secretary of State for Economic and Agricultural Affairs, 
Department of State @ JEFFREY A. HART, Indiana University 

January 1996 / Paper / 416 pp. / ISBN 0-312-08476-5 


New EDITION 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Pattern and Process 

Fifth Edition 

EUGENE R. WITTKOPFE, Louisiana State University 

CHARLES W. KEGLEY, Jr., University of South Carolina 
January 1996 / Paper / 688 pp. / ISBN 0-312-07536-7 


CA St. Martin’s Press - College Division 


345 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10010 
1-800-446-8923 
Fax:(212)686-9492 
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WHAT'S POLITICAL 


PAPER AND CLOTH 


Beyond Left and Right 
The Future of Radical Politics 
Anthony Giddens 


Politics, Sociology, and Social Theory 


Encounters with Classical and Contemporary 
Social Thought 


Anthony Giddens 


A Contemporary Critique of 
Historical Materialism 
Second Edition 

Anthony Giddens 


Reflexive Modernization 


Politics, Tradition, and Aesthetics in the Modern 
Social Order 


Ulrich Beck, Anthony Giddens, and Scott Lash 


Controlling Immigration 
A Global Perspective 


Edited by Wayne A. Cornelius, Philip L. Martin, 
and James F. Hollifield 


identities in North America 
The Search for Community 
Edited by Robert L. Earle and John D. Wirth 


Between Reform and Revolution 


Political Struggles in the Peruvian Andes, 
1969-1991 


Linda J. Seligmann 


Political Legitimacy in Southeast Asia 
The Quest for Moral Authority 
Edited by Muthiah Alagappa 


CLOTH 


The Complete Works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Volume 2: Unfashionable Observations 


Friedrich Nietzsche 
Translated by Richard T. Gray 


Marxism and the Leap to the 
Kingdom of Freedom 

The Rise and Fall of the Communist Utopia 
Andrzej Walicki 


Reading Marx Writing 
Melodrama, the Market, and the “Grundrisse” 
Thomas M. Kemple 


Designing Bureaucracies 


Institutional Capacity and Large-Scale 
Problem Solving 


James A. Desveaux 


One Hundred Years of Sea Power 
The U.S. Navy, 1890-1990 
George W. Baer 


The Local State 
Public Money and American Cities 
Eric H. Monkkonen 


Negotiating in the Public Eye 


The Impact of the Press on the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Force Negotiations 


Marc A. Genest 


Negotiating Cooperation 
The United States and China, 1969-1989 
Robert S. Ross 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, CA 94305-2235 (415) 723-1593 fax (415) 725-3457 
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CLOTH (continued) 


China's Strategic Seapower 


The Politics of Force Modernization 
in the Nuclear Age 


John Wilson Lewis and Xue Litai 


Divided Sun 


MITI and the Breakdown of Japanese High-Tech 
Industrial Policy, 1975-1993 


Scott Callon 


Agrarian Reform in the Philippines 
Democratic Transitions and Redistributive Reform 
Jeffrey M. Riedinger 


Stalin's Drive to the West, 
1938-1945 

The Origins of the Cold War 

R. C. Raack 


Power Rules 


The Evolution of NATO’s Conventional 
Force Posture 


John S. Duffield 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


Robert Oppenheimer 
Letters and Recollections 
Edited by Alice Kimball Smith and Charles Weiner 


James B. Conant 


Harvard to Hiroshima and the Making of the 
Nuclear Age 


James G. Hershberg 


Prejudice, Politics and the 
American Dilemma 


Edited by Paul M. Sniderman, Philip E. Tetlock, 
and Edward G. Carmines 


Uncertain Partners 
Stalin, Mao, and the Korean War 
Sergei N. Goncharov, John W. Lewis, and Xue Litai 


Making Capitalism 


The Social and Cultural Construction of a South 
Korean Conglomerate 


Roger L. Janelli with Dawnhee Yim 


Shanghai on Strike 
The Politics of Chinese Labor 
Elizabeth J. Perry 


Building Democratic Institutions 
Party Systems in Latin America 
Edited by Scott Mainwaring and Timothy R. Scully 


The Struggle Against the Bomb 


Volume |, One World or None: A History of 
the World Nuclear Disarmament Movement 
Through 1953 


Lawrence S. Wittner 
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Critical Race Theory 
The Cutting Edge 


Edited by Richard Delgado 
$22.95 


The Politics of Diversity 
Immigration, Resistance, and 
Change in Monterey Park, 
California 

John Horton 

With the assistance of Jose Calderon, 
Mary Pardo, Leland Saito, Linda Shaw, 
and Yen-Fen Tseng 


$19.95 


The National Question 
Nationalism, Ethnic Conflict, 
and Self-Determination in the 
Twentieth Century 


Edited by Berch Berberoglu 
$22.95 


Cultural Politics and 
Social Movements 

Edited by Marcy Darnovsky, 
Barbara Epstein, and Richard Flacks 
$18.95 


Animals, Property, and 
the Law 


Gary L. Francione 


With a foreword by William M. Kunstler, 


Esq 
$22.95 


SLAPPs 
Getting Sued for Speaking Out 


George W. Pring and Penelope Canan 
$24.95/January 


Beyond the 


Schoolhouse Gate 
Free Speech and the Inculcation 
of Values 


Robert Wheeler Lane 
$17.95 


Counties in Court 
Jail Overcrowding and Court- 
Ordered Reform 


Wayne N. Welsh 


$22.95/November 


In Washington but 


Not of It 
The Prophetic Politics of 
Religious Lobbyists 


Daniel J. B. Hofrenning 
$18.95 


Silent Rights 

The Ninth Amendment and the 
Constitution’s Unenumerated Rights 
Calvin R. Massey 


$22.95 


The Two Faces of 
Political Apathy 


Tom DeLuca 
$18.95 


) 


EMPLE 


Legal Inversions 
Lesbians, Gay Men, and the Politics 
of the Law 


Edited by Didi Herman and 
Carl Stychin 
$18.95/November 


Machos, Maricones, 
and Gays 


Cuba and Homosexuality 
lan Lumsden 


$18.95/December 


Between Melting Pot 


and Mosaic 

African Americans and 

Puerto Ricans in the New York 
Political Economy 


Andrés Torres 
$19.95 


New Social Movements 
From Ideology to Identity 


Edited by Enrique Larana, Hank 
Johnston, and Joseph R. Gusfield 


$18.95 


Shantytown Protest in 
Pinochet's Chile 

Cathy Lisa Schneider 

$18.95 


Women in the Latin 
American Development 
Process 

Edited by Christine E. Bose and 
Edna Acosta-Belén 


$18.95 


Feminism and Community 
Edited by Penny A. Weiss and 
Marilyn Friedman 


$22.95 


DISCOUNT on orders placed at the conference 
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Queer Politics, 


Edited by 


nnouncing a 
New Series— 


Queer Theories 


Shane Phelan 


BOOTH 203 


Federal Courts 


and the EPA 
ROSEMARY O'LEARY 


WOMEN IN THE POLITICAL ECONOMY SERIES, EDITED BY RONNIE J. STEINBERG 


Inside Agitators 
Australian Femocrats and the State 


Hester Eisenstein 
$19.95/December 


Women of Japan and Korea 
Continuity and Change 


Edited by Joyce Gelb and 
Marian Lief Palley 
$22.95 


Feminist Organizations 
Harvest of the New Women’s 
Movement 

Edited by Myra Marx Ferree and 
Patricia Yancey Martin 


$22.95 


Feminist Generations 
The Persistence of the Radical 
Women’s Movement 


Nancy Whittier 
$18.95 


CONFLICTS IN URBAN AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES, 
EDITED BY JOHN R. LOGAN AND TODD SWANSTROM 


In Timber Country 

Working People’s Stories of 
Environmental Conflict and Urban Flight 
Beverly A. Brown 


$18.95 


Detroit Lives 
Compiled and Edited by Robert H. Mast 
Foreword by Dan Georgakas 


$19.95 


AUSTRALIAN 
(| FEMOCRATS 
) » OTHE STATE 


Order toll-free 1-800-447-1656 © FAX 1-215-204-4719 


New in Paperback 


Environmental Change 
Federal Courts and the EPA 
Rosemary O'Leary 


$19.95 


LABOR AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
SERIES, EDITED BY PAULA RAYMAN 
AND CARMEN SIRIANNI 


Politics and the Class 
Divide 

Working People and the 
Middle Class Left 


David Croteau 
$19.95 


Women of Japan-and Korea 


UNIVERSATY PRESS 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
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WESTVIEWPKESS 


Announcing a new series 


Dilemmas in American Politics 


L. Sandy Maisel, series editor 


Remote & ae Can We 
Controlled All Get 


Along? 
ait Racial and Ethnic Minorities 


in American Politics 


Media Politics 
in a Cynical Age 


Matthew Robert Kerbei 


Remote and Controlled Can We All Get Along?”’ 
Media Politics in a Cynical Age Racial and Ethnic Minorities 
Matthew Robert Kerbel in American Politics 
Paula D. McClain and Joseph Stewart, Jr. 


The United Nations Thinking Theory Thoroughly 
in the Post—Cold War Era Coherent Approaches to an Incoherent World 


Karen A. Mingst and Margaret P. Karns James N. Rosenau and Mary Durfee 
Dilemmas in World Politics 


Green Planet Blues 
Environmental Politics from Stockholm to Rio 


edited by Ken Conca, Michael Alberty, 
and Geoffrey D. Dabelko 


CPaRLIAMENTS 
it TRANSITION 


The New Legrslative Politics 
m the Former USSR 
aod Eastern Europe 


Mercy Under Fire 
War and the Global Humanitarian Community 
Larry Minear and Thomas G. Weiss 


| tty nan Consolidating Democracy in Poland 
Raymond Taras 


Parliaments in Transition The European Sisyphus 
The New Legislative Politics in the Former USSR Essays on Europe, 1964-1994 


and Eastern Europe Stanley Hoffmann 
edited by Thomas FE. Remington New Europe: Interdisciplinary Perspectives 
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Southeast Asia Capital, Power, and Inequality 


Tradition and Modernity in Latin America 
in the Contemporary World 


edited by Sandor Halebsky 
Donald G. McCloud 


Latin American Perspectives 


Latin America in Comparative 
Perspective 
New Approaches to Methods and Analysis 


edited by Peter H. Smith — THE CHALLENGE OF 
Latin America in Global Perspective LOCA | F EM INISMS 


Ain’t No Makin’ It 

Aspirations and Attainment in a Low-Income 
Neighborhnood, Expanded Edition 

Jay MacLeod 


Expecting Trouble 


Surrogacy, Fetal Abuse, and New Reproductive 
Technologies 


edited by Patricia Boling 
Beyond Separateness The Challenge of Local Feminisms 


The Social Nature of Human Beings— Women's Movements in Global Perspective 
Their Autonomy, Knowledge, and Power edited by Amrita Basu 


Richard Schmitt Social Change in Global Perspective 


Transforming American Politics 


Lawrence C. Dodd, series editor 


Congressional 
Polities AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 

Be 
ELECTIONS 


CB 
ivan 


The Evolving 
Legisiative System 


Congressional Politics The New American Campaigns and Elections 


The Evolving Legislative Politics American Style 


System, apnea Edition Reflections on Political Change edited by James A. Thurber 
Leroy N. Rieselbach and the Clinton Administration and Candice J. Nelson 


edited by Bryan D. Jones 


VISIT US AT BOOTH #s 519 & 521 


5500 Central Avenue Boulder, CO ©80301-2877 
— estviewPr ess Phone (303) 444-3541 © Fax (303) 449-3356 


A Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 1-800-331-3761, orders only please 
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The Voice of the People 
James S. Fishkin 


The Rise of Neoconservatism 


Intellectuals and Foreign Affairs, 
1945-1994 


John Ehrman 


Argentina’s Lost Patrol 
Armed Struggle, 1969-1979 
Maria José Moyano 


The Fragmentation 
of Afghanistan 
State Formation and Collapse in the 


International System 
Barnett R. Rubin 


The Search for Peace 

in Afghanistan 

From Buffer State to Failed State 
Barnett R. Rubin 


Lodge in Vietnam 
A Patriot Abroad 
Anne Blair 


Memories of Resistance 


Women’s Voices from the Spanish 
Civil War 
Shirley Mangini 


Welfare Justice 
Restoring Social Equity 
Neil Gilbert 


French Fascism 
The Second Wave, 1933-1939 
Robert Soucy 


In the Shadow of War 
The United States since the 1930s 
Michael S. Sherry 


Hannah Arendt - Martin 
Heidegger 
Elzbieta Ettinger 


Poverty of Welfare Reform 


Joel F. Handler (new in cloth & paper) 
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Barry Goldwater 
Robert Alan 
Goldberg 


The Conscription Society 
Administered Mass Organizations 
Gregory J. Kasza 


Democracy Imposed 

U.S. Occupation Policy and the 
German Public, 1945-1949 
Richard L. Merritt 


The Anti-Marcos Struggle 
Personalistic Rule and Democratic 
Transition in the Philippines 

Mark R. Thompson 


Launching Democracy in 
South Africa 

The First Open Election, 1994 
Edited by R.W. Johnson and 
Lawrence Schlemmer 


Iraq’s Crime of Genocide 
The Anfal Campaign against the Kurds 
Human Rights Watch/Middle East 


Controlling Environmental 
Policy 

The Limits of Public Law in Germany 
and the United States 

Susan Rose-Ackerman 


Florence Kelley and the 
Nation’s Work 

The Rise of Women’s Political Culture, 
1830-1900 

Kathryn Kish Sklar 


Plato’s Statesman 
The Web of Politics 
Stanley Rosen 


Yale 


Democracy, Dialogue, and 
Environmental Disputes 
The Contested Languages of Social 
Regulation 

Bruce A. Williams and Albert R. 
Matheny 


Comrade Criminal 
Russia’s New Mafiya 


Stephen Handelman 


The Secret World of American 
Communism 

Harvey Klehr, John Earl Haynes, and 
Fridrikh Igorevich Firsov 

Russian documents translated by 
Timothy D. Sergay 


Inside CIA’s Private World 
Declassified Articles from the Agency’s 
Internal Journal, 1955-1992 

Selected and edited by H. Bradford 
Westerfield 


New in Paper 


Law’s Promise, Law’s Expression 
Visions of Power in the Politics of Race, Gender, 
and Religion 


Kenneth L. Karst 


Slaughter among Neighbors 
The Political Origins of Communal Violence 
Human Rights Watch 


The Global Report on Women’s 
Rights 
Human Rights Watch Women’s Rights Project 


Human Rights Watch 
World Report 1995 


Yale University Press 

P.O. Box 209040 

New Haven, CT 06520-2090 

To order call 1-800-YUP-READ 
Booth 503 
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New in paper 


Toward Managed Peace 

The National Security Interests of the United 
States, 1759 to the Present 

Eugene V. Rostow 


The Workers’ Party and 
Democratization in Brazil 
Margaret E. Keck 


When Illness Strikes the Leader 
The Dilemma of the Captive King 
Jerrold M. Post, M.D., and Robert S. Robins 


Brutal Need 


Lawyers and the Welfare Rights Movement, 
1960-1973 
Martha F. Davis 


Norms of Rhetorical Culture 
Thomas B. Farrell 


Visit the World Bank’s publications catalog 


on the Internet. 


Address: http://www.worldbank.org// 


New in Paper 


The Politics of Pregnancy 
Adolescent Sexuality and Public Policy 
Edited by Annette Lawson and Deborah L. 
Rhode 


The Management of Conflict 


Interpretations and Interests in Comparative 
Perspective 
Marc Howard Ross 


Inside Hitler’s Greece 


The Experience of Occupation, 1941-1944 
Mark Mazower 


American Civil Procedure 
An Introduction 
Geoffrey C. Hazard, Jr., and Michele Taruffo 


American Politics in the Early 
Republic 
The New Nation in Crisis 


James Roger Sharp 


New in Paper 


Power Without Responsibility 


How Congress Abuses the People Through 
Delegation 
David Schoenbrod 


Legitimacy and History 
Self-Government in American Constitutional 
Theory 

Paul W. Kahn 


Burdens of Proof in Modern 
Discourse 
Richard H. Gaskins 


Nietzsche ard Modern Times 
A Study of Bacon, Descartes, and Nietzsche 
Laurence Lampert 


The Question of Being 
A Reversal of Heidegger 
Stanley Rosen 


World Development Report 1995: 
Workers in an Integrating World 


“These are revolutionary times in the global economy. Increasingly the lives of 
workers in different parts of the world are intertwined.” World Development 


Report 1995. 


The first report in the series devoted to synthesizing the various linkages 
between development strategies and labor. Explains how changes in the world 
economy are affecting the lives and expectations of workers across the world. 
Current trends are bringing new opportunities to billions of people and these 
changes are set to continue. “...takes on a question which ought to be at the top of 
the international policymaking agenda in years to come.”—The Financial Times 

252 pages. Paperback ISBN 0-19-521102-2. $19.95. 


Woridxx Data 1994: Worid Bank Indicators on CD-ROM 


Contains 700 socioeconomic indicators for 200 countries in a time-series 
from 1960-1992. ISBN 0-8213-3106-X. $275.00. 


World Development Report on CD-ROM 1978-1995 

Acompilation of all 18 editions of the Report, this represents the Bank’s 
leading contribution to the economic development debate. /SBN /B-1590. 
Singie User: $375.00. ISBN IB-1604. Network: $750.00. 


In the U.S. contact: The World Bank. P.O. Box 7247-8619, Philadelphia, PA 19170-8619. Phone: (202) 473-1155 * Fax: (202) 522-2627 
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A new approach to American government 


AMERICAN POLITICS: 
Institutions and 


Interconnections 
William Lasser, Clemson University 
1996 Paper 608 pp. est. 


American Politics approaches American 


democracy as an experiment in self-government, 


designed by the founders to arise from the 
checks and balances among institutions. This 
exciting introduction to American government 
explores its subject by focusing not only on the 
formal institutions but on the interconnections 
among them. 


Also by William Lasser and New for 1996 


PERSPECTIVES ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 


A Comprehensive Reader, 2/e 
1996 Paper 704 pp. est. 


COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS 

AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


Systematic, comprehensive, authoritative 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
AT THE CROSSROADS 


Mark Kesselman 

Joel Krieger 

William A. Joseph 

With Ervand Abrahamian, Adigun Agbaje, 
Christopher S. Allen, Joan DeBardeleben, 
Maria do Carmo Campelio de Souza, 
Shigeko N. Fukai, Haruhiro Fukui, 


Merilee Grindle, Richard A. Joseph, Atul Kohii, 


Scott Taylor 


Comparative Politics at the Crossroads 
1996 Hardcover 736 pp. est. 


For topical courses: 


Democracies at the Crossroads 
1996 Paper 396 pp. est. 


Communist and Post-Communist Politics 


at the Crossroads 
1996 Paper 288 pp. est. 


Third World Politics at the Crossroads 
1996 Paper 368 pp. est. 


The Undisputed Leader— 
updated through the 1992 
elections 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Sixth Edition 

James Q. Wilson and 
John J. Dilulio, Jr. 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT: 


The Essentials 
Sixth Edition 

James Q. Wilson and 
John J. Dilulio, Jr. 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
interactive Edition 


CD-ROM for Windows and 
Macintosh 


and cther books are on disyla 
at curt beoth—#519. 


To order or for more information call toll free (800) 235-3565 or write: 
D. C. Heath and Company @ 125 Spring Street © Lexington, MA 02173 
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CORNELL STUDIES IN 


POLITICAL 


Enterprise 

and the State in 
Korea and Taiwan 
KARL J. FIELDS 


$35.00 


Remaking the 
Italian Economy 
RICHARD M. LOCKE 
$29.95 


The Political 
Economy 

of Policy 
Coordination 


International 
Adjustment since 1945 


MICHAEL C. WEBB 
$37.50 


ECONOMY 


The Wages 
of Motherhood 


Inequality in the 
Welfare State, 1917-1942 


GWENDOLYN MINK 
$27.50 


Athenian Political 
Thought and the 
Reconstruction 
of American 
Democracy 


EpITED BY 

J. PETER EUBEN, 
JOHN R. WALLACH, 
anD JOSIAH OBER 


$45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper 


The Idea of an 
Ethical Community 


JOHN CHARVET 
$35.00 


Rewolucja 
Russian Poland, 1904-1907 
ROBERT E. BLOBAUM 


$35.00 


Divided Nations 


Class, Politics, and 
Nationalism in the Basque 
Country and Catalonia 


JUAN DIEZ MEDRANO 


THe House Series in 
Pourics, History, AND 
Cutture. $29.95 


International 
Organizations and 
Ethnic Conflict 


EDITED BY 
MILTON J. ESMAN 
SHIBLEY TELHAMI 


$47.50 cloth, $17.95 paper 


History and the 
Idea of Progress 


Epitep sy ARTHUR 
M. MELZER, JERRY 
WEINBERGER, ano 
M. RICHARD ZINMAN 


$37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Farewell, 
Revolution 


Disputed Legacies, 
France, 1789/1989 
STEVEN 

LAURENCE KAPLAN 


$37.50 


CORNELL STUDIES IN 
SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Political 
Institutions and 
Military Change 
Lessons from Peripheral Wars 
DEBORAH D. AVANT 
$29.95 


Cooperation 
under Fire 


Anglo-German Restraint 
during World War II 


JEFFREY W. LEGRO 
$35.00 


The Nixon 
Administration 
and the Making 
of U. S. Nuclear 
Strategy 

TERRY TERRIFF 
$35.00 


Textiles and 
Industrial Tran- 
sition in Japan 
DENNIS L. MCNAMARA 
$37.50 


Ethnic Politics 
MILTON J. ESMAN 


$37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Wilsonian 
Idealism 

in America 

DAVID STEIGERWALD 
$35.00 


Shattered Selves 


Multiple Personality 
in a Postmodern World 


JAMES M. GLASS 


New in Paper! $29.95 cloth, 
$12.95 paper 


Psychosis 
and Power 


Threats to Democracy 
in the Self and the Group 


JAMES M. GLASS 
$29.95 


Cultural Politics in 
Greater Romania 


Regionalism, Nation 
Building, and Ethnic 
Struggle, 1918-1930 


IRINA LIVEZEANU 
$45.00 


Transforming 
Agrarian 
Economies 


Opportunities Seized, 
Opportunities Missed 
THOMAS P. TOMICH, 
PETER KILBY, ano 
BRUCE F. JOHNSTON 


Original Paperback! $25.00 


The Russian 
Revolutions 
MAX WEBER 


Edited and translated by 
Gordon C. Wells and 
Peter Baehr. $39.95 


Hannah Arendt 
and the Limits 
of Philosophy 
LISA JANE DISCH 
$29.95 


UNIVERSITY 


The Language 
of Democracy 


Political Rhetoric 
in the United States 
and Britain, 1790-1900 


ANDREW W. ROBERTSON 


$35.00 


Nationalism and 
Nationalities in 
the New Europe 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES A. KUPCHAN 


$39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


ILR PRESS BOOKS 


Labor Relations 
and Political 
Change in 
Eastern Europe 

A Comparative Perspective 


EDITED BY 

JOHN THIRKELL, 
RICHARD SCASE, 
SARAH VICKERSTAFI 


$39.00 


Union 
Organizing in 
the Public Sector 


An Analysis of State 
and Local Elections 
KATE 
BRONFENBRENNER 
anp TOM JURAVICH 


ILR Buwetin No. 70. $15.95 


Tenure, 
Discrimination, 
and the Courts 
Second Edition 

TERRY L. LEAP 
$16.95 paper 


Working | 
from the Margins | 
Voices of Mothers in Poverty 
VIRGINIA E. SC HEIN | 

| 


$30.00 cloth, 
$14.95 paper 


On the Line at 
Subaru-Isuzu 


The Japanese Model 

and the American Worker 
LAURIE GRAHAM 
$28.00 cloth 

$12.95 paper 


Industrialization 
and Labor 
Relations 


Contemporary Research 
in Seven Countries 
EDITED BY 

STEPHEN FRENKEL 
JEFFREY HARROD 


CORNELL INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR 
Re.ations Rerort No. 27 
$52.00 cloth, 

$24.95 paper 


Unsettled States, 
Disputed Lands 


Britain and Ireland, France 
and Algeria, Israel and 
the West Bank-Gaza 


IAN S. LUSTICK 
New in Paper! THe WivDeR 
House Series in Pourtics, 


History, AND CULTURE 


$45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper 


The Dark Side 

of Paradise 

Political Violence in Bali 
GEOFFREY B. ROBINSON 


Asia East sy Soutu. $35.00 


Cornell 


PRES 


Sage House * 512 East State Street + Ithaca NY 14850 


-CONTESTATIONS- 


Intimacy 
and Spectacle 


Liberal Theory 
as Political Education 


STEPHEN L. ESQUITH 
$39.95 


The Other 
Heidegger 
FRED DALI MAYR 


New in Paper! $35.00 cloth, 
$13.95 paper 


Visit Our Exhibit! 


Booths 
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New and 


Forthcoming 
from Duke 


The Myth of Political Correctness 

The Conservative Attack on Higher Education 
John K. Wilson 

240 pages, paper $14.95, library cloth edition $44.95 
October 


A Year in the Life of the Supreme Court 
Rodney A. Smolia, editor 

304 pages, paper $14.95, library cloth edition $39.95 
Constitutional Conflicts 


Governing the New Europe 
Jack Hayward and Edward C. Page 
424 pages, paper $19.95, library cloth edition $49.95 


Politics on the Endless Frontier 
Postwar Research Policy in the United States 
Daniel Lee Kleinman 

240 pages, 21 tables, paper $16.95, library cloth 
edition $39.95 


Theories and Narratives 
Reflections on the Philosophy of 
History 
Alex Callinicos 
264 pages, paper $16.95, 
library cloth edition $45.00 


Animals and Women 
Feminist Theoretical Explorations 
Carol J. Adams and Josephine 
Donovan, editors 
360 pages, paper $16.95, 
library cloth edition $49.95 


Beyond Prejudice 

The Moral Significance of Human and 
Nonhuman Animals 

Evelyn B. Pluhar 

With a Foreword by Bernard E. Rollin 
416 pages, paper $19.95, 

library cloth edition $49.95 


Environmental Politics and Policy 
Theories and Evidence 
Second Edition 
James P. Lester, editor 
384 pages, 8 illustrations, paper $22.95, 
library cloth edition $59.95 


The Rhetoric of Church and State 
A Critical Analysis of Religion 

Clause Jurisprudence 

Frederick Mark Gedicks 

184 pages, paper $18.95, 

library cloth edition $49.95 


Now in Paperback 

The Constitution Besieged 
The Rise and Demise of Lochner 
Era Police Powers Jurisprudence 
Howard Gillman 

328 pages, paper $15.95 


Managing Legal Uncertainty 
Elite Lawyers in the New Deal 
Ronen Shamir 

304 pages, paper $18.95, 

library cloth edition $45.00 


The Reincarnation of Russia 
Struggling with the Legacy of 
Communism, 1990-1994 

John Léwenhardt 

256 pages, paper $15.95, 

library cloth edition $42.50 


imperial Borderland 

Bobrikov and the Attempted Russification 
of Finland, 1898-1904 

Tuomo Polvinen 

Translated by Steven Huxley 

272 pages, 8 b&w photographs, cloth $29.95 


New Perspectives on Keynes 
Allin F. Cottrell and 

Michael S. Lawlor, editors 

320 pages, cloth $40.00 

December 


The Academic’s Handbook 
Second Edition 

A. Leigh DeNeef and 

Crauford D. Goodwin, editors 
392 pages, paper $17.95, 

library cloth edition $47.95 


New in Paper, Spring 1996 

The Constitutional Logic of 
Affirmative Action 

Ronald Fiscus 

Edited by Stephen L. Wasby 

170 pages (est.) 


Duke University Press 
Box 90660 Durham, NC 27708-0660 


Please see these and our other titles in booth #416/418 
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Vetluga Memoir: 
A Turkish Prisoner of 


War in Russia, 1916-1918 
Mehmet Arif Olcen 

Introduction and epilogue by Ali Nejat Olcen 
Translated and edited by Gary Leiser 

“[ This] account of what it was like to be a 
prisoner in Russia during the First World War 
would [be] of great interest even if the 
Bolshevik Revolution had not occurred during 
the period.... Rare vignettes and insights.’ 
—Geoffrey L. Lewis, Emeritus Professor of 
Turkish, Oxford University 

257 pp. 3 b&w photos, 5 maps, notes, 
bibliography, index. Cloth, $39.95 


Above: Mehmet Arif Olcen as a lieutenant at 
the Istanbul War College, 191 2. 


Oil in the 


New World Order 

Edited by Kate Gillespie 

and Clement M. Henry 

“High-quality readings on the development of 
the oil industry and oil markets in the post- 
Gulf War and post-Cold War era. | know of 
no other work that contains in one volume 
the range of articles covering subjects of cur- 
rent interest in the political economy of the 


petroleum market’’—Kenneth A .Stammerman, 


US. State Department, on staff at the Center 
for National Security Studies 

October. 312 pp. 16 figures, 20 tables, notes, 
index. Cloth, $49.95 


Blacks and the American 


Political System 

Edited by Huey L. Perry 

and Wayne Parent 

Foreword by Rufus P. Browning 

“A strong and well-informed set of reviews of 
efforts and achievements of African Americans 
and their political allies across the broadest 
spectrum of arenas of government:’—Rufus P 
Browning, San Francisco State University 

* “Useful for undergraduate courses in black 
politics and American politics.” 

—jennifer L. Hochschild, Princeton University 
October. 312 pp. Tables, notes, bibliography, 
index. Cloth, $49.95 Paper, $21.95 


The Sandinista Legacy: 
Lessons from a Political 


Economy in Transition 
A. Luciak 


“An original and carefully crafted piece of 
work. ... Scholars and analysts working on 
Nicaragua will want this book” 

—Rose J. Spalding, DePaul University 

* “Important contributions not only to the 
comparative literature of regime transitions 
(particularly ‘post-socialist’ transitions), but also 
to the study of Nicaragua and Central 
America. ... Presents a nicely balanced picture 
of the Sandinista record of accomplishments 
and failures, including a well-reasoned analysis 
of who or what was to blame for the 
failures.’—Richard Tardanico, 

Florida International University 

258 pp. 30 tables, appendix, notes, bibliog., 
index. Cloth, $49.95 


New from Florida 


Christian-Muslim 
Encounters 


Edited by Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad 
and Wadi Z. Haddad 

“This volume far surpasses others of its kind in 
quality and breadth. It examines the critical 
issues surrounding the legitimacy, efficacy and, 
in some scholars’ views, the very possibility of 
dialogue:’—Tamara Sonn, 

University of South Florida 

October. 520 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. 
Cloth, $49.95 Paper, $29.95 


—coming this spring! 
Islamic Identity and the 
Struggle for Justice 
Nimat Hafez Barazangi 
February. |84 pp. Cloth, $34.95 


Development Planning and 
Decolonization in Nigeria 
Oloruntoyin Omoyeni Falola 
January. 280 pp. Cloth, $49.95 


The Mediterranean Debt Crescent: 
Money and Power in Algeria, Egypt, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Turkey 
Clement M. Henry 

January. 424 pp. Cloth, $49.95 


Judicial Misconduct: A Cross- 
National Comparison 

Mary L.Volcansek, with Maria Elisabetta 

De Franciscis and Jacqueline |.ucienne Lafon 
February. 224 pp. Cloth, $39.95 


Order through full-service book stores or with VISA 
or MIC toll free: !-800-226-3822. 


Celebrating 50 years! 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 


FLORUDA 
iF iL © ik 
Gainesville, Tallahassee, Tampa, Boca Raton, 
Pensacola, Orlando, Miami, Jacksonville 


Booth # 510 
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HACKETT PUBLISHING 


THOMAS HOBBES 

Leviathan 

Edited, with Introduction, by EDWIN CURLEY 

1994 672 pp. $8.95 pb. exam price $2.00 

“Plainly the best edition of Leviathan. Superbly edited and 
indexed, with footnoted passages from the Latin edition, a 
helpful glossary, biographical and autobiographical materi- 
al, and a translation of Hobbes on the Nicene Creed, it will 
be an indispensable study tool. Curley’s introduction is 
masterly.”—Jerome Schneewind, Johns Hopkins University 


THUCYDIDES 


On Justice, Power, and Human Nature 
Selections from The History of the 

Peloponnesian War 

Translated, with Introduction, by PAUL WOODRUFF 
1993 216 pp. $6.95 pb. exam price $1.00 

“Paul Woodruff has translated the most often taught pas- 
sages of Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian War, 
embedded them in a contextual narrative, and provided a 
helpful introduction, maps, chronology, and glossary. The 
result is an edition of Thucydides excellently suited (and 
suitably priced) for use in courses on international rela- 
tions.”—Ethics and International Affairs 


AUGUSTINE 

Political Writings 

Translated by DOUGLAS KRIES & MICHAEL W. TKACZ 
Edited by ERNEST L. FORTIN & MICHAEL W. TKACZ 
Introduction by ERNEST L. FORTIN 

1994 256 pp. $9.95 pb. exam price $3.00 

This collection presents Augustine’s most important politi- 
cal and moral writings, newly translated and edited, with 
an illuminating introduction and notes. 


HUME 

Political Writings 

Edited, with Introduction, by STUART D. WARNER & 
DONALD W. LIVINGSTON 

1994 288 pp. $12.95 pb. exam price $3.50 

“A highly significant collection . .. makes Hume’s political 
writings accessible [and] and integrates those writings 
within his larger philosophy. Warner and Livingston have 
provided an insightful as well as informative introduc- 
tion.”—Nicholas Capaldi, University of Tulsa 


ADAM SMITH 

The Wealth of Nations 

Abridged, with Introduction, by LAURENCE DICKEY 
1993 352 pp. $8.95 pb. exam price $2.00 

“This is an excellent edition. As an abridgement, it is well 
designed for undergraduate use. The editor’s essays at the 
end also make it an important tool for graduate students 
and scholars.”—Daniel Gordon, Harvard University 


HACKETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 44937, Indianapolis, IN 46244-0937 phone: (317) 635-9250 


MACHIAVELLI 

Selected Political Writings 

Edited and Translated by DAVID WOOTTON 

1994 288 pp. $7.95 pb. exam price $1.00 
“Wootton’s Introduction is an excellent piece of work that 
offers both scholars and students a valuable guide to 
Machiavelli’s texts”—Maurizio Viroli, Princeton University 


The Prince 

Edited and Translated by DAVID WOOTTON 

1995 128pp. $2.95 pb. exam price $1.00 

“A readable text in vigorous prose. I have not seen a trans- 
lation of The Prince into English that is more lively.” 

—J. H. Hexter, Washington University. 


KARL MARX 

Selected Writings 

Edited by LAWRENCE H. SIMON 

1994 376 pp. $8.95 pb. exam price $2.50 

“The introductions are solid, accurate, readable, authorita- 
tive. The editor is well-informed, and the selections pro- 
vide a balanced introduction to Marx’s central thoughts.” 
—Daniel Little, Colgate University 


Forthcoming 

NIETZSCHE 

On the Genealogy of Morality 

Translation and Notes by MAUDEMARIE CLARK & 
ALAN SWENSON 

Introduction by MAUDEMARIE CLARK 

March 1996 192pp. $8.95 pb. exam price $3.00 
This new translation strives to convey Nietzsche’s mean- 
ing clearly and accurately while remaining stylistically 
faithful to the original. 


JOHN DEWEY 
Political Writings 
Edited by DEBRA MORRIS & IAN SHAPIRO 


1993 268pp. $9.95 pb. exam price $5.00 

“...An important contribution to the current renaissance 
of interest in Dewey’s work and a handy volume for intro- 
ducing students to the thinking of one of the greatest of 
American democrats.” 

—Robert Westbrook, University of Rochester 


ABORTION: THE SUPREME 
COURT DECISIONS 
Edited, with Introduction, by IAN SHAPIRO 


1994 288pp. $12.95 pb. prof. price $9.50 

“...a superbly useful collection of cases. . . enhanced by 
an introduction that relates the case law and its issues to 
an extensive literature by philosophers, social scientists, 
and activists.”—Russell Hardin, New York University 


INC. 
fax: (317) 635-9292 


Visit us at APSA booth # 423 
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PRACTICAL 
PEACEMAKING 
IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Volume I: Arms Control and Regional Security 
Volume II: The Environment, Water, Refugees, and 
Economic Cooperation and Development 


Edited by STEVEN L. SPIEGEL and DAVID J. PERVIN 
University of California, Los Angeles 
A project of the UC Institute on Global Conflict and Cooperation and UCLA Center for Intemational Relations 


Representing a wide variety of perspectives, 
these volumes examine cooperative efforts to 
solve the problems of arms control, environmen- 
tal issues, refugees, and economic development. 
Bringing together issues from all the Middle East 
multilateral peace talks, these books provide an 
analytical framework for studying regional coop- 
eration and explain how arms control principles 
can be applied to other functional areas. 
Contributors, including Arab, Israeli, and 
American experts, focus on practical steps that 
reduce fear and distrust. They outline measures 
that build long-term stability, emphasizing that 
reciprocal and common efforts are required for 
each country to solve its security problems and 
achieve economic growth. The articles examine 
regionally common problems—such as manage- 
ment of scarce water resources—that create op- 
portunities for cooperative solutions. 


Volume | 
Volume li 


280 pages 
424 pages 


31999-1 illustrated $38 
32000-0 $62 8/95 


Visit us at booth #608 to find out more about 
these new Series 


POLITICS AND POLICY IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 
Edited by Steven A. Shull, University of New Orleans 


WOMEN IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
Edited by Barbara A. Bardes, University of Cincinnati 


GENDER, CULTURE, AND GLOBAL POLITICS 
Edited by Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Hamilton College 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN EUROPEAN 


POLITICS 
Edited by Carl C. Hodge, Okanagan University College 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION 
Edited by Carolyn Ban, State University of New York at Albany 


CONTEMPORARY URBAN AFFAIRS 
Edited by Richard D. Bingham, Cleveland State University 


Visit the Garland Booth #608 for a free Social Sciences catalog. 


GARLAND 


PUBLISHING 


1000A Sherman Avenue ¢ Hamden CT 06514 
Tel (203) 281-4487 ¢ Fax (203) 230-1186 
Toll-free (800) 627-6273 
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Hill and Wang w 


GADDIS SMITH 


The Last Years 
of the Monroe 
Doctrine, 
1945-1993 


CLOTH $25.00 
PAPER $10.95 


LAURA LEDERER AND 
RICHARD DELGADO 
EDITORS 


The Price We Pay 


The Case Against 
Racist Speech, 

Hate Propaganda, 
and Pornography 


CLOTH $30.00 
PAPER $15.00 


on the Wo 


Hill and Wang/A 


MICHAEL IGNATIEFF 
Blood and 
Belonging 


Journeys into the New Nationalism 
NOONDAY PAPER $11.00 


JAMES COATES 


Armed and 
Dangerous 


The Rise of the Survivalist Right 
PAPER $10.00 


| The Specter 
of Communism 


Melvyn P. Leffler 
MELVYN P. LEFFLER 


The Specter of 
Communism 


The United States and the Origins 
of the Cold War, 1917-1953 


CLOTH $20.00 
PAPER $7.95 


ANDERS STEPHANSON 


Manifest Destiny 


American Expansionism 
and the Empire of Right 


CLOTH $17.95 
paperback available January 1996 


STATES 
NUCLEAR 


[AMERICA’S SEARCH FOR 
A NEW FOREIGN PoLticy] 


MICHAEL KLARE 
Rogue States 
and Nuclear 
Outlaws 


America's Search for 

a New Foreign Policy 
CLOTH $25.00 

paperback available Spring 1996 


JAMES WILLIAM GIBSON 


Warrior Dreams 


Violence and Manhood in 
Post-Vietnam America 
PAPER $12.00 


rid Scene 


THE LAST 
DOCTRINES 
= 
4 
— 
— 


yoX. Houghton Mifflin: Current Coverage of 
\ National, State, and Local Government 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXTS 


American Government 
Fourth Edition 


Alan R. Gitelson, Loyola University of Chicago 
Robert L. Dudley, George Mason University 
Melvin J. Dubnick, Rutgers University-Newark 


American Government 
presents a “myth and reality” 
framework to help students 
confront certain preconcep- 
tions that they or other 
Americans might hold about 
government. New Myths in 
Popular Culture boxes 
illustrate how movies, music, cartoons, and sto- 
ries reflect the myths and realities of American 
life. The myth/reality framework engages stu- 
dents’ interest, while giving them a means to 
think critically about the American political 
system and current events 


GOVERNMENT 


The Fourth Edition introduces The Internet 
American Government Newsletter for 
instructors. Through an Internet mailbox, 
instructors can receive the newsletter and leave 
messages or information requests with the 
authors. Students can receive the Houghton 
Mifflin Guide to the Internet for 
Political Science free upon request with the 
textbook. This 32-page booklet explains how to 
access the Internet and how to find resources 
such as Supreme Court cases and White House 
briefings. 


480 pages © Paperback ¢ Available August 1995 
© ©1996 © ISBN 0-395-729661 (student text) 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


State and Local 


Government, Edition 
Ann 0’M. Bowman, 
University of South Carolina 
Richard C. Kearney, 
University of Connecticut 
This new edition of State 
and Local Government 


continues to provide com- 

prehensive coverage of state 
and local institutions, political behavior, and 
policymaking, while focusing on structure and 
history, as well as on the current political scene 
Bowman and Kearney help students understand 
how state and local governments have used cre- 
ative problem-solving to make a difference 
576 pages © Hardcover ¢ Available August 1995 
* ©1996 © ISBN 0-395-730414 (student text) 


The Challenge 
of Democracy 


Fourth Edition * Multimedia Edition 
Kenneth Janda, Northwestern University 
Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 

Jerry Goldman, Northwestern University 


The Challenge of 
Democracy, Multimedia 
Edition, offers the com- 
plete fourth edition of the 
text on CD-ROM. This inter- 
' active version allows stu- 
dents not only to navigate through the entire text 
of the book, but to access video clips, audio 
clips, photographs and figures. The disc also 
includes over 100 documents—such as 
Supreme Court cases and legislative acts— 
which students can use for study and research. 


Practicing Texas Politics 
A Brief Survey, Fifth Edition 


Eugene W. Jones, 
Professor Emeritus, 
Angelo State University 
Joe E. Ericson, 
Stephen F. Austin State 
University 
Lyle C. Brown, 
Baylor University 
Robert S. Trotter, Jr., El Centro College 
Eileen M. Lynch, Brookhaven College 


This practical, nontheoretical text is 40% short- 
er than Practicing Texas Politics, Ninth 
Edition, and is, therefore, ideal for instructors 
who want to supplement it with additional read- 
ings. The brief version stresses the essentials of 
Texas politics, and includes up-to-date coverage 
of the 1994 gubernatorial election and the 

1995 legislative session. The lively and relevant 
reading selections, most of which are new to 
this edition, cover issues such as prison reform, 
campaign financing, and selection of judges 
352 pages © Paperback « Available December 
1995 ¢ ©1996 © ISBN 0-395-74606X 


Texas Politics 
The Challenge of Change 


John R. Todd, University of North Texas 
Along with its solid coverage of Texas govern- 
ee) ment, Texas Politics: The 
TEXAS Challenge of Change 
examines the incredible eco- 
nomic, political, demograph- 
ic, and environmental 
changes occurring in the 
state. Todd explains the 
forces that have steadily 
reshaped the region and uses the responses of 
the Texas state government to highlight issues 
such as education, health care reform, crime 
prevention, and diversification of the economy 
Wherever appropriate, Todd includes compara- 
tive information on other states to provide stu- 
dents with greater perspective on Texas politics 
475 pages ¢ Paperback © Available December 
1995 ©1996 ISBN 0-395-489679 
(student text) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration 
Concepts and Cases 
Sixth Edition 


Richard J. Stillman I, 
University of Colorado- 
Denver 


Administration 


The besi-selling reader in 
the field pairs theoretical 
readings with contemporary 
case studies and offers stu- 
dents a chance to test theory 
against practice in prominent areas of public 
administration. Over half of the selections in the 
Sixth Edition are new, including conceptual arti- 
cles on such issues as ethics and accountability, 
and new case studies, one of which outlines the 
storming of the Branch Davidian compound in 
Waco, Texas 
512 pages ¢ Paperback ¢ Available December 
1995 ©1996 ISBN 0-395-754295 
(student text) 


(student text) 


Houghton Mifflin 


New Ways to Know™ 
To request an examination copy of a book, contact your Houghton Mifflin Sales Representative or fax us at 
1-800-733-1810 at the Faculty Services Center 
Visit Houghton Mifflin’s home page on the World Wide Web at http://www.hmco.com 
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Politics and Development 
in the Caribbean Basin 
Central America and the 
Caribbean in the New World 
Order 

Jean Grugel 

cloth $39.95 paper $16.95 


The Growth of American 
Government 

Governance from the Cleveland 
Era to the Present 

Ballard C. Campbell 
Interdisciplinary Studies in History 
cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


The Media and the 
Mayor’s Race 

The Failure of Urban 
Political Reporting 
Phyllis Kaniss 

cloth $39.95 paper $16.95 


Farm and Factory 

Workers in the Midwest 1880-1990 
Daniel Nelson 

Midwestern History & Culture 
cloth $29.95 


forthcoming 1996 titles: 


Black Police in America 
W. Marvin Dulaney 

Foreword by Reuben Greenberg 
Blacks in the Diaspora 

cloth $TBA paper $TBA 


Civil Service Systems in 
Comparative Perspective 
Edited by Hans A. G. M. Bekke, 
James L. Perry, and 

Theo A. J. Toonen 

Public Affairs 

cloth $TBA paper $TBA 


Development, Change, 
and Gender in Cairo 

A View from the Household 
Edited by Diane Singerman and 
Homa Hoodfar 

Indiana Series in Arab and Islamic 
Studies 

cloth $TBA paper $TBA 


The Public Dimension of 
Foreign Policy 


David D. Newsom 
cloth $TBA paper $TBA 


The Making of a 
Conservative 
Environmentalist 

With Reflections on 
Government, Industry, 
Scientists, the Media, 
Education, Economic 
Growth, the Public, the Great 
Lakes, Activists, and the 
Sunsetting of Toxic Chemicals 
Gordon K. Durnil 

cloth $19.95 


Democracy, War, and 
Peace in the Middle East 
Edited by David Garnham and 
Mark Tessler 

Indiana Series in Arab and 
Islamic Studies 

cloth $35.00 paper $15.95 


Jewish State or Israeli 
Nation? 

Boas Evron 

Foreword by James Diamond 
cloth $29.95 


Pan-Turkism 

From Irredentism to 
Cooperation 

Jacob M. Landau 

cloth $35.00 paper $14.95 


The Gulf War Did Not 
Take Place 

Jean Baudrillard 

Translated with an Introduction 
by Paul Patton 

Co-published with the 

Power Institute 

cloth $25.00 paper $11.95 


Lenin: 

A Political Life 
Volume 3. The Iron Ring 
Robert Service 

cloth $29.95 


Under Northern Eyes 
Latin American Studies and 
U.S. Hegemony in the 
Americas, 1898-1990 

Mark T. Berger 

Caribbean and Latin American 
Studies 

cloth $29.95 


Reproduction, Ethics, 
and the Law 

Feminist Perspectives 
Edited by Joan C. Callahan 
cloth $39.95 paper $18.95 


Deviant Bodies 
Critical Perspectives on 
Difference in Science and 
Popular Culture 

Edited by Jennifer Terry and 
Jacqueline Urla 

Race, Gender, & Science 
cloth $35.00 paper $18.95 


Cruising the Performative 
Interventions into the 
Representation of Ethnicity, 
Nationality, and Sexuality 

Edited by Sue-Ellen Case, Philip 
Brett, and Susan Leigh Foster 
Unnatural Acts: Theorizing the 
Performative 

cloth $35.00 paper $15.95 


Technology and the 
Politics of Knowledge 
Edited by Andrew Feenberg and 
Alastair Hannay 

Indiana Series in Philosophy of 
Technology 

cloth $35.00 paper $15.95 


More Gender Trouble 


Feminism Meets Queer Theory 
Edited by Naomi Schor and 
Elizabeth Weed 


paper $14.95 


When Hens Crow 


The Woman’s Rights Movement 
in Antebellum America 

Sylvia D. Hoffert 

cloth $25.00 


Chaosmosis 

An Ethico-Aesthetic Paradigm 
Félix Guattari 

Translated by Paul Bains and 
Julian Pefanis 

Co-published with the Power Institute 
cloth $29.95 paper $13.95 


INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS Bloomington, IN 


Orders 1-800-842-6796 
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Five Decades of 
Election Studies 
Data Now on 


CD-ROM 


American National Election Studies, 1948-1994 


ICPSR VINES 


American National Election 
Studies, 1948-1994 CD-ROM 


This CD-ROM, the product of a cooperative effort 
between the National Election Studies (NES) and 
the Inter-university Consortium for Political and 
Social Research (ICPSR), represents an unparal- 
leled research resource for information on public 
opinion, voting, and political participation. 


Featuring: 

= 22 biennial time-series data files 

« Selected panel and longitudinal files 

« Data extraction and subsetting capabilities 

» Electronic documentation with full 
frequencies 

# SAS and SPSS data definition statements 


Cost for individuals at ICPSR member institu- 
tions: $30 per CD-ROM; for al! others, $65 (in 
cludes shipping and handling). 


To order your copy, visit booths #605 & #607 
or call ICPSR at (313) 763-5010. 


THE 


HELINSKI 


PROCESS 


National Defense University Press 


Fort Lesley J. McNair 
Washington, DC 20319-6000 


PRESS} (202) 475-0948 


INSTITUTE FOR NATIONAL 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 


COMPANY 


CONTROL 


MAA, 


‘AMERICA 


WARSAW 
PACT 
FORCE 


MOBILIZATION 
REDEFINING, 
“US JAPAN 
“ALLIANCE 
‘MCNAIR PAPER 31 


THESE 
BOOKS mum | 
| REGIONAL ON 
& MORE EUUNTING) THE 
SWORD - 
‘DECADE COMMAND 
_THE BOTTOM 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF DIPLOMACY 


GEORGETOWN UNiversiTy ® SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Charting the “hows” of Foreign Policy 


PEW CASE STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Case teaching grounds academic instruction in the concrete reality of professional experience by engaging 
students in highly interactive class discussions of specific events in case study form. To promote this method, 
the Institute for the Study of Diplomacy offers nearly 200 Pew Case STupIEs IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Call for Cases Studies 


The Institute is actively seeking to expand its inventory of case studies with new, “cutting edge,” case 


studies covering all geographic areas of the world, topics, and subjects of international relations, including 
(but not limited to): 


Peacekeeping and Nation-building in Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, and Rwanda © Recent Middle East Peace Negotiations © 
Cuban Immigration ¢ Nuclear Non-Proliferation in North Korea, Pakistan, and India ¢ Post-Cold War Conventional 
Arms Control in Europe * Recent South African Democratic Reforms © Reestablishing Diplomatic Relations with Vietnam 
© UN Conferences on Population Control and the Environment * US-Japan Trade Talks * The Uruguay Round of GATT 
© The New World Trade Organization * The Prospects for Pacific Rim Free Trade * Renewal of China’s MFN Status 
Space Diplomacy * The Kashmir Conflict * The Role of the European Union in International Affairs 


Subject Areas of Interest 


Conflict Resolution and Mediation * Defense, Security and Strategic Policymaking * Arms Control Intelligence and 
Covert Operations * Terrorism © Diplomatic History © Ethics and International Affairs ¢ Global Resources, Energy 
and the Environment ¢ International Law and Organizations * Human Rights © United Nations © International 
Political Economy * Economic Development * Monetary and Finance * Trade and Direct Investment © Science and 
Technology * North-South Relations * Simulations * Teaching Negotiations 


To write and submit a case study for publication as a Pew Case Stupy, 
Please contact Daryl G. Grecich, Director of Marketing and Publications, at the address below, or stop by 


A.P.S.A. Exhibit Booth 320 and speak with him—you can pick up the new 1995 publications catalog and 
submit your completed case study manuscript for immediate action. 


American Political Science Association * 91st Annual Meetingn and Exhibition 
August 31-September 3, 1995 © Chicago, Illinois 


Return this form to: INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF DIPLOMACY PUBLICATIONS 
EDMUND A. SCHOOL OF ForREIGN Service © GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C. 20057-1052, U.S.A. 
TEL: (202) 687-8971, FAX: (202) 687-1159 


Send me a copy of the ISD Publications Catalog which includes guidelines for writing and 
submitting a case study. 
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YOUR INFORMATION 
SUPERHIGHWAY 


to Latin America 
and the Caribbean 


INFO-SOUTH Subscription 
provides Categories 


on-line access to | § i.) Subscription 
summaries of | 7 
current trends 
on political, 
economic, and 
social issues in 
Latin America ™ 
and the Caribbean; INFO-SOUTH is accessible via 
¢ policy-relevant information direct dial-in or Internet. 
from over 1,000 publications; 
¢ a complimentary on-line [NFO-SOUTH is also available 
Directory of People, on Dialog File 466, and on 
Organizations, and Businesses CD-ROM at the National 
for each country; [nformation Services 
e full-text document delivery. Corporation, (410) 243-0797. 


¢ Hourly 
Subscription 

Quarterly 
Subscription — 
Individuals only 


For our subscription rates or more information call toll-free: 
1-800-752-9567, or Internet: msgctr@sabio.ir.miami.edu 
or http://www.gate.net/info-south/ or gopher.nsc.miami.edu 


INFO-SOUTH 


Latin American Information System 
University of Miami, North-South Center, INFO-SOUTH 
P.O. Box 248014, Coral Gables, Florida 33124-3027 
Tel (305) 284-4414 Fax (305) 284-5089 


COME SEE US AT BOOTH # 614 
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THE 
O'LEARY 

ge KAMBER 

REPORT % 


onthe 


a NBC RADIO 
NETWORK 


A Division of Westwood One, inc 


¢ America’s most listened-to point-counterpoint radio talk show. 


¢ The only show in the U.S. featuring dueling political consultants — 
on the left, Democrat Vic Kamber, and on the right, Republican Brad O’Leary. 


¢ Hear us in Chicago, Houston and 100 other top network affiliate cities. 


* The major issues of the day are debated with policy-makers, opinion 
leaders and America’s top experts. 


AND AFTER YOU'VE HEARD THEM TALK 
(AND YELL ON OCCASION), YOU CAN READ THEM: 


we 
oa GIVING UP ON DEMOCRACY PRESIDENTIAL FOLLIES 


Why Term Limits Are Bad Famous Americans 
for America Who Would be President... 

i ati & Those Who Should Think Again. 
Foreword by Rep. Henry Hyde Ralph Z. Hallow and 


jradley S. O’Leary 
The first book ever to take on the term limits Bradley Leary 


movement. Kamber reveals how term limits are The no-holds barred preview to the 1996 presiden- 
wreaking havoc on state legislatures, uncovers tial campaign! Watch the campaign puffery of the 
the term limits money trail, exposes how special leading contenders (and some who shouldn’t even 
interests will benefit and calls for a new civitas to think about it) slash and burn under the blistering 
revitalize our democracy. pens of top political writers Hallow and O'Leary. 


Regnery Publishing Boru Books 
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New Series!! 


Teaching Texts in Law 
and Politics 
edited by David A. Schultz 


A new series of textbooks that 
explore the multidimensional and 
multidisciplinary areas of law and 
politics. 


LAW 
AND 
POLITICS 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Edited by 
DAVID A. 
SCHULTZ 


Volume 1 
Law and Politics 
Unanswered Questions 
edited by David A. Schultz 
1994, 310 pages, $29.95 paper 


\ 


Corporate Strategy and the 
Politics of Goodwill 

A Political Analysis of Corporate 
Philanthropy in America 

by Steven R. Neiheisel 

1994, 200 pages, $38.95 hard cover 


Germany’s 19th Century 
Cassandra 

The Liberal Federalist Georg 
Gottfried Gervinus 

by Jonathan Wagner 

1995, 240 pages, price TBA 


New Series!! 
Studies in Law and Politics 
edited by David A. Schultz 


A monograph series devoted to 
studies of a variety of legal and 
political topics, including issues 
of constitutional law, civil rights, 
race and gender studies, legal 
theory, and many others. 


The Constitutional Right to 
Suicide 

A Legal and Philosophical 
Examination 

by G. Steven Neeley 

1994, 220 pages, $41.95 hard cover 


The Discourse on Terrorism 
Political Violence and the 
Subcommittee on Security and 
Terrorism, 1981-1986 

by Michael Gold-Biss 

1994, 194 pages, $29.95 paper 


The Boston Mayor Who 
Became Truman’s Secretary 
of Labor 

Maurice J. Tobin and the 
Democratic Party 

by Vincent A. Lapomarda 

1995, 335 pages, $58.95 hard cover 


Democracies at the 

Turning Point 

Britain, France and the End of the 
Postwar Order, 1928-1933 

by Maarten L. Pereboom 

1995, 256 pages, price TBA 


From the series Studies in 
Modern European History 


Italy Today 
A Country in 


Mario B. Mignone 


A textbook devoted to Italian 
politics, culture and economics: 
Italy Today 

A Country in Transition 

by Mario B. Mignone 

1995, 250 pages, $29.95 paper 


Munich in the Cobwebs of 
Berlin, Washington, 

and Moscow 

Foreign Political Tendencies in 
Bavaria, 1917-1919 

by Siegfried H. Sutterlin 

1995, 225 pages, $49.95 hard cover 


An Analytical History of 
World War II: Volumes | & II 
by Edward N. Peterson 

1995, 850 pages, $29.95 each or 
$60.00 for set, paper 


Stolen Thunder 

The Cultural Roots of 

Political Communication 

by Lisa St. Clair Harvey 

1994, 116 pages, $32.95 hard cover 


PETER LANG PUBLISHING — BOOTH 415 


62 West 45th Street, New York, NY 10036 
customer service (800) 770-LANG (212) 764-1471 


New York Washington, D.C./Baltimore Bern Paris 


London Vienna Berlin § Frankfurt 
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Modern Editions of Classic Works for Today's Readers 


IN DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 
By George W. Carey 


In Defense of the Constitution answers 
modem critics of the Constitution who, in 
the ideological tradition of earlier 
twentieth-century Progressives, assail it as | IN DEFENSE OF 
‘reactionary’ and subtly distort its THE 
fundamental principles to realize their  coNsTITU TION 
agenda—a new, elitist constitutional 

regime based on judicial supremacy. This 

book vigorously defends the Founders’ 

Constitution and its underlying principles. 

The author's prognosis is that only a return 

to these principles will lead to a restoration of constitutionalism 
and rule of law. 


Paperback only $ 7.50 0-86597-158-2 


POLITICA 


By Johannes Althusius 

Translated and abridged, with an Introduction 
by Frederick S. Carney 

Foreword by Daniel J. Elazar 


This is “one of the most important works of 
political philosophy from seventeenth- 
century Germany,” notes Professor Patrick 
Riley at the University of Wisconsin. 
American readers especially will find 
Politica fascinating. Althusius’ work offers 
the most subtle understanding of federal 
government before the writing of The 
Federalist 


Originally published in 1603, Politica is now 

recognized as an extraordinary contribution 

to the intellectual history of the West. It 

combines ancient and medieval political philosophy with 
Reformation theory, and is considered a bridge between the 
political wisdom of the ancients and the moderns. 


Hardcover $19.50 


0-86597-114-5 
Paperback $ 7.50 3 


0-86597-115-: 


ON POWER 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ITS GROWTH 
By Bertrand de Jouvenel 

Foreword by D. W. Brogan 

Translated by J. F. Huntington 


Documenting the process by which 
government and controlling majorities 
have grown increasingly powerful and 
tyrannical, Bertrand de Jouvenel 
demonstrates how democracies have 
failed to limit the powers of government. 
This development Jouvenel traces all the 
way back to the days of royal absolutism, 
which established large administrative 


bureaucracies and thus laid the foundation of the modern 


omnipotent state. 


Hardcover $25.00 
Paperback $ 8.50 


0-86597-112-9 
0-86597-113-7 


THE LIMITS OF STATE ACTION 
By Wilhelm von Humboldt 
Edited by J. W. Burrow 


Humboldt explores the role that liberty 
plays in individual development, 
discusses criteria for permitting the state 
to limit individual actions, and suggests 
ways Of confining the state to its proper 
bounds. In so doing, he uniquely 
combines the ancient concern for human 
excellence and the modern concern for 
what has come to be known as negative 
liberty. 


Hardcover $19.50 0-86597-108-0 
Paperback $ 7.50 0-86597-109-9 


To place your order call Li b F id We pay book rate postage on 
or send us a fax. l e 1 un prepaid orders. 


800) 955-8335 DD Please allow approximately 
Fax: (317) 579-6060 four weeks for delivery. 


8555 Allison Pointe Trail, Suite 300, Dept. APS5, Indianapolis, IN 46250-1687 
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COMMON CENTS 

4 Retiring Six-Term Congressman 
Reveals How Congress Really Works 

— And What We Must Do to Fix It 
Timothy J. Penny and Major Garrett 
‘Penny outlines, in infuriating and amusing 
anecdotes, the ways and means that keep the 
the deficit and leading 
His reforms 


House from reducing 
the country toward healing 
would make a real difference 


Houston Chronicle 


“FRIENDS | 
IN HIGH 
PLACES 


FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES 
The Rise and Fall of Clark Clifford 
Douglas Frantz and David McKean 
“A fascinating portrait An exposé of 
what is wrong with the ‘inside-the-beltway’ 
culture of our nation’s capital First rate.” 

Paul Tsongas, former U.S. Senator 
464 pages * $24.95 hardcover 


Septembe) 


M Dershowitz 


ABUSE 

| 

THE ABUSE EXCUSE 

And Other Cop-Outs, Sob Stories, 
and Evasions of Responsibility 

Alan M. Dershowitz 

America’s most outspoken lawyer attacks the 


“abuse excuses” that are corroding our legal 
system and society at large. “Provocative 
Animated by a fierce sense of logic and a 
large measure of common sense.” 

New York Times 
352 pages * 12.95 Back Bay paperback 
October 


MAVERICK 
A Life in Politics 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., 
with Barry Sussman 
‘This is the Lowell Weicker who has 
enlivened our political life for the last quar- 
ter-century . He tells us exactly what he 
thinks about our current political state.” 

— New York Times Book Review 
240 pages * $22.95 hardcover 
Available now 


LONG WALK 


10 FREEDOM 


NELSON MANDELA 


LONG WALK TO FREEDOM 
The Autobiography of Nelson Mandela 
Nelson Mandela 
The acclaimed international bestseller 
“Riveting. . . . An engrossing tapestry of 
recent South African history that grips the 
reader from the first pages.” 

San Francisco Chronicle Review 
656 pages * $13.95 Back Bay paperback 
October 


Richest 
Genera 


THE GENERALS’ WAR 
The Inside Story of the 
Conflict in the Gulf 
Michael R. Gordon and 
General Bernard E. Trainor 
“The most comprehensive and probing exam- 
ination thus far. It is likely to remain the best 
single volume on the Gulf War.” 

Foreign Affairs 
576 pages * $15.95 Back Bay paperback 
January 1996 
($27.95 hardcover available now) 


HIROSHIMA 
Why America Dropped 
the Atomic Bomb 
Ronald Takaki 
“Lively, complex, multidimensional, and 
wonderfully undogmatic . exactly the 
sort of book that is needed to stimulate 
debate and reflection.” 

— Michael Walzer, 

Inst. for Advanced Study, Princeton 

208 pages ¢ $19.95 hardcover 
Available now 


POLITE OF RICH AM POOR 


Kevin, Philip 


ARROGANT CAPITAL 

With a New Preface by the Author 
Kevin Phillips 

A blistering indictment of Washington 
governace by the noted political analyst 
and author of The Politics of Rich and 
Poor. “Classic Phillips, and profoundly 
thought-provoking.” Time 
320 pages * $12.95 Back Bay paperback 
October 


STORMING 
THE (ATES 


Protest Politics and the 
hi Revival. 


STORMING THE GATES 

Protest Politics and 

the Republican Revival 

Dan Balz and Ronald Brownstein 

“Balz and Brownstein know as much about 

the dynamics of the Republican Party and 

the workings of American politics as any 

reporters | know. Their insights should 

help all of us understand 1996 more clearly.” 
— David S. Broder 

320 pages * $23.95 hardcover 

January 1996 
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oman Publishers USA 


¥ + welcomes you to Booths 512 and 514! 


NDARIES SINCE 1724! 


New in Introduction to Political Science... 


New in Public Administration... 


Understanding the Political World, 3/E 


A Comparative Introduction to Political Science 
James N. Danziger 
Instructor's Manual and Computerized Test Bank available 


New in European Politics... 


The German Polity, 6/E 
David P. Conradt 


Politics and Policy in Britain 
Leonard Freedman 


The Emerging European Union 
David M. Wood and Birol A. Yesilada 


The Far Right in Europe, 2/E 


Luciano Cheles, Ronnie Ferguson, and 
Michalina Vaughan, eds. 


The European Mosaic 

Contemporary Politics, Economics, & Culture 
D. A. Gowland, B. C. O’Neill, and 

A. L. Reid, eds. 


New in Political Communication... 


News: 
The Politics of Illusion, 3/E 


W. Lance Bennett 


anaLOngman Publishers USA 


10 Bank Street ¢ White Plains, New York 10606-1951 
For desk/examination copy requests: 

Phone: (800) 552-2499 « Fax: (617) 942-7423 
Internet: sms@aw.com 


The Public Administration Workbook, 3/E 
Mark W. Huddleston 


Instructor’s Manual available 


New in Public Policy... 


Small Change 
Domestic Policy under the Clinton Presidency 
David Stoesz 


New in Criminal Law... 


Principles of Criminal Law 
Harvey Wallace and Cliff Roberson 


Instructor’s Manual availabl 


New in Russian Politics... 


The Nationalities Question in the Post- 
Soviet States, 2/E 
Graham Smith, ed. 


Russia in Transition 
Politics, Classes, and Inequalities 
David Lane, ed. 


While visiting booths #512 and 514, be sure 
to enter the Longman raffle. Winner 
receives a complimentary dinner for two, 
courtesy of Longman! Drawing takes place 
on September 2 at 3: 00 PM. 


2 


We are delighted to announce that effective 
September 1, 1995, books from Longman Publishers 
USA will be represented by the Group Sales Force of 

our parent company, 
Addison-Wesley. For the name of your new sales 
consultant, please call (800) 552-2499. 
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American Government 
THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3/E 


Thomas Patterson ~ Syracuse University 
Hardcover/768pp/0-07-049013-9 


POLITICS AND THE AMERICAN FUTURE: DILEMMAS OF 
DEMOCRACY, 4/E 

John J. Harrigan ~ Hamline University 
Softcover/512pp/0-07-912084-9 


WE THE PEOPLE: A CONCISE INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

Thomas Patterson ~ Syracuse University 
Softcover/736pp,/049017-1 


POINTS OF VIEW: READINGS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS, 6/E 

Robert E. DiClerico ~Allan S. Hammock 

both of West Virginia University 


IN MEDIA RES: READINGS IN POLITICS AND MASS MEDIA 
Jan P. Vermeer ~ Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Softcover/256pp/0-07-067467-1 


Political Theory and History 


GREAT IDEAS/GRAND SCHEMES: IDEOLOGIES IN 
THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 

Paul Schumaker ~ University of Kansas 

Dwight Kiel ~ University of Central Florida 
Thomas Heilke ~ University of Kansas 
Softcover/41Gpp/O-07-055519-2 


AMERICAN SOCIETY AND POLITICS: INSTITUTIONAL, 
HISTORICAL AND THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 
Theda Skocpol and John L. Campbell 

both of Harvard University 
Softcover/544pp/0-07-057915-6 


Primis 


McGraw-Hill College Division 
Political Science Titles, 


PUBLIC POLICY: PERSPECTIVES AND CHOICES 
Charles L. Cochran and Eloise F. Malone 

both of the US Naval Academy 
Hardcover/450pp/011528-1 


STILL ARTFUL WORK: THE CONTINUING POLITICS OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM, 2/E 

Paul Light ~ University of Minnesota 
Softcover/256pp./0-07-037949-1 


Constitutional Law 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 2/E 


Louis Fisher ~ Library of Congress 

Complete 
Vol |-Softcover/672pp/0-07-021222-8 

Vol 


Political Science 


POWER AND CHOICE: AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 4/E 

W. Phillips Shively ~ University of Minnesota 
Softcover/384pp/0-07-057001-9 


International Relations and 
Foreign Policy 


TORRENTS OF SPRING: SOVIET AND POST-SOVIET 
POLITICS 


Jonathan Adelman ~ University of Denver 
Softcover/448pp/0-07-000359-9 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN MODERM EUROPE, 2/E 
Michael Gallagher ~ Trinity College 

Michael Laver ~ University College Galway 

Peter Mair ~ University of Leiden 


AMERICA AS A WORLD POWER, 2/E 
Loch Johnson ~ University of Georgia 
Softcover/480pp/0-07-O32716-5 


THE GLOBAL AGENDA: ISSUES AND 
PERSPECTIVES, 4/E 


Charles W. Kegley Jr. ~ University of South Carolina 
Eugene Wittkopf ~ Louisiana State University 
Softcover/432pp/0-07-034043-9 


To order examination copies, please contact your local McGraw-Hill Sales Representative or write: 


McGraw-Hill, Comp Processing and Control, Box 445, Hightstown, NJ 08520-0443 


| 
all 
Comparative Governance 
= Edited by W. Phillips Shiveiy, this all-new 
"collection of essays written by renowned ° 
countries, allows instructors of Comparat \ 
~~ Government courses to select just tt nc) 
Materials they need, troductor 
chapters written exclusively for this | project by res nw 
Stop by and ask us to help you pate you 
very own customized te Q > 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS OF VIRGINIA — Booth 417 


Fire TIME 
The Watts Uprising and the 1960s 
Gerald Horne 


Thirty years ago, in August 1965, 
the predominantly black neighbor- 
hood of Watts in Los Angeles 
erupted in flames and violence 
following an incident of police 
brutality. This is the first compre- 
hensive treatment of that uprising. 


“Fire This Time brings together a 
santetel historical analysis of the dynamics of race, pov erty, 
and class, with a skillful narrative of recent events.” 
—Manning Marable, Columbia University 

$29.95 cloth 


Limits OF ANARCHY 
Intervention and State Formation in Chad 
Sam C. Nolutshungu 


Covering Chad's thirty years of civil strife, Limits of 
Anarchy looks at foreign intervention and its effects on 
state construction. 

$39.50 cloth 


FRENCH AND WEsT INDIAN 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana Today 


Edited by Richard D. E. Burton and Fred Reno 
Foreword by A. James Arnold 


This book assesses the effects of almost half a century of 
political assimilation into France and asks to what extent 
the high standard of living enjoyed by French West Indians 
today has been offset by losses on the political, cultural, 
and psychological levels. 


New World Studies Series $15.00 paper, $42.50 cloth 


Forthcoming 


THE MarkeT REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 
Social, Political, and Religious Expressions 
Edited by Melvyn Stokes and Stephen Conway 


Harry ByrD OF VIRGINIA 
Ronald L. Heinemann 


Constitutionalism and Democracy series 


THE MARTINSVILLE SEVEN 
Race, Rape, and 

Capital Punishment 

Eric W. Rise 


“This should be the definitive 
study of the Martinsville Seven 
Case. Rise skillfully places the 
case in its broader Virginia and 
national context. ... He is 
particularly effective in dis- 
cussing the struggle between the 
NAACP and the CRC over control 
of the appeals.” 

—James W. Ely, Jr., Vanderbilt University $37 


.50 cloth 


Race RELATIONS LITIGATION 


IN AN AGE OF COMPLEXITY 
Stephen L. Wasby 


“Wasby’s study is an original and major contribution to an 
understanding of the internal history of the civil rights 
movement. An immensely valuable book with impeccable 
research and lucid analysis.” 
—Herbert Hill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

$22.50 paper, $65.00 cloth 


New CoMMUNITARIAN THINKING 
Persons, Virtues, Institutions, and Communities 
Edited by Amitai Etzioni 


Amitai Etzioni has collected a sterling list of contributors 
who bring communitarian thinking to bear on such timely 
and contentious issues as abortion, homosexuality, free 
speech, and personal autonomy. 

$18.50 paper, $55.00 cloth 


To Bul_p A WALL 


American Jews and the Separation of Church and State 
Gregg Ivers 


“To my knowledge, To Build a Wall is the only careful study 
and extensive treatment of the role of the three Jewish 
organizations in church/state litigation. Ivers has mastered 
his subject and demonstrates an almost flawless sense of the 
relationships that prevail among the various cases and 
causes he addresses.”—Robert Alley, University of Richmond 
$37.50 cloth 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF VIRGINIA 


Box 3608 University Station * 
804-924-3469 / fax 804-982 


Charlottesville, VA 22903-0608 


-2655 / e-mail upressva@virginia.edu 
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WADSWORTH 


Superior publishing governs what we do 


New this fall! 


THE IRONY OF DEMOCRACY: 
An Uncommon Introduction to 
American Politics, | 0/E 

by Thomas R. Dye and Harmon Zeigler 
An uncommon introduction to American goverr 
ment that challenges students to completely 
rethink their views about American democ- 
racy by emphasizing that the elites, not the 
masses, govern America. Ironically, say Dye 
and Zeigler, it is this rule by the elites that 
actually allows democracy to work 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL 
IDEOLOGIES: A Comparative 
Analysis, | 0/E 

by Lyman Tower Sargent 

A rich, comparative study of political ideologies 
that by defining nationalism, democracy, femi- 
nism, Marxism, and Islam (as well as anarchism 
liberation theology, environmentalism, fascism, 
and national socialism) reflects the link between 
political ideologies and recent world events 


PUBLIC POLICY IN THE 
UNITED STATES: Toward the 
Twenty-First Century, 2/E 

by Mark E. Rushefsky 

A stimulating study of policy processes and 
issues that explores how the fundamental 
characteristics of the American political sys- 
tem affect policy and how the values of 
order, freedom, and equality shape the 
development of policy proposals 


THE MEDIA AND POLITICS, 2/E 
by Dean E. Alger 

A comprehensive, systematic analysis of mass 
media's role in politics that supports coverage 
of democratic theory, elements of public 


opinion, socialization and information pro- 
cessing, the nature of communication and 
mass media with an array of exercises and 


case studies 


RELIGION, POLITICS, AND 

THE LAW: Commentaries 

and Controversies 

by Peter M. Schotten and Dennis G. Stevens 
An incisive look at the theoretical and practical 


problems raised by conflicts of law, religion, and pol- 


tics in the U.S, this book provides essential back- 
ground on the histoncal and philosophical ques- 
tions which underlie the relationship of religion 

and politics before analyzing relevant controver- 
sies that Nave ended up in our court system. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: 
Notes and Readings, 8/E 
edited by Bernard E. Brown 

and Roy C. Macridis 


A stimulating overview of the tested theories 


Ind current trends in comparative politics, this 
balanced collection of forty-five classical and 
contemporary articles compares democratic 
authoritarian, and post-communist govern- 
ment regimes and the dynamics of decision 
making, performance, and political change 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNANCE 
IN AMERICAN STATES 

AND CITIES, 2/E 

by Kim Quaile Hill and Kenneth R. Miadenka 
A complete “nuts and bolts” survey of state and 
ocal government institutions and political 
processes, this book explores the increasing 
importance of state and local governments in 
the U.S. and the question of how democratic 
are the processes by which these govern- 
ments make their policy decisions 


Also available 
in state & local 
government... 


CALIFORNIA: Its 
Government and Poiitics, 5/E 
by Michael J. Ross 

CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT 
TODAY: Politics of 

Reform, 5/E 

by Charles M. Price and 

Charles G. Bell 


TEXAS GOVERNMENT: 
Politics and Economics, 4/E 
by Kim Quaile Hill and 

Kenneth R. Miadenka 


3 easy ways to request 
a review copy 


|. E-mail to: review@wadsworth.com 
2. Fax to: 1-800-522-4923 (on school 
letterhead, include 
course title,# of students) 
. Mail to: Faculty Support at the 
address below 


Wadsworth Publishing Company 


An International Thomson Publishing Company 
10 Davis Drive * Belmont,CA 94002 
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F. EZ Peacock Publishers, inc, 


PUBLIC OPINION: THE VISIBLE POLITICS, 
Third Edition 


Jerry L. Yeric and John R. Todd, 
both of University of North Texas 


The new edition of this widely acknowledged text 
provides an expanded inquiry into the scope and 
influence of public opinion on American politics. 
New chapters cover the tools of public opinion, 
the development of individual opinions, group 
differences and public opinion, public opinion and 
the mass media, and presidential approval and 
public opinion. 


1996 c. 300 pages paper 
URBAN POLITICS: POWER IN 


METROPOLITAN AMERICA, Fifth Edition 


Bernard H. Ross, American University, and 
Myron A. Levine, Albion College 


This up-to-date and comprehensive treatment of 
the politics of governing metropolitan America 
covers the evolution of cities and suburbs, urban 
structures, power and decision making, inter- 
governmental relations, racial problems, bureau- 
cracy, and service delivery in a well-documented 
readable volume that will provide students with a 
thorough grounding in urban politics. 


1996 c. 600 pages paper 
AMERICAN ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR: 


1952-1992, Second Edition 


Norman B. Luttbeg, Texas A&M University, 
and Michael M. Gant, University of Tennessee 


Examines the eleven presidential elections in the 
United States from 1952 to 1992 with a focus on 
the decline in partisan and voter participation and 
the increase in distrust of elected officials by the 
American public. 


1995 234 pages paper 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS: 
ISSUES AND IMAGES IN THE MEDIA AGE, 
Second Edition 


Myron A. Levine, Albion College 


This thorough revision reviews trends in American 
voting behavior and the conduct of presidential 
campaigns from 1960 to 1992, with special 
attention to the role of the media. 


1995 372 pages paper 
THE MODERN PRESIDENCY AND ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


John Frendreis and Raymond Tatalovich, 
both of Loyola University, Chicago 


A timely choice for public policy courses, this text 
examines the interplay between economics, public 
policy, and the presidency to determine how 
governmental factors influence the economy. 


1994 paper 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION AND CAUSAL 
ANALYSIS 

McKee J. McLendon, University of Akron 


A clear and accessible text for advanced courses in 
social statistics that gives students a working 
knowledge of multiple regression. 


1994 


355 pages 


358 pages casebound 
STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL DATA ANALYSIS, 
Third Edition 
George W. Bohrnstedt, American Institutes for 
Research, and David Knoke, University of 
Minnesota 


A widely adopted basic text for social statistics 
courses that emphasize multivariate relations from 
a GLM approach. 


1994 


574 pages casebound 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Donald C. Bacon, Roger H. Davidson, and 
Morton Keller, editors 


This four-volume set presents the most accurate, definitive, 
and comprehensive information on one of the most influ- 
ential and important legislative bodies in the world. With 
1,056 articles and over 900 illustrations, charts, and graphs, 
the Encyclopedia covers all major aspects of the Congress— 
from the links between Congress and other governmental 
branches to Congress’s record in policy-making, to its own 
rich and unique culture. 


“.. this magnificent encyclopedia describes and analyzes 
the development of a key American institution.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin, June 1995 


“There is very little competition to this work. . . [it] is an 
impressive achievement and an essential purchase for 
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—Booklist/Reference Books Bulletin, August 1995 


Simon & Schuster Academic Reference * 1995 
4 volumes ¢ 1,056 original articles * ISBN 0-13-276361-3 
$355.00 net, plus $6.00 shipping 


RUNNING FOR PRESIDENT 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., editor 

The diverse ways in which presidential candidates have 
carried their messages and personalities to the 
electorate are portrayed, election by election, in this two- 
volume work. The elections are covered by short and read- 
able essays by well-known scholars, and each is accompa- 
nied by a ten-page, full-color spread of campaign artifacts: 
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parencies, and other relevant memorabilia. 
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Robert James Maddox 
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C. L. R. James 


His Intellectual Legacies 

Edited by Selwyn R. Cudjoe and William E. Cain 
“James . . . deserves both the deep admiration 

and searching criticism this book offers. The range 
and quality of this collection ensure that it will have an 
impact. I recommend it enthusiastically and unreserv- 
edly.” —David Roediger 

$19.95 paper, $55.00 cloth 


The Wall in My Backyard 


East German Women in Transition 
Edited by Dinah Dodds and Pam Allen-Thompson 


“These candid interviews with 18 East German women 
about life before and after unification constitute a 
fascinating oral history of every-day lives in the former 
GDR.”—™Ms. 

$13.95 paper, $30.00 cloth, illus. 


Heidegger’s Political Thinking 
James F. Ward 


“An impressive work of scholarship. No closer reading, 
or more careful collocation, of the Heideggerian texts 
bearing on politics will be produced for a long time to 
come.”—Glenn Tinder 

$16.95 paper, $50.00 cloth 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION 
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Sidney Milkis 
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What's Left? 
Radical Politics in the Postcommunist Era 


Charles Derber, Karen Marie Ferroggiarc 
Jacqueline A. Ortiz, Cassie Schwerner, and 
James A. Vela-McConnell 


“A valuable, accessible, and exciting book. It answers 
questions that American liberals and leftists ask 
themselves repeatedly. Well timed, as the nation 
nervously confronts the age of Dole and Gingrich.” 
—Jonathan Kozol 

$14.95 paper, $40.00 cloth 


Labyrinths 


Explorations in the Critical History 
of Ideas 
Richard Wolin 
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might be called the ideological interface between 
twentieth-century French and German social 
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—Michael P. Steinberg 
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EXTREMISM IN AMERICA 

A Reader 

EDITED BY LYMAN TOWER SARGENT 
Painting a powerful and vivid portrait of life and 
thought on the political fringe, Lyman Tower Sargent 
combines the writings of familiar and lesser known 
extremist groups and individuals, including William L. 
Pierce, the Ku Klux Kian, the Aryan Nation, Phyllis 
Schlafly, The Covenant, the Sword and the Arm of 
the Lord, and the Left Green Network 


0-8147-8011-3 / $17.95 paper 
0-8147-7978-6 / $55.00 cloth 


POVERTY AND THE UNDERCLASS 
Changing Perceptions of the Poor in America 
WILLIAM A. KELSO 


William A. Kelso suggests here that the arguments of both the left and right 
are misguided and offers new explanations for the persistence of poverty. 


0-8147-4661-6 / $18.50 paper 
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SCOTT DOUGLAS GERBER 
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The Cultural Context and Consequences of the East German Revolution 
LAURENCE MCFALLS 
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0-8147-5521-6 / $40.00 cloth 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PASSIONS 

Feminism, Psychoanalysis, and Social Theory 

CYNTHIA BURACK 
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0-8147-1208-8 / $35.00 cloth 


POWER IN STRUGGLE 
Feminism, Sexuality and the State 
DAVINA COOPER 
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Policy Alternatives and Political Mobilization in France 
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Examines the transformation in the composition, organization, and 
orientation of the French Left under the presidency of Francois Mitterrand 


0-8147-1872-8 / $50.00 cloth 


COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL ENGINEERING 
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GIOVANNI SARTORI 

Examines in detail the variant forms of democratic government and 
reconceives constitution-making as a system of incentives 


0-8147-8002-4 / $18.50 paper 
0-8147-7974-3 / $40.00 cloth 


DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITY 

Nomos XXXV 

EDITED BY JOHN W. CHAPMAN AND IAN SHAPIRO 
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-—American Political Science Review 

0-8147-1507-9 / $17.50 paper 

0-8147-1497-8 / $45.00 cloth 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSESSMENT OF PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 

PRESIDENTIAL STANLEY A. RENSHON 


In this timely volume, Stanley A. Renshon draws on 
his clinical and political science training to provide 
the first comprehensive accounting of how character 
has become an increasingly important issue in a 
presidential campaign. Included are specific case 
studies of the campaigns of Barry Goldwater, 
Thomas F. Eagleton, Gary Hart and Bill Clinton 


0-8147-7469-5 / $34.95 cloth 


POLITICAL PROTEST AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Analyzing Politics 
CHARLES F. ANDRAIN AND DAVID E. APTER 


This book analyzes the reciprocal impact of cultural beliefs, sociopolitical 
structures, and individual behaviors on protests throughout the world 


0-8147-0630-4 / $50.00 cloth 
0-8147-0634-7 / $19.95 paper 


FROM WAR TO PEACE 
Arab-Iisraeli Relations 1973-1993 
EDITED BY BARRY RUBIN, JOSEPH GINAT, AND MOSHE MA’0Z 


Examines the initial warfare, the peace process, and the final breakinrough 
through the eyes of participants and close observers of these events 


0-8147-7462-8 / $35.00 cloth 


INTERNATIONAL THEORY 
Critical Investigations 

EDITED BY JAMES DER DERIAN 
With a Foreword by Adam Watson 


This collection begins where classical realists began, with “diplomatic 
investigations” into the limits and possibilities of international theory 


0-8147-1861-2 / $55.00 cloth 
0-8147-1862-0 / $17.50 paper 
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NEW FROM NORTON 


For your spring classes 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


rl 


Freedom and Power : 

Fourth Edition and Brief Fourth Edition 
Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University 
Benjamin Ginsberg, The Johns Hopkins University 
Available in November 1995, providing you and your students IY » ry 
with the most up-to-date analysis of contemporary politics. RN 
Includes a free “American Government CD-ROM Sampler.” , — 


< #P, Come see a demonstration at Norton’s booths 520 and 522 
A.) INTERACTIVE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Freedom and Power is now available in an interactive 
multimedia CD-ROM format for Windows and Macintosh. 

The CD-ROM includes the complete text, readings, study guide with Analyzing American 
Government exercises, primary documents and Supreme Court cases, authors’ analyses and 
lectures, “Think Tank” videos, animated process boxes, historical audio and video segments, 
and much more. 


For your courses in Law and Politics 


SUPREME COURT WATCH—1995 STORM CENTER 

David M. O’Brien, University of Virginia The Supreme Court in American Politics 
Fourth Edition | 

An annual supplement to David M. O’Brien, University of Virginia 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND POLITICS 

Second Edition Law & SOCIETY 


Volume One: Struggles for Power and Readings on the Social Study of Law 


Governmental Accountabilit 
y Edited by Stewart Macaulay, University of Wisconsin 
Volume Two: Civil Rights and Civil Liberties ; : 
Lawrence M. Friedman, Stanford University 


David M. O’Brien, University of Virgi : 
John Stookey, Arizona State University 


New TExAS Po itics: A Reader 
THE WAyYs OF WAR AND PEACE Edited by Anthony Champagne and 
Michael Doyle, Princeton University Edward J. Harpham, University of Texas at Dallas 


oT W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 500 Fifth Avenue New York NY 10110 
Independent and Employee-owned 
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POLITICS BY OTHER 


M EAN LAW IN THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST APARTHEID, | 980-1994 
MARKETS, 


GOVERNMENT 


AND THE 


COMMON 


CARL BOGGS ENVIRONMENT 


Politics By Other Means 


Law in the Struggle 
Against Apartheid, 1980-1994 


Richard Abel 


The Socialist Tradition 
From Crisis to Decline 
Carl Boggs 


Boggs explores the theoretica 


Beyond the New Right 


Markets, Government and 
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John Gray 
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Radical Movements 


208 pp $39.95/Hb $16.95/Pb 


Francois Mitterrand 
A Study in Political Leadership 
Alistair Cole 


Cole examines Mitterrand’s achievements in 


the 


600 pp $74.9S/Hb $24.95/Pb 


Toward a New Common Sense 
Law, Science and Politics 
in the Paradigmatic Transition 


Boaventura de Sousa Santos 


context of the structural and environmental as 

the French political system, and explores the ir ° 

o the necessary construction o between Mitterrand’s personal political development and 
the systematic constraints he faces 


208 pp $39.95/Hb 
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630 pp $74.95/Hb $29.95/Pb 


Available at bookstores nationwide. 
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TURNING RIGHT 
IN THE SIXTIES 


The Conservative Capture 
of the GOP 

MARY C. BRENNAN 

approx. 288 pp., $29.95 

available October 


OPENING AMERICA'S 


MARKET 

U.S. Foreign Trade Policy since 1776 
ALFRED E. ECKES, JR. 

approx. 480 pp., $34.95 

Business, Society, and the State 


A LICENSE TO STEAL 
The Forfeiture of Property 
LEONARD W. LEVY 

approx. 232 pp., $29.95 

available November 


AMERICA'S SECRET WAR 
AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


U.S. Intervention in the Russian 
Civil War, 1917-1920 

DAVID $. FOGLESONG 

approx. 464 pp., $45 

available December 


JOE ALSOP’S COLD WAR 
A Study of Journalistic 

Influence and Intrigue 

EDWIN M. YODER, JR. 

236 pp., $24.95 


THE GREENING OF 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT 
ROBERT BOOTH FOWLER 
256 pp., $34.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


RELIGION AND 


THE RACIST RIGHT 
The Origins of the Christian 
Identity Movement 
MICHAEL BARKUN 
304 pp., $39.95 cloth, $15.95 paper 


MERICA 


New Christian 
MICHAEL LIENESCH 
344 pp., $17.95 paper 


A 


LEGISLATING PRIVACY 


Technology, Social Values, 
and Public Policy 
PRISCILLA M. REGAN 

332 pp., $34.95 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BOOTH #429 


LAWS HARSH AS TIGERS 
Chinese Immigrants and the Shaping 
of Modern Immigration Law 

LUCY E. SALYER 

approx. 448 pp., $45 cloth, $17.95 paper 
Studies in Legal History 

available November 


SHAPING THE 
EIGHTEENTH 


AMENDMENT & 
Temperance Reform, Legal Culture, 
and the Polity, |880-—1920 
RICHARD F. HAMM 

362 pp., $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper 

Studies in Legal History 


AMERICAN LEGAL 
REALISM AND EMPIRICAL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
JOHN HENRY SCHLEGEL 
432 pp., $55 

Studies in Legal History 


IDEOLOGY AND 


POPULAR PROTEST 
GEORGE RUDE 

WITH A NEW FOREWORD AND 
AN UPDATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BY HARVEY J. KAYE 

198 pp., $12.95 paper 


GENOCIDE AND THE 


POLITICS OF MEMORY 
Studying Death to Preserve Life 
HERBERT HIRSCH 

254 pp., $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


GERMANS TO 
THE FRONT 


West German Rearmament in the 
Adenauer Era 

DAVID CLAY LARGE 

approx. 400 pp., $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper 
available December 


ELECTIONS AND 
DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, REVISITED 

New and Enlarged Edition 

EDITED BY MITCHELL A. SELIGSON 
AND JOHN A. BOOTH 


approx. 352 pp., $39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper 
available October 


OUR RIGHTFUL SHARE 
The Afro-Cuban Struggle for Equality, 


375 pp., $45 cloth, 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
INEQUALITIES 


Class, Race, and Industrial Pollution ~~ 


in Gary, Indiana, 1945-1980 
ANDREW HURLEY 


266 pp., $39.95 cloth, Ls 
PUBLIC VALUES, © 
PRIVATE LANDS 
Farmland Preservation Policy, 
1933-1985 


TIM LEHMAN 
254 pp., $39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper 


HIROSHIMA DIARY 

The Journal of a Japanese Physician, 
August 6—September 30, 1945 
MICHIHIKO HACHIYA, M.D. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY WARNER 
WELLS, M.D., WITH A NEW FOREWORD BY 
JOHN W. DOWER 

approx. 350 pp., $14.95 paper 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE CONSTITUTION, 
WITH HISTORY AND 


COMMENTARY 
JOHN V. ORTH 

216 pp., $21.95 paper 
available December 
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New & Recent Titles from “M. E. Sharpe 


Special Conference Discount: Save 20% on All Books 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 
Series Editor: STEPHEN J. WAYNE 


NEW — 

FINANCING THE 1992 ELECTION 
Hersert E. ALEXANDER and 

ANTHONY CORRADO 

1-56324-437-3 HC $55.00 / 438-1 PB $18.50 


NEW — PUBLIC ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHURCH AND STATE 
Tep G. JeLen and Ciype Witcox 
1-56324-148-X HC $50.00 / 149-8 PB $19.95 


RISKY BUSINESS? 
PAC Decisionmaking 
in Congressional Elections 


Rosert Biersack, Paut S. HERRNSON, 
and WILCOX, EDS. 
1-56324-294-X HC $54.95 / 295-8 PB $21.95 


CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND 
POLICYMAKING 

A Historical Analysis 

JEAN RetrH SCHROEDEL 

1-56324-176-5 HC $59.95 / 177-3 PB $22.95 


BUREAUCRACIES, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 


Series Editor: KENNETH J. MEIER 


NEW — CONTROLLING THE 
BUREAUCRACY: Institutional Constraints 
in Theory and Practice 

WiLuiAM F. West 

1-56324-513-2 HC $55.00 / 514-0 PB $24.95 


NEW — FLIRTING WITH DISASTER 
Public Management in Crisis Situations 
SAUNDRA K. SCHNEIDER 

1-56324-570-1 HC $55.00 / 571-X PB $21.95 


THE POLITICS OF SIN 

Drugs, Alcohol, and Public Policy 
KENNETH J. MEIER 

1-56324-298-2 HC $54.95 / 299-0 PB $21.95 


NEW — THE POLITICS OF RACE 
African Americans and the Political System 
THEODORE RUETER, ED 

1-56324-564-7 HC $59.95 / 565-5 PB $24.95 


NEW — THE DATA GAME, 2nd Edition 
Controversies in Social Science Statistics 
Mark H. MAIER 

1-56324-481-0 HC $55.00 / 482-9 PB $21.95 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES, 2nd Edition 
A Comparative Approach 

Mostara REjAl 

1-56324-142-0 PB $19.95 


FORTHCOMING — AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE 
VIETNAM WAR: The Search for 
Consensus from Nixon to Clinton 
RICHARD A. MELANSON 

Fall '95 1-56324-521-3 HC $62.95 / 522-1 PB $21.95 


NEW — CHURCHILL TO MAJOR 
The British Prime Ministership Since 1945 


DONALD SHELL and RICHARD 
HopDpDER-WILLIAMS, EDS 
1-56324-635-X HC $59.95 / 636-8 PB $21.95 


THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 

The Post-Cold War World , 2nd Edition 
DONALD M. SNOW 

1-56324-423-3 HC $62.95 / 424-1 PB $21.95 


NEW — THE CASE AGAINST 
SCHOOL CHOICE 

Politics, Markets, and Fools 

Kevin B. SmiTH and KENNETH J. MEIER 
1-56324-519-1 HC $55.00 / 520-5 PB $19.95 


NEW — HEALTHY, WEALTHY, 

OR WISE? 

Issues in American Health Care Policy 
CHARLES T. STEWART, JR 

1-56324-504-3 HC $59.95 / 505-1 PB $21.95 


NEW — HEALTH CARE POLITICS 
AND POLICY IN AMERICA 

KANT PATEL and Mark E. RUSHEFSKY 
1-56324-558-2 HC $59.95 / 559-0 PB $24.95 


ABORTION POLITICS IN 

AMERICAN STATES 

Mary C. SeGcers and Trotny A. BYRNES, EDS 
1-56324-449-7 HC $55.00 / 450-0 PB $19.95 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
Series Editor: GREGORY S. MAHLER 


BLAMING THE GOVERNMENT 
Citizens and the Economy in Five 
European Democracies — 
CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON 

1-66324-447-D HC $55.00 / 448-9 PB $20.00 


POLITICAL CULTURE AND 
CONSTITUTIONALISM 
A Comparative Approach 


Danie P. FRANKLIN and 
MICHAEL J. BAUN, ED 
1-56324-415-2 HC $55.00 / 416-0 PB $21.95 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
Policy Performance and Social Change 
CHARLES F, ANDRAIN 

1-56324-280-X HC $54.95 / 281-8 PB $21.95 


DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS 

A Comparative View 

Davip M. OLSON 

1-56324-314-8 HC $52.95 / 315-6 PB $21.95 


NEW — RADICAL REFORM 

IN YELTSIN’S RUSSIA 

Political, Economic, and Social Dimensions 
LyNN D. NELSON and IRINA Y. KuZes 
1-56324-479-9 HC $60.00 / 480-2 PB $22.95 


NEW — DECISION-MAKING 

IN DENG’S CHINA 

Perspectives from Insiders 

Caro LEE HAMRIN and SUISHENG ZHAO, EDS. 
1-56324-502-7 HC $65.00 / 503-5 PB $25.00 


NEW — CHINA SINCE TIANANMEN 
Political, Economic, and Social Conflicts 
LAWRENCE R. SULLIVAN, ED 

1-56324-538-8 HC $60.00 / 539-6 PB $19.95 


10-VoLumE EuRASIA SERIES 


NEW — Volume 4: 

The Making of Foreign Policy in 
Russia and the New States of Eurasia 
ADEED DawiIsHA and KAREN DAWISHA, EDS 
1-56324-358-X HC $59.95 / 359-8 PB $22.95 


NEW — Volume 5: 

State Building and Military Power in 
Russia and the New States of Eurasia 
BRUCE PARROTT, ED 

1-56324-360-1 HC $59.95 / 361-X PB $22.95 


NEW — Volume 6: 

The Nuclear Challenge in Russia 
and the New States of Eurasia 
GeorGE H. QUESTER, ED 

1-56324-362-8 HC $59.95 / 363-6 PB $22.95 
Vols. 7-10 to be published 1995-1997 


10-VOLUME COLLECTION 


MAO’S ROAD TO POWER: 
REVOLUTIONARY WRITINGS, 
1912-1949 

STUART R. SCHRAM, ED 

FORTHCOMING — Volume III: 
From the Jinggangshan to the 
Establishment of the Jiangxi 
Soviets, July 1927-December 1930 
Fall 1995 1-56324-439-X HC $125.00 

Vols. IV-X to be published 1996-1998 


Free copies while supply lasts! 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
INTERESTS, the publication of the 
National Committee on American 
Foreign Policy * Bimonthly 


TO ORDER —visit our booth or call toll free 800-541-6563 or fax 914-273-2106 Dept. ADV - AMEX, MASTERCARD, VISA 
For course adoption information contact Geralyn DiGiovanni. Call toll free 800-541-6563, ext. 145. 


80 Business Park Drive, Armonk, New York 10504 / 
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STEVEN WALDMAN 

THE BILL 

How the Adventures of Clinton's 

National Service Bill Reveal What is Corrupt, 
Comic, Cynical, and Noble About Washington 


Viking hardcover 0-670-85300-3 


MICHAEL KIDRON & RONALD SEGAL 
THE STATE OF THE WORLD ATLAS 
Fifth Edition 
Viking hardcover 0-670-86545-1 
Penguin paperback 0-14-025204-5 
TODD G. BUCHHOLZ 

FROM HERE TO ECONOMY 

A Short Cut to Economic Literacy 
Dutton hardcover 0-525-93902-4 
ROGER FISHER & DANNY ERTEL 
GETTING READY TO NEGOTIATE 
The Getting to Yes Workbook 


Penguin paperback )-14-023 


531-0 
LAWRENCE K. GROSSMAN 

THE ELECTRONIC REPUBLIC 

The Rise of the New American Democracy 
Viking hardcover 0-670-86129-4 
IAN BURUMA 

THE WAGES OF GUILT 

Memories of War in Germany and Japan 
Meridian paperback )-452-01156-6 
SIR RICHARD EVANS 

DENG XIAOPING 


and the Making of Modern 


Penguin paperback 
JOSEPH E. PERSICO 
NUREMBERG 


Infamy on Trial 


AVI SHLAIM 

WAR AND PEACE 

IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

A Critique of American Policy 
Penguin paperback 0-14-024564-2 
HENRY ADAMS 

THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 
Edited with an Introduction by Jean Gooder 
Penguin Classic 0-14-044557-9 


Available October 1995 


DARRELL DELAMAIDE 

THE NEW SUPERREGIONS OF EUROPE 
Plume paperback 0-452-27255-6 
RUTH SIDEL 

BAT TLING BIAS 

The Struggle for Identity and 
Community on College Campuses 
Penguin paperback 0-14-015031-6 
MICHAEL BARRATT BROWN 
MODELS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
New Edition 
Penguin paperback 0-14-023286-9 
BRIAN HALL 

THE IMPOSSIBLE COUNTRY 

A Journey Through the Last Days of Yugoslavia 
Penguin paperback 0-14-024923-0 
MARY FRANCES BERRY 

BLACK RESISTANCE /WHITE LAW 

A History of Constitutional Racism in America 
Penguin paperback 0-14-023298-2 
JANE MAYER & JILL ABRAMSON 
STRANGE JUSTICE 

The Selling of Clarence Thomas 


Plume paperback 0-452-27499-0 


SUSAN ZAKIN 

COYOTES AND TOWN DOGS 

Earth First! and the Environmental Movement 
Penguin paperback 0-14-014487-0 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT III, PH.D. 
CRITICAL MASSES 

The Global Population 

Crisis into the 21st Century 

Penguin paperback 0-14-023226-5 
Available November 1995 


ADAM HOCHSCHILD 
THE UNQUIET GHOST 
Russians Remember Stalin 
Penguin paperback 0-14-015795-6 
MARGARET FULLER 

THE PORTABLE MARGARET FULLER 
Edited by Mary Kelley 
Penguin paperback 0-14-017665-9 
GEORGE F. WILL 

THE LEVELING WIND 

Politics, the Culture, and 
Other News, 1990-1994 
Penguin paperback 0-14-024702-5 
Available October 1995 


WILLIAM L. RIORDAN 
PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL 
A Series of Very Plain 

Talks on Very Practical Politics 

New Introduction by Peter Quinn 
Signet Classic 0-451-52620-1 


Available October 1995 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
ECONOMIC 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
Introduction by Robert Lekachman 


Penguin paperback 0-14-016622-X Penguin Twentieth-Century Classic 0-14-018805-3 


PENGUIN USA 


ACADEMIC MARKETING DEPARTMENT * 375 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK, NY 10014-3657 
FOR A FREE POLITICAL SCIENCE CATALOG, PLEASE CALL (212) 366-2372 


A Series of Very Plain Talks 
on Very Practical Politics 


William L. Riordon 
With: introduction boy Setar Quiret 
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ILLUSIONS 


AMERICA, EUROPE, 
SOVIET POWER 
1969-1989 


DANA H. ALLIN 


A Political life 


THE 
ANE 


COMING 


SALD ABURISH 


COLD WAR 
ILLUSIONS 


AMERICA, EUROPE AND SOVIET 
Power, 1969-1989 
DANA H. ALLIN 
1995 * 288 pp. $39.95 cl 


AIRBUS INDUSTRIE 
THE POLITICS OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
COLLABORATION 


Davip W. THORNTON 
1995 * 320 pp.* $49.95 cl. 


KHRUSHCHEV 


A POLITICAL LIFE 


WILLIAM J. TOMPSON 
1995 * 300 pp.* $24.95 cl 


CONFLICT OF 
LOYALTY 


GEOFFREY HOWE 
1995 + 746 pp. illustrated * $35.00 cl. 


THE RISE, 
CORRUPTION AND 
COMING FALL 
OF THE HOUSE 
OF SAUD 
Saip K. ABURISH 
1995 326 pp.» $24.95 cl. 


QADHAFI'S LIBYA, 
1969-1994 


EpiTeD BY VANDEWALLE 
October 1995 * 304 pp. $49.95 cl. 


TELLTALE HEARTS 
THE ORIGINS AND IMPACT 
OF THE VIETNAM 
ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 
ADAM GARFINKLE 
PREFACE BY STEPHEN E. AMBROSE 
1995 + 352 pp.» $24.95 cl. 


NORTH KOREA 
AND THE BOMB 
A CASE STUDY IN 
NONPROLIFERATION 
MICHAEL J. MAZARR 
1995 * 304 pp.» $35.00 cl 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
ITALIAN STATE 


FROM THE ORIGINS OF THE 
COLD WAR TO THE FALL OF 
BERLUSCONI 
Patrick MCCARTHY 
September 1995 * 238 pp.* $35.00 cl 


LIFEONA 
MODERN PLANET 
REDISCOVERING FAITH 
IN PROGRESS 
RICHARD NortH 
Issues in Environmental Politics 


1995 + 304 pp. $29.95 cl. 
Manchester University Press 


FROM LENINGRAD 
TO ST. PETERSBURG 
DEMOCRATIZATION IN A 
RUSSIAN CITY 
ROBERT ORTTUNG 
1995 * 320 pp.* $49.95 cl 


DOES NATO HAVE 
A FUTURE? 
EDITED BY 
S. Victor PAPACOSMA 
AND Mary ANN Heiss 
October 1995 + 384 pp.* $49.95 cl 


POLISH FOREIGN 
POLICY 
RECONSIDERED 
CHALLENGES OF INDEPENDENCE 
EDITED BY ILYA PRiZEL AND 
ANDREW A. MICHTA 
1995 * 224 pp.* $39.95 cl. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
AND THE WAR 
SCARE OF 1948 


A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 
TO DECEIVE THE NATION 


FRANK KOFSKY 
1995 © 432 pp.* $16.95 pb 


A HISTORY OF 
SLOVAKIA 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
1995 368 $49.95 cl 


IMPROBABLE 
DANGERS 
U.S. CONCEPTIONS OF THREAT 
IN THE COLD WAR AND AFTER 
RosBert H. JOHNSON 
1994 320 $39.95 cl 


CONFLICT AND 
CHAOS IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 
DENNIS P. HuPCHICK 
1995 * 256 pp.» $35.00 cl 


INDEPENDENT 
SLOVENIA 


ORIGINS, MOVEMENTS, 
PROSPECTS 


EDITED BY JiLL BENDERLY 
AND EVAN KRAFT 
1994 * 256 pp.» $49.95 cl 


CONFIDENCE- 
BUILDING 
MEASURES IN 
SOUTH ASIA 


EDITED BY MICHAEL KREPON 
1995 + $49.95 cl. 
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Recent Releases 


Top HEAVY 

A STUDY OF THE 
INCREASING INEQUALITY 

OF WEALTH IN AMERICA 
EDWARD N. WOLFF 

93 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-360-2, $9.95 paper 


PRIVATIZATION OF PUBLIC 
HOsPITALS 

CHOOSING WISELY FOR 

New YorK CITY 

CHARLES BRECHER 

AND SHEILA SPIEZIO 

112 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-371-8, $9.95 paper 


ECOLOGICAL DISASTER 
CLEANING UP THE HIDDEN 
LEGACY OF THE SOVIET REGIME 
MURRAY FESHBACH 

157 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-364-5, $9.95 paper 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS? 
RUuSSIA’Ss STRUGGLES WITH 
DEFENSE CONVERSION 

KEVIN P. O’PREY 

120 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-375-0, $9.95 paper 


DEFENSE CONVERSION 
TRANSFORMING THE 

ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
JACQUES S. GANSLER 

256 pages, MIT Press, 0-26207-166-5, 
$25.00 cloth 


THE PRICE OF FEDERALISM 
PAUL E. PETERSON 

264 pages, The Brookings Institution, 
0-8157-7024-3, $36.95 cloth; 0- 
8157-7023-5, $15.95 paper 


THE NEW INFORMATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 
STRATEGIES FOR U.S. POLICY 
WILLIAM J. DRAKE, EDITOR 
400 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-366-1, $14.95 paper 


THE ELECTRONIC REPUBLIC 
RESHAPING AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY IN THE 
INFORMATION AGE 

LAWRENCE K. GROSSMAN 

280 pages, Viking, 0-670-861-294, 
$24.95 cloth 


PEACEKEEPING IN 
TRANSITION 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

IN CAMBODIA 

JANET E. HEININGER 

183 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 
Press, 0-87078-362-9 $11.95 paper 


THE EXTRA MILE 
RETHINKING ENERGY 

POLICY FOR AUTOMOTIVE 
TRANSPORTATION 

PIETRO S. NIVOLA AND ROBERT 
W. CRANDALL 

200 pages, The Brookings Institution, 
0-8157-6092-2, $31.95 cloth; 0-8157- 
6091-4, $12.95 paper 


AMERICAN TRADE POLITICS 
THIRD EDITION 

I. M. DESTLER 

337 pages, Institute for International 
Economics, 0-88132-215-6, $19.95 
paper 


A 


Heininoe, 


Fund Repogy 


PEACEKFEPIN, 


Now Available 
in Paperback 


ENDING EUROPE’S WARS 
THE CONTINUING SEARCH 
FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 
JONATHAN DEAN 

441 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 


Press, 0-87078-197-9, $16.95 paper 


UTopiA Lost 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

AND WORLD ORDER 
ROSEMARY RIGHTER 

421 pages, Twentieth Century Fund 


Press, 0-87078-359-9, $12.00 paper 


A Twenriery CENTURY Fong Boon 


DING 


SEARCH FOR Prey 
(ND Ser RITY 


VISIT US AT 


BOOTH 
204 


The Twentieth Century Fund 
is a research foundation that 
sponsors and supervises 
timely analyses of economic 
policy, foreign affairs, and 
domestic political issues. 


41 East 70th Street, New York, 
New York 10021 (212) 535-4441 


xxthfund@pipeline.com 
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United Nations Publications 


VISIT US AT BOOTH 102 


World Economic and Social Survey 1995 


Authoritative and reliable, this publication is a detailed assessment of the state of the world's 
economic and social situation. Its description of national and international trends, emerging issues 
and policies makes it ideal for the businessman and could also serve as an academic text. Issued 
annually, this year’s edition focuses on the strengthening of the world economy, the positive 
turnaround of the transition economies since the fall of communism and the escalating growth of 
electronic product exports from developing countries. It also discusses the green revolution in 
Africa. 


E.95.11.C.1 92-1-109130-6 $55.00 


An Agenda for Peace 


Os nae Contains an extensive collection of United Nations documents concerning 
AN AGENDA ; 
the international community's efforts to improve the Organization's 
capacity for preventative diplomacy, peacemaking and peace-keeping. 
This second edition includes the original text of An Agenda for Peace, 
related United Nations documents and a new position paper by the 
Secretary-General, which reviews the experiences of the Organization in 
implementing the Agenda. 


E.95.1.15 92-1-100555-8 $7.50 


An Agenda for Development 


Contains the key United Nations documents relating to the international 


AN AGENDA 

FOR community's efforts to forge a new consensus on development. The 

DEVELOPMENT 
995 


featured texts include the Secretary-General's initial report setting out the 
1 


rationale for an agenda for development, the agenda itself and his 
recommendations responding to the comments and views expressed by 
Member States. 


E.95.1.16 92-1-100556-6 $7.50 


Send Orders to: 

United Nations Publications 

Room DC2-0853, Dept. 317A, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Tel. (800) 253-9646, (212) 963-8302, Fax. (212) 963-3489. 

Visa, MC and AMEX accepted. 

Please add 5% of gross ($3.50 minimum) for shipping and handling. 
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Rational Choice Theory and Political Science: 


The debate over Donald P Green and Ian Shapiro’s Pathologies of Rational Choice Theory 


G reen and Shapiro's Pathologies of Rational 
Choice Theory: A Critique of Applications in 
Political Science (Yale University Press) has been 
the subject of heated discussion at successive 
APSA panels and numerous symposia in the 
United States, Canada, Britain, and Australia 
Ranging over collective action problems, voter 
participation, spatial theories of campaigning, 
legislative behavior, and the methodology of 
the social sciences, Pathologies is the first know 
ledgeable, rigorous critique of the empirical 
achievements of rational choice theory in 


political science 


Now, in a special 300-page double issue 
of Critical Review, 14 leading social scientists 
provide a comprehensive look at Green and 
Shapiro’s challenge and an overview of the 
state of rational choice theory in political 
science. Among the topics discussed are 
electoral, legislative, and comparative politics; 
social movements; and the relationship 
between rational choice theory and econom- 
ics, political psychology, and the philosophy 
of science. While some contributors applaud 

athologies or urge more uncompromising 


criticisms of rational choice theory, others 


“The first serious critique of the rational choice school of political science. Donald Green and Ian 
Shapiro demonstrate that, despite its promise of creating a parsimonious, rigorous, and universally 


applicable political science, that rational choice school has little to show by way of empirical 


confirmation of its grand hypotheses.” 


— Gabriel Almond, Stanford University 


argue that Green and Shapiro misunderstand 
its achievements or adhere to naive method 
ological tenets 

In a detailed rejoinder, Green and 
Shapiro not only rebut their critics but 
extend the analysis presented in Pathologies 
and suggest new avenues for productive 
rational choice research 

Essential reading for political scientists, 
this issue of Critical Review is suitable for use 
in graduate and undergraduate courses in the 
study of politics and the methodology of the 
social sciences 

Both the book and the special issue of 
Critical Review devoted to it are available 
at the Yale University Press booth at the 
APSA Meetings. 


Or use the order forms below 


Critical Review Vol. 9, Nes. 1-2: Special Issue on Rational Choice Theory and Political Science 


The Secret Existence of Expressive Behavior 
Robert P. Abelson 

Rational Choice Theory’s Mysterious Rivals 
Dennis Chong 
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John Ferejohn, Debra Satz 
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and Rational Choice Jeffrey Friedman 
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The Poverty of Green and Shapiro 
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and the Scientific Enterprise Morris P. Fiorina James Bernard Murphy 
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An Interdisciplinary Journal of Politics and Society 


Forthcoming: 
Joseph Schumpeter’s irrational choice theory 
Benedict Anderson, Shlomo Avineri, Liah Greenfeld, Leszek Kolakowski, Bernard Yack on nationalism 
Stephen Holmes, David Johnston, Seymour Martin Lipset, Steven Lukes, Alan Ryan on B.A. Hayek 
Eric R.A.N. Smith, Robert Y. Shapiro on recent books on American public opinion 
Ronald Beiner on Michel Foucault, Charles Taylor 
symposium on Christopher Lasch 


¢ Engineering or Science: What Is the 
Study of Politics? Peter C. Ordeshook 
Rational Choice and Political Economy 
Norman Schofield 
Statistical Political Philosophy and Positive 
Political Theory Kenneth A. Shepsie 
Battering RAMs Michael Taylor 


Reflections on Our Critics 


“Thanks on behalf of the community of 
thoughtful readers for Critical Review!” 
— Mancur Otson, University of Maryiand 
“It will be good for political science.” 
— Aaron Wildavshy, 
University of California, Berkeley 
“Critical Review gives every sign of actually 
becoming the place — so long talked about 
but to my knowledge never before realized 
where serious scholars working in very 
different modes actually conduct useful 
discussions with each other.” 


Please send me _ copies of Pathologies of Rational 
Choice Theory at $25 each, plus $3.50 total shipping 


Connecticut residents add 6% sales tax. Canadian residents add 7% G.S.T 
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multiple copies $10 each 


C Please begin my 1-year (4 issue) subscription 
to Critical Review with the double issue on 
Rational Choice Theory in Political Science 


C APSA members $25 in U.S., $31 foreign 


] Other subscribers: $29 in U.S., $35 foreign, 
$15 students with 1.D., $54 institutions 
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Me against my brother, 
My brother and I against my cousin, 
My brother, my cousin and I against the outsider. 


Arab Proverb 


Since the beginning of the 1991 Middle East peace negotiations, the PLO and 
Israel have signed an accord leading to a transfer of power in Gaza and Jericho to an 
elected Palestinian administration. King Hussein of Jordan and Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin have also reached an agreement confirming the end of 46 years of 
belligerency between their two countries. Despite these developments towards the 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli debate, major questions remain unresolved. In Gaza and the 
West Bank, Palestinian militants still attack Israeli soldiers and Jewish settlers. The battle 
continues between Israeli forces and Hizbullahi guerrillas in Southern Lebanon. In spite 


of serious international pressures, Israel and Syria are at an impasse over the Golan 
Heights issue. 


In the Middle East, issues like peace, land, water, security and settlements are 
intricately linked and make the prospects for Arab-Israeli negotiations complex and 
difficult. Consequently, we believe that a tradeoff model is necessary in order to 
accurately capture negotiation dynamics as well as offering a possible solution to the 
negotiations. Previous linkage models mistakenly assume that all possible tradeoffs do 
occur and postulate that these solutions are always Pareto optimal. Like the above Arab 
proverb, the track record in the Middle East does not conform to these theoretical 
expectations: issue tradeoffs have not materialized nor have Arab-Israeli or intra-Arab 
relations been based on the notion of Pareto optimality since the 1940s. 


THE EXPECTED UTILITY MODEL AND MULTIDIMENSIONAL 
EXTENSIONS 


The goal of this paper is to develop a tradeoff model for multiple issues based on 
expected utility and apply it to the current Middle East negotiations between Israel and 
Syria. This model extends previous unidimensional work by Bueno de Mesquita and 
explicitly adds the notion of risk in a spatial multidimensional analysis. In order to 
address the critiques of previous tradeoff models as cooperatively based, we allow risk to 
vary simultaneously across issues which yields non-convex indifference curves. As a 
result, our model incorporates a new perceptive and conflictual component in spatial 
analyses. We show that tradeoff solutions in a political context may or may not be taken 
advantage of by the participants, nor do they need be Pareto optimal. These valuable 
insights provide for possible manipulations of linkages not captured by unidimensional or 
alternative multidimensional spatial approaches. After a review of previous work in the 
literature, we will present our model and its implications as well as an empirical 


application to the current Middle East negotiations on the Golan and Southern Lebanon 
issues. 


We would like to thank Jacek Kugler and Arthur Denzau for their valuable insights and critiques. 
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Several formal models have been developed in the last decade to capture 
dynamics of political bargaining.’ The model we develop is derived from the set of 
assumptions consistent with Bueno de Mesquita’s political forecasting model based on 
expected utility maximization (Bueno de Mesquita 1981 and 1985; Bueno de Mesquita 
and Stokman 1994). A summary review of the assumptions and implications of the 
unidimensional model is required in order to develop a logically consistent tradeoff 
model. 


The expected utility forecasting model provides several valuable insights in 
political bargaining contexts: the model yields a forecast on the dispute issue, identifies 
the political dynamics among actors that determine the stability of that forecast as well as 
their various negotiation postures. Three variables are used as inputs to this model 
obtained from expert evaluations: the positions of actors on the issue in question, their 
relative power or capabilities in terms of affecting the outcomes, and the importance or 
salience attached to the outcome by each actor. While the forecast is the predicted issue 
outcome relying on Black’s median voter theorem, the political dynamics result from 
calculations of each actor’s expected utility of challenging other actors based on the 
proposition that each actor is attempting to maximize his net gain. The fourth variable 
risk, is endogenously derived from an actor’s position and used to distort objective 
expected utility calculations. The introduction of risk is critical to the expected utility 
model and ours because it allows one to study obvious and non-obvious opportunities that 
actors may take advantage of in order to secure a more desirable issue outcome. The 
model calculates policy dynamics game theoretically; actors offer proposals across 
several iterations in response to the revised position of each actor after the prior round of 
negotiations. The ideal application of a tradeoff model would look at the possible 
tradeoffs within each round of negotiations and their subsequent impact on the various 
unidimensional policy dynamics. The resulting tradeoffs in each round alter the 
bargaining landscape, allowing for further tradeoffs, single issue bargaining or a mixture 
of both. Such a task is clearly beyond the scope of this paper since we are concerned with 
the development of a novel tradeoff model and its empirical consistency. 


In building the linkage model, we depart from Stokman (Bueno de Mesquita and 
Stokman 1994) who suggests a multidimensional tradeoff model primarily driven by 
salience. According to his model, two actors, i and j, with salience Sja, Sip, Sj and Sjp on 
issues a and b respectively, will trade if Sj9/Sip>Sja/Sjp Or Sia/Sin<Sja/Sjp. In the first case i 
attaches greater importance and thus will make demands on issue a, while j attaches 
greater importance and will make demands on issue b. The second set of inequalities is 
just the reverse. Therefore an actor will trade when the relative importance of the issue 
on which one wishes to compromise is lower than the issue where one wishes to gain. 
This condition is based on the presumption that an actor’s loss on the supply issue (lower 
salience) should be less than his gain on the demand issue (higher salience). The second 
major element of Stokman’s model is the exchange rate at which an actor is willing to 
trade x amount on issue b for y amount on issue a. It is based on the assumption of 
symmetric equilibria after the exchange, according to which the two actors making an 


For example, the Rubenstein bargaining model and several refinements of this model with different 
discount rates for various actors or incomplete information. 
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exchange get identical expected utility gains.” This is an assumption we question and do 
not preserve since separate estimates of risk propensities on each issue will have differing 
effects on possible tradeoffs. Moreover, tradeoffs in the Stokman model are based on 
cooperative exchange notions which we believe are inconsistent with the nature of the 
political bargaining process. 


We also use insights developed from Morgan (1994) who constructs a 
multidimensional model along similar lines, allowing one to ascertain the probability of 
an actor to go to war. Again, salience is the major factor in determining whether a 
tradeoff will occur, however salience-based exchange rates do not determine the solution. 
Instead the set of all possible Pareto optimal solutions are explored using each actor’s 
utility function and relative power, yielding that actor’s probability of acceptance for each 
outcome. The most likely solution in Morgan’s spatial model is the point where the 
probability of acceptance by each actor is maximized. It is therefore similar to the 
cooperative Nash bargaining solution, relying on cooperation among actors for any 
tradeoffs to occur. The tradeoff model we develop is based on both the contributions and 


the critiques of these models. Without this foundation to build upon, the direction of our 
extensions would be difficult at best. 


DEVELOPING THE TRADEOFF MODEL 


Assumptions and Derivations 


As is customary, we assume that actors are rational expected utility maximizers, 

with complete and transitive preferences. Groups act as if they were represented by a 
single decision maker. In addition, utility functions are monotonic and single peaked 
while risk is an endogenous function of actors’ positions (Bueno de Mesquita 1985; 
Morrow, 1987). Moreover, actors are assumed to have full information, with power, 
position and salience as common knowledge. Similar to the Bueno de Mesquita’s model, 
our tradeoff model does not allow for strategic behavior, with interaction restricted to 
pairwise comparisons. To simplify the computational aspects of the tradeoff model, 


issues are postulated to be separable where changes on one dimension do not affect the 
3 
other.” 


In addition to the list of standard assumptions, we argue that indifference curves 
can be non-convex for political issues. A critical assumption that has driven all 
microeconomic analyses as applied to decision making structures posits convexity of 
individuals’ indifference curves. The necessity of this assumption stems from the 
economists’ need for manageable functions as well as bias towards unique solutions and 
equilibria.* However, convexity is not a necessary mathematical assumption in a political 


> The exchange rate between shifts of outcomes that is derived from this assumption is (Sj,+Sjp)/(Sia+Sja)- 

* Possible extensions do exist where dynamics on one issue dimension are directly linked or correlated with 
another issue dimension’s dynamics. Such linkages must be empirically derived from the issues themselves 
however. This extensions opens up a multitude of analytical and strategic opportunities. 

* Kreps (1990): pp.39, 210 and 211, shows that if preferences are convex, consumer utility maximization 
problems subject to economic constraints have a unique solution and that this uniqueness of solution is 
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decision making context. We believe that the assumption of equilibria existing among all 
political actors is heroic at best. In the realm of politics, actors constantly seek to obtain 
advantages over one another. Consequently, we partially relax the assumption of 
convexity by introducing separate estimates of risk propensities on each issue.” This 
yields non-convex but still continuous and well behaved utility functions. By 
disaggregating risk across issue dimensions, actors’ perceptions distort reality, allowing 
tradeoff opportunities across separable issues to either be made or go unnoticed. 


An actor’s utility for a multidimensional outcome is a function of his salience for 
each issue, his risk propensity, and his utility for the outcome. The general form of his 
utility function derived from microeconomic theory is: 


Uj=-{ }” [1] 
where 


is actor i’s utility. 

is the n-dimensional matrix that captures actor i’s ideal point, n being the 
number of issues. 

is actor i’s risk propensity. 

is another n-dimensional matrix in which diagonal elements represent salience for 
each issue S; 

(these are equal to zero, since we assume that issues are separable in terms of 
effects). 


On two dimensions, the utility function becomes: 

Uj=-{ [Si 
Where r; varies between 0 and 2 with a high r; capturing risk adversity and a low r; 
capturing risk acceptance. Instead of holding r; constant across both issues, our model 
allows it to vary as a function of rj), rj2, xj and yj, where r,; and rj2 are i’s risk propensities 
on issues | and 2. Several alternative modeling strategies present themselves for 
separating risk estimates across issues. We define r; as follows: 


rj= 


with 


sin(@) *= X- Xj 


and 


necessary to guarantee the existence of a market equilibrium. By relaxing this assumption, we still 
guarantee the existence of solutions but obtain multiple solutions. 

° Morrow (1987) uses a composite risk score for his multidimensional model that is a weight of risk 
propensities on each issue. 
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cos(8) (x-x;)/(x- xi) [5] 


The intuition behind this functional form is simple. Every outcome in a two 
dimensional world is an admixture of issue 1 and issue 2. Consequently, the more of one 
issue there is in the outcome under consideration, the larger the weight of i’s risk 
propensity for that issue, and the less effect of i’s risk propensity for the other issue. 
Figure | depicts r; where @ is the angle of the vector formed by the difference between 
(x,y) and (X;j,yj). 


FIGURE 1 ROTATING RISK AS A FUNCTION OF 6 


cos(O) 


ISSUE 1 


Allowing risk to vary yields different types of indifference curves depending on rj 
and rj2. Figure 2 shows several simulations where we vary risk between 0 and 2 with 
salience held constant at 1. 


In Figure 2, Graphs | and 2 show cases where an actor’s risk propensity on each 
issue to be traded is identical. Graph | illustrates the case where i is risk acceptant and 
Graph 2 shows the situation where i is risk adverse. Note that when risk propensity 
changes the distance between the indifference curves also changes, but not their shape. 
The higher frequency of utility contours in Graph | around (x;,y;) indicates the 
willingness of an actor to take risks, marked by declining utility at a decreasing rate. The 
larger contour distances in Graph 2 around an actor’s (x;,y,;) demonstrates risk adversity 
and declining utility at an increasing rate. 


y | \ 

| 

| 
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FIGURE 2 NON-CONVEX INDIFFERENCE CURVES AND THE EFFECTS OF 
RISK 


ISSUE 2 ISSUE 2 


ISSUE | ISSUE 1 


Graph 1: r,=.5 and rj,=.5 Graph 2: r,,=2 and r,,=2 
ISSUE 2 
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ISSUE 1 ISSUE 


Graph 3: r,,=2 and r,,=.5 Graph 4: r,,=2 and r,,=1 
P il i2 t il i2 


A far more interesting situation is reflected in Graphs 3 and 4 where actor i has 
different risk propensities on the two issues and the indifference curves take on a non- 
convex shape. In Graph 3, the actor is risk adverse on issue | and risk acceptant on issue 
2. As indicated by the increasing frequency of contours as one moves towards the ideal 
point on the issue 2 dimension, the actor is more willing to make a trade for a better 
outcome even with a lower probability of success. The converse holds true for the risk 
adverse dimension. A comparison between Graphs 3 and 4 reveals that the further away 
the indifference curve from the ideal point, the less the distortion due to different risk 
propensities on the two issues. In other words, perceptions have a greater effect on more 
valuable and achievable outcomes, and their effective distortion decreases as the outcome 
moves away from the actor’s ideal point. Such a pattern implies that risk taking affects 
bargaining solutions but not the opportunity to bargain. Regardless of risk propensity, 
actors will engage in discussions but, because of different risk profiles, they will either 
resolve their differences or not. 


Disaggregating risk across issue dimensions enhances the explanatory power of 
tradeoff models in a political context and allows one to derive perceived and objective 
estimates of each actor i’s utility function from his own view and from any other actor’s 
view. By raising the utility function to the power of one or the other’s risk propensity, a 
complex map of potential tradeoffs is achieved. We believe that this modeling strategy 
more accurately captures the behavior of actors as well as the nature of the political 
bargaining process in general. 


| | 
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Finding Tradeoff Solutions 


We follow convention in the literature and locate the solution to the tradeoff 
problem as the set of perceived Pareto optimal outcomes, where no actor believes he can 
improve his situation without making the other worse off. Since these are perceived 
outcomes, they may or may not coincide with objective Pareto optimal outcomes. 
Because we utilize separate risk estimates across issues, our solutions do not coincide 
with those of previous tradeoff models. The solutions obtained are far more realistic and 
are not bound by restrictive cooperative conditions. 


The solution set we identify is tangent to both actors’ perceived indifference 
curves. They are found by maximizing any actor’s utility function subject to the 
constraint given by the other actor’s indifference curves. Consequently, to find the full 
set of Pareto optimal outcomes from i’s view, we need to compute 

9 i/? 
Max [6] 
subject to 
0 
To do the same thing from j’s view we need to find 


Max 2” 


subject to 


[ 9 ] 


To obtain the Pareto outcome, we can form a Lagrangian equation and solve for x or y in 
6 
both cases’. 


As we show in Figure 3, tradeoffs must be calculated after considering i’s 
perception of opportunities, j’s perception of opportunities, as well as the objective joint 
view of opportunities. In each graph, the dashed line linking the two ideal points 
represents the set of potential outcomes if issues are bargained upon separately. Here the 
solution set is not affected by salience or risk. The continuous curve linking the two ideal 
points represents the Pareto optimal set resulting from tradeoffs that each actor can 
propose. Due to the various risk propensities, each actor sees a different set of Pareto 
optimal outcomes and will make an offer accordingly. Offers from perceived Pareto sets 


may or may not be accepted, depending on whether they make the other side better off or 
not. 


The equations resulting from the derivatives of the Langrangian are hard to solve algebraically. We use a 
root search suggested by R. Williamson based on Newton’s technique that refines approximations to the 
solution points. 
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It is interesting to note that as long as the parties do not realize it, they may accept 
Pareto inferior outcomes in the belief that they are reaching Pareto optimal ones. Indeed, 
the joint outcome represents tradeoffs that are truly Pareto optimal but they do not 
necessarily correspond completely to the perceived Pareto sets. This joint view locates 
unseen opportunities or proposals actors can make to achieve a better tradeoff outcome. 


An important implication of this approach is that “friendly” manipulations can be 
identified via the missed opportunities from the joint view. Concessions may be 
extracted from actors in terms of acceptable tradeoffs without causing any increasing 
conflictual postures or hostility. This is achieved by making an actor believe that they are 
receiving a Pareto optimal bargain when they actually are not. Moreover, under non- 
convexity assumptions, each actor has his own view of Pareto optimal outcomes, and 
actors’ views of optimal solutions do not necessarily coincide. Our model is unique in 
identifying possible manipulations since perceptions do affect possible and acceptable 
tradeoffs. 


This insight helps to explain why tradeoffs in politics do not always occur, and 
why when they take place, they are not always strictly Pareto optimal. Thus, non- 
convexity allows cooperative and more importantly non-cooperative tradeoffs to occur, 
producing linkage outcomes that cannot be identified using unidimensional analysis or 
multidimensional solutions based on Pareto optimality. 


FIGURE 3 VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS OF TRADEOFFS 


Graph 3: Joint View (both=objective) 
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Behavioral Implications of the Tradeoff Model 


For any tradeoff to occur, an actor should gain more than he loses. Consequently, 
for i to demand on issue | and supply on issue 2 the following inequality must apply: 


[10] 


where 


E'U;Gi is i’s expected utility from his own view of his gain on issue | 
E'U; Li2 is i’s expected utility from his own view of his loss on issue 2. 


In addition, for j to supply on issue 1 and demand on issue 2 we should have: 
BU 
where 


PUL is j’s expected utility from his own view of his Joss on issue | 
EUG}. is j’s expected utility from his own view of his gain on issue 2. 


In both of the above inequalities, G and L are negative. These conditions imply that 


> Si2Lio™ [12] 


SL” < [ 13 ] 


Simple algebraic manipulations of conditions 12 and 13 yield the following 
propositions: 


PROPOSITION |: As i’s risk acceptance on issue | and j’s risk 
acceptance on issue 2 increase, an exchange were i demands on | and j 
demands on 2 is less likely to take place. 


PROPOSITION 2: As a corollary, as i’s risk acceptance on issue 2 and j’s 
risk acceptance on issue | increase, the same exchange is more likely to 

7 
occur’. 


In other words, an actor is more likely to demand on an issue on which he is risk 
adverse and supply on an issue on which he is risk acceptant. Note that unlike Morgan 
(1994) and Stokman (1994), the engine driving the choice of what issue to compromise 


Recall that in equation 1, Ui is /ess than zero. As i’s risk acceptance on issue | increases, Gj;"" decreases 
and, as j’s risk acceptance on issue 2 decreases, Gj." decreases, which makes equations 11 and 12 less 
likely to be satisfied. The same logic applies for i’s risk acceptance on issue 2 and j’s risk acceptance on 
issue 1. 
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on and what issue to demand on is the interplay of both risk and salience, not salience 
alone. Given the important implications derived in the unidimensional analysis from risk 
and the theoretical value of this concept in bargaining, we believe that this representation 
is a far more accurate approximation to reality. 


Presently, our model identifies the possible solution set on which a tradeoff can be 
made. The exact point or tradeoff proposal offered may be dependent on the power 
relations between the actors, as Morgan (1994) proposes. The more powerful an actor is, 
the closer the proposal point will lie on the solution set. We do not explore the various 
power relations and the exact point solution since we are concerned with what are the 
possible tradeoff solutions. Further extensions would focus on obtaining this point 
solution. 


EMPIRICAL APPLICATION: THE GOLAN HEIGHTS AND SOUTHERN 
LEBANON 


By testing the implications of our model with current Middle East negotiations, 
we hope to validate our approach. However the generality of our model should not be 
lost by this single application. We argue that actors can have different risk propensity on 
several issues which affects the possibility of tradeoffs in political bargaining. Examples 
illustrating this idea are abundant. Recently the United States and North Korea entered 
into extended discussions over the proliferation of nuclear weapons and trade. Single 
issue analysis were not effective in understanding the full outcomes. It is likely that the 
reason was that tradeoffs between economic and security dimensions were at play (as 
suggested by Bueno de Mesquita and Newman). Evaluations of this situation indicate that 
if North Korea and the United States were more risk adverse on the security issue 
associated with nuclear weapons and more risk acceptant on the trade, they would 
generate an S shape Pareto optimal! curve that allows for successful tradeoffs despite 
relatively high salience on the same issue for both actors. Negotiations between the 
United States and North Korea suggest the consistency of that argument. Another 
example relates to integration where European Community countries are more likely to 
take risks on economic issues than on social adjustment issues. Here, progress on the 
economic dimension proceeds while the social arrangements lag significantly behind. 
Our tradeoff model may provide interesting insights to remedy this issue incongruence. 
Finally, in Argentinean relations with Britain over the Faukland-Malvina islands, the 
Argentines and British are more risk adverse regarding claims over the disputed island 
and more risk acceptant regarding economic relations. Little leverage can be gained from 
negotiating trade concessions in order to gain some on the sovereignty issue. 


The Middle East application explicitly explores opportunities open to Israel and 
Syria to jointly resolve their dispute over the Golan Heights and Southern Lebanon. First 
we provide a brief political background on the two issues unidimensionally, and then 
analyze the sare issues multidimensionally. As a result, tradeoff possibilities emerge 
that are superior to outcomes identified with the unidimensional approach. 
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Historical Background 


The Golan Heights is a hilly region located in between South Western Syria and 
Northern Israel. After Israeli seizure in the 1967 war, Syria tried unsuccessfully in 1973, 
to recover the Golan by taking advantage of a simultaneous Egyptian thrust against Israel 
from the South. In 1981, Israel unilaterally annexed the plateau despite UN protests and 
today over 45 Jewish settlements are established in the Golan heights. 


After the Arab-Israeli peace process was launched in 1991, Syria and Israel started 
to negotiate a settlement on the Golan issue. Several sessions of bilateral talks have been 
held. Nevertheless, the two countries are still at an impasse: Israel has been unwilling to 
give up the totality of the Golan while Syria has refused to consider any peace agreement 
unless Israel commits itself to a full withdrawal. 


Lebanon shares its Southern border with Israel and has always been the center of 
anti-Israeli activities launched by Palestinian and Hizbullahi Guerrillas. In 1982, Israel 
mounted a military operation against Palestinian camps in Lebanon and occupied the 
South, making this area a buffer zone. As a reaction to hostile border incursions, Israel 
created the Southern Lebanon Army to maintain border security. Unlike the Golan 
heights, Israel never officially annexed Southern Lebanon. Meanwhile, Syria has 
increased its influence in Lebanon by arming various factions against one another and 
then assuming the role of mediator between them. Lebanese-Israeli negotiations have 
been intermittent since 1991. They are currently on hold following the recent terrorist 
attack in Hebron, but are likely to start again soon. 


There are several factors that make us believe that the Golan and the Lebanese 
negotiations are two sides of the same coin. The Golan and Southern Lebanon are both 
rich in water which Israel desperately needs. More importantly, Southern Lebanon has 
been the center for Palestinian and Hizbullahi military attacks on Israel, while Syria can 
bring the guerrillas to heel. We believe that Southern Lebanon serves as a barometer of 
Syrian-Israeli negotiations. In 1994 and 1995, U.S. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher visited the region eight times shuttling between Jerusalem and Damascus to 
mediate between the two countries. Within a few days before or after each visit, 


Hizbullah launched attacks across the Lebanese-Israeli border. The participants link the 
issues, and so do we. 


What makes the Golan heights and the Southern Lebanon issues important to 
study in a larger context is that Syrian-Israeli negotiations are considered crucial for the 
Arab-Israeli peace process. Indeed, several Arab countries are unwilling to make any 
negotiated arrangement vis-a-vis Israel before a Syrian-Israeli settlement is reached. 
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Expected Utility Analyses of Single Issue Dimensions 


Data for this study was obtained for the Golan and Southern Lebanon concurrently 
from a Middle Eastern expert.* The continuum devised for the Golan is as follows: 


What conditions would lead to a negotiated peace agreement between Syria and Israel? 


0-No Israeli withdrawal. Syria pulls out of Lebanon. Hizbullah dismantled. Peace 
imposed by Israel (peace for peace). 

10-No Israeli withdrawal. Syria pulls out of Lebanon. Hizbullah dismantled. No peace. 

25-Limited Israeli withdrawal from Druze villages and no uprooting of settlements. 

40-Israeli withdrawal to international border over 36 months. Some settlements uprooted. 
Security arrangements and full normalization of relations with signing of 
agreement. 

50-Full withdrawal over 27 months. Some settlements uprooted. Security arrangements 
and full normalization of relations over three years. 

60-Full withdrawal over 36 months. No settlements left. Security arrangements and 
normalization or relations with completion of first phase of withdrawal. 

75-Full withdrawal over 16 months. No settlements left. Security arrangements and 
normalization of relations to begin only after completion of withdrawal. 

90-Full withdrawal over 16 months. End of belligerence. No peace. 

100-Immediate withdrawal. No peace. Terrorism continues. 


The Southern Lebanon Issue continuum is reproduced below: 
What conditions would lead to a negotiated peace agreement between Syria and Israel? 


-20-No peace with Israel. 

0-Peace after Syria completes negotiations. 

25-Lebanese-Israeli talks simultaneous with Syrian talks. Israel and Syria lift blockade 
and Israel stops shelling the South. 

50-Lebanon to redeploy North of security zone for 6 months. Disarmament of Hizbullah 
following a test period. Peace signed and Israel withdraws to international border. 

75-Lebanon to redeploy North of security zone for 6 months. Disarmament of Hizbullah 
following a test period. Peace signed and Israel withdraws to international border. 
Lebanon reintegrates South Lebanon Army . 

100- Lebanon to redeploy North of security zone for 6 months. Disarmament of 
Hizbullah following a test period. Peace signed and Israel withdraws to 
international border. Lebanon reintegrates South Lebanon Army . Syria out of 
Lebanon. 


Table | presents unilateral analysis and reports forecasts and adjustments by individual 
actors on each issue. 


* See appendix for full data. 
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TABLE 1. INDEPENDENT EXPECTED UTILITY EVALUATIONS OF GOLAN 
HEIGHTS AND SOUTHERN LEBANON 


Golan Lebanon 

Actor|Round 1 |Round 2 |Round 3 |Round 1 |Round 2 |Round 3 |Round 4 
Rabin 45 45 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Peres 55 55 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Labor 55 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Likud 50 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Meretz 50 60 60 47.45) 36.811 
Tzomet/Moledet 50 60 60 47.45) 36.811 
NRP 50 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Shas 55 55 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
UTJ 50 50 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
Rabnovitch 50 50 60 60 47.45| 36.811 
IDS 55 55 60 60 47.45| 36.811 


Settlers 50 100 47.45| 36.811 
Assad 80 80 


Khadam 90 90 
Shihabi 75 75 
Tlass 
Baath 70 70 
Habash 
Muallam 70 70 
US-UK 50 50 
FR-Europe 60 75 
Russia 
Egypt 75 75 
Turkey 75 75 
Saudi 70 
Jordan 50 50 
PLO 45 
Gulf countries 75 75 
Hamas/Iran 75 ta 


OL OL OL OL 


FORECAST 60 69.9 


(=) 


The analysis reveals that there is a substantial incentive to negotiate despite the 
apparent current impasse. For the Golan Heights issue, Israeli actors are able to dislodge 
extreme groups and move them towards the center of the political spectrum where they 
are willing to accept a full Israeli withdrawal over 27 months with some settlements 
uprooted. However, the process is slow and contentious. It is not until late in the 
negotiations that an Israeli coalition form and Likud remains in a conflictual posture 
towards Rabin, Peres, Labor and other moderate Israeli groups. On the Syrian side, no 
adjustments are made. Assad continues to demand full Israeli withdrawal over 16 months 
with no settlements left despite support by some international actors to the potential 
Israeli initiative. If and when negotiations start again, they will be contentious and key 
actors will be reluctant to give up their current positions. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
0 0 0 
| 
| 0 
| | 
| 50} | 
35 | 
| 
| 
| 
20 | 
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Turning to the issue of Southern Lebanon, Israel is also willing to adjust its 
position. From an initial demand involving Lebanese redeployment North of the security 
zone, disarmament of Hizbullah, and peace that would involve an eventual Israeli 
withdrawal (position 60 on the issue continuum), key parties are willing to accept 
simultaneous negotiations with Syria and Israel with Lebanese negotiations leading to 
dismantlement of Hizbullah (position 36). Syria remains recalcitrant however. Assad is 
seemingly unwilling to make any concessions on Lebanon until after the Golan heights 
issue is resolved. Table 1 also shows that international actors are willing to accept the 
principle that the Golan heights issue should be negotiated first, and only then the South 
Lebanon issue should be raised. Again this analysis does not identify opportunities for 
negotiation despite flexibility on Israel’s side. 


In sum, despite Israel’s flexibility on the Golan and Southern Lebanon issues, 
Syria is reluctant and able to gain support for negotiating the two issues sequentially. If 
negotiations start again, they are not expected to produce a breakthrough, dragging on. 
We will now investigate what additional opportunities are disclosed by joining the two 
issues in our tradeoff model. 


Expected Utility Analysis Allowing Tradeoffs Across Issue Dimensions 


Consider now the possibility that Syrian-Israeli negotiations would start again 
allowing the agenda to include both the Golan Heights and the Southern Lebanon issues 
to be resolved. Figure 4 shows from three perspectives, the indifference curves of the two 
key actors in the negotiations, Rabin and Assad, derived from the first and the last rounds 
of negotiations summarized in Table 1. Recall that the thicker line which links the two 
actors’ ideal points corresponds to the Pareto optimal set of multidimensional outcomes 
while the dashed represents the possible set of outcomes when the issues are not joined. 
The latter correspond to the unidimensional analyses already discussed above and offer 
little hope for a negotiated solution. 


By applying our tradeoff model, the potential for a negotiated solution across 
issues emerges. From the Israeli side, Rabin’s perceptions represented in Graphs | and 2 
reveal that he anticipates a slight opportunity for tradeoffs. Rabin is risk acceptant on the 
Golan (the demand issue) while being risk adverse on Lebanon (the supply issue) On the 
other hand, Graphs 3 and 4 indicate that Assad does not see any possibility for a tradeoff 
to occur. The interplay of risk and salience from Assad’s perspective precludes any 
tradeoff propositions. 


Surprisingly, the objective joint view in Graphs 5 and 6 reveals that Assad is 
willing to make even more concessions on the Golan Heights in return for Israeli 
flexibility in Lebanon than Rabin thinks. Thus if Israel were to offer to move closer to 0 
(offering peace after Syria completes negotiations) on the Southern Lebanon issue, Syria 
in turn will make larger concessions on the Golan Heights and move closer to 50 (full 
Israeli withdrawal over 27 months with some settlements uprooted). This possible 
arrangement is consistent with international actors’ support of Israeli position on the 
Golan issue and their support of Syrian position on the South Lebanon issue. This 
suggests that, if guarantees were needed, such help could be forthcoming. 
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It is interesting to note that Assad can gain concessions from Rabin that are not 
Pareto optimal, but seem to be so for Rabin. The importance of this discovery is that 


while Israel is the one making the proposals, Syria has much to gain by carefully 


considering such options. This illustrates the possibility for “friendly” manipulations 


mentioned earlier. Notice further that in Graph 6, the Pareto optimal set is relatively 


larger than in Graph 5 which implies that linkages become more beneficial to the two 


actors as the bargaining goes on. It does not escape our attention that such gains are 


obtained at the expense of Lebanese sovereignty, since Syria preserves its preponderant 


position in that country. 


FIGURE 4 EXPECTED TRADEOFFS BETWEEN GOLAN HEIGHTS AND 


LEBANON 


Graph 1: First Round, Rabin’s View 
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Graph 2: First Round, Assad’s View 
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Graph 5: First Round, Joint View 
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Graph 3: Last round Rabin’s view 
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Graph 4: Last round Assad’s view 
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Graph 6: Last round joint view 
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In sum the application of the tradeoff model has been revealing. The analyses 
identify opportunities to carry on successful negotiations that are not recognized by either 
party. If these issues are joined after negotiations restart, the model suggests that a stable 
solution for the Golan Heights and the South Lebanon issues can be achieved. 
Interestingly enough, this is the solution supported by a majority of the international 
community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tradeoff model developed takes advantage of differences in risk propensity of 
individual actors across issue dimensions to create alternative perceptions of potential 
conflictual and non-conflictual tradeoffs in a negotiation. Our departure point differs 
from previous models derived from micoreconomic assumptions. These are usually 
biased toward cooperation and overlook bargains where parties remain in conflict and do 
not trust each others’ willingness to comply to the agreement unless compelled by self 
interest. 


First, we believe that an actor is more likely to make demands on an issue where 
he is risk adverse, and concede on issues where he is risk acceptant. Second, actors who 
perceive that the ultimate outcome is accessible are more sensitive to their risk 
propensity, and this influence declines as the outcome becomes less feasible. This may 
account for actors’ willingness to negotiate, but suggests the difficulty in achieving a 
solution in complex situations. Third, we account for linkage failure and for non Pareto 
optimal agreements. Such agreements are viewed as Pareto optimal by the participants 


when they are not. Fourth, we suggest means by which parties can extract concessions 
from opponents by taking advantage of perceptual distortions, without creating hostility 
among the parties and thus endangering the stability of the ultimate negotiated solution. 
Finally, allowing risk propensity to vary across issue may also explain other unresolved 
puzzles such as the failure to form coalitions despite the fact that they are Pareto optimal 
(Morrow 1986; Lepgold, Bueno de Mesquita and Morrow 1994). 


The application of our model to the negotiations between Syria and Israel 
discloses that individual negotiations on the Golan heights and Southern Lebanon issues 
will flounder if they continue to be negotiated on a separate basis. However, joining 
these two issues, either prior or more profitably during negotiations, can lead to a stable 
resolution acceptable to both parties as well as the international community. We are 
aware that this single case does not establish the validity of our tradeoff model but we 
hope its consistency with reality is apparent. Negotiations between Israel and Syria have 
proceeded since 1991 with little concessions, despite occasional spurts of optimism 
particularly by U.S. delegations visiting the contenders. This is exactly what the expected 
utility model based on single dimensions has forecasted. Perhaps considering the more 
complicated tradeoffs can rekindle the peace process in the Middle East, allowing 
brothers, cousins and outsiders to work together. 
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Golan data 


APPENDIX 


Actor 


Position 


Salience 


Tlass 


100 


0.95 


Hamas/Iran 


100 


0.95 


Khaddam 


90 


0.9 


Saudi 


85 


0.7 


Assad 


80 


0.85 


Baath 


80 


0.8 


Habash 


75 


0.9 


Shinabi 


75 


0.8 


Muallam 


70 


0.9 


Russia 


70 


0.75 


Turkey 


65 


0.75 


Fr/Europe 


65 


0.73 


Egypt 


65 


Gulf 


65 


Jordan 


60 


PLO 


60 


Peres 


55 


Rabin 


50 


Meretz 


50 


US/UK 


50 


UTJ 


Rabin 


IDS 


Shas 


Labor 


NRP 


Settlers 


Likud 


Tzomet 
/Moledet 


| | Power | | | 
| 057 | 
a 
| | | 
| 0.35 | 75 
0.75 
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Lebanon Data 


Actor 


Position 


Salience 


Israel 


60 


0.85 


US 


50 


0.8 


Turkey 


40 


0.7 


Russia 


40 


0.65 


France 


35 


0.75 


Egypt 


35 


0.7 


Pro Arafat Groups in Lebanon 


30 


0.75 


lraq 


30 


0.65 


Jordan 


0.75 


Amal 


Lebanese Government 


Gulf 


Syria 


Palestinian Opposition in Lebanon 


Hizbullah 


} 
os | | | 
| 
25 | 08 
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states have found the answer 


regular executive veto in the appropriations 


Advocates assert that governors use the item veto power 

promote fiscal responsibility. Believing that governors 

more fiscally conservative than legislative 

ts of the item veto have maintained that 

use this enhanced form of the veto power to 

appropriations of legislative bodies and 

control state spending. For advocates, the item 

can both restore the executive power to the governor and 

states control spending levels. They believe the item 
will do the same for the President. 

Despite the proclamations of its advocates, the 

the item veto in promoting efficiency and in 

spending remains in doubt. Research 

motives of governors indicate that chief 


executives use the veto to promote policy and partisan goals 


other than fiscal responsibility.> Also, previous studies 


of state expenditures have not shown the item veto successful 
in keeping per capita expenditures lower in states with the 


line item veto.® 


However, some accounts from individual 
states run counter to the findings of ineffectiveness. In 


Illinois and in California, governors have 
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in their assessment. Of the respondents (n=85) from states 
with the veto 49 (SR nercent descrihedqd the rate 
aS 'signficantly promoting fiscal responsibility." That 36 

4: percent do not find such effect in their states Suggests 
oniy a moderate endorsement of the item veto in terms of 
rectraint The assesement of the reenandantc wasise 
accoraing CO prancn Or government. Seventy - of 
the executive officials reported fiscal responsibility is 
"Significantly promoted" by the item veto while 42 percent of 
th legislative officials from states with the item veto 
sta 5s made a similar declaration. As the item veto is an 
ex itive instrument for affecting the appropriations 
precess, this difference in characterization is 
understandable 

inderstandable. 

These perceptions of promoting fiscal responsibility 
correlate with perceptions of cuts in budgets resulting from 
the item veto. We asked the respondents to indicate what 
percentage of the increments above the base budget had the 

governor vetoed on average in the past two years. Of those 
respondents (n=49) claiming that the item veto results in 
Significant promotion of fiscal responsibility, 18 percent 
indicated a two percent or greater reduction while 74 percent 
cited a one percent or greater reduction. In comparison, of 
the other respondents from item mmm states, none cited a two 
percent or greater reduction while 34 percent cited a one 


or greater reduction. Apparently, for our respondents 
nsibility" means budget reduction. 
erceptions of promotion of fiscal responsibility 
correlate with perceived reductions in "wasteful spending." 
seen in Table 1, respondents (n=49) viewing the 
veto as promoting fiscal responsibility were more likely 
in expenditures resulting from the 
Only four (8 percent) did not cite any reductions 
(44 percent) of the other respondents. 
percent) of the officials reporting 
responsibility said the veto resulted in 
reduction in wasteful spending compared 
to 3 (eight percent) of the other respondents. 


Two items from this Table 1 are of particular interest. 


First, very few of the respondents reported significant 


reductions in wasteful spending. Second, many of the 
respondents reported reductions in expenditures without 
declaring them wasteful. What is wasteful is a value 
question and is subject to debate. As might be expected, 
from the executive branch were far more likely to 

item veto resulted in some or significant 

reductions in "wasteful expenditures" than respondents from 
the legislative branch while a greater percentage of the 


legislative respondents were likely to report reductions of a 


neutral character. 
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VETO IN PROMOTING FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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reduction powers reported 


31 of 62 officers (50 perc 
Ordinary item veto indicated 
the presence of the power of 


veto a more meaningful instrument 
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TABLE 2 
i = hee OF THE EFFECT OF THE ITEM VETO BY 
DELETION POWERS FOR 
TYPES OF ITEM VETO IN THE STATES 
22 ~ T Vat 
Ordinary Item Veto Item Veto Item Veto 
Item Veto with with with 
Power to Power to Power to 
Delete Reduce Both Delete 
Items Narrative 
and 
Reduce Items 
PERCEPTIONS 
OF SIGNIFICANT 
EFFECT ON 
RESTRAINT FROM 
an 
USE Ur ITEM 
VETO 
EFFECT (N=34) ete 8 4 2 
STO 
EFFECT (N=49) 13 18 8 10 
The presence of narrative deletion power was based on the perceptions 
of respondents, and the presence of reduction power was based on the 
legal status of reduction power as det uum 


Ten of eleven respondents reporting these 

for their governors noted that the item veto 
The presence of just one of the two 

a significant but apparently diminished 


reception of the effect of the item veto. 


pe 
the item veto has much to do with its utility 


promoting fiscal responsibility. 


BEHAVIOR 
vernors use the item veto affects the results 
St, First usage itself is important; the 
a governor to use the veto is a necessary step to 
of fiscal responsibility. Second, governors who 
item veto to promote fiscal responsibility are more 
likely to produce this result than governors who see it as an 
instrument to promote partisan or personal agendas. 
A. sage 
Respondents reporting that the item veto promotes 
responsibility indicate a much higher level of usage 
veto by governors. As seen in Table 3, 29 of 
respondents reporting that the item veto promotes 
responsibility said that the governor had cast on 
ten or more vetoes per year for the past two years 
only four of the 30 (13 percent) other respondents from 


states with the item veto reported usage at this rate. While 
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a veto may promote fiscal restraint, our data 


fiscal restraint is clearly promoted by usage of 


encourages fiscal responsibility, then 

those factors promoting usage is valuable 

when fiscal restraint is likely to be 

Usage tends to be greatest where governors have 

capability for casting vetoes. For example, as 

those respondents having governors with the 

and with the deletion power are more likely 

usage than other respondents. Therefore, 

that the relationship shown in Table 2 

ween these types of veto and fiscal responsibility stems 
rom the ease of usage of the item veto in these states. 

Similarly, among respondents from states having 

item veto, usage varies with ease of use. 

igher where respondents reported "detailed 

by the legislature than in other states with the 

veto. The use of detailed itemization would 

overnors lacking reduction powers to use more readily 


item veto.? 


Eighty-four percent (n=25) of the 
respondents characterizing the legislative process as 
involving detailed itemization reported their governors had 


used the item veto two or more times per year in the last two 


years compared to a similar declaration by 59 percent (n=31) 
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TABLE 4 
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AVERAGE 


NUMBER OF VETOES CAST ANNUALLY 


Respondents 
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Item Veto 


Respondents 
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Power 


Respondents with 
Both Deletion 
and Reduction 
Power 
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respondents from other ordinary item veto states. As 


expected from the discussion above, respondents 


detailed itemization are also more likely to report 


the item veto encourages fiscal responsibility. Of our 

from ordinary item veto states and who reported 

use of "detailed itemization" in appropriations bills, 17 

(68 percent) said the item veto promotes significant 

In comparison, of the respondents who did 

not report "detailed itemization," 14 of 35 (40 percent) 
noted significant fiscal restraint. 

is traditionally associated 
a hostile partisan environment .?° 

faced with a legislature dominated by the opposite 

are more likely to need and use the veto power. Where 

governor and both houses of the legislature are of the 

party, two of eight respondents from states with 

having the reduction power reported ten or more 

On the other hand, where there is party 

division (including divided legislative control), nine of 

respondents from reduction states reported ten or more 

vetoes. 

Partisan division is not related to usage of the veto 

among ordinary veto states. The reduction factor in the item 

veto gives governors greater ability to join battle with a 


hostile legislature. On the other hand, legislatures in 
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AS CLIIBED BY RESPONDENTS FROM STATES WITH ITEM VETO 
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7c 190 7 
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Diiniahmeaent nar 14 7 
Reward of 
Reward OL 
Ven 
Leaislators 
Legislators 
mnesponaents were invitea to cite aS many motives as appropriate. 


likely to use the item veto to restrain state spending than 


to promote efficiency by eliminating an item of waste or 
"pork barrel." By a five to three margin respondents cited 
spending over efficiency; more signficantly, by a 
one margin respondents cited control of spending 
important motive compared to efficiency. 

the reduction power are particularly prone 

control. Twenty of 23 (87 percent) 
governors having the reduction power cited 

as a gubernatorial motive compared to 8 of 

who cited efficiency. While the 
reduction governors are similar on efficiency 
respondents with governors having the ordinary 
percent of the sixty respondents from 

es said a motive of the governor was 

The item reduction veto is a fisca 


of much greater proportion than the 


would be expected, citation of each of these motives 
and spending control) is related to citation by 

of the promotion of fiscal responsibility by the 
Seventy-five percent (n=48) of the respondents 
spending control also felt that the item veto promotes 
responsibility as did 71 percent of the respondent 


citing efficiency. 
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As predicted by the literature, governors utilize the 
item veto to pursue objectives other than fiscal 
responsibility. In particular, note that 57 percent of the 
respondents cited promotion of public policy as a motive for 
use of the item veto. From the perspective of governors, 


these policy goals may or may not involve concern for fiscal 


responsibility. Of the respondents who cited policy as a 


motive, many also indicated efficiency or spending controls 
as motives; specifically, 60 percent also cited spending 
control and 43 percent cited efficiency as motives. Even so, 
is not just an instrument for fiscal 
Governors have goals that include more than 

responsibility. 
governors have incentives to use the item veto, they 
also have disincentives to use it. For example, governors 
need to be concerned about the legislature’s overriding a 
veto. Even so, our respondents indicate that legislatures 
usually are not able to override gubernatorial item vetoes. 
Only about seven percent of the vetoes are overriden, despite 
fact in most state the veto can be overriden by a 
majority vote. At the same time, some governors are able to 
cast item vetoes after legislative adjournment. For 
governors able to use the veto, the danger of legislative 


reversal is small. 


Concern about alienation of allies in the legislature is 
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because I think most Californians would be very happy to chip 
in and buy me ae supply of blue pencils.’"15 From the 
perspective of the respondents, this practice is not 

idespread; in describing legislative behavior, only two of 
the respondents said that the line-item veto "encourages the 
legislature to include more district oriented projects 


anticipating that the governor will veto them." 


EFFECTS OF OTHER REFORMS 
A number of institutional mechanisms in the 


rocess in state government have the potential 


fiscal responsibility. In some instances, they 


reduce, increase or even eliminate the need for the item 
terms of promoting fiscal responsibility. For 
example, reform innovations such as the constitutional 
requirement of a balanced budget and as limits on spending 
increases may affect the need for or impact of the item veto. 
As we asked the respondents to indicate if the item veto 
significantly promoted fiscal responsibility, we also asked 
about the impact of other reforms. In comparison to the 58 
percent (n=85) who cited the item veto as having significant 
impact on fiscal responsibility, 91 percent indicated that 
the balanced budget requirement significantly promoted fiscal 
responsibility. Of the ninety-one percent who cited this 


impact, 58 percent reported a similar effect of the item 
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veto. Therefore, having the balanced budget requirement does 
apparently diminish the effect of the item veto. Eleven 
of the respondents cited constitutional limits 


increases as promoting fiscal responsibility. Of 


these eleven, eight also cited the item veto thereby 


suggesting that the presence of this reform may actually 
encourage the use and significance of the item veto. 
In several states, the governor is able to determine 
the revenue estimate to be used by the legislature in 
appropriations bills. This mechanism allows the 
governor to limit total appropriations. At first glance, 
this mechanism would seem to reduce the need for the item 
veto. Nineteen respondents cited the governor’s legal 
ability tto define solely the revenue estimate as a factor in 
determining the governor’s influence in the appropriations 
process. However, these respondents were not less likely 
than other budget officials to indicate that the item veto 
significantly promotes fiscal responsibility. Even though 
the legislature cannot add to the overall level of 
expenditures, it can make substantial shifts in priorities. 
For governors, control of spending for particular programs is 
probably as important as control of overall spending. 
Two institutional mechanisms seem to diminish the need 
for the item veto. In one state the constitution prohibits 


the legislature from appropriating more funds to programs or 
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of the item veto is that of efficiency 


A more accurate portrayal is that of 

spending in an overall sense or in terms of 

on programs deemed undesirable by the governor. 
historical perspective, the originators of the item 
it as a mechanism to restore the role of the 
the appropriations process. In some states, this 
these states, governors can use it to 


note fiscal responsibility as well as other objectives. 
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"The Item Veto and State Budget Reform," 


American Political Science Review, 18 (Nov. 1924): 782. 


2. U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Rules, Item 


Veto: State Experience and Its Application to the Federal 


Situation (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 


1986), pp.6-11. 
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Weapon of Presidential Power," Valparaiso Law Review, 22 


(1988): 557-591; and Calvin Bellamy, "The Item Veto: 


Dangerous Constitutional Tinkering," Public Administration 


Review 49 (January/February 1989): 46-51. 


4. Legislatures may not like the potential tax implications 
of increases in the overall level of state spending, but 
individual legislators may find it difficult tto ignore 
constituency expectations and the electoral advantages 
associated with bringing home the bacon. The collective 
effect of multiple individual decisions tends to make 
legislatures less fiscally conservative than governors. 
These executives with a more diverse state-wide constituency 
may be better able to balance competing spending claims at a 


lower overall level of state spending. 
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See Louisiana Constitution, Article 3, Section 
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Abstract 


Using data from the 1992-94 NES Panel Survey, this paper examines the causes of the 
Republican takeover of the House of Representatives in the 1994 midterm elections. The 
dramatic Republican gains in 1994 appear to reflect shifts in the ideological outlook and 
partisan loyalties of the U.S. electorate and not just short-term issues that favored the 
GOP. Between 1992 and 1994, the American electorate became increasingly 
conservative and increasingly Republican and these trends contributed greatly to 
Republican gains in the House of Representatives. Democrats will probably find it 
difficult to regain most of the seats that the party lost in 1994 because Republican 
identifiers outnumber Democratic identifiers by a wide margin in these districts. The 
era of Democratic domination may be giving way to a new era of intense competition for 
control of the House of Representatives. 


On November 8, 1994, a tidal wave struck Washington, D. C. The Republican 
Party gained 53 seats in the House of Representatives in the midterm elections, ending 
four decades of Democratic rule. Thirty-three Democratic incumbents lost their seats 
in the Republican landslide, including Speaker Thomas Foley. Not one Republican 
incumbent was defeated. For good measure, the Republicans also picked up eight seats to 
gain control of the Senate. For the final two years of his term, Bill Clinton would be the 
first Democratic President to govern with a Republican Congress since Harry Truman 
from 1947 to 1949 (Wilcox 1995). 


Political scientists, along with most journalists, politicians, and pundits, were 
shocked by the magnitude of the GOP victory, especially in the House elections. Although 
some election forecasters had predicted substantial Republican gains in the House, and a 
possible Republican takeover of the Senate, no forecasting model came close to predicting 
a GOP pickup of over 50 seats in the House (Abramowitz 1994; Campbell 1994; Lewis- 
Beck and Rice 1994). 


Why were political scientists so surprised by the magnitude of the Republican 
victory in 1994? According to the political science literature, a midterm election is 
both a referendum on the performance of the incumbent President and a correction to the 
results of the preceding presidential election (Campbell 1960; Tufte 1975; Kernell 
1977; Jacobson and Kernell 1981; Oppenheimer, Stimson, and Waterman, 1986; 
Campbell 1993). In attempting to explain the outcomes of midterm elections, political 
scientists have generally focused on two key predictors: the President's approval rating, 
and the number of House seats won by the President's party in the previous election. The 
lower the President's approval rating and the more candidates the President carried into 
office on his coattails two years earlier, the more seats his party can expect to lose in 
the midterm election. 


In 1994, however, neither President Clinton's approval rating nor the results of 
the 1992 elections pointed to huge Republican gains in the House of Representatives. 
The President's approval rating in pre-election polls hovered between 40 and 50 
percent: low but not extremely low. Just as important, in winning the 1992 
presidential election with 43 percent of the popular vote, Bill Clinton had carried 
almost no Democratic congressional candidates into office on his coattails. In fact, the 
Democrats lost 10 seats in the House of Representatives in 1992. Going into the 1994 
midterm election, the Democrats held only 256 seats in the House--very close to their 
average for the post-war era. 


Economic conditions have also received some attention from political scientists in 
attempting to explain the outcomes of midterm elections (Tufte 1975). However, recent 
studies have indicated that the influence of economic conditions on congressional 
elections may be weak and indirect (Abramowitz 1990; Erikson 1990; Jacobson 1990). 
Moreover, despite growing international competition and concerns about continuing 
trade and budget deficits, the U.S. economy experienced solid growth with low inflation in 
the year preceding the 1994 midterm election. 


The absence of presidential coattails in 1992 and President Clinton's mediocre 
approval rating in the fall of 1994 should have produced only moderate Democratic 
losses (20-30 seats) in the 1994 House elections. So why were Democratic losses 
twice as large as expected? We believe that the explanation is that the 1994 midterm 
election was more than a referendum on the performance of the Clinton Administration. 
To an unusual degree, the election was also a choice between competing ideologies. 
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in 1994, Republican House candidates conducted a much more unified and 
ideological campaign than normal for a midterm election. This campaign revolved around 
the "Contract with America" developed by Newt Gingrich and other Republican House 
leaders. The overwhelming majority of Republican candidates endorsed and campaigned 
for the Contract, which emphasized popular conservative issue positions such as 
government deregulation, tax cuts, a balanced budget, and term limits (Wilcox 1995). 


Previous research on congressional elections has generally downplayed the 
influence of issues and ideology on voter decision-making. Few voters can recall 
anything about the parties’ legislative records (Stokes and Miller 1966) and few voters 
mention issues or ideology in response to open-ended questions about congressional 
candidates (Abramowitz 1975; Mann and Wolfinger 1980; Abramowitz 1980). 
Similarly, in 1994, exit polls showed that most voters could not recall any of the 
provisions of the Contract with America. However, these studies may understate the 
influence of issues and ideology on voter decision-making because of their emphasis on 
voters’ ability to recall information received during the campaign. 


In a recent experimental study, Lodge, Steenbergen, and Brau (1995) found that 
campaign messages about candidates’ issue positions could have a significant influence on 
voters’ evaluations of these candidates even after voters had forgotten the content of the 
messages. Thus, in 1994, voters may have been influenced by the ideological campaign 
conducted by Republican candidates even if they could not recall any of the provisions of 
the Contract with America. The outcome of the 1994 midterm election may have 
reflected more than temporary dissatisfaction with the performance of the Clinton 
Administration. It may also have reflected growing disillusionment with liberalism and 
with the Democratic party. 


Data and Measures 


In order to explain the Republican victory in the 1994 House elections, we will 
use data from the 1992-94 American National Election Study panel survey. As part of 
its regular post-election survey in 1994, the Center for Political Studies re- 
interviewed approximately 750 respondents from the 1992 National Election Study. By 
using the data from this pane! survey, we should be able to identify the factors 
responsible for the dramatic shift in voters' preferences in the House elections between 
1992 and 1994. 


Our dependent variable in this analysis is the vote for the House of Representatives 
in 1994, coded as 1 for a Republican vote and 2 for a Democratic vote. Among 
respondents in the 1992-94 panel survey, 63 percent claimed to have voted in the 
1994 midterm election. As is usually the case, the reported turnout in the NES survey 
was much higher than the actual turnout in the election--approximately 40 percent of 
all persons 18 and older voted in 1994. This difference is partially attributable to the 
effect of participating in the 1992 survey: the reported turnout among respondents in 
the cross-section portion of the 1994 survey was only 56 percent. Nevertheless, 
among panel participants who claimed to have voted in 1994, the party division of the 
vote was extremely close to the actual election results: 52 percent reported voting for a 
Republican candidate for the House of Representatives while 48 percent reported voting 
for a Democratic candidate. 


Our independent variables are evaluations of President Clinton and Congress, 
evaluations of current and future personal finances and national economic conditions, 
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ideological orientation, 1992 party identification, incumbency status, and vote for the 
House of Representatives in 1992. 


Evaluations of President Clinton and Congress were measured by five-point scales 
with response categories ranging from strongly approve (1) to strongly disapprove (5). 
Respondents with no opinion were assigned to a middle category (3). 


Respondents were asked to rate their personal financial situation and the national 
economy compared with a year earlier on a five-point scale ranging from much better 
(1) to much worse (5). They were also asked to predict how their personal finances and 
the national economy would be doing in one year compared with the present, using the 
same five-point scale. 


Ideological orientation was measured by combining five items: liberal- 
conservative self-identification, personal vs. government responsibility for jobs and 
living standards, lower taxes vs. increased government services, more vs. less 
government help for blacks, and government vs. private responsibility for health care. 
Each of these items was measured by a seven-point scale with scores ranging from 1 
(liberal) to 7 (conservative). Respondents with no opinion on a question were assigned 
to the middle category (4). These five items were combined to form an overall liberal- 
conservative scale (Cronbach's alpha = .74) with scores ranging from 5 (consistently 
liberal) to 35 (consistently conservative). 


Party identification was measured by the traditional two-part question resulting 
in a seven-point scale ranging from strong Democrat (0) through strong Republican 
(6). We used 1992 party identification because shifts in party identification between 
1992 and 1994 could have been influenced by some of the other independent variables in 
our model such as evaluations of President Clinton and ideology. If this was the case, 
then using 1994 party identification as an independent variable would have resulted in 
underestimating the influence of these other variables on the 1994 vote. 


Incumbency status was measured by two dummy variables: a Democratic 
incumbency variable was coded as 1 for respondents in districts with running 
Democratic incumbents in 1994 and 0 for all other respondents; an open-seat variable 
was coded as 1 for respondents in districts with no running incumbent in 1994 and 0 for 
all other respondents. 


Finally, we included the vote for the House of Representatives in 1992 as a control 
variable. This variable was coded as 1 for a Republican vote and 2 for a Democratic vote. 
Controlling for the 1992 House vote allows us to estimate the contributions of all of the 
other independent variables to changes in voters' preferences between 1992 and 1994. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the reported turnout in 1994 by House vote and presidential vote 
in 1992. It has been suggested that the Republican victory in the 1994 congressional 
elections was aided by low turnout, especially among previously Democratic voters. 
According to this explanation, many Democrats who were attracted to the polls by Bill 
Clinton in 1992 were upset about the performance of their party and stayed away from 
the polls in 1994, giving Republican candidates a significant advantage. 


Table 1 goes here 
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The data in table 1 do not indicate that there was any substantial Republican 
advantage in turnout in 1994. Seventy-eight percent of those who voted for Clinton in 
1992 turned out to vote in 1994 compared with 80 percent of those who voted for Bush 
and 65 percent of those who voted for Perot. 


Table 1 also presents the rate of turnout in 1994 of those who voted in the 1992 
House elections. Once again, there was only a tiny Republican turnout advantage. 
Seventy-eight percent of those who voted Democratic in 1992 turned out to vote in 
1994 compared with 80 percent of those who voted Republican. 


The principal finding of this table is that the magnitude of the Republican victory 
in 1994 cannot be attributed to disproportionately low turnout among those who voted 
Democratic in 1992. The vast majority of those who voted in 1992, both Republican 
and Democratic, turned out to vote again in 1994. Past Perot voters had the most 
significant drop-off, falling to sixty-five percent of those who voted in 1992. This 
drop-off suggests that many of those who voted for Perot in 1992 turned out to vote 
specifically because of Perot's candidacy. One would expect that those who voted for 
Perot in 1992 would have leaned toward the Republican party in 1994. Therefore, it is 
possible that the low turnout of past Perot voters limited Republican party gains in 
1994. 


Table 2 presents a crosstabulation of 1994 House vote by 1992 House vote. The 
purpose of this table is to determine whether there were disproportionate defections 
among those who voted Democratic or Republican in 1992. 


Table 2 goes here 


The data in table 2 show that the overwhelming majority of repeat voters remained 
consistent in their partisan preference between 1992 and 1994. Eighty percent of 
those who voted Democratic in 1992 voted Democratic in 1994 while 88 percent of 
those who voted Republican in 1992 voted Republican in 1994. Therefore, 20 percent 
of those who voted Democratic in 1992 voted Republican in 1994 and 12 percent of 
those who voted Republican in 1992 voted Democratic in 1994. While this difference in 
defection rates may appear to be small, it was enough to turn a 56 percent Democratic 
majority in 1992 into a 51 percent Republican majority (among repeat voters) in 
1994. 


Most explanations of the Republican victory in the 1994 midterm elections have 
emphasized short-term factors such as economic discontent or public dissatisfaction 
with the performance of President Clinton and the Democratic Congress. Table 3 
displays evaluations of the President, the Congress, and economic conditions in 1992 and 
1994. The most striking feature of this tabie is the relatively favorable evaluations 
voters had of the President, Congress, and economic conditions in 1994 compared with 
1992. 


Table 3 goes here 


There was an increase in the proportion of respondents who approved of both 
Congress and the President between 1992 and 1994. In 1992 a majority of respondents 
disapproved of President Bush's performance. In 1994 a plurality of respondents 
approved of the job that President Clinton was doing. While a majority of respondents in 
both 1992 and 1994 disapproved of the job Congress was doing, the difference between 
those who disapproved and those who approved was somewhat smaller in 1994. 


Retrospective evaluations of personal finances also improved from 1992 to 1994. 
In 1992 there was a three percentage point difference between those who thought of 
themselves as better off and those who thought of themselves as worse off financially 
with the plurality considering themselves worse off. In 1994 there was a 12 percent 
gap in favor of those who thought of themselves as better off financially than the 
previous year. 


The change in prospective evaluations of personal finances was less dramatic than 
that in retrospective evaluations, but was in the same direction. In 1992 there was a 
26 percent gap between those who thought they would be better off financially in the 
coming year and those who thought they would be worse off in favor of those who thought 
they would be better off. In 1994 there was a 30 percent difference between those who 
thought they would be better off financially in the coming year and those who thought 
they would be worse off, again with the plurality believing they would be better off. 


The change in retrospective evaluations of the national economy was dramatic. 
There was a 69 percent difference between those who thought the national economy was 
better and those who thought the national economy was worse than the previous year in 
1992, with the majority considering the national economy in worse shape. Conversely, 
in 1994 there was a 16 percent difference with the plurality rating the national 
economy as better compared to the previous year. 


As was the case with prospective evaluations of personal finances, the change in 
prospective evaluations of the national economy was less dramatic then the change in 
retrospective evaluations. In 1992 there was a 15 percent difference between those 
who thought the economy would be better off and those who thought the economy would be 
worse off, with the plurality believing that the economy would improve in the coming 


year. In 1994 there was a 19 percent difference with the plurality believing the 
economy would improve in the coming year. 


Overall, these results make it difficult to explain the magnitude of the Republican 
victory in 1994 based on short-term factors and evaluations of current conditions 
alone. Evaluations by the public were generally positive and improved from 1992 to 
1994. However, we have suggested that the 1994 midterm elections also involved a 
choice between competing ideologies. Table 4 presents the ideological and policy 
orientations of the public and the perceived ideological and policy orientations of the 
parties in 1992 and 1994. 


Table 4 goes here 


The most striking feature of table 4 is the shift to the right by the public. As a 
result of this shift to the right, there was a substantial increase in the percentage of 
respondents who felt closer to the Republican party than to the Democratic party on all 
of the issues for which panel data are available. In 1992 the Republican party had only 
a one percentage point advantage over the Democratic party in terms of ideological 
proximity to the public. By 1994 the Republican party’s advantage had increased to 15 
percentage points. On the issue of jobs and living standards, a similar pattern emerges. 
In 1992 the Republican party had a five point advantage over the Democratic party on 
this issue. By 1994 the Republican party’s advantage had increased to 16 percentage 
points. Finally, on the issue of government services and spending, the Republican party 
had an advantage of only four percentage points over the Democratic party in 1992. By 
1994 the Republican party’s advantage had increased to 12 percentage points. 


On the issue of government aid to blacks, the Republican party had a 13 percentage 
point advantage over the Democratic party in 1994 and on the issue of government vs. 
private responsibility for health care, the Republican party had a three percentage point 
advantage over the Democratic party in 1994. However, since no data were available for 
these issues in 1992, we were unable to measure change over time. 


In order to assess the influence of both ideology and evaluations of current 
conditions on vote choice, we performed a probit analysis with the 1994 House vote as 
the dependent variable. The results of this analysis are presented in Table 5. In this 
analysis, 1992 House vote and 1992 party identification were included as controls and 
both of these variables had strong and statistically significant (p < .001) effects on the 
1994 House vote. 


Table 5 goes here 


The type of House race also had strong and significant effects on vote choice. The 
presence of a Democratic incumbent in a race substantially increased the likelihood of a 
Democratic vote. Furthermore, voters were much more likely to vote for a Democratic 
candidate in an open seat race than in a race with a Republican incumbent. Thus, despite 
the dramatic change brought about by the 1994 midterm election, incumbency remained 
a huge advantage. 


Interestingly, many of the short-term factors often used to explain vote choice in 
House elections were not found to be significant. Six measures of short-term factors 
were included: evaluations of one’s current financial situation, evaluations of one's 
future financial situation, evaluations of the current national economy, evaluations of 
the future national economy, evaluations of President Clinton, and evaluations of 
Congress. The effects of several of these variables on 1994 House vote choice were 
negligible and none of the estimated coefficients were statistically significant. 


In contrast, the conservatism scale hac a very substantial and statistically 
significant effect on 1994 House vote choice. After controlling for 1992 House vote, 
conservatives were more likely to vote for a Republican candidate in 1994 than liberals. 
These results indicate that the rightward movement of the electorate between 1992 and 
1994 was largely responsible for the Republican victory in the 1994 House elections. 
Furthermore, the consequences of this rightward shift may extent well beyond 1994. 


Table 6 tracks the partisan identification of the electorate from 1980 through 
1994. The data in this table show that since 1980 there has been an uneven but 
substantial decline in the Democratic party's advantage in partisan identification among 
the electorate, with a dramatic decline occurring between 1992 and 1994. In 1980 the 
Democratic party had an 18 point advantage in identification over the GOP. In 1982 this 
advantage increased to 21 points. The Democratic party's advantage fell sharply to 11 
percentage points in 1984 and hovered between 8 and 15 percentage points between 
1986 and 1992. Between 1992 and 1994, however, the Democratic advantage once 
again plummeted from 11 points to an all-time low of three percentage points. 


In order to explain the increase in Republican identification between 1992 and 
1994, we performed a regression analysis with 1994 party identification as the 
dependent variable. The results of the regression analysis are presented in table 7. In 
this analysis, the independent variables are 1992 party identification, evaluations of 
current and future personal finances, evaluations of current and future national 
economic conditions, evaluations of Congress and the President, and the conservatism 


scale. Several demographic variables--age, sex, race, education, and family income-- 
are also included as controls. 


Table 7 goes here 


The overall results of the regression analysis support our previous findings. 
Short-term factors, with the exception of evaluations of President Clinton, did not have 
significant effects on 1994 party identification. However, after controlling for 1992 
party identification, the conservatism scale had a strong and statistically significant 
effect on 1994 party identification. These results indicate that the shift toward the 
Republican party between 1992 and 1994 was based largely on ideology. The fact that 
the swing toward the Republican party reflected an ideological shift in the electorate 
suggests that short-term factors are unlikely to create a swing back toward the 
Democratic party in the near future without a shift in the ideological positions of the 
public or the parties. Even if economic growth continues into 1996 and President 
Clinton's approval rating rebounds, the Democrats are unlikely to regain the loyalties of 
conservative voters who have defected from the party. 


Republican gains in party identification suggest that the outcome of the 1994 House 
elections was not a temporary aberration. In order to address this issue, table 8 
presents data from the complete 1994 NES survey comparing party identification in 
previously Democratic House districts that were captured by the Republicans with party 
identification in districts that were held by the Democrats. 


Table 8 goes here 


The data in table 8 show that only 38 percent of respondents in previously 
Democratic districts won by the Republicans in 1994 were Democratic identifiers 
(including independent leaners) while 52 percent were Republican identifiers. In 
contrast, 58 percent of the respondents in previously Democratic districts which the 
Democrats held in 1994 were Democratic identifiers while only 32 percent were 
Republican identifiers. These results are not good news for the Democratic party. The 
districts gained by the Republicans in 1994 were basically Republican in terms of 
partisan make-up. Now that the Republicans have the advantage of incumbency in these 
districts, it will probably be very difficult for the Democrats to win them back. 


Conclusions 


The Republican takeover of the House of Representatives in 1994 shocked 
congressional election scholars as well as politicians. An examination of data from the 
1992-94 NES panel survey suggests that the Republican victory reflected public 
disillusionment with liberalism and the Democratic party and not just short-term 
issues that favored the GOP. Between 1992 and 1994 there was a surge in Republican 
identification and a corresponding decline in Democratic identification. The advantage in 
party identification that the Democratic Party enjoyed from the 1930s through the 
1980s has virtually disappeared. Democrats will have a difficult time regaining most of 
the House districts that the party lost in 1994 because Republican identifiers 
outnumber Democratic identifiers in these districts by a wide margin. 


In addition to becoming more Republican, Americans were also becoming more 
conservative in their ideological identification and issue positions. On several key 
issues there was a noticeable shift to the right among the public between 1992 and 
1994. By 1994, far more Americans perceived the GOP as closer to their own 
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ideological and issue positions than the Democrats. This shift to the right contributed 
greatly to both the Republican gains in the 1994 House elections and the growth in 
Republican identification between 1992 and 1994. 


Barring any further realignment of party identification, the most likely scenario 
for the next few elections is an ongoing battle for control of the House with neither party 
able to establish clear dominance and shifts in party control quite possible. The era of 
Democratic domination appears to be giving way to a new era of intense competition for 
control of the House of Representatives. 


he 
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Table 1. Reported Turnout in 1994 by House Vote and Presidential Vote in 1992 


PRESIDENT 
Clirton 
Bush 
Perot 


U.S. HOUSE 
Democratic 
Republican 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


Note: Percentages based of weighted n. 


Vote in 1992 for Percentage Voting in 1994 (N of Cases) 

78 (266) 

80 (221) 

65 (103) 

78 (273) 

80 (216) 


Table 2. 1994 House Vote by 1992 House Vote 


Democratic 
Republican 


Total 


(N of cases) 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


Note: Percentages based on weighted n. 


Vote for House of Representatives in 1992 

House Vote in 1994 Democratic Republican 

80% 12% 
100% 100% 
(193) (154) 

| 


Table 3. Evaluations of the President, Congress, and Economic Conditions 
in 1992 and 1994 


EVALUATION OF PRESIDENT 
Approve 
Disapprove 


EVALUATION OF CONGRESS 
Approve 
Disapprove 


PERSONAL FINANCES 
PAST YEAR 

Better 

Same 

Worse 


PERSONAL FINANCES 
NEXT YEAR 

Better 

Same 

Worse 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
PAST YEAR 

Better 

Same 

Worse 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 
NEXT YEAR 
Better 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


Note: N of cases is approximately 750. Percentages based on weighted n. 


1992 1994 
43% 49% | 
54 47 
25% 31% | 
66 63 | 
32% 39% 
33 34 
35 27 
36% 36% | 
54 58 
10 6 
4% 39% 
23 38 
73 23 
33% 32% 
Same 50 55 
Worse 18 ta 


Table 4. Ideological and Policy Orientations of the Public and the Parties 
in 1992 and 1994 


LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE 
IDENTIFICATION 
Public 
Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


% Closer to Republicans 
% Closer to Democrats 


JOBS AND LIVING STANDARDS 
Public 
Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


% Closer to Republicans 
% Closer to Democrats 


GOV'T SERVICES/SPENDING 
Public 
Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


% Closer to Republicans 
% Closer to Democrats 


AID TO BLACKS 
Public 
Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


% Closer to Republicans 
% Closer to Democrats 


HEALTH CARE 
Public 
Democratic Party 
Republican Party 


% Closer to Republicans 
% Closer to Democrats 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


Note: Mean scores based on 7-point scales with most liberal position coded as 1 and most 
conservative position coded as 7. N of cases is approximately 750. Means and 
percentages based on weighted n. 


7-Point Scale 1992 1994 Change 
4.2 4.4 +0.2 
3.0 3.1 +0.1 
5.2 5.1 -0.1 
36 33 
39 33 -6 
4.3 4.5 +0.2 
3.3 3.1 -0.2 
§.3 5.0 -0.3 
34 30 
34 30 -4 
4.0 4.3 +0.3 
2.9 3.1 +0.2 
4.7 4.8 +0.1 
36 30 
36 30 - 6 
N.A. 4.7 N.A. 
N.A. 3.2 N.A. 
N.A. 4.8 NA. 
NA NA 
N.A. 28 N.A. 
N.A. 4.1 N.A. 
N.A. 2.6 N.A. 
N.A. 5.2 N.A. 
NA NA 
N.A. 38 N.A. 


Table 5. Results of Probit Analysis of Vote Choice in 1994 U.S. House Elections 


Independent 
Variable 

1992 House Vote 
1992 Party Id 
Democratic Incumbent 
Open Seat 

Current Finances 
Future Finances 
Current Economy 
Future Economy 
Clinton Evaluation 
Congress Evaluation 
Conservatism Scale 


Intercept 


Regression Coefficient 


Standard Error 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


6.40*** 


.05 


.53 


-.58 


Note: Dependent variable coded as 1 for Republican vote and 0 for Democratic vote. 
Estimates shown are maximum likelihood estimates of change on cumulative normal 


distribution. 


“** .001 


3 Coeff./S.E. 
1.367 214 
.232 056 6 
-1.785 281 -6 
-1.105 .315 -3 
-.006 112 - 
-.094 133 
181 118 
-.047 081 | 
.109 .078 1.40 
-.096 .079 -1.22 
099 024 
-2.329 
“** 


Table 6. Party Identification in the U.S. Electorate, 1980-1994 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 


Democratic 
Independent 
Republican 


Source: American National Election Studies. 


Note: Figures shown are percentages. 


Paty 1904 
42 45 38 41 36 40 36 34 
34 31 34 33 35 35 39 35 
24 24 27 26 28 25 25 31 
Dem - Rep 18 21 11 15 a 15 11 3 


Table 7. Results of Regression Analysis of 1994 Party Identification 


Independent 
Variable 

1992 Party Id 
Clinton Evaluation 
Personal Finances 
Future Finances 
Nat'l Economy 
Future Economy 
Conservatism Scale 
Age 

Education 

Family Income 
Gender (Female) 
Race (Black) 


Constant 
Adjusted R2 = .71 


Source: 1992-94 American National Election Study Panel Survey 


Note: Dependent variable is 7-point party identification scale ranging from Strong 
Republican (0) to Strong Democrat (6). Coefficients shown are unstandardized 
regression coefficient with corresponding standard error and standardized regression 
coefficient. Estimates based on weighted n. N of cases is approximately 617. 


p < .01 
* p< .001 


B SEB Beta T : 
.665 .029 .617 22.05" 
.197 .040 .142 
.048 .047 .024 1.02 
-.097 .062 -.037 -1.56 
.004 .055 .002 .07 | 
.010 038 .006 .26 
.078 .010 212 
-.008 .003 -.061 -2.58°* 
-.015 .033 -.012 -.47 
.009 .009 .025 .97 
-.030 .099 -.007 -.31 
-.054 .159 -.008 -.34 


Table 8. Party Identification of Respondents in Previously Democratic House Districts 


Districts Won by Districts Held by 
Republicans Democrats 


Strong Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
ind Democrat 
Independent 

Ind Republican 
Weak Republican 
Strong Republican 


Total 
(N of cases) 
Source: 1994 American National Election Study 


Note: Percentages based on weighted n. 


9% 21% 

19 21 
10 16 
10 10 
10 10 
18 12 
24 10 
100% 
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Abstract 


Thomsen (1987) has proposed an important new technique for aggregate 


electoral data analysis. Computationally, the estimator is almost as simple 


as ecological regression but far more successful with data, even in cases in 
which its assumptions would seem not to hold. This paper attempts to 
extend the technique in three ways. First, the estimator is derived from 
weaker assumptions that help explain its ubiquitous success. Second, the 
standard errors of the estimates, which have previously been unavailable, 
are derived. Third, the method is generalized to deal with voter abstention. 
Finally, in a well known dataset for which ecological regression is known to 
fail, the method is shown to give estimates in close agreement with survey 


data. 
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The public opinion polls give some indication of the composition 
of parties and the nature of political trends in the United States, 


but they are no substitute for the election returns. 


Harold F. Gosnell (1942, p. 6) 


Introduction 


The first serious quantitative application in political science virtually all 


employed aggregate electoral data (Gow, 1985; Shively and Achen, 1995, ch. 


1), and historical voting statistics have been employed in major disciplinary 
) g ploy j 


debates ever since. Theories of the rise of Nazism (e.g., Childers, 1983), 
the sources of party realignments (e.g., Brown, 1991; Nardulli, 1995), and 
the historical dynamics of party strategies and bases of support (e.g., Miller, 
1977; Przeworski and Sprague, 1986) have all taken their statistical evidence 
from contemporary election returns. Recent major policy issues and court 
cases have also turned on statistical analysis of aggregate vote returns (e.g., 
Klein et al.,, 1991), as have key historical studies of voter volatility and 
the “freezing” and “thawing” of European party systems (e.g., Bartolini 
and Mair, 1990). For each of these topics, survey data are unavailable for 
most or all of the period under study, so that the use of aggregate data is 
inescapable. 

In most studies using aggregate electoral data, the goal is to estimate 
voter transition rates. What proportion of Protestants voted for Hitler in 
July of 1932? How many prior non-voters were mobilized for Roosevelt in 
1936? Has the number of voters switching between parties risen in recent 
years? Since the work of Goodman (1953, 1959), such transition rates have 
ordinarily been estimated via some version of “ecological regression.” 

Ecological regression proceeds as follows. Suppose that we have a com- 
plete set of British electoral districts with two-party “straight fights” (Con- 


servatives vs. Labour), as in the well-known example of Stokes (1969). In 
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each, we know the proportion of the electorate voting Tory in 1964 and the 


same proportion for 1966. The task is to use this aggregate information 


to estimate two individual-level proportions-first, the fraction of 1964 Tory 


voters who voted for the Tories again in 1966 (“loyalists”) and second, the 
fraction of 1964 Labour voters who switched to the Tories in 1966 (“defec- 
tors”). We suppose for expositional convenience that everyone votes. 

Now in any one district, the Tories’ share of the 1966 vote must come 
either from loyalists or from defectors. Hence the Conservative total is 
necessarily equal to a weighted average of the Tory and Labour proportions 
at the previous election, the weights being proportional to the loyality and 
defection rates. That is, suppose that there are m districts, and denote the 
loyalty and defection rates in the jth district by p; and q;. Let the Tory 
proportions of the vote in 1964 and 1966 be z; and y;, respectively. Then 


in each district 7, the following accounting identity holds: 


Yj = +q;(1 rj) (4 = 1, ..., (1) 


The goal is to estimate the average value of p; and q; across the electorate. 
Goodman’s approach is to assume that p; and q; are random effects, in 


the sense that they are mean independent of x; for all j: 
E(p;|zi) = p 


and 
E(qi\zi) = 


This postulate implies that equation (1) may be written as: 


qj + (pj — 45) 2; 


q+ (p—q)zi + 


where uj; = qj —q + (pj —p— 4j + 9)2j- 


(2) 
4 = = 1...) 
(3) 
9 


Equation (3) is a bivariate regression specification, with intercept g and 


slope p—q. In addition, by (2), we have E(u;) = 0 and E(z;u;) = 0 


for ali 7. Hence so long as there is some variation in z, all the conditions 
needed for ordinary least squares estimates to be unbiased are fulfilled.' The 
loyalty and defection rates are derived in the obvious way from the slope 
and intercept estimates in (3). 

The Goodman model extends straightforwardly to multiple parties and 
abstention, and its transition rates may be made to depend on linear or non- 
linear functions of exogenous factors plus disturbance terms. Its flexibility 
and theoretical clarity have made it popular; no other statistical technique 
for aggregate electoral data is used nearly so often. In practice, however, it 
has a chronic tendency to logically impossible estimates—loyalty rates above 
100% or defection rates below 0% (Achen and Shively, 1995, ch. 3).2 Few 
analysts trust it. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been expended on improving Goodman’s 
method with different specifications or additional control variables. (Distin- 
guished example include Hanushek, Jackson and Kain, 1974; MacRae, 1977; 
Brown and Payne, 1986; King, 1990.*) In general, though, adding control 


'The disturbances are heteroskedastic, so that feasible generalized least squares is the 
asymptotically efficient estimator. However, the heteroskedasticity is typically not large 
enough to be of great consequence. See Shively and Achen (1995, chs. 2 and 5) for a 
summary of the literature, discussion of the principal alternatives, and applications to 
the Stokes data. An extended treatment of the statistical issues arising from this model 
appears in Lee et al. (1970) 

*The well known troubles of ecological regression, often at their worst in multiparty 
systems, probably account for its disuse in the European literature on voter volatility. 
Volatility is just the total amount of voter defection from prior vote choice, a quantity 
easily computed given the transition rates. However, researchers have generally used other, 
more easily obtained measures of volatility, such as the average change in party vote shares 
at the national level, as suggested by Pederson (1980). Everyone recognizes that in certain 
cases, the Pederson measure of aggregate volatility may correlate poorly with true voter 
volatility, but no better alternative has been available, and it has become standard. (See 
the discussion in Bartolini and Mair, ch. 1.) But it is worth reminding oneself that a 
solution to the voter transition problem, along with its other benefits, would provide a 
much better volatility measure. The two statistical problems are essentially identical. 

*In addition, King (1995) has recently proposed combining a version of the Goodman 
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variables to aggregate regressions and modifying their functional form have 
enjoyed just partial success when applied to the voter transition problem. 
Indeed, what we know about voters suggests strongly that purely demo- 


graphic controls will be inadequate to eliminate bias. Conventional theories 


of voting logically imply that controls for past voting or partisanship will be 


needed to eliminate bias in aggregate regressions (Achen and Shively, 1995, 
ch. 3), a finding confirmed in one study that tested aggregate regression 
assumptions against individual-level voter transition data (Upton, 1978). 

i From this perspective, the estimation of voter transitions depends on a 
statistical model of voter partisanship, an unobserved quantity in aggregate 
data. Models incorporating unobservable partisanship have become more 
common in recent years. The most prominent and successful of these is due 


to Thomsen (1987). The next section sets it out. 


2 The Thomsen Model 


One of the most appealing recent developments in aggregate electoral 
analysis is Thomsen’s dimensional model (1987).4 Thomsen noted that while 
Goodman’s ecological regression assumes that the relationship between the 
same party’s vote fractions at two elections should be linear, in fact it is 
often curvilinear, particularly for parties smaller than those in two-party 
systems. (See Figures 1 and 2.) In such cases, logistic (log odds) or probit- 
type (inverse cumulative normal distribution) transformations of the vote 
fractions often give better fits than linear specifications, and they avoid 
predicted vote fractions that fall below zero or exceed unity. Empirical 


researchers have occasionally made use of such transformations and found 


method with the method of bounds due to Duncan and Davis (1954), a clever idea that 
may eliminate prior limitations of both methods. At this writing, the method is very new 
and has not yet been applied to voter transitions, but the effort looks very promising. 

“The original investigations by Thomsen appeared in several papers written in Danish 
beginning in 1975 (cited in Thomsen, 1987). 
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that they worked well (e.g., Brown, 1982). However, the precise substantive 
interpretation of the coefficients was always elusive. 

The difficulty in interpreting probit and logistic transformations of the 
vote is that aggregate specifications must be derivable from the individual 
level if they are to be meaningful, a point stressed by Theil (1955) and 
recently re-emphasized by King (1990). But neither the probit nor the 
logistic transformation has an obvious meaningful individual-level version. 
Single votes are discrete—-either zero or one. On probit and logistic scales, 
zero and one transform to minus and plus infinity. How could those scores 
be added to get constituency totals? 

The first of Thomsen’s insights was to see how the missing interpretation 
might be supplied. In his setup (though in slightly different notation), the 
ith voter in the jth district has a (fixed) dimensional position, denoted by 
pji, which may be thought of as partisanship or as an ideological viewpoint. 
In the simplest case, it may be represented as a point on a continuous, 
unidimensional scale. Denote by f;(.) the density of this variable within the 
jth district. We suppose that in each district, this density is normal with 


9 
mean Pj and variance o~ 


Fj (pji) a”) (4) 


where $(pji|p;,0°) is the density of a normally distributed random variable 


‘ >. 
2. Note that co” is assumed constant across 


with mean p; and variance o 
districts. 

The voters are modeled as if they were influenced by just two factors, an 
underlying dimension plus other influences. The dimension may be stronger 
or weaker in a given election; its effect is modeled as a linear (affine) function 
of the dimension. The remaining influences are taken to be random, uncor- 
related with the dimension, and normally distributed. These assumptions 


determine the vote. 


f 

Lor 


The easiest way to understand Thomsen’s procedures, in my view, is to 
extend his setup a bit by adding an aggregate-level disturbance term, u,;, 
which gives the mean deviation of the vote from the national trend in the 
jth district at time t. This step simply breaks the random influences into 
two parts, those that operate across districts and those that operate within 
them; both are taken to be uncorrelated with the underlying dimension. 
Then if ®(.) is the (cumulative) distribution function of the standard normal 
distribution, and if we denote by the dichotomous variable v;;; the vote of 
the ith voter in constituency 7 at time t, it follows that the probability 
that the voter chooses the first party rather than the second is given by a 


standard probit specification: 
= 1|\pji) = + + (5) 


where a; and /; are parameters to be estimated, one pair for each election. 

The expected vote fractions in each constituency are just the average 
of the probabilities in the previous equation. Assuming with Thomsen that 
the underlying dimension is normally distributed within constituencies gives 


the expected vote as: 


E(v+;i) O(a + Bpi; + 0° dp ji (6) 
J —oo 


This integral may be carried out by completing the square (e.g., Lord 
and Novick, 1968, pp. 376-77), and it turns out to have a relatively simple 
form: 
at + Bip; + 


\/1 + 


The actual vote for the first party in constituency j at time t, denoted v;;, 


E(v4;i) = 


may be used in place of its expectation on the left side of this equation.” A 


*Pure binomial sampling error for vote totals is thereby introduced, but it is ignored 
in Thomsen’s setup. As he notes (Thomsen, 1987, p. 40), that variance is nearly always 
very small in aggregate data. In any event, var(u:z;) will swamp it. That is, aggregate 
ecological disturbances are mostly due to random coefficient error, not sampling error 
(Achen and Shively, 1995, pp. 49-50). 
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relatively simple nonlinear regression equation results, whose only statistical 
difficulty is a certain amount of heteroskedasticity.® 

Alternately, one might follow Thomsen in taking the inverse normal 
transformation of both sides, and then substituting the actual constituency 


vote fractions for their expectations. This step yields: 


= a, + Sip; + Uy; (8) 


where a, = a; = and Ur; = uzj/me, with = (1 + 
Thus the (transformed) constituency vote is a linear stochastic function of 
the mean value of the underlying dimension. Across districts, we take u;; to 
be normally distributed with mean zero (by definition) and homoskedastic 
variance T7, constant over time. 

As it stands, Thomsen’s model is not identified. That is, the parameters 
a’, and (3; are identified, but not the underlying three structural parameters, 
ay, J, and o*. Essentially, one cannot tell whether (a) constituencies contain 
many strong ideologues (large o*), so that vote change is due only to large 
shifts in vote probability by a minority of swing voters, or whether districts 
are homogeneously moderate in attitudes (small o7), so that vote change 
is due to nearly identical shifts in vote probability by all residents, or (c) 
something in between. 

Thomsen’s solution to the identification problem begins by noting that, 
since both ® ‘(v1 5) and ® '(v2;) are normal linear regression functions of 
the same normally distributed random variable p;, they are themselves bi- 
variate normally distributed. And since both are observable, there is no 
difficulty in computing estimates of the parameters of their joint distribu- 


tion. In particular, their Pearson correlation is easily estimated by the usual 


’There is a very smali amount of bias, too, since the expectation of the term involving 
uz; on the right-hand side of equation (7) is not quite zero, due to the nonlinearity of ®. 
j 8 1 1 
However, the standard deviation of u:; is typically just a few percentage points, and ® is 


very nearly linear over any such range, making the bias trivial. 


f 
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formula. Except for the scale transformation, this statistic is just the usual 
correlation between the vote at adjacent time periods. 

The task now is to use this aggregate correlation to learn something 
about the correlation between individual-level vote probabilities. Thomsen 
does so in the simplest possible way: He assumes that the (transformed) 
constituency vote proportions have the same correlation over time as the 
“vote propensities” (defined explicitly below), which are the voter’s under- 
lying utilities actually determining the vote. For example, correlating the 
1964 and 1966 transformed Tory vote proportions across constituencies is 
thought to give the same number as correlating the Tory vote propensities 
for individual citizens in the same two years. This step does not identify 
all the parameters, but it does permit estimation of the voter transition 
probabilities. 

Under Thomsen’s assumptions, then, the Goodman voter transition rates 
(the parameters p and q) may be estimated. The actual vote totals at the two 
time periods are just dichotomizations of the marginal normal distributions, 
and the correlation between the two underlying scales of vote propensities 
is estimable. Hence the venerable theory of tetrachoric correlation may be 
used to infer the underlying transition rates (Kendall and Stuart, 1973, pp. 


316-19). The computational details follow. 


3 Computing the Thomsen Estimates 


In practice, Thomsen suggests estimating the voter transition rates 
between parties by a very simple procedure (Thomsen, 1987, pp. 55-64). 
The two-party case is treated first; in that case, the data consist of the vote 
proportions for one of the parties at each of two time periods. The steps are 
as follows: 

(a) Transform the party’s constituency vote proportions to the probit scale. 


Alternately, the logistic scale may be substituted for convenience. 
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As Thomsen notes, this is easy to do in the logistic case: The vote 
proportion v is transformed to log|v/(1 — v)]. In the pro!it case, the tran- 
formation is to ®~!(v), the inverse normal cumulative distribution function, 
which is no more difficult to compute than the logistic if the inverse normal 
function is available in the statistical software being used. 

(b) Compute the Pearson correlation r between the transformed constituency 
vote proportions at the two time periods. 

(c) Use the correlation from step (b) plus either equation (9) or (10) below 
to estimate p;;, the proportion of the voting population who chose the first 
party at both time periods. 

In the usual application of tetrachoric theory, the dichtomous correlation 
(phi coefficient) is observed and the underlying tetrachoric r is to be esti- 
mated. Here the reverse is true, so that the usual formulas must be inverted. 
Thomsen suggests an approximation based on Yule’s Q, an easily inverted 
formula. In that case, let the first party’s national vote fractions at the two 
time periods be v; and v2. Then Thomsen estimates p;;, the fraction of the 


voting population who select the first party both times, as: 


pi, = (1 + 2rv, + — r —k)/4r 


where k = [(1 + 2rv; + 2rve — r)? — 8r(1 + r)vyv9]!/2. 


This approximation is serviceable, but it can be somewhat rough. (See 
footnote 12 below, where the errors of approximation are discussed for two 
empirical examples). A safer procedure is to refer to the tetrachoric corre- 
lation tables in Biometrika Tables for Statisticians (Pearson, 1976). 

Alternately, with modern computing power and software packages, the 
estimate of p;; may be computed directly. Under Thomsen’s assumptions, 
the fraction of the population voting for the first party at both time periods 
is set who had positive utility for the party both times. Thus this fraction is 


estimated by the double integral from zero to infinity of a bivariate normal 


(9) 
! 
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distribution with marginal means a, and a2, both variances unity, and corre- 
lation r. Alternately, denoting the density of a bivariariate standard normal 
distribution with variates x; and x2 and correlation p by $(x1,22;p), and 


letting a; = &~'(v,) and az = &—!(v2), the double integral is equivalent to: 


oo 
Pu = | / 22\|r) dx, (10) 


where as before, r is the correlation between the probit-transformed vote 
proportions at the two time periods. If the univariate density of a standard 
normal variable is denoted by ¢(.), then the preceding integral is perhaps 


most easily computed by factoring the joint density as: 
2\1/‘ 
£2; p) = — pxi)/(1 — (1 — (11) 


Substituting the estimate r for p, the integration may then be done first 
with respect to x2 given 2), then with respect to x;, using only the cdf of 
the standard normal distribution plus routine numerical quadrature: 
co 
Pi= $(x1)[1 —rx,)/(1 —1?)'/? (12) 
This step may be completed in just a few lines of instructions in, say, Math- 
ematica or S-Plus, and computation time is no more than a few seconds, 
even on older desktop computing machinery. (The relevant S-Plus code is 
given in the appendix.) 

Now, given this estimate of the probability of voting for the first party at 
both time periods, plus the national vote fractions at both time periods, it 
is obvious how to fill in the probabilities of voting for any other combination 
of the two parties at the two time periods: 


(d) The Goodman loyalty and defection rates are estimated as: 


p= pi/v1 


and 


v4) 


(13) 
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(e) Thomsen does not give sampling errors for any of the parameter es- 
timates, but they may be computed in the following way. If the national 
vote percentages are taken as known, then the only source of sampling error 
in vj; is due to the ecological correlation r on the transformed vote per- 
centages. Correlation coefficients have notoriously noisy, asymmetric confi- 
dence intervals, and normality is attained only very slowly. Thus the most 
dependable procedure is to compute the 95% interval for r using Fisher’s 
z-tranformation. That is, set z = tanh~'(r), the inverse hyperbolic tangent 


of r, or equivalently: 
z = 


where /n denotes the natural log. When the number of districts m > 50, it 
is very nearly the case that is distributed normally around the true value 


tanh'(p) with variance 1/(n — 2.5). Thus the 95% bounds for z are z + 


> /2 . 
1.96(n — 2.5)'/*. Denoting the upper and lower bounds by zp; and zjo, we 


may solve for the approximate 95% bounds for r as follows: 


exp(2zpi) — 1 
exp(2zpni) + 1 


Tri = tanh(zp;) (16) 


and similarly: 


exp(2zi9) — 1 


Tio = = 
210) exp(2zj.) +1 


(17) 


Then the upper and lower bounds for p;;, p, and gq may be computed using 
equations (12)-(14) twice, once each for rp; and rj,. Since pi;, p, and q are 
all monotonic functions of r, the resulting intervals are the appropriate 95% 
intervals for each of them. This ends the computations for the two-party 


case. 


“The usual denominator in the variance is n — 3, but the assumption is that p is small. 
For p large, as is usual in ecological studies, n — 2.5 is a better approximation. 
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4 Extensions of the Thomsen Model 


Thus far, Thomsen’s model has been discussed only for the two-party 
case. But of course, most democratic political systems have more than 
two parties, plus the possibility of abstention, so that in practice there are 


always more than two choices for the voters. To cope with multiple parties, 


Thomsen suggests that his estimator is most easily extended by grouping 


the parties into two factions and then applying his estimator as if to a two- 
party system. Thomsen’s (1987, chs. 4.1-4.3) estimates of transition rates 
in Danish elections match rather well the contemporaneous survey results, a 
feat that ecological regression rarely achieves. Subsequent Danish, Swedish, 
and Finnish tests of Thomsen’s procedures were also encouraging (Berglund 
and Thomsen, 1990), and applications to South Korea and India have also 
produced “quite reasonable estimates” (Thomsen, personal communication, 
1995). 

Thomsen’s approach may also be used to assess relationships between 
other demographic variables and the vote. His method is to treat the regres- 
sion of vote on, say, social class as closely akin to the regression of one vote 
on another vote, and simply to apply the same partisanship model, as in 
Thomsen (1987, ch. 4.2). In aggregate data, social class is most often mea- 
sured as the fraction of the voters inhabiting one or another census category, 
but of course the underlying variable is continuous. Thus the relationship 
of census measures of class to the underlying unobserved variable much re- 
sembles the relationship of vote totals to underlying vote propensities, and 
the same model will serve for both with slight substantive reinterpretation. 
Thomsen (1987, ch. 4.2) gives several successful applications to Danish data. 

When the demographic variable of interest is not continuous (religion, 
race, or gender, for example), the appropriate procedure is less obvious. 
This topic awaits additional research. 


Turnout is most easily handled within Thomsen’s framework in the same 
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way he handles multiple parties. For simplicity, consider a two-party system 
with abstention. After converting all vote percentages to fractions of the 
total electorate, apply Thomsen’s procedure to a first dichotomy consisting 
of a choice between (a) the left party and (b) the right party plus abstention. 
Carry out the Thomsen estimation procedures. The result of the integral in 
equation (12) is the proportion of the electorate who voted left twice (v1); 
the fractions of the total electorate who belong in the other three cells of the 
2 x 2 table for this dichotomization can then be filled in. For example, if the 
total left vote at time 1 was 0.35 of the total electorate, and if v;; = 0.30, 
then the difference 0.05 is the fraction of the electorate who moved from 
voting left at time 1 to either voting right or abstaining at time 2. Note 
that the fraction 0.05 is not a transition rate, but rather a fraction of the 
electorate; the transition rate equations (13) and (14) are not computed at 
this stage. 

Next, repeat these steps for a choice between (a) the right party and (b) 
the left party plus abstention. The result of the integral in equation (12) 
is now the fraction of the electorate who voted for the right twice, and the 
other three cells of this dichotomization can be filled in. Combining the two 
tables allows one to fill in the full 3 x 3 table. Again the entries in the 
table are not transition rates, but rather proportions of the total electorate. 
Given those proportions, however, transition rates may be computed in the 


obvious way. 


5 ‘Thomsen’s Identification Condition 


Thomsen’s estimates depend on the following identifying assumption: 


“Note that this procedure implicitly construes abstention as a middle position between 
the two parties, as in Ansolabehere and Brady (1989). If the ecological correlations from 
the two dichotomizations are dissimilar, this assumption is probably misleading. 


Thomsen’s Identifying Condition. On the probit-transformed scale, the 
ecological correlation in the aggregate electoral data equals the individual 
correlation between vote propensities. 

This equality is by no means intuitively obvious, and Thomsen devotes 


several pages to discussing it. His justifications for the assumption is that 


the equality will hold as the electoral districts tend toward similarity to each 


other. That is, Thomsen (1987, pp. 62-63) proves that as the within-district 
variance o? in the underlying dimension, which is assumed equal across 
districts, goes to infinity, then the aggregate and individual correlations will 
tend to equality. In cases of this kind, since the district ideological means 
are held constant while the variances are growing, cross-district variance 
in ideology will become small relative to the total variation in ideology. 
In that sense, districts are homogeneous. When this assumption holds, 
both aggregate and individual correlations approach unity, and Thomsen’s 
estimator becomes consistent in the limit. 

Thomsen (1987, p. 63) feels that a country like Denmark may approxi- 
mately fit this description of district homogeneity, and that this feature of 
Danish political life may account for the success of his method. Nonetheless, 
the assumption is a strong one. Perfect homogeneity cannot hold in prac- 
tice, not even in small countries like Denmark. Thus Thomsen’s estimator 
is necessarily inconsistent to some (perhaps very slight) degree. More im- 
portantly, the assumption suggests little reason to try the method in most 
countries, which have highly diverse electoral districts. In short, Thomsen’s 
justification for his procedure may provide reassurance in a few cases like 
those he examines in his first book, but it is hard to see how it can serve 
as a statistical foundation for an inferential method dealing with aggregate 


electoral data generally.” 


°There is a second potential difficulty as well in using the aggregate correlation to 
estimate the individual-level relationship. One must have variance to compute correla- 
tions. If all districts tend to homogeneity, then so do their vote proportions. Estimates of 
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Thomsen also discusses a second assumption needed for his model, in 
addition to the district homogeneity condition. He says that when there 
is more than one underlying dimension present in electoral data, then all 
dimensions are assumed to have the same ratio of within-district to across- 
district variance (Thomsen, 1987, pp. 52-55).'° This is an important postu- 
late when the Thomsen method is extended to multidimensional analyses. 
However, in the customary factor-analytic sense of dimension, all the statis- 


tical estimates in the book are based on the existence of a single underlying 


dimension (plus a disturbance term). With a single dimension, an assump- 


tion about constant variance ratios across dimensions is trivially satisfied. 
Hence the only assumption actually used to support the book’s estimates is 
the district homogeneity condition. 

At times, however, Thomsen uses the term “dimension” in a somewhat 
different sense. Thus he suggests that equation (8) above should have no 
disturbance term, since disturbances indicate the presence of at least one 
additional dimension (Thomsen, 1987, pp. 60-61). Now thinking about dis- 
turbances as ordinary dimensions is somewhat unorthodox: The tetrachoric 
correlation calculations critically assume that the dimensions are perfectly 
correlated over time while the disturbances are perfectly uncorrelated over 
time, which makes it difficult to think of both as “dimensions.” However, 
the Thomsen assumption about variance ratios would be perfectly mean- 
ingful when applied to disturbances: It would assert that the disturbances 
have the same ratio of within-district to across-district variance as does the 


single dimension. Although Thomsen does not make use of this assumption 


correlations become very noisy (and in the limit, non-existent). This consideration raises 
the concern that as district homogeneity grows, the bias in substituting one correlation 
for another may not decline fast enough to overcome the rising standard error of the cor- 
relation. In such a case, Thomsen’s estimates would near validity just as our ability to 
compute them accurately evanesced. 

Throughout this paper, “across-district variance” is used in the analysis of variance 
sense. That is, it refers to the variance of the district means. Thus for districts, we have 
the usual verbal formula that “total variance = within variance + across variance.” 
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in his formal justification of the estimator, it turns out that it is sufficient 
to vindicate Thomsen’s procedures without resort to any political homo- 
geneity assumptions. Under this condition, then, Thomsen’s procedures are 
theoretically justified under rather more general conditions, and potential 
applications are not restricted to homogeneous countries with good herring 
on the menu. That is, this alternate assumption explains why the estimator 


works well in so many places. 


6 Justifying the Thomsen Identification Condition 


The alternate assumption that justifies the equality of aggregate and 
individual correlations in the Thomsen model may be stated informally as 
follows: 

New Identifying Assumption. On the probit scale, the proportion of total 
dimensional variance which is across districts is the same as the proportion 
of total disturbance variance which is across districts. 

To see the consequences of this assumption, recall that in the Thomsen 
model, the non-dimensional forces are taken to be white noise, i.e., inde- 
pendent random variables uncorrelated with themselves over time. They 
correlate neither with each other nor with the underlying dimension, and 
neither at the same time period nor across periods. Their variance for each 
person is unity (by definition of the probit scale), and their variance across 
districts is denoted by 77 for each time period t = 1, 2. 

The other two variances needed are dimensional variance within dis- 
tricts, assumed to be the constant o? for all districts, and the dimensional 
variance across districts, defined as var(p;) = w*. Finally, we define “vote 


propensities,” v;;;, as: 
= Ot + Aepji + + (18) 


with e;;; ~ N(0,1), meaning that e;;; has a standard normal distribution 
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at both time periods for all voters. If we then assume that v;;; = 1 when 

v;;; 2 9, and is zero otherwise, we have the setup of equation (5) above. 
That is, individual voters behave as if they obeyed a conventional probit 
equation. 

In this notation, then, the new assumption set out at the beginning 
of this section, that the voters’ dimensional positions and their random 
disturbances each have the same ratio X of cross-district variance to total 


variance, may be written as: 


(19) 


for t = 1,2. 

We now show that the above assumptions and definitions imply the 

equality between aggregate and individual Pearson correlations which Thom- 

sen uses to identify his model. First, within a single district 7, the individual- 

level correlation between vote propensities at the two time periods is the 

ratio of squared covariance to the two variances, as usual, and it is straight- 
forwardly shown to be: 

(1 + + 


(20) 


To get the individual-level correlation across the entire population, note 
that the additional dimensional variance across districts must be added to 
numerator and denominator, and the additional variance due to the random 
district means u;; must be attached to the denominator: 
2 2\2 
[BF (o? + w?) +14 (0? + +14 75] 


(21) 
On the aggregate level, the corresponding squared correlation is again 
the ratio of squared covariance to the two variances, which from (8) is: 


B? 
(B2w? + + Ts) /9 


'(v,;), = 


(22) 
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f 

2 2 

o* + u* 


with g = (1 + G7o0*)(1 + B3o"). 

Now, multiplying numerator and denominator of Tr. in equation (21) 
by A*/g gives, after a little arithmetic, the equation for Veen in equation 
(22). In short, the new assumption of this section implies Thomsen’s iden- 
tifying condition: We may use the aggregate correlation as an estimate of 
the corresponding individual correlation. 

Finally, note that Thomsen’s justification for his identification condition, 
namely that districts are perfectly homogeneous dimensionally, corresponds 
to w* = r? = 0. In this case, there is no cross-district variance in either di- 
mensional positions or disturbances. This justification is certainly sufficient 
for identification: It obviously implies the equal ratios condition of equation 
(18). But just as clearly, the assumption of equal-variance ratios is the more 
general condition, and the one that justifies application to heterogeneous 


countries such as Great Britain. 


7 An Application to British Voter Transitions 


Donald Stokes’ (1969) justly famous study of British voter transitions 
from 1964 to 1966 sounded the death knell for Goodman’s ecological re- 
gression technique. In a sample of seats with straight fights, and using 
panel survey data for comparison, Stokes showed that ecological regression 
substantially overestimated the loyalty of Tory voters in this period, and 
underestimated their defection rate. In fact, the defection rate estimate was 
a meaningless number, -2.5%. (Its standard error was not given by Stokes, 
but recomputation shows it to be 0.6 percentage points, so that the estimate 
is more than four standard errors below zero—certainly not due to chance). 

Great Britain is a good test for Thomsen’s estimator, since it clearly vi- 
olates his homogeneity condition: Welsh mining towns are not like Knights- 
bridge in London. It is straightforward to use Thomsen’s method to estimate 


the transition rates, using steps (a) through (d) above. The correlation be- 
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tween the probit-transformed votes in straight-fight seats turns out to be 
0.987, and the fit shows little sign of nonlinearity.'! (See Figure 3.) Trans- 
formed back to the original constituency vote data, the fit appears very 
little different from the conventional ecological regression line. (See Figure 
4.) However, it is worth recalling that the ecological regression estimates of 
loyalty and defection rates are equal to the heights of the line as it passes 
through « = 0 and z = 1. A close look at Figure 3 will demonstrate that the 
Thomsen fit is much better at the extremes of the plot, raising the possibil- 
ity that its transition rate estimates will improve on those from ecological 
regression. 

Carrying out steps (a) to (d) of the Thomsen method produces the es- 
timates given in Table la: p = 0.89 and q = 0.02. They are indeed much 
closer than ecological regression to Stokes’ panel estimates of p = 0.87 and 
q = 0.03, and well within the survey sampling error.!* This first test is 
certainly encouraging, and a sign that Thomsen’s estimator may be suc- 
ceeding even in a diverse country such as Britain. However, the test cannot 
be decisive when the 95% confidence interval for the loyalty rate from the 
panel data ranges widely from 83-91%. The ecological regression estimates 


fall well outside that range, so that we can be certain that traditional meth- 


ods would have deluded us. But we cannot say whether Thomsen is truly 


accurate. 


‘A quadratic term was tried for the data of Table 3. Its t-ratio exceeded unity, and 
it seemed to be picking up the slight dip in the points in the middle of the figure. But 
since the quadratic term was not close to significance at conventional levels, and since on 
the original scale of vote fractions, it improved the standard error of fit only in the fifth 
decimal place, it was ignored. 

'2The Thomsen estimates in the table are from the exact method rather than the 
approximation using Yule’s Q. The latter differs by nearly three percentage points in its 
estimate of p and two points in its estimate of g, demonstrating that the approximation 
may be rather rough. In the application to American presidential voting below, the 
approximation is even worse—four points off on p and three points on q. All four of these 
approximation errors moved the estimates away from the panel proportions. On the other 
hand, the use of the logistic rather than the probit transformation had virtually no effect 
on the results 
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The difficulty with the straight-fight estimates is that the panel sample 


size from those seats is rather small—fewer than 325 people from each party 
in 1964 (Butler and Stokes, 1969, p. 333). This widens the sampling interval 
and makes it difficult to see how well the estimators are doing. An alternative 
is to use the national survey sample, including those areas in which a Liberal 
stood. There is no difficulty in defining major-party loyalty and defection 
rates over the larger sample, of course, and with the larger dataset, the 
standard errors improve greatly. Moreover, the relatively small number 
of Liberal votes nationally (11.2% in 1964, 8.5% in 1966), combined with 
their party’s centrist location, means that they affect the transition rates 
between the two major parties only marginally when their candidates stand 
in a district (Butler and Stokes, 1969, pp. 331-38). 

To compare with national survey estimates, it would be best to use 
national data for the ecological regression and Thomsen estimators. For the 
purposes of this paper, however, only the straight-fight data are used for the 
two aggregate estimators, with their estimates converted to their national 
counterparts. In the case of ecological regression, no conversion is necessary, 
since the Goodman assumptions are that transition rates are everywhere the 
same in expectation. For the Thomsen model, the bivariate normal area in 
step (c) must be recomputed, since in the straight-fight seats, the Tories 
received 41.2% and 37.6% of the vote in these two years, while nationally 
they took 49.6% and 46.7% of the two-party vote. The computations must be 
modified accordingly (by changing the quantities a, and a2 in equation (12) 
and then recomputing). In summary, then, the national survey estimates 
are taken from the full survey sample (Butler and Stokes, 1969, p. 290), 
while the aggregate-data estimates are computed from straight-fight data 
projected to the national level. 

The comparisons are given in Table 1b. As the table shows, the survey es- 


timates now have much smaller confidence intervals, so that we may be 95% 
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certain that the true national loyalty rate fell between 89% and 93%, and 
the defection rate between 1% and 4%. The ecological regression estimates 
remain dreadful. The estimates from the Thomsen estimator, however, are 
astonishingly good by any standards; they fall virtually at the exact center 


of the survey estimates, with very small standard errors. 


8 When Does the Thomsen Method Fail? 


The Thomsen estimator succeeds so often, not because the equal-variance 
assumption is exactly fulfilled, but because it will often hold approximately. 
There are leftists and rightists in every district; there are people who defect 
from their partisanship in every district. Thus most of the variation in both 
partisanship and in sho;t-term forces is within districts rather than across 
them. Hence all the ratios in equation (18) are generally small; assuming 
them equally small is often a reasonable approximation. For example, the 
British 1964 and 1966 elections exhibit pro-Labour but otherwise quite con- 
ventional outcomes with small cross-district variation in short-term forces, 
and thus offer hope that the variance ratio condition may be met. 

Nevertheless, Thomsen’s method cannot be applied blindly. When strong 
short-term forces batter the electorate, particularly when those forces are not 
conventionally partisan in character, there is no guarantee that the Thomsen 
procedure will be successful. 

A good stress test for the Thomsen estimator is the estimation of Amer- 
ican voter transitions between presidential votes in 1956 and 1960. The 
first election was a successful re-election bid by Dwight D. Eisenhower; he 


enjoyed strong cross-over support from Democrats as a result of his leader- 


ship in World War II and his ending of the Korean War early in his pres- 


idency. The 1960 election, by contrast, pulled different voters in different 
directions as strong anti-Catholic feelings drew some Protestants away from 


their Democratic moorings and religious loyalty pulled Catholic Republicans 
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in the other direction. None of these substantial short-term forces in 1956 
and 1960 have appeared in any subsequent elections, and rarely beforehand; 
they are not conventional partisan divisions. Thus equal variance ratios be- 
tween disturbances and partisanship are not to be expected. The Thomsen 
estimator may well fail. 

Figure 5 gives the plot of two-party vote proportions by state, along 
with the OLS regression line. The fit is obviously just fair, although the 
modest swing to the Demorats is visible, along with the short-term forces. 
(Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Louisiana are heavily Catholic; South 
Carolina and Mississippi contain large numbers of fundamentalist Protes- 
tants (Erikson et al.,, 1993, p. 67).) Perhaps surprisingly, deleting the 


southern states made very little difference in the regression fit; they were 


retained.'’ Table 6 shows the slightly improved fit when the vote propor- 


tions are transformed to the probit scale. 

Table 2 lists the implied transition rates from the Thomsen estimator, 
ecological regression, and the American National Election Study panel. The 
Thomsen estimates and the ecological coefficients are quite close, but neither 
is near the panel estimates. The hypothesis that the Thomsen loyalty rate p 
is identical to the panel p is rejected at the 0.01 level (two-tailed); the same 
is true when the ecological regression p is compared with the panel estimate. 


Here the Thomsen estimator has reached the limits of applicability. 


9 Conclusion 


There are strong reasons to believe that conventional ecological regression 


and its extensions are inherently statistically biased wher used with aggre- 


13 Various robust regression lines were fitted. Some varied from the OLS fit, particularly 
when the southern states were included, though they tended to return nearer the OLS 
line when the South was out. The fits were also sensitive to the inclusion of particular 
states. In short, while the OLS fit to the full set of points is not grossly misleading, the 
usual regression warning signs are very much in evidence. 


gate electoral data, since they take no account of what is known theoretically 
about how people vote (Achen and Shively, 1995, ch. 3). Unobservable vari- 
able models hold out the promise of escape from this half-century old box. 

Unobservable variable models for ecological inference are less well known 
than older alternatives. Their identification conditions are only beginning to 
be charted, and their performance in practice has only begun to be tested. 
However, one particular version due to Thomsen has enjoyed a remarkable 
success rate thus far. The present paper has supplied another example of 
its success, this time in a country that might previously have been thought 
unpromising for applications of the method. With the many other examples 
provided by Thomsen (1979) and Berglund and Thomsen (1990), this class 
of models has proven their ability to outperform standard methods such 
as ecological regression. The underlying theory is more subtle, and the 
ensuing computations slightly more elaborate. But with better computing 
packages making nonlinear least squares and maximum likelihood estimation 
conveniently programmable, this distinction from conventional regression is 
of rapidly diminishing importance. 

It remains true that assumptions matter. Just as the conventional eco- 
logical regression assumptions have proved dangerously inaccurate in ap- 
plications, so also the Thomsen procedure may be equally misleading in 
circumstances for which it is not suited. An American example using state- 
level data demonstrated the point. 


The failures of ecological regression, even with very small geographic 


units, has long been known. Better ideas are now available, but there may be 


limits on what any estimator can accomplish. For example, it is possible that 
political units the size of American states will never be suitable for ecological 
inference. Thomsen (1979, pp. 79-80) split Denmark into eight regions 
before applying his estimator. These Danish regions have approximately 


the population of a single American congressional district, and a medium- 
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size American state like Indiana is more populous than all of Denmark. 
Similarly, Ohio exceeds Belgium, Michigan has more people than Sweden, 
and New Jersey outranks Austria. Making states the observational units 


asks much of the data. 


It may be that we should begin to ask, not whether a particular ecolog- 


ical estimator is successful, but rather how populous and heterogeneous a 
geographic unit it can handle. The Thomsen estimator appears not to be 
reliable with units of several million people, but it has performed magnifi- 
cently with districts of up to 50,000 voters, as in the British case, as well as 
with smaller units in northern European applications. At present, it is the 


best voter transition rate estimator we have. 
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10 Appendix: Computing the Integral in Equa- 
tion (12) 


The following S-Plus code is an example of how the computation in 
equation (12) may be performed. 

The fraction of the vote obtained by the British Conservatives in straight 
fights was 0.41 in 1964 and 0.38 in 1966. After each district vote v;; is trans- 
formed to &~'(v;) on the probit scale, the ecological correlation between 
the transformed votes at the two time periods is 0.987. The computation 


then proceeds as follows: 


vi <- .41 

v2 <- .38 

r <- .987 

ecol<- function(x) 

{ dnorm(x) * (1 - pnorm(( -qnorm(v2) - r * x) / 
(1 - r°2)*.5)) } 


integrate(ecol, -qnorm(v1), Inf) 


The resulting integral is p;; = 0.367. Inserted into equations (13) and 
(14), it produces the estimates of p and q given as the Thomsen estimates 
in Table la. (There are small differences in the third decimal place due to 


fewer significant digits being used in this expositional example.) 


y 
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Parameter Panel Thomsen Ecological Regression 


Tory-to-Tory loyalty (p) 0.87 0.886 0.949 
(0.022) (0.004) (0.008) 


Labour-to-Tory defection (q) 0.03 0.018 -0.025 
(0.010) (0.003) (0.003) 


Table la. Voter transition rate estimates in British parliamentary straight- 


fight seats, 1964-1966 (standard errors in parentheses). The panel estimates 
are from Stokes (1969) and Butler and Stokes (1969, p. 290); their stan- 
dard errors have been computed by the author. The aggregate data are 
from Butler and King (1966). Thomsen’s r = 0.987; the aggregate sample 
size m = 145; the successive two-party vote proportions for the Tories in 


straight-fight seats are 0.412 and 0.376. 


Parameter Panel Thomsen Ecological Regression 


Tory-to-Tory loyalty (p) 0.914 0.914 0.949 
(0.011) (0.004) (0.008) 


Labour-to-Tory defection (q) 0.025 0.027 -0.025 
(0.006) (0.003) (0.006) 


Table 1b. Voter transition rate estimates for all British parliamentary seats, 
1964-1966 (standard errors in parentheses). The data sources are the same 


as in Table la. The Thomsen and ecological regression estimates are com- 


puted on straight-fight data and then projected to all seats—see the text. The 


successive national Tory two-party vote proportions are 0.496 and 0.467. 
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Parameter Panel Thomsen Ecological Regression 


Democrat-to-Democrat loyalty (p) 0.855 0.714 0.713 
(0.020) (0.045) (0.050) 


Republican-to-Democrat defection (q) 0.269 0.345 0.328 
(0.020) (0.033) (0.038) 


Table 2. Voter transition rate estimates for United States presidential elec- 
tions, 1956-1960 (standard errors in parentheses). The panel data are from 
the American National Election panel survey for those years; standard errors 
have been computed by the author. The Thomsen and ecological regression 
estimates are based on state-level two-party vote proportions (Scammon, 
1965, pp. 19-21). Thomsen’s correlation r = 0.547; the aggregate sample 
size m = 48; the successive Democratic proportions of the two-party vote 


are 0.422 and 0.501. 
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In the context of what might be called "multiculturalism the morning after," much 
criticism has focused on the divisiveness stemming from newly-articulated constructs 
of "difference." Already five years ago, Arthur Schlesinger warned about the 
disuniting of America in his celebrated reflection on a multicultural society.’ More 


recently, Jean Bethke Elshtain, herself a major feminist voice, has criticized the often 


mean-spirited, anti-democratic "identity absolutism" which has undercut the prospect of 


meaningful public discourse: 


The language of opposition now appears as a Cascading series of 
manifestos that tell us we cannot live together; we cannot work together; 
we are not in this together; we are not Americans who have something in 
common, but racial, ethnic, gender, or sexually identified clans who 
demand to be "recognized" only or exclusively as "different." Think about 
how odd this is on the face of it: | require that you recognize that we 
have nothing in common with one another. This demand is rapidly 


becoming a shared civic zaniness that threatens to implode our culture.’ 


Or still more pointedly: 


But honoring our distinctions, as peoples of a particular heritage and 


individuals of particular gifts, is far different from the current construction 
of "difference" as a form of group homogeneity that brooks no 
disagreement or distinction within and can maintain itself only as a 
redoubt against threatening "enemies" from without, whether this takes 
the form of a walled-in garden suburb, academic balkanization (a word 
that, alas, has grown ever more apt), or political rallies to which no 
members of spurned groups or genders are admitted and during which 


they are demonized.” 


Even those, like the author, generally sympathetic to the multiculturalist impulse have 
major reservations regarding the often essentialist reductionism within which the 
concept of difference is frequently cast, as if in the modern world our complex, 
multiple and sometimes fragmented identities could be reduced to one attribute only 
which somehow constitutes the central core of our very being (as in the notion, for 
example, of an integral biack, and integral woman or an integral jew). More often than 
not, the various attributes of our identities do not line up the same way on any given 
issue, and frequently loyalties to such entities as race, religion, ethnicity, gender, 
Class, profession, or region are divided or even in inner-conflict. Moreover, as 


Richard Rorty suggests, “most of us identify with a number of different communities 


and are equally reluctant to marginalize ourselves from any of them. This diversity of 


identifications increases with education, just as the number of communities with which 


a person may identity increases with civilization.‘ 
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What sense then can we make of the concept of difference, especially those of 
us who regard it positively, but who nevertheless are committed practically to 
tolerance and an expansive, non-exclusivist, sense of solidarity? A false choice, 
though one which seems to underlie many of the discussions on multiculturalism, is 


between the particularism of the one side versus the universalism of the other, the one 


deriving from newly-articulated constructs of difference, the other deriving from the 


Enlightenment. It is possible to value difference, yet make none of the unwarranted 
universalist presumptions typical of the Enlightenment in order to preserve tolerance 
and solidarity. This approach, a synthesis of Gadamer's concept of hermeneutics and 
Rorty's concept of solidarity, | call xenologica and shall try to develop shortly. As a 
way into the problem, | have chosen one frequently invoked domain of difference, 
race, though | am confident that other domains (e.g., gender, ethnicity) would have 
done as well. Writing on race, one of France's major authorities, Albert Memmi, has 
noted that all racism is based on difference, but he is quick to add that not all 
difference is racism. What is central is the interpretation of difference and what 
inferences may be drawn from it.° Indeed, it is the interpretive dimension of the 
problem of difference which points towards hermeneutics as a fruitful place to begin, 
especially in a situation like our own where we have assertions of difference but no 
way to talk meaningfully about them, no framework within which a conversation might 
fruitfully unfold. Moreover, what adds particular urgency to the problem is the fairly 
widespread suspicion that we have reached a historical point (post-modernism) where 


few of the Enlightenment-derived paradigms (racism-antiracism, left-right, equality- 
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inequality) any longer capture adequately the newer or reconstituted constructs of 
difference. The eclipse of established categories, fixed universals, allegedly true 
methods and imputed foundations has opened a theoretical and practical void within 
which discussions of difference have rarely gone beyond self-assertion and never 


seem to reach mutual recognition or understanding. 


Difference and Post-Modernism 


The post-modernist critique of the Enlightenment by now is generally known, 
and here | would elaborate only several points to situate the ground upon which 
multicultural constructions of difference are erected. By the post-modern condition, 
Jean-Francois Lyotard meant the widespread disbelief in those metanarratives which 


served as foundations for Modernity (e.g., Reason, Progress, Human Nature, the 


Proletariat).° First and foremost, this meant a growing disbelief in the universality 


presumed by the Enlightenment (universal conditions of true knowledge, a universal 
concept of human nature, etc.) whereby all particularity was either a priori suspect (as 
in the case of religion, tradition, and localism, seen as obstacles to "higher" universal 
identities) or reduced to variations on a common underlying theme. Critics of the 
West go so far as to claim that this alleged universalism was little more than Western 
particularism masquerading as universality for the purpose of legitimating the 
subjugation of non-western peoples, or, in other words, hegemony. This privileging of 


the universal over the particular had several dimensions. 
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1. Reason concerned itself with epistemology and universal conditions of 
knowledge based upon an ideal method and an ideal subject which were neutral, 
objective and therefore true. Knowledge was a correspondence between inner 
properties of the mind and external reality, a correspondence unmediated by historical 
specificity, prejudice or language. True thinkers confronted empirical reality as a 
tabula rasa -- nonhistorical, nonsituational, noncontextual. True knowledge was 
"discovered" by distancing and objectifying reality, explaining it according to universal 
principles. This concern for method entailed a rejection or overcoming of situated, 
wrongheaded and "apparent" provincialisms such as superstition, prejudice or what 


today we would call ethnocentrism in favor of a neutral God's-eye view from which 


true universal judgements could be made. Even before the emergence of post- 


modernism, phenomenologists, existentialists and philosophers of science raised 


fundamental objections to this Enlightenment concept of Reason. 


2. Progress was understood as a unilinear historical trajectory to higher and 
happier stages of development through Reason. This entailed emancipation from 
allegedly lower and diverse forms to higher universal ones. Rootedness in tradition, a 
suspect form of ignorance, was seen as an obstacle to be overcome on the path to 
more universal forms of association. Tonnies' Gemeinshaft und Gesellschaft and later 
modernization theory reflected this Enlightenment bias against traditional forms of 
identity and association in favor of presumably "enlightened" (symbolically 


counterposed to “obscure") universal ones (cities, rational nation-states, contracts, 
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functionally-based groups). To Enlightenment thinkers Progress was understood as 
emancipation, while for many post-modernist critics this concept of Progress meant 
the cruel destruction of diversity in favor of globai homogenization, one-dimensionality 


or what is sometimes referred to as MacWorld. 


3. Human Nature or Mankind was viewed as having a common, universal 
basis; differences were either apparent or else destined to disappear with further 
development. Joseph de Maistre, one of the most severe critics of the French 
Enlightenment noted: ‘In the course of my life | have seen Frenchmen, Italians, 
Russians; | even know, thanks to Montesquieu, that one can be a Persian; but man | 
have never met." Given the underlying universality of human nature, the enlightened 
subject need not confuse the apparent situated world around him with a higher reality. 
Thus the true enlightened subject, possessor of Reason, a universal man of the worid 
was an Unencumbered Self, autonomous, free, liberated from history, context and 


situation. Borrowing from the communitarian critique of liberalism, most advocates of 


multiculturalism believe in the Situated Self, one, that is, whose identity, understanding 


and loyalty is rooted in culture, time and place, one for whom solidarity and 


contingency are ontological bases of beirig, not mere appearances to be transcended 


through abstract Reason and universal judgements. 
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Antiracism and Difference 


Classic antiracism’ was derived from Enlightenment sources: a belief in Science 
(which demonstrated that distinct races do not exist), and a belief in universal 
humanity, such that enlightened, well-meaning individuals get "beyond race” by 
discovering some objective, race-neutral point from which truly human judgements 
could be made. Racists, from this perspective, are those who not merely obstruct the 
march to universal humanity, but those who promote a state of superstition and 
ignorance by investing an irrational form of particularity with apparent meaning and 


pernicious solidarity. Here, one is either a racist or an antiracist; right or wrong. 


Recently, classic antiracism has been subjected to intense criticism by scholars 


who have actively combatted racial intolerance and who by no means could be 


accused of racism.® One fundamental question raised in this critique is whether or not 


the racism-antiracism paradigm adequately captures other possibilities regarding race. 
Logically, the contrast class to racism should be non-racism, not antiracism. Is 
everyone who is not an anti-racist a racist? Are all instances of racial solidarity racist 
( including negritude, black power, jewish communalism) to the degree that they 
privilege the particular over the universal? In short, are all constructs of difference 
mediated by race, including those which do not attack or demonize the Others, racist? 
Are there instances when a desire for differentialist identities is not racist, and, if so, 


how could the classic racism-antiracism paradigm account for them? 
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In 1971, Claude Lévi-Strauss argued in a famous speech at the United Nations 
that a certain degree of ethnocentrism was not only natural but inevitable if interacting 
cultures were to defend their boundaries and reproduce themselves. In the preface to 


The View from Afar, Lévi-Strauss reiterates the central portion of that address, the 


difference between racism as a doctrine and natural ethnocentrism: 


One cannot put in the same category, or impute automatically to the 
same prejudice, the attitude held by individuals or groups that their 
loyalty to certain values makes them partially or totally insensitive to 
other values. It is not at all invidious to place one way of life or thought 
above all others or to feel little drawn to other people or groups whose 
way Of life, respectable in themselves, are quite remote from the system 
to which one is traditionally bound. Such relative incommunicability 
certainly does not authorize anyone to oppress or destroy the values one 
had rejected, or their representatives; but within these limitations, it is not 
at all repugnant. It may even be the price paid so that they system of 
values of each spiritual family or each community are preserved and find 


within themselves the resources necessary for their renewal.® 


Drawing upon Lévi-Strauss, the left-wing anthropologist Robert Jaulin sought to 


preserve particularistic collective Third World identities against ethnocide by the West. 


is Lévi-Strauss' defense of natural ethnocentrism or Jaulin's defense of difference 
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racist? Where could they be situated in the racism-antiracism paradigm? 
Furthermore, how are we to judge movements of the Extreme Right (like the Front 


National in France) who in strikingly similar terms defend a droit a la différence for 


Europeans to preserve their distinctive identities as well? They ask, in substance, why 


should Europeans be forced to play the global game by the rules of universalism when 
the Third World has a distinctive right to preserve its particularity?"° These questions 
regarding race and difference literally explode the classic racism-antiracism paradigm, 
for no consistent universal principles which one could derive from that paradigm 
obtain. In fact, as Pierre-André Taguieff has repeatedly argued, antiracism has been 


impotent theoretically and politically in confronting this new type of "racism" (which he 


terms néo-racisme différentialiste) which, unlike the old, is not based on biology and a 


presumed hierarchy of races, but on cultural difference." 


To return to Albert Memmi's insight, all racism is based on difference, but not 
all difference is racist; what is central is the interpretation of difference, how one 
understands the Other. Short of clinging to untenable Enlightenment schematae 
which reduce apparent differences to universal categories, can we find an alternative 
way of interpreting the Other which, at the same time, respects particularity while 


promoting tolerance and mutual recognition? 
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Xenologica 


Xenologica may be understood as an approach to interpreting the Other. It is 
theoretically counterposed to xenophobia (or an uncritical fear and rejection of the 
Other) and xenophilia (or an uncritical embrace of the Other), neither of which is 
acceptable on logical or normative grounds, for in both instances the Other is 
externalized and never inter-subjectively recognized as being part of individual and 
collective self-constitution. Unlike the unencumbered, free-floating Enlightenment 
concept of the self, and its abstract, method-driven concept of Reason, xenologica 
presupposes an ontological basis of understanding wherein all selves, as bearers of 
determinate historical meanings and practices, are situated. As interpretive beings 
selves are not passive, unreflective products of diverse traditions nor may they be 
understood as having fixed essences which remain constant throughout historical 
change and encounters with Others. Self-interpretation, self-reflection and self- 
formation, all associated with the concept of Bildung, unfold within given contexts, 


within a given "being in the worid" (Heidegger's notion of Dasein). 


Xenologica, understood as interpretation of the Other, draws heavily on 
hermeneutics which views understanding as essentially dialogical. The very 
metaphors Gadamer and Rorty use (Gadamer: fusion of horizons; Rorty: webs of 


meaning which are woven and re-woven through conversation) underscore the 


centrality of dialogue. But dialogue is never entered into from the standpoint of some 
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neutral, objective place beyond tradition, prejudice, provincialism or ethnocentrism. As 


Rorty often says, we start from where we are. As opposed to Enlightenment 


reasoning, where prejudice and ethnocentrism are cast aside in search of this 
privileged “objective” place from which universal judgements might be made, the 
hermeneutic point of departure, the "where we are,” is prejudice (Gadamer) or 
ethnocentrism (Rorty), purged of the pejorative connotations associated with the 
Enlightenment. Prejudice rather is a pre-conception, a pre-judgement, a pre- 
understanding, a pre-disposition. Because understanding is ontologically situated, 
prejudices so understood are inescapable. There can be no question of interpreters 
ridding themselves of all preconceptions and prejudices in so far as all dialogue is 
undertaken by situated selves in situated contexts; moreover preconceptions and 


prejudices are embedded in the very linguistic medium of communication. 


Prejudice, on this view, is a point of departure, not a point of arrival. It is the 


initial directedness of our being. As Gadamer puts it: 


It is not so much our judgements as it is our prejudices that constitute 
our being. This is a provocative formulation, for | am using it to restore 
to its rightful place a positive concept of prejudice that was driven out of 
linguistic usage by the French and English Enlightenment. It can be 
shown that the concept of prejudice did not originally have the meaning 


we have attached to it. Prejudices are not necessarily unjustified and 
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erroneous, so that they will inevitably distort the truth. In fact, the 
historicity of our existence entails that prejudices, in the literal sense of 
the word, constitute the initial directedness of our whole ability to 
experience. They are simply conditions whereby we experience 
something -- whereby what we encounter says something to us. This 
formulation certainly does not mean that we are enclosed within a wall of 
prejudices and only let through the narrow portals those things that can 
produce a pass saying, "Nothing new will be said here." Instead we 
welcome just that guest who promises something new to our curiosity. 
But how do we know the guest whom we admit is one who has 
something new to say to us. Is not our expectation and our readiness to 
hear the new also necessarily determined by the oid that has already 


taken possession of us?” 


Ciearly there may be prejudices that are unwarranted and illegitimate, but these can 
only be tested in dialogue and not determined a priori according to universal principles 


or foundations. In fact, it is precisely through making prejudices conscious and 


subject to critical interpretation that one-sidedness, distortion and misunderstanding 


can be corrected and potentially overcome. The very act of entering into a critical 
dialogue with the Other necessarily presupposes that one's initial position could be 


wrong, misinformed or seriously mistaken. 
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Gadamer calls the understanding that emerges from a hermeneutic encounter 
with the Other (which could be a text, a person, a group or even another historical 
period) a "fusion of horizons." It occurs when the prejudices, beliefs and commitments 
of interpretive horizons are mutually recognized. This hermeneutic encounter with the 
Other is not only critical in terms of reaching an understanding of what had been 
initially foreign, it is also self-critical. As David Linge points out in his editor's preface 


to Gadamer's Philosophical Hermeneutics: 


It is precisely in confronting the otherness of the text -- in hearing its 
challenging viewpoint -- and not in preliminary methodological self- 
purgations, that the reader's own prejudices (i.e., his present horizons) 
are thrown into relief and thus come to critical self-consciousness. This 
hermeneutic phenomenon is at work in the history of cultures as well as 
in individuals, for it is in times of intense contact with other cultures 


(Greece with Persia or Latin Europe with Islam) that a people become 


most acutely aware of the limits and questionableness of it its deepest 


assumptions. Collision with the other's horizons makes us aware of 
assumptions so deep-seated that they would otherwise remain 
unnoticed. This awareness of our own historicity and finitude -- our 
consciousness of effective history -- brings with it an openness to new 


possibilities that is the precondition of genuine understanding.”* 
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A hermeneutic encounter with the Other thus necessitates both a willingness to go 
beyond one's prejudices and an open, non-dogmatic stance toward new possibilities. 
As Gadamer puts it, "Reaching an understanding in conversation presupposes that 


both partners are ready for it and are trying to recognize the full value of what is alien 


and opposed to them."* In a similar vein, Gadamer uses the metaphor of translation 


to capture the experience of allowing the foreign to become one's own, of becoming, 
so to speak, bilingual. Translation “allows the foreign to become one's own, not by 
destroying it critically or reproducing it uncritically, but by explicating it within one's 


own horizons with one's own concepts and thus giving it new validity."*° 


Hermeneutics as a practice is central to Bildung or self-cultivation or the 
growing sophistication which flows from experience mediated by interpretation and 
dialogue (something which Rorty, in a similar vein, calls edification). However, unlike 
Hegel, for whom self-formation culminates in absolute knowledge, or a final synthesis, 
for both Gadamer and Rorty, as Georgia Warnke notes, experience and edification 
lead in the opposite direction: not to absolute knowledge but, as Gadamer puts it, "to 
that openness to experience that is set free by experience itself." The value of 


experience is the not accumulation of knowledge but rather increased openness and 


non-dogmatism to the new: 


The truth of experience always contains the relation to new experience. 


Hence, the person who one Calis experienced has not only become 
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experienced through experience; that person is also open for 
experiences. The termination of his experience, the completed being of 
that which we call experience, does not consist in one's already knowing 
everything and already knowing everything better. In contrast, the 
experienced person rather proves to be the radically undogmatic person, 
the person who, because he has had so many experiences and has 
learned from experiences, is especially able to have new experiences 


and to learn from experiences." 


It will be remembered that xenologica -- or a critical, interpretive encounter with the 
Other -- was initially theorized with the aim of filling that void which makes 
contemporary assertions of difference so difficult and so contentious. Our aim was to 
preserve an ontological basis for difference or particularity, in opposition to 
Enlightenment universalism, but also promote the very mutual recognition and inter- 
group solidarity that has been missed by those sympathetic to difference but 
stubbornly distant from politically-correct conformism, narrow identity politics and being 
closed off from the Others. To account for mutual recognition and openness towards 
the Other, we have made use of Gadamer's hermeneutics. For the step beyond, from 


mutual recognition to solidarity, we turn to Rorty who agrees with Lévi-Strauss on 


natural ethnocentrism and a relative incommensurability between cultures. 


Ethnocentrism is Rorty's point of departure, just as prejudice is Gadamer's. We start 


from where we are, with those local, particularistic nets of beliefs and meanings we 
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have woven and rewoven over time through dialogue. Yet it is precisely through this 
dialogical process, which has traditionally given us a relatively restricted sense of 
collective identity, that we can weave and reweave ever more expansive nets so that 
the Other becomes not simply a "fellow member of the human race," but “one of us." 
As distinct from the Enlightenment view where through Reason we discover a bedrock 
of universal human essence and feel solidarity with others simply because they are 
human beings, Rorty insists that we create a more expansive sense of solidarity 
dialogically...it is not already out there to be “discovered.” Reflecting on Kant's 


slogan “We have obligations to human beings simply as such," Rorty notes: 


The right way to construe the slogan is as urging us to create a more 
expansive sense of solidarity than we presently have. The wrong way is 
to think of it as urging us to recognize such a solidarity, as something 


that exists antecedently to our recognition of it."® 


This form of solidarity does not compel us to methodologically negate who we are 


and where we come from, instead it builds upon our creative capacity to enrich our 


Selves through interpreting and understanding our dialogical experience of Others. 
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British society has historically been relatively homogeneous, but in the postwar era 
substantial migration has converted it into a multinational, multicultural, multiracial society. 
The political representation of ethnic minorities’ is an important new development in British 
politics. A transition has been taking place among ethnic minorities from a primarily protest 
mode of participation to one of engagement in mainstream politics and institutions 
(Goulbourne 1990, 1). For the first time since the early 1900s, several members of ethnic 
minority groups were elected to Parliament in the 1987 general elections, and their numbers 
increased in 1992. In addition, the number of ethnic minority local councillors rose slowly 
over the course of the 1980s. Following the May 1990 local elections, at least 328 members 
of ethnic minority groups were serving on local councils throughout Britain, many for the 
first time. These newly elected councillors supply the data for my research.” 

Participation in parties, elections and representative institutions are important means 
for promoting political integration in democratic societies. This is the case because “such 
processes and institutions tend to reinforce identification with the rules, procedures and 
values of the polity, they enable the articulation of demands, they facilitate consent, and they 
strengthen acceptance of the legitimacy of the political system" (Solomos and Back 1991, 
216). The process of increasing ethnic minority political representation may thus have 
important ramifications for ethnic minority politics and the British representative system 
overall. As Studlar and Welch note, 


The quality and quantity of minority group representation in government, 
especially those chosen by popular vote, is one test of how well racially or 
ethnically integrated an advanced industrial society is (1990, 1). 


The term integration, when used in the context of relations between majority and 
minority populations, is typically defined as follows: 


Integration is a situation in which groups of different cultural backgrounds and 
different beliefs can participate in society on equal footing without losing their 
essential distinctiveness as individuals. People retain their cultural identity but 
are accepted as equal if total integration is attained (Cashmore and Troyna 
1990, 61). 


The political integration of ethnic minority elites in Britain would be evidenced by a 
broad consensus among them as to the perceived legitimacy of the regime and its agents, to 
the need for and the value of institutional participation, and to the effectiveness of the 
system’s outputs for their communities (Benyon and Solomos 1988, 416). Such political 
integration might also be defined by their incorporation "into the political system not as 
nominal but as effective members who participate actively in the decision-making process" 
(Anwar 1980, 56). Broadly speaking, ethnic minority elite political integration might thus be 
evidenced by these individuals’: 


Articulation of a desire for incorporation and acceptance into the political 
process. 
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Assertion of the value of ethnic minority participation in political parties, 
elections and pressure groups. 


Belief in the possibility of effective ethnic minority participation in and 
influence over policy formulation and decision-making. 


Perceptions that the regime’s outputs are beneficial to ethnic minorities, 
responsive to their demands and wants, and effective in their implementation. 


Affirmation of the value of increased ethnic minority representation on local 
councils and central government. 


Positive identification with the polity, the political system, and prevailing 
values. 


The perceptions and evaluations of ethnic minority councillors about political 
participation will reveal the extent to which they subscribe to the democratic myth: "that 
ordinary citizens ought to participate in politics and that they are in fact influential" (Almond 
and Verba 1965, 352). Were ethnic minority councillors to offer opinions that suggested a 
failure to believe that this "myth" held true for ethnic minorities in Britain, this would have 
negative implications for their political integration. That is, this would imply that ethnic 
minority councillors doubt the efficacy of political participation for ethnic minorities and, 
following on this, are unlikely to see potential for their political integration. 

Of course, integration is but one of the ways in which ethnic minorities may be 
associated with the wider political system. Alternatively, ethnic minority councillors’ 
perceptions may imply future minority-majority relationships characterized by: 


Ethnic minority unity arising from the development of a racial and ethnic 
consciousness. 


The dilution of ethnic minority politics as a result of political institutions’ 
creation of buffer mechanisms intended to sidetrack and patronize ethnic 
minority activists under the guise of providing special help. 


Growing ethnic minority disenchantment, alienation and withdrawal from the 
political process, which might result either in alternative forms of communal 
organization, such as religion, or more disruptive, violent expressions of 
individual alienation, such as the periodic eruption of violence in the inner 
cities (Jeffers 1991, 78). 


In this paper I focus on ethnic minority councillors’ attitudes with regard to political 
participation and forms of political organization and assess the extent to which councillors 
feel they have equal access to power and influence in political parties. Specifically, I 
consider whether these perceptions imply an unfolding pattern of political integration or 
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alienation.’ 

I first consider the types of participation ethnic minority councillors endorse as likely 
to be most effective in achieving their goals. Consideration is given to their assessments of 
both conventional and unconventional political activities. I further explore whether they view 
the major political parties as the most effective channels for making progress toward ethnic 
minority political goals and the degree to which they support the creation of alternative 
political organizations for ethnic minorities. I finally evaluate councillors’ views of the 


responsiveness of political parties to ethnic minorities and their ability to influence these 
institutions. 


Forms of Participation 


The degree to which ethnic minority councillors attest to the effectiveness of 
traditional democratic activities* will be an important indicator of their political integration. 
Were ethnic minority councillors to strongly endorse unconventional political activities’ and 
alternative forms of political organization arranged along racial and ethnic lines,° this could 
be interpreted as evidence of a lack of political integration. 

In the literature on ethnic minority political participation in Britain, there has been 
considerable discussion of the effectiveness of conventional political activities for ethnic 
minorities. Participation in political parties and elections is often seen as a hallmark of 
political integration and support for democratic politics (Layton-Henry and Studlar 1985, 
307). As Solomos further notes, such participation tends to reinforce identification with the 
rules, procedures and values of the polity, while enabling the articulation of demands, 
facilitating consent and strengthening acceptance of the legitimacy of the political system 
(1990, p. 141). 

However, political participation need not be limited to formal institutional channels 
and may indeed fall into categories that are not commonly acknowledged as being legitimate. 
It is often argued that for groups lacking in organizational and economic resources, collective 
action in the form of protest is the most effective type of political action (see Gamson 1968; 
Piven and Cloward 1974, 1977). According to Piven and Cloward, "the ability of an outcast 
minority to advance in the face of majority prejudices partly depends upon its ability to 
develop countervailing power" (1974, p. 265). They argue that such power is to be 
developed through disruptive political strategies which create crises to which political leaders 
must respond. In their view, electoral-representative systems can never be responsive to the 
powerless in society, and protest is the only effective form of political action for members of 
powerless groups. 

In the British case, "the absence of opportunities for institutional participation by local 
people" in local government (and national politics as well) has been frequently discussed.’ 
This lack of effective channels and opportunities for participation for inner city residents 
(large numbers of whom are ethnic minorities) is argued to have important implications for 
the maintenance of political order: 
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Participation is important not only to legitimize the regime and to aid the 
effectiveness of its performance, but also to enhance identification with the 
polity. Institutional participation facilitates integration and lowers the 
probability of dramatic non-institutional participation, or voice, in the form of 
violent protest. The lack of opportunities for participation in inner city areas 
may result in low levels of citizen consent and may adversely affect citizens 
views of the political system’s legitimacy (Benyon and Solomos 1988, 417). 


In keeping with this perspective, Benyon and Solomos argue that the root cause for the resort 
to nontraditional forms of participation that was observed among ethnic minorities in the 
early 1980s, particularly violent protest, was "the exclusion of specific groups from the 
processes of political, social and cultural incorporation...as this exclusion operates 
systematically over a long period, it produces a deep sense of injustice in the excluded 
groups which can flare into a violent form of protest" (1988, p. 418). Thus, they pursue a 
line of argument similar to that of Piven and Cloward, envisioning a future of increasing 
disaffection among ethnic minorities and a consequent turn to unconventional political 
behavior. 

Other scholars have argued, however, that protest politics, particularly violent protest, 
will be the exception rather than the rule among Britain’s ethnic minorities. For example, 
Studlar (1986) notes the following: 


Asians, who are by several indicators the most isolated group, are peaceful, 
fearful of violent repercussions and wedded to leaders who are reasonably 
adept at the politics of bureaucracy. (Afro-Caribbeans) are individualistic, lack 
organization and are probably too skeptical to mount an effective concerted 
attempt at political violence (p. 181) 


Studlar further argues that rather than sustained unconventional political behavior, what is 
more likely is sporadic, undisciplined street protest that is "not likely to yield substantial 
political benefit unless it can be utilized by nonwhite leaders as a threat to elicit political 
concessions" (1986, p. 182). Solomos (1990) also argues that any wholesale withdrawal from 
conventional political activities on the part of ethnic minorities is unlikely. 

The data indicated that ethnic minority councillors generally supported the use of 
conventional political activities. The most traditional forms of democratic participation 
(running for office, voting, joining political parties and community associations) were rated 
as “effective when ethnic minorities use them in pressing for change" (see Table 1). Indeed, 
a majority of ethnic minority councillors rated these activities as very effective. 

A variety of other conventional, but less institutionalized participatory activities 
(attending city meetings, contacting elected officials, joining single issue groups, signing a 
petition, and initiating court actions or legislation), also received majority endorsement as 
being effective, although they were more likely to be described as being only somewhat 
effective (Table 1). Overall, there was a general tendency to consider all conventional forms 
of political participation to be useful when ethnic minorities use them in pressing for change. 
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Table 1. Effectiveness of Various Forms of Participation 


Percentage Identifying These as Very or Somewhat Effective 


Very Somewhat Combined 
Activity Effective Effective Effectiveness 


Traditional 


Running for elective office 

Voting 

Joining political parties 

Joining/working in community associations 
Writing/calling elected officials 

Attending city meetings 

Initiating court actions and legislation 
Joining single issue groups 

Signing a petition 


Nontraditional 


Attending mass demonstrations 

Joining in boycotts 

Occupying buildings or factories (sit-ins) 
Joining in wildcat strikes 

Using group or violent protest 

Refusing to pay taxes or rent 


Number of cases in parentheses. 


These high approval ratings are not surprising given these councillors’ status as active 
participants in the formal political system. One would not expect those individuals who 
comprise the formal political system to describe its most fundamental participatory activities 
as illegitimate or ineffective. 

Two less conventional methods of expressing political voice, attending mass 
demonstrations and joining in boycotts, were also considered to be effective by a majority of 
ethnic minority councillors. Mass demonstrations received significantly greater support, with 
41.8 percent of councillors rating this activity as very effective and 49.3 percent as 
somewhat effective. However, only 17.8 percent of councillors endorsed boycotts as being 
very effective, with an additional 40.4 percent viewing them as only somewhat effective. 

Beyond these two activities, nontraditional forms of participation did not receive 
majority endorsement as practical by ethnic minority councillors. Less than one-third of 
councillors rated sit-ins as effective and just over one-quarter considered wildcat strikes to be 
useful in pressing for change. Additionally, only a small minority of councillors viewed any 
of these alternative forms of participation (with the exception of mass demonstrations as 
being very effective). Further supporting these findings, only one-third (56) of ethnic 
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74.7 23.4 98.1 (151) 
771.3 19.5 96.8 (149) 
74.8 21.9 96.7 (150) ; 
61.3 33.5 94.8 (147) 
48.4 40.0 88.4 (137) 
40.6 42.6 83.2 (129) 
34.9 36.9 71.8 (107) 
22.6 46.6 69.2 (101) 
23.9 40.0 63.9 (99) 
41.8 49.3 91.1 (133) 
17.8 40.4 58.2 (85) 
9.0 21.4 30.4 (44) 
8.5 17.6 26.1 (37) 
8.3 11.7 20.0 (29) 
6.8 11.0 17.8 (26) 


minority councillors agreed with the statement that the only way ethnic minorities can get 
government’s attention is to go outside of normal political channels. An equal number of 
councillors strongly disagreed with this notion, thus indicating a general feeling among these 
councillors that traditional political methods work for ethnic minorities. 


Alternative Political Organizations 


As evidenced in the previous section, ethnic minority councillors endorsed the use of 
conventional political activities over more traditional methods. The question remains, 
however, whether they believe there is a need to seek alternatives to the "established politics" 
of the Labour and Conservative parties. Such alternatives might take the form of the creation 
of a separate ethnic minority party or parties, or of their own sections of the major parties 
(as in the Black Sections movement within the Labour Party), or of a nonpartisan pressure 
group. These attitudes may in particular be of central importance insofar as elite attitudes 
influence mass behavior. 

Scholars differ as to the degree to which ethnic minorities are interested in, or see a 
need for, breaking away from established political institutions, especially the political parties. 
Jacobs, for example, notes: 


The demand for an independent black political party which would stand against 
Labour and which would seek to aggressively defend black interests has had 
some appeal to those who regard the political system as racist and who see the 
established political parties in the same light (1988, p. 174). 


Jacobs argues that those ethnic minorities who support the notion of an independent ethnic 
minority political party go far beyond the notion of ethnic minority sections within the 
existing parties because they see ethnic minorities "as having their own interests, which are 
quite distinct from those of whites." He further claims that the independent party idea is 
connected "with the idea of black nationalism, which seeks to promote black demands as part 
of a defense of black culture and nationhood" (1988, p. 174). 

Other scholars argue that ethnic minorities generally feel a need to be involved in 


these institutions to have direct access to political power. For example, Fitzgerald (1988) 
argues that what the 


Evidence suggests is not a general spurning of British politics (by ethnic 
minorities), but rather an aspiration to greater involvement. Moreover, there is 


little sign of support...for increasing black involvement on a racially separate 
basis (p. 259). 


With reference to an ethnic minority pressure group, Studlar (1986) also notes that while 

"there is always the possibility that a broad, effective umbrella group of nonwhites may be 

formed with a leadership that can command mass support,...it is highly unlikely" (p. 176). 
Evidence at the mass level does not suggest an intention to reject mainstream politics 
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on the part of ethnic minorities.* One might argue that given the nature of the British party 
system, ethnic minority voters have been given no credible alternatives to the mainstream 
parties. However, in the 1990 local elections the Islamic Party of Great Britain contested a 
number of local council seats throughout the country. The Islamic Party won none of the 
seats contested at that election, even in areas with large ethnic minority populations.’ Such 
results indicate that there is little interest among ethnic minorities at the mass level in turning 
away from the mainstream parties. 

The data indicated that ethnic minority councillors were strongly committed to their 
communities working through established partisan institutions. Over 90 percent of councillors 
surveyed believed that this was very or fairly important. Widespread support was also 
demonstrated among councillors in the interviews: 


I think that to be a full member of the system in the future you should be 
among them (whites)...I think that ethnic minorities would be better off getting 
involved in the party...then they can be effective...What we should be doing is 
supporting how the (party) system works, making sure enough blacks are 
joining the party (Labour councillor). 


Working through the (party) system is the way to achieve things for ethnic 
minorities. It is knowing the system, knowing how to use it, and knowing the 
limits of the system...We can succeed within the party system, in spite of the 
imponderables, in spite of the blockages and so on which are put in our way 


(Labour councillor). 


In keeping with these findings, only 13.1 percent (17) of survey respondents supported the 
formation of an independent all-ethnic minority party and less than 10 percent asserted the 
importance of forming either independent all-Asian or Afro-Caribbean parties. This lack of 
support was also echoed among those councillors interviewed. Opposition to separate ethnic 
minority parties was often expressed not in terms of loyalty to existing partisan structures, 
but of a belief that the political system was structured in such a way as to make new 
alternative parties impotent. The following views are representative of this perspective: 


At the moment there is no way we could hope of ever having any sort of 
strength to build our own political party. It would never get off the ground. 
We have to fight within the Labour Party to acquire power and responsiveness 
(Labour councillor). 


As for a political party representing a particular community, I don’t think 
they’d have a hope in hell of winning anything. Simply because people get 
elected to office in a party set-up...and one sole voice, even if they get into the 
council or Parliament, will have no prestige or influence or rights, other than 
occasionally standing up and speaking. Whereas a member of a party group 
has at least access to the leaders and has a potential for obtaining office within 
the party and I think that is the way forward (Conservative councillor). 
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Majority support was expressed, however, for the creation of ethnic minority sections 
in the established political parties among those councillors surveyed. Over 60 percent (82) of 
surveyed councillors believed the creation of such sections was important. Of those 
councillors interviewed who had an opinion on the formation of a Black Section in the 
Labour Party, there was also general support for such sections (59 percent). Support for the 
formation of a Black Section was primarily based on a perceived need for the increased 
representation and articulation of ethnic minority interests, while at the same time continuing 
to work within established political structures: 


I’m in the Black Section and we’ve always argued that you need to organize 
within the party and that’s the main benefit we see in having that 
organizational strength.... We believe we’ve had a major impact as a black 
organization within a mainstream party and the only black organization in a 
national party (Labour councillor). 


I think the whole idea of Black Sections is to actually get the party to take on 
board some of the fundamental issues that affect the black community...part of 
the whole notion of Black Sections was in fact to get the party to take us 
seriously (Labour councillor). 


We don’t want to be apart from the Labour Party movement, we want it to be 
within the structure, but be recognized that our concerns are legitimate and we 
want them to be addressed (Labour councillor). 


Nearly all of those councillors interviewed who opposed the creation of separate 
ethnic minority sections felt that such sections represented separatism or exclusionism. Others 
went on to describe such sections on grounds similar to those used to reject policies of 
positive discrimination. Thus, they were rejected on the grounds that they involved a form of 
"special treatment" that would ultimately produce white resentment. 


I myself am opposing it...because I feel that if we make a separate 
organization or grouping, then whatever we want to achieve, we won’t be able 
to achieve without the help of the section.... We must cooperate with majority, 
not separate sections.... We can succeed not by confrontation, but cooperation 
(Labour councillor). 


The fighting for the Black Section movement has created animosity between 
Asians and blacks, and that I don’t want to see because that weakens (the 
ethnic minorities). I opposed Black Sections early on. I said to the Labour 
movement, if we have to have a separate organization of blacks inside the 
Labour Party what we have is Labour Party apartheid (Labour councillor). 


I am personally dead against it still. I don’t want them to provide us with 
special consideration.... If we are speaking on behalf of the (ethnic minority) 
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community, they should activate, they should be represented on first a local 
basis, and then we ask for these things. If people don’t want to come, then we 
should have individual ability so that everybody recognizes this person is okay, 
he should be there (Labour councillor). 


Those councillors interviewed were also asked about the utility of ethnic minorities 
forming a non-partisan pressure group to represent ethnic minority interests. Overall, there 
was little endorsement of such a strategy. Those opposing such a group were most likely to 
do so out of party loyalty, feelings that such groups could not be effective, or that they were 
too often or too easily used for others’ purposes. Such groups were often further described as 
isolationist and counterproductive. 


The Responsiveness of Political Parties 


As we have seen, among ethnic minority councillors, the existing parties were by and 
large the political organizations of choice. Such findings lead us to consider ethnic minority 
councillors’ views about the responsiveness of these institutions once ethnic minorities have 
turned to them. 

The perceived responsiveness of political parties will be an indicator of political 
integration to the extent that parties are important for demand articulation and for generating 


positive identification with the political system. As Anwar notes, "because political decisions 
lead to political loyalties, the policies and attitudes of a particular party...towards ethnic 
minorities in particular, are important” (1986, 150). As Benyon and Solomos (1988) further 
note, 


Feelings of responsiveness are integral to individuals’ political integration 
insofar as such integration is evidenced by a belief in the effectiveness of a 
political system’s outputs for a particular community (p. 416). 


Further, the policies and initiatives of political parties are very important in encouraging 
citizens, and particularly ethnic minorities, to participate in the political process. As Layton- 
Henry and Studlar argue, 


The integration of black and Asian voters into mainstream politics not only 
requires increasing participation on their part but also a willingness by the 
parties...to accept, even encourage, such involvement. Party members will 
have to welcome black and Asian people as full members, adopt them as 
candidates and persuade their supporters to vote for them in local and national 
elections. The parties will also need to respond to the particular interests of the 
ethnic minorities and allow them to influence party policy (1985, 308). 


Rather than meeting such requirements, however, the parties in Britain are generally argued 
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to do just the opposite. It is a commonly held belief that the major British political parties are 
centrally concerned with ensuring that ethnic minority issues remain off the political agenda. 
Further, many claim that “the black communities believe increasingly that Labour sees them 
largely in terms of electoral gain" (New Statesman and Society, July 15, 1988, 13). 

Additionally, participation in political parties and elections need not translate into 
issues achieving agenda status or increased policy responsiveness. In fact, it has been argued 
that in Britain "electoral politics has hitherto not been an effective vehicle for nonwhite 
demands" (Studlar 1986, 177). Studlar maintains that, 


Participation in elections and parties will not necessarily lead to race-related 
issues reaching the formal agenda, much less result in outcomes preferred by 
nonwhites. At best such participation may help to legitimize nonwhites’ 
participation as full citizens in British society and thereby improve their 
potential access to central decision-makers (p. 178). 


Hence, if councillors perceive that political parties are not responsive to ethnic 
minorities in terms of the issues they address or the opportunities for participation they offer 
to ethnic minorities, then they are not likely to be institutions that are facilitating political 
integration. If, conversely, councillors believe that political parties are responsive to ethnic 
minority demands and open to ethnic minorities’ full and effective participation, then these 
institutions may function as important channels for political integration. The responsiveness 
of political parties can be measured relative to ethnic minorities’ role in partisan decision- 


making, their ability to increase their levels of representation, and the parties’ willingness to 
address issues deemed important to ethnic minorities, most notably race and immigration 
policies. 


Ethnic Minorities’ Decision-making Role 


Ethnic minority councillors’ were generally dissatisfied with their ability to influence 
their parties’ policies and actions. A large majority of those councillors surveyed (80.9 
percent) agreed with the statement that "the political parties were more interested in ethnic 
minorities’ votes than their opinions." Half of this majority strongly agreed with this 
characterization of the intentions of the major political parties. 

Interviewed councillors commonly believed that the Labour Party paid attention to 
ethnic minority demands only insofar as they needed the votes of the ethnic minority 
community in a particular area. Nearly all Labour councillors interviewed believed that their 
party primarily used ethnic minorities as "voting fodder" and was unwilling to allow them to 
have a greater say in party decision-making. Such views were characterized by the following 
statements: 


There is a tendency for Labour to use blacks as voting fodder. And, too bad 
that is something we have to fight against. And the ethnic minorities are now 
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actually getting wiser to that and they are actually saying to the Labour Party 
we are not going to be your voting fodder. You’ve got to give us power as 
well (Labour councillor). 


Unfortunately, ethnic minorities do not get much from the Labour Party. One 
always hears that the Labour Party is the natural party for ethnic minorities, 
but it isn’t and it is very sad really. Because the Labour Party is looking more 
towards the middle class and attracting that particular section of the 
community. It feels that the ethnic minority will have no choice but to support 
them, whether they like it or not. Because if they don’t support the party, then 
they are the ones who are losers. We are left out to fend for ourselves within 
the political arena if we don’t cooperate with the Labour Party (Labour 
councillor). 


Willingness to Increase Ethnic Minority Representation 


One issue that has focused particular attention on the Labour Party’s responsiveness to 
its ethnic minority constituents is the creation of a Black Section representing ethnic 
minorities within the party. A majority of interviewees viewed this issue as a prime example 
of the Labour Party’s lack of responsiveness to ethnic minority demands for representation 
within party structures. For example, 


A large part of it has to do with their reluctance to allow black people voice, 
an independent voice...at the end of the day it is about votes and elections, a 


fear of white backlash if the party seems to be giving power to blacks (Labour 
councillor). 


They (the Labour Party) are moving towards the center, and because they are 
moving towards the center, they have to appease the electorate at the center. 
And the electorate at the center couldn’t give a damn about black people. So, 
you don’t want to start setting up organizations that are going to put off your 
white liberal voters, it will frighten them off (Labour councillor). 


Related to the issue of recognition for a Labour Party Black Section is the willingness 
of the political parties to nominate additional ethnic minority candidates for political office. 
Survey data indicated that 97.2 percent (136) of councillors considered more ethnic minority 
elected officials to be very or fairly important for ethnic minority progress. Evidence from 
the interviews further supported this perspective, with nearly all councillors aspiring to 
increased levels of representation for ethnic minority citizens, at the local and, in particular, 
at the national level. For example, 


I think ethnic minorities need far more councillors and MPs, to get their voice 
heard in the system. If you do not have faces in the system, you cannot 
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survive. The representation of blacks is now at a minimum level and it must 
improve (Labour councillor). 


I think that we are miles behind real representation. But the local 
representation will not make much difference unless you have the national 
level representation as well. Because actual decisions are made at the national 
level rather than the local (Labour councillor). 


Most ethnic minority councillors were also pessimistic about the likelihood of increasing 
representation, at least within the Labour Party. For example, two-thirds of surveyed 
councillors stated that they had no influence over their party’s selection of ethnic minority 
candidates. Interviewed councillors overwhelmingly echoed this perspective: 


I feel that there will no doubt be an increase in black representation in 
Parliament. I feel that if you as a local candidate worked with your 
community, with your local government, party, wards, whatever, and let them 
see what you are made of, then no head office can stop that at all, in actual 
fact if they did it would cause a great outcry.... They (the party) have to be 
very careful, because if a chap’s work is known locally and he’s worked very 
hard, then he’s going to fight all the way (Labour councillor). 


The Labour Party has got to put black and ethnic minorities into winnable 
seats...in many areas we (blacks and ethnic minorities) have a majority—or we 
have a decisive say in who wins. I guess we are seen as a liability in such a 
situation...Black and ethnic minorities have been for years...voting for white 
candidates in the Labour Party...and now the question of our voting for a black 
candidate seems to be a great problem (Labour councillor). 


You’re talking about power. If you have more black MPs, there are fewer 
white MPs. And for all the talk about equality of opportunity, nobody is 
prepared to give up their seat for a woman or black. They are threatened by 
the increasing number of blacks. Insignificant, maybe, but if you have 30 
black MPs, you’re talking about ten percent of the parliamentary Labour Party 
(Labour councillor). 


Such pessimism was born out at the 1992 General Election, where fewer ethnic minority 
candidates ran for Parliament than in 1987 (24, compared to 29 in 1987). In 1992, only the 
Conservatives increased their number of ethnic minority candidates (although only two were 
selected in potentially winnable seats) and the number of candidates selected by the Labour 
Party decreased. 


Issue Responsiveness 


Previous research at the mass level has indicated that ethnic minority voters were 
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generally satisfied with the Labour Party’s policies on race and immigration and that they 
were dissatisfied with the Conservative government’s record on these issues. As Layton- 
Henry (1990) notes, 


On racial discrimination, Labour’s policies are endorsed much more strongly 
than those of the Conservatives. Satisfaction with Labour’s policies on race 
and immigration is particularly high among Asians, (60 percent satisfied to 13 
percent dissatisfied) and dissatisfaction with the government’s record is very 
high among Afro-Caribbeans (76 percent dissatisfied to 8 percent satisfied) (p. 
59). 


However, similar sentiments were not echoed by ethnic minority councillors. 
Interviewed Labour Party councillors in particular believed that their party had very limited 
objectives with respect to ethnic minority issues, namely racism, discrimination and 
immigration. There was a general consensus among interviewed councillors that the Labour 
Party was reluctant to put ethnic minority issues prominently on the party’s agenda out of a 
fear of alienating white voters. Shukra (1990) has argued that 


The Labour leadership has shown that it controls the Labour Party’s direction. 
For black people that means they may participate and pursue anti-racist 
policies only on the terms acceptable to the Labour leadership. These terms 
are highly influenced by the potential vote-losing effects of many (of their) 
demands (p. 189). 


Ethnic minority councillors interviewed generally supported this argument: 


It’s gone some way, but I think the party has a long way to go still in meeting 
the satisfaction of the black and ethnic minority electorate.... Some have a fear 
of alienating the white voters if they come out (on ethnic minority issues) and I 
suppose that is where the major frustration with the party is (Labour 
councillor). 


The Labour Party in my view feels that if they were to focus on black issues, 
that they might lose white vote (Labour councillor). 


There was a general belief among these councillors that while the Labour Party has made 
some progress in addressing ethnic minority issues, the pace of such progress is much too 
slow. 


I think the party has a long way to go still in meeting the satisfaction of the 
black and ethnic minority electorate.... There are a number of issues, starting 
with immigration policy—the party hasn’t yet got a policy on it or it doesn’t 
spell out what the alternative to (the Conservative’s) laws would be.... There is 
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some fear of alienating the white voters if they come out and that I suppose is 
where the major frustration is with the party (Labour councillor). 


In general, Conservative councillors did not even recognize a need to address "ethnic 
minority" issues by their party: 


They are as responsive to the needs of blacks as much as they are responsive 
to the needs of everyone. Because having said that, if their policies cater for 
the needs of everybody in this country, we must never forget that being black 
is only one part of this (Conservative councillor). 


There are very few issues of national politics which primarily concern only the 
ethnic minorities and as long as we are responsive to an issue and in that 
response we also take into account the extent of benefit or disbenefit for ethnic 
minorities or a particular community group (Conservative councillor). 


Conclusions 


The attitudes of ethnic minority councillors about political participation and 
organization suggest a pattern of political incorporation that involves integration within 
British political institutions. In keeping with their status as active participants in Britain’s 
formal political processes, ethnic minority councillors widely endorsed traditional political 
activities as effective when ethnic minorities use them in pressing for change. A variety of 
nonviolent, nondisruptive participatory activities also received majority ratings as effective 
among these councillors, although they were viewed as being less effective than more 
traditional institutional forms of participation. Only a minority of councillors endorsed as 
effective expressions of political voice that involved disruptive or violent tactics or dramatic 
“non-institutional"” participation. 

Ethnic minority councillors also exhibited a strong belief in the need to work through 
established political organizations to achieve ethnic minority goals. Support for existing 
partisan structures was widely demonstrated in both the survey data and among those 
councillors interviewed. Reinforcing this evidence was the widespread lack of interest in 
alternative partisan organizations or pressure groups among all councillors. Support for 
existing forms of political organization was largely based on recognition that any alternative 
political groupings would be impotent in the British political system as currently configured. 
The only new form of political organization that received endorsement from these councillors 
was the creation of ethnic minority sections within the existing parties (particularly the 
Labour Party). Support for such sections may still be interpreted as an expression of an 
interest in working through established political structures, given that such sections would 
operate within existing parties. 

In short, councillors clearly articulated a desire for incorporation and acceptance into 
the British political system. They asserted the value of ethnic minority participation in 
existing mainstream political institutions and sought to become involved in a manner that 
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could provide direct access to political power. The evidence with respect to forms of political 
participation and organization thus does not suggest an intention to reject mainstream politics 
by ethnic minorities, and, therefore, a path of alienation, but rather an aspiration to increased 
participation and integration. 

The findings with respect to councillors’ views of the responsiveness of partisan 
institutions, however, clearly had more negative implications for ethnic minority political 
integration. Ethnic minority councillors were generally dissatisfied with the degree to which 
the British political parties were open to ethnic minorities’ full participation and receptive to 
ethnic minorities’ demands. As is commonly argued to be the case, the parties, particularly 
the Labour Party, were regarded by ethnic minority councillors as “using” ethnic minorities 
for electoral gain, denying them full and equal participation in partisan activities and 
avoiding ethnic minority issues. Overall, councillors demonstrated little faith in ethnic 
minorities’ ability to effectively participate in and influence party decision-making and policy 
formulation, suggesting a developing pattern of alienation rather than integration. 

Ethnic minority councillors were especially unhappy with the responsiveness of 
political parties regarding the nomination and election to office of ethnic minorities. 
Councillors’ impressions (especially Labour councillors’) suggested that candidate selection 
was primarily a function of electoral considerations and was a manifestation of partisan 
competition. As such, candidates were chosen primarily on the basis of whether a particular 
individual was likely to win (or not lose) a seat, rather than as a concession to ethnic 
minority pressure, in response to feelings of responsibility to ethnic minority constituents, or 
as a reflection of a commitment to increasing the political representation and participation of 
ethnic minorities. The nomination and election of ethnic minority candidates therefore was 
not indicative of any significant change in the nature of party politics or a devolution of 
power to ethnic minorities, particularly within the Labour Party. Rather, such selections were 
interpreted as partisan politics “as usual." Such findings are problematic for ethnic minority 
political integration. Higher levels of ethnic minority institutional participation, and following 
on this integration, via elective office requires the commitment and cooperation of the major 
parties. To the extent that the parties, especially the Labour Party, ignore such a mandate, an 
increasing rate of political integration for Britain’s ethnic minorities may not be a given. 

These findings are illustrative of the degree to which the political fortunes of ethnic 
minorities are related to Labour Party politics in Britain. As a result of ethnic minorities’ 
overwhelming membership in the Labour Party, what happens in a political sense to ethnic 
minorities is strongly dependent upon Labour partisan factors. This reliance on the Labour 
Party may ultimately serve as a limit on ethnic minorities’ political integration for several 
reasons. As just discussed, this will clearly be the case to the degree that such integration is 
related to increased electoral representation and to the extent that the party continues to 
restrict ethnic minorities’ opportunities for such representation. Additionally, the Labour 
Party was described by councillors as being prepared to tolerate the participation of ethnic 
minorities in its ranks only within the limited parameters defined by the party leadership. For 
example, councillors commonly characterized ethnic minorities’ role in the Labour Party as 
“voting fodder" and viewed the party as unwilling to allow ethnic minorities to play any 
significant part in party decision-making. In the current political context, councillors further 
described the Labour Party as reluctant to directly address ethnic minority concerns, 
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especially racism and discrimination, and in fact believed the party leadership had made a 
point of removing such issues from its agenda. Hence, to the extent that the quantity and 
quality of their participation is in fact conditioned by terms set by the Labour Party, and to 
the degree that these terms continue to be restrictive and nonresponsive, the political 
integration of ethnic minorities may be circumscribed. In short, ethnic minorities’ 
dependence on the Labour Party does not appear to bode well for their political integration in 
the future. 

Overall, the findings indicated strong commitment among ethnic minority councillors 
to democratic political institutions and a desire to actively participate in mainstream political 
life. As previously noted, such findings have positive implications for the political integration 
of ethnic minorities. At the same time, however, the experiences of ethnic minority 
councillors within one such institution, the party system, suggest a need for caution in being 
too optimistic about the pace of this political integration. Ethnic minorities clearly desire and 
expect such integration. Yet their experiences within partisan bodies, especially the Labour 
Party, suggest a rising level of frustration that over the long term could produce a situation 
of political alienation. Such alienation would not necessarily be manifested in violent 
opposition to the political system (nor would it be likely given the predispositions of ethnic 
minority councillors discussed earlier). However, it is possible that the continuation of such 
negative experiences within political institutions will produce ethnic minority apathy and 
perhaps even their withdrawal from active political life. This would clearly be an undesirable 
and unacceptable condition for citizens in a democratic society. 

Preventing such alienation and achieving the full participation and integration of 
ethnic minority citizens in British politics in part will be dependent on the efforts of the 
political parties. Ethnic minorities’ full participation in the political system requires that the 
parties afford them the opportunity to achieve their desired level of representation. The 
parties must be willing to cede some of their power (particularly in terms of whites’ control 
of electoral seats) to their ethnic minority members who desire participation on equal footing 
with whites. Ethnic minorities must be granted increased say in the selection of their party’s 
candidates, as well as full representation within party structures. Further, the political parties 
need to be responsive to the concerns of their ethnic minority members and to allow their 
participation in party agenda-setting and decision-making. In the perceived absence of such 
efforts and a real commitment to ethnic minority concerns by the political parties, the full 
integration of ethnic minorities into democratic political institutions will be hindered. 
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1.. The ethnic origins of Britain’s nonwhite population basically divide along Afro-Caribbean 
(or West Indian) and Asian lines. The Asian category primarily includes Indians, Pakistanis 
and Bangladeshi. A smaller percentage of the nonwhite population derives from Southeast 
Asia, the Mediterranean and other parts of the New Commonwealth. Scholars have referred 
to these ethnic groups in a variety of ways: the entire racial population has been referred to 
as "black" or "nonwhite"; West Indians have been termed "blacks" and Asians "browns"; or 
each group has been identified by its country of origin. The ethnic minority groups 
themselves have increasingly come to identify themselves with descriptors such as "West 
Indian British" or "Pakistani British", reflecting the fact that they are no longer immigrants 
to Britain, but first generation British citizens. I have chosen to avoid the term “black" 
because of its imprecision; I will refer to Britain’s nonwhite population as its ethnic minority 
population and to this population’s leaders as ethnic minority leaders. The exceptions to this 
will be instances where reference to specific ethnic groups is more appropriate. 


2. The data used in the study derive from a survey conducted in Fall 1990 consisting of 46 
in-depth, semi-structured interviews with a sample of sitting ethnic minority councillors. The 
data are also the product of a mail survey of all ethnic minority councillors (N=347), 
incumbent (N=295) and retired (N=52), also conducted in Fall 1990, with a response rate 
of 49.5 percent (146) and 39.5 percent (18), respectively. 


3. Ethnic minority councillors are overwhelmingly representatives of the Labour Party (92.4 
percent). Therefore, when drawing conclusions about ethnic minorities and the British party 


system overall, it is important to note that the number of non-Labour respondents was 
necessarily small. The partisan composition of the interview sample was 41 Labour Party 
members, 4 Conservative, and 1 Liberal Democrat. Mail survey respondents’ partisan 
affiliations were 91.5 percent (150) Labour, 4.9 percent (8) Conservative, 2.4 percent (4) 
Liberal Democrat, and 1.2 percent (2) Independent. The greater number of Labour Party 
members in the samples is therefore reflective of the population of ethnic minority 
councillors overall. 


4. Traditional or conventional forms of participation include the following: running for 
elective office; joining political parties, community associations, single issue groups; 
contacting elected officials; attending city meetings; signing a petition; and initiating court 
actions or legislation. 


5. Such alternative forms of participation include attending mass demonstrations, boycotts, 
sit-ins or wildcat strikes; using group or violent protest; or refusing to pay taxes or rent. 


6. Such groupings include a separate all-ethnic minority party, distinct Asian or Afro- 
Caribbean parties, ethnic minority sections in the established parties, or a non-partisan ethnic 
minority pressure group. 


7. See Benyon and Solomos 1988, 416-418. 


8. Data from the 1987 general election indicated that the Labour Party remained the 
overwhelmingly popular choice among ethnic minority voters, with 72 percent of those 
polled indicating an intention to vote Labour, 18 percent Conservative and 10 percent 
Alliance. Actual voting patterns at the 1987 general election indicated that 61 percent of 
Asians and 92 percent of Afro-Caribbeans voted for Labour, compared with 31 percent of 
whites (Anwar 1990b, 43). The ethnic minority population remained a bulwark of Labour 
Party support (Layton-Henry 1990, 59). 


9. For example, in Bolton, an area with a large Asian population, even in the ward where 
the Islamic Party performed best their candidate needed seven times as many votes to beat 
Labour’s winning vote. In other wards, the Islamic Party candidates needed nine times, 13 
times, and 18 times as many votes (LeLohe 1990, 109-10). 
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Abstract 


This essay furthers the study of legislative turnover by considering the career links 
between political offices. Unlike previous research that has focused only on turnover 
within individual offices, I explore here how these entries and exits are affected by the 
decisions legislators make in light of the opportunities and challenges from offices other 
than their own. To this end, I present a model of legislative career choice and turnover in 
a multi-legislature environment, along with a computer simulation to explore the tenure 


dynamics of the model. This focus on multiple offices presents a more nuanced picture of 


legislative turnover, as well as the reform consequences of term limits. My model predicts 


different levels of turnover than single-legislature accounts in some cases, and illustrates 
how and when term limits or the values of other electoral parameters within one 


legislature will affect turnover in other bodies. 
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Introduction 


With few exceptions, scholars of legislative turnover have contented themselves to look 


only at individual political offices.’ Whether the goal has been to estimate retirement or 


defeat rates, or to predict the partisan or turnover implications of term limits, most of the 
work in this area has attempted to gain leverage on the problem in the one-legislature 
world, usually focusing on the House of Representatives or the lower houses of state 
legislatures. I contend in this essay that legislators’ career considerations across multiple 
offices deserve a place in our models of tenure behavior. After all, elected officials do not 
just take into account the costs and benefits of a single office; they also incorporate into 
their utility calculations the benefits from future office opportunities, as well the 
opportunity costs from positions foregone. To the extent that other models fail to account 
for these other career possibilities, existing predictions about legislative turnover will be 


biased, although it is impossible to say a priori in which direction. 


To incorporate the decisions of politicians across multiple offices into our 
understanding of entry and exit decisions, I employ a simple formal model of legislative 
career choice with two legislatures. To preview, the analysis (both a formal model and a 
computer simulation) suggests that with restrictions on the probabilities of attaining and 
retaining office, legislative turnover within one body is related to such phenomena as 
incumbency advantage, the rate of retirement in other legislatures and the level of term 
limits in other bodies. The results demonstrate what may otherwise run counter to one’s 
intuition: the values of electoral variables within one legislature affect not only that office, 
but also the legislatures that “Share” members with it at one time or another. These 


findings are significant for the study of term limits and turnover more generally. 


' The best known works dealing with multiple office-seeking are Schlesinger (1966) and Rohde 
(1979). For recent works that employ more sophisticated empirical methods, see Kiewiet & Zeng (1993) 
and Schansberg (1994). Squire (1988a, 1988b) and Francis (1993) present data for state legislatures. 
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Other works incorporating the idea of career decisions across legislatures (Rohde 
1979, Squire 1988a, Kiewiet and Zeng 1993) have presented empirical tests of specific 


hypotheses, but my goal here is to tie together an analysis of individual career choices with 


predictions about turnover.* Both these earlier works and the model presented here 


suggest numerous possibilities for extensions of our theories of legislative behavior, as 
well as the development of entirely new ones. The exercise presented here does not 
pursue all of these opportunities, but it does begin to formally establish the connection 
between individual career decisions and legislature-wide tenure predictions. In the 
conclusion of the essay, I will suggest how the model may add to other work, as well as 
how one might test hypotheses generated from it with membership data from Congress 


and the states. 


The paper proceeds as follows. Section two presents notation, assumptions, and 
the model in its basic form. Section three presents two propositions about career 
decisions and turnover in the world of two legislatures. The fourth section extends the 
simplified model to the more complex case of multiple terms. This exercise generates 
more complicated utility functions, which are incorporated into a computer simulation of 
elections and turnover. Section five presents the results of the simulation, illustrating the 
comparative statics of the variables of interest and their impact on career decisions and 
turnover rates. Section six concludes with the model’s implications for our understanding 


of legislative turnover and term limits, as well as possible extensions. 


> For example, Squire (1988a) demonstrates that greater opportunities for higher office between 
state and federal posts increases turnover (Rohde and Kiewiet & Zeng both present similar results for such 
a relationship between the US House and Senate). My goal here is to consider how other electoral 
parameters affect the individual entry and exit decisions of legislators. 
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2. A Formal Model of Progressive Ambition 


When do legislators in a lower office choose to stay in that body, retire, or run for higher 


office? Answering this question requires some basic starting assumptions. First, one must 


stipulate some motivation for legislators in the model: 


Al: All candidates for office are progressively ambitious: they prefer service in a 


higher legislature or political office to service in a lower one. 


Al refers to the distinction Joseph Schlesinger makes in his classic study of political 
ambition between elected officials with three different types of career expectations: those 
with discrete ambition, static ambition, and progressive ambition. The first type seeks a 
single office for a single term, usually in a local or amateur political setting. The second 
category includes candidates and officials who seek to make a career out of a single office; 
Schlesinger suggests that most members of Congress fall into this category. The final type 
seeks to hold an office more important than his current position: this holds true for many 
state legislators, who often have their eye on a seat in Congress. Al makes the analysis 
below more narrow and tractable, but it also serves the purpose of exclusively considering 
the role that the upward drive of politicians has on legislative tenure. It is certainly the 
case that there are other ambition types in office, and it is also likely that elected officials 
update their expectations about service with each electoral success, suggesting that 
ambition types may change over time. The goal here, however, is to understand how the 
presence of progressively-minded politicians may lead us to different predictions about 
overall political activity, so focusing on them to the exclusion of others seems justified. 
As Schlesinger states: “A theory of ambitions, however, is not so much concerned with 
predicting what a man’s ambitions will be over his entire career, but rather with taking a 


man’s current ambitions and predicting from them his political behavior” (10).° 
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Indeed, progressively ambitious politicians may appear to have static ambitions, foregoing 
opportunities for higher office either because costs are prohibitive, or because they fail to gain reelection 
to their current office to make a run they had planned on. 


‘ 


A2: Candidates for office may only run for reelection in their current office, retire, 


or run for the office directly above theirs in the hierarchy of legislatures. 


A2 simplifies the analysis by making legislators’ progress through offices more orderly. 
Few legislators run for office backward, suggesting that it is not unreasonable to restrict 
ambition to be progressive rather than regressive. Members often skip offices when 


running for higher posts, but I ignore such behavior here. 
A3: All elections for each office take place simultaneously, and are non-partisan. 


This assumption about the timing of elections precludes the jockeying for different offices 

that occurs because of staggered terins, as is the case with members of many state senates, 

whose four-year terms afford them a free shot at a US house seat in the middle of their 
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term.” The effects that these risk-free opportunities have on turnover, as well as the 


partisan implications of the model, are left to future work. 


The sequence of events in the model is as follows. Consider two political offices, 


the House (H) and Senate (5S), both with membership N° For each election, a legislator 


serving in H must decide at the end of her term whether to stay in her current office, 
attempt a move up to her district’s seat in S, or retire. Conditional on seeking reelection, 
she wins with probability rz, and is defeated with probability 1- ry. Conditional on 
choosing higher office, she succeeds in her ascent with probability as and fails with 
probability 1- as. A legislator in S seeks reelection, or leaves office with probability /s. 


The conditional probability of reelection for S is rs.° 


* Hain, Roeder, and Avalos’ (1981) extension of Rohde’s model demonstrates the increased 
propensity of state senators with four-year terms to take advantage of this risk-free opportunity at US 
House seats. 

> This condition on membership size does not capture the reality of different sizes between 
higher and lower legislatures, an extension left to future work. 

° Since both offices have the same term length and number of members, I assume that some 
other characteristic of S makes it more attractive to legislators than H, such as salary or perks. 
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What will the legislator’s decision be? Consider the following example. Under a 
draconian term limits regime of two terms for H and one for S, a member of H in her first 


term will run for reelection if and only if: 


U(H) > max{U(S), U(retirement)} => 


r,By —Cy, + max{d(a,B, —c, ),0} > max{a,B, —c,,0}, 


where 6 is the legislator’s personal discount factor (which is always less than unity), and 
Brus; and Cys; denote the benefits and costs, respectively, from each office. In words, the 
legislator weighs the utility from remaining in H for another term, along with either the 
discounted expected payoff from running for S at the end of the following term or 
retirement, whichever is greater. She measures this total utility against a run for S or 
retirement now, whichever is greater.’ I assume that legislators indifferent between the 
two options opt for higher office. I also assume throughout the paper that the parameters 
ry, As, and rs are constant across legislators and terms. Allowing these values to vary may 
change some of the results; for example, values of ry and as that increase with the tenure 


level for members of H would lead to fewer of them running for S than otherwise. 


The cost parameter includes utility losses from campaigning, as well as the 
opportunity costs of foregoing the other office. Technically, the cost cs will be lower after 
the second term in H, because the opportunity cost of staying in H is no longer 
considered. For the rest of the paper, I will ignore the cost parameter, instead employing 
the terms By and Bs to refer to the net benefits from H and S, respectively. I leave a more 


systematic analysis of opportunity costs (both political and private) and progressive 


ambition to future work.* I also ignore the retirement option for members of H for the 


remainder of the paper. 


” Although it is not necessary under scenarios where term limits exist in S, the model requires 
the additional assumption that r;, > as; if the condition did not hold, then progressively ambitious 
politicians would never want to wait in H, making the decision trivial. 

® Fiorina (1994) demonstrates that opportunity costs of serving in office are the basis for partisan 
differences in turnover, a finding that could be extended to progressive ambition models. 
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Because the model only allows for members of H to make career choices, I will 
not examine the impact of the model on turnover in S. This would require endogenizing 
the vacancy rate for S, Js. If modeled explicitly, this vacancy rate would represent 
attempts for higher office among members of S, which in turn would be dependent upon 
electoral parameters for some third office. To keep the model simple, I must forego any 


analysis here of tenure change in S. 


a. Progressive ambition and legislative turnover 


A legislator’s career decision is rarely as simple as postulated above. It is hardly 
ever the case that an elected official faces the same decision-theoretic situation in one 
period as she does in the next. Legislators face different career choices with each election, 
so it remains to be seen how turnover varies as a function of these circumstances. In this 
section, I present two results that illustrate how making assumptions about the probability 
of attaining higher office can change the decisions of legislators and turnover in H. I 


incorporate into the model the following assumption about as: 


A4: The probability of success in ascending to S is higher for current members of 


H (a,) than for former members or non-members of H (ay). 


The assumption can be justified by noting the importance of candidate name recognition in 


electoral success: a legislator’s brand-name capital suffers when she is out of the public 


eye. In addition to simply weighing costs and benefits, then, she must also consider how 
the risks involved in running for each office in the future are a function of the decisions she 


makes now. The assumption leads to the following result: 


Proposition I: If A4 holds, then as the ratio a/ay increases, turnover in H 


increases. 
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Proof: 1 first demonstrate that legislators will be more likely to run for higher 
office as this ratio increases. I then illustrate how this increased propensity leads to higher 


turnover. 


Assume that a two-term limit holds in both H and S. A legislator in her first term 
in H must decide whether to run for reelection or run for a seat in S. If the assumption 


holds, then the individual legislator will run for reelection if and only if: 
(1) By + Or,a,B, + )a,Bs >a,Bs, 


where B, =1+06r,. In words, the legislator must consider the possibility that she may 


lose if she chooses to run for reelection in H, leading to diminished prospects for 


ascension to S. 


Define the legislator’s utility from service in H, By, as a fraction of the utility from 
service in S, Bs (hereafter normalized to one without loss of generality). Define By’ as the 
value at which the legislator is indifferent between the two choices, holding constant 6, ry, 


rs, 4, and ay. Solving for By’ yields 


r 


(2) Br 


H 


as the legislator’s reservation price for running for S. To establish that legislators will be 
more likely to run for S as the quantity a,/ay increases, one must show that By’ increases at 
a greater rate with respect to a, than with respect to a Taking partials yields the 


following: 


Ca aa, 


(3) 


The partial with respect to a, is greater than that for ay, so the result holds. 
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To show that this greater propensity to run for higher office implies an increase in 
turnover in H, assume that each members’ utility from service in H is a random draw from 
the uniform distribution on the interval [0,1]. The proportion of the legislature (in its first 


term) willing to move up to S, then, is equal to the cumulative density defined by Bu: 


(4) F(B;,) = f(x)de =B;, 


The cumulative density is equal to By, which has already been demonstrated to increase 
with the ratio a,/ay, so the result holds. The result is not dependent upon the assumption 
of a uniform distribution of utility types: it holds weakly for any nondecreasing cumulative 


density function, or strictly for any strictly increasing c.d.f.@ 


Although the above result may seem intuitive, it establishes an important fact about 
legislative career choice: voluntary exits from a lower office are a function of higher 
office opportunities for both current and former members. If one seeks to predict the 
turnover rate of any political office, one must incorporate not only the likelihood of a 
sitting legislator entering a higher post, but also the chances of that legislator ascending as 
a former member of the legislature in question. Empirically, we may see very former 
members of H running for S, but as long as there is a difference in these probabilities, one 
can expect to see a difference in career decisions, and in turnover as well. This 


assumption will take on added importance when considered with the following: 


AS: The probability of success in ascending to higher office is greater when 
running for an open seat in S (a,) than when running against an incumbent member of S 


(aj). 


The vast literature on incumbency advantage provides ample support for this assumption. 
With AS, members of H must also be sensitive to the seat status of the position they seek 
in S, since incumbency advantage forces them to weigh the opportunity of an open seat 
more favorably than when such an advantage did not exist. Of course, this is only the case 


if A4 holds; if being a former legislator didn’t affect their chances, members failing in a 


! 
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reelection bid to H could always wait for the next open seat opportunity in S to come 
around. Taking the two assumptions together means that the timing of career decisions 
becomes much more complicated than when either of the conditions hold alone. These 


two assumptions lead to the following (recall that /sis the retirement rate from S): 


Proposition 2: If A4 and AS hold, ry is less than unity, and /s is greater than 8, 


then as the quantity a,/a; increases, turnover in H increases. 


Proof: To establish the result, we must evaluate two utility calculations: the 
decision of the legislator to run in an open seat election and the decision to run against an 


incumbent in S (assume that a=0 ): 

(5) + O,1,a, + (1-1; )a, >a, 
1, By + + (1-1, )a, > a, 

Solving for By, the two equations reduce to: 


(l= 


(6) o KHi— I, )a, 


a 


Inspection of the partial derivatives shows that the first of these equations increases with 
a, and decreases with a;, while the second decreases with a, and increases with a;. These 
results are intuitive: as the probability of obtaining the seat in an open election increases, 
one would expect legislators faced with that opportunity to take it, and those without the 


opportunity to wait. 


To make any claim about how these results affect turnover, one must account for 
how many legislators will choose to leave because of open seat opportunities versus those 
who choose to stay because an incumbent holds their district’s seat in S. As was the case 


above, the expected values of the proportion leaving within each group (those with an 
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open-seat opportunity and those facing an incumbent) are equal to the reservation prices 
for running for S: Bue and By; for open and incumbent held seats, respectively. To 
understand how these two values change as the incumbency advantage increases, we 


compare them to Bue . the level of turnover in H associated with a,/a=1 and a=0. 


For turnover to be higher as a result of A4 and AS, the increase in the overall 
number of legislators leaving in open-seat situations must be greater than the decrease in 


the number of legislators staying in incumbent-held situations. Formally, 
(7) 1,( Bro By) (Bry — Bi, ;) 


It is unknown where B,,,,* falls along the interval defined by By,.* and By,;*, or, for that 
matter, where a, falls along the interval defined by a, and a;. Define a, as a convex 


combination of a, and a;: 
(8) a, = Ga, +(1-4)a, 
Expanding terms yields: 


ly 


(a, 


H 


a,+ a, >0 


which reduces to: 


(1— or, ) 


(10) (a, —a, —@)>0 


The first two terms of the left hand side are positive, so in order for the result to hold, the 


vacancy rate must be higher than the value of the parameter 0. @ 


To illustrate, consider the simple case where the value a, - a, is equal to a, - @;: 


this means that @ = .5, so /s must be greater than one-half for the result to hold. This 
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condition on the vacancy rate will always hold in steady-state for the current version of the 
model, since a two-term limit in S implies that at least half of the chamber’s seats open up 
each election. It is unlikely that the vacancy rate would be this high in practice, so for 


lower values of /s, increasing the incumbency advantage in S will decrease the turnover 


rate in H.° It may be intuitive that incumbency advantage in higher offices does have 


some effect on turnover in lower ones, but proposition two predicts that it will sometimes 


have a positive impact.’° 


By modeling explicitly how each of these probabilities and turnover amounts 
change with each unit increase in incumbency advantage, proposition two establishes when 
turnover will increase instead of decrease because of incumbency advantage. Lower 
values of @ imply that a,-a, is greater than a,-a;: for these cases, values of /s lower than 
one-half will be necessary for turnover to increase due to incumbency advantage. Higher 
values of @ require the converse for the result to hold. It is difficult to say what the typical 
value of @ is, but the result illustrates the importance of considering the size of a,- a, in 
comparison to a, - a. For example, if increasing the incumbency advantage mostly 
changes the probability of success in an open seat challenge, while leaving the probability 
of winning against an incumbent unchanged, then a generally lower value of /s will be 


necessary for turnover to increase. 


° One would have to endogenize the exit (retirement or higher office) decision of members of S 
in the current model to establish the likelihood of realizing different values of /s. 

'° The model in its current form does not allow for retirements among members of H, turnover in 
H will never decrease as a result of proposition two. If members had the opportunity to retire, then some 
might forego that option and stay in H if they felt that an open seat opportunity was near. This would lead 
to a decrease in turnover, as described in the text. 
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Progressive Ambition with multiple terms 


Since we do not have such a restrictive term limits regime (yet!), the legisiator’s 
decision becomes more complex when she may serve more than two terms in either 
office.'' First, she must decide how long she expects to be in each office, meaning that 
net benefits from multiple periods must be considered. These payoffs must be discounted 
by ry and as, respectively, and must also be summed across the planned number of terms 
in each house. The basic utility comparison employed in the results above now involves 


the following calculations: 


(11)  Ufrun for S\ open seat) r,')=a,( 


i=l 


ts 


U(run for S| incumbent-held seat) = a, (2. r;')=a,( )=a, 


U(run next open seat| t=x and (th-x)<ts)= 


th—-x th-x 


i=] i=l 


th-x th—-x+1 
1-(1-/,) _ th-x _th-x 


ly 


U(run next open seat| t=x and (th-x)2ts)= 


i=] i=] 


1-(1-/,)* Ty — ree 


(B, 


where th and fs are the term limits for H and S, respectively, and x is the legislator’s 


attained level of tenure in H at the time of the decision. 


'' Some systems do come close, however. For example, Michigan has limits of three and two 
terms on its state house and senate, respectively. 


2) 
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Although these new utility functions are more complicated than the ones in the 
previous section, the same calculations are being made in each case. Previously, a member 
of H compared service in S through either an open seat or incumbent challenge to another 
term in H and the discounted possibility of a run at S one term from the present. With 
multiple terms, the legislator compares the total utility from service in S (across ts terms, 


again obtained through either an open or incumbent-held seat) to utility in H across a 


number of terms and the possibility of an open seat before she leaves H (either through 


electoral defeat or by meeting the term limit). Equations 11 and 12 are easily understood 
as multi-term versions of the values a, and a; from the previous section. Equations 13 and 
14 represent the option of waiting in H, and are made up of three different components. 
The first term is the expected utility from service in H; members continue to gain utility 
from this office contingent on their reelection and the seat in S not opening up. The 
second term is the expected utility from another open seat election, realized only through 
reelection to H every time an open seat does not come up, and the opportunity of another 
open seat in some election. The final term represents the utility from a race for an 
incumbent held seat, the legislator’s prize if they can survive every election up until their 
term limit without ever seeing another open seat come up. If the member’s remaining 
tenure in H (th-x) is greater than fs, then a seat will again become open with certainty (due 
to S’s term limit) if she can stay in H long enough to run for it again (represented in 
equation 14). If their remaining tenure is less than fs, then another open seat opportunity 


is only realized with some probability (equation 13). 


The complexity of obtaining analytic results in the multi-term case suggests that a 
simulation may be useful for exploring the findings of this version of the model. To 
extend the results from section three to the functions above, one must account for career 
decisions for every tenure category in H, which for any interesting cases quickly becomes 
intractable. Using a computer simulation allows us to explore how turnover changes in 
both houses as a function of each of the electoral parameters and consider hypotheses 


about term limits without having to work them out analytically. 


I proceed with the simulation as follows. First, I define NV as the size of each 
legislature’s membership. Each legislator receives a district number for their legislature, 
and members of H receive a draw from the interval [0,1] to represent their By, term, as 
described above in section three. The starting memberships are assigned tenure levels 
corresponding to a steady-state tenure distribution defined for the simulation. 
Additionally, I select values for the various electoral parameters of the model (rp, rs, ao, @;, 


ls, th, ts), using the restrictions discussed in the model above (e.g.; 74, »s<1, Go>a)j). 


To simulate a particular election, I proceed as follows. First, each member of S 
retires with probability /s, and those at the term limit retire with certainty. With the status 
of the seat in S set, each legislator in H then decides whether to stay or move up by 
comparing the expected value of running for the seat in S to both the expected value of 
running for the next open seat in S. Both the open seat races in S where no one from H 
chooses to run, and the seats that open up in H are filled by some amateur (who is treated 


similarly to other legislators in subsequent elections). 


Once the candidate pool has been defined, “elections” take place. Where amateurs 
fill otherwise empty races, they win with certainty. Legislators who seek reelection in H 
win with probability ry, and lose to an amateur with probability 1- ry. Members of H 
running for an open seat in S win with probability a,, while an amateur takes the seat with 
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probability (1-a,). Members of H running against an incumbent in S will win with 


probability (1-rs), while their incumbent opponents win with probability rs."° 


Note that the simplicity of the simulation design means that iterating through 
multiple elections will not lead to steady-state values. First of all, the tenure distribution 
for H has been defined in steady state terms in advance, so this value will not converge 


further across elections. Second, because the protability of retirement, /s, is realized by all 


'? By A4, a, must be greater than one-half: otherwise, the amateur (who could be a former house 
member) would have a higher probability of winning. 

'S By A4, the probability of beating an incumbent must be lower for amateurs (possible former 
members of ) than for current members of H: formaily, (1-rs,.)<(1-rs). This complicates equations (1) 
and (2) above, requiring the modification that members performing these calculations use (rs ,+rsy)/2 
instead of the unconditional rs. 
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members of S with the same probability, the component of the model that generates 
randomness does not lead to any disruption of the steady state value. If this probability 


varied as a function of the tenure of members of S, for example, then a number of 


iterations would be necessary to reach a steady state. All that is necessary to compute 


such values for the different quantities of interest, then, are a sufficiently large number of 
members to overcome the randomness of retirements and elections, and a number of 


election iterations to give us averages for the values of interest. ' 


Simulation Results 


To evaluate the findings from the simulation, it is important to recall the basic 
comparison the model makes. In the world of a single legislature, a rate of reelection and 
a term limit are sufficient to define the turnover rate in steady state. With the additional 
possibility of service in S, one can gauge the impact of progressive ambition by asking 
whether the turnover rate with this option is different than without it. I call the difference 
between the single and multi-legislature turnover values net turnover, a value that is 
positive when the multi-legislature turnover rate is higher than the steady state value in the 
single legislature case. The more this value diverges from zero, the greater the impact of 


multiple office opportunities on turnover.’° 


Although there are a number of electoral parameters in the model, varying the term 
limits for each house is an excellent way to understand how career decisions and turnover 
are affected by the possibility for higher office. Simulating turnover for different values of 
the term limit in each house illuminates not only the impact of these reforms on turnover, 
but also how the possibility of continued service changes career decisions. For example, it 
may be the case that term limits in S increases the likelihood that legislators will seek 


higher office (because of more open seats), but only if there is a sufficiently large number 


'* The GAUSS code for this simulation is available from the author upon request. 

'S Because all members of H run for reelection if they don’t run for S in the model, this measure 
never be less than zero. Generalizing the model (allowing for retirements in H, for example) would make 
negative values possible. 
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of terms to be served for the move to be worth it. Illustrating how these decisions change 
with respect to the limit level will allow us to differentiate between some of these 


competing predictions. 
(Figure 1 about here) 


Figure 1 graphs the relationship between fA and net turnover and the rate of 


attempts for S in open and incumbent races. '° As one can see, turnover is noticeably 


different from the single legislature situation, but only for particular limit levels. The large 
number of attempts in incumbent races for low values of th drives the difference in 
turnover at first, but as one would expect, open seat attempts make up the majority of 
voluntary exits from H for middle limit levels, since members in these situations can wait 
for an open seat without worrying about being kicked out of H. Net turnover is 
noticeably higher than zero for these middle values of th, but it is not clear whether the 
levels are substantively significant: turnover changes by only a couple of percentage 


points, on average. 


Why do these values tend to zero as the term limit in H increases? It is partially 
due to the parameter values used in the simulations, but for the most part it is due to the 
desire of members to maximize their total utility from both offices by staying in H: 
without the worry of being thrown out because of a term limit, members will choose to 
run for reelection in H more often. Also, a limitation of the model is that the utility from 
service in S§ does not include the discounted possibility of service in some third legislature, 
in the same way that utility from service in H includes the expected utility from S. To 
check whether this limitation affected the results, I conducted some runs with the utility 


from S taken to be larger than defined by the model: this moved out the point at which the 


'© Unless given several values for purposes of a comparative statics illustration, the electoral 
parameters of the model were set to the following values for all of the graphs presented here: r;, =.80: rs 
=.7: Psq=.80: a,=.70: a; =.30: ls =.30: th=9: ts=9. Each graph was generated from 50 election 
iterations, with a membership of 200 in both H and S. The cut point of nine terms was chosen because it 
approximates the case where, for the parameter values used in the simulations, the term limit affects so 
few members as to be non-binding. 
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levels tended to zero, but it did not change the overall shape of the trends presented in 


Figure 1. 
(Figures 2a-c about here) 


How much of an effect do the other parameters in the model have on career 
decisions and turnover? Figures 2a-c considers the impact of one of these variables, the 
term limit level in S. Interestingly, there appears to be an interaction effect between the 
two term limit levels: lower values of ts have a greater effect on turnover, but this only 
holds for low values of th. For higher term limits in H, the difference is negligible, a result 
explained in figures 2b and 2c: while the number of open seat opportunities increases with 
lower values of ts, the number of incumbent attempts decreases at the same time. Figures 
2b and 2c also illustrate why there is a strong relationship between fs and turnover for 
lower levels of th: many members unwilling to pursue an incumbent-held seat opportunity 
leave when more of those seats open up due to low values of ts. The difference in net 
turnover among the values of ts declines for higher levels of th because of the decreased 
attractiveness of serving in S: there is a positive effect from more seats opening up in S, 
but a negative effect from the limited utility from the higher office. When th gets high 


enough, these values cancel each other out. 
(Figures 3a-c about here) 


Figures 3a-c examine how the level of the vacancy rate in S affects turnover in H. 
Changing this parameter’s values has the same effect as decreasing fs: it creates more 
open seats in S. It is not surprising, then, that the impact of these different values on net 
turnover and attempts for higher office are very similar to the previous set of examples. 
There is again a positive effect on net turnover, due to more members being given the 
opportunity to run in open-seat elections. The effect decreases for higher levels of th, as 
was the case above. It should be noted that this positive impact on net turnover exists 
even for values of /s lower than one-half, suggesting that the conditions on the vacancy 
rate described in section three may not need to be as strong in the case where legislators 


serve more than two terms. 


(Figures 4a-c about here) 


Figures 4a-c illustrate the effects of changing ry, the rate of reelection in H. One 
can see that net turnover increases as one decreases ry, as members realize that a less 
certain future in H is not as valuable as a shot at service in S. This holds for low as well as 
middle levels of th, a result different than those presented above. This lower value of ry 
leads to a higher number of attempts at S for open seats, but only for low to middle values 
of th: for higher values, the relationship switches. The same relationship holds for 
attempts in races with incumbents, although the switch occurs at a lower value of th. This 
is probably due to a higher number of legislators surviving to these later terms because of 
a higher reelection rate. Assessing the impact of higher values of ry, then, will depend 


again on the level of th. 


As far as the other parameters in the model are concerned, the most important 
finding was that none of the electoral parameters from S seemed to matter as much as the 
parameters from H. It should be clear from the graphs that this does not imply that the 
option of service in S has no effect: there are many instances where the expected turnover 
level in H with the S option is different than when that option does not exist. But when 
one varies the level of rs, a, or a; as done for the other parameters above, one does not see 
the same effect on turnover or attempts for higher office. This finding suggests that while 
incorporating the opportunity for higher office into our predictions about turnover is an 
important task, the effects may not be seen as directly as one would expect. For example, 
while changing the values of a, and a; has little direct effect on net turnover, the difference 
between these two values make members more likely to take open seat opportunities when 
they do arise. A change in any of the model’s parameters that makes this more likely to 
occur, then, will make the influence of the incumbency advantage felt, although in an 


indirect way. 


Overall, the findings from the simulation uncover some of the comparative statics 


of the model that would otherwise be difficult to understand. Yet the limitations on the 


actions of legislators has limited the usefulness of some of the measures here, suggesting 


t 
i 


that the simulation may need to be modified to cover a wider variety of choices and 


actions among legislators. 


6. Conclusion 


The fundamental point of this paper is that turnover within one legislature is a 
function of turnover in other legislatures that “share” its members. To the extent that the 
values of the electoral parameters from these other bodies remain constant across time or 
legislatures, this connection should not have much of an effect on our estimates of 
turnover. However, both retirement and defeat rates in both the Congress and the state 
legislatures have changed over time (Kiewiet & Zeng 1993, Niemi & Winsky 1987), 
suggesting that taking account of these parameters is necessary. An especially important 
implication of the analysis above is that term limits reformers may still affect the tenure 
behavior of elected officials who are not in the offices with limits. Although some see the 
failure of legal challenges to limitations on state legislators (based on first and fourteenth 
amendment claims: see Legislature of the State of California et al. v. March Fong Eu, 
1991) together with the recent success of the challenge to state-based limits on members 
of Congress (U.S. Term Limits, Inc. v. Thornton, 1995) as a system where only the tenure 
of state legislators can be affected by these reforms, the model here suggests that for 
certain parameter values, members in other legislatures may find themselves threatened by 
affected members of the body where the limits hold. Term limits proponents may have 


some control over the tenure of federal legislators after all. 


Another implication is that turnover may be higher even within a legislature with 
term limits when there is an opportunity for higher office then when there is no such 
option. As detailed in the propositions in section three, members will be more willing to 
take advantage of an opportunity when it arises. With term limits, members with an open 
seat opportunity will give the option greater weight, because they face the possibility of 


not seeing one again before their tenure in their current post runs out. As shown in 
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section five, this change in turnover increases as the term limit decreases. Predictions of 
the impact on turnover of different term limit regimes that fail to account for higher office 
opportunities, then, may be biased downward.(Gilmour & Rothstein 1994: Reed & 
Schansberg 1993). One should keep in mind, however, that the differences were 
practically nonexistent when the term limits were of sufficient length, suggesting that 
single-legislature models may suffice in models of legislatures where term limits are not in 


place. 


For extensions of the model, perhaps the most important improvement would be to 
make sense of the interactions between players. First, one could model the game that 
takes place between incumbent legislators and challengers from lower bodies. For 
example, if one were to include a third legislature as an option for members of S, then one 
could explicitly model their voluntary exit decisions instead of constraining the exit 
probability to be equal across members, as we have here. The decision would be a 
function of not only the possibilities for higher office, but also the electoral situation of a 
challenger from H: for example, a member may be more likely to make an attempt for 
higher office simply because the member of H from their district cannot continue due to a 
term limit, meaning that they will run for office with certainty. Second, one could also 
allow for several nested seats in H within each seat in S, to explore the dynamics of the 
game of deterrence that takes place between fellow members of the lower body when the 


potential seat they share in the higher office become vacant. 


Third, the movement of different ambition types in and out of office suggests that 
term limits could change the mix of legislators. By relaxing our assumptions about the 


ambition of legislators in the model, it may be possible to define conditions under which 


legislators with discrete or static ambition will seek office. For example, will it still be 


careerists who stick around under term limits, or will it be citizen legislators? If the 
expected lifetime across legislatures is still sufficiently long, then careerists may still 
outnumber amateurs. Such an analysis would serve as a useful check on the claim of term 


limits proponents that term limits will change the type of legislators who serve. 
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Finally, what is the impact of multiple-office seeking on partisan balance in 
legislatures? Schlesinger (1966) stresses the different probabilities of success across 
offices for different parties, suggesting that the electoral parameters of the model could 


vary across different types of legislators. Fiorina (1994) has argued that partisan 


differences in legislative turnover can be traced to the different opportunity costs between 


parties, so perhaps including this parameter in the function above may be allow us to 
model the preference for one office over another more explicitly than to assume it is a 


random draw from the uniform distribution. 
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Figure 1: Net turnover, open and incum. seat attempts as a function of term limit in H 
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Figure 2a: Net Turnover in H as a function of term limits in H and 
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Figure 2b: Open seat attempts from H as a function of term limits in H and S 
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Figure 2c: Incum. seat attempts from H as a function of term limits in H and S 
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Figure 3a: Net turnover in H as a function of term limit in H and vacancy rate in S 
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Figure 3c: Incum. seat attempts from H as a function of term limit in H and vacancy rate 
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Figure 4a: Net Turnover in H as a function of term limit in H and reelection rate in H 
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Figure 4b: Open seat attempts from H as a function of term limit in H and reelection rate in H 
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Figure 4c: Incum. seat attempts from H as a function of term limit in H and reelection rate in S 
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ABSTRACT: In recent years political scientists’ interest in alternative politics appears to have waned, 
overshadowed perhaps by other important developments in world politics. During this time, however, Green 
parties and allied formations have continued to emerge and grow in a wide variety of political contexts. By 
the late summer of 1995, Green parties have been established in 75 countries and in 18 U.S. states. Most of 
this growth has occurred in the past three years, just as scholarly attention has turned elsewhere. This paper 
examines recent developments in the United States which suggest that — contrary to expectations — U.S. 


Green parties in the near future may become more important in state and national politics, more closely 


allied with one another and with other independent parties, and more directly linked to counterparts in other 
countries. The author has been a participant in many of these developments and the paper represents an 
insider's look at Green party activists’ motivations, strategies, and dilemmas, and at the parties’ responses 
to changing political conditions. 


The Transformation of Politics? 


Global ecological change is accelerating, as are underlying processes of industrialization 
and economic restructuring. As testimony to this fundamental fact of modern life, during 1993 
a group of 1680 scientists from 49 countries — including 104 Nobel Prize winners — signed a 
document they called the “World Scientists’ Warning to Humanity,” which observed with 


some urgency that 


Human beings and the natural world are on a collision course. Human activities 
inflict harsh and often irreversible damage on the environment and on critical 
resources. If not checked, many of our current practices put at serious risk the 
future that we wish for human society and the plant and animal kingdoms, and may 
so alter the living world that it will be unable to sustain life in the manner that we 
know... 


Our massive tampering with the world’s interdependent web of life—coupled with 
the environmental damage inflicted by deforestation, species loss, and climate 
change—could trigger widespread adverse effects, including unpredictable collapses 
of critical biological systems whose interactions and dynamics we only imperfectly 
understand (Union of Concerned Scientists 1993). 


The observations that deep transformations in the world’s ecology are occurring, and that 
such environmental changes may have implications for global economic, political and social 
relations are by the mid-1990s relatively uncontroversial. There is less consensus, however, 


on just what effects political systems are likely to experience as ecological crises continue to 
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envelop both the developed and the developing nations. Moreover, the attention political 
analysts devoted to such questions in years past has turned elsewhere, so that there are 


relatively few scholars still examining the relationship between ecological and political change. 
Political Science and Political Ecology 


The most important analytical approach which emerged during the 1970s and 1980s, as 
explanation for the rise of alternative politics, was based on the notion of “postmaterialism” 
(Inglehart 1977 et seq). In this framework, the affluence and education of Western, postwar 
publics made possible new forms of political action, detached from materialist aspirations, but 
driven by collective perceptions of ecological distress, human rights, and the limits of both 
economic growth and Western hegemony over world affairs. In its simplest specification, the 
postmaterialism thesis suggested that the foundations of the environmental, peace, women’s, 
and internationalist movements were largely “cognitive,” reflecting ideological positions 
concentrated among the college-educated, public sector-employed, and somewhat spoiled 


beneficiaries of the post-war economic expansion in the industrial West. 


Whatever its material and ideological roots, postmaterialist politics emerged on the world 
stage as early as 1970, the year of both the first Earth Day in the United States, and the 
formation of the Values Party in New Zealand. The rise of the anti-industrial Die Griinen (the 
Greens) in West Germany in 1979, in the heart of industrial Europe, marked a watershed. 
Since that date the materialist-postmaterialist tension has increasingly appeared in political 
conflict between established parties of the left, center and right, on the one hand, and the 
newer Green parties, reconstructed New Left parties, or non-electoral social movements, on 
the other (see Riidig 1990, Miiller-Rommel 1989). Scholars followed these developments with 
some interest, as they clearly represented a break with the familiar shape of European party 
systems. In Sweden, for example, the Miljépartiet de Gréna (Green Environmental Party) was 
the first new party to enter the Riksdag (parliament) in 70 years when, following massive 


dislocations in Sweden caused by the Chernobyl nuclear accident, the Greens gained 20 seats 


in 1988 (Affigne 1990). 


Thus during the 1980s and early 1990s political scientists approached political ecology as a 


separate field of inquiry, making an analytical distinction between the environmental 
movement in its non-electoral forms and the new Green parties which were electorally active 
(see, for example, Kitschelt 1989, Riidig 1988). In the past three years a number of books 
have been published, based on research begun in this early period of “discovery” of the Green 
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parties: notable among these are Poguntke’s, Wiesenthal’s, and Frankland and Schoonmaker’s 
studies of Die Griinen in Germany, Kamieniecki's survey of international Green politics, and 
Diani’s look at the Italian Green movement (Poguntke 1993, Wiesenthal 1993, Kamieniecki 
1993, Diani 1995). These few titles notwithstanding, however, it seems evident that political 
science has largely lost interest in political ecology, perhaps because of early predictions that 
the Green movement was a transitory phenomenon, destined to fall victim to structural 
barriers within mature party systems, or to the changing socioeconomic profile of “the new 
class” in the wake of deindustrialization. In any event, by 1994 it was possible for Bramwell to 
publish a book called The Fading of the Greens: The Decline of Environmental Politics in the West — 


and be taken seriously. 


Few articles on the topic have appeared in the past two years in scholarly journals. The 
handful of books recently published, as noted above, were started several years ago. And, at 
professional conferences few papers and panels are now devoted to ecological or other 
alternative politics. Here at the 1995 APSA meeting, for example, not a single paper or panel 
sponsored by the “Politics and Society in Western Europe” section is devoted to Green 
politics; even Paul Taggart’s offering is organized around the question of opposition to 
European Union, not alternative politics per se. Scholars of Western Europe — the traditional 
heartland of Green party politics — are more concerned in 1995 with the European Union, 
the crisis of social democracy and the welfare state, and the effects of European unity on 
concepts of citizenship and nationality. This is understandable, perhaps, not only in Europe 
but elsewhere also, because other questions do seem more pressing: dramatic changes, for 
example, in superpower relationships; the creation and fragmentation of new regimes in 
eastern and central Europe; the restructuring of international economic arrangements; and the 


dismantling of apartheid in southern Africa. 


But it is also reasonable to wonder, in the context of global economic restructuring, 


continued deindustrialization and income polarization in the older democracies, and the 
relaxation of superpower tensions, what is the future of alternative politics? The conclusion 
apparently favored by many in the discipline is that, against the backdrop of what might be 
called the modern crises of materialism, postmaterialist politics have become largely irrelevant. 
But what then are we to make of the Green parties themselves? Are they destined to wither 
and disappear, as publics turn increasingly to immediate questions of economic and cultural 
survival? Or will they persist, drawing on the same reservoir of disenchantment and 
frustration which seems to be fueling the growth of nationalist, xenophobic, and racist 


movements across the West? 
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In this regard, two noteworthy developments have recently occurred, neither of which 
could have been predicted based on the prior decade's mostly pessimistic analysis. First, 
Green parties have formed since 1991 in many poor and developing nations, where low levels 
of affluence and education seem unlikely ground for the growth of postmaterialist, “cognitive” 
politics. By late 1995 several electronic information networks and publications, including 
Internet-based “gopher” and “web” sites, and printed newsletters like the Global Green Bulletin, 
were reporting the activities of Green parties in 75 countries, including 21 in Africa and a like 
number in Latin America.! Furthermore, many of these new Green parties are serious 
contenders for power in local, regional and national politics. In Mexico, for example, the 
Partido Ecologista has elected two senators in the Mexico City federal district, and there are 
Green deputies in the Brazilian Congress.? At the U.S. Green conference held in Albuquerque 
at the end of July, 1995, observers from Green parties in the Pacific, Latin America, and 
Africa were in attendance, including Christobel Chamorette of Western Australia, one of two 
Greens in the Australian Senate, and Adamou Garba of Niger, coordinator of the African 


Green party federation. 


Secondly, following the elections of 1990 — when Alaska gained the nation’s first official 
Green party — well-organized state-level Green parties have blossomed in the U.S.., in spite of 
notoriously difficult ballot-access laws, an indifferent media, and a remarkable range of 


electoral system features hostile to third parties. 
Green Parties in the United States 


In the United States, formally organized Green parties have emerged only in the years 
since the Exxon Valdez oil spill in 1989. Even before then, however, informal green 
organizations as well as the broader women’s, peace, and environmental movements 
represented visible evidence of a materialism-postmaterialism cleavage in U.S. politics 
(Rensenbrink 1992, Zisk 1992). But by the fall of 1994, the landscape had changed 
dramatically: electorally active Green parties had appeared in 18 U.S. states — Alaska, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Hawai'i, Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, New York, 


1 As do most internet sources, the Green party locations sometimes change, but current Web pages include: 
“Green Parties of North America” at http://www.rahul.net:80/greens/#usa 
“Home Page of the Finnish Greens” at http://www.kaapeli.fi/~vihreat/engl.html 
“BUNDNIS ‘90/DIE GRUNEN’” at http://www.hrz.uni-oldenburg.de/~oliver/bg/e.bgindex.html 


“The Greens -- international homepage” at http://www.dru.n\/maatschappij/politiek/groenen/intlhome.htm 
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Mike Feinstein, of the Green International Working Group, reported these newest figures in remarks to the 
Portland, Oregon conference of the National Lawyers’ Guild, on August 10, 1995. 
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North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Nine of these parties sponsored statewide candidates in 1994, for federal offices 
including United States Senate and the House of Representatives, and for state offices 
including governor, lieutenant governor, or secretary of state.> Most of the other parties ran 


candidates in local races, for county and city councils, and for state legislature. 


When the November elections were over, five of the state Green parties had gained or 
retained ballot status: Alaska, California, New Mexico, Maine, and Oregon.’ Arizona and 
Hawai i, which had gained ballot status in 1992, lost it in 1994. Five Green incumbents were 
re-elected, and three new Green city councillors were elected in California, joining 
counterparts elsewhere in California; in Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Columbia, Missouri; 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; and the big island of Hawai'i. The Green mayor of Cordova, Alaska, 
Kelly Weaverling, lost his re-election effort. 


In Hawai'i a Green party candidate for county council, Keiko Bonk-Abramson, had 
defeated both the Democratic incumbent and a Republican opponent in 1992. In 1994 she 
won re-election against a coordinated state Democratic party challenge — later becoming 
chair of the council after using her swing-vote position to extract concessions from the 
council's four Republicans, then its four Democrats. Elsewhere in Hawai'i two Green party 


candidates for the legislature polled 38 and 41%, losing narrowly to established Democrats. 


In 1994's statewide races Green candidates fared better than expected; in New Mexico 
Lorenzo Garcia, the Green candidate for general treasurer, polled 33%, while gubernatorial 
candidates in New Mexico and Maine both easily surpassed statutory thresholds for 
establishing major party legal status. New Mexico's Roberto Mondragon gained 11% and 
Maine's Jonathan Carter, 6.3%; the Green Party of Rhode Island's candidate for lieutenant 
governor, Jeff Johnson, picked up 6.1% in his first electoral effort. California's Green 
candidate for Secretary of State, Margaret Garcia, earned nearly 300,000 votes. While a small 
percentage of the total California vote (3.9%), the number of voters casting ballots for Garcia 


was the country's highest-ever for a Green candidate. 


3 There were statewide Green party candidates on the 1994 ballot in New Mexico, California, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Colorado, Maine and Rhode Island, and write-in campaigns for governor in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Local Green campaigns ran in Wisconsin, Missouri, and New York. 


4 Oregon's Green party is known as the Pacific Party of Oregon. 
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Thus, the number of Green parties in the United States has grown rapidly, from zero in 
1989 to 18 just six years later; the number of votes cast for Green candidates has increased in 
similar proportions (more than one million total votes were cast for all Green candidates in the 
November 1994 elections); and, benefiting from post-Perot media awareness of independent 
politics, those parties have garnered unprecedented media attention, including prominent 
articles in the New York Times and the Boston Globe, televised debate appearances for nearly all 


statewide Green candidates, and extensive coverage in local media. 


Most recently, a number of new initiatives have been taken during the summer of 1995, 
which organizers hope will foster continued growth of U.S. Green parties, by resolving long- 
standing internal tensions, building national and local alliances with other independent parties 
(which have also been growing rapidly since 1990), and establishing mechanisms for 
presenting a unified Green voice in next year's national elections. These developments are 
occurring at a rapid pace, and to date there has been little discussion of their import, either in 
the media or in scholarly forums. Before discussing these initiatives, however, a few comments 


on the methodology of this paper are in order. 


Participation, Observation and Social Analysis 


The first point to be made is that I am not a detached observer. In fact, I have been an 
active, occasionally prominent participant in many of the events described here, beginning 
with my role in co-founding one of the state Green parties — the Green Party of Rhode Island 
— and one of the national alliances — the Green Politics Network (GPN). As a consequence, 
the remainder of this paper will depart rather sharply from the classical empirical analysis I 
learned in graduate school. No testing of hypotheses, no statistical inference, not a dependent 


variable in sight! For the reader this offers both advantages and disadvantages. 


Because the political situation is developing so rapidly right now, my vantage point will 
hopefully offer insights not available through other, more empirically rigorous analyses. At the 
very least these observations will be more timely than exhaustive analysis would allow. The 
paucity of recent scholarship on Green politics in the United States means, however, that my 
narrative will not fit neatly into any broadly accepted consensus about the significance and the 


theoretical import of the events I describe. 
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There is also the problem of objectivity. While I am aware that there are accepted 
standards and procedures for formal participant-observation, | make no claims that this 
account will meet those standards — not because I knowingly violate established guidelines, 
but because I have never formally studied them. Nonetheless, as a social scientist with some 
experience in the empirical analysis of alternative parties, electoral politics, and organizational 
dynamics, I have made every effort to be truthful; as a participant, however, my perceptions 


and my account of events are necessarily subject to more than one interpretation. 


As a framework to structure the narrative, it may be helpful to briefly describe my 


purposes in writing the paper in this way. 


First of all, I think it is important that students of political ecology become aware of current 
trends for U.S. Green parties and the contemporary dynamics of inter-party politics, which 
involve not only Greens but also much of the organized Left in the U.S., as well as emergent 
populist and libertarian organizations which are apparently growing nearly as rapidly as the 
Greens. At last count there were at least three different “third party” unification efforts 
underway, involving small U.S. parties of the left, center, and right; frequent references in the 
popular media to possible independent presidential campaigns by Ross Perot, Jesse Jackson, 
Bill Bradiey, Colin Powell, and others, and the new prominence of radical populists variously 
described as militias, white separatists, or survivalists, makes clear that the implications of 


political fragmentation in the U.S. may be significant. 


Secondly, it is my hope that some description of these very current events may contribute 
to this roundtable’s discussion of what is meant by “transformational politics.” As will be clear, 
the transformations involved here are more than just the policy changes advocated in the 
Green party platforms. Transformations are underway in the very structure of political 
organization, electoral politics, and issue conflict in the U.S., which appear to have 
significance beyond the ideology or practice of any one segment of the political spectrum, 
whether defined along dimensions of materialism/postmaterialism, left/right, or 
libertarian/authoritarian. 


Finally, this “insider's report” may help other analysts decide which forms of empirical 
analysis will be most enlightening and most appropriate if, as seems likely, current trends 
continue. For example, since Green parties in particular seem not to be very discouraged by 
the systemic obstacles confronting small parties in the U.S., what significance should be 


attached to the generally small percentages of the vote their candidates attract? Does reaching 
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4% of the California electorate demonstrate terminal weakness, or growing strength? If Green 
and other small parties can successfully bridge ideological gaps to cooperate on common 
interests, what importance should we attach to the specifics of those ideological differences? 
And, how should any of these emergent electoral options be viewed, against the backdrop of 
an American electorate which, as recent surveys report, has virtually abandoned its 


attachment to the “two party system”? 


The Structure of Green Politics in the U.S. 


While the media (both mainstream and progressive) has a tendency to use the name 
“green” to describe the environmental movement as a whole, as well as the Green parties, it is 
important to recognize that these are two very different political tendencies. The large, 
membership-based environmental groups such as the Sierra Club, the League of Conservation 
Voters, the National Audubon Society, and others, are non-profit corporations with 
significant lobbying activities, but virtually no involvement in independent electoral politics. 
While many of these groups issue “report cards” for candidates, or make outright 
endorsements, their focus tends to be exclusively on major party candidates with, as they 
sometimes say, “a chance of winning.” A reasonable approach, perhaps, for lobbying 
organizations pursuing active legislative agendas, this practice has caused some friction 


between the country's most prominent environmentalists and its most active ecology party 


activists. 


For their part, the Green parties tend not to be incorporated at all, are generally quite 


strapped for funds, and in most cases have chosen an assertive independent identity, 
sometimes running candidates against even liberal Democratic incumbents. In addition, there 
remain a significant number of Green “locals” which have been unwilling — on principle — to 
engage in electoral politics at all, preferring direct action and educational work around local 
issues. Additionally, the programs and mission statements of Green organizations address a 
wide range of social justice, human rights, and political goals, giving them a broader focus 
than the more strictly environmental groups, and placing them more squarely on the left than, 
for example, the business-oriented National Wildlife Federation. In some ways this political 
identity is a legacy of the German Greens, whose “Four Pillars” of ecological wisdom, social 
justice, grassroots democracy, and nonviolence have been adopted by the U.S. organizations; 
in other respects it emerges from the U.S. Greens’ roots in the peace and anti-war movements 


of the 1960s and 1970s. Many U.S. Greens, however, take seriously the admonition to be 
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“Neither Left nor Right, but Out in Front,” rejecting any close identification with socialism, 
the New Left, or for that matter, liberalism. 


Between 1990 and 1992, these Green organizations in the U.S. appeared in two forms. The 
oldest were affiliated with the Green Committees of Correspondence (COCs), a lineage which 
can be traced to 1984. These tended to be small and local in orientation, sometimes organized 
into regions or “bioregions,” but both the locals and the national federation — first the COC, 
then “The Greens,” then after 1991, “The Greens/Green Party U.S.A. (GGPUSA)” — were 


self-consciously not involved in electoral politics. In Alaska, then California and Hawai'i, the 


1990-91 period saw the emergence of the second form of Green organization, the Green party 


qua party. These parties emerged because significant numbers of activists in the older Green 
groups, augmented with new recruits, broke with the anti-electoral tradition of the COC 
affiliates. In some cases (as in Alaska) the change in strategy was accomplished with little 
discord; in others (as in California), party formation was accomplished over the strident 
objections of strong factions who viewed the move as implicit rejection of the movement-based 
model of Green organizing, as the first step towards co-optation, or as a premature venture 


with unacceptable risks. 


During 1990 and 1991, a group of electorally-oriented activists within GGPUSA formed a 
caucus called the Green Party Organizing Committee (GPOC); facing relentless opposition, 
many GPOC members simply left the larger organization to form a new group known as the 
Green Politics Network (GPN), at a March 1992 meeting in Kansas City, Missouri. The new 
organization (of which I was a co-founder) moved quickly to set up a number of autonomous 
projects, including a Food Circle in Missouri, a demonstration eco-village in Florida, and an 
annual retreat for Green activists. Three other efforts, with which I have personally been 
involved, were the GREEN HORIZON newsletter, and two party development projects: a 
proposal to link the electorally active Green parties into a “Confederation of Autonomous 
State Green Parties,” and the “Third Force” project, whose goal is to foster an alliance of 


Green and other progressive parties. 


By the end of 1994, the Green political environment had changed dramatically. The 
number of Green parties had risen to 18, and half of these had sponsored high-profile 
campaigns for statewide and congressional office, attracting more than one million votes and 
some national media attention. Other independent parties, especially the New Party and the 
Libertarian Party, were also growing quickly; the New Party was claiming 77 electoral 


victories in local, non-partisan races. Severe financial problems and a structural disconnection 
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from the rapidly growing parties had weakened GGPUSA, so that at its 1994 national meeting 
a proposal had been introduced (and rejected) calling for that group to suspend all national 
“policy-making” and not meet again until 1998 — by which time, it was reasoned, political 
tensions with the broader Green movement would have been resolved. GPN had sponsored 
three successful multi-party gatherings, in Kansas City (1992), Maine (1993), and Oakland 


(1994), where representatives of socialist, populist, and libertarian parties, as well as 


organizers from the New Party and Labor Party Advocates, had met with Green Party leaders 


to exchange information and discuss the potential for more direct cooperation. And, the GPN- 
sponsored proposal to form a separate network of Green parties had been widely circulated, 


and was endorsed by the parties in Missouri, Maine, Rhode Island, and Hawaii. 


In the broader American context, of course, even more dramatic changes had occurred: the 
1992 Perot campaign and Clinton victory had broken the Republican “lock” on the White 
House, with the public apparently repudiating the Reagan/Bush program, while the 1994 
congressional elections reversed the polarity again, swinging a conservative Republican 
majority into effective control of the domestic political agenda. At the same time, a deep 
underlying frustration and volatility within the American electorate was beginning to manifest 
as visible weakening of the public's traditional confidence in the two-party system; widely- 
cited Times Mirror polls in 1995 were finding that 50-60% of the electorate favored the 
formation of “a third party.” 


At this juncture in Green and national politics, the summer of 1995 witnessed three 
independent and third party meetings, all of which incorporated explicit efforts to bridge 
remaining political and organizational differences, encourage trust-building dialogue, and 
build the basis for inter-party cooperation. In June a sponsoring committee of GPN activists 
organized “Third Parties 96: Building the New Mainstream” in Washington, DC, the most 
ambitious in GPN’s series of annual multi-party gatherings; in July the Green Party of New 
Mexico hosted the National Green Conference in Albuquerque, casting it as an opportunity 
for Greens of all persuasions to meet on neutral ground, begin ironing out differences, and set 
the stage for unified efforts in 1996; and in August the National People’s Progressive Network 
called the “National Independent Politics Summit” in Pittsburgh, a follow-up to NPPN’s 1992 


independent progressive conference in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Each in its own way, these three very different conferences contributed to specific and, to 
my knowledge, unprecedented steps toward building the broadest and most experienced 


independent political coalition in recent decades, incorporating the fast-growing Green 
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parties, established parties of the American left, and a variety of ideologically disparate small 
parties with regional or single-state constituencies. 


Summer 95 and the Potential for Alliance 


We are greatly alarmed at the almost total absence of voices speaking against the Republican-led 
congressional assault on America. The Democrats, obviously cowed by the Right's aggressive 
attacks and electoral threats, will not defend the poor, the hungry, the disabled, the young and 
pregnant, the public's right to clean air and water and the nation's endangered natural 
environment and valuable resources. Not if it means risking their re-election bids in 1996. We 
don't hear anyone speaking out on our issues. We must be prepared to do it ourselves. 

— From the Third Parties '96 Call to Conference 


Progressive activists in the United States, especially those who had long since broken with 
the Democratic party, responded to the 1994 congressional elections with alarm. For many of 
them the main features of the election — extremely low turnout, a rightward shift among 
candidates and white male voters, and the overwhelming dominance of business-oriented 


campaign contributors — were more than sufficient to explain the Republican resurgence in 


Congress. Green party activists in particular emerged from the elections with mixed feelings 


of despair at the national results, and renewed optimism about the local and statewide 


advances made by Green candidates and parties. 
Third Parties ‘96: Building the New Mainstream 


The congressional elections were also a sharp reminder that much more could be lost in 
1996. As a result, organizers of the annual multi-party gatherings sponsored by the Green 
Politics Network decided in late 1994 that the 1995 meeting — “Third Parties’ 96” — would 
be a much more ambitious effort to begin crafting an effective alliance of Greens and 
progressives. The conference planning committee chose Washington, DC as the meeting site, 
contracted the services of a professional mediation service, and began publicizing the 
conference with personal calls, faxes, electronic mail, and advertisements, targeting virtually 


the entire range of independent political parties and coalitions. 


When “Third Parties’ 96” convened on June 1, more than 130 political leaders, from 27 
independent political parties and 17 progressive organizations, as well as a number of 
journalists from the progressive media, answered the call to conference. During three days of 


open dialogue, workshop presentations, and structured debate, delegates to the conference 
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discussed the systemic obstacles facing third parties and developed a 17-point statement of 


shared principles (see Appendix, “Common Ground Declaration’). 


The most significant aspect of the conference was its breadth of participation. Delegates 
from more than two dozen states, and from a diversity of ideological positions, found 
substantial agreement on opportunities for joint action and on basic elements of a statement of 


shared principles, the Common Ground Declaration. 
The Common Ground Declaration 


Although the Third Parties’ 96 conference was organized primarily by Green party 
activists, participation in writing the Common Ground Declaration was much broader, 
including, for example, representatives from the Socialist Party USA, Democratic Socialists of 
America (DSA), the Libertarian parties of Virginia and Maryland, the Independence Party of 
Kansas, the New Party, the Patriot Party of Virginia, and the DC Statehood Party, as well as 
activists from the Women’s Strike for Peace, the National Center for Independent Political 
Action, the Boulder Progressive Coalition, ACT-UP, the Center for New Democracy, and the 


University Conversion Project. 


Using a consensus-building process known as the “fish bowl,” all participants debated 
position statements in smaller groups and then, arranged in concentric rows around a circular 
central table, advised group representatives at the table who negotiated final wording of the 
statements, with the assistance of the lead facilitator. Using this public negotiation process, the 
diverse parties at Third Parties '96 were able to reach complete agreement on 17 items, and on 
six others, only one of the five groups failed to agree — sometimes because of objections from 
just one or two individuals. In the final negotiations, any single member of any group was able 
to block that group's assent to the proposed wording, providing an incentive for the five group 
representatives to negotiate changes to meet objections. When the four assenting groups were 
no longer willing to accommodate objections, the item in question was moved to the list of 


“80%” items; with only three groups in agreement, items were placed on the “60%” list. 


At the end of two days the resulting document included statements on political democracy, 


income and wealth, ecological and economic sustainability, nondiscrimination, human rights, 
international affairs, workplace democracy, and communities. At times the process produced 
relatively straightforward — if not innocuous — statements (“We support more open and fair 
access to the ballot in all elections”), while other statements reflected a surprising degree of 


consensus on more controversial topics, including electoral reform (“We support proportional 
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representation’), environmental justice (“We oppose race and class discrimination in exposure 


to environmental hazards, in communities and workplaces, including the siting of toxic waste 
facilities, employment in hazardous industries, and the location of energy and mining 
facilities”), and drug policy (“We propose an end to the war on drugs and its replacement with 
policies that treat addiction as a health matter, not a crime”). 


Through many of the weekend's discussions ran the question of how, if at all, the Common 
Ground Declaration could be used; one common assumption was that the agreement could be 
used to evaluated the programs of any independent presidential candidates who appear in the 
coming months; another possibility is that the process and the first draft could be a model for 
similar multi-party sessions within states or regions; for some delegates, the document was 


seen as a potential platform for presidential or congressional candidates directly sponsored by 
one or more of the participating parties. 


Yet for many who attended the conference, the most striking outcome was not the wording 
of the document itself which, after all, will be modified as additional parties join the 
negotiations, but the fact that the meeting occurred in the first place, and that any form of 
joint agreement was possible at all. Given the fractious history of the American left, and the 
nearly instinctive antagonisms between socialists and libertarians, Greens and populists, 
communists and “patriots,” the existence of any common ground, let alone a detailed set of 
principles on which all the parties agreed, was indeed remarkable. In context, it would appear 
that only Greens, with their fundamental philosophical commitment to “diversity,” could have 


conceived and orchestrated such an unlikely meeting of the minds. 
Albuquerque and the National Green Conference 


The Greens themselves, however, have had their own problems. While the terms of the 
internal Green debate in the U.S. have never been as clear, for example, as the discord 
between “realos” and “fundis” within Germany's Die Griinen, the structural tensions between an 
older, pre-electoral setup organized around local collectives, and the newer state-centered 
form of electoral parties, are significant. Facing philosophical opposition and organizational 
inertia between 1990 and 1992, most electorally-oriented Greens simply walked away from 
the conflict, concentrating their energies on building experienced electoral organizations, 
establishing stronger relations with the media, and developing the ideological materials on 
which political campaigns could be based. By the end of 1994 however, the uncertain national 


context, an unexpectedly strong showing by Green candidates across the country, and 
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increasing frustration about internal tensions among a wide variety of Green activists, led to a 
number of initiatives aimed at resolving those tensions and attempting to “unify” the Green 


movement. 


Several months of debate conducted on the Internet, and a decision by the New Mexico 
Green Party to sponsor a broadly based national Green meeting, led to the first major 
breakthrough for national Greens in many years: the proposal to create a U.S. Green 
Coordination, with representation from all Green organizations, as a forum, or roundtable, 
where internal political questions can be addressed and a more effective national 


organizational form designed. 


A New Space for Joint Action: The Green Coordination 


We seek to ... form a broad umbrella that would be a Green Coordination of many different 
organizations which adhere to the Green Ten Key Values ... in order to engage in a continuing 
and non-binding dialogue about Green organizing within the U.S. ... [to] bring all of the 
American Greens and Green affinity groups "to the table" in order to keep the lines of 
communication open and dynamic ... We believe the Green Coordination effort to be a necessary 
forum for all Green movement, party, and affinity groups to co-mingle, to develop trust and 
cooperation, and to explore the common ground we share by ... 

— from the Green Coordination proposal 


From the beginning, the New Mexico Green Party's local organizing committee made clear 
that the national Green meeting it was planning for July would be an open forum, not 
controlled or dominated by any one Green “faction.” Invitations went out to all the Green 
parties and organizations, including the Green Politics Network and the state parties, in 
addition to the Greens/Green Party USA, which would hold its annual business meeting on 
the Monday following the conference weekend. Based on repeated assurances that all would 
be welcome, virtually all chose to participate, and the July 27th conference was the largest 


Green gathering in many years. 


And, based on a number of conversations among the Green activists who attended Third 
Parties 96, including key members of GPN and GGPUSA, a specific proposal for “The U.S. 
Green Coordination” was developed and distributed via the Internet and by mail. A member 
of the GGPUSA Green Council from Virginia (who was also a GPN member), Tom 


Cadorette, took the additional step of offering the Coordination as a formal proposal to the 


GGPUSA meeting set for the Monday following the larger gathering. 
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In the weeks prior to the end of July, two state Green parties — Virginia and Rhode Island 
— debated and endorsed the Coordination proposal. During the conference delegates from 
the Green Politics Network did the same, and at a concurrent meeting of the New Mexico 
Green Party's statewide council, that group also signed on to the Coordination concept. Then 
after a long and occasionally acrimonious debate, GGPUSA approved a qualified, limited 
version of the proposal during its business meeting on Monday, July 31st. 


It’s too soon to know just what will emerge from this tentative step, but it seems clear that a 
significant breakthrough has occurred. A new space has been created, where — given 
sufficient motivation — Green activists representing a number of different tendencies within 


the movement can meet (in cyberspace, if not in person) and acquire the familiarity with one 


another on which trust may be built. 


Ultimately, if this process continues, there is a strong possibility that both the electorally 
active Green parties and those Green organizations for whom electoral politics are less 
important, may find themselves liberated to pursue their interests in the way they find most 


effective, through organizational forms most appropriate to their chosen action. 


The Transformational Activist in 1995 


In short-term retrospect, that is, while the flavor as well as the facts are clear, the summer 
of 1995 witnessed some rapid transitions — if not basic transformations — within the Green 
political movement in the United States. Given the unsettled character of national politics, 
there is also the possibility that these changes will have broader implications affecting the 
larger U.S. political context as well. It occurs to me that some tentative generalizations can be 


made, based on the summer's events. 


With respect to the people involved, including self-consciously transformational activists 
who organized and led the several new initiatives, it seems clear that a personal approaches to 
political action were manifested in the spirit and the structure of both the Third Parties '96 
and the Green Coordination proposals. In both cases the operative principles were inclusivity, 
synergy, creativity, and diversity. 


While there is nothing particularly unique about attempts to forge collective action or joint 


ventures in progressive politics — in fact, most progressive “ideologies” are based on these two 
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notions — the distinctive features of the 1995 initiatives included a very deliberate attempt to 
foster inclusive discussion, in which the search for areas of agreement took precedence over 
any attempt to screen or exclude participation based on a priori assumptions about the 
possibility or the “political correctness” of the other participants. Third Parties '96 brought 
together a previously incompatible blend of political tendencies and parties, and, using an 
explicitly inclusive discursive process, made possible a successful search for common ground. 
It is significant, I think, that the willingness to engage in the politics of inclusion extended well 
beyond the ranks of Green activists, although their initiatory and facilitative role was crucial, 
and included other politically astute actors and actresses with strong commitments to 
libertarian, socialist, and populist political ideologies. What, one wonders, can account for this 
apparent openness among adherents of the country’s deepest political currents? Based on 
their philosophy we would expect Greens to favor inclusive, consensus-driven political 
discourse — but what about contemporary culture, political conditions, or perceived 


opportunities would lead the others to similar conclusions? 


In practical terms, the resulting synergy has new and exciting implications. For example, 
while many Americans could agree on the need for environmental awareness, the devil has 
been, as they say, in the details. What mechanisms of enforcement and protection are 
appropriate and justified? What are the limits of state power vis-a-vis the individual citizen, 
on questions of sustainable development and environmental protection? On this question, the 
interaction of libertarians and Greens can provide important and acceptable solutions, which 
might make possible an effective spectrum of environmental policies which nonetheless 
respond to the very deep American affection for “libertarian” political cultures. Without 
predicting the form such policies might take, it seems significant that the opening dialogue has 
occurred. The way in which resulting approaches are communicated to the broader American 
polity may well offer a way out of this traditional conundrum. The willingness of the 


participants to engage in such synergistic policy-making is a hopeful portent. 


In the planning for Third Parties '96, and in the decentralized, non-judgmental form of the 


Green Coordination, can be seen evidence that participants may also be committed to the 


liberation of creativity; both efforts represent creative and innovative responses to political 
cul-de-sacs which have afflicted the wider independent political movement — isolation, 
compartmentalization, and sectarianism — and the Green movement more narrowly defined 
— structural tensions, philosophical disagreements over electoral tactics, and the mismatch 
between the “ideal” Green community, which is local, and the constitutional form of U.S. 


politics, which is state-centered. 
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Finally, it is, I believe, to the Green commitment to diversity — ecological, personal, 
economic, and ideological — that the accomplishments of summer 1995 can be most directly 
traced. While many other political organizations and tendencies were involved, the role of the 
Greens was crucial. Only the Greens have developed organizational procedures grounded in 
the search for consensus, detailed ideological frameworks in which the contributions of 
diverse entities are highly valued, and an institutionalized impatience born in the 
consciousness of imminent ecological catastrophe. Perhaps only the Greens could have taken 


the organizational risks involved, because only for the Greens are the stakes high enough to 


make the risks acceptable. 


For each of the Green activists involved this summer, albeit in a wide variety of ways, the 
search for common ground, with other progressive parties and with one another, has made 


possible the imagining of previously unapproachable goals. 


And for each of them, the result has been a sort of fractal politics, where the micro- and 
macro-levels of personal and political realities, in the psyche and in the society, have become 
analogs of one another. For these individuals the personally transformative experience of 
Green political action — grounded in respect for diversity, openness to innovation and 
creativity, and commitment to nonviolent political relationships — is being reflected in a new 
political and organizational dynamic whose outlines bear the unmistakable stamp of the same 
organizing principles, projected from the transformational individual outward, in ways which 


may hold great promise for the future of progressive politics in the United States. One can 
only hope. 
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APPENDIX 


COMMON GROUND DECLARATION — Third Parties ‘96 


FINAL DOCUMENT of the THIRD PARTIES '96 CONFERENCE For more information, contact: 
WASHINGTON, DC 


Linda Martin 
JUNE 4, 1995 


Conference Coordinator 

Green Politics Network 

4714 Minor Circle 

Alexandria, VA 22312 

E-mail: lindamartin@igc.apc.org 


WELCOME TO THE NEW MAINSTREAM! 


THE “Third Parties ‘96" conference, with delegates from 26 independent political parties in 
the United States, on June 4, 1995 adopted the following draft Declaration of common 
principles. These statements were approved during two days of debate, negotiation, and 
compromise, using a modified full consensus process. 


OUR process encouraged open discussion and compromise, producing a large number of 
important issues on which our very diverse group of participants — including activists from 
green, libertarian, socialist, and populist parties — were able to reach complete agreement. As 
a result, many statements in this Declaration were adopted by full consensus — these are 


numbered below. Other items were not unanimously approved, but were favored by super 
majorities of at least four-fifths of the delegates (80%). A third group were adopted with 
simple majorities of three-fifths (60%). 


WE believe this "Common Ground Declaration” is an important step toward more effective 


cooperation among our nation’s growing movement of Green, Progressive, Libertarian, and 
other independent third parties. 


WE who signed this Declaration did so as individuals. From this First Conference, and from 
these First Principles, we believe, can grow broader and deeper political dialogue and closer 
alliances among third parties 


THESE principles, WE know, represent the views of a strong "New Mainstream,” which can 
successfully challenge the two-party stranglehold on political power in the United States. We 
welcome more participants to this process, and recognize that these draft principles are but a 
beginning. They are, we believe, a very good beginning indeed. 


THIRD PARTIES '96 PARTICIPANTS 
At the George Washington University 
Washington, DC 


June 4, 1995 
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POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

1. We support proportional representation. 

2. We support campaign finance reform to provide a level playing field in elections. 

3. We support initiative, referendum and recall. We oppose their use in restricting civil and 
human rights. 


We support more open and fair access to the ballot in all elections 


We support the removal of all barriers to public access to voting. (80%) 
We call on the broadcast media to fairly report on all ballot qualified candidates. (80%) 
We propose for voting to occur on non-working days. (60%) 


INCOME & WEALTH 


5. We believe that all economic activities should improve and protect the health of the earth, 
while promoting the happiness and prosperity of its inhabitants. 
We must end corporate welfare 


We want those who can afford to pay taxes to do so; those who can't, should not. (80%) 

We support taking the tax burden off of the middle and lower classes and putting it back 
onto those who can afford to pay. (60%) 

We support the equalization and improvement of per-pupil funding of public schools, 
between states, and within each state. (60%) 


ECOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC SUSTAINABILITY 


7. We support public policies which respect all forms of life, preserve and promote 
biodiversity, protect endangered species, conserve natural resources and eliminate 
pollution. 


We support developing and promoting environmentally friendly, energy efficient 
technologies and renewable energy sources, especially all forms of solar energy. 

We would encourage, through economic measures and education, the practices of source 
reduction, re-use, and recycling, and we advocate the elimination of toxic, nuclear, and 
other environmentally harmful substances. 


NONDISCRIMINATION 


10. We oppose race and class discrimination in exposure to environmental hazards, in 
communities and workpiaces, including the siting of toxic waste facilities, employment 
in hazardous industries, and the location of energy and mining facilities. 


We urge the defeat of anti-affirmative action proposals and we support an even stronger 
commitment by government and the public and private sector to a more inclusive and 
just society. (80%) 
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We would identify and remove barriers to equal opportunities for all people irrespective 
of gender, race, age, class, disability, religious or political beliefs, family responsibilities, 
marital status or sexual orientation, medical condition and citizenship. (80%) 


We envision a society that, as a minimum, guarantees all groups equal access to jobs, 
housing, education and political representation, in proportion to their size in the 
population. (60%) 


We support the widest possible generation and availability of health and wellness 
information and education. (60%) 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


11. We support people's right to control their own sexual and reproductive lives. 


12. We propose an end to the war on drugs and its replacement with policies that treat 
addiction as a health matter, not a crime. 


We believe that housing is a fundamental human right. (80%) 


INTERNATIONAL 


13. We would cut military expenditures dramatically, and provide for displaced workers. 
14. We support the elimination of US military bases in foreign territories. 


WORKPLACE DEMOCRACY 
35. 


We believe that economic decisions should be made democratically, with participation by 


all affected workers, communities and consumers. 


COMMUNITIES 


16. We support the maximum empowerment of people in their communities, consistent with 
fairness, social responsibility and human rights, to meet local needs, and to defend 
those communities against exploitive forces. 

17. We support community courts and justice centers with emphasis on intervention, 
prevention and mediation, alternative sentencing for juvenile and nonviolent offenders. 
We support community controlled law enforcement to handle lesser offenses and 
disputes and to maintain community order. 


We encourage community owned and managed communication systems. (60%) 


A complete listing of Third Parties '96 co-sponsors and conference staff, and of 
participating parties and organizations, follows. Please note that not all the listed parties and 


individuals participated in the entire drafting process, and that individuals who endorsed this 
DECLARATION did so as individuals. 
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"Political Learning and Historical Memory in the Spanish 
Transition (1975-1978): The Case of the Pro-Amnesty 
Mobilizations" 


Paloma Aguilar 
Juan March Institute, Madrid 


Panel “Political Learning, Historical Memory, and Democracy". 
Chair: Nancy Bermeo 


“Prepared for delivery at the 1995 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, The Chicago Hilton, August 31 - 


September 3, 1995. Copyright by the American Political Science 
Association." 
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A number of important lacunae exist within the vast body of academic literature on 
the transition to democracy in Spain. One of the most prominent of these is the virtual 
absence of research on the many and varied types of mobilizations which took place in this 
period.' The relatively short space of time between the death of Francisco Franco in 


November 1975 and the approval of the Constitution in December 1978 saw the emergence 


of various social movements which, although often weak and enjoying an only ephemeral 


existence, were nonetheless capable of giving impetus to a wide variety of collective actions’ 


and of mobilizing, if only briefly, a significant part of Spanish society.’ 


This paper focuses on some of the most important mobilizations in this period, those 
which called for a full amnesty for the political prisoners of the Francoist dictatorship, a 
demand which in many cases was accompanied by the complementary one for a labour 


amnesty, that is, the readmission of those dismissed for political motives or for participation 


According to Sidney Tarrow, there are two fundamental gaps in the new literature on transitions to 
democracy. On the one hand, the study of "the strategic choices that mass publics make in inducing elites 
to move either towards democracy or in some other direction"; on the other, the analysis of “how the 
solution to this problem conditions the nature of the emerging democratic system and its consolidation". 
S. TARROW: "Mass Mobilization and Regime Change: Pacts, Reform and Popular Power in Italy (1918- 
1922) and Spain (1875-1978), in R. GUNTHER, N. DIAMANDOUROUS and H.J. PUHLE: The politics 
of Consolidation. Southern Europe in Comparative Perspective. The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
Baltimore; 1995, p. 207. 


- According to Tarrow, collective action is the type of activity underlying all social movements and it can 
take very different forms. It becomes belligerent, which obviously does not mean violent, “when it is used 
by people who lack regular access to institutions". S. TARROW: Power in Movement. Social Movements, 
Collective Action and Politics. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge: 1994, p. 2. This author defines 
social movements as "collective challenges by which people with common purposes and solidarity in 
sustained interaction with elites, opponents and authorities". /bid., pp. 3-4. 


* One of the few studies of the transition to and consolidation of democracy in Spain to focus on the 
mobilizations of this period is the doctoral thesis by R. ADELL: La transicién politica en la calle. 
Manifestaciones politicas de grupos y masas. Madrid, 1976/1987. Universidad Complutense de Madrid, 
* 


2 volumes, Madrid: 1989. I would like to thank the author for kindly letting me consult the impressive 
archive on mobilizations in Madrid which he has compiled over the years. 
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in illegal union activity. It will be argued that calls for a political amnesty were always linked 
to the desire for reconciliation among the Spaniards that had been impossible during the 
dictatorship. They represented, therefore, an attempt to reconstruct the peaceful coexistence 
which had been dramatically shattered during the Civil War (1936-1939), the fracture of 
which had been deliberately perpetuated by Francoism. The collective actions in favour of 
an amnesty, which began even before Franco died, were closely linked to the collective 
memory of the Civil War which it was now hoped to avoid repeating. Experiences of the war 
and the post-war period had played a decisive role in the configuration of Spanish political 
culture, and they would have a crucial influence on the transition process and the character 
of mobilizations during this. The traumatic memory of the fratricidal conflict is one of the 
factors which best explains why Spaniards persistently gave priority to values relating to 
peace, order and stability.* These memories also account for the obsession of the collective 
actors who participated in mobilizations to convince the authorities that these actions would 
be peaceful, and that their own stewards would assume responsibility for ensuring that they 
did not threaten public order. It was fundamentally in these types of cultural values that the 


political learning of the transition manifested itself. 


Since democratisation processes are always “the result of the interplay between elite 
strategies and mass mobilization and opinion"®, this paper is divided into two. sections. 
Firstly, after outlining the central points of the argument developed here and briefly tracing 
the antecedents of the pro-amnesty mobilizations during the dictatorship, the strategy adopted 


by the elites will be analyzed in relation to the pressures they received from those on both 


the right and left of the political spectrum. Secondly, I will describe the mobilization process 


* The preference for these values was revealed in a number of polls carried out by the /nstituto de Opinion 
Publica, above all between 1966 and 1976. For this data see, among other studies, R. LOPEZ PINTOR: 
La opinién publica espafiola del franquismo a la democracia. CIS, Madrid: 1982; FUNDACION 
FOESSA: Informe sociolégico sobre el cambio politico en Espana: 1975-1981. Euramérica, Madrid: 1981; 
S. AGUILAR FERNANDEZ: La legitimidad del sistema democratico en la transicién politica espanola. 
B.A. Dissertation. Facultad de Ciencias Politicas y Sociologia, Universidad Complutense de Madrid: 1986. 


> According to Nancy Bermeo, "political learning is the process through which people modify their 
political beliefs and tactics as a result of severe crisis, frustrations, and dramatic changes in environment". 
N. BERMEO: "Democracy and the Lessons of Dictatorship". Comparative Politics, 24: 1992, pp. 273-91, 
p.274. 


° S$. TARROW: "Mass Mobilization...", p. 216. 
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sustained by the principal social movements and identify the most important factors 


influencing the character and evolution of this. 


[ understand "collective memory" to mean the memory that, either directly or through 
transmission via multiple sources, a society has of crucial recent events in the life of the 
country. Subsequent historical deformations are usually added to this memory and eventually 


with it. With passage of time, the lessons derived from the past merge with the memory of 


the past itself. On the other hand, since there are multiple sources of memory (family, 


school, occupation, the state, etc.), we may take "collective" memory to refer to the common 
elements in the memory of a society composed of different sub-identities and age groups. 
Due to its very nature, when this consensus version exists - some societies are so fragmented 
that they do not have a single hegemonic interpretation of the past-’, it is usually simple and 
mythical in character as, indeed, was the case in Spain. Collective memory does not so 
much retain concrete historical facts as the lessons derived from these. Thus, in Spain, a 
consensus historical memory of the Civil War emerged in which, firstly, all those involved 
were equally guilty of the atrocities that had taken place during the war and, secondly, the 


tragedy must never again be repeated.” All this explains why one of the principal obsessions 


’ As, for example, in the ex- Yugoslavia, where the past has clearly played the opposite role to that which 
it exercised in Spain. In the Spanish case, the memory of the fratricidal clearly deterred confrontation, in 
the ex- Yugoslavia, in contrast, the memory of the civil war which broke out during the Second World War 
has fuelled the subsequent violence. Various factors account for the different reactions of these two 
countries in a period of political transition. One of the most important of these is the different type of 
predominant political culture in both countries. The pioneering study edited by A. Brown and J Gray in 
1977 on the political culture of the communist countries includes a chapter by D. Dyker on Yugoslavia 
which is highly illuminating in this respect. His research leads him to argue that, in contrast to what 
happened in most communist countries, in Yugoslavia no political cultures eclipsed the rest of the existing 
cultures. Dyker found pronounced cultural fragmentation which made this country one of those with the 
greatest potential for instability and political polarization. This also signifies that there was no dominant 
collective memory of the past, and that directly related to this, peaceful coexistence among the various 
cultures would also prove difficult. In Spain, despite the existence of a problem of national integration, 
a dominant political culture did exist along with an historical memory which was shared by the 
overwhelming majority of society as well as a project for coexistence accepted by the nearly all Spaniards. 
D. DYKER: "Yugoslavia: Unity out of Diversity?" in A. BROWN and J. GRAY: Political Culture and 
Political Change in Communist States. The Macmillan Press, London: 1977, chapter 3. 


* For a more detailed study of the concept of historical memory in general as well as the argument 
developed in this paper concerning the influence which this played in shaping the particular form of the 
transition in Spain, see my doctoral thesis. P. AGUILAR FERNANDEZ: La memoria histérica de la 
Guerra Civil Espafiola (1936-1939): Un proceso de aprendizaje politico. Centro de Estudios Avanzados 
en Ciencias Sociales of the Instituto Juan March, Madrid: 1995. 
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of the social groups which mobilized during the transition was that collective actions should 
be peaceful, in contrast to the violent protests which took place during the II Republic which 
had contributed, along with other factors, to creation of a polarized climate ripe for civil 
war. The most important lesson of the political transition can be summed up the Spanish 
maxim “he who avoids the occasion, avoids the danger". It was believed that if 
circumstances similar to those of the thirties were not reproduced, the fratricidal 


confrontation which had brought that decade to a close might be averted. 


Whilst I focus above all on collective action in demand for an amnesty, this took place 
in the context of widespread mobilizations which we cannot consider here in detail. Further 
information about these may be found in the literature on the labour movement in the 


transition’ and on new social movements in Spain.'” 
Antecedents of the pro-amnesty mobilizations during the dictatorship. 


Worker and student protests became increasingly frequent in Spain during the course 
of the dictatorship, and above all from the 1960s onwards. At first labour disputes were not 
overtly political, but tended to focus on demands for improvements in wages or working 


conditions. However, one of the effects of the repressive nature of the Francoist labour 


legislation was to give a political dimension to mobilizations which had not originally been 


conceived as such. On the other hand, as time when on, explicitly political or solidarity 


strikes multiplied and there was a dramatic increase in the number of working hours lost 


' The following are some of the most interesting contributions to the study of the labour movement in the 
transition: R. FISHMAN: Working-Class Organisation and the Return to Democracy in Spain. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca: 1990. J.M*. MARAVALLL: La politica de la transicién. Taurus, Madrid. 1981. 
V. PEREZ DIAZ: La primacia de la sociedad civil. Alianza, Madrid: 1993. R. DURAN is currently 
working on a doctoral thesis comparing worker mobilizations in the Spanish and Portuguese transitions, 
research which he is carrying out in the Center for Advanced Studies in the Political Sciences of the 
Instituto Juan March, Madrid 


’ Amongst the works on the subject see, L.E. ALONSO: “Los nuevos movimientos sociales y el hecho 

diferencial espanol: una interpretacién", in J. VIDAL-BENEYTO: Espafia a Debate. Tecnos, Madrid: 
1991. J. ALVAREZ JUNCO: "Movimientos sociales: del modelo tradicional a la modernidad 
postfranquista", in E. LARANA Y J. GUSFIELD: Los movimientos sociales. De la ideologia a la 
identidad. CIS, Madrid: 1994. J. GARCIA DE LA CRUZ: “Los nuevos movimientos sociales", in S. 
GINER: Espafia: Sociedad y Politica. Espasa, Madrid: 1990. 
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through labour disputes.'' Student demonstrations also started to become more common. 


These also tended to be more openly political as, to the disgust of the regime, some 


universities emerged as forums for open debate and the struggle for democracy. Both types 


of mobilizations revealed the obsolescence of the Francoist labour legislation, the education 


system, and hence of the regime itself. 


It is difficult to pinpoint the precise moment when demands for an amnesty first 
appeared. Calls for a labour amnesty appear to have been a characteristic feature of trade 
union protest from an early date. As we have already seen, by contesting the existing pattern 
of labour relations and the criminal law which permitted unrestricted dismissal for political 
or ideological motives, the labour movement saw its protests transformed into political 
demands.'* Representatives of the Comisiones Obreras (CC.OO- or Workers Commissions), 
the clandestine labour organisation which developed from within the Francoist vertical union, 
declared that "since 1966, the demands, programmes and manifestos of the committees of 
the Workers Commissions have systematically embraced the Amnesty as an inevitable 
starting point for the democratization of the country".'* Equally, Miguel Castells, for 
example, affirms that in the general strike which shook the Basque Country between 2 and 
11 of December 1974, "the principal demand was freedom for political prisoners. Since then 
there have been a large number of important strikes (...). One of the demands of all of these 


has been freedom for the political prisoners (presoak kalera or “prisoners on the street")".'* 


Among the studies including data on the number of working days and hours lost through strike action, 
see J.M* MARAVALL: Dictadura y disentimiento politico. Alfaguara, Madrid: 1978, and in the article 
by J.F. TEZANOS: “Los conflictos laborales en Espatia". Revista de Estudios Politicos, 38: 1974, pp. 
93-110. Another important study of the labour movement during the dictatorship is J. FOREWAKER: 
Making Democracy in Spain: Grassroots Struggle in the South, 1955-1975. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge: 1989. 


> “Solidarity strikes and demands for the readmission of sacked workers are a historical constant which 
define the very identity of the labour movement". E. DE LA VILLA y A. DESDENTADO: La amnistia 
laboral. Una critica politica y juridica. Ediciones de la Torre, Madrid: 1978, p. 22. 


> Ibid. , p. 204. 


*M. CASTELLS: Los procesos politicos. (De la carcel a la amnistia). Fundamentos, Madrid: 1977, p. 
158. 


However, the first significant collective actions which we have unearthed in the 
struggle for a political amnesty did not come from the unions. Nor were they the work of 
the clandestine political parties. Rather, they were promoted by the Christian organisation, 
Justicia y Paz (Justice and Peace) and its leader Joaquin Ruiz-Gimeénez. In 1974, a year 
before the death of Franco, this organisation took an important step in this campaign when 
it collected 150,00 signatures, complete with Identity Card Numbers, in favour of an 
amnesty. The signatories were drawn from a wide range of social backgrounds. The single 
largest group came from the Basque Country, whilst at some distance behind came those 


from Catalonia and Madrid in second and third place respectively.’ 


The immediate precedents of this petition are to be found in the texts which Ruiz- 
Giménez had published in the early 1970s in the journal Cuardernos para el Didlogo. As 
early as 1970 he had declared in an article entitled "Amnesty" that this "now constitutes a 
universal cry, almost an echo, of very wide sections of Spanish society. The daily press has 
constantly testified to hundreds of texts, petitions, letters from thousands of Spaniards (...) 
in favour of a broad amnesty for all those who suffer any type of discrimination for activities 
which are not considered criminal or illegal in the legislation of other democratic countries". 
He went on to argue that an amnesty would also represent "an important step towards the 


reconciliation of all Spaniards".'® After puvlishing a number of other articles on the subject, 


in early 1975 the president of Justicia y Paz wrote a piece entitled "Amnesty and 


reconciliation" in which he explained the petition mentioned above. That initiative had 
provoked the anger of the right, which had begun an orchestrated campaign of abuse and 
defamation against Justice and Peace in various newspapers. Ruiz-Giménez reported that this 
organisation had sent a letter to the archbishop of Madrid, Cardinal Taranc6n, as a means 
of ensuring that this reached the Head of State. In this letter they requested a political 
amnesty desired by tens of thousands of signatories as well as by other “religious and 


professional" organisations.'’ Ruiz Giménez insisted that they did not seek to “foment 


'° For this petition see the first part of the Historia de la Transicién published by Diario 16. Madrid: 
1983-1984. 


'6 J. RUIZ-GIMENEZ: El camino hacia la democracia. Escritos en "Cuadernos para el Didlogo" (1963- 
1976}. Centro de Estudios Constitucionales, 2 tomos, Madrid: p. 414. 


7 Ibid. , p. 210. 
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impunity, and still less to encourage violent acts in the future, but rather to contribute to the 
eradication of the roots of hatred and open the way towards peaceful coexistence".'* In this 
way he publicly expressed his desire to contribute to the reconciliation of the Spaniards and 


to the task of overcoming the trauma of the Civil War. 


Generally speaking, the Catholic Church in Spain favoured the concession of an 


amnesty, even if it usually abstained from giving an opinion on the thorny question of 


whether this should include those political prisoners who had committed crimes involving 


bloodshed. The Church could justify its attitude to the regime on the grounds that this had 
the backing of Rome. Very appropriately for Spain, in 1973 the Vatican decided to 
commemorate the tenth anniversary of the II Vatican Council by declaring 1975 "the Holy 
Year of Reconciliation". In the opinion of the Church and many Spaniards, a wide and 
generous amnesty was essential if there was to be sincere and deep-rooted reconciliation 
between the victors and vanquished in the conflict and their respective ideological heirs. It 
was this belief which lay behind the decision taken by a Plenary Assembly of the Spanish 
Bishops’ Conference on 30 November 1974 to call on the government to "review the penal 
situation of those who have been imprisoned due to the restriction of rights which now tend 
to be more fully recognised" .'’ The Church repeated similar appeals over the course of the 
next few years. These included a statement issued in early 1977 in which, in response to the 
violent incidents which had taken place in January that year, the bishops exhorted "those who 
have greater responsibility in political life - those in government and leaders of political 
groups- to surmount all traces of past conflict in our community life through the widest and 


most generous possible pardon for politically motivated acts".*° 


Ibid. , p. 210. 


'° J. IRIBARREN (ed.): Documentos de la Conferencia Episcopal Espanola. Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, Madrid: 1984: p. 342. 


* Ibid _, p. 406. The emphasis is mine. 


The influence of the pro-amnesty mobilizations on the government’s political agenda 


Franco consistently refused to accept any measure which would have signified the 
rehabilitation of the vanquished or the recognition of the justice of their cause. Much of the 
legitimacy of the regime, what might be called its source legitimacy, came from its victory 
in the war. Throughout the dictatorship, the regime had promoted a suitably distorted 
memory of this. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the most inflexible elements within 
Francoism, with the dictator himself at their head, paid scant attention to the 150,000 
signatures which Justice and Peace had managed to collect in the midst of the wave of 
repression which followed the assassination of Admiral Carrero Blanco in 1973.7! 
Predictably too, they also ignored the calls for clemency from a Church which for some 
years had been distancing itself from the regime and, in a number of cases, openly 
proclaiming its dissent. The only partially reconciliatory measures approved by the 
dictatorship consisted of twelve pardons, if we include that granted by King Juan Carlos I 
on 25 November 1975. Whilst the scope of these varied, they were, quite clearly, totally 


inadequate.” 


The differences between a pardon and an amnesty are crucial for any understanding 
of the intentions of those who concede them and their political consequences. Both are 
"manifestations of the right of clemency, that is, of the right which the State has as the sole 
institution with the right to punish, to totally or partially forsake the imposition of a 


punishment, or if this has already been imposed by the courts, the requirement that this be 


fulfilled".** Whilst a pardon only affects the punishment, an amnesty refers to the offence 


itself. It is the “pardon or oblivion of the crime"* which implies the elimination of the 


punishment as well as of all the consequences that may derive from this. The idea of pardon 


*' Carrero Blanco was prime minister and Franco’s chosen successor as head of State. A leader of the most 
immobilist elements within the regime, his assassination by the Basque terrorist organisation ETA opened 
a succession crisis. 


A list of all the pardons conceded between 1936 and 1975 can be found in E. LINDE PANIAGUA: 
Amnistia e indulto en Espafia. Tucar, Madrid: 1976, p.208. 


** J.M* RODRIGUEZ DEVESA: Derecho Penal Espanol. Graficas Carasa, Madrid: 1981, pp. 638-69. 


Ibid. , p. 641. 


and oblivion are highly significant in this context, since many people indirectly worked for 
the mutual pardon between the opposing sides in the Civil War and their ideological heirs. 


And it was agreed that this could best be achieved though oblivion. It is no mere coincidence 


that amnesty and amnesia share a common root and that the transition was to a large extent 


constructed around a silenced and domesticated memory of the past which gave the false but 


nonetheless reassuring impression of amnesia. 


On the other hand, the demand for an amnesty revealed the contradictions of outdated 
legislation which still decreed imprisonment for "offenses" - such as participation in certain 
types of collective actions - which were precisely those most susceptible to be amnestied. As 
a result of the successive reprieves conceded during the dictatorship, above all that issued in 
19697 which Manuel Fraga Iribarne saw as serving to bury "the remains of the old 
divisions" and "bring a definitive end to the last civil war", the prisons were emptied of all 
those convicted during the war itself.”° However, those who had been imprisoned until then 
still had a police record. And even more importantly, the vast majority had not able to return 
to the jobs which they had lost as a result of the extensive labour purges carried in the 
immediate post-war period. The first step towards the reinstatement of these ex-political 
prisoners had to be an amnesty which would wipe out their criminal records and reestablish 
the active and passive voting rights which they had lost as a result of these.*’ It was 
necessary not only to empty the jails of political prisoners, but also to rehabilitate the 
vanquished”* as well as their ideological heirs, and hence the opponents of the regime in 


general. 


* Boletin Oficial del Estado, | April 1969, p. 559. 


°° Fraga was then Minister of Information and Tourism and a prominent figures in the more reformist 
sectors of the regime. These declarations can be found in the book by L. LOPEZ RODO Memorias. Afios 
decisivos. Plaza Janés/ Cambio 16, Barcelona: 1991, p. 474. 


27 Only in the 1980s would the political prisoners of the dictatorship be specifically compensated for the 
years they had spent in prison. 


** Some famous cases of workers purged from their jobs during the war and immediate post-war period 
came to light in the transition. These included a worker who had been sanctioned in 1937 for having 
participated in the province of Alava in a one day strike in protest at the military rising. He was amnestied 
in 1978 when the State assumed the responsibility for paying his social security contributions (E/ Pais, 
31 May 1978). 
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According to Manuel Castells, the application of a broad amnesty, with all that 
implies in terms of the elimination of criminal records and the removal of subsidiary civil 
responsibility, is a highly political act since it is very likely to indicate that a change of 
regime is in progress.”’ Thus, the more profound the political transformation in progress, 
the more complete and genuine the amnesty will be. If merely political reforms are involved, 
the amnesty will only be partial. However, Castells also notes that a partial amnesty may 
pave the way for a full amnesty, as the amnesty may be either the cause or the consequence 
of political change. In a process of gradual change, there will first be incomplete amnesties 
which differ little from reprieves. Once the resistance to political change has been overcome, 
these will be followed by a genuine amnesty. This is exactly what happened in Spain. The 
social mobilizations which helped to bring about the crisis in the cabinet Jed by Carlos Arias 


Navarro’ forced the second government of the Monarchy to act. 


Only after the death of Franco was there any chance that the widespread desire for 
an extensive and sincere amnesty for the political prisoners would be satisfied. The first act 
taken by the King just three days after his coronation was to decree the reprieve “of the 
punishments and sanctions consisting of the loss of liberty, freedom of movement or 
economic penalties which may be or have been imposed for crimes and offenses established 


in the Penal Code, the Code of Military Justice and the special laws, for acts committed 


before 22 November 1975".*' The preamble to this decree sought to associate the monarchy 


with the Spaniards’ desire for reconciliation, as the it attributed to the King the desire that 
the monarchy should "signify a reaffirmation of the goals of solidarity and peaceful 
coexistence among all Spaniards" and that the principal objective of the monarchy was to 


secure the "irrevocable benefits of peace". 


The importance of this first reprieve of the monarchy was more symbolic than real. 
As we shall see below, it did not satisfy the expectations of society as a whole, and still less 


those of the democratic opposition. On 4 December 1975 the King confirmed Arias in the 


’ CASTELLS: Los procesos..., pp. 157 ff. 
” Arias was prime minster when Franco died. 
*' Decree of 25 November 1975, n° 2940/75, Boletin Oficial del Estado, 25 and 26 November 1975. 
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premiership and charged him with the formation of a new cabinet. This he did a week later. 
However, little could be expected from a government which, although it included reformists 


such as Fraga, José M* de Arielza and Antonio Garrigues, accepted the legacy of Francoism 


as a beneficial inheritance. It was this lack of confidence in the Arias government's ability 


to bring democracy, and even of its will to do so, that encouraged the opposition to reaffirm 
its objective of a rupture with the previous regime and to promote popular mobilization as 
the principal means of achieving this. Nevertheless, a number of very different collective 
actors had anticipated the main opposition political and union organisations in the use of 
collective action to put pressure on the government. The demand shared by nearly all these 
organisations, and one which was invariably accompanied by other particular objectives, was 


that of a full amnesty for those prosecuted on political grounds. 


It is true that the Arias government wanted to give the impression of breaking with 
the past, and that it sought to establish the reformist credibility it needed if it was to be able 
to direct the process of change. However it soon became apparent that the government's 
commitment to democratization was weak, that its members were extraordinarily vulnerable 
to pressure from the extreme civilian and military right, and that the intransigence shown by 
Fraga Iribarne in his capacity as Interior Minister scarcely made him the candidate most 
likely to resolve pacifically the serious problems of public order which then existed. Whilst 
the Minister of Justice, Garrigues did appear to favour an amnesty, the strong internal 
resistance this encountered confirmed, once again, the limitations of a government inherited 
from the dictatorship.*? Garrigues*® states that as early as February 1976 he publicly 
expressed his intention to introduce an amnesty which would exclude crimes involving 


bloodshed, and that work on the draft of the act had virtually been completed when Adolfo 


*? According to Fraga, democratizing measures such as the amnesty were not only resisted by the extreme 
right but also by more reformist elements within the government itself. These included Adolfo Suarez 
(Secretary General of the Movement) and the next Interior Minister, Rodolfo Martin Villa (Minister for 
Union Affairs). Fraga suggests that both ministers did as much as possible to block these reforms in a bid 
to force a change in government which would enable them to emerge to receive the credit as the definitive 
architects of democracy. M. FRAGA IRIBARNE: En busca del tiempo servido. Planeta, Barcelona: 1987. 


33 A. GARRIGUES DIAZ CANABATE: Didlogos conmigo mismo. Planeia, Barcelona: 1978, p. 170. 
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Sudrez unexpectedly replaced Carlos Arias as prime minister.” 


The conciliatory intentions shown by Garrigues, who also emphasised the need to 
overcome the cleavages of the Civil War in his memoirs, were subsequently corroborated by 
Miguel Herrero de Mifién. Appointed Principal secretary of the Ministry of Justice by the 
new minister, Landelino Lavilla, on 16 July 1977, Herrero de Minon affirms with respect 
to the amnesty that, “despite the interest which, judging from the documentation which had 
been prepared, the minister Garrigues and his illustrious under-secretary, Marcelino Cabanas, 
had shown in the matter, the Arias government had been incapable of taking on such a 
question".*° The new government, however, was determined to demonstrate a different 
attitude in order to convince the opposition that it was a credible interluctor and public 
opinion that it was genuinely advancing towards democracy. The first important gesture, and 
one with a high symbolic content, was to approve the Amnesty Act of 30 July 1977*°. Once 
again the testimony of Herrero de Mifién, who was one of the key figures in the negotiation 


and drafting of the bill, is a invaluable source. In his memoirs he states that “the first major 


issue which I found on my desk when I took office as Principal Secretary was the amnesty 


for politically motivated crimes. This was not a demand of the opposition but, more 
importantly, of public opinion, and one which only a few weeks earlier I myself had 
described in the press as the "collateral" for the great pact of national reconciliation" .*’ 
Obviously, no one refers to reconciliation where a profound social cleavage has not existed. 


And the obsession with reconciliation among the Spaniards, which was shared by the political 


* Sudrez’s democratic and pacifying credentials were to a large extent derived from the way in which he 
handled two crucial events whilst acting, in the absence of the minister, as Minister of the Interior during 
the first government of the monarchy. The serenity and moderation he displayed in response to the violent 
incidents in Vitoria and Montejurra, described below, not only contrasted with attitude shown by the 
minister, Fraga, but also made Suarez into one of the natural candidates for prime minister in the new 
government. 


‘SM. HERRERO DE MINON. Memorias de estio. Temas de Hoy, Madrid: 1993, p. 75. 
* Royal Decree-Act 30 July 1976, n° 10/76. Boletin Oficial del Estado, 4 August 1976. 


” HERRERO DE MINON. Memorias..., pp. 73-74. 
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elites 


* and by the collective actors, was fruit of the existence of a collective memory of 


fratricidal conflict which had left an indelible stamp of conflict and polarization in the 
country’s political culture. This now gave rise to the constant desire to avoid confrontation 


at all cost and to do everything necessary to ensure a pacific and negotiated transition to 


democracy. 


Herrero de Mifién gives a very detailed account of the process behind the drafting of 
the bill and the resistance which had to be overcome before this was approved. He himself 
drew up the first draft after discussion with the under-secretary of the ministry, Rafael 
Mendizabal, and the Prosecutor of the Public Order Court. Completed on July, a week later 
this was discussed with representatives of the army. Despite two full days negotiations on 27 
and 28 July, the government and military failed to reach a consensus satisfactory to both 
parties. Their disagreement basically centred around two questions, the situation of the 
members of the Unién Militar Democratica (UMD- Democratic Military Union)” and of 
those who had served in the Republican forces.*’ The military refused to yield on either 
issue, rejecting the idea of readmitting both groups on the grounds that to do so would 
contravene the provisions of the Code of Military Justice. Moreover, the army justified their 
refusal to reinstate the members of the UMD, then still in prison, by invoking what they 
considered had been a dangerous precedent for the armed forces: the Amnesty law of 
1934.*' In doing so they provided further evidence for the crucial role played by the 
dissuasive factor par excellence of the transition, the memory of the II Republic, which was 


directly associated in the collective mind with that of the Civil War. 


** In an interview published in El Pais, the Minister of Justice, Landelino Lavilla, declared that "the 
amnesty is intended to be an effective and sincere measure of reconciliation to promote complete national 
coexistence. El Pais, 12 August 1976. 


*° The U.M.D. was a clandestine organisation formed in August 1974 by 12 junior army officers who 
favoured democracy and whose members were arrested and imprisoned a year later. 


* These were the soldiers who had supported the Republican cause during the Civil War and who had lost 
all their rights after expulsion from the army. They now demanded their reincorporation into the armed 
forces or, given the majority had reached retirement age, the recognition of their right to a pension 
corresponding to the rank which they would have held if they had not been purged from the services. 


Act of 24 April 1934. 
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The military‘s opposition was responsible for the limitations of the new Act that 
effectively crippled the amnesty and "and maintained the question open until the more 
polemical and notably deficient amnesty of 1977, which ran into the same problem that 
would only finally be resolved ten years later".*’ Nevertheless, according to the same 
source, “the amnesty of 30 July in fact constituted the first sign that the political transition 
was, this time, seriously under way."*’ According to the deputy prime minister, Alfonso 
Osorio, "the first step towards national reconciliation and concorde among all the Spaniards 


had already been taken with the amnesty". 


It was certainly not in the interests of the new government to transmit an image of 
intransigence. Yet at the same time, one of its principal concerns was to avoid giving the 
impression that the steps it took towards reconciliation were a consequence of its incapacity 
to resist the intense pressure coming from the streets. On the one hand, the government did 
not want the right to accuse it of weakness in dealing with the masses. It could ill afford to 
lose the confidence of both the political elites and the Francoist forces of law and order 
which, harassed as they were by terrorism, above all that of ETA and GRAPO, might 
succumb to the temptation to seize power.*’ On the other hand, if the government appeared 
excessively compliant to the demands of the social actors, these would continue to use 
widespread mobilization as a means of furthering their aims. And it was precisely this 
situation which had to avoided if the military, employers, and society itself were to be 
convinced of the government’s strength and resolve and its ability to establish the social 


peace that so many desired. Equally, however, the government could not afford to be too 


inflexible with respect to the demands made by the democratic opposition. Firstly, because 


it was well aware that there was widespread public support for many of these demands, 


including the amnesty. Secondly, because the collaboration of the opposition was essential 


* HERRERO DE MINON: Memorias..., 

Ibid. , p. 79. 

“ A. OSORIO: Trayectoria politica de un ministro de la Corona. Planeta, Barcelona: 1980, p. 161. 

* ETA (Euzkadi Ta Askatasuna) is a radical Basque terrorist organisation founded in 1959. GRAPO 


(Grupo de Resistencia Antifascista Primero de Octubre) is an extreme left wing terrorist organisation 
created in 1976. 
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if the government was to obtain the democratic legitimacy it so urgently needed. 


One indication of the concern which the ongoing popular mobilizations provoked in 
the Arias Navarro government was the fact that as early as January 1976 it ordered a poll 
on the amnesty to be carried out in Madrid, Barcelona and Seville.*° Despite the high level 


of abstention among those polled, the results left little room for doubt as to the wishes of the 


majority of the population. More than 62% favoured the "promulgation of a general amnesty 


for politically motivated crimes, excluding those involving bloodshed and terrorism", and 
almost 53% considered that the “amnesty would help to pacify the political climate and 
further national reconciliation". The very wording of the question revealed what the Act, if 
approved, was meant to symbolize. Nevertheless, the fact that only 32% believed that the 
Act would be passed during the course of 1976 confirmed the general public‘s lack of 


confidence in the Arias government's will and capacity to bring about reconciliation.*’ 


Confirmation of the importance which the new cabinet attached to these question came 
in July 1976, when the second government of the monarchy commissioned another poll 
designed to offer a more accurate picture of the public‘s reaction to the recently enacted 
amnesty and its limitations.** The poll was carried out in the same cities, although this time 
Bilbao in the Basque Country was very wisely added. The level of abstention remained high. 
Whilst 51% declared themselves to be satisfied with the new Act and 14% considered it 
unsatisfactory, 23% did not answer the question. Of the 14% of the population which did not 
agree with the Act, 76% considered that it was too narrow. Finally, some 40% believed that 
the amnesty would contribute a great deal or quite considerably "to achieve true national 


reconciliation", whilst 18.5% considered that it would only help "a little". Almost 9% stated 


*© Instituto de Opinién Publica (IOP), now the Centro de Investigaciones Sociolégicas (CIS). Study n° 
1,093. "Indulto y Amnistia (1)". January 1976. Number of interviews: 1,250. 


*’ The results are even more conclusive if we omit those who abstained and only take into account the 
responses of those who actually answered the questions cited in the text. More than 84% of those who 
responded to these favoured a general amnesty which excluded crimes involving bloodshed, whilst 77% 
thought that this could help to pacify the political climate and further national reconciliation. 


** TOP-CIS. Study n° 1,105. "Indulto y Amnistfa (2)". July 1976. Number of interviews: 1,438. 
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that it would be no help at all, and a significant 32.5% expressed no opinion on this 


subject.” 


After this first Amnesty Act, and in the light of its undeniable inadequacies” and 
the continuing popular pressure, in early 1977 the government met with representatives of 
the Church. This had emerged as a firm supporter of an amnesty which it saw as a means 
of bringing about reconciliation. According to the Minister of the Interior, Martin Villa, the 
government was then already preparing a second amnesty act, but was encountering fierce 
opposition from the extreme right which saw any further acts of clemency as an intolerable 
capitulation. As was to be expected, the representatives of the Church offered the government 
their full support. By doing so, they played a decisive role in winning support for the 
extension of the July 1976 Act from groups which "in principle were very reticent with 
regard to new amnesties". It is clear, therefore, that the Church made an enormous 


contribution to “the great task of peace-making among the Spaniards".*! 


The extension of the first amnesty Act constituted a qualitative leap forward with 
respect to the first. The Royal Decree Act of 14 March 1977 was intended to remove certain 
restrictions fixed in the 1976 Act. The clause "who had put others’ lives in danger", which 
had prevented the application of the previous amnesty to many of those imprisoned, was now 


eliminated. The approval of the new Act, "made it possible to free most of the political 


prisoners, except for certain cases". It was no coincidence that this major amplification 


of the Amnesty Law was approved only three months before the first general elections. It 
was during this period that the government made the concessions of most significance to the 
opposition. On the one hand, these were intended to ensure that the opposition did not 


obstruct the election process, and on the other, that their participation would endow these 


” In the same way as for the previous poll, if we omit those who did not answer the questions and again 
calculate the percentages on the basis of the answers obtained, 66.5% would agree with the Act and almost 
60% declared that it would help to bring about true national reconciliation. 


© Referring to the Act, Suarez himself told Osorio that "what we are really doing is granting a reprieve 
that we are going to call an amnesty". A. OSORIO: Trayectoria politica... ,p. 160. 


‘| R. MARTIN VILLA: Al servicio del Estado. Planeta, Barcelona: 1984, p. 164. 
* J.E. SOBREMONTE: /ndultos y amnistia. Universidad de Valencia, Valencia: 1980, p. 102. 
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with full democratic legitimacy.** One month later, on 9 April 1977, the legalization of the 
Partido Comunista de Espafia (PCE- Spanish Communist Party) removed the final obstacle 
to the celebration of truly democratic elections. In exchange for this concession, the PCE 
would accept the monarchy and its flag™*, cease to systematically promote popular 
mobilizations to advance its political objectives and, once the election results were 


announced, begin to use the established institutional mechanisms to pursue its objectives. 


After the first democratic elections, the new government led by Suarez in which, very 


significantly, Martin Villa and Lavilla continued at the head of the ministries of the Interior 
and Justice respectively, ordered the /nstituto de Opinién Publica to conduct a poll prior to 
the amnesty which would be approved on 15 October 1977.°° This survey was based on a 
representative sample in Spain as a whole and another specifically covering the Basque 
Country. The latter reflected the government’s concern at the evolution of events in the 
region, as well as its awareness of the importance that the Basques attached to the issue. 
Given that the majority of political prisoners were Basques. the inhabitants of the region were 


highly sensitive to the question and particularly active in pro-amnesty mobilizations. 


This third poll was intended to discover what Spanish society as a whole, and that of 
the Basque Country in particular, thought about one of the most sensitive aspects of the bill: 
the concession of an amnesty to those responsible for politically motivated violent crimes. 
The relative majority of the population (relative because abstention remained high - 40% 
overall, 32% in the Spanish poll and 47% in the Basque Country-), responded that the 
amnesty should be widened. Among those in favour of extending the law, 30% of the 
population in Spain as a whole and 65% of those living in the Basque Country stated that this 


should cover “all political crimes", that is, even those involving bloodshed, whilst 45% of 


*° Apart from these considerations, the government was also aware of the need to introduce wide acts of 
clemency in order to pacify the increasingly tense situation in the Basque Country. According to Osorio, 
Sudrez went as far as to say that either a new amnesty was passed in order to "calm the situation in the 
North, or the Basque Country would become like Belfast". OSORIO: Trayectoria politica... , p. 265. 


* Through this act the PCE symbolically renounced its traditional republicanism. 
°° IOP-CIS. Study n° 1,139. "Indulto y Amnistfa (3)". September 1977. Number of interviews: 476 in the 
Basque Country and 1,087 in Spain as a whole. This poll is discussed in Revista Espanola de Opinion 


Piiblica, n° 50, October-December 1977: pp. 265-85. 
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all Spaniards and 32% of those living in the Basque country only favoured extending the 
amnesty if this would not cover crimes resulting in bloodshed. The differences between 
Spanish society as whole and that in the Basque Country are highly enlightening as to way 


in which attitudes to the question had evolved during the preceding twelve months. 


When the new amnesty was eventually approved it did not take into account the 
consequences of politically-motivated acts, even when these had resulted in death or injury. 
One of the objectives of this amendment to the law was to symbolically put the victors and 
vanquished in the Civil War on an equal footing. For in 1939 the Nationalists had amnestied 
all those who, having committed any type of crime during the II Republic could demonstrate 


their loyalty to the Nationalist cause, and this amnesty had included acts causing 


bloodshed.*° One of the objectives of this amnesty had been to delegitimize the Republican 


regime by contemplating any type of attack on this as legitimate and fully justified. During 
the transition, the approval of an amnesty for all criminal acts intended to contribute to the 
restitution of democratic liberties, even if these involved violent attacks on individuals and 
had been committed some months after the death of Franco himself, represented a similar 
delegitimation of the previous regime. The crucial difference was that, on this occasion, the 
amnesty also included the Francoists, since the institutions were not purged, nor were the 


police responsible for torturing political prisoners put on trial, etc...” 


*° Act of 23 September 1939. 


* According to Luis Saiz del Moral, the left should offer oblivion and amnesty to those responsible for 
carrying out torture and repression during the dictatorship. He argued that only in this way would it be 
possible to speak of a total amnesty and advance towards a stable and pacific democracy which would 
exorcise the spirit of the Civil War. This argument was based on the victors’ fear of the revenge of the 
vanquished which was behind the wave of extreme right wing violence, and which could only be eased 
by guaranteeing immunity of the type the left demanded for itself. Finally, this author also called for a 
general demobilization and that the opposition should abandon the use of strike action. "We must all forget 
and we all need others to forget our past. We are all guilty." L. SAIZ DEL MORAL. Amnistia también 
para la derecha. San Martin de Villagroy, Mostoles: 1976, p. 131. 
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Numerous jurists criticized the deficiencies in both form and content of the October 
J 


1977 Act, shortcomings which also affected its application.*’. Finally, it can be seen that 


the Act was the result of a process of negotiation between the government, which gave way 


on questions such as the labour amnesty in order to win the unions’ support for the imminent 
Moncloa Pacts, and the opposition, which also had to renounce some of its objectives if, as 
its enormous symbolic importance required, the final text was to win the greatest possible 
degree of consensus.” Thus, the Socialists, Communists and Catalan and Basque nationalist 
parties had to accept the fact that the amnesty did not resolve the problems of the members 
of the UMD, nor those of the soldiers who had fought in the Republican army. The exclusion 
of both groups was further testimony to the strong opposition of the armed forces.*! 
However, it should also be noted that neither of these two groups had received explicit mass 
popular support. Small in number, with little organisational capacity, they had proved 
incapable of exerting sufficient pressure on the government or ensuring that others did this 
for them. Moreover, as seen above, both the UMD and those who had served in the 
Republican army provoked the antagonism of the institution which had the greatest potential 


to put an end to democracy, and which, for this reason, could not be offended: the armed 


forces. 


Although the approval of the amnesty was not seen only as a weapon in the fight 


against terrorism, it is nevertheless true that this extremely problematic factor was certainly 


“ The following are some of the many legal analyses of this Act: G. DIEGUEZ: "Ante una importante 
sentencia sobre amnistfa laboral". Revista de Politica Social, 118: 1978, pp. 131-43; J.E. DIAZ TOVAR: 
"La amnistia del articulo 31 de la Ley 50/1977". Civitas, 40: 1983, pp. 537-48; M. IGLESIAS CABERO: 
"Breve comentario a la ley 46/1977 de 15 de octubre, sobre amnistia". Estudios de Deusto, 26: 1978, p. 
133-45; LAN, ESTUDIOS JURIDICOS: "Amnistfa laboral: Una aproximacién a su problematica". 
Estudios Empresariales, 41: 1979, pp. 36-9; F. SAINZ MORENO: "Efectos materiales y procesales de 
la amnistia". Revista de Administracién Publica, 87: 1978: pp. 361-71; J.M. SANCHEZ-CERVERA: "La 
amnistia laboral en la Ley 46/1977, de 15 de octubre". Revista de Politica Social, 117: 1978, pp. 197- 
211. 


” As will be seen below, these were particularly significant in the case of the labour amnesty. 


® In fact, only Alianza Popular (AP- the main right wing party) abstained, mainly because of its 
opposition to the inclusion of crimes involving bloodshed. 


*' In the words of Martin Villa: "Two questions remained completely unresolved and represented a legacy 
which we left to the socialists;: the members of the armed forces in the UMD and those of the Republican 


army". MARTIN VILLA: Al servicio... , p.164. 
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a consideration when the Act was drafted. As Martin Villa recognised, despite these 
intentions, "the amnesty did not disarm terrorism. However, there can be no doubt as to its 
congruence with the democratic reform process. It restored the dignity of people who had 
been convicted of crimes of opinion by the previous regime and ended a period of painful 


exile.” 
Parties, unions and social movements and the amnesty 


In 1974, the main opposition parties were divided into two main coalitions. One, the 
Junta Democratica or Democratic Junta was led by the Communist Party, the other, the 
Plataforma para Covergencia Democratica (Platform for Democratic Convergence), by the 
Partido Socialista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE- the Spanish Socialist Party). Only in March 1976 
would the two alliances merge in Coordinacién Democratica or Democratic Coordination, 
a unitary body known as the "Platajunta". One of the principal motives behind the 
opposition’s decision to join forces in this way was the wish to avoid the division and 
polarization which had contributed to weaken and delegitimize the democratic forces and the 
left throughout the II Republic. On the other hand, separately neither the Communists nor 
the Socialists had sufficient strength or resources to put into practice their strategy of 


democratic rupture which was fundamentally based on mobilizations in the street. After a 


relatively unsuccessful general strike and the longest strike wave of the transition in January 


and February 1976 the opposition realized that joint action was needed against a government 
which did not seem to be moving towards democracy. Moreover, the left needed to be able 
to offer a different image to that which many remembered it had had in the 1930s, one which 
convincingly identified it with tolerance, dialogue and negotiation. The programmes of both 
the Democratic Junta and the Platform for Democratic Convergence included a general 
amnesty, and this would also be one of the main demands of the new Democratic 


Coordination. 


® MARTIN VILLA: Al servicio..., p. 164. 
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Before turning to a more detailed analysis of the collective action in favour of a 
political and labour amnesty, we should briefly consider the general context in which this 


developed. We will concentrate on the labour movement and the overal! evolution of its 


mobilizations. 


Clashes between demonstrators and the police became increasingly frequent during 
the transition. Public events prohibited by the civil governors tended to be much more violent 


than those which finally obtained official authorization. A number of particular incidents 


resulting in death or injury among protesters had an enormous impact on popular 


mobilizations and influenced the changes introduced into the opposition‘s strategy. 


In March 1976, Vitoria in the Basque Country was the scene of very violent clashes 
between the police and strikers who had occupied a church in order to hold an assembly.°° 
Panic broke out when the police fired smoke bombs into the church in an attempt to force 
the workers out. Five people were killed in the chaos which followed these shots. The 
victims included both workers and demonstrators who had been amongst the hundreds who 
had witnessed the police action from outside the building. This was the tragic end of a series 
of strikes in the area that had begun two months earlier and which had been launched by 
workplace committees led, in most cases, by extreme left wing activists unconnected with 


the main union organisations.™ 


The alarm caused by the event in Vitoria provoked a reaction from both the 
government and the opposition. As we noted above, it was at the end of the month that 
Democratic Coordination was created, and it seems highly probable that the desire to avoid 


the repetition of similar incidents encouraged the different organisations to come to an 


* As employers refused to allow workers to call assemblies in the workplace, these were often held in 


churches. Religious buildings were very often used for assemblies, meetings and occupations during the 
transition. This was partly because many of these collective actions were authorized, but also because the 
respect which sanctified ground was supposed to inspire in the forces of law and order guaranteed a 
certain degree of impunity. 


According to Martin Villa, these actions had not been promoted by the "the large illegal organisations 
at the national level", but much more radical and maximalist "marginal organisations". MARTIN VILLA: 


Al servicio..., p. 27. 
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understanding. The number of strikes also fell significantly, whilst those that did take place 
tended to be very different from the radical and revolutionary conflicts of the first three 
months of 1976.° The opposition’s discourse became increasingly less radical as it tried to 
convince its supporters that, in practice, the rupture required moderation. The evolution of 
its strategy from rupture to reform was consolidated over the course of the year and 


eventually led to the signing of the Moncloa Pacts in October 1977. 


Although a large number of strikes were called during 1978, there was a marked 
decline in the number of working hours lost. Significantly, "these actions were not directed 
by political or union organisations, were in economic in character, and may even be 
interpreted as an indication of the organisational weakness of the labour unions which often 
lacked strategic control of these actions".®’ According to the same author, whilst the parties 
and unions abandoned the strategy of mobilization, the number of workers who participated 
in strikes rose, even if these conflicts did not usually advance radical or maximalist political 


demands.” 


Another incident which caused great alarm and which highlighted the potential for 


violence, in this case that of the extreme right, took place in Montejurra in Navarre in May 


1976. During the traditional Carlist rally held in the town, violent clashes took place between 
followers of the two branches of Carlism, the left wing tendency led by Hugo de Borbon, 


and the highly reactionary variant headed by his brother Sixto. It was this group which began 


® For the evolution of labour conflict during the transition, measured in the number of workers involved, 
see the graph in MARAVALLL: La politica...: p. 29 This shows that participation in strikes fell notably 
between March and August 1976. Whilst it rose again in September, in general terms the downward trend 
continued until November 1977. A dramatic upturn began the following month and reached a climax in 
May 1978. 


“° For these processes see the very thorough study by J. TRULLEN I THOMAS: Fundamentos econémicos 
de la transici6n politica espafiola. La politica econémica de los Acuerdos de la Moncloa. Ministerio de 
Trabajo y Seguridad Social, Madrid: 1993. 


*’ MARAVALL: La politica..., p. 27. 
** “The pressure from labour was always very intense, but there came a moment when it became largely 


disconnected from the strategies of the organisations and, moreover, hard for these to direct". /bid., p. 
28 
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the violence which resulted in two deaths and a number of injuries.” 


Meanwhile, the most dynamic and intense period of popular mobilizations in demand 


for an amnesty came in the first few months following the death of Franco. Different groups 


were responsible for a wide repertoire of collective actions which, in many cases, was the 
fruit of necessity, since protesters had to escape the constraints of the repressive legislation 
then still in force. Thus, alongside the classic forms of collective action such as meetings, 
assemblies, strikes, rallies, demonstrations, etc., this period saw the emergence of other 
types of protest which, in Spain at least, were much less familiar. These included the 
occupation of churches, long-distance marches, collective letters to the King, mass meals, 
hunger strikes, etc.. On other occasions, protesters took advantage of major public events 
such as song festivals or local fiestas (such as those of San Fermin in Pamplona) to voice 


their demand for an amnesty. 


The groups which promoted these actions were not always as cohesive as classical 
social movements, but often corresponded to what are now known as “new social 


movements". 


In many cases, their initial enthusiasm was soon exhausted and their 
characteristic organisational weakness led to their eventual disintegration. These were groups 
which first appeared in the twilight years of the dictatorship which, although founded on 
strong ties of collective identity, proved incapable of surviving once certain political demands 
had been met. It appears that they needed to feed off a climate of constant mobilization in 
order to subsist, implying that they found it very difficult to survive the process of general 
demobilization, especially after May 1977. These were housewives’ organisations, tenants’ 
and neighbourhood associations, youth groups, and those formed by grass roots Christians, 
feminists, students, family associations, pacifists etc.. These and other ad hoc groups such 
as the Gestoras pro Amnistia, or Pro-Amnesty committees, mobilized, amongst other 


reasons, to win the freedom of all political prisoners. In many cases these groups defended 


Carlism was a classic right-wing movement in Spain which rejected the liberal monarchy of Alfonso 
XIII in favour of the claims of the descendants of Don Carlos (1785-1855). Both before and after the Civil 
War, when the Carlist militia played an active role in support of the Nationalist cause, most of its strength 
concentrated in Navarre. 


” See the bibliography cited in note 10. 
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the particular interests of their members as well as the general objective of a total amnesty. 
Some feminist and housewives’ organisations demanded an amnesty for women condemned 
under the outdated and sexist Penal Code which allowed for women to be imprisoned for the 
crimes of adultery and desertion of the family home. Young people often demanded an 
amnesty for the conscientious objectors who suffered imprisonment. Many of the family 
associations consisted of relatives of political prisoners, and sometimes common criminals 
too, who sought an amnesty for the members of their families as well as changes in 
repressive legislation and improved prison conditions. The tenants‘ and neighbourhood 
associations which constituted one of the most active movements during the transition usually 
campaigned not just for an amnesty but also for more modest and concrete demands. These 
could include, for example, urban improvements in specific areas or measures to reduce the 
cost of living. Some of these movements, which would eventually join in the political 
mobilizations led by the main parties and unions, became very disillusioned when their 
individual causes were ignored and as they saw themselves displaced by political 
organisations which, after first democratic elections of June 1977, no longer depended on 
their support. Equally, many of these groups lost their raison d’étre when they achieved the 


objectives for which they had been created. 


The first pro-amnesty demonstrations took place at the end of 1975. On 27 November 
the PCE called a public protest against the pardon and in favour of an amnesty. During the 


first few months after the death of Franco, the Communists, Socialists, neighbourhood 


associations and various other federations each convoked separate pro-amnesty 


demonstrations.’’ Given the rapid proliferation of political groups and social movements it 
was Often also difficult to know who had convoked a demonstration or which political parties 


were behind which social movements. 


The first two months of 1976 were the most active in terms of strikes and 
demonstrations in general, but not as far as pro-amnesty mobilizations were concerned. These 


reached a peak in July 1976, the same month in which the first Amnesty Act was passed.” 


' See the second volume of the thesis by ADELL: La transicién politica...: pp. 14-18. 
See Figure 1. For the data on the period up to May 1976 see, once again, ibid., 11, pp. 14-30. 
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[he demonstrations which took place in that month attracted much greater support since they 


were Called jointly by the Socialists and Communists though Democratic Coordination and 


were backed at the local level by a number of smaller social movements. 


THE AMNESTY: NEWS AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 
News ® Collective Action 


Number of news items 


Source: Compiled by the author 


The data contained in this graph has been compiled from the nine hundred plus 
references to reports on the amnesty which figure in the thematic indices of El Pa/s in the 
period running from the appearance of the paper in May 1976 to the approval of the 
Constitution in December 1978. The graph traces the evolution of news coverage of the 
amnesty in general, and within this, of those reports relating to collective action. It can be 
seen that the evolution of both indices is quite similar except in two periods, precisely those 


in which the Amnesty Acts were discussed and approved. 
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Regardless of whether they were organised by international organisations (Pax Christi, 
Amnesty International), neighbourhood associations, Christian movements (Justice and 
Peace), groups of lawyers or individuals”, most of the first public acts in demand for an 
amnesty were forbidden by the local authorities (civil governors). Despite this, the organizers 
often attempted to carry out the planned protests. Given these obstacles, organisations 
frequently resorted to sending collective letters to the King setting out the reasons why they 


defended an amnesty. Protesters also took advantage of any event attracting large numbers 


of people, such as bullfights, different kinds of local festivities, etc., to hoist banners calling 


for an amnesty and publicize the motives for their struggle. 


The amnesty was one of the demands made in the "March for Liberty" through 
Catalonia which went ahead despite having been denied the necessary authorization and was 
marred by a number of incidents. Following Sudrez’s appointment as prime minster, 
uncertainty grew as to the extent to which repressive legislation would actually be applied, 
and authorization of a demonstration, meeting or assembly came to depend on the arbitrary 
decision of the different civil governors. Supported by a large number of social movements, 
Democratic Coordination began to organise acts of mass protest in July 1976. These included 


the "Pro-Amnesty week" in which a wide repertoire of collective actions too place. 


On the other hand, the extreme right attempted to organise an anti-amnesty 
demonstration in the same month and, immediately after the approval of the first Amnesty 
Act, a number of attacks carried out in different parts of Spain expressed these groups’ 
opposition to democracy and reconciliation. Initially at least, many people were satisfied with 
this first step towards reconciliation, as they considered that the political situation allowed 


for little more. It was recognised that the Act was insufficient, but as an editorial of E/ Pais 


° Individuals were responsible for some of the famous and tenacious initiatives. These included the priest 
José M* Xirinacs, who for months spent ten hours a day outside the Modelo Prison in Barcelona in protest 
against the imprisonment of political prisoners. His campaign attracted a great deal of attention and was 
even imitated by others such as Francisco Cuervo in Murcia. Xirinacs, who was elected to parliament in 
the first democratic elections, developed a novel from of protest, standing throughout each parliamentary 
session until the approval of the Amnesty Act of October 1977. For these two cases see S.F. 
BALBUENA: Xirinacs. Antonio San Roman Yribas, Barcelona: 1978; and F. CUERVO: Diario de un 
mendigo de la paz. Ediciones 23-27, Murcia: 1977. 
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noted, many considered it "the best law possible, even if not the widest desirable".” It is 


nonetheless clear that this law did not satisfy some of the groups which had most actively 


campaigned for it, notably the different Basque social movements (Pro-Amnesty Committees, 
associations of the families of political prisoners, etc.), since the majority of the prisoners 


excluded from the amnesty were accused of membership of the terrorist organisation ETA. 


The protests continued, above all in the Basque Country. Here, even some local 
councils mobilized in support for an amnesty, this despite the fact that these were still in the 
hands of authorities nominated by the dictatorship. In the rest of Spain mobilizations also 
became increasingly frequent as the attitude of the new government revealed the existence 


of much greater scope for democratic action. 


The frustration in the Basque Country continued to give rise to demonstrations calling 
for a full amnesty, as many had expected this to have come with the March 1977 Decree. 
In both the Basque Country and Navarre May 1977 was a particularly bloody month, as the 
second "Pro-Amnesty week" ended with a toll of four dead. These violent incidents led to 
a deterioration of the situation, as tension rose and fears which had previously lain dormant 
now began to stir.” In the same month the government offered to free the Basque prisoners 
through their extradition to other countries. Whilst this did not satisfy all those concerned, 
it did encourage the nationalist parties to reconsider their decision to boycott the elections. 
Various Basque groups threatened new mobilizations or other types of actions if the 


government did not liberate all the prisoners.” 


* El Pais, 31 July 1976, p. 6 


° This is hardly surprising if it is remembered that the first six months of 1977 were plagued by violent 
incidents. In January and February there were three mortal victims among pro-amnesty demonstrators, 
the first in Sestao (Bilbao) and the other two in Madrid. There would be a further death in March, the 
prelude to the four victims of protests of this kind which took place in May. On the other hand, January 
1977 saw the assassination of five labour lawyers in their office in the Calle Atocha in Madrid. On various 
occasions it has been noted that the moderate and peaceful attitude of the PCE in the funerals for its 
murdered members was what convinced the government, and an important part of public opinion, of the 
democratizing and cooperative disposition of the Communists, who were legalized only three months later. 
Finally, it also should be noted that the police also suffered losses, as five policemen were killed in the 
same period. 


© At least 65 Basque mayors threatened to resign if all the prisoners were not finally released, and the 
Pro-Amnesty Committees announced a new week of protest if the same objective was not obtained. 
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It appears that the government, under pressure as it was from the right and the 
military, secretly promised the opposition that a much wider amnesty would be enacted after 
the formation of the first democratic government. This could only be achieved if the left and 
Basque nationalists contributed to cool down the political climate and confer democratic 
legitimacy on the forthcoming elections. From June onwards most of the opposition withdrew 
their support from the new mobilizations called in the Basque country. In this way they 
sought to disassociate themselves from the radical nationalists as the elections drew near. 
Moreover, once the new democratic Parliament had been formed the opposition parties could 
hope to benefit from supporting the enactment of a bill as popular and symbolically charged 
as a full amnesty. The new "Pro-Amnesty Week" in the Basque Country attracted very little 
support and took place in the midst of constant calls for calm and peace from the parties and 


unions in the region. 


The Pro-Amnesty Committees and other radical social movements did not back the 
calls for an amnesty made by the parties represented in parliament after the elections. In 
September 1977 the Communists’’, Socialists” and Basque and Catalan nationalists 
presented a joint motion proposing an amnesty. The Unién de Centro Democrdatico (UCD- 
the centre-right party led by Suarez) government declared its willingness to discuss the 
motion, presented its own amnesty bill the following month. This was much more limited 
than that proposed by the other groups since it did not include the labour amnesty or the 
reincorporation of members of the Republican armed forces and the UMD. The opposition 
was initially undecided between initiating new mobilizations to put pressure on the 


government or continuing private negotiations on the bill. Eventually it opted for the second 


' The PCE declared that it was "the first to raise, more than twenty years ago,...(...), the need for an 

amnesty for all the prisoners and exiles as well as for the elimination of all civil and criminal 
responsibilities for acts committed during the Civil War and afterwards by the two opposing sides. An 
amnesty for all political crimes, without exception, which would permit national reconciliation and the 
coexistence among all Spaniards and would definitely bury the hatreds of the civil war..." S. CARRILLO 
and SANCHEZ MONTERO: Partido Comunista de Espana. Albia, Bilbao: 1977, pp. 80-81. 


* According to the PSOE, the amnesty "should be seen as reflecting the will to overcome past history, 
or in other words, the desire to overcome the civil confrontation which was dramatically made manifest 
in the Civil War". And it went on, "a delay in the concession of a full amnesty so widely demanded and 
desired by the majority of the people of Spain, and in particular by regions such as the Basque Country, 
so heavily affected by discrimination, each day threatens to lead to violent tensions in society as a whole". 
F. GONZALEZ and A. GUERRA: Partido Socialista Obrero. Albia, Bilbao: 1977, pp. 83-84. 
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Strategy, a decision which, above all in the case of the PSOE, led to clashes with some of 


the Basque Pro-Amnesty Committees. The Congress eventually passed the second Amnesty 


Act” in a vote in which only Alianza Popular abstained.*° 


With the new Act finally approved, nearly all the political prisoners were able to go 
free, even if those who had committed crimes involving bloodshed committed after the 
democratic elections were not affected by the amnesty. However, this did include the labour 
amnesty. Yet, as many union leaders and jurists denounced, the wording of this part of the 
text was so vague that it was virtually impossible to put into practice. The issues raised by 
the application of the amnesty in the field of labour relations are too complex to consider in 
detail here. However, it should be noted that the Act did not contain establish fines or other 
sanctions which might have obliged employers to comply with a law which they had always 
vigorously opposed. The employers maintained that the obligation to readmit those who had 
been dismissed in accordance with earlier legislation constituted a violation of their 
contractual freedom. Equally, the Act did not resolve the question of what should be done 
with those had been taken on to replace sacked workers and who would now be superfluous 
employers‘ requirements. Finally, they also argued that the serious economic crisis in which 
the country was immersed scarcely constituted the most appropriate moment to impose 


measures of this type. 


One of the reasons why sanctions were not established for those employers who 
refused to comply with the Act was that there was a desire to avoid the climate of 


polarization and confrontation which had existed in the II Republic. In 1936 the Popular 


” For a description of the parliamentary debates on this Amnesty law see AGUILAR FERNANDEZ: La 
memoria hist6rica..., pp. 396-402. 


© Public order and social peace, both understood in a rather narrow sense, were the principal priorities 
)f the Spanish right. Although AP leaders declared that “peaceful coexistence in a democratic system 
could only come through national reconciliation", they were very worried by the possibility that an 
excessively wide amnesty might give rise to “belligerent" attitudes by those seeking "revenge". This was 
why they always opposed any amnesty which included crimes involving bloodshed, despite their awareness 
of the legal precedent set by the Francoist amnesty of 1939. On the other hand, they rarely disguised their 
hostility towards the pro-amnesty mobilizations, declaring that on some occasions these only sought to 
disturb public order. Moreover, they insisted that the amnesty could not come as "the consequence of 
weakness, blackmail, or the loss of control of the street". M. FRAGA IRIBARNE: Alianza Popular. 
Albia, Bilbao: 1977, p. 75. 
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Front government™ had approved a labour amnesty and, as De la Villa and Desdentado 
note, "the employers’ opposition to the Decree of 29 February 1936 was absolute, and in 
order to overcome this the Government delegated its application to professional commissions 
and established a system of administrative sanctions. Yet the resistance continued and the 
Decree of 15 June 1936 already revealed the character of the confrontation between 


employers and the government (...). The following month the Civil War broke out".”’ 


Very few workers were in fact readmitted to their jobs as a consequence of the 
October 1977 Act. Indeed, the government had only agreed to include this clause because 
it was aware that it would prove very difficult to apply and in order to secure the unions‘ 
support for the Moncloa Pacts, which were signed scarcely ten days after the new Act was 
approved. The cooperation of the unions was crucial if these Pacts were to be successfully 
applied, since they required major sacrifices from the workers. In exchange for these 
economic agreements, the Pacts offered the unions a series of political and social 


improvements, and the labour amnesty can be considered a down payment on these. 


Conclusions 


In general terms, after the approval of the first amnesty in July 1976 there was a 
significant fall in the level of mobilizations but an increase in the number of news reports on 
the subject. The same would be true after the enactment of the Amnesty Act of October 
1977. The extension of the 1976 Amnesty Act in March 1977** marked the beginning of 
a consistently downward trend in collective actions in demand for an amnesty. This became 


more pronounced after May 1977 in the wake of the legalization of the PCE and the deaths 


of at least seven pro-amnesty demonstrators, including four in the month of May alone. 


These were the last fatal victims of pro-amnesty mobilizations. 


‘' The coalition of left wing and republican parties which won the last elections of the II Republic held 
in February 1936, four months before the outbreak of the Civil War. 


* DE LA VILLA and DESDENTADO: La amnistia..., p. 29. 
” The average number of news items on the amnesty was 45.5 a month in 1976, 41 in 1977 and only 4.8 


in 1978. Of the total of 913 reports or articles on the subject, 42.2% referred to different types of 
collective action. This figure was 59% in 1976, 31% in 1977, and 32% in 1978. 
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Once the opposition had achieved democratic legitimacy and parliamentary 


representation, the incentives for popular mobilizations declined significantly. This was 
particularly true after the approval of the October 1977 Amnesty Act and the signing of the 
Moncloa Pacts in the same month. The opposition‘s principal concern then became to 
contribute to the creation of a social climate which would favour economic recovery and not 
provoke the armed forces, which was already sufficiently tense as a result of both the 
terrorist attacks they suffered and regionalist demands. This explains the consensus on the 
left to temper the demonstrations from December that year. One newspaper reported that 
both the PCE and the PSOE were convinced "of the need to avoid at all cost the tensions 
resulting from popular mobilizations and demonstrations, even if this means restraining them, 


although it is not expected that these restrictions will take the form of concrete measures. "™ 


One might ask why this period saw the emergence of so many social movements 
capable of sustaining so many popular mobilizations. On the one hand, there were many 
Spaniards, above all among the most educated, who were unhappy with the Francoist 
dictatorship and were sometimes prepared to demonstrate their discontent publicly, even 
though it should be noted that wide sections of society were relatively satisfied with the 
regime. On the other hand, it is often the case that in periods such as transitions from an 
authoritarian to a democratic regime, characterized as they are by so many uncertainties, 
social actors are able to take advantage of the lack of definition of the rules of the game and 
the greater permissiveness of the political authorities. According to Sidney Tarrow, "ordinary 
people rush into the streets or stay at home in response to the political opportunities they 
perceive and the values they think will be gained by collective action".” And this author 
argues that regime changes are particularly appropriate moments for social mobilization, 


since "changes in the political oportunity structure create incentives for collective actions" .*° 


“ El Pais, 10 December 1977, p. 9. These declarations were basically directed towards the extra- 
parliamentary groups which had not accepted the Moncloa Pacts and which, according to the PSOE and 
PCE, sought to “use the mobilizations to create a tense climate". 


8° §. Tarrow: "Mass Mobilization...", p. 206. 


°° S. TARROW: Power in Movement..., p. 6. 
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Those who mobilize are always outnumbered by the people who stay at home.*’ Yet 
given that this period followed a dictatorship in which political apathy and fear of repression 
and political violence had predominated, is it highly significant that so many groups now 
managed to mobilize sectors of society which had traditionally abstained from public acts of 


protest. 


The political amnesty was considered by many to be the sine qua non for the 
establishment of democracy in Spain, the foundation stone for the symbolic reconciliation 
between the victors and vanquished. It represented an attempt to put an end to the repressive 
consequences of the dictatorship, not only by freeing the political prisoners and ensuring the 
restitution of their economic and employment rights, but also by modifying the labour and 
criminal legislation which had led to their imprisonment. Only then would the democratic 
opposition be convinced of the democratizing resolve of a government which had emerged 
from within the Francoist regime. In order to achieve an amnesty, the government had to 
overcome the opposition this aroused among the military and civilian right. It could count 
on the support not only of popular mobilizations, which produced more reticence than 


confidence in these two groups, but also on that of a significant part of the Catholic Church. 


A number of factors explain the calls for demobilization issued by political parties and 
unions. They certainly should be seen as a consequence of the symbolic reconciliation 
brought though the October 1977 Act, and the opposition‘s overriding concern to consolidate 


a democratic process which was threatened by a serious economic crisis. However, even 


more important was the lesson derived from the memory of the constant conflicts during the 


II Republic. For these taught them that neither permanent mobilizations nor political 
intransigence helped to stabilize a regime threatened by a world economic crisis. The 
discourse of the left had initially been favourable to cautious, self-contained and peaceful 
mobilization but later supported demobilization. In addition, all this accorded with the 


interests of other collective actors who were equally obsessed with the possibility, however 


According to a poll carried out by the IOP-CIS in 1977, only 4% of the population stated that they had 
recently participated in “any congress, meeting, demonstration or lecture connected with a political party 
or politics in general". These figures are taken from Revista Espafiola de Estudios Politicos, 48: 1977, 
p. 426. 
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remote, of the Civil War repeating itself. 


There can be no doubt that many gained from the demobilization. Firstly, there was 
the government, whose capacity to control the situation had been questioned and whose 
legitimacy had suffered, logically, in a climate of profound social unrest. Secondly, as we 


have already noted, there was the left, and above all the PCE, which was anxious to 


demonstrate its conciliatory disposition in order to avoid being marginalized in the political 


negotiations and to belie the fears it aroused among a large part of the population which, with 
greater or lesser success, had been socialized under the dictatorship. Thirdly, there was the 
right, whose main priority has traditionally been to preserve public order and whose fears 
were confirmed by the political and labour mobilizations during the first months of the 
transition. Fourthly, and for obvious reasons, the armed forces as a whole, as it was they 
who suffered most directly from the terrorism of the period. Fifthly, the employers and 
bankers, who were worried about how a climate of generalized mobilization might affect 
investors’ confidence and hence the development of their businesses, above all in the midst 
of a profound economic crisis. Sixthly, both the United States and the European democracies, 
who sought to avoid the repetition in Spain of a "Portuguese-style" transition. Finally, 
Spanish society as a whole benefitted from the demobilization. In both their political 
behaviour (in demonstrations, in the referendum on Political Reform, in the first general 
elections) and in polls, the Spaniards had repeatedly demonstrated their wish for moderation, 
for the preservation of social peace, and for the progressive reformism of, rather than a 
radical rupture with, the Francoist system. Thus, the process of demobilization was to a large 
extent driven by fear, but it was also supported by the various political and economic actors 


who hoped to gain from it. 


The collective fear which favoured demobilization in this period can be broken down 
into three successive phases. The "immediate" fear was that which demonstrators felt when 
confronted by repression and police violence. Bearing in mind the number of deaths and 
injuries which occurred during the mobilizations in the first years of the transition, this fear 
would appear to be fully justified. The "short- and medium-term" fear consisted of the 
possibility that the army, feeling itself provoked by public disorder, terrorism and the 


peripheral nationalisms, would opt for a coup d’état, just as it had done so many times before 
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over the course of Spanish history. Finally, the “long term" fear, which the most serious of 


all, was that the process would fail and that this would lead to another confrontation among 


Spaniards. Many people thought that if the mobilizations persisted further clashes would 
occur between demonstrators and the police that could arouse the extremist groups at both 
ends of the ideological spectrum, just as had happened during the II Republic. All this could 
have generated a climate of polarization and disorder in which the military would feel the 


obligation to intervene, so provoking a new civil war in Spain. 


As a result of the profound processes of social and economic transformation which 
had begun in the previous decade, the structural conditions of the 1970s meant that a 
fratricidal conflict was much less likely than it had been during the II Republic. However, 
the actors had a very different perception of the situation, as the presence of a traumatic 
memory of the Civil War led them to act on the assumption that, if certain forms of 
behaviour and institutions from the past were not avoided, the war might break out again.“ 
It is true that this conflict had not been the inevitable and automatic result of the 
mobilizations of the II Republic, but many perceived these to be the most immediate 
historical antecedents. And this perception played a crucial role in the deactivation of 


collective action during the transition forty years later. 


” A number of authors, including William Gamson and José Alvarez Junco, criticise those who attempt 
to explain variations in collective action in terms of structural conditions rather than cultural variables, 
W.A. GAMSON: "Political Discourse and Collective Action". /nternational Social Movement Research, 
|: 1988, pp. 219-44; ALVAREZ JUNCO: "Movimientos sociales..." passim. . In this article I defend an 
intermediate position of the type Tarrow adopts with respect to this dilemma, as | consider that not only 
are both types of explanations not necessarily contradictory, but that they may well be complementary. 
Structural conditions favour or inhibit public acts of protest, yet the particular form which these take is 
usually also influenced by the traditions existing in each society, its values, symbols and memory. On the 
other hand, it is also true that the fact that certain types of mobilizations take place and not others depends 
on the instruments available in each society at any given time and on the level of police repression, that 
is, On structural variables. Finally, although actors do not define their interests with total precision and 
exclusively on the basis of objective information, it cannot be denied that all individuals, social 
movements, interest groups, or political parties tend to act in accordance with what they perceive as 
bringing them the great possible benefit, this understood in a very wide sense. It is not surprising that 
governments, the armed forces, employers and bankers in all countries usually favour 
demobilization. 
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The implementation of the neoliberal model in Colombia and 
elsewhere in Latin America has brought significant changes to the 
working and living conditions of labor. Various state reforms and 
policies have been aimed at facilitating the mobility and 
"flexibilization" of labor in accordance with the premises of the 
so-called internationalization of the economy. This economic and 
political model has extensively relied on the existence of abundant 
cheap labor throughout the region. It has been considered by far 
the main asset Latin American countries have to compete within the 
prevalent international division of labor. 


Some theories have been advanced to explain the specific 
connection between authoritarian rule and the neoliberal model in 
Latin America. As a case in point, in their study on neoliberal 
experiments during the eighties in the Andean countries, Conaghan, 
Malloy and Abughattas point out the authoritarian powers adopted by 
the Executive in the undertaking of such experiments (the regimes 
under consideration in this study are Belaunde Terry (1980-85) in 
Peru, Hurtado (1981-84) and Febres Cordero (1984-88) in Ecuador, 
and Paz Estenssoro (1985-88) in Bolivia). They state the 
following: 


A highly centralized power in the Executive, weak 
legislatures and an exclusionary style insulated the 
economic teams from the pushes and pulls of pluralistic 
politics. Moreover, opposition from below remained 
relatively muted due to the demobilized status of the 
labor movements," (1990: p.5). 


In the same vein, other scholars have acknowledged that "democratic 
consolidation is difficult under periods of economic crises and/or 
major economic restructuring (Feldman and McCarthy, 1993)." 
O’Donnell has referred to a new regime type, "delegative 
democracy", which is a peculiar mixture of democratic and 
authoritarian features, and is characterized by an executive 
authority which comes to power through periodic and regular 
elections but governs virtually without constraint during the 
interim and rules largely by decree (Feldman and McCarthy, 1993). 


A number of authors have also underscored that political 
demobilization and exclusion of the population are not accidental 
but a key element of “export-oriented industrialization" (EOI). 
This is due to the fact that the EOI model of development relies 
basically on the existence of disciplined low-cost labor (Deyo, 
1990, David A. Smith and Su-Hoon Lee, 1990). This argument, drawn 
from the experience of East Asian countries, holds true for the 
ongoing restructuring of the world economy under the so-called free 
market principles. The neoliberal model can only be implemented 
through the "flexibilization" and disciplining of the labor force, 
which, in its turn, implies the deterioration of the living and 
working conditions for the workers and the deprivation of many of 
their political rights. 
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Within this framework, the present paper concentrates on the 
analysis of the impact of neoliberal state reforms and policies on 
labor conditions in Colombia during recent years. It is broken up 
into two sections: the first is dedicated to the study of the main 
reforms that have directly affected the economic and social 
situation of workers, such as the Labor and the Health and Social 
Security reforms. The second focuses on the state reforms aimed at 
counteracting the political response of organized labor and popular 
sectors to the implementation of the neoliberal model in Colombia. 
Two related issues will be considered in this section: (a) reforms 
to the judicial system and other state policies regarding labor 
mobilization, and, (b) the response of organized labor to the 
political and economic policies of the Gaviria administration. 


A. Reforms Affecting the Economic and Social Conditions of Labor 


1. Labor Reform 
In December 1990, through Law 50, the Congress passed a labor 
reform project, submitted by the Gaviria government. Its purpose 
was explained in the following terms: 
The labor reform responds to the need of a structural re- 
adjustment aimed at adapting labor principles. to 
contemporary reality and to the modernization and 
internationalization of the economy. It is necessary to 
make the labor regime more flexible, in order to make our 
products more competitive, promote investment, and 
increase the creation of employment (Labor Reforn, 
Presentation of Motives to the Congress by Francisco 
Posada de la Pefia, Minister of Labor, and Jaime Giraldo 
Angel, Minister of Justice, in La Revoluci6én Pacifica 
(The Peaceful Revolution, Vol.1, 1991. p.343). 


The underlying assumption of the above explanation is that labor 
rigidity and costs are to blame for the lack of international 
competitiveness of Colombian industrial production. However, the 
validity of such an assumption has been questioned even by 
international finacial institutions’. The government rationale for 
the reform: relies on a notion clearly rooted in the core of the 
neoliberal view, which ascribes to workers and trade unions the 
responsibility for all the crises in capitalist society, from 
unemployment and inflation, to decreasing productivity and profits. 


‘In a study in 1989, the World Bank pointed out that Colombia’s 
low labor costs were a clear comparative advantage for the 
country’s competitiveness in the world market. In addition, there 
has been a decrease in the percent of the GDP attributed to labor 
costs, during recent years. In 1978 they were equal to 41 percent 
of the GDP, whereas in 1989 they only corresponded to 35 percent 
(Botero, 1992: 24). 
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The Labor Reform introduced by the Gaviria administration is 
aimed at depriving workers of significant economic prerogatives, 
acquired through a continuing process of struggling and bargaining 
with the state. However, a number of the dispositions of this 
Labor Reform are not entirely new, although they acquire a firm 
legal basis under this government. The 1968 administrative reform 
of the Lleras Restrepo administration had already deprived workers 
of significant prerogatives, especially those concerning the right 
to organize and strike. Throughout the nineteen-eighties, the 
successive administrations implemented a set of regressive labor 
policies, which completely deteriorated the quality of productive 
employment and drastically reduced real wages (Botero, 1992:30). 
These policies accompanied various previous attempts. at 
liberalizing the Colombian economy. At the international level, 
this domestic trend fit into the process of global economic 
restructuring and the relocation of manufacturing operations to 
less-developed countries, accounted for by the theory of the new 
international division of labor’. 


In this same line of analysis, the labor reform passed by the 
Gaviria administration was conceived of as a fundamental piece in 
the implementation of the neoliberal model and the setting of an 
appropriate climate for foreign investment in the country. This 
section will be aimed at analyzing some key modifications 


introduced by the labor reform which affect negatively the economic 
conditions of workers. The impact of these modifications can be 
grouped into three areas: (a) the elimination of work stability, 
(b) the deterioration of economic and working conditions, and, (c) 
the weakening of worker organizations. In the discussion that 
follows, these three issues will be examined in some detail’. 


a) Elimination of work stability 

Clearly, a number of articles of Act 50 are aimed at 
undermining a certain degree of work stability, contemplated in the 
previous labor legislation. As a case in point, the labor reform 


’According to this theory, first coined by Froebel, Heinrichs 
and Kreye (1980), such a movement was motivated by the search for 
better conditions of investment and cheaper labor-costs on the part 
of those corporations, at a time when profits were declining and 
labor costs increasing. 


‘The comparative analysis of the old and the new labor law wiil 
be based on Hector Giraldo Galvez (ed), La Reforma Laboral (1967); 
the section devoted to Colombia in Professor Dr. R. Blanpain, ed.in 
chief, International Encyclopaedia for Labour Law and Industrial 
Relations, vol.4, Kluwer, London, 1979; and on the text of Act.50, 
of December 28, 1990 (Ministerio de Hacienda, Bogota, Colombia, 
1991). 
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of 1966, through Statutory Decree 1373, banned the signing of 
fixed-term work contracts for a period of less than one year and 
more than three, except for the case of very specific services that 
are obviously temporary, "such as those involved in replacing 
personnel for vacation leave, for permitted leaves of absence, 
etc." Article 3 of the new law eliminates this restriction by 
simply stipulating that the duration of such contracts cannot be 
more than three years. Thus, a legal restraint that prevented the 
generalization of fixed-term contracts, as opposed to ones of 
indefinite duration, was removed. 


In a similar vein, Article 37 of the new legislation 
eliminates the so-called "pensidén-sanci6én" (pension-sanction), 
except for the cases in which the employer had not affiliated the 
employee with a social security fund. The "pensidén-sanci6én" was a 
provision of the old legislation (Art.267), which stipulated that 
companies that unfairly dismissed employees after working for more 
than 10 years, either continuously or discontinuously, were forced 
to pension the dismissed employee. To be accurate, what had been 
occurring in practice before the labor reform was that many 
companies dismissed a considerable number of their employees just 
before the completion of ten years of work, in order to circumvent 
such a law. Many abuses of workers took place because of this. 
However, such a provision represented legal protection and a source 
of stability for many employees who managed to continue working for 
more than a decade in the same company. 


Regarding the regulation of collective dismissals in the 
previous Labor Code, there were also significant changes. Article 
67 of the new law establishes a table of percentages of the 
employees that can be dismissed, without this dismissal being 
considered to be collective by the Ministry of Labor. The 
percentage varies according to the size of the company, measured by 
the number of employees. For example, in the case of companies 
with 1,000 or more workers, this percentage is five percent, over 
a period of six months. With regard to this same matter, Article 
40 of Decree 2351 of 1965 established that any collective dismissal 
would not be put into effect without the authorization of the 
Ministry of Labor. At its discretion and in each case, this office 
could decide when a company could order a collective dismissal of 
workers. The new legislation preserves the mandatory request for 
authorization from the Ministry on the part of a company before 
making a collective dismissal. However, the criteria for granting 
such an authorization is considerably expanded, to fit in with the 
flexibility of labor conditions required by the economic reforms. 
Clearly, the reasons invoked by Act 50 as a rationale for 
collective dismissals are so general, vague and all-encompassing, 
that practically any collective dismissal of workers could be 
legally supported. 


Important modifications regarding temporary employment 
agencies were also introduced in the new labor legislation. 
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Articles 71 to 97 of Act 50 regulate the functioning of these 
agencies and, for the first time, provide them with legal 
recognition. It has to be pointed out that the union movement in 
Colombia, as in many other places, has traditionally opposed the 
proliferation of temporary employment agencies, which has taken 
place with the acquiescence of state authorities. These agencies 
have made huge profits providing labor for ordinary activities in 
the companies. Obviously, temporary workers affiliated with such 
agencies are paid less than the employees of the company, in 
addition to the fact that most of the time they do not enjoy any 
legal benefits. 


Clearly, the implementation of neoliberal reforms in Colombia 
has implied an increase in temporary and part-time work, as well as 
in the so-called informal sector. Real unemployment = and 
underemployment figures from the industrial sector have been hidden 
or obscured by the proliferation of these types of occupations. 
According to data provided by the Colombian DANE (National 
Statistical Administrative Department), there was a significant 
increase in temporary work in the industrial sector of the country 
between 1992 and 1993, as compared to the evolution of total and 
permanent employment (DANE 1993, quoted by CGTD, 1993:58)*. 


b. Deterioration of Economic and Working Conditions 

Act 50 of 1990 has had a definitely negative impact on the 
economic conditions of labor in Colombia. It represented a clear 
attempt to reduce wages and benefits for workers. As a case in 
point, Article 18 introduces the notion of "salario integral" 
(integral salary), for the first time in Colombian labor 
legislation, for those workers with monthly earnings of over 10 
legal minimum salaries. The "salario integral" is a comprehensive 
remuneration, which, in addition to paying for ordinary work, 
compensates in advance for the value of ordinary and extraordinary 
fringe benefits. Although it is restricted to highly-paid wage- 
earners, the introduction of this type of payment in labor 
legislation represents a serious precedent. In the future, it 
could be applied to many other workers, with the sole removal of 
its current restriction of 10 minimum salaries. It should be noted 
that benefits have provided a certain compensation for low wages 


‘According to these same figures, on average within the 
national industrial sector, between 1992 and 1993 (a 12 months 
period), total employment increased 3.02%, permanent employment, 
1.79% and temporary employment, 8.15% (CGTD, 1993: 59). The 
increase in jobs in the informal sector, as opposed to the 
industrial sector, is also apparent in Latin America as a whole. As 
Carlos Vilas puts it, "Growth in informal employment was more than 
twice that in the formal private sector (...)Increased employment 
in the urban informal sector (UIS) goes hand in hand with 
decreasing income levels, even for similar occupational categories" 
(1993: 19-20). 
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and for the erosion of these, as a result of high inflation. If 
benefits are incorporated into the salary, they will necessary lose 
such compensatory power. 


The actual amount of real salary has been reduced as well 
through other stipulations of Act 50. Articles 15 and 16 modify 
the old labor code by ruling that some payments will henceforth not 
be considered part of wages, such as travel allowances, bonuses and 
other stipends. Under the old legislation, these elements were 
part of the salary, and, as such, they increased the wage base for 
estimating benefits. As a Colombian trade union leader puts it, 
the bonuses, sharing in the profits of the company, occasional or 
permanent relief payments, and other benefits, previously agreed 
upon through collective bargaining or granted by the employer, will 
be considered as part of the wage only if trade unions succeed in 
making this explicit in their collective labor agreements. 
Clearly, the great majority of Colombian workers who are not 
unionized and therefore do not negotiate collective labor 
agreements will be deprived of this right’. 


Regarding the legal minimum wage, Article 19 of the new 
legislation stipulates that this amount will be fixed annually, 
either through consensus within the Labor National Council or by a 
governmental decree. This council is a tripartite advisory board 
in which representatives of the government, the employers and the 
employees participate. In cases in which no agreement can be 
reached, the government will establish this amount by decree. In 
fact, during the four years of the Gaviria administration, the 
minimum salary was unilaterally set through presidential decrees’. 


As another significant point regarding the economic condition 
of workers, the labor reform introduces a legal framework for the 
functioning of maquiladora-type enterprises. Article 32 states 
that when a company establishes a new branch, unit of production, 
plant or factory to fulfill similar, related or complementary 
activities to those fulfilled by the main unit of the company, the 
"unity of enterprise" among the former and the latter will be 
declared only after 10 years of the opening of the branch. The 
practical implication of this measure is that in those places where 
raises and: special benefits are negotiated by the union with the 
company, these attainments will not apply to the workers in the new 
branches. Such a provision is not only aimed at restricting the 
extension of collective bargaining contracts to the new units, but 


‘Personal interview with Yezid Garcia, Adjunct Secretary of the 
CGTD (General Confederation of Democratic Workers), July 15, 1992. 


°As the above-mentioned union leader puts it, "This is a fine 
demonstration of the Gaviria administration’s ‘participatory 
democracy’: everybody discusses, but the government makes the 
decisions." Personal interview with the author, October 20, 1993. 
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also to weakening the coverage and influence of the trade union. 
In this same regard, it is important to note that the Gaviria 
administration changed a number of regions in the country into 
"free trade" zones (zonas francas) and set the legal conditions for 
foreign investment there (Decree 2131 of 1991). 


However, there seems to be an agreement among union leaders 
that by far the most important modification of the new labor law 
regarding workers’ incomes is the reform to the "cesantias" or 
severance payments system. The “cesantia" is a legal fringe 
benefit which entitles an employee to one month’s wage or salary 
for every year employed, or proportionally as a fraction of a year. 
This has existed since 1934 for workers in private companies, and 
since 1945 it has applied in general to all employees. Under the 
old labor legislation, the "cesantia" was given to the workers only 
upon completion of the work contract, or before this date, in the 
case of investment in housing. The funds which were not withdrawn 
earned an annual interest rate of 12%. When the worker’s wages 
were increased, the employers’ total obligation increased at the 
same rate as the wage increase, even if part of the obligation had 
been withdrawn by the employee. Furthermore, enterprises had to 
pay their workers a rate of interest equal to the rate of wage 
increase on the funds which the worker withdrew for housing 
investment. This linkage between wage increases and the interest 
paid by the enterprise on the severance payments was known as the 
"retroactivity of the ‘cesantias’." 


The retroactivity of the ‘cesantias’ was by far the most 
Significant benefit for Colombian workers. The negative impact of 
its elimination on their social and economic conditions cannot be 
dismissed. It was widely viewed by workers as a source of savings, 
indeed the only one, and as a means for economic support and 
protection for old age. In addition, for most employees the 
‘cesantia’ deposits represented the only possible way of buying a 
home. 


The labor reform of the Gaviria administration completely 
modified this favorable provision for labor. Changes in this 
policy took place following recommendations for alleviating labor 
costs, made by international financial institutions (The World 
Bank, 1984: 39). The retroactivity of the "cesantias" was 
eliminated for all new employees who started working after January 
1, 1991. As for old employees, those who were already working 
before this date could ‘voluntarily’ renounce the old system and 
submit to the new legislation’. 


’Such a legal provision has given way to strong pressure on the 
part of the employers to make workers sign their "voluntary" 
renouncement of the old system or otherwise be dismissed (personal 
interview with Yezid Garcia, October 20, 1993). 
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The reform also allowed for the creation of severance payment 
funds, ruled by the "Sociedades Administradoras de Fondos de 
Cesantias" (Administrative Societies of Severance Payment Funds) 
which are of a private nature. These funds are determined by the 
conditions of the stock market. According to the new regulations, 
employers must deposit the amount corresponding to the severance 
payments from the previous year in these funds, no late than 
February 15. The deposit should be made into private accounts for 
each worker, with the employer paying an interest rate of 12%, 
annually or proportionally as a fraction of a year. The yield of 
these funds cannot be below the average rate offered for fixed-term 
90-day certificate deposits (DTF). In real terms, what the worker 
will receive is the 12 percent for the first year, and the DTF rate 
for the following ones. Once the employer makes the annual deposit 
and pays the corresponding interest, he has no other obligation to 
the employees regarding severance payments. Obviously, this change 
is detrimental to the economic conditions of workers. 


However, contrary to common perception, not only workers’ 
interests are affected negatively by the reform to the "cesantias" 
system. Employers are also harmed, despite their long-standing 
demand for the elimination of the retroactivity of these payments. 
Under the old legislation, employers had at their disposition an 
important amount of money, at comparatively low interest, which 
they could use as working capital. The reform stipulated the 
displacement of this capital, which belongs to the workers, from 
the productive to the financial sector ("Key 1990s Labor Trend in 
Latin America: Reduced Union Strength" Business International, May 
4, 1992). In turn, this same capital, now captured by the 
financial system, is then offered by the banking system to the 
employers at a very high interest rate. Clearly, this reform is 
aimed at strengthening the financial sector, by large the most 
favored by the implementation of the neoliberal model in Colombia 
and elsewhere in Latin America’. 


Another important component of the labor reform is the 
modification of the work-day and week. Article 20 states that in 
new companies, factories or economic activities established after 
the enactment of this law, employers and workers can agree to 
establish work shifts of 6 hours a day, 36 a week, on a temporary 
or definitive basis, in order to keep the company working around 


“According to an article in Banca y Finanzas (Banking and 
Finances), a publication of the Colombian Banking Association, 
three big administrative societies, representatives of three 
important financial organizations, controlled 57 percent of the 
funds of the Colombian workers "cesantias," as of June, 1992 
(Bogota, September, 1992). These societies are "Porvenir" of the 
Luis Carlos Sarmiento Angulo Organization, "Colmena" of the Caja 
Social de Ahorros Group and "Proteccién" of the Sindicato 
Antioquefo. 
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the clock, seven days a week. In this case, there will not be 
overtime pay for night, Sunday or holiday work, although the worker 
will earn the minimum legal salary. This subdivision of the work- 
day and work-week was presented as a solution to the unemployment 
problem. However, what it implies in reality is the undermining of 
working conditions. It also fits nicely into the widespread growth 
of temporary and part-time work, in underdeveloped and developed 
countries alike. 


It is worth mentioning that child work is also regulated for 
the first time in the Gaviria administration’s labor reform. 
Children between 12 and 14 years may work up to 4 hours a day and 
24 a week in light-work. In this regard, it has to be considered 
that Agreement 138 of 1973 of the International Labor Organization 
stipulated that the minimum age to enter the labor market should be 
15 years for the industrialized countries and 14 for the less- 
developed ones. 


c. Weakening of worker organizations 

The labor reform introduces significant constraints on the 
process and the duration of collective bargaining between labor 
unions and enterprises. Under the old legislation (Art.434), the 
process encompassed three stages: direct settlement, conciliation, 
and strike or arbitration. In the first stage, discussions were 
held between employers and workers through their representatives, 
for a fifteen-day period, which could be extended for a further ten 
days’. Article 60 of the new legislation eliminates the stage of 
conciliation, and maintains only the stage of direct settlement, 
with a duration of 20 working-days, which can be extended for 20 
more working-days. This trend to reduce the duration of the 
negotiation period is further strengthened by Article 61, which 
sets a deadline of ten working days following the end of the direct 
settlement stage, for the workers to decide between calling a 
strike or accepting the arbitration tribunal. No deadline for 
making such a decision was set in the old legislation. It is clear 
that both the elimination of the conciliatory stage and the 
reduction of the deadlines in the bargaining process as a whole 
undermine labor union strength and reduce its possibility of 
success, either in the negotiation process or in the strike. 


The stance of the labor union during the confrontation with 
the enterprise is further weakened by other stipulations of the 
labor reform. For example, Article 61 states the following: 


*The stage of conciliation, was an attempt to set the demands 
not agreed upon by direct settlement. The conciliators were 
appointed by the parties. If conciliation concluded without 
yielding a settlement, the workers could decide to call a strike or 
to request the Minister of Labor to submit the dispute to the 
decision of a compulsory arbitration tribunal. 


a 


The strike or the arbitration tribunal should be decided 
through a secret, personal and non-delegatory vote, by an 
absolute majority of the workers of the enterprise, or by 
an absolute majority of the general assembly of the 
members of the union or unions which gather more than 
half of the workers of the enterprise. 


In the cases of companies with workers in various municipalities, 
it is contemplated that an assembly would be convened in each of 
these places, where the workers would vote in the above-explained 
form, and the votes resulting from the different assemblies would 
be added up. It is apparent that this stipulation implies serious 
obstacles to the taking of any decision by national unions, whose 
membership stretches throughout the country. Such a procedure 
makes the process of voting for a strike extremely long and 
burdensome, a fact that goes against the very calling of the 
strike. Under the old labor legislation, most major Colombian 
labor unions solved decision-making problems through the convening 
of national assemblies of delegates. These are democratically- 
elected and represent the totality of the members. In _ such 
capacity, they were entitled to adopt any determination on behalf 
of the workers they represented. 


By the same token, Article 63 enables the Ministry of Labor, 
during the strike period, to submit to the workers’ vote the 
decision whether to continue the strike or to call for arbitration. 
The ministry will ask the legal representative of the union to call 
this vote. If he fails to do so within the following 5 days, the 
ministry itself will do it. This procedure can be followed as many 
times as the government considers necessary”. 


In addition to the considerable changes to the economic and 
political conditions of workers and unions introduced by the labor 
reform, other policies in this regard were announced through 
executive decrees of the Gaviria administration. Act 60 of 1990 
granted powers to the President to establish a table of 
compensations for those employees who were dismissed or 
"voluntarily resigned," in the process of the modernization of the 
state. To fulfill this goal, the government issued decrees 1660 


“As a matter of fact, two ILO supervisory bodies have 
criticized 10 provisions of the new Colombian labor law, including 
the supervision of the internal management and meetings of unions 
by government officials; the presence of officials at assemblies 
convened to vote on a strike call; various restrictions on the 
right to strike; the power of the Minister of Labor and the 
President to intervene in disputes through compulsory arbitration; 
and the power to dismiss trade union officers involved in an 
unlawful strike ("Colombia Human Rights Practices 1993," US 
Department of State Dispatch, February, 1994). 
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and 2100 of 1991, which were declared unconstitutional by the 
Constitutional Court because they violated the principles 
stipulated in the Charter. For its part, Act 4, passed on May 18, 
1992, enabled the Executive to modify the scale wages and benefits 
for the public sector employees at the national level. Based on 
this law, the government issued all the decrees concerning wage 
raises during the following three years. It is worth noting that 
the most favored sectors with this raise were the congressmen, the 
Army and the highest positions in the state” 


The Administrative Reform decreed by the Gaviria government in 
December, 1992, further increased unemployment and deteriorated the 
economic conditions of labor. According to a report issued by 
FENALTRASE (National Federation of State Workers, in the CGTD 
report, 1993), the process of modernization of the state under this 
administration represented, as of December, 1993, a reduction of 
69,778 jobs. It was expected that 53,000 other jobs would be 
eliminated by July, 1994. Most of the employees dismissed in this 
process between 1992 and 1993 were still jobless, at the time the 
report was issued”. 


2. Health and Social Security Reform 

On December 23, 1993, through Act 100, the Congress passed the 
Health and Social Security Reform. As was the case three years 
earlier with the Labor Reform, this one was based entirely on a 
project presented by the Executive. A brief description of the 
main traits of the Health and Social Security Reform and of its 
implications for the economic situation of the workers will be 
undertaken in the present section. 


The new social security system was introduced by the 
government as a mixed system, one in which the private and public 
sectors would have equal participation. According to Alvaro Uribe 


"Jorge Luis Villada Lépez, "Pensando en el Estado" (Thinking 
about the state) in Revista de la Escuela Nacional Sindical 
(National Trade-Union School), No.28, 1993, Bogota, Colombia. 
Also, personal interview with Ivan Toro, Secretary of Parliamentary 
Issues of the CGTC, Bogota, January 4, 1994. 


“According to the same report, the state institutes that had 
eliminated the most jobs were: Ministry of Public Works, 4,800; 
National Planning Office, 1,740; Agrarian Bank, 4,537; and Health 
Sectional Services, 3,670. In addition, between 1991 and 1993 the 
National Railway Company canceled 7,600 work contracts and 
Colombian Ports, 6,780. Both companies were privatized. At the 
same time, despite the claim that these collective dismissals are 
aimed at modernizing the state, rendering it more efficient, and 
reducing labor costs, many top-level state offices have hired new 
personnel and advisors with million-pesos salaries, reverting to 
clientelistic criteria (El Nuevo Siglo, November 13, 1993). 
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Vélez, the senator who presented and defended the government’s 
project in Congress, starting on April 1, 1994, every worker hired 
either by private employers or by the public sector has the right 
to chose between the old system, called Average Premium, and the 
new one, designed as Individual Capitalization’. Those employees 
who choose to affiliate with the Social Security Institute (ISS) 
must make monthly contributions for 20 years, and once retirement 
age is reached, they will receive a pension equal to the average 
salary they had during the last ten years of work or the average of 
their entire working life, whichever is higher. Conversely, those 
who choose to affiliate with the private funds will not get a fixed 
amount of money. Their pension will depend on the amount of their 
savings in the funds and on the yield of financial markets (El 
Tiempo, January 2, 1994). By the same token, as far as health 
service is concerned, the reform stipulated that employees have the 
freedom to choose any institution that gets official certification 
as a Health Provider Company. It can be a private, official or 
community organization, which fulfills specific requirements. 


The limited coverage and relative inefficiency of the social 
security system in Colombia, even by Latin American standards, is 
apparent. However, the explanation of these problems has to be 
traced to the conditions of underdevelopment. They are not the 
result of an alleged inherent incompetence of the state to provide 
social services. Most of the rural population of the country, 
which is not covered by any type of social insurance, lacks even 
more basic services, such as drinking water and sewage systems, not 
to mention basic health services. 


An additional factor that accounts for the perceived crisis of 
the Colombian social security system is the state’s lack of 
compliance with its financial obligations to this system. In 1973, 
through Decree 1935, the central government released itself from 
its legal obligation to contribute 25% of the ISS’s budget, as was 
stipulated at the creation of this institute. In addition, the 
administration refused to pay its accumulated debt as of that year, 
which amounted to $9,000 million pesos (US $11.25 million)”. 


’In Uribe Rueda’s own words, "Colombia has found a great 
equilibrium with the new law. We have opened our system to private 
companies and social organizations, while at the same time state 
structures are being reinforced" ("Colombian Social Security 
Reform," paper presented in the conference: Colombia’s Social 
Development: And Agenda For Research, MIT, Cambridge, February 19, 
1994), and personal interview with the author, same date. 


“According to a report by the Inter American Development Bank, 
by the mid-eighties the state had become the main debtor to the 
social security system and, thus, the main responsible for its 
financial crisis in an increasing number of countries throughout 
the region (Banco Interamericano de Desarrollo [BID], "La Seguridad 
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Employer evasion of contributions and delays in remittance of 
collected monies have also been considerable in Colombia. 


According to the World Bank (1986), this amounted to about US $305 
million in 1985. 


The new system introduced by the Health and Social Security 
Reform is conceived of within the general guidelines of the 
neoliberal reforms. The undermining of the role of the state as a 
provider of social services and the privatization of state-owned 
companies appear as key components of this model. A corollary of 
these two trends is the increasing reliance on the efforts of the 
individual and communities for the provision of these services, as 
a way of relieving the state from this responsibility. Thus, the 
new system created through the reform is based on individual 
capitalization by workers and is made up of two main institutions: 
the funds, whose only shareholders are the workers, and the 
management corporations from the financial sector, in charge of the 
administration of these funds. 


The main changes regarding the pension system, introduced by 
the reform, are the following: the monthly contribution to be paid 
to the new providers of social security is raised from 6.5% in the 
old system to 13.5% in the new one. The age of retirement for men 
and women is also raised from 60 and 55 years, to 62 and 57, 
respectively”. By the same token, the number of weeks workers 
have to be in the system before getting the pension is increased 
from 1,000 to 1,150. All of these changes were openly recommended 
in a report on social security in Latin America, by the Inter 
American Bank of Development (October, 1991). As a concession to 
workers, the Social Security Reform enacted in 1993 contemplates 
the possibility of their making voluntary contributions above the 
mandatory ones, and, thus, retiring at an earlier age. However, as 
a joint communiqué issued by the four Colombian worker 
confederations puts it, the apparent freedom to choose the age of 
retirement is misleading, given the fact that most of the country’s 
workers lack the least possibility of saving. Eighty percent of 
the labor force earns less than 2 monthly minimum salaries, which 


Social en América Latina," [Social Security in Latin America], 
October, 1991, Washington DC.). The problem became more acute from 
the eighties on, due to the external debt crisis. 


SAs Eduardo Sarmiento, an economics scholar and one of the 
chief critics of the neoliberal reforms, asked some time before the 
implementation of the Social Security Reform: "What is the sense of 
an increase in the retirement age, when the life expectation of 
Colombian workers when they enter labor force is 71 years, and four 
years less for the most impoverished?" (El Espectador, October 4, 
1992). 
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in 1994 corresponded to around $200,000 pesos (US $250)”. 


Regarding health services, the reform also introduced 
important changes. As in the case of the pension system, such 
changes were strongly recommended by international financial 
institutions, and were presented as a way of coping with the 
perceived crisis in the provision of this social service”. The 
worsening of health services embodied in the reform is also 
apparent. The main problem in this regard stems from the 
introduction of the criteria of pre-paid health care plans, with 
its stipulations, such as the exclusion of pre-existing conditions 
and limits on the coverage, as well as the demanding of extra 
payments each time the worker makes use of the service. As a trade 
union leader explained it, a comparison between the general medical 
service provided by the ISS and the one provided by pre-paid 
medical institutions proves that the latter are very good at the 
basic level (out-patient services, laboratory tests’ and 
medication), whereas its services are limited at the second and 
third levels, which are hospitalization and surgery. Conversely, 
health services provided by the ISS are highly deficient at the 
basic level, but fairy decent at the more complex levels”. 


The Social Security Reform also introduces a "solidarity" 
component, which was presented by the Gaviria administration as a 
great step towards universal coverage, which is to be achieved by 
the year 2,000. It consists of the creation of a subsidy for the 
indigents, equal to 18% of the monthly minimum salary, which 
corresponds to the contribution by the employer to the fund. The 
remaining 6.5% ($5,298 pesos in 1994) is to be paid by the 
beneficiary during the period he has the subsidy. Once it is 
suspended, his contribution is increased to $19,970 ($25 dollars) 
a month, a figure that is by far impossible for Colombia’s poorest 
citizens to pay. It must also be noted that their situation is 
further worsened by the elimination of the meager free health 
service provided by the state (Periéddico Oficial CGTD, June- 
September, 1993). This subsidy is financed with an additional 
contribution of 1% of the salary of those workers who earn more 
than four legal minimum salaries ($394,800, or less than US $400, 
in 1994) to the Fund of Solidarity, created by the reform 
("Seguridad Social: lo mas ambicioso del Revolcdén," (Social 
Security: the most ambitious project of ’el Revolcdén’) El Tiempo, 


“"Centrales Obreras Rechazan Especulaci6én Financiera Con 
Pensiones" (Worker Confederations Reject Financial Speculation With 
Pensions) in Peridédico Oficial CGTD, September-November, 1992. 


"Banco Interamericano de Desarrollo, op.cit., and World Bank, 
op.cit. 


®Ivan Toro, Secretary of Political and Parliamentary Issues of 
the CGTD, personal interview with the author, January 4, 1994. 
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January 2, 1994, p.4B). 


Two considerations are in order regarding this solidarity 
component. First, the subsidy, being temporary, does not represent 
any real solution to the provision of health service to indigents. 
In addition, it is not accompanied by a state policy intended to 
alleviate the economic and social conditions of the neediest or to 
create new jobs. Conversely, the implementation of the neoliberal 
reforms has forced a considerable number of former workers and 
their families to increase the ranks of the unemployed and 
destitute. Second, the subsidy for the indigents is funded with 
the sole contribution of workers, even if those who contribute are 
the ones who earn more than four legal minimum salaries. No 
attempt was made at implementing any type of re-distributive 
policies that would force the richest to subsidize health service 
for the poorest. 


It is also worth noting that, as a viable alternative to the 
social security reform project approved by the Congress, the union 
confederations presented their own project of reform. It 
contemplated the establishment of a social security system that 
coordinated the isolated activity of various institutions which 
provide different social services, such as the ISS, CAJANAL 
(National Insurance Fund), “Cajas de compensacién" (compensation 
funds), ICBF (Colombian Institute for Family Welfare), and SENA 
(National Learning Service), among others. The workers’ project, 
which was not taken into account at all, sought the establishment 
of an integral system, which expanded the concept of social 
security to include the "various risks and contingencies that the 
worker has to encounter during his life cycle" (Periddico Oficial 
CGTD, June-September, 1993). 


Finally, it is apparent that the social security reform 
enacted by the Gaviria administration is also aimed at 
strengthening the Colombian financial sector. As Alejandro Foxley 
puts it, when analyzing similar reforms implemented in other Latin 
American countries, by transferring social security funds from the 
public to the private sector, what is actually transferred is the 
command over a huge volume of long-term investment resources. From 
the analysis of empirical evidence from the Chilean case, he 
concludes that in this country the largest conglomerates acquired 
control over 75% of the market (1983: 105). When explaining why 
further concentration has taken place, Foxley states the following, 
which clearly applies to the Colombian case: 

Uncertain economic conditions, unstable financial 
markets, cyclical economic behavior, and significant 
inflation make workers unsure about what a rational 
decision concerning affiliation in the new system would 
be. Rather than calculating expected rates of return in 
various alternatives, it seemed that a presumed higher 
security attached to investing in the largest groups will 
protect against the risk of bankruptcies, default of what 
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happen frequently in unstable economic environments. 
Hence, most workers freely chose to strengthen the most 
powerful economic groups by putting their. social 
contributions there (1983: 105). 


B. State Reforms and Social Protest 

The following section is aimed at studying the impact of some 
of state reforms and policies, namely the Statute for the Defense 
of Justice and the state of internal commotion, undertaken by the 
Gaviria administration, on organized labor and popular sectors. It 
is this author’s contention that the analysis of such reforms and 
policies will provide an accurate vision of their overtly 
authoritarian nature. The second part of this section will be 
devoted to an account of the response of organized labor to the 
implementation of the neoliberal policies in Colombia, specially to 
the privatization of state-owned companies. 


1. Statute for the Defense of Justice and other State Policies 

The "Statute for the Defense of Justice" was enacted through 
a presidential decree on January 16, 1991, just five month after 
Gaviria’s inauguration. It ordered the creation of special courts 
to counteract terrorist activities of guerrillas and drug 
traffickers. However, in this statute terrorism is defined in such 
broad terms that it can easily be applied to any manifestation of 
social protest. As a case in point, one of the 55 forms of 
behavior categorized as ‘terrorist’ is ‘conspiracy to violate the 
law’. On April 12, 1991, the Supreme Court of Justice ruled this 
statute constitutional. Thus, the Statute for the Defense of 
Justice acquired full institutional endorsement. 


Such special courts, which make up what is known in Colombia 
as “Regional Jurisdiction," are ruled by "faceless judges," and 
utilize secret witnesses and evidence. These judges preside over 
their courtroom from behind a thick, one-way mirror and use a 
machine to distort their voices”. Both legal scholars and union 
leaders have emphasized that several rights are denied or severely 
restricted through this process, including the right to a public 


"As a member of the Andean Commission of Jurists put it, 
"almost anyone thinking of protesting government policies could 
conceivably be labeled a ‘terrorist’" (Maria Consuelo del Rio, 
Coordinator of Legal Promotion at the Andean Commission of Jurists, 
Colombian Section, "Abolishing Rights in Colombia" The Washington 
Post, March i2, 1991). 


*As Cecilia Zarate, a Colombian human-rights activist in the 
United States put it, "What the country’s authorities have done is 
bring back the court system that existed under the Spanish 
Inquisition" (quoted by Sheldom Rampton, 1994) 
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trial, and the right to confront witnesses for the prosecution and 
to call witnesses for the defense. In general terms, the defense 
lawyer has very limited access to the legal proceedings. 
Defendants are even denied information about the legal process and 
the evidence that has been brought against them. Thus, fundamental 
democratic guarantees, inextricably linked to the right to defense, 
have been abolished. The undermining of this right is also 
apparent in the following provisions: Article 20 of Decree 0099 
defers the refutation of the proof (controversia de la prueba) 
until the trial stage; Article 58 orders preventive detention as 
the sole measure of securing (aseguramiento); and Article 20, which 
authorizes the judicial police to gather evidence and incorporate 
it into the legal proceedings, without a judge’s order. This last 
provision undermines the control and authority of the judge over 
the production and practice of evidence. All these provisions are 
openly against the array of constitutional guarantees contemplated 
in the new Constitution of Colombia, enacted in July 1991”. 


Various legal experts have also called attention to the 
practice of abbreviated proceedings, which have been justified 
through an alleged search for judicial efficiency. Through such 
proceedings, defendants are deprived of the constitutional 
guarantees of due process, set forth both in international 
agreements on human rights and in the Colombian Constitution 
(Arrieta et al, 1991: 170). In Ivan Orozco Abad’s terms, all these 
special traits of regional jurisdiction “convert the Statute for 
the Defense of Justice into a code of conviction instead of a code 
of judgment" (1992: 100-101). 


Colombian legal scholars and judges have not only raised 
objections to the implementation and practice of the system of 
faceless judges. They have also questioned its effectiveness 
against terrorist and criminal organizations and have pointed out 
their use against social and political movements. For Fabio 
Hernandez, President of Asonal-Judicial (National Association of 
Judicial Employees), the Statute’s provisions are mainly aimed at 
criminalizing the protests of trade unions and those social sectors 
striving for better economic and social conditions. As a case in 
point, he mentions some types of political crimes contemplated in 
the old penal code, such as rebellion and mob-rule (asonada), which 
have disappeared in practice and been absorbed by the Regional 
Jurisdiction, under the Gaviria administration’s judicial reform. 
In his own words, 

The state needed to adjust its politico-juridical 
structure to the new economic and political conditions 
generated by the opening of the economy and the 
privatization process. It also needed to temper class 


See Title II, Chapter 1, Articles 31 to 40. 
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contradictions and the workers’ struggle”. 


In his turn, Orozco Abad states that the Statute for the Defense of 
Justice has a marked tendency to turn all types of political crimes 
and non-armed political and social protest into terrorism. This 
tendency represents a real threat to individual and civil freedoms. 
According to him, 

The inclusion in the Statute of open penal types, which 

are more appropriate for tracking and repressing the 

activities of the people as a whole than for prosecuting 

real criminals, clearly leads to the criminalization of 

social protest in general (1992: 98-99). 


In this same regard, Fabio Hernandez points out the fact that in 
recent reforms to the judiciary, an increasing number of behaviors 
and misdemeanors have been defined as crimes. As he puts it, 
"Contrary to what occurs in the economic field, where state 
intervention has been reduced, in the judicial field the state is 
stretching beyond its real reach"”. 


Indeed, there is strong evidence to support the above 
contention about the goal sought through the judicial reforms 
enacted by the Gaviria administration. According to a study on 
faceless justice undertaken in Colombia, 584 out of 618 persons 
detained under this system who were prosecuted during the first six 
months of 1992, 94 percent were persons engaged in social protest 


or civic organizing, while only 6 percent consisted of drug- 
trafficking or guerrilla cases”. In the same vein, human rights 
organizations have established that trade unionists, peasant 
leaders and opposition politicians have been charged under anti- 
terrorist statutes, sometimes solely on the basis of testimony by 
secret witnesses ("The Underside of Colombia’s War Against Drug 
Cartels" The Washington Post, January 17, 1994)”. 


“Personal interview with the author, November 15, 1993. 
ibid. 


“The study was conducted by CINEP in november, 1992. These 
figures were released at the ILO conference in June, 1993 
("Colombia Human Rights Practices" US Department of State Dispatch, 
February, 1994). 


“According to Gustavo Gallén, a member of the Andean 
Commission of Jurists, "while some moderate sanctions have been 
handed down to cocaine kingpins, most of the people tried under the 
public order courts are ‘simple people’. In fact, Gaviria 
‘militarized’ the justice system (...) Our judicial system is more 
repressive than ever" ("Colombian Constitution called big step 
forward" The Houston Chronicle, May 29, 1994). For its part, the 
CGTD confederation of workers publicly denounced the side-effects 
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Another significant feature of the functioning of Regional 
Jurisdiction is that the overwhelming majority of the cases 
submitted to it have resulted in conviction. A report by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) of the US noted that since the 
system was introduced in January 1991, faceless judges have secured 
a 70 percent conviction rate in 800 cases, in comparison with a 
rate of only 12 percent in ordinary courts ("Assessment of the US 
Aid for Judicial Reform in Colombia," Latin American Weekly Report, 
October 22, 1992). However, this high rate of conviction does not 
imply that the Regional Jurisdiction system has been more efficient 
than the discredited old one, if only in terms of performing 
judicial functions. According to the General Director of Colombian 
Prisons, some 10,000 detainees linked to special jurisdiction cases 
remained in prison without even being indicted in 1993 ("Colombian 
Human Rights Practices, 1993" US Department of State Dispatch, 
February, 1994). In contrast to this situation, real criminals and 
terrorist continue without punishment. A statement by the 
Constitutional Court pointed out that only the 4.35 percent of the 
kidnappings reported to the Colombian authorities between 1990 and 
1992 resulted in prison terms for the accused (El Tiempo, December 
18, 1993, p.14A). 


As in the case of other state policies and reforms adopted by 
the Gaviria administration, the American authorities were highly 
involved in the design and development of Regional Jurisdiction. 
There is evidence that the US Agency of International Development, 


through a program called "Administration of Justice" (AOJ), 
exercised strong influence throughout the process of implementation 
of judicial reforms by the Colombian authorities. No doubt, the 
American government had a great stake in the enactment of anti- 
terrorist legislation and in the creation of the office of the 
Prosecutor General, a powerful judicial division which overseas the 
faceless judges. Allegedly, programs sponsored by AOJ in Latin 
America are aimed at strengthening democratic processes in nations 
receiving judicial aid. However, it is clear that in the case of 
Colombia such programs have helped strengthen a system of anti- 
terrorist legislation and create judicial offices that are being 
used to repress legitimate social protest (National Catholic 


of the public order _ policies, adopted by the  Gaviria 
administration. This organization underlined that measures such as 
the auditing of communal programs and the threats of trial and 
punishment against those who do not denounce guerrilla 
displacements and activities in the countryside, would lead in 
practice to "a witch hunting against any form of social 
organization and popular protest" (Periéddico Oficial CGTD [CGTD’s 
official paper], September-November, 1992). 
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Reporter, July 30, 1993)”. 


It is also apparent that the United States has influenced 
similar judicial reforms in other Andean countries, such as Peru 
and Bolivia. Since 1987, the DEA and the State Department have 
pressed these nations to strengthen the institution of faceless 
judges. As in the case of Colombia, in these countries the system 
has given rise to similar opposition from judges and legal 
experts”. As a case in point, in Bolivia, such special courts 
have sentenced far more peasant coca growers and petty processors 
than top traffickers and guerrilla leaders (Chuch Call, Associate 
Washington Office on Latin America, letter to The New York Times, 
October 16,1992). 


An important source of authoritarianism and abuse, which has 
undermined the rule of law in Colombia, are the special powers 
granted by the Constitution to the president to establish new types 
of crimes, through orders and decrees. Thus, criminal penalties 
are established outside of the law”. To be accurate, it has been 
a long-lasting practice in the country’s judicial history, a 
practice which was continued and exercised extensively by the 
Gaviria administration. As Gustavo Galldén from the ACJ puts it, 
usually executive decrees have prescribed harsher penalties than 


*According to Jim Smith, the former American Embassy’s AID 


representative in Colombia, his country committed $36 million to 
the Colombian judiciary for a four-year period, beginning in 1991, 
making the program the biggest of its kind run by the United States 
in the world. He admitted that the design of the public order 
courts was influenced through American funds that supported an 
investigative group, which set up plans for the establishment of 
the faceless judges (National Catholic Reporter, July 30, 1993). 


“According to Angel Romero, president of the National 
Association of Peruvian Judges, this policy has placed judges "on 
the same level as the terrorists, who act in secret." He also 
argued that it takes away any hope of due process and only incites 
the Shining Path to escalate violence against ali judges and 
prosecutors in the judicial system (Nathaniel C. Nash, "Peru’s 
Invisible Judges: A Faceless Tyranny?" The New York Times, 
September 27, 1992, Section 1, p.8). The Peruvian model differs 
from the Colombian one in that the courts presided over by faceless 
judges are military tribunals that dispense summary justice (Latin 
America Weekly Review, February 25, 1993). 


*TIn this sense, Article 11 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states:"No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offence on account of any act or omission which did not constitute 
a penal offence, under national or international law, at the time 
it was committed" (Andean Commission of Jurists, 1991: 90). 
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the law had considered appropriate for misdemeanors, such as 
"disrespect to the Chief of State and the flag, trespass, 
incitement to strike, disorderly assembly and writing on walls" 
("Colombia: Un Estado de Excepcién Excepcional" (Colombia: An 
Exceptional State of Exception), in Hojas Universitarias, 
Universidad Central, Bogota, No.9 to 145, quoted by Andean 
Commission of Jurists, 1991: 91). 


Another indisputable manifestation of authoritarian power 
under the Gaviria administration, which also affected the condition 
of workers, was the continuous utilization of the state of internal 
commotion. This resource was introduced by the new Constitution to 
replace the old state-of-siege. Its abuse by the president raised 
many concerns among various political and social sectors in 
Colombia. There were no evidence that the state of emergency was 
effective in the combat against guerrillas and drug traffickers. 
Meanwhile, union leaders and human rights activists expressed worry 
about the increase of abuses by the authorities during its use. 


As Reinaldo Villalba, a Colombian legal scholar and worker 
organizer puts it, under the Gaviria administration, the 
declaration of the state of internal commotion was made without the 
existence of any previous regulatory law. In addition, the 
conditions stipulated by the Constitution as a rationale for its 
convocation were not present. Those conditions stem from the 
existence of a serious alteration of public order that imminently 


threatens institutional stability or state security. In any case, 
he states, the convocation of a state of internal commotion should 
be the last resource utilized by the president and not a common 
tool. In his own words, 
Rather than being a response to the concrete and 
objective situation of the country, such declarations of 
a state of internal commotion have corresponded to the 
administration’s rush to pave the way for. the 
implementation of neoliberal policies and to curb social 
protest in all its manifestations. Indeed, neoliberal 
policies have brought the deterioration of the already 
precarious living standard of the Colombian people 
("Hacia dénde va la conmocién interior?" [Where is the 
State-of Internal Commotion Heading To?], Utopias, No.2, 
March, 1993, p.3). 


In 1992, even before the first declaration of this new state 
of emergency, the president had already sent a bill to Congress 
seeking more specific definition of such powers than those laid 
down in the Charter. He sought powers to censor the press, raid 
private homes and intercept telephone communications without a 
court order. This was the occasion for a confrontation with the 
Legislature. A number of congressmen were wary of what they 
described as ‘fujimorization’ ("Congress Objects to Emergency 
Powers" Latin American Weekly Review, December 3, 1992). This 
administration also managed to get congressional approval to 
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convert into permanent law some of the executives decrees issued 
under this state of emergency, although not without difficulties. 
This was in fact the origin of the Public Order Law, passed by the 
House of Representatives on December 15, 1993, which granted the 
Executive extensive powers over public order issues. 


Both the reforms to the judiciary and the abuse in the 
declaration of a state of emergency by the Gaviria administration 
raised concerns at the international level. Reports by the London- 
based Amnesty International have referred to Colombia’s "atrocious" 
record of violence, which places the country among the world’s 
worst violators of human rights”. In the same vein, the latest 
report issued by the Human Rights Committee of the Organization of 
American States leaves Colombia in a poor position regarding the 
defense of human rights and democratic guarantees. It concludes 
that public security laws, faceless judges and the regulations 
adopted under the state of internal commotion, violate 
international human rights agreements that the country signed and 
agreed to abide by (British Broadcasting Corporation, based on a 
report from QAP News, Bogota, 1994). The report recommends to the 
Colombian government the reform of the secret justice system and 
the enforcement of a state of emergency only in extremely serious 
situations. 


Following the same guidelines of the Public Order Law, on June 
2, 1994, two months before its termination, the Gaviria 
administration got congressional approval to enact the Statutory 
Law of States of Exception. This law granted powers to the 
Executive to adopt drastic policies, aimed at restoring public 
peace in times of disturbance. The government was allowed to 
restrict the right to circulate and to reside in some places, to 
make temporary use of some privately-owned goods and to restrict 
broadcasting of information concerning public order. At the same 
time, the law orders respect for fundamental rights, such as life, 
personal integrity and freedom of conscience. In addition, the 
Constitutional Court is enabled to suspend decrees issued by the 
Executive whenever its magistrates consider that such decrees 
violate the Charter and the rights and guarantees it contemplates. 
However, in spite of these restrictions on presidential powers, the 
fundamental rights of organized workers are seriously undermined. 
As a Colombian member of CAJ, Alberto Leén Gdémez puts it, even the 
possibility of asking for permission from the authorities for 


“The latest report titled Political Violence in Colombia: Myth 
and Reality was issued in mid-March, 1994. Like other reports by 
AI, this one tends to present a rather simplistic and biased 
analysis of the complexity of the Colombian political violence. 
The official army is held responsible for the majority of the 
political killings in the country, which is not true. However, the 
report does point out the negative impact of the judicial reforms 
on various social sectors. 
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convoking a meeting, or even of prohibiting its convocation, were 
contemplated in the project of this statutory law. The right to 
strike can also be prohibited when the authorities consider that it 
threatens public order. The initial project also allowed for the 
interception of communications without a judge’s order and a 
limitation on the use of some services or in the consumption of 
basic products, in some regions (El Colombiano, March 11, 1994, 
p.6A)”. 


The Response of Organized Labor to Neoliberal Policies 

From its very beginning, the implementation of the neoliberal 
model by the Gaviria administration encountered strong opposition 
from Colombian organized labor. As a case in point, when the 
government submitted to the Congress the project of labor reforn, 
it was described by the union confederations as "the most 
regressive proposal introduced in the nation’s history, aimed at 
modifying labor regulations, which takes us back to the times of 
primitive capitalism" (Joint Declaration by all the union 
confederations of the country, on the project of labor reform, 
Peridédico Oficial CGTD, Bogota, September 27, 1990, p.1). However, 
despite the workers’ unhappiness with this and other neoliberal 
reforms, calls for a national labor strike by the main 
confederations were not as successful as union leaders had 
expected. 


Nevertheless, the privatization of state companies has given 
rise to a strong protest movement throughout the country. By far 
the most remarkable one, for its political and _ social 
repercussions, was the mobilization of the workers of Telecom, the 
national telecommunications company. In this case, the Gaviria 
administration reverted to all the legal tools provided by the 
above-mentioned state reforms and policies to curb the workers’ 
movement. As Sheldom Rampton puts it, Telecom is a case in point 
illustrating the nexus between corporate interests in "aggressive 
privatization" and the criminalization of social protest (1994). 
Based on the above considerations, this final section will focus on 


*Tn this regard, a judge, member of a special corps of anti- 
terrorist officials whose job is to try drug traffickers and 
guerrillas, said that the fight against the drug dealers may have 
justified extraordinary measures, even the suspension of some 
guarantees and rights, but "we cannot continue to compromise the 
principles of democratic law under the pretext of doing away with 
all of Colombia’s problems," he said. The judge, who has 
investigated accusations of abuses committed by Search Block (a 
special body created to fight drug dealers) members, said the force 
violates rights as part of its modus operandi. "It raids a house, 
rakes through everything, commits abuses, and if anyone smells like 
a criminal, he will be killed" the judge said (The San Francisco 
Chronicle, December 16, 1993). 
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the analysis of this particular labor struggle. 


Upon assuming office, the Gaviria government started working 
on the privatization of this company and seeking foreign investment 
in the telecommunications sector. As was the case with many other 
issues, this administration didn’t follow the appropriate 
procedures for the privatization of state companies, which include 
discussion and final decision by Congress. Thus, even before the 
project of privatization of the company was presented to the 
legislature for approval (Law Project 033, 1992), the government 
had advertised and offered Telecom for sale in the United States”. 


Telecom workers opposed the selling of the company, based on 
one central argument: the defense of national sovereignty. The 
enterprise is a national asset, patrimony of the Colombian people, 
as the company’s own slogan puts it. As such, they adduced that it 
could not just be transferred to the highest bidder. In addition, 
the workers raised valid concerns regarding the continuation of the 
telephone service in many rural areas of the country. They were 
worried that piecemeal privatization would undermine the quality of 
such service, since foreign companies would purchase only the 
system’s profitable centers, such as international and domestic 
inter-city long-distance services. Under the old system, these 
services subsidized the rural telephone system, which, given the 
backwardness of Colombian rural regions, cannot be profitable. 
Clearly, the privatization project would leave the provision of 
rural telecommunication services to the state, depriving the 
service of any subsidy. In a country like Colombia, the negative 
implications of such a policy both for national development and for 
the state’s control of the national territory, do not need much 
elaboration”. 


During the unfolding of the workers’ struggle against the 
privatization of the company, the union also raised the argument of 
the efficiency and profitability of Telecom. The contribution of 
the Colombian telecommunication company to state finances is 
considerable. Not only has the financial position of the company 
allowed the subsidizing of the rural telephone system, but also a 


"Personal interview with Eberto Lépez, president of 
SITTELECOM, the company’s union, January 5, 1994. 


"In this sense, the ongoing process of privatization of the 
Agrarian Bank (Caja Agraria) presents similar consequences, 
regarding the state coverage of remote regions. The introduction of 
the criteria of rentability and efficiency threatens’ the 
elimination of 570 out of 870 agencies of this bank, throughout the 
country (Personal interview with Jests Bernal, President of 
SINTRACREDITARIO, the national union of Caja Agraria, and member of 


the board of the CUT (United Workers Confederation), December 15, 
1993). 
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considerable transferall of resources has been made from the 
company to other state entities. In spite of these forced 
investments, the company has steadily produced a surplus. This 
fact, which has been acknowledged even by top-level political 
figures and state functionaries, is backed by consecutive annual 
reports of the company’. Thus, the neoliberal contention about 
the non-profitability and inefficiency of state-owned companies as 
a justification for their privatization does not hold true in the 
case of the Colombian telecommunications company. 


Conversely, what is true is that the sale of Telecom could 
bring substantial benefits to American multinationals and 
especially to AT&T. As a report by some Telecom experts and 
technicians puts it, since 1987 the producers of telecommunication 
equipment have confronted a serious crisis of over-production, 
which have left them with a global over-supply of 20 percent. As 
one of the biggest companies in this sector, AT&T showed a 
considerable reduction of profits in 1991 (Deslinde, op.cit.). 
According to an official from the Colombian Ministry of 
Communications, the rate of expansion of this multinational within 
the United States has reached its limits, and the company is 
aggressively seeking new markets and investments. With the 
privatization policies and the opening up of markets throughout the 
region, the Latin American division of AT&T is booming (quoted by 
Sheldom Rampton, op.cit.). It has to be noted that the 
telecommunications market in Latin American countries is presently 
growing at an annual pace of 60 to 70 percent higher than in Asia, 


which in turn grows twice as fast as in North America and Europe 
(Time, Magazine, April 13, 1992). 


Against this background and after a number of fruitless 
meetings with the Minister of Communications and other government 
representatives, the union carried out a strike on April 22, 1992. 
For a period of one week, Colombian domestic and international long 
distance telephone service was cut and, thus, the country was 
completely isolated from the rest of the world. 

The immediate repercussions of the strike were sound. In addition 
to the complete isolation of the country, which represented 
millions of dollars in economic losses, the government faced the 
prospect of a chain of strikes in sympathy with Telecom workers, 
such as those from the oil and dock workers unions. Finally, the 
strike was suspended and telecommunication service re-established, 
after the government signed an agreement with the union and made a 


In April 1992, just two weeks before the Telecom workers’ 
strike, Francisco Javier Navarro, president of the company, 
presented the 1991 financial report. It showed that in that year 
the company had net profits of $34,000 million pesos (US $42.5 
million dollars), with a growth of 275% in comparison to 1990 ("La 
Privatizacién de Telecom" (The Privatization of Telecom), Deslinde 
No.12, August-September, 1992). 
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public commitment to not sell the company. The Gaviria 
administration also promised not to undertake any reprisals against 
the workers who participated in the movement. 


However, as could be expected, reprisals from the Gaviria 
administration and the management of Telecom were immediately 
taken. One hundred and ninety-two internal disciplinary 
proceedings were opened due to the strike. In August, three months 
after its suspension, Gustavo De Greiff, the Prosecutor General, 
initiated the indictment of 40 employees of the company for the 
alleged crime of “obstructing the right to work." Legal charges 
against some of Telecom’s union leaders and technicians were filed. 
They were initially accused of damaging the equipment and 
sabotaging communications, but the judge assigned to the case 
(ordinary judge 61 of Bogota) ruled that no damage to the equipment 
had been done, due to the fact that the company didn’t have to 
invest any money in setting the equipment in motion when the strike 
was over. A further proof that there had been no damages done to 
the equipment is that the insurance company didn’t have to pay 
anything for insured equipment. In February 1993, the prosecutor 
general formally accused sixteen Telecom workers and technicians of 
terrorism’. Thirteen technicians were arrested on February 23, 
and an arrest warrant was issued against three leaders of the 
union, including the president. They were submitted to prosecution 
by faceless judges”. Ten months later, the prosecutor general 
admitted that there was no proof against the Telecom workers and 
that theirs was not a case of terrorism. The defendants were 
released and the case was sent to ordinary justice, where the 
workers have been prosecuted for interrupting the telecommunication 
system”. 


The strategy of the Gaviria administration to confront the 
Telecom workers’ struggle proved to be very effective. Although 
the selling out of the company had to be postponed, it was apparent 


“A special prosecutor appointed to the case argued that the 
case of Telecom workers and technicians was terrorism because in 
these modern times interfering with the communication of 
information is even more serious than using explosives or violent 
methods (Sheldon Rampton, op.cit). 


»The defense lawyer was allowed to initiate his job only three 
months after their arrest. 


*National and international solidarity for the Telecom workers 
was considerable. A delegation of the CGTD visited the European 
Parliament to denounce the case, and it was known that the Economic 
Community was willing to adopt sanctions against Colombian products 
for the violation of human rights, if the problem was not favorably 
solved (Cambio 16, Colombia, September 8, 1992). 
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that the anti-privatization movement lost momentum®’. In December, 
1992, Telecom was turned into an industrial and commercial company 
of the state, which allows for the signing of contracts of 
association with the multinationals for providing 
telecommunications services in Colombia. Since then, the 
investment of Telecom in the rural telephone system has decreased 
considerably, and the company has concentrated on investing on 
infrastructure in big cities. This type of investment by the state 
is, in fact, a requirement of the multinationals willing to invest 
in the telecommunications sector in Colombia. 


Although Telecom was by far the most infamous case of the 
penalization of worker protest by the Gaviria administration, it 
was not the only one. In 1992 too, several workers of the 
"Empresas Varias de Medellin" (Medellin Joint Enterprises) were 
also accused and prosecuted for terrorism, after a two month 
strike. In a similar vein, the leaders of the union of "Cementos 
del Valle" (Cements of Valle) were sued for economic damage after 
a strike, and they were condemned to pay a one-million dollar fine. 
Given that they couldn’t afford such a high fine, they were forced 
to serve prison terms to compensate for it®. Comparable trials 
were conducted for workers of the USO (oil fields), Agrarian bank, 
Asonal-Judicial and air-traffick controllers, who had undertaken 
various struggles against the neoliberal policies of the Gaviria 
administration. In a similar vein, public order legislation has 
been applied to a number of leaders of regional and local "paros 
civicos" (civic strikes). 


The above analysis has shown that an increasingly 
authoritarian trend has been inextricably linked to the 
implementation of the neoliberal model in Colombia. The creation 
of a legal framework aimed at enhancing the repressive capacity of 
the state, in order to counteract protest and unrest from organized 


As Juan Castillo, Telecom’s press officer put it, "By 
accusing the leaders of terrorism, the government is sending a 
message to.other state company workers, such as the members of the 
USO, the oil company’s union, that it can happen to them too" 
(National Catholic Reporter, July 30, 1993). In this regard, 
Heberto Lépez, president of Telecom’s union, stated that public 
order justice is mainly intended to contain union and worker 
struggles against privatization and neoliberal policies. Contrary 
to the administration policy toward drug dealers and guerrillas, 
the arrested workers did not receive any offer of negotiation to 
reduce their sentences (personal interview with the author, January 
5, 1994). 


%personal interview with Julio Roberto Gd6mez, General 
Secretary of the CGTD, November 2, 1993. 
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labor and the popular sectors, has been aparent. Thus, the 
strengthening of these authoritarian trends in the state appears as 
a necessary condition for the implementation of the neoliberal 
model in the country. This is due to the fact that the social and 
economic burden of the policies prescribed by this model have been 
mostly endured by the workers and the most impoverished groups of 
society. 
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The 1994 congressional elections were dramatic. The Republicans won control of the 
U.S. House, ending the longest continuous reign by a single party in the nation’s history and 
including the defeat of a sitting Speaker for the first time this century. And, these results 


caught nearly everyone by surprise. Hardly a pollster, pundit, scholar, or even Republican 
party leader anticipated such GOP victories in the House, let alone their carrying both House 
and Senate. 


As dramatic as the election returns proved to be, Republican activities within the 
House in -- and often before -- the 104th Congress were equally as dramatic. Speaker-to-be 
Newt Gingrich (Ga.) led an aggressive change in the rules and practices of the House, 
apparently with the hope that such changes would result in dramatically different policies 
forthcoming from it. It is too early to judge the ultimate policy consequences of many of 
these changes. We can, however, begin to analyze changes in structure and process. 


Our purpose is to consider what these changes reveal not just about the different 
views between the two parties as to the appropriate ways to conduct the public’s business, 
but also as to the importance and role of structure and process in congressional politics. The 
House has long been the more highly structured and rules-driven of the two chambers. Over 
the last few decades, the scholarly community has made tremendous strides in understanding 
the nature, origin, and consequences of these changes. It is thus an unfortunate coincidence 
that this understanding has developed in the longest period of single party control of the 
House in history, providing a restricted range of empirical observation from which to 
develop this understanding. Thus, the 1994 elections and the consequent shift in party 
majority provides us with a long-hidden perspective on these questions. 
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We, of course, cannot understand the nature and impact of internal organization on 
the Congress without theory to guide us. In this paper, we contrast two choice theoretic 
perspectives on the role of rules, institutions, and structures on legislative outcomes. One 
argues that, by and large, such internal organizational arrangements may be useful, 
efficiency-enhancing devices, but they have rather small impacts on the kinds of outcomes 
and policy directions the Congress would chose. The second perspective argues that, in fact, 
the whole purpose of developing such rules is to use them to affect outcomes and, perhaps, 
to change the direction of policy. Clearly, it is impossible for both perspectives to be 
correct. One might think that such stark differences in fundamental understanding would be 
resolved easily by empirical observation. In fact, both have strong plausibility, both 
theoreticaliy and empirically. It is our hope that the dramatic and surprising victory by the 
Republicans will provide the circumstances to resolve the debate. At this writing, such a 
hope cannot be satisfied. We can begin, however. We do so with a brief account of the 
contrasting theoretical perspectives, turning then to the evidence the 1994 elections have 
provided. The theory section provides the broad outlines of the contrasting perspectives; the 
evidence section provides the basic story; subsequent sections provide more detailed 


theoretical developments addressed to particular aspects of the empirical events to be 
explained. 


Theory 


Majorities Rule, perhaps Remotely. 


Keith Krehbiel (1991) has offered the most extensive contemporary account of the 
claim that internal organizational arrangements are of relatively little consequence to the 
basic direction of outcomes chosen by legislatures. His, like the next, argument has a much 
longer pedigree, however. The argument is, for the most part, quite simple. The House, no 
matter how encumbered by party, committee, seniority, and other structures, rules, 
traditions, and norms, is first and foremost an institution governed by majority rule. The 
keys are the two certain and continuing exercises of majority rule, an ex ante and an ex post 
use. The application of these two majority rule features is effectively governing of all of the 
institution. Hence, even when time and location are remote from either the ex ante or the ex 
post majority rule, they are effectively governing. And hence, we can refer to this as a 
theory of remote majoritarianism. 


The ex ante application of majority (or plurality) rule is, of course, the election of 
Members in the first place. Each Member is elected by a majority and is in principle 
responsible to and held responsible by a majority in his or her district. That the Republicans 
won a majority of the races in 1994, and hence a majority of these majorities, does not imply 
that they necessarily won a majority of the vote in the nation. In fact they did, of course, as 
the Democrats had in each of the prior 20 elections. More importantly, that the Republicans 
won a majority of the votes and of the seats in 1994 does not imply that there is a majority 
in the public who want what the Republicans stand for, although that is a common 
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understanding (especially of the winners, of course) -- which may be the most important 
thing. In any event, it is majorities who select Members, and it is the repeated exposure to 
this ex ante application of majority rule that helps make the House be ruled by majorities. 
This (repeated) application of majority rule has the presumed effect, at least in many rational 
choice theoretic accounts, of determining what sorts of policy outcomes Members would like 
to see chosen, or as the parlance goes, of inducing policy preferences on Members due to 
their desire for election and reelection. 


The ex post application of majority rule is simply that everything and anything that 
passes the House must be voted in, by pure, simple majority rule, over the status quo, at 
final passage. No matter what one’s views about the majority or minority ruling properties 
of the House, this application of majority rule has genuine consequences. The most 
important consequence is that, in the final analysis, only that which a strict majority prefer to 
the status quo can pass (see Shepsle and Weingast, 1982). In rational choice parlance, any 
final outcome is restricted to the win set of the status quo. In spatial settings,the continued 
selection from the win set of the then current status quo leads invariably to an at least 
somewhat centrist location. Note that this win set is defined as that which a majority prefers 
to the status quo. This "preference for" is stronger than "merely" will vote for (perhaps 
sincerely, perhaps not). This point is related to the second quality of having a binary, up-or- 
down, simple majority vote between any final product and the status quo, which is that in 
such a case, no one has any incentive to misreveal their preferences strategically. Thus, any 
final outcome is constrained to be among those outcomes that a simple majority prefer -- 
sincerely -- to the status quo. While lots of things may therefore happen, these two 
conditions impose a lot, leaving it far from the “anything may happen" or “chaos” results of 
McKelvey (1976) and Schofield (1978). 


No one denies that election to the House (and its relatively frequent and recurring 
nature) and that up-or-down majority votes on final passage exert a great constraint on the 
outcomes we would anticipate to be chosen by the House -- or any legislative body with 
these features. The characteristic of the "majorities rule" account, however, is that these 
features are, for all intents and purposes, governing entirely of the outcomes produced by the 
House. The floor majority, according to Krehbiel, works it will. The majority party does 
not have the ability to skew policy outcomes in its favor, e.g., away from the floor median, 
closer to the median of the majority party. If it tried to do so, it would be defeated by 
defections from its partisans to join with the opposition party. Committees could not get 
their members more than the floor majority prefers, for if they tried to do so, the floor has 
final say and would use it. And so on. 


This argument is a powerful one. Indeed, the stark differences between House and 
Senate procedures suggests, at least at first glance, that those differential procedures are 
unlikely to lead to outcomes much different from those that would occur in the absence of 
those procedures. No matter how powerful the argument, however, the key to it is also 


controversial. Its centerpiece assumption is that there is a majority, and it is that majority 
that can work remotely. 


The first of two major problems about this centerpiece assumption is, simply, that 
there may be no one majority. There may be many. There may, indeed, be an infinity of 
possible majorities. And, the range of alternatives that the effective infinity of majorities 
may support may be extensive. Unless there is a majority to work remotely, there is no 
basis for remote majoritarianism. In principle, with even but two possible majorities, each 
may be played off against the other, especially in remote settings like committee hearing 
rooms. With many majorities possible, this in principle logic should, it would seem, be able 
to be exploited more easily in practice. The question, therefore, is whether the aphorism that 
[House] majorities are hard to attain and harder to maintain has any substance. 


The second major problem is that, if there is a floor majority, there is no "it" to it, 
but only a “they." That is, the floor majority is no more than a collection of preferences, 
perhaps expressed in votes. Like all collectivities, there is inherently the potential for 
collective action problems. This is true of any coalition in legislatures. But, unlike a 
committee or a party, or certain other potential legislative coalitions, there is no organization 
to the floor majority. There is, for example, no leadership, no one or set of ones who 
assume responsibility for ensuring that the collectivity that they lead achieves what is in its 
collective interests to achieve. (This, of course rests on the [conventional] presumption that 
the Speaker is the party leader more than the floor leader and is held responsible to his or 
her party and not to the floor as a whole.) No one on the floor, to use the language of Cox 
and McCubbins, can be expected, even in principle, to internalize the external interests of the 


collectivity. Therefore, while collective action problems are endemic to any putative 
legislative grouping, they are especially so to the floor majority. Thus, even if there is a 
majority on the floor, it is unlikely to act as a collective, and it would seem especially 
unlikely to act as a majority in the fashion Krehbiel claims, that is, remotely. If, therefore, 
there is a remote majority, it is effective as such only to the (possibly considerable) extent 


that individuals anticipate the consequences of having to achieve a floor majority for final 
passage. 


Structures Rule. 


The alternative view is that the various rules, procedures, and traditional practices 
that are so extensive in the House have genuine consequences. The first view agrees, of 
course, that “rules matter," it is just that the most important rules are those electing 
Members and those selecting outcomes on final passage. Additional rules in the House, such 
as those defining committees, jurisdictions, amending powers and other aspects of agenda 
setting, House leadership positions, and intra-House party procedures are, effectively, mere 
emendations to those rules. They have consequences, those advocating floor majorities rule 
would claim, often consequences designed to ensure that the floor majority is able to achieve 
its desired outcomes more efficiently or effectively. Here, the claim is that these internal 
rules have consequences significantly different from those claimed by advocates of the first 
view. There are two major versions of this second view, that "structure rules." 
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Majorities as Coalitions of Minorities: In the prisoner’s dilemma, each player has an 
incentive to "defect." Thus, there is a majority (actually a unanimous coalition) of players 
who act on their "preference" for defection. At the same time, there is a majority (actually a 
unanimous coalition) who prefer cooperation. That is, there is ambiguity as to what it is that 
the majority wants in the prisoner’s dilemma game -- since all have preferences for both 
cooperation and noncooperation. In one case, all (or at least a majority) have preferences to 
defect in the absence of some mechanism to assure cooperation, while it is equally (and 
simultaneously) the case that all (or at least a majority) prefer to act cooperatively. It is this 
ambiguity that one version of “structures rule" capitalizes upon. 


One long considered problem of majority rule is that it seems, somehow, wrong for a 
majority that doesn’t much care about the outcome to "rule" over a minority that cares 
intensely about it (see Dahl, 1956). This problem seems even worse when there are many 
intense minorities whose goals are being thwarted by an apathetic majority. If those various 
minorities could only somehow get together, this view holds, and should they sum to a 
majority, it is therefore possible for a majority -- a majority of minorities -- to be better off, 
and the various intense minorities each can get their desired outcome. Various means of 
creating a majority out of minorities are, at least in principle, possible. The New Deal 
coalition, for example, is generally described as such a majority formed out of minorities. 
With the New Deal coalition long past its power to forge majority electoral coalitions, and 
with political parties apparently too weak to hold such a coalition of minorities together, 
other means may be sought. 


Most of pork barrel politics is concerned with specific groups receiving special 
benefits. In Congress, as we saw, such policies can pass only if a majority votes for it over 
the status quo on final passage. “Christmas tree” bills are, for example, one way to form 
such a coalition of minorities -- package together enough benefits to enough special interests 
and, eventually, they reach a majority. And, this will be a true majority, for the bill will 
pass only if a majority strictly prefers the Christmas tree bill to the status quo. In the initial 
description of a simple prisoner’s dilemma, there was ambiguity about what the players 
wanted. That ambiguity applies here, too, but the more important ambiguity is about the 
makeup of the majority. Which minorities will be brought together, that is, and which, if 
any will be excluded? 


Such kinds of Christmas tree bills, however, are quite rare. An alternative, one that 
many hold as commonplace in Congress, is that minorities (or special interests) are able to 
get bills passed, even by majority vote, and even though less than a majority benefit from it. 
Why? One commonly stated reason is that, while a majority are made worse off by passage, 
they are not made very much worse off. And, the argument continues, soon another special 
interest project will come along, then another, then yet another, and so on, eventually 
enough so that a majority, in time, will receive special benefits. A majority of House 
Members (not necessarily a majority of the public) will, over a reasonable course of time 
(e.g., within one Congress), receive their minority, special benefit. 
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The problem with that argument, of course, is that those who received their special 
benefits early have every reason to "defect" and vote against others’ special projects later on. 
Recurring membership in the institution means that it is at least possible that Axelrod’s 
“shadow of the future" (1984) might apply, and Members would find it in their interest to act 
(individually and voluntarily) in a cooperative manner, here meaning voting for repeated 
special interest legislation. But, the majority might be able to be fashioned even more 
certainly by intra-legislative rules or structures. 


While various universalism theorems demonstrate that such means of fashioning 
majorities are possible, it is the Shepsle-Weingast-Marshall (see Shepsle, 1979; 1986; 
Weingast and Marshall, 1988) account of the organization of Congress, into committees with 
jurisdictional veto powers, etc., that provide the most elaborate set of results about 
institutional mechanisms for forming majorities around legislation that, piece by piece, 
benefits only minorities, yet collectively is valued by a majority of the House. 


Structural Majorities different from the Floor Majority. 


The argument that internal House structures matter, as presented above, is agnostic as 
to whether the resulting outcome is different from that which would be sustained by a floor 
majority. Thus, for example, the initial paragraphs outlined a scenario (of prisoner’s 
dilemma circumstances) under which all may be made better off by the structure of 


committees and the like than without. Thus, the floor majority could still "rule," but simply 
get more with the structures than as a simple floor majority. 


More common, of course, is the expectation that these structures would result in 
outcomes systematically different from that which would happen in their absence. Thus, for 
example, the Shepsle-Weingast-Marshall account has, as one of its common interpretations, 
committees filled by those who demand more of that which is in their committee’s 
jurisdiction than most in the House desire. These high demanders are able, presumptively 
with the assistance of opportunities made available by these structures, to achieve outcomes 
skewed systematically in the direction of more governmental resources being devoted to 
policies in that jurisdiction than otherwise. Cumulatively, if such were common over a 
substantial number of committees, the result would be more government resource extraction 
and utilization than otherwise. 


Political Parties: Most notable among structural features in virtually all legislatures is 
the political party. And, while the House may have a much richer web of rules and 
procedures than the Senate in many areas, both are organized and otherwise structured by 
political parties in ways that are not dramatically different. The partisan affiliation of 
legislators is often, indeed usually, associated with substantial difference in policy 
preferences. While less true in the U.S. than in most democracies, partisan differentiation 
on policy is still significant and many believe that policy cleavages have strengthened 
substantially in the last few years. Further, Members invest significant resources in party 
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institutions in Congress, elaborating -- and empowering with resources and employing -- a 
wide variety of party offices and procedures from leadership through whip to conference and 
caucus and so on. Finally, partisan votes are commonplace in legislatures, from strict party 
votes that organize Congress through party votes on a wide range of substantive and 
procedural matters. Thus, many would expect that party rules and procedures would be 
employed, especially by the majority party, to skew outcomes in their favor. Of course the 
absence of party discipline in the European sense indicates that one should not expect 
complete exploitation by the majority party of all that a majority could achieve in principle. 
Still, if the archetypical outcome of remote majoritarianism is the view of the median voter, 
the archetypical outcome of a two-party legislature is one skewed significantly away from the 
floor median and towards the preferences of the medianth member of the majority party. 


Expectations. 


The expectation of the theory of remote majoritarianism is quite simple. The 
legislative outcome will, consistently, be that of the median legislator on the floor, i.e., 
policies enacted wiil be central to the views of those in the House. Expectations under other 
accounts are less consistent. The party theory makes predictions that depend upon the 
distribution of policy views in the full House and between affiliates of the two parties. Thus, 
the clearer there is a majority-party viewpoint, or the more homogenous the beliefs of the 
majority party (and the more distinct they are from the minority), the more there should be a 
party effect. Moreover, it makes two different kinds of predictions. The model developed 
by Aldrich (1994; 1995), which follows from Rohde’s more general theory of conditional 
party government (1991), is designed to apply to multi-dimensional settings, where there is 
no well-defined floor majority. In such circumstances there are many different ways to 
fashion majorities, and the expectation in this model is that, where there are party cleavages, 
the majority party will exploit its position to establish and maintain control over the agenda 
such that the winning coalition is defined, spatially, by the lines of partisan cleavage, rather 
than on different ways that cut across the partisan cleavages. In addition, most partisan 
theories would yield the expectation that the majority party would have sufficient influence, 
and especially so under its use of the rules, to skew outcomes away from the center of the 
whole floor and toward the policy center of the party members. Note that, by definition, the 
majority party must contain within its range of policy beliefs, the policy views held by the 
median floor member. Thus to observe that the outcome is within the range of opinion of 
the majority party is indeterminate, per se. We would say that the party, and its rules and 
structures, have exerted impact when the policy outcome is away from the center of the floor 
and towards the center of the majority party. Note that there are two conditions that must be 
satisfied. First, the center of the majority party must be significantly different from the 
center of the whole legislature. Second, the majority party must be able to use its position, 
presumably via control over rules and procedures, to keep the floor from working its will on 
final passage, if not sooner. That is, it must have the motive to want to use its majority 
status to influence outcomes, and it must have the means to do so. 
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The change in control of the House has, as its major expectations about policy 
outcomes, the following. Under remote majoritarisanism, the expectation is that the status 
quo at the beginning of the 104th Congress would be rather close to the opinion of the 
medianth legislature in the 103rd. The switch in control is an index, in this view, of the 
changing preferences of Members between the two Congresses. Thus policies chosen in the 
new Congress might be considerably different, but will be so only due to the changing 
preferences of Members and hence the changing location of the medianth Member.. That the 
Republicans assumed control, that Gingrich became Speaker, that committee jurisdictions 
were changed, and so on, would be largely irrelevant to the kinds of policies chosen. 


Party theory would suggest that the status quo at the end of the 103rd Congress would 
be someplace (significantly) away from the center on the floor and toward (at the extreme, 
even at) the center of the Democratic party. The 104th would, therefore, begin with a new 
floor center but also a new majority party and majority party center. We assume that there 
was and is sufficient homogeneity of preferences within both parties and sufficient inter-party 
distinctiveness so that the centers of both parties in both Congresses are substantially 
removed from the center of the floor in both Congresses. Thus, the major distinction 
between the party and floor theories is the magnitude of the changes to be discovered. Both, 
that is, expect a more conservative set of outcomes, but the change would be smaller under 
the floor-centered account, where the change is simply in the ideological stance of the 
average Member from 103rd to 104th. The change would be expected to be considerably 
greater under the party-matters account, as added to the changing preferences of Members is 
the changing control by party from 103rd to 104th. 


Predictions that depend on magnitudes of policy changes are fraught with 
measurement difficulties. Fortunately (?) we do not have to worry about these difficulties for 
the purposes of this paper, because there are as yet too few policy outcomes of the 104th to 
be able to evaluate these predictions. Instead, we will begin this process by examining the 
changes in procedures, extensive in number and perhaps magnitude, that the Republicans 
adopted or passed through the House this year. Clearly, this investigation cannot answer the 
questions we posed here, but it can indicate intentions -- intentions of sufficient importance 


to the new majority to be worth expenditure of scarce resources to formulate, debate, and 
enact. 
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The New Republican Majority and Institutional Change 


The institutional changes introduced by the Republicans were remarkable in their 
number and scope. The only comparable set of changes during the last 80 years--those 
imposed by the Democratic reformers of the 1970s--may have been as far-reaching, but 
they were enacted over the course of a number of years. The GOP majority passed 
numerous measures profoundly affecting the power relationships within their party and the 
House at large, all within the matter of a few weeks. In this section we will describe and 
discuss some of the most salient examples. 


Committees and Their Chairs 


Selection of Chairs. Until the 1980s, the House Republicans persisted in strictly 
observing the seniority norm as the basis for selecting committee chairs. Then in 1986, 
after a decade of observing the Democrats moves away from strict seniority, the GOP 
adopted some rules changes that followed suit in certain ways (Rohde 1991). In particular, 
like the Democrats they permitted the party leader to name the Republican members of the 
Rules Committee. In succeeding Congresses, they also experienced efforts within the 
GOP Conference to block certain members from appointment as ranking members of 
individual committees (Connelly and Pitney 1994: 26). After the 1994 elections, however, 
a much larger departure from previous practices occurred. 


Within a week of the surprise result of the November 8 elections, rumors began to 
circulate that some Republican members who were in line by seniority for major committee 
chairmanships would be bypassed. Almost immediately after the existence of their new 
majority was confirmed, observers began to speculate whether Newt Gingrich would use 
his power over membership on Rules to bar Gerald Solomon of New York, then ranking 
minority member of the committee, from becoming chair. Solomon had briefly opposed 
Gingrich in 1993 for the right to succeed Bob Michel (Ill.) as party leader, but he quickly 
withdrew after it became clear that he had no chance (Connelly and Pitney 1994: 58-59). 
Gingrich, however, did not seek to punish his former adversary, and Solomon was 
announced as the new chair on November 16 (Kahn and Burger 1994).! The same day, on 
the other hand, the new acting chairman of the Appropriations Committee was announced: 
Robert Livingston, who ranked fifth in committee seniority.2 The second ranking 
Republican was John Myers (Ind.). "According to aides, Myers was not considered the 
right person to initiate the huge budget cuts favored by Republicans. Also, some 
Republicans were upset by Myers's vocal opposition to the Penny-Kasich deficit reduction 
package” which was rejected by the House earlier in the year (Kahn and Burger 1994: 42). 
The member next in line after Myers--Bill Young (Fla.)--was interested in the post, but 
reportedly backed off after Livingston emerged as the leadership's favorite, and fourth- 
ranking Ralph Regula of Ohio was also skipped. 


By the end of the week after the elections, it was also confirmed that the senior 
Republican on two other major committees, Energy and Judiciary, would be bypassed 
(Foerstel 1994). To his misfortune, it was the same person who suffered on both 
committees: Carlos Moorehead (Cal.). Moorhead had been ranking member on Energy in 


‘Reports indicate that Gingrich permitted Solomon to head Rules after consulting other Republican 


members, and then only after ‘he had a ‘come to Jesus’ meeting” with Solomon (Kahn and Burger 1994: 
42). 


The committee needed an acting chair because the ranking member, Joe McDade (Pa.), was under federal 
indicument and could not succeed to the chair under Conference rules 
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the previous Congress, and was second in seniority to the retiring chair of Judiciary. On 
Energy, Thomas Bliley (Va.) was chosen to be chair, and on Judiciary it was Henry Hyde 
(Ill.); each was next in committee seniority behind Moorhead. With regard to Energy, a 
staff member said that Moorhead "doesn't project the right image. He's not an activist and 
we need an activist person." Regarding the other committee, a "Republican spokesman" 
said that the “leadership will want a strong, articulate spokesman for chairman of judiciary" 
because a large portion of the Contract With America (the ten-point legislative agenda that 
had been endorsed by almost all GOP candidates for the House) would go through the 
committee (Karmin 1994: 9). 


This was the most significant departure from seniority in the selection of committee 
leaders since the Democrats dumped three chairs after the 1974 elections. Beyond their 
occurrence, however, other aspects of these decisions are striking. Unlike the case of the 
Democrats 20 years earlier, this was not an instance in which pressure from freshman 
insurgents played a major role. This was clearly a leadership choice, imposed from the top 
after consultation. The decisions were announced by Gingrich and the top leadership. 
Moreover, the timing of the decisions, within a week after the election, demonstrates their 
source. Virtually none of the newly-elected freshmen had come to town; they could not 
have been consulted about the choices, much less have initiated or urged them. Well before 
the Republican Conference could meet, and before any formal change in the method of 
choosing committee chairs could be considered, Gingrich and his allies asserted the power 
to choose the chairs of the committees that were most important to them. "He [Gingrich] 
totally dominated the process," Commerce chair Bliley said (Wolf 1995). 


Powers. Significant changes were also made in the powers of committees and their 
chairs, directly and indirectly. Three full committees (District of Columbia, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and Post Office and Civil Service) were abolished, with their 
jurisdictions parcelled out to other committees. Because of these decisions, and because of 
new rules that limited all but three committees to a maximum of five subcommittees each 
and limited members to a maximum of two committee and four subcommittees, 25 
subcommittees were also eliminated. In addition to the committee slots lost because of the 
abolition of the three committees, the GOP reduced most other panels somewhat, for a total 
net loss of 106 committee slots (12 percent) from the total of 892 in the 103d Congress.* 
The staff allocations for committees were reduced by an average of one-third, and 
committee and subcommittee chairmen were given a term limit of three terms. The ability 
of the Speaker to refer bills simultaneously to more than one committee was eliminated, 
although sequential and split referrals were retained. (This would reduce the ability of 
committees to bottle up bills they did not favor). 


The discussion of these new arrangements, during and after their adoption, makes 
clear that they were intended to reduce the ability of the committee system to serve as an 
independent locus of power. As Connelly and Pitney (1994: 24-26) have pointed out, 
there has been for some time a conflict among House Republicans between "party activists" 
on the one side and "committee guys" on the other. "By 1993, committee-oriented 
members had declining influence within GOP ranks" (1994: 26). That year the Conference 
imposed a six-year term limit on ranking committee members, and unsuccessful efforts 
were made by activist conservatives (including Gingrich) to depose a number of ranking 
members. In the 104th Congress, proponents of the reduction of committees like Robert 
Walker of Pa. (probably Gingrich's closest ally in the House) believed that "the 
proliferation of committees and subcommittees has ben a detriment to the legislative 


These calculations are based on comparisons of the committee rosters listed in the supplements to 


Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report published on May |, 1993 and March 25, 1995. 
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process.... Our system will prevent members from getting locked into the status quo" 
(Gugliotta 1994:A38). The supporters of these changes recognized that power would flow 
away from the committees to Gingrich and the leadership, but as one of the more 
ideological of the new committee chairs--Don Young (Alaska)--said, "I believe the House 
can't run as a total democracy" (Gugliotta 1994:A38). 


Some new rules more directly affected committee chairs. One abolished proxy 
voting in committees. This practice had always irked Republicans because it had permitted 
Democratic chairs to create quorums and to control the outcomes of votes when no other 
members of their party were physically present at committee meetings. Ending proxy 
voting would, in Robert Walker's words, “cut down on the number of powerful little 
fiefdoms" (Gugliotta 1994:A38). On the other hand, new rules granted committee chairs 
the power to appoint subcommittee chairs (rather than having seniority nghts as the 
Democrats had), and control over ali committee staff, with none allocated directly to 
subcommittees. Some subcommittee chairs had opposed the staff change, but "Gingrich 
argued that full committee chairmen should have control over the direction of their panels" 
(Jacoby 1994a: 14). The new Majority whip, Tom Delay of Texas, said “This notion that 
we've got to have 100 and some odd [subcommittee] fiefdoms is over. [Subcommittee 
chairs] need to understand that they're going to be tied to the chairmen" (Salant 1994: 
3493). Another rule transferred the power to try to block passage of limitation amendments 
to appropriations bill (which prohibit expenditure of funds for specified purposes from the 
subcommittee chair who would be managing the bill on the floor to the Republican floor 
leader.) “The change further erodes authority of subcommittee chairmen, who may have a 
vested interest in their bills that is at odds with the leadership" (Jacoby 1994b: 24). 


Relationships Between Committ nd th rship. As we noted, Gingrich 
argued that chairmen should control their committees, but the operation of the new 
arrangements makes Clear that they were to have control relative to other committee 
members, not relative to the leadership. Reports indicate that Gingrich has played a more 
active role in committee activities than any other Speaker in over 80 years. Before the 
subcommittees of a committee could be consolidated and their chairmen named, the chair of 
the full committee had to consult with Gingrich (Salant 1994: 3493). When it came time 
for William Clinger (Pa.), chairman of the Government Reform and Oversight Committee, 
to appoint subcommittee chairs, he gave two of the posts to freshmen “at the behest of 
Gingrich, according to [a] Clinger spokesman" (Hook 1994: 3548). To do this, Clinger 
had to skip Over two more senior committee members. 


Another Gingrich practice that serves to undermine committees as independent loci 
of power is the use of task forces. Gingrich did not, of course, originate this practice; the 
Democratic majority had employed task forces for a long time (Sinclair 1983: 142-46; 
Rohde 1991: 87-88). His use of them has, however, been more extensive. Five task 
forces were formed early in the 104th to deal with elements of the Contract with America, 
and others were created to address guns and immigration policy. By the end of March, the 
total had reached 15 (Kalb 1995b), and GOP freshmen had announced their intention to set 
up four more to consider abolition of specific cabinet departments (Kalb 1995a). The 
Speaker's spokesman, Tony Blankley, said (Kalb i995a) that Gingrich saw use of task 
forces “as a device for finessing some institutional obstacles to decision-making." 


Reports indicate that Gingrich also became actively involved in committees’ 
legislative activities, including the choice of which bills to consider. . “The chairmen could 
not schedule so much as a subcommittee hearing without first asking the permission of the 
House leadership" (Rosenstiel 1995; 27). Staff of the Speaker and the Majority Leader 
“hold twice-weekly meetings with top committee aides to see that the panels are complying 
with the leadership's master schedule and to seek consistent themes in the legislative 


actions." However only Gingrich and Majority Leader Dick Armey (Tex.)--and not 
committee chairs or staff--have regular access to the leadership's computerized scheduling 
system (Cohen 1995: 531). Unlike the practice when Democrats were in the majority, staff 
of the Speaker began attending the markups of bills in the Appropriations Committee, and 
interacting with committee staff during the decision making (Senior 1995). 


"Each Republican member of the Appropriations Committee...was required to sign 
a ‘letter of fidelity.’ [It] pledged the members to cut the budget as much as Gingrich 
wanted" (Rosenstiel 1995: 27). In February, Appropriations chairman Livingston 
communicated to the 13 subcommittee chairmen that the Speaker had just asked him to 
make over $10 billion in recissions to pay for defense and disaster supplementals. “Like a 
good soldier, ... | went and did it," he said. Indeed, Livingston considers himself a 
Gingrich lieutenant, and indicates that he sees the Speaker in probably "12 meetings per 
week" (Senior 1995). The domination of the chair selection process noted above is a 
constant reminder that chairmen set a course independent of the Speaker's lead at great risk. 
Bill Archer (Tex.), chairman of Ways and Means, said (Wolf 1995): "He understands and 
trusts that | am going to be a part of the leadership, and not a maverick." 


Participants emphasize that Gingrich is consultative and not dictatorial, but there are 
indications that he and his allies can resort to coercion when it seems needed. When one 
committee chair told the Speaker that he would not be able to meet the deadline that had 
been imposed for consideration of one of the elements of the Contract, "Gingrich dropped 
his normally jovial manner. ‘If you can't do it,’ he said coldly, ‘I will find someone who 
will" (Rosenstiel 1995: 27). When John Myers considered challenging Livingston for the 
chairmanship of Appropniations because he thought his seniority entitled him to the post, he 
backed down "when he was reportedly notified his challenge would cost him a 
subcommittee chairmanship" (Kahn 1994). 


Leaders' Powers 


Committee Assignments. In addition to reducing the independent power of 
committees and their leaders, Gingrich and the Republican leadership proposed rule 
changes that enhanced their own powers. Surely the most striking of these was the 
adoption of a new committee assignment system. The House Republicans’ Committee on 
Committees had been established in the aftermath of the revolt against speaker Cannon, and 
at least since the 1950s through the late 1980s it retained the same basic structure (Masters 
1961). Each state that had a Republican in its House delegation had a seat on the 
committee, with the state's Members choosing the representative. The committee employed 
a weighted voting system, with each member casting as many votes as their were GOP 
representatives in his or her delegation. 


This system granted decisive influence over committee assignments to the senior 
members of the largest GOP delegations, like New York and California. Perhaps more 
important, it deprived the leadership of any impact beyond what could be garnered through 
persuasion. In 1988, however, the Republicans decided to move away from this historical 
set of arrangements and, after the deliberations of two study committee established by the 
GOP Conference, they adopted a number of party reforms (Rohde 1991: 136-37). One of 
these set up a new Committee on Committees, with only 21 members. As in the previous 
system, the members had as many votes as there were Republican representatives from 
their state. The significant innovation here was to grant a substantial formal impact to the 
two top party leaders: the Minority Leader was given 12 votes, and the Whip six. Newt 
Gingrich, then only a middle-seniority activist member who was not yet in the leadership, 
was an active supporter of this change. “It makes the leadership the balancing weight.... 
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It's part of a series of steps House Republicans have been taking to increase Michel's 
capacity to lead" (Mills 1988: 3475). 


Six years later Gingrich personally revisited the design of the GOP's committee 
assignment system. Eight days after the election, He announced that there would be a new 
committee on committees, with a drastically revised allocation of votes (Burger 1994). 
After discussion, the new committee, called the Steering Committee, was expanded slightly 
and the plan was adopted by the GOP Conference early in December. There were a total of 
30 votes (down from 196 in the previous Congress), and only two of the committee's 25 
members had more than one vote: Gingrich with five and Majonty Leader Armey with two. 
Thus in the 103d Congress, Republican Leader Michel cast six percent of the votes on the 
Committee on Committees; Gingrich now had 17 percent. In addition nine votes were 
allocated to members elected from geographic regions, four to chairmen of major 
committees, two to representatives of the sophomore class and three to freshmen, one to a 
representative of small states, and four to other party leaders (Salant 1994: 3494).4 The 
new plan drastically reduced the voting power of representatives from big states like 
Florida and California, but there was little opposition once Gingrich announced he wanted 
the new arrangements. Bill Young, the Florida representative on the old Committee on 
Committees, said that the plan "does tend to dilute Florida’ strength. But he said he will 
support it because Gingrich wants it" (Jacoby 1994c). During Conference consideration, 
only two members spoke against it (Jacoby 1994d). 


The Rules Committee. Another enhancement of Gingrich's power came not from 
new rules, but as a consequence of heading the new majority. That was dominant 
influence over the Rules Committee. Over the previous decade and a half, the Democrats 
had increasingly used Rules's control over the terms of floor debate to try to advance their 
legislative and political agendas (Bach and Smith 1988; Rohde 1991; Sinclair 1994). The 
Republicans had vigorously complained about these practices, which restricted the 
amendments the GOP could offer and imposed other limitations, and they had promised 
that if they achieved a majority such constraints would be a thing of the past. After their 
victory, these pledges were reiterated. In November, chairman-designate Solomon said: 
“The liberal Democrat leadership was so liberal and far to the left they couldn't afford to let 
bills come to the floor under open rules because their own conservative Democrats would 
have sided with the Republicans.... We don't have that situation. We are not factionalized 
in our party” (Jacoby 1994e: 18). As a consequence, he stated that he planned to grant 


open rules (permitting all germane amendments) on 75 percent of the bills considered by 
Rules in 1995. 


This would have been a substantial change, because by GOP calculations the 
proportion of open rules granted had dropped from 85 percent in the 95th Congress to 30 
percent in the 103d (Salant 1995). Indeed, Gingrich stated in November that "[w]e very 
specifically made the decision early on in our Contract with America that we would bring 
up all ten bills under open rules" (Jacoby 1995a: 20). However, when the first bill from 
the Contract with America came to the floor under an open rule, the House considered it for 
five days (disposing of only 22 of 168 proposed amendments) and then temporarily set it 
aside. Whip Tom Delay accused the Democrats of "dilatory tactics,” and Solomon warmed: 
"It looks like we're going to have to increasingly restrict rules if the Democrats won't 
cooperate” (Salant 1995). 


Contrary to the implications of these statements, however, restrictive rules did not 
only affect liberal Democrats, nor did resistance to them stem only from that source. In 


4The committee chairs are from Appropriations, Budget, Rules, and Ways and Means; the leaders are the 
Whip, and the chairmen of the Conference, the Policy committee, and the Campaign Committee. 
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March, for example, Republican moderates expressed anger over the restrictions in the rule 
on the recissions bill, and threatened to vote against similar rules in the future (Jacoby 
1995b). Then on the tax-cut bill, a conservative Democratic amendment that was opposed 
by the GOP leadership was not permitted a vote. To secure enough Democratic votes to 
approve a rule on the bill, the GOP leadership was compelled to present a revised version 
(Jacoby 1995Sc: 15). Disputes over rules have also led to debates in an effort to score 
political points in the media, over what proportion of rules were open or restricted. As of 
early April, the Republicans claimed that 72 percent of the rules were open; Democrats said 
it was Only 26 percent. The disagreement stemmed partly from conflict over what to count 
as a rule, but it also resulted from Solomon's changing the definition of what constituted an 
open rule from that which he had previously used and which the Democrats employed for 
ther count (Jacoby 1995c: 7). Whatever the method of counting that is used, however, it is 
clear that the Republican leadership has been willing to use their control of the Rules 
Committee to affect the options that may be considered on the floor, and thereby advance 
their legislative agenda 


Institutional Change: Genesis and Consequences 


The discussion in the preceding section is not an exhaustive account of instituuonal 
changes under the GOP majority, but it does cover the main points. We will move to a 
consideration of why these changes were possible, and what political and policy 
consequences can be anticipated, both from the point of view of the architects of the new 
arrangements and of the theoretical accounts we have discussed. 


Initial Assessments of the Reforms and Their Theoretical Accounting 


The thrust of the reforms discussed in the last section were consistently in the 
direction of shifting power toward the Speaker, often at the expense of committees and 
subcommittees. With respect to the theoretical expectations developed above, such moves 
do not clearly and conclusively discriminate among all competing accounts. As the leader 
of the whole House and the leader of the majority party, swengthening the office of the 
Speaker could be seen as easing the ability of the whole House to achieve its interests. 
(One would have to assume, of course, that the old institutional arrangements were, at least 
to some extent, deflecting outcomes from the floor median, or would do so in the new 
104th Congress.) Or alternatively , one could argue that the new arrangements were 
designed to facilitate the ability of the majority party to achieve its desires. Indeed, both 
views could be held if the interests of the whole House and the majority party are 
approximately the same. It does appear, however, that the theories of structural impact that 
require strong committees are, given these developments, less plausible explanations of the 
104th Congress than of the 103rd. 


What evidence would discriminate between these alternative explanations? In the 
final analysis, the theories differ principally over the nature of the outcomes expected. It 
would seem, therefore, that the most important data would relate to what passes the House, 
but great care must be exercised in using what seems to be the most direct measures. As 
Krehbiel has noted, the mere existence of party voting, or even a rise in frequency, is 
incapable of distinguishing between the simple "coincidence" of Democrats having (or, at 
least, wanting to express) more liberal preferences than Republicans, and the situation in 
which at least some members are constrained by party rules or pressures to vote more 


commonly along party lines than their preferences would lead them to do in the absence of 
such influences. 


Similarly, roll-call voting patterns will not, will not, by themselves, permit us to _ 
distinguish between the major predicuons of the majoritarian and the partisan accounts. If 
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the major difference between the floor-majonities and the party-centered explanations is that 
the outcome in policy terms will be at the median of the whole House on the one hand, or at 
(or significantly toward) the median of the majority party on the other, then no pattern of 
votes in the 104th can, by itself, distinguish between the two accounts. (This point is 
demonstrated in the Appendix.) One might reasonably anticipate, therefore, that--in the 
absence of some external metric of policy, and the ability to locate members and proposals 
on such a metric--no one datum will be able to discriminate between or among these 
explanations. 


Not only do we have no such metric, we do not even yet have knowledge of the 
policy outcomes of the 104th Congress to which it could be applied. We believe, however, 
that an increasingly rich web of observations--no one of which is determinate--cumulates to 
provide increasing plausibility for the position that the majonty party is able, in some 
instances, to achieve outcomes that diverge significantly from the floor median toward the 
center of the majority party. In particular, we believe that the pattern of events provides 
greater corroboration for conditional party government than for other explanations, either 
the dominance-of-committees perspective in the Shepsle- Weingast-Marshall work, or the 
dominance of the floor a la Krehbiel. 


First, the Republican majority and/or its leader chose to invest considerable 
resources in altering rules and procedures. If these were ineffective in helping them 
achieve desired outcomes, why expend such resources? And, of course, that these new 
arrangements were relatively consistent in direction strongly suggests that they were 
designed to undo things that previous Democratic or GOP party majorities had chosen to 
enact, and to create a stronger majority-party leadership. 


Second, as to motivation, Republicans consistently referred to the Democratic 


House as having been (far) too liberal. They were even more consistent in emphasizing 
that they were reforming for the purpose of achieving Republican--indeed "Gingrichian"-- 
objectives. Furthermore, they used words like “revolution” or “profound transformation" 
repeatedly. Invariably, they spoke of policy changes as the motive they had for their 
decisions to invest considerable resources in reform. 


Third, Krehbiel's critique of party theory is primarily a critique of the position that 
intra-legislative party rules and procedures are consequential for policy outcomes relative to 
floor majorities. Parties may (or may not--he is silent on this point) "matter" in elections, 
but elections serve to determine the preferences representatives want to realize in the 
House. His critique, therefore, is “only” that intra-house party procedures do not lead 
representatives to vote contrary to those otherwise (e.g., through elections, perhaps 
influenced by party) determined--that is, exogenous--preferences. 


The Contract with America and its consequences illustrate, perhaps far more clearly 
and substantively than usual, that such a view is untenable. That is, the 1994 House 
elections were based, at least in some part, on the provisions of the Contract. The 
Contract--about as close to a European-style party programme as found in American 
history, helped shape the elections, thereby helping to shape the preferences members 
wanted to realize. The Contract took on much greater importance after the election than 
before, particularly in public forums and news outlets. The new majority, and especially 
Gingrich, used it to justify many of their actions from November through the first 100 
days. The Contract, thus, was in part a justification for some of the institutional changes 
(indeed the Contact included some of the reforms), and it was used to try to constrain the 
majority party members to hold the party line behind the substantive proposals contained in 
it. The point, therefore, is that in this case the preferences over policy outcomes, 
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differentiated by party, were endogenous, and indeed the elections were in part endogenous 
to this effort. 


The most notable results of the elections were, of course, the creation of Republican 
majorities in the House and Senate. We will see evidence below that it was 
disproportionately more moderate Democrats who lost or left their seats from the 103rd 
Congress, and that it was disproportionately conservative Republicans who won. The 
consequence was that one of the major conditions for the existence of conditional party 
government--intra-party homogeneity on policy, and inter-party division--was 
strengthened, and the previous state of this condition was sufficiently strong to generate the 
original observations about conditional party government. 


Conditional party government roughly requires as its basic condition that the 
majority party have sufficient agreement on what it wants to achieve to empower its leaders 
and provide them with sufficient resources to achieve those outcomes. We ordinarily see 
‘such realization manifested in party voting, something that has, of course, been quite 
frequent in the 104th Congress so far. But, as noted earlier, agenda control may be as 
important as preference realization. That is , it may take leadership effort and the 
structuring of the choice situation to help ensure that party differences serve as the bases for 
proposal formation and enactment, rather than other alternative coalitions and their 
differences serving as those bases. A number of the GOP's reforms seem to have been 
designed to help control the agenda, to ensure that the Speaker's--and presumably the 
Republican majority's--priorities defined the terms of debate. We now turn to an 
elaboration of this discussion of conditional party government, focusing on the intended 
consequences of the institutional changes and on what made them feasible. 


Conditional Party Government Revisited 


The Intended Consequences of the GOP Reforms. In our view, the dominant 
purpose of the rules changes adopted by the new Republican majority was to strengthen the 
ability of their party leadership to shape the House agenda to their advantage and to increase 
party cohesion on policy. The changes regarding committees are a central feature of this 
effort. In this century, committees have been the principal competitors for power with the 
leadership, and the revolt against Speaker Cannon and subsequent developments sharply 
ulted the balance in favor of the committees (Cooper and Brady 1981). We have argued 
that Gingrich and his allies wanted to reduce the independent power of committees and their 
chairs, especially as roadblocks to policy change. For that reason the dispersion of power 
had to be reduced, and centralization was the order of the day 


In most instances this process undermined full committees and especially their 
chairs. The personal domination of the selection of major chairs by Gingrich, and the 
violation of seniority in a number of instances, sharply reduces committee independence 
and puts chairs in a more subordinate relationship to the party leadership. The seniority 
system is the bedrock of committee independence, and as Polsby, Gallaher, and Rundquist 
(1969: 790) have pointed out, in this regard it is basically a dichotomous variable. If it is 
only a partial influence on chair selection, chairs must become more responsive to the other 
sources of influence over the choice. Other changes that weakened chairmen include the 
oan On proxy voting and limits on the chairs’ terms. We find one aspect of this last change 
particularly interesting, for the GOP also adopted a limit on the Speaker's term, but it was 
eight years rather than the six chosen for chairs. Gingrich had endorsed the idea of a limit 
for himself (after the proposal had begun to gain favor among the freshmen), but had 
proposed the longer term on the grounds that he should have the same limit as the president 
because he was the head of a co-equal branch of government (Jacoby 1994f). It strikes us, 
however, as more than coincidence that this arrangement also means that replacements for 


all of the current committee chairs would be chosen while Gingrich was still Speaker, 
giving him significant leverage over the behavior of members who aspire to those posts. 


Not all of the new arrangements, however, disadvantaged the chairs. Two that 
worked in the other direction were the ability of full committee chairs to choose 
subcommittee chairs (and, as we saw, to depart from seniority in the process), and the nght 
of chairs to appoint all subcommittee staff. But these cases also served to undermine 
decentralization, in this case to subcommittees. Power here was shifted up to the full 
committee level, which had already been constrained by the other reforms we have 
discussed. Furthermore, other changes also reduced the dispersion of power to the 
committee system as a whole, including the abolition of three full committees, 25 
subcommittees, and over 100 committee slots, the use of task forces as alternatives to 
committees, and the increased involvement of the party leadership in the substantive 
functioning of the committees.> 


The instances in which Gingrich chose to dominate the selection of committee 
chairs involved those panels which were most important to his legislative agenda, both 
during the Contract period and later. This was not a case of replacing moderates with 
conservatives, but rather replacing "committee guys” with activists who were more 
committed to the leadership's priorities on matters within their committee's jurisdiction.® 
Control over the Rules Committee permitted Gingrich great leeway in shaping the specific 
choices offered on the floor, and the Speaker's sharply increased influence over committee 
assignments enhanced his influence with the rank and file regarding policy choices. 
Members who wanted desirable committee assignments knew that Gingrich would have an 
important, if not determinate, impact on their getting what they desired, thus offering them 
incentives to be responsive to the leadership's wishes. Thus all of the changes in 
institutional arrangements that we have considered point in the same direction: toward a 


less decentralized House with much more power concentrated in the majority party 
leadership. 


Given this characterization of the goals of the Republican organizational changes, 
we must now turn to the issue of their feasibility. Assuming that the reader accepts, at least 
for the sake of argument, that the new powers granted to the leadership are consequenual, 
we are left to answer the question of why they were delegated by the rank and file. Why 
leaders should want to be more powerful is not mysterious. Less clear is why the rank- 
and-file membership of a party is willing to let them be more powerful, especially given the 
"textbook" view (Shepsle 1989) that members are independent entrepreneurs who are 
solely interested in reelection and independent of party (Mayhew 1974).’ 


SAn analogous example, which we did not mention above, was the abolition of 28 “legislative service 
organizations” (commonly known as caucuses), like the Democratic Study Group. These organizations 
served the interests of members with shared concerms (some being bipartisan, as with the "Space Caucus”), 
and were repositories of independent expertise on issues. Their aboliuon removed another potential source 
of compeuton with the leadership. 


®indeed, Gingrich accepted the appointment of a few more moderate members as chairs, but on less 
consequential committees, as with Benjamin Gilman of New York for International Relations. Those 
chairs are, however, closely watched, and are often under pressure to produce legislative results that depart 
significantly from their owns preferences and from what they would probably have sent to the floor under 
the old instituuonal arrangements. See , for example, the discussion of Gilman's role on the State 
Department Reauthorization bill (Doherty 1995a). 


7For some other recent considerations of this issue of delegation, see Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991), and 
Cox and McCubbins (1993) 
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The ‘94 Elections and Party Coalitions in the House. As we noted above, 
conditional party government depends on intra-party homogeneity (especially in the 
majority party), and on inter-party differences. If there is much diversity of preferences 
within a party, a substantial portion of the members will be reluctant to grant strong powers 
to the leadership, or to resist the vigorous exercise of existing powers, because of the 
realistic fear that they may be used to produce outcomes unsatisfactory to the members in 
question. If, on the other hand, preferences within the party are relatively homogeneous, 
members will be more supportive of strong leadership powers due to the reduced chance 
that those powers could be used against the members’ interests. Similarly, the degree of 
inter-party difference is relevant. As it increases, members of a party will be more 
supportive of vigorous party leadership because the policy consequences of victory by the 
other party will tend to become increasingly negative. 


Party homogeneity and inter-party divergence had increased in the 1980s in both 
houses of Congress (Rohde 1991, 1992), but these tendencies were strongly reinforced by 
the elections of 1992 and particularly 1994. Of the 47 GOP freshmen elected in 1992, then 
House Minority Leader Michel said “seven are thoughtful moderates, and the other forty 
are pretty darn hard-liners, some of them really hard line,” creating a GOP Conference that 
was “the most conservative and antagonistic to the other side " that he had ever seen.8 The 
1994 elections continued this trend. Using ideological rankings of House members in the 
103d Congress published by Roll Call,? the Democrats who retired or lost their seats came 
disproportionately from the middle of the ideological spectrum in the House, and from the 
most conservative segment of the Democratic party. This left the Democrats more 
homogeneous, and with their party's median position shifted to the left (Abramson, 
Aldrich, and Rohde 1995: 337-39). 


Regarding the Republicans who were first elected in 1994, evidence during and 
after the election indicates that they tilt even more sharply to the night than did the Class of 
‘92. During the campaign, a significant proportion of GOP candidates identified with the 
Chrisuan right and its agenda. In September, Democratic National Committee Chairman 
David Wilhelm labeled ten Republican candidates as “radical nght nominees" in the hope of 
reducing their chances of being elected (Curran 1994). He was not very successful, 
because seven of them won. Soon after their election, many freshmen made clear that they 
favored radical changes in policy and in the House. As Rep.-elect Sam Brownback (Kan.) 
said, the GOP leadership can “see the...fervor in our eyes and the revolutionary zeal" 
(Burger and Jacoby 1994). For many, this zeal translates into strong policy commitments 
regardless of whether they are politically popular. For example, Steve Largent of 
Oklahoma said: If I don't get re-elected because I tried to choose the correct policy over the 
correct politics, so be it..." (The Hill 1995). Another member of the Class of '94, John 
Shadegg (Ariz.), said, "The freshmen aren't interested in coming here to be reasonable and 
to settle for what they can get. They don't want to go along to get along" (Shear 1995: 
604). Finally, freshman Matt Salmon (Ariz.) said, "This is an ideological class...that really 
believes we were sent here to make a difference (Calmes 1995). 


8Quoted by Connelly and Pitney (1994: 23) from Burger (1993). Hurley and Kerr (1995) show that 
freshmen of both parties in the 103d House were more supportive of their respective parties’ positiuons than 
were more senior members. 


°They appear in the January 28, 1993 issue on pp. 32-33. 
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These anecdotal data, which we believe more systematic analysis will confirm, 
indicate that the 73 Republican freshmen elected in 1994 have made the GOP Conference 
more homogeneously conservative, shifting its center of gravity to the right. Thus the two 
party contingents in the House have become more homogeneous, and the difference 
between the party medians has increased, meeting the underlying requirements for 
conditional party government. Members of the majority are willing to grant strong powers 
to their leaders because they have substantial consensus on policy objectives, because it is 
unlikely that the powers will be used toward ends of which they do not approve, and 
because the alternatives favored by the opposition are so unpalatable. Furthermore, these 
principal underlying forces are reinforced and enhanced by a couple of other conditions. 


Gingrich and the Freshmen: A Special Relationship. The willingness of the GOP 
Conference--or of any contingent of it--to delegate power to leaders could have been 
mitigated by lack of confidence in the goals and actions of particular leaders, and most 
especially Speaker Gingrich. It is clear, however, that for the freshmen and like-minded 
members, the reverse was true; they believed that Gingrich shared their aims and that he 
would use his authority to advance their shared cause. This confidence partly stemmed 
from Gingrich's activities in recruiting many of the freshmen to run, and from fundraising 
and other electoral activities on their behalf. It also stemmed from the creation and 
marketing of the Contract with America. The Contract was drafted by the GOP leadership, 
and they brought over 300 GOP House candidates together in September to sign it. It 
indicated to the freshmen that their leaders really wanted significant changes in policy. For 
example, in mid-November, Rep.-elect Michael Forbes of New York said: "This year the 
leaders are the insurgents," and another freshman--John Christensen of Nebraska--said: "I 


trust the leadership with everything.... I trust their decision-making and their vision for the 
country" (Cloud 1994: 3322). 


This close tie with the enormous freshman class (it is over 31 percent of the 
Conference by itself, and with the sophomores it comprises a majority) gave Gingrich 
tremendous leverage at the opening of the 104th Congress, and probably partly explains 
why there was so little resistance to his institutional designs. Other GOP members had to 
know that the freshmen would be responsive to Gingrich's plans, and few of these others 
had any es to the new members, making it virtually impossible to organize any opposition 
if they had wanted to. As the quotations above indicate, the freshmen trusted Gingrich. 
They endorsed his view, stated early in November, that the GOP had to change "from a 
party focused on opposition to a majority party with a responsibility for governing. That 
requires greater assets in the leader's office" (Cloud 1994: 3319). Many of them, on the 
other hand, distrusted the senior committee leaders who lost ground in the reforms. !° 


Gingrich reinforced his relationship with the freshman soon after the election by the 
way he treated them. As we noted, he included three of them on the Steering Committee, 
the new committee on committees, and then he used his influence on that committee to 
secure an unprecedented share of desirable committee assignments for freshmen. They 
received seven of the eleven new appointments to Appropnations, eight of the nine to 
Commerce, and three of the eight to Ways and Means. Majority Leader Armey was quick 
to point out that the last time a GOP freshman was appointed to Ways and Means was 
1966; that was a Texan named George Bush. One of the freshmen on the Steering 
Committee, Jerry Weller of Illinois, said: "Our best friend in the whole process was Newt 
Gingrich. The first thing he asked was “What do the freshmen recommend?” (Kahn and 


!0One place this became clear was during the sometimes heated debate on the proposed constitutional 
amendment to lumit congresional terms. For example, freshman Mark Sanford (S.C.) referred to senior 
members as “an unnecessary ‘political working class," and Nick Smith of Michigan (elected in 1992) said 
they were “a littie more receptive...to special interests” (Gugliotta 1995: Al). 
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Sheffner 1994: 22). Gingrich also directly appointed one member of the Class of '94, and 
three sophomores, to fill four of the five vacancies on the Rules Committee, and he 
personally intervened to secure two subcommittee chairmanships for freshmen. 


The freshmen responded to this treatment not only by supporting the institutional 
changes that Gingrich wanted, but also by following the leadership's lead on policy. An 
analysis of floor voting during the first 100 days, done by the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee, indicates that average support for the Republican leadership position 
among the GOP freshmen was 97 percent, and no individual from the Class fell below 90 
percent (Curran 1995). Many of the freshmen were even responsive to Gingrich when his 
plans went against their own ideological inclinations. For example, all but two of them 
supported the leadership's version of the balanced budget amendment (which dropped the 
requirement for a three-fifths majority for tax increases that many of them had used as a 
basis for their campaigns; Browning 1995: 481), and most of them agreed to postponement 
of controversial social issues like repeal of the ban on assault weapons, abortion, and 
school prayer until later in the 104th Congress. 


This account does not imply that all of the GOP freshmen see their preferences as 
completely coincident with those of Gingrich or the party leadership, nor that they regard 
themselves--despite Democrats’ charges to the contrary--as merely robots to follow the 
Speaker's directions. The old "Boss" model of congressional leadership is no more 
applicable to Republicans in the 104th Congress than it was to Democrats in the decade 
before (Rohde 1991: 35-37). For example, the "Conservative Action Team" (known as 
CATS), a group of about 50 of the most conservative members of the Republican 
Conference, was formed in April of 1995, and the bulk of its membership comes from first 
termers (Kahn 1995a). Its purpose was to make sure that the party did not deviate from the 
conservative ideological line. In the words of one of the group's co-chairs, John Doolittle 
of California, "Our leadership gets pressure from the liberal members of our Conference all 
the time.... It needs to get some pressure from conservative members...who dominate the 
Conference" (Carney 1995: 1948). And Gingrich has had to show responsiveness to these 
pressures. While he sought to postpone social issues, he had to make the commitment that 
they would be taken up. On May 17, for example, he publicly stated that “House 
Republicans are totally committed" to bringing to a floor vote each of the ten items in the 
Christian Coalition's “Contract with the American Family" (Goodstein 1995: Al). Despite 
these caveats, however, it is clear that the freshmen generally see the Speaker as an 
ideologically kindred spirit who is trying to harnass the energies of the new members to 
make the Congress produce the kinds of policy outcomes they desire. In the words of 
freshman Brownback of Kansas, “Basically, he's using us to institute the revolution" 
(Doherty 1995b: 916). 


Two Way Communications. Finally, it is worth emphasizing that Gingrich has 
facilitated the concentration and exercise of power by his efforts to maintain interactive 
communications with all segments of the party. As we noted, there is frequent interchange 
between the party leadership and committee leaders. Appropriations chair Livingstone said 
in February: "I probably see the Speaker in 12 meetings per week. I've spoken to him 
twice today already." A Gingrich spokesman indicated that the Speaker meets with Armey 
and the top committee chairs as a group two or three times a week (Senior 1995). Wanting 
to keep close contact with a major portion of his base, Gingrich meets with a revolving 
group of freshmen every week (Doherty 1995b: 916). He also demonstrates his openness 
to the other ideological wing of the party. One of the members of the group of GOP 
moderates, known as the "Tuesday Lunch Bunch," serves as a liason to the party leaders 
and sits in on Monday leadership meetings (Kahn 1995b). This communicative approach 
makes all segments of the party feel like they have a share of the “action,” and permits 
Gingrich to exercise central leadership rather than contend with the balkanized power 
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structure that characterized the House before the revitalization of party structures. As Bob 
Livingstone said, "It is no longer a feudal system. It's a federation... It enhances 
cohesion--cohesion, not coercion" (Wolf 1995). 


Conclusions 


In this paper we have sought to offer a preliminary perspective on the new 
Republican regime in the House of Representatives, and to shed some light on whether the 
partisan Or majoritarian theories of congressional organization and behavior provide better 
accounts of the phenomena of interest. This was of necessity only an initial look, a "first 
cut." We have argued that the most direct and solid evidence in this regard will involve the 
analysis of policy outcomes, and thus that analysis (which we intend to pursue) and firm 
conclusions must await events that have not yet occurred. In the interim, we chose here to 
examine the organizational changes the House GOP has brought about, and to see what 
inferences could be drawn from this examination regarding the questions of interest. 


In our view, the analysis above indicates that the partisan theoretical perspective 
provides the best explanation for the events of the 104th Congress. The concept of 
conditional party government seemed to apply even more accurately to this case than to the 
earlier Democratic Congresses for which it was originally devised. Gingrich and his allies 
wanted to strengthen the GOP party leadership in order to gain greater control over the 
agenda and greater influence over the choices of Republican members. The party 
Conference was willing to grant these greater powers because the party had a high degree 
of preference homogeneity, a homogeneity that had been reinforced by the large and very 
conservative freshman class of 1994. 


His new powers (e.g., over the appointment of committee chairs and over 
committee assignments) and his special relationship with the freshmen have given Speaker 
Gingrich increased influence over the policy decisions of GOP members, both among the 
committee leadership and the rank and file. This influence and other powers (e.g., control 
over the Rules Committee) have given the leadership greater control over the agenda. 
Finally, the combination of influence over individuals and over the agenda have enhanced 
the party leaders’ ability to achieve the policy outcomes they desired. Gingrich made it 
clear from the beginning that he intended to use his powers toward policy goals (although 
Clearly these goals were linked in turn to political ends, like maintenance of the Republican 
majority). For example, in a letter to the chief lobbyist of the National Rifle Association in 
late January, he stated: "As long as I am Speaker of this House, no gun control legislation 
is going to MOve in Committee or on the floor, of this House" (emphasis supplied). Nor 
was this merely a reflection of bravado in the early days of the new majority, because at the 
end of July (when the letter came to light) Gingrich's deputy press secretary announced: 
"The pledge still stands" (Lardner 1995: Al). This is a far cry from the situation in the 
House under the speakership of Sam Rayburm, who had to cajole compliance from the 
committee barons to get anything done (Cooper and Brady 1981). Widely shared 
preferences within the Republican party have lead to the strongest party leadership in the 
House since the revolt against Speaker Cannon, and these strengthened powers have been 


partly responsible for the passage of a wide-ranging legislative agenda in a remarkably 
short ume. 


These conclusions do not imply, however, that the Republican leadership has 
achieved dictatorial control in the House, nor that it is guaranteed continued policy success. 
The degree of preference homogeneity within the party is partly dependent on the mix of 
issues the party addresses. As we saw, Gingrich used his influence over the agenda to 
delay consideration of relatively divisive sociai issues, but those will increasingly require 
legislauve action. This will surely make success more difficult, and the GOP has recently 
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suffered a few significant defeats, including the leadership's first loss on adoption of a 
special rule.!! Indeed, that very control over the agenda may become more difficult as the 
tug-of-war over what should be on the agenda intensifies. For example, both pro-choice 
and pro-life Republican women members have warned the speaker that the inclusion of 
anti-abortion provisions in appropriations bills is costing the party votes among women 
voters (Gelbart 1995). On the other hand, addressing this issue has the highest salience to 
some Christian conservative GOP representatives. Freshman Tom Coburn (Okla.) said, 
"From my personal view, right-to-life has to be a component of any political party I'm 
associated with.... And the day that it's no!, that's the day I walk" (Carney 1995: 1951). 


Balancing these competing views will be a great challenge for the leadership in the next 
year and a half. 


The leadership's difficulties will, moreover, be exacerbated by the narrow partisan 
balance. The majority can endure more defections than the Democrats, but not a lot more. 
Small partisan majorities make it more likely that a well-defined party position exists (i.e., 
that a core exists to the game within the party caucus; Aldrich 1995: 216-18), but the 
situation makes what defections do occur more hazardous. The most effective way to hold 
the party together is to prevent divisive issues from getting on the agenda in the first place, 
but as we have just discussed, that may not be possible for the Republican leadership. 
Despite these difficulties, however, Speaker Gingrich is--through his own action and the 
support of ideological allies--in a stronger position to influence outcomes than any 
predecessor in a long ume. A relatively homogeneous party has chosen to delegate strong 
authonity to him to get a job done, or as he has put it: “It's consensual authority. They [the 
party members] as a team give me my authority” (Wolf 1995). 


'' ft occurred July 12, on the Interior Appropriations bill, and involved an unusual coalition of Democrats 
and GOP conservatives from the CATS group. See Burger (1995). 


Appendix 


Proposition 1: In the change from the Democratic majority of the 103rd to the 
Republican majority in the 104th Congress, votes cast in the 104th Congress are not 
necessarily able to distinguish between the “equilibrium" outcomes of the floor-majority- - 
centric and the majority-party-centric accounts, where the former predicts that the preference 
of the medianth legislator in the whole House will be chosen and the later that (at the 
extreme) the preference of the medianth member of the majority party will be chosen, 
respectively, in equilibrium. 


Demostration: Consider the two Congresses as illustrated in Figures Ala and Alb. 
In the former the five member majority for party D yielded a median-floor voter outcome at 
A and a median-majority-party voter outcome at D. In the election, the most extreme 
member of D was defeated by the new and most extreme member of R, the new majority in 
the 104th Congress. B and R are the two “equilibrium” outcomes of the floor and party 
accounts, respectively. Thus, the floor theory sees the critical vote as between A and B, 
while (at its extreme) party theory sees the critical vote as between D and R. The voting in 
the 104th Congress is exactly the same if the choices are A and B as it is if they are D and 
R: 


Between A and B, all Dems vote for A, all Reps for B. 
Between D and R, all Dems vote for D, all Reps for R. 


Therefore, the two situations are indistinguishable by vote patterns -- one needs a policy 
metric of some sort to choose between these two situations, where parties are effectively 
impotent and where they are effectively omnipotent. 


Figure Ala 


103rd Congress 


Figure Alb 


104th Congress 
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"Real-World Actors and Rational Regime Preferences" 


In what Bermeo describes as the "Linzian type of research," most 
recent theorists of regime-change focus their attention on the 


choices and strategies of elite-level actors. (Bermeo, 1990: 362). 


Przeworski argues that these actors interact in "strategic 
Situations," in which they estimate the levels of support that are 
likely to be generated for different strategies -- for instance, for 
the maintenance of the existing regime or for its overthrow -- in 
order to determine the likelihoods of success of different courses of 
action. (Przeworski, 1986: 54-5) A “model" of strategic interaction 
and competition between pro- and anti-democratic actors in need of 
mass-level support, has not been formally modelled, but is 
nevertheless embedded in numerous analyses of regime-related dynamics 
in existing democracies. 

Linz begins his analysis of democratic breakdowns by arguing 
that support, “with more or less intensity, at least within the ranks 
of the majority" is necessary for democratic stability. But he goes 
on to suggest that anti-democratic strategic actors (especially 
within the military) are often able to mount coups with the support 
of more restricted portions of a democratic population. Thus he 
suggests that the likelihood of a democratic breakdown may escalate 
once even a "significant segment" of the population is willing to 
support pro-authoritarian activists aiming to seize power and or is 
indifferent to the regime outcome. (Linz, 1978: 16-7, 85-6) This 
analysis is paralleled by that of O'Donnell and Schmitter, who 
emphasize that "in no case has the military intervened without 
important and active civilian support." (O'Donnell and Schmitter, 


1986: 27, 31) Almost all recent theories of democratic breakdown and 


democratic consolidation rely heavily on the causal influence of 
“regime preferences" among actors at the mass level. 

In this sense, the competition between pro- and anti-democratic 
actors in an existing democracy! can fruitfully be compared, with 
appropriate qualifications, to the competition between parties in 
spatial models of voting and electoral competition, with the crucial 
difference that pro- and anti-democratic actors compete not for votes 
but for the regime preferences of mass actors.? 

In spatial models of electoral competition, the party 
preferences of citizens play an important role. Shepsle points out 


that the role played by voters is not the the only relevant one in 
spatial models: 


The Downsian model, and ours as well, is equivalent to a two- 
person zero-sum game played by the competing candidates for 
office. The voters are not players in the game, rather, they 
serve a more mechanistic role, providing signals and 
structuring the payoff functions for the ‘actual' 

participants -- the candidates for office. (Shepsle, 1972: 558)? 


But voters' preferences do play the pacesetting role in spatial 
models, by structuring the costs and benefits of different strategies 
for competing candidates. As Enelow and Hinich emphasize, "the 
spatial theory of elections is primarily concerned with how the self- 
interested choices of voters affect the behavior of candidates." 
(Enelow and Hinich, 1984: 6) Above all, candidates assess "the 


lo'ponnell and Schmitter, Przeworski, and other leading theorists of exclusionary 
systems suggest in parallel fashion that opportunities for strategic action in 
authoritarian regimes are also structured by the distribution of likely levels of 
support. Because power relations are organized distinctly in authoritarian 
regimes, the political actors whose support is most important in exclusionary 
systems is distinct: members of an authoritarian regime's elite or ruling 
coalition are widely understood to play the primary role in determining whether a 
given authoritarian regime remains stable or instead begins a transition process. 
The pattern of support among elite members “largely determine whether or not an 
opening will occur at all." (O'Donnell and Schmitter, 1986: 19, 48; also, Munck, 
1994: 359. This paper is limited to an analysis of competition in existing 
democracies. 

2For introductions to the extensive literature on spatial models of voting and 
electoral competition, see for instance Downs, 1957; Enelow and Hinich, 1984; and 
Enelow and Hinich, 1990. 

3shepsle, 1972: 558. And candidates are not merely reactive: electoral campaigns 


provide them with opportunities to supply information designed to influence 
voters' choices. See, e.g., Popkin, 1991. 
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distribution of most-preferred voter positions" in order to decide 
what policies they will promise to implement during the campaign 
(where to position themselves on the political spectrum), in order to 
maximize likely support and hence their chances of winning. (Shepsle, 
1972: 558; and Brams and Straffin, 1982: 192). 

Because of the pacesetting role they play, voters' preferences 
have been the focus of extensive theorizing and empirical research 


among spatial theorists of electoral competition. Similarly, models 
of democratic maintenance or breakdown which allude to strategic 
competition between elite actors must make citizens' regime 
preferences a central focus of inquiry. A number of the most 


influential post-war political scientists, including Almond and 


Verba, Lipset, Dahl, Huntington, and Linz, have attempted to explain 
citizens' preferences for democracy or authoritarianism. For much of 
the early post-war period, theorists predominantly emphasized 
ideational factors, such as political cultures and psychological 
states attributed to class status and levels of wealth. (Adorno, et. 
al., 1950; Lipset, 1959; Eckstein, 1961; Almond and Verba, 1963) But 
a shift in explanatory emphasis has taken place: while cultural and 
other ideational theorizing about regime preferences remains vibrant 
(Huntington, 1991: 72-85; Pye, 1985; Inglehart and Abramson, 1994), 
most texts in the wave of regime-change studies published since the 
appearance of Linz and Stepan's Breakdown of Democratic Regimes in 


1978 rely instead on instrumentalist assumptions to explain why 
actors prefer one regime over another. 

A variety of authors, including Moore, Dahl, Chalmers and 
Robinson (1982), O'Donnell and Schmitter, and Rueschemeyer, Stephens, 
and Stephens, argue that regime preferences are formed on the basis 
of self-interested calculation. Dahl (1970: 14-16) provides a brief 
and influential version of instrumentalist reasoning from the 
viewpoint of authoritarian leaders, involving a tradeoff, between 
“costs of toleration" and "costs of suppression." Rueschemeyer, 
Stephens, and Stephens succinctly state a more general version: 

those who have only to gain from democracy will be its 


most reliable supporters and defenders, those who have the 
most to lose will resist it and will be most tempted to roll 


it back when the occasion presents itself. Elementary 
historical knowledge supports this proposition as a basic 
principle.(1992: 57) 


This instrumentalist approach overcomes one of the central problems 
of ideational explanations of regime preferences: in ideational 
theories, both the independent variable (an actor's cultural values 
or psychological states) and the dependent variable (the actor's 
regime preference) originated from the same location: the beliefs or 
preference-sets of the actor. As such, these theories proved 
susceptible to testing at the level of correlation, but found it more 
difficult to establish evidence of causation. As a result, critics 
raised important questions regarding directions of causal influence. 
(See, e.g., Rustow, 1970: 342; Barry, 1970: 51) 

Instrumentalist or rational-choice theories, in contrast, argue 
that a rationally self-interested actor is presented with an array of 
incentives and disincentives, exogenous to that actor and unique to 
any specific empirical situation. The actor's preferences form on 
the basis of those arrays. This renders instrumentalist or decision- 
theoretic explanations of regime preferences in principle highly 
susceptible not only to theoretical analysis but also to testing 
through comparison with empirical evidence, with clear delineations 
of directions of causal influence. In this and in other ways, 
instrumentalist theories of actors' regime preferences represent an 
important improvement on competing explanations. 

Nevertheless, the existing instrumentalist literature presents 


researchers with a number of problems. These may in large part be 


attributed to a lack of systematization with this literature. Regime 


preferences have not been the sustained focus of any instrumentalist 
monograph. Dahl's Polyarchy provides one of the few deductive 


approaches to the subject, but its discussion of regime preferences, 
while elegant and provocative, covers only two pages, and has been 
put to only limited use in regime-change studies since 1978. Perhaps 
as a consequence, disagreements are rife between authors relying on 
instrumentalist assumptions, for instance regarding the factors which 
most heavily influence actors' calculations concerning different 
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regime types.* The existing instrumentalist literature, moreover, 
often lumps mass and elite-level actors together, combining levels of 
analysis and, when considering groups such as classes, at times 
ignores important collective-action questions. 

These number among the important theoretical issues facing a 
decision-theoretic examination of regime preferences.° But perhaps 
the most important lacuna in existing instrumentalist theorizing on 
actors' regime preferences precedes these theoretical concerns: 
questions of how and even whether real-world actors actually engage 


in the calculatory processes necessary to produce regime preferences 


which can be usefully analyzed in decision-theoretic terms. Existing 


instrumentalist arguments concerning regime preferences have been 
debated primarily at the level of relatively abstract theory, and 
have been compared to empirical evidence only in the form of broad 
correlations between actors' political contexts on the one hand and 
preferences on the other. 

The causal connections which link contexts to actors' regime 
preferences represent a crucial element in instrumentalist reasoning. 
Instrumentalist theories are only credible if we assume that 
political actors, including actors at the mass level, engage in 
relatively complex assessments and calculations. This raises 
important questions concerning the ability of real-world actors to 
accomplish comparisons between regimes. But existing instrumentalist 
literature provides us with only sketchy considerations of the 
calculations which real-world actors make and the cognitive processes 
through which they accomplish them. Apart from exceptions such as 
O'Donnell, existing instrumentalist literature provides researchers 
with few of the applied-research tools to compare with those 


4space does not permit a discussion of the important differences in explanatory 
emphasis which distinguish existing instrumentalist approaches. To summarize 
only the most important, a number of "class-conflict" models, including that of 
Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens, argue that variables levels of costs of 
suppression explain actors’ attitudes toward democracy, while other theorists 
suggest that variability in the costs of toleration explain variation. 

Sother aspects of an outcome-oriented consideration of actors' regime preferences 
are the focus of the author's dissertation. 
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developed by theorists relying on cultural and psychological 
explanations of regime preferences. 

The centrality of the question of whether real-world actors, 
particularly at the mass level, actually engage in instrumentalist 
assessments and calculations, is underscored by the fact that several 
recent regime-change theorists (including Linz and Stepan, discussed 
below) have suggested that the calculatory tasks involved in forming 
instrumentalist regime preferences are beyond the capacities of many 
real-world actors. 

Forming an instrumentalist or rational-choice preference for one 
regime over another represents a challenging analytic task, involving 
highly complex and demanding assessments and calculations. An actor 
can form a rational preference between regimes only by estimating the 
likelihood of a variety of outcomes under the existing regime and 
hypothetical alternative regimes. Simply estimating likely 


government policies in each possible regime requires assessing the 
interaction of numerous political forces involved in complex and 
often partially obscured policy-making processes. Citizens may have 
access to information regarding recent trends in policy-making under 
the existing regime, but such information may provide scant basis for 
predicting future policy: Przeworski, Di Palma, and other empirical 
theorists of democracy, for instance, argue that policy outputs in 
democracies are definitionally characterized by a high degree of 
uncertainty. (Przeworski, 1991: 10-14; Di Palma, 1990: 41; O'Donnell 
and Schmitter, 1986: 11-2, 31) A citizen may find it even more 
difficult to assess the policies likely to be implemented by a 


hypothetical alternative regime: that prospective regime-type may 


have no recent (or any) record of policy-making by which the citizen 
might predict future events under it. 


And even once complex assessments regarding likely outcomes are 
made, the tasks of the rational citizen are not complete: she must 
Still choose between the regimes, which may itself constitute a 


60'Donnell (1992: 35-6) provides one of the few discussions of sources of 
information on which actors may rely, when he suggests that actors assess 
existing and alternatives regimes on the basis of experiences with past 
democratic and authoritarian regimes in their own political systems. 
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challenging cognitive act. The citizen may be comparing different 
types of outcomes and may need to consider tradeoffs, most obviously 
if an authoritarian regime is likely to produce more advantageous 
policies but pose greater risks of repression than a democracy. 


Experimental research in cognition and decision-making, summarized by 
Popkin, suggests that actors are often uncomfortable making choices 
between complex alternatives, particularly when it involves tradeoffs 
between dissimilar options, and empirical evidence suggests that that 
this is the case: Popkin readily admits that "[m]Jaking complex 
calculations in order to 'maximize expected utility' is difficult for 
all of us, and we are frequently unsure of our choices or 
projections." (1991: 91-2) 


Linz and Stepan's Opinion-Leadership Model: Linz (1978: 16-23) 
and Linz and Stepan (1989: 41-61) have suggested a model of the 
formation of actors' regime preferences which assumes that leaders 
often play the decisive role in the formation of mass actors' regime 
preferences, precisely by influencing those actors' perceptions of 
likely outcomes under alternative regimes and hence their 
desirability. Linz argues that an actor's "allegiance" to democracy 
or authoritarianism is the result of an interaction between that 
actor's perceptions of three aspects of the existing regime in 
comparison to its possible alternative: its "legitimacy," its 
“efficacy,” and its "effectiveness." Because the latter two terms 
refer to the actor's perception of the regime's performance, regime 
preferences initially appear in Linz's model to be as much 
instrumental as ideational in nature. Linz's notion of legitimacy 
also appears partly instrumentalist: he defines it as the "belief 
that for that particular country at that particular historical 
juncture, no other type of regime could assure a more successful 
pursuit of collective goals." Linz writes that actors' values and 
assessments of efficacy are indeed interrelated "in ways about which 
we know very little." (1978: 16, 22) 

But ideational factors play the dominant role in this complex 
process of interaction. Linz's concept of legitimacy is ultimately 
ideational. He carefully distinguishes this "belief" from the 


"rational calculation of advantage” and "personal advantage,” and 
identifies five major sources of legitimacy, all of them ideational: 
socialization into a national political culture, tradition, the 
dominant zeitgeist ("a feeling shared across national boundaries"), 


international demonstration effects (I.D.E.'s), the influence of 
intellectuals, and the "charisma" of leaders with either pro- or 
anti-democratic regime preferences. (1978: 18) Moreover, while Linz 
argues that mass actors base their support for an existing regime in 
part on their perception of its performance, he makes clear that 
their perceptions are decisively shaped by, or mediated through, 
ideational prisms. First, an actor's “perception of the efficacy and 
effectiveness of a regime tends to be biased by the initial 
commitments to its legitimacy." For this reason, Linz writes that 
democratic regimes which “appear to be attaining the same levels of 
success or failure in handling problems, but that initially enjoyed 
different levels of legitimacy, do not seem to suffer the same 
consequences.” (1978: 18-9; also Lipset, 1963: 68-9) 

But just as importantly, mass actors' perceptions of the 
existing and the alternative regimes' performances are shaped in 
perhaps even greater measure by elites in their capacity as opinion- 
leaders. In an argument broadly echoed by Huntington, Linz and 
Stepan argue that elites have an important influence over how actors 
at the mass level interpret political events: they have considerable 
discretion, for instance, in persuading citizens whether to assign 
credit or blame either to specific democratic Cabinets or to the 
democratic system as a whole, and are able to affect how mass actors 
perceive the desirability of alternative governing formulae. 

Within the contexts of the effects of crises and cultural and 
ideological parameters, leaders attempt either to deflect claims of 
system-blame or to make them persuasive, and “the political 
perception of desired alternatives has a greater impact on the 
survival of democratic regimes than economic and social problems per 
se." (Linz and Stepan, 1989: 46) Having the capacity to shape the 


perceptions of mass actors, leaders thereby possess the capacity to 
build support either in favor of the existing democracy or in favor 
of its replacement, or to engage in what Linz and Stepan's term 
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"active crafting of democratic consolidation" or "active crafting of 
democratic destruction." 


Linz and Stepan draw the explicit implication that pro- 


democratic leaders have the capacity to help mass actors interpret 


performance failures in ways less damaging to democracy and to 
channel energies away from authoritarian alternatives and toward 
democracy: "Legitimation... becomes the primary task of democratic 
leadership." (Linz, 1978: 45) Within this explanatory framework, the 
regime preferences of mass actors are understood largely as the 
product of acts of commission and omission by leaders engaged in a 
competitive struggle for the perceptions of the citizenry. 

This “opinion-leadership" model of actors' regime preferences is 
in two main ways similar to the "indoctrination" model of voters' 
party preferences. First, as Enelow and Hinich point out, that model 
in voting studies “offers no explanation of the behavior of 
candidates." (Enelow and Hinich, 1984: 4-6) Linz suggests that elite 
actors themselves may form regime preferences as the result of a 
complex and uncertain interaction between a variety of ideational 
factors, including intellectual traditions and movements, dominant 
zeitgeist's, and I.D.E.'s. (Linz, 1978: 18) But the "“opinion- 
leadership" model, like "indoctrination" models of voting, suggests 
that citizens' preferences can develop along a clearer causal path, 


extending from the influence of certain leaders to the perceptions 
and hence preferences of actors at the mass level. 


Instrumentalist Regimes Preferences among Real-World Actors: 


The suggestion that the complexity of meaningful inter-regime 
assessments and comparisons are beyond the capacity of many or most 
real-world actors, including many politically-informed actors, is 
plausible. But analysis of real-world decision situations has 
consistently indicated that actors confronted by complex alternatives 
do form preferences, particularly when they have access to cognitive 
devices which simplify estimation and calculation. The seeming 
impossibility of the assessments required by any instrumentalist or 
outcome-oriented theory of regime preferences may be mitigated in 


several important ways. First, a citizen attempting to form a 
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preference between two regimes, like a voter choosing between two 
political parties or any actors choosing between alternatives, does 
not need to predict the precise outcomes of those alternatives (and 
indeed, typically cannot do so). 

A citizen only needs to establish a range of probable outcomes 
under the two different options (an expected utility value described 
by a probability function) in order to choose between them. The more 
information available to a citizen regarding either likely policies 
or levels of danger of violence, the more accurately he can predict 
this range. Information shortcuts may be available to the citizen, 
and Popkin argues that "calculation shortcuts" assist voters in 
making complex choices, by focussing on differences between two 


alternatives rather than full-scale analyses of each. (1991: 91-5) 


Research on Regime Preferences in Spain: As part of a broader 
examination of the breakdown of Spain's interwar democracy and the 
transition to, and consolidation of, Spain's democracy in the 1970's 
and 1980's, research was conducted on the perceptions and assessments 
made by Rightist actors at both the mass and elite levels. In the 
case of the 1930's, this analysis was carried out through the use of 
the only available source of actors' discussions of alternative 
regimes: newspapers. For the case of Spain in the 1970's and 1980's, 
a more flexible and reliable research source was used: interviews 
with transition leaders and with Rightist actors at the mass level. 

Spain's interwar democracy (1931-36) degenerated into an 
increasingly violent confrontation between Left and Right, and its 
breakdown in a military coup in 1936 sparked the Spanish Civil War. 


In the face of a quasi-revolutionary situation, and with the backing 
of most Rightists at the mass level, General Francisco Franco 


consolidated authoritarian rule, and ruled until his death in 1975. 
Upon Franco's death, Spanish Rightists faced a choice between 
authoritarian maintenance and a transition to democracy. In 1976, 
King Juan Carlos appointed a reform-oriented government under Adolfo 
Suarez, which initiated a transition process. Most members of the 
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authoritarian regime's elite supported the transition,’ as did most 
Rightists at the mass level, who heavily backed the reform in a 
December, 1979, referendum vote.® These Rightist voters retained 
pro-democratic regime preferences throughout the late 1970's and 
1980's, despite severe economic recessions, rising terrorism and 
crime, minority status in the new democracy's party system, 
widespread dissatisfaction with both government policies and overall 
outcomes, and violent challenges to the new democracy. Generalized 


Rightist preferences for democracy over conservative dictatorship has 


thus played a crucial role in causing both Spain's transition and the 
consolidation of the new democracy since 1977. Explaining those 
preferences represents a significant priority. 

The research conducted on both Spain's interwar democracy and 
Spanish politics since the mid-1970's found that Spanish Rightists, 
at both the elite and mass levels, do make important assessments 
regarding likely outcomes under both existing and prospective 
regimes. And these assessments are meaningfully related to the 
regime preferences which these actors acted in the two decision- 
Situations described (the 1976 referendum and in the new democracy 
Since 1977, for instance during the 1981 coup attempt). 

Interviews were conducted both with a sample of the transition 
leadership and with a sample of highly conservative actors at the 
mass level, who had traditionally backed Franco's regime: self- 
employed small retailers, who have often been portrayed in other 
European countries as “the shock troops of an age of fascism and 
authoritarianism." (Koshar, 1990: 1) Despite previous support for 
authoritarian rule, these actors voted to democratize in 1976 and 
have rejected authoritarian appeals since then. 

Pre-test interviews suggested that these actors were either not 
able or willing to articulate their perceptions of political regimes 
when the interview sessions did not provide them with substantial 


amounts of time. It was decided that lengthier interview sessions, 


7fhe usual indicator given for this assertation is the lopsided vote in favor of 
reform by the last Francoist parliament. 


8Ninety-four percent of voters, including most Rightists, voted in favor of the 
transition; less than 3% cast “no” votes. 
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conducted with a relatively smaller number of participants, 
represented the best research strategy. A pool of these small- 
businesspeople was selected in coordination with business 
associations in Madrid, affiliated with several of the most heavily 
represented retail sectors in Madrid. Fifty interviews were 
conducted in Madrid in May-June, 1995, ranged from 1-1/2 to 2-3/4 
hours. The interviewees were distributed among several retail 
sectors prominent in Madrid: 40% operate textile or clothing shops; 
20% sell food products; 20% sell furniture and antiques; and 20% 
constituted a "miscellaneous" retail category. The ages of the 
interviewees ranged from 56 to 79; their median age was 62. Four of 
the sample were women. 

This group manifested political affiliations consistent with 
electoral profiles of self-employed and small retailers in other 
European countries: 88% voted for Rightist or Center-Right parties in 
the late 1970's and 1980's; none reported having cast a ballot for 
the Communist party. The policy issues most salient to them were 
ones affecting either their businesses or their circulation as 
private citizens: the general level of commercial and consumer 
activity; taxes; and street crime. A notable minority also 
considered moral issues important, particularly the status of "hard 


work" in Spanish society and of prostitution in the street. 


Actors' Perceptions of Alternative Regimes Prior to the 


Transition to Democracy: These Rightist actors were clearly ina 
position to assess likely outcomes under Franco's authoritarian 
regime. They generally perceived the risks of Francoist rule to have 
been low, in terms of the likelihood that would be exposed to either 
repression or violent conflict between the regime and its opponents. 
Survey evidence suggests that Francoist repression was perceived 
unevenly across the political spectrum: nearly all Spaniards on the 
Left describe Franco's rule as highly repressive while only half of 
Rightists do so. (Linz, et. al., 1981: 590) The interviews with 


Rightists at the mass level suggest that these actors perceived 


repression to be extensive, but selective: A strong majority agreed 
that under the old regime there were limits to what one could say 
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about politics in public, "in a high voice," or "outside circles of 
intimates." These actors recognized that Franco was repressive, but 
directed repression against opponents. 

Forty-eight of the 50 (96%) reported that they themselves had no 
personal experience with repression. Most reported that they had 
felt able to speak freely about national politics when with friends. 


They did not believe their experience was merely fortuitous: they 


believed that repression was predictably directed away from the 
apolitical such as themselves -- "I never did anything wrong"; “our 
family was normal"; "I never put myself into politics" -- and was 
applied instead to those who were active or vocal in opposing the 
regime. These Rightists also did not perceive as high the risk of 
exposure to extensive violence between the regime and those opposed 
to it: three-quarters of them described the opposition as "very weak" 
prior to the transition, and believed it probably could not have 
overthrown the regime or even "challenged the regime's control of the 
streets in... Madrid." 

They also believed these patterns in authoritarian policy-making 
and repression would broadly continue even after Franco's death: 
Eighty-eight percent of these mass actors reported that they had 
assumed Prince Juan Carlos, then the official heir, would become Head 
of State after Franco's death’, and had generally believed that his 
governance would not lead to radical changes in economic policy- 
making or patterns of repression. In this sense, their assessment of 
the Prince's general political orientation went part of the distance 
of answering the question not only of "after Franco, who?" but also 
"after Franco, what?" (Payne, 1987: 543) For these conservative 
Spaniards in the early 1970's, the prospective death of Franco did 
not provoke the types of wide-ranging concerns for the future that 
appear to have been generated during changes in leadership in cases 
in which the authoritarian succession was associated in the minds of 
the regime's supporters with high degrees of risk rather than 
Stability and continuity. 


93uan Carlos was named heir in 1969. Six of the 50 had believed that other 
figures, especially ambitious military leaders, might contest Juan Carios' 
succession, leading to conflict. 
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These Rightists, despite being exposed to little repression and 
conflict, clearly believed there were costs attendant to living under 
authoritarian rule: they were unanimous in referring to a general 
lack of "liberties" (libertades), which a significant number insisted 


were not of central importance to them, but which they wished their 
children to enjoy./° Their analyses of international sanctions on 
Spain's authoritarian regime were similar: All had been aware that 
Spain under Franco was politically and culturally isolated, and most 
typically had wanted their children to have greater access to 


education and job opportunities in Western Europe. 


How These Actors Assessed the Prospective Democracy Prior to the 


Transition: Prior to Spain's return to democracy, these Rightist 
citizens had perceived that it was unlikely that democracy would lead 
to highly disadvantageous outcomes. The sample group reported that 
prior to the transition they had been able to assess at least one 
likely feature of life under the prospective democracy: they had 
known that democracy would mean greater civil and political rights or 
"liberties," an outcome which they looked forward to. They also 
expected more contact with the outside world, above all Europe, and 
more often articulated this expanded access not in terms of trade but 
in terms of travel, cultural access, and linguistic, educational, and 
work opportunities for their children. 

When asked whether they had predicted specific outcomes under 
the prospective democracy, nearly all of these mass actors insisted 
that prior to the transition they had been unable to do so. Each 


respondent was asked a series of specific questions concerning 


political outcomes under a democracy: what types of political parties 
had they believed, prior to the transition, would probably be the 
largest in the new democracy; what types of economic policies would 


be likely to be enacted; and who might be Prime Minister after the 


first elections. In almost all cases, these actors insisted that 


they had been unable to engage in such predictions. Several became 


10unexpectedly, these actors manifested the concern with “improving the life 


chances of their children" which Mayer suggests is pronounced among small 
retailers (1975: 424, 436). 
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visibly frustrated with the questions, insisting that no observer 
could have predicted post-transition outcomes. One echoed 


Przeworski's well-known analysis regarding uncertainty, insisting 


that "the one thing you cannot know in a democracy is what is going 
to happen." Another respondent turned the question back on the 
interviewer: "What if I asked you who the next President of the 
United States would be -- would you be able to respond?" 

But these mass actors had in fact engaged in predictions of 
ranges of likely outcomes under the prospective democracy, through a 
process of "exclusion" rather than "inclusion": while they had felt 
unable to identify what specific types of events lay within the range 
of likely political outcomes in the prospective democracy, they had 
confidently identified a number of events which they believed to be 
unlikely, or which lay outside the range of probable outcomes. 
Specifically, these Rightists had believed that highly 
disadvantageous outcomes were unlikely. Each was asked whether 
whether they, prior to the transition, had assessed the probabilities 
of a series of disadvantageous events occurring in the prospective 
democracy; consistently, most had believed them highly unlikely. The 
respondents were asked if they had believed that significant level of 
violence were likely to occur between groups in the new democracy. 
Only two reported having considered this a serious possibility. 
Ninety-two percent of these mass actors (46 of the 50) had believed 
that private property ownership would probably not be threatened 
under the democracy. 

And 94% had believed that “revolutionary” or "radical" parties 
of the Left would not become among the largest political forces or 
attract very large number of votes in the first election. The 
overwhelming majority said that they had believed that no party more 
radical than "moderate socialists" would become one of the largest 
parties. Asked whether they had been surprised in 1977 by the modest 


(9.2%) share of the vote won by the Communist party, 88% said they 
had not been.}! 


llphe interviewees were also asked whether they had been surprised by the equally 
modest electoral success of Fraga's Alianza Popular. Thirty-nine of the 50 said 
that had been surprised by that election result. Their willingness to report an 
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These actors had predicted a range of likely political outcomes 
under the prospective democracy which excluded highly disadvantageous 
events, including threats to their businesses. They considered the 
costs of being included in the prospective democracy to be low, and 
because they considered it highly unlikely that violence directed 
against actors like themselves in the democracy, the risk-advantage 
of democracy over authoritarianism was accentuated even in the 
calculations of these traditional Francoists. 


Explaining Low Costs of Being Included: How did these actors 


explain the boundaries of this range of probable events? Responses 
almost invariably concerned one two developments: Sixteen 
participants (or 32% of the sample) believed that the Civil War had 
moderated Spaniards; over half of these made statements similar to 
the following: "no-one wanted another war." Twenty-three (46%) 
believed that changes in the social structure had moderated workers. 
In particular, these respondents emphasized the end of "hunger," 
widespread access to apartment ownership, cars, and (most commonly) 
refrigerators, and the development of welfare-state benefits.!2 Most 


references to social groups and communities were made to the 


neighborhood surrounding the small retailer's store, or, typically at 
most, the city of Madrid.} 


It would appear that these perceptions of likely outcomes under 
a prospective democracy were shared by other Spanish Rightists at the 


time, including business leaders. Carlos Ferrer Salat, head of the 


erroneous prediction in the case of the Right suggests that their claim of 
accuracy in the case of the Left is sincere. 

12a significant minority contrasted joblessness with and without unemployment 
benefits. 

13~he interviews provided evidence that the small retailers' assessments of 
social change had a causal influence on their regime preferences. The 
interviewees were asked whether they would have voted for "a rapid and complete 
transition to democracy" had a referendum been held instead in 1955 or 1960 
(depending on the age of the respondent). Only 22% of the group said that in 
that different context, they would have supported democratization with a degree 
of confidence similar to that of 1976, while 64% responded that they would either 
have voted against a rapid and complete transition or would have been more 
hesitant to support it. The concerns they voiced concerned likely outcomes in 
the democracy at that time: "I would have been afraid"; “we were not mature yet. 
Any atrocity could have occurred in those times"; “there were guarantees in the 
1970's. Back then, I do not think so." 


employers' association during the transition process, had believed 
that revolutionary politics were unlikely in Spain given changes in 
the social structure and the development of such measures as 
unemployment subsidies. He believes that this view was common among 
business leaders at the time./4 In 1976, Emilio Botin, a leading 
banker, outlined similar perceptions of likely democratic politics.) 
As Maravall and Santamaria suggest, Spain's "new industrial 
bourgeoisie" saw authoritarian rule as "dispensable," (1986: 80) and 
this was largely because it no longer provided benefits to compensate 
for the costs it had always imposed. 


The Limits of Opinion-Leadership in the Mid-1970's: The 


assessment which these actors made of likely outcomes under a 
prospective democracy suggests the limits of opinion-leadership. 
Until the initiation of the transition, it was the official and 
heavily-publicized position of the Francoist regime that a return to 
democracy would result in disorder and a revival of the Communist 
threat. A sample of the official interpretation suggests why 
Rightists may have rejected it: In October, 1975, Franco told a crowd 
assembled in the Plaza de Oriente in Madrid that “everything which 
has been going on in Europe is due to a Masonic-leftist conspiracy of 
the political class in collusion with Communist-terrorist 
subversion." (cited in Payne, 1987: 615) The political assumptions 
contained in such rhetoric appear have departed so sharply from the 
daily experiences of Spaniards that rather than being manipulated by 


their authoritarian rulers, most were aware that a significant gap 


existed between the regime's vision and the nature of the society 
around them. As Cardoso argues, "the reiteration of the same 
arguments about threats to national security will become less 
convincing" as conditions change over time. (1979: 49) It would 
appear that by the mid-1970's, this was the case in Spain. 

In the run-up to the 1976 referendum, actors at the mass level 
were also subjected to active campaigning by both proponents of 


14tnterview in Barcelona, July 26, 1993. 
15g] Pais (Madrid), August 1, 1976, pp. 24-5. 
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authoritarian maintenance and reformers. Such vigorous 
authoritarians as Blas Pifflar mounted full-scale political campaigns 
actively and publicly warnig of the dire consequences of 
democratization and championing a "no" vote. The referendum results 
show that actors, including Rightists, at the mass level 
overwhelmingly rejected the interpretations and assessments of the 
anti-democratic Right: only 2.6% of the electorate voted for 
authoritarian maintenance, while 73% voted to democratize (the 


remainder, mostly on the Left, abstained). 


Actors' Assessments in Spain's New Democracy After 1977: In 


1980, Carr posed a crucial question concerning the reliability of the 
preference for democracy which Spanish Rightists had formed in 1976: 
in 1976, [the middle] classes saw in a democratic regime a 
better prospect for stability than decrepit Francoism. Will 
they, when their interests are threatened or perceived to be 


threatened, turn against the new democracy as they did in the 
days of the Second Republic? (Carr, 1980: 180) 


Events in Spain after 1977 showed that Rightist support for democracy 
was not temporary, and instead proved to be resilient to choice- 
reversals, despite extensive economic and other problems. (Linz, et. 
al., 1981) 

After 1977, citizens of Spain's new democracy suffered Basque 
terrorism, rapidly rising crime, and severe recessions accompanied by 
among the highest rates of inflation and unemployment in Western 
Europe. Like citizens of all political colorations, Rightists were 
frustrated with these overall outcomes, and also with specific 
government responses to those problems. Spaniards in general 
expressed limits in the degree to which they believed democracy could 
do better: DATA survey evidence indicates that by 1981 more Spaniards 
believed that democracy did not "allow the resolution of the problems 
that we face" that believed it did. 


And in the late 1970's and 1980's, Rightist mass actors were, 


like in the 1976 referendum campaign, exposed to a variety of 


competing opinion-leaders attempting to influence their perceptions 
and regime preferences. On the Center-Right, the pro-democratic UCD 
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and Popular Party competed with spirited competitors, above all Blas 
Pinar's Fuerza Nueva (New Force), which consistently blamed poor 


performance on the democratic system and asserted the superiority of 
authoritarian alternatives. The variegated Spanish political scene 
of the late 1970's also provided the example of well-known anti- 
democratic leaders within the military, whose most spectacular effort 
was the 1981 coup attempt. 

Yet despite these frustrations and ready avenues for anti- 
democratic expression, Rightist actors consistently rejected 
exclusionary appeals and maintained pro-democratic preferences. 
Almost all Center-Right and Right voters cast ballots at the national 
level for the UCD and AP/CD; only 0.5% of the vote in 1977 and 2.1% 
in 1979 went to the anti-democratic Right. (Gunther, Sani, and 
Shabad, 1988) Generalized Rightist disinterest in exclusionary 
options was also demonstrated in February, 1981, which attracted 
support from some small number of extreme-Right civilians but which 
was overwhelmingly rejected by others: surveys at the time suggested 
that less than 4% of the population preferred a military-led regime. 
(1981 DATA survey) 

The Rightist mass actors interviewed expressed the 
dissatisfaction with policies to be expected of conservatives in a 
country dominated for two decades by Centrist and Center-Left 
governments. And yet dissatisfaction did not lead them to switch to 
pro-exclusionary preferences. The stability of their preference for 
democracy over authoritarian alternatives was once again based on 
their assessments of alternative possible regimes, assessments which 
they arrived at despite being exposed to competing and at times 
diametrically-opposed opinion-leadership messages. 

They judged the policies enacted in the democracy in the late 
1970's and 1980's to be unsatisfactory, but not threatening. Nor did 
they see the main Left party, the PSOE, as particularly distant. 
Over two-thirds of this sample group considered the PSOE not to 
“radical” in the first years of the new democracy. And fully 88% of 
these Rightists considered the PSOE not radical by 1981-82, when the 
Socialists emerged as Spain's largest party; only 12% said they were 
“very worried" or "somewhat worried" when the PSOE won the 1982 


election.!6 Several explicitly recognized that only modest distances 
separated the UCD from the in-coming PSOE in that election: one said, 
"we thought things would continue more or less the same." 

And because policy preferences between the major political 
groups did not diverge sharply, most of these actors doubted that any 
authoritarian government could pursue policies which they considered 
substantially more advantageous (or less disadvantageous) than those 
already being pursued in the post-transition years of 1977-82. The 
interviewees were asked whether any set of authoritarian rulers in 
Spain could plausibly provide solutions to three problems which were 
among the country's major concerns in this period: crime; high 
taxes; and economic recession. Their responses reveal the degree to 
which their support for the new democracy, was informed by the 
comparisons they made between alternative possible regimes. Only 12% 
of the respondents believed that the recession, unemployment, and 
inflation of the late 1970's could have been solved by a hypothetical 
authoritarian government more effectively than it was under the 
democracy. This was not because of broad assumptions of democratic 


"efficacy" or merely because many of them believed (as they did) that 
"militares" were not adept economic managers. 


Instead, they believed that Spain's overarching economic 
problems were caused by factors beyond the control of any government, 
authoritarian or democratic. In particular, they believed that 
economic problems were experienced across Western Europe, and in most 
cases that they were the result of the oil crises of 1973-74 and 
1979. As such, there was no reason to believe that an authoritarian 
government could solve them. Asked one respondent: "What are the 
militares going to do? Lower the price of oil in the world?" Sixty- 


two percent of the respondents did not believe that authoritarian 
rule would lead to lower taxes, because they believed that government 
responsibilities would remain, roughly speaking, the same regardless 
of who governed. In the cases of both macro-level economic 


management and broad fiscal policy, these actors did not believe that 


160f these 6 respondents, four said that they had been concerned about property 
ownership in 1982, while two had been preoccupied by the possibility of 
substantially higher taxes. 
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other citizens were the problem and so did not believe that excluding 
them represented a solution.?? 


Opinion Leadership and Rational Comparisons: The contexts in 


which Spanish Rightists formed regime preferences in the mid- 1970's 
through the early 1980's were consistently characterized by 
competition between leaders with diverging agendas, who attempted to 


influence the perceptions of mass actors, including their assessments 
of the desirability or undesirability of alternative regimes. This 
competition represents and important challenge to the opinion- 
leadership model: while it is true that leaders attempted to 
influence mass actors, the opinion-leadership model does not appear 
to provide an explanation for the selection process in which mass 
actors nonetheless engaged: Spanish Rightists tended to reject the 
interpretations offered by one set of leaders while “accepting” those 
offered other sets. 

An approach which instead assumes that mass actors engage in 
assessments of their own, can explain the selection process which 
took place in this competitive environment. The Spanish case 
provides evidence that mass actors formed regime preferences 
consistent with a rational comparison of existing and hypothetical 


regimes alternatives. But more important, the Spanish case provides 
evidence that mass actors actually did engage in the calculations 
suggested by such an approach: while the actors interviewed (at both 
the mass and elite levels) may not have engaged daily in comparisons 
of likely outcomes under democratic and authoritarian alternatives, 
such comparisons were embedded in their perceptions and analyses 
nonetheless. Most obviously, in the late 1970's and early 1980's, 
Rightists concluded that authoritarian rulers would do little better 
than democracy at economic management and would moreover impose 


l7fhis does not mean that these Rightists were unable to identify problems which 
they believed an authoritarian government probably would be able to solve more 
effectively than a democratic government: fully 84% of this sample said that an 
authoritarian regime could reduce rates of crime. But most also insisted that 
they did not therefore prefer to be excluded: crime was not sufficiently 
important to cause them to run the risks associated with authoritarian rule. 
Several referred to increased crime as "the price to be paid for democracy," 
which they willingly paid. 
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additional costs and risks. Given this calculus, authoritarianism 


was not cost-effective for them, and they maintained a preference for 


democracy. In terms of the "strategic situation" facing aspiring 
exclusionary leaders on the Right, a "coup constituency" of the kind 


which propelled Francisco Franco to power in 1936 did not exist. The 
basis for a consolidated Spanish democracy had been created. 
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INTRODUCTION 


has been devoted to the understanding 
extent to which residing in ntrated poverty neighborhoods affects 
orientations and behaviors. : 1 , less attention has been 
devoted to the understanding of how Whi as a racial group, are affected by 
living in concentrated poverty neighborhoods’. Utilizing a unique data set, 
this research addresses the foregoing detailed gaps in the underclass 


literature by analyzing the political consequences for poor Whites who inhabit 


concentrated poverty communities. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
CONCENTRATED POVERTY AND UNDERCLASS BEHAVIORS 
Most of tl ] ] on the urban undercla 
on the sociological, economic and psychological disposition of neighb 
residents. In comparison to the residents in working or middle class 
neighborhoods, such studies have underscored the fact that African-American 


residents of concentrated poverty communities face multiple barriers at the 


neighborhood level, which include limited employment opportunities, feelings 


of learned helplessness, and alienation (Wilson 1987; Kasarda 1989; Hochschild 


ver the last decade social scientists have focused a great deal f 
re arch attention n tl irdban underclass and concentrated poverty 
rh} ho 12 me the rescidqdentc £311 helaw fhe 
ie L rPrevl1 is 1 Ss ar Cii na Locusea on severai aspects, inciuaing 
the f lowing four: L theoretical explanations for the existence of the 
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| Wolf 1995 Richett: and awwhill 1] encks 1989; Kasarda 1993;Huges 1989); 
| 3 the proliferation f aberrant behaviors Loury 1985; Mead 1992; Murray 
| 1984; Lemann 1986; Gilder 1981; Jencks and Peterson 1991; Auletta 1982); and 
4 its racial composition (Mincy 1991; Tienda 1989; Moore 1989). 
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sadvantaged ho« (Si ivan 1989; 


Ashkinzaze 1991; Mclanahan and in} 1989; Tienda and Sti 


hat used 


hought -provoking, 


is a dearth of research on the extent to which residence in concentrated 


overty neighborhoods affe iti or. In fact, only two 


have attempted to address this issue, but data limitations and shortcomings 


which make additional research necessary. First, Cohen and Dawson (1993) 


f 
1989; Moss and Tilly 1991; Danziger and Gottschalk 1988; Wilson and Wacquant 
1989 
The most cogently formulated as weil as specified theoretical 
explanations of the urban underclass and concentrated poverty communities . 
inderscore the importance of structural and ntextual factors Subsequently 
indergirding much of the 2search is an emphasi on social isolation, which is 
variously defined as the lack of contact r sustained interaction with 
individuals and institutions in mainstream society. As a leading authorit on : 
the study and articulation of the urban underclass, William Julius Wilson has 
convincingly argued that "the differences in the experience of poor families 
who live in concentrated poverty neighborhoods and those who live in other ! 
less impoverished neighborhoods is concentration effects of which social 
isolation is primary" (Wilson 1987). 
Indeed, research on the socially isolating aspects of concentrated 
poverty neighborhoods has revealed that residents in concentrated poverty 
communities lack exposure to conventional role models who maintain stable 
families, are regularly employed and are involved in community issues (Wilson 
and Wacquant 1989; Wilson 1987; Anderson 1989; Cohen and Dawson 1993); (2 
social isolation erodes the opportunity structures of residents by limiting 
access to job networks, marriage partners, economic opportunities, only to 
those found in (i Orfield and 
1991); and (3 
that the social isolation of concentrated poverty neighborhoods facilitate 
social disorganization, which has left a huge void in WHE to be active 4 
communities (Alex-Assensoh 1995; Sullivan 1989; Rossi and Wright 1989; Wilson ( 
1987). 
While the foregoing research has been extremely tM there 
studies 
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not evaluate the 


behavior an 


rated poverty neighborhoods, 
below the poverty line. Therefore, 
re very important in bringing about the 
poor neighborhoods, they w 
neighborhoods, which are known to face 


isolation, and dysfunctional family 


CONCENTRATED POVERTY AND THE EMERGING WHITE UNDERCLASS 
Invariably, while research on the urban underclass as well as 


concentrated poverty communities has focused largely on non-political issues 


and behaviors, it has also focused primarily on African-Americans (Jencks and 


1991; Lawson 1991; Mead 1992; Murray 1984, 1995 Wilson 1987; Wilson 
and Wacquant 1989; Loury 1985; Orfield and Ashkinaze 1991). However, it is 
recent American Bureau of the Census data that the economic forces 
are responsible for the growing schisms between the "haves" and the "have 
nots" in urban America have crossed the color line; also, they have affected 
small and medium sized inner-city white communities. In particular, the 
results of several aspects of the 1990 census have shown that the largest 
increase in concentrated poverty neighborhoods occurred among non-Hispanic 


Whites (Pear 1993). 
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Additionally, the 199 census has confirmed the evidence that Whites-- 
who reside in the nation soncentrated poverty neighborhoods are manifesting 
'underclass" behaviors (Alex-Assensoh 199 Murray 1993). According to social 
scientists and commentat 3 a new trend in white illegitimacy has , 
foreshadowed the emergen fr a white under 3S Murray 1993 Kaus 1994 

Based on various tested factors, including the foregoing literature 
review, it is evident that Whites are increasingly residing in concentrated | 

i 
poverty neighborhoods and that they are exhibiting so-called inderclass" 
behaviors. Helpfully, the literature also d ments the negative impact that 
such socially isolating contexts have had on the behavior of African- 

Americans. 

However, what flows from the foregoing research context as unaddressed 
issues, are three pertinent questions about the political consequences for 
Whites, who live in concentrated poverty neighborhoods: First, since social 
isolation is supposed to be a most debilitating aspect of concentrated poverty 
neighborhoods, it is necessary to determine the level of politically relevant, 
social isolation in the concentrated poverty neighborhood unde — 
as compared with the low poverty neighborhood 

The second query, that is amply addressed by the current the 
effect of socially isolated comce=memated poverty neighborhoods 
political attitudes of poor Whites. The pertinence of this in e to 
the abundance of the research literature, which shows such str tion 
between political attitudes as an interest in government, trus ment, 
and overall political participation (Abmmmmmmem 1982; Aberbach 1 and + 
Nie 1972). 
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Thirdly, the study assesses the effect of socially isola rated 
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overty neighborhood of Franklinton an 


low poverty neighborhood of 
ges that make it particular 
research question. Invariably, what 
ata set for this study was collected 
examination of the political consequences of living in 
communities. Certainly, it is unusual in its focus on 


centrated poverty communities, especially whereby at least 40% of t 


t 
idents live below the poverty line or level. Indeed, since poverty is 
depicted as a peculiar African-American problem, the data set 
inclusion of residents from predominantly concentrated white 
or low poverty neighborhoods. 
antly white urban underclass communities can 
Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; and 
Indiana, several factors combine to earmark the Ohio capital of 
Columbus as an ideal case study context for a study of political behavior in 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods. First and foremost, it is a frostbelt city 


rienced massive job loss in the manufacturing sector, which once 


served as the economic backbone for the city in providing jobs for poorly 


skilled and under-educated workers. Second, partly as a consequence of de- 
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f 
industrialization ‘olumbus was one of the ten cites which witnessed the 
largest increase in the number of ghetto ; r between 1970 and 1980 (Jargowsky 
and Bane 1991 Third and most important f all is the so-called ghetto poor 
n Columbus which includ not only Blacks but also a significant population i 
£ Whites 
Ten variables wer selected from th lata set for the purpose of this 
inalysi iceptualization and operationalization of these variables are 
lelineated on Table I. However consistent with the theoretical thrust of this 
research, the, in be divided into independent and dependent variables, and 
the independent variables include neighborhood context, age, education as well H 
is gender The dependent variables are a host of attitudes, which have often 
ncluded the interest in local government, an interest in national government, 
trust in government and such politically relevant behaviors as voting, non- 
electoral activity and, organizational membership. 
(TABLE I ABOUT HERE] 
The Methodology 
The first step in the methodological process, is to 
Whites in low poverty and concentrated poverty neighborhoo 
data set, which is comprised of Whites as well as African-A___ 
middle and upper class residents. These strict criteria yielded a sample of 
109 respondents, who were classified as poor, White, and the residents of 
either low poverty or concentrated poverty neighborhoods. Poor Whites are . 
characterized as those who reported that they ma 
a standard that is much stricter than the Census ; 
Contingency table analysis was utilized to 
various levels of social isolation in concentrat 
neighborhoods. Ordinary least square regression 
effects of neighborhood context and the specific! 
political attitudes and po] form 
of the OLS regression mode] 
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be contiguous i 
selected on the basis 
eeping with the urban underclass hypothesis a 
separate the affects of race and neighborhood. 


SOLATION AND CONCENTRATED POVERTY NEIGHBORHOODS 


the the ( linchpin of research on 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods, it is important to demonstrate its 


existence in concentrated poverty neighborhoods as compared with low poverty 


neighborhoods. Figures I-II illustrate the results of the contingency table 


analysis that was utilized to examine levels of social isolation in the two 
neighborhoods under examination. 

As Figure I shows, poor Whites in the concentrated poverty neighborhood 
are more than twice as likely as their counterparts in the low poverty 
neighborhood to live below the poverty line. In light of the low employment 
rates, the high rate of poverty is not surprising. Less than half of the 

idents in the concentrated poverty neighborhood reported working full time 
or part time. In contrast, however, almost 70% of the residents in the low 
poverty neighborhood reported either full or part-time employment. 

While being employed is the norm in the low poverty neighborhood, 
employment appears to be the exception among residents in concentrated poverty 


neighborhoods. The alarming percentages of joblessness and poverty in the 


‘roncentrated poverty neighborhoods are operationalized as census tracts 
where 4 r more of the residents fall below the poverty line. In contrast 
low poverty neighborhoods are operationalized as census tracts, where 20% or 
less of the residents fall below the poverty line. Again, the most significant 
iifference between concentrated poverty and low poverty neighborhoods is the 
existenc £f social isolation. 

During the initial data collection phase, census tracts were selected on 

: the basis of three criteria: First, tracts were selected on the basis of the 
poverty rates of residents. Second, all tracts that were selected to comprise 
concentrated or low 3 with | 
the notion of a nei f 
racial homogeneity s well 
as in an effort to 
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mparison to 
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government subsidies, 
and subsidized housing. Residents 


times more likely 


in today’s tight labor market, a 


ement for most moderate-to-well paying, legitimate 


of such a qualification almost certainly guarantees 


1 half of Franklinton residents reported having 


{ t 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods reveal the inter-connectedness of the two 
phenomena and their roles in perpetuating the social isolation of concentrated 
poverty neighborhoods 
Furthermore, the American dream of home and car ownership eludes poor p 
Whites in concentrated poverty neighborhoods As reported in Figure I over 
half f the residents in the low poverty neighborhood reported that they owned 
a home mpared t nly £ the resident in the concentrated poverty 
1eighborhood Even, much more surprising is the fact that ver 5 £ the : 
I idents in concentrated poverty neighborhoods do not own either a car or 
truck The lack of transportation severely limits employment opportunities 
for its residents as compared to residents in other neighborhoods for whom | 
public transportation i accessible. In light of the problems of Kasarda’s 
patial mis-match thesis--wherein low-skilled jobs are located in the suburbs, a 
while low-skilled employees are located in inner-city communities--it is 
inderstandable that inner-city residents are chronically unemployed (Kasarda 
1985). ; 
[FIGURE II ABOUT HERE] 
Social isolation is also evident in 
residents in the concentrated poverty nei 
residents of the low poverty neighborhood 
poverty neighborhood are more likely to b } 
including public assistance, food stamps _ | 
in the concentrated poverty neighborhood are almost three _xx 
to receive public assistance (Figure I), almost twice as likely to receive 
f i stamps (Figure II), and almost six times more likely to live in public ' 
housing (Figure II) as residents in the low poverty neighborhoods. 
Related to poverty and joblessness is the lack of educational 
credentials. For example, high school 
jobs. Therefore, the lack 
inemployment. Less tha, 
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(Figure II). In contrast, 
poverty neighborhood of Hillto 


These data show that resid 


neighborhoods. Almost 
in the concentrated poverty neighborh 
lacked credible role models (Figure 
very serious deficit in inner 
stallizes deviant behavior. 

In a large measure, the aforementioned data unequivocally Lustrated 
that the poor Whites, in the concentrated poverty neighborhood, are socially 
isolated, especially when they are compared with their counterparts in the low 
poverty neighborhood. Poor Whites--who inhabited the 
concentrated poverty neighborhood--were more likely to be jobless, unemployed, 
have lower levels of education, and live in neighborhoods that are dangerous 
as well as devoid of legitimate role models. 

Consequently, the higher levels of social isolation among poor Whites in 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods are expected to have a negative effect on 

litical behavior. Poor Whites, in concentrated poverty nei J ] are 
also expected to harbor more cynical attitudes about the political system and 
be less interested in political issues. Poor Whites in concentrated poverty 


neighborhoods are expected to be less active in all areas of political 


participation, including electoral activities like voting, as well as non- 


electoral activities like attending community meetings. 


acquired a high schoof 63% of the 
residents in the low ring earned a 
higher qualification. of the concentrated 
poverty neighborhood are less educated than their counterparts in low poverty 
neighborhood, a factor which perpetuates poverty and social isolation. : 

Neighborhood deterioration is another indication of social isolation in 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods. Residents in the concentrated poverty 
neighborhood were almost twice as likely as residents in the low poverty 
neighborh 1 to report illegal drug activity as a big problem in their area of 
residence (Figure II). The problem is also related to residents’ perceptions 


momen 
nell 


W 


includes attending community meetings, working with others solv 
participating in protest marches and contacting political 
xt on non-electoral activity is 
contrary to the social isolation hypothesis, neighborhood 
positive influence on non-electoral participation. This 


poor Whites who live 


In addition to the 
is the positive relationship 
between education and non-electoral activity. This reveals that it is the more 
educated segment of the poor, who participate in non-electoral activity. 
Similar to the results for voting activity is the negative relationship 


between gender and non-electoral activities. Women are less likely to involve 


themselves in non-electoral activities than their male counterparts. 


| t 
Neignbornooda Context anda rolitical rarticipation 
TABLE li ABOU] HAERE} 
1 ariecy L lvicties Tali inde? ne rubric > | 
participation Vemonstratedad on labies Lt il Che J Lis r Suits ror 
tn ral ina non-e€i rorms ol I participation. 
ALtnougn neignporn nctex nas 1 jative intiuence on n voting 
r poor wnites, tne soerricient ls Mait ana 
stant £4 pant Pahl, TT The positive relat nshivp between voting activitv 
ac ania ige, respe lively evealisS na and lore eaucatea wnhites 
are more likely to vote. The negative relationship between gender and votine ! 
acCivity reveal tnat are iess likely t vote tnan men. Therefore witn 
2 
4 raei dance - ncentrated vovertv neichborhoods 
: ing resiaenc in l ntratea poverty neignpornooda: 
voting a lvity 1s niy one or the man -ypes of political actS in wnhicn 
Amaricane angage influence rhe noi i rica? Anather hit leee 
ame ri ans engage inriuence tne policicail stem. ANnOotner userui Dut iess 
weil aocumentea form ft LitCicai participation 1S non-eliectorai activity, q 
“Ant aw 
suggests that ME in concentrated poverty neighborhoods are | 
more likely to become involved in non-electoral forms of activity than poor ; 
he 
n 
10 


In contrast to the findings voting activity, age has a negativ 
on non-electoral ¢ ity eby suggesting that older Whites 


than their younger 


findings 


poor whites who live in ntrated poverty neighborhoods are more likely 


than poor Whites in neighborhoods with lower levels of poverty to belong to 


organizations. Also, the findings underscore the fact that women are more 
likely to belong to organizations than their male counterparts. The positive 
relationship between organizational membership, education and age, 
respectively, indicates that older and more educated Whites are more likely to 


belong to organizations than their younger and less educated counterparts. 


Neighborhood Context 
(TABLE III ABOUT HERE] 

Political scientists have invariably highlighted the importance of 
political attitudes in predicting political behavior. For example, previous 
studies have shown that the more interested citizens are in politics, the 
higher the like their participation. Consequently, the positive 
relationship between neighborhood context and interest in national politics 
has shown that poor Whites, who live in concentrated poverty neighborhoods, 
are more interested in national political affairs than their counterparts in 
low poverty neighborhoods (Table III). Gender, education and age also exert 
statistically significant influences. Accordingly, poor white women are less 
likely to be interested in politics than poor white men, while older and more 


educated whites are more likely to be interested in politics than their 


are 

less likely to participate in non-electoral activity [x 

counterparts. Surely, this is not very surprising, and it is especially so 

Since non-electoral activity involves a great deal of physical involvement and 

energy which may limit the involvement of older citizens. 

rganizational membership is an important precursor to both electoral 

and non-electoral participation. As the results in Table II reveal, 

neighborhood context has a statistically significant influence on 

organizational membership among the poor Whites. The J suggest that 
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to participate, 


campaigning. The j eighborhood contex 
strongest impact and th nly r signi 
government able III). y ior findings 


exerted a positive influence, neighborhood context has a negative influence 
Poor Whites, who live in concentrated poverty neig ( less 
who live in 


low poverty neighborhoods. This is not =p he dire 


circumstances 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
This e) y research has focused on three questions. 


addressed the existence of s lal ij ion in concentrated pove 


neighborhoods. Second, it assessed the impact of social isolation on political 


activities, both electoral and non-electoral. Third, the study addressed the 


younger and less well educated counterpar 
By all accounts, n only does neignhbornood sntext influence interest 
in national poll ics, DU aiso inrtiuences interes in d Ladle 
III). Similarl he p itive relationship between neighborh 1 ntext and , 
im lar al + indicatec that whet whan lica “Ancant 
interest aL DOLLECICS ingicates that WIC L 1 -Oncentractea 
poverty neighborhoods ar iore likely > be in rested in l il political 
sdiication re lean elated to nt rect lacal rhe 
education are als positi ly related t LI in local politi , therel ! 
revealing ~-nat oiaer ana more eaucatedad whi s are interestea in local 
mat mat ee ere fhan thaisr nA lace «uel? art nrarnartca 
poiilctical tnan neir younger ana ieSs weil eaucated untCerparcts 
Ant ana in anvernment Tha measacirea Amariran sane 
CONTEXT ana Crust in go rnmenct. ine measure rrust tnat American citizens 
have placed in the political system and polit _ AfFficiale hae heen declining 
=inere the late 194 Aherhach 1969 Tn fact nolitical 
Since iale Aberbacn Lact, DOLIT1IiCal SCILENTISTS Nave 
shown that the less tru: people have ing rnment the less likely they are 
seneciallyvy in electoral lika wating | 
especially in electoral activities like voting and 
ayvartrta + } 
t exerts the 
fluence on trust in 
netiahharhana cantert 
CULLLOEAL 
raran ay "ear 
Meee 11) Concentrated poverty neignborhoods. 
r1rsct, 4 
if 
= 
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large measure, the findings have 
rerty neighborhoods were more li 
hborhoods to participate and express interest 
of depressing activity, the findings suggested tl 
isolating contexts have facilitated hyper-political activity among 
Whites. These activities suggest that poor Whites in socially 
communities and especially those with more education participat 
to redress long-standing community problems. The concentration of poor Whites 
provides the necessary political base for non-electoral activities in the form 
of community meetings, protesting and demonstrating, and working together to 
solve neighborhood problems. 
While the findings are inconsistent with initial expec 
not inexplicable. In fact, these findings have highlighted the importance tha 
broader political contexts can play in explaining political be 
Columbus, Ohio, every neighborhood belongs to an Neighborhood 
which, in turn, links it to the broader city policy-making process. 
Commissions are responsible for bringing neighborhood grievances to the 
attention of the city council and other relevant officials. They frequently 


consult with zoning and development boards regarding construction and zonin 


changes in neighborhoods. Thus, the broader political context provides a 


desirable structure, which connects neighborhood residents with the local 


| 
impact of socially isolating neighborhood contexts on political attitudes 
Overwhelmingly, poor Whites in concentrated poverty neighborhoods 
jemonstrated higher levels of social isolation than their counterparts in the 
low poverty neighborhoods. The expectation was that social isolation would 
have a negative influence on political attitudes and political activities 
Surprisingly the findings have demonstrated that while socially isolating 
neighborhood context has had a positive influence on non-electoral behavio: 
it has had a negative influence on electoral behavior. These findings 
underscore the importance of differentiating among various forms of political 
participation. 
13 


thermore, since 


increase our understanding of the 


Instead of assuming that are monolithically apathetic and 


governing process. Therefore, neighborhoods with such problems as the ones 
sampled in this study, may actually be more active in community political 
activities than neighborhoods that are less beleaguered. 
Interestingly the findings of this study are similar to the findings of ; 
Berry, Portney and Thomson in The Rebirth of Urban Democracy (1993). Thev have 
convincingly argued that integrating structures of strong democratic 
neighborh 1 government int the local government regime can have a positive 
influence on citizenry participation (Berry, Portney and Thompson 1993). Above 
all, they have shown that social isolation does not necessarily lead to 
political isolation, and that political structures can go a long way in 
connecting socially isolated citizens to mainstream society. The findings 
also suggest that although the concentrated poverty neighborhoods are isolated 
from mainstream society, there might be a high degree of what Robert Putnam 
calls social capital--which facilitates coordination and cooperation among 
residents for the mutual benefit of all neighborhood residents. 
At the same time, however, the study suggests that socially isolating 
neighborhood contexts negatively impact trust in government and to a lesser 
extent, participation in electoral activities. Although the beta coefficient 
for the relationship between neighborhood context and electoral activities 
fell just short of statistical significance, the negative relationship 
Suggests that the dailv impact of bein noor compounded bv h enaci all: ' 
suggests that the daily impact of being poor, compounded by the socially 
isolating neighborhood contexts depress electoral activity. Fur 
trust in government is often associated with voting activity, the negative and . 
statistically significant relationship is also very important. Together, these 
findings suggest that when it comes to participating in ways that affect the 
formal, electoral structure of government, the socially isolating neighborhood 
context has a negative influence. These findings are especially sobering and ; 
unsettling since voting is the most efficient way of expressing policy 
preferences and in effecting long-lasting change in the political system. 
The study has also gone a long way to 7 . 
14 
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non-participative, FMEtHEMMM should continue to assess how individual and 
contextual influences lead to varied political outcomes among the poor. 

Although, the study has made significant strides in providing 
information on a previously unaddressed question, unanswered questions and 
limitations highlight profitable lines of inquiry for future research. First, 
data limitations prevent actual testing of the hypothesis that the broadex 
political context facilitates non-electoral activity among the poor in 
concentrated poverty neighborhoods. Second, while socially isolating 
neighborhood contexts have received a great deal of attention, there is a need 
to understand the extent to which social Sms EM ocontexts-- 
especially single parent households--affect political behavior. Third, more 
sophisticated methodological i MMMM wath analyses to examine 

the direct as well as the indirect inf mm! isolation on political 
participation. 
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Still unaddressed by political scientists, however, are the 
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TABLE I :INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND OPERATIONALIZATIONS 


CONCEPTS OPERATIONALIZATIONS 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT (X QUALITATIVE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE WHERE |! 
REPRESENTS CONCENTRATED POVERTY 
NEIGHBORHOODS AND 0 REPRESENTS LOW POVERTY 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


EDUCATION (xX, VARIABLE RANGING EARS OF EDUCATION TO 
POST-COLLEGE 


GENDER (X;,) QUALITATIVE VARIABLE WHERE | REPRESENTS 
WOMEN 


AGE (X, VARIABLE RANGING FROM 21 TO 93 YEARS OF AGE 


TABLE 1 (CONTINUED): DEPENDENT VARIABLES AND OPERATIONALIZATIONS 


CONCEPTS OPERATIONALIZATIONS 


MEMBERSHIP IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS (Y;) SCALE OF RANGING FROM 0 TO SEVEN WHICH 
MEASURES THE NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS 
RESIDENTS BELONG TO 


INTEREST IN GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS (Y,) HOW INTERESTED ARE YOU IN POLITICS? WOULD 
YOU SAY 1. NOT INTERESTED AT ALL; 2. SOMEWHAT 
INTERESTED; 3. RARELY; 4 NEVER 


TRUST IN GOVERNMENT (Y;,) HOW MUCH OF THE TIME DO YOU THINK YOU CAN 
TRUST THE GOVERNMENT TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT? 1 
NEVER; 2. SOME OF THE TIME; 3. MOST OF THE TIME; 
4. JUST ABOUT ALWAYS. 


ELECTORAL PARTICIPATION (Y,) SCALE OF VOTING IN PRESIDENTIAL AND LOCAL 
ELECTIONS. NOW THINK ABOUT THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS SINCE YOU WERE OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE, 
HAVE YOU ALWAYS VOTED; SOMETIMES VOTED OR 
HARDLY EVER VOTED IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS? 
THINKING ABOUT LOCAL ELECTIONS IN COLUMBUS 
SINCE YOU WERE ELIGIBLE TO VOTE, HAVE YOU 
ALWAYS VOTED, SOMETIMES VOTED OR HARDLY 
EVER VOTED IN LOCAL ELECTIONS? 


NONELECTORAL PARTICIPATION (Y, SCALE OF PARTICIPATION IN THE FOLLOWING 
ACTIVITIES: DEMONSTRATION MARCH; WORK WITH 
OTHERS TO SOLVE COMMUNITY PROBLEMS; 
ATTENDED COMMUNITY MEETING AIMED AT SOLVING 
A COMMUNITY PROBLEM; CONTACTED PUBLIC 
OFFICIAL ABOUT COMMUNITY PROBLEM. 
RESPONDENTS WERE ASKED IF--IN THE LAST FOUR 
YEARS--THEY HAD PARTICIPATED IN THESE 
ACTIVITIES NEVER, ONCE OR MORE THAN ONCE. 
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| | | 
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Figure I. Social Isolation and ¢ 
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Table II: Politically Relevant Particip 


Depeé 


Independent No 
Variables 


Neighborhood 
Context 


Gender 
(Woman) 


Education 

Age 

Constant 

Adj R 48 


Cases 104 


Note: Entries are standardized ordinary least square 
*** p< .01, one-tailed test 
** p< .05, one-tailed test 
* psx.10, one-tailed test 
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Table III: Political Attitudes 


Independent Interest in 
Variables Local Govt 


Neighborhood 
Context .13° 


Gender 
(Woman) -.04 


Education 
Age 


Constant 53 


Adj R jl 


Cases 104 


Note: Entries are standardized ordinary least squar 
*** psx .O1, one-tailed test 
** psx .05, one-tailed test 
* ps one-tailed test 
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Tocqueville on the Covenantal Tradition of American Democracy 

James T. Schleifer has suggested that each generation reinterprets Tocqueville's Democracy in 
America, reflecting these readers’ concerns perhaps as much as the author's intentions.! Scholars of the 
past three decades have explored Tocqueville's amazingly accurate prophesy of the collapse of American 
public life, turning to such themes as the relationship between natural freedom and civil liberty, and the 
relationship between human being and citizen in a democratic age. Some of the most perceptive insights 
about modern democratic societies and liberal theory have come from those who have looked specifically 
at Tocqueville's analysis of religion in America. 

Scholars have drawn two opposing conclusions from Tocqueville's characterization of the affinity 
between political and religious opinions. One view asserts that Tocqueville offers salutary myth as an 
agent for social control.2 He argues, they say, that a doctrinal veneer covering majority opinion redirects 
self-interest toward public-spirited action. In contrast, other scholars maintain that Tocqueville discussed 
the social consequences of religion as a political institution, but understood religion as more than human 
invention. Tocqueville believed, they argue, that people are naturally inclined to seek ultimate 


significance beyond human endeavors. «In this view, the mores garnered from religious teachings 


encourage the self-control necessary for self-government, but the power of these beliefs originates in an 


innate desire for the transcendent. 

I accept the view that Tocqueville believes we have a natural desire to understand our ultimate 
purpose. He argues that this transcendental urge can be satisfied by “simple ideas" common to a number 
of faiths, and that this desire and its religious resolution can protect liberty in democratic times. 
Drawing such conclusions, Tocqueville neither advocated myths for a mass public, nor simply proffered 
aristocratic institutions to channel the democratic tide. 

Accepting the possibility of a mutual attraction between political practice and revelatory teachings 
— even the teachings of “simple ideas" -- encumbers the modern liberal theorist's usual formulation of the 


relationship between private reason and public action, one that typically avoids exploring the source of 


|_| 


private judgments. Introducing the idea of the transcendent prohibits us from reducing the basis for 
common purpose to the confluence of private interests. Instead, Tocqueville reveals a more complex core 
of will and faith, reason and revelation, and dependence as well as free assent. 

Tocqueville anticipates our modern dilemma of reconciling the dependency that faith requires with 
an essential liberal belief in the autonomy of human will. Some scholars argue that he harmonized this 
tension by concluding that America had evolved a functional set of religious principles, an American 
religion, from the many revealed religions in America.> Tocqueville furnishes evidence supporting this 
interpretation, discussing how a commonly held public philosophy substitutes for a commonly held faith. 
Differing from these scholars who emphasize civil religion as Tocqueville's subject, others conclude that 
he considers nothing less than the teachings of revealed religion for this enduring role as America's moral 
foundation.© Influencing self-government profoundly, yet indirectly, revealed religion placed some beliefs 
beyond question, if not wholly beyond doubt. The vitality of religious teachings depended on conscious 
choice as the foundation of assent. Choice was protected by the separation of church and state, along with 


a practical association of belief to the experience drawn from daily life; both were required for free 


exercise of private will in assent to common belief. 


Understanding Tocqueville's achievement as one that does more than reconcile religious faith to 
liberal tenets compels us to examine our belief that America is primarily the product of liberal philosophy. 
Tocqueville called himself a liberal of a new kind and what he observed in North America was based on a 
theory and practice of a new kind, one not wholly liberal in its design. Analyzing this new design, 
Tocqueville depicts a complex relationship between private judgment and common belief, one that belies 
the simplicity of his familiar statement, “Religion is the first of [America's] political institutions." For 
religion to play a political role required a particular institutional context, and a distinct conception of 
citizenship that Donald Lutz and others have characterized as "covenantal." 

Early covenants and compacts informed secular constitutions and the emerging federalist form in 


colonial New England.’ Citizens not only contracted to create a political body, they, as one body, also 
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compacted spiritual obligations with God. Covenanting and compacting established a social contract not 
simply through individual assent, but, by political right and transcendental authority, assumed a 
harmonious relationship between reasoned private judgment and the revelatory basis of community. In 
coupling such religious and political documents and beliefs, colonists also presumed a relationship 
between God and a covenanting people capable of self-government. 

The theory of sovereignty entailed in such assumptions differs not only from the conception of rule 
liberal individualism produced, but also from earlier covenanting peoples’ experience of the divine grant 
of sovereignty to a king.* While the Puritans described themselves in terms of a New Zion, and New 
Jerusalem, the success of their exodus depended on a covenant that allowed self-government. 

"Popular sovereignty” as part of a theory of self-government requires an understanding of the self 
that governs, including a moral capacity to make choices in the context of community.? As Lutz describes 
the situation in New England, “ultimately, the people as a people, attempted to govern themselves 
through their own consent."!° For such ideas to yield self-governing, rather than tyrannical practices, the 


institutions that constitute a community must "be more than institutions for collective decision-making. 


There must be values, attitudes, and commitments -- a mental stance, if you will -- that lead people to 


frame their discourse, approach problems, and justify solutions in terms of the long-term community 
interests."!! 

Although Tocqueville never used the term covenantal, I believe he interpreted the relevance of the 
Puritan world to America's character in a substantially similar way.'2 He emphasized two inseparable 
elements of America's covenantal founding, its religious and its republican practices. The Puritans 
“harmonized heaven and earth" through practical applications of faith in daily life. Self-government was 
integral to colonial expressions of religious faith, expressions that bound a religious interpretation of free 
will to conscious choice in political assent. By combining “two distinct elements . . . the spirit of religion 
and the spirit of liberty," the New England colonists developed institutions for the continuing practices of 


self-control, self-organization, and self-rule. 
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Tocqueville recognizes many characteristics of the founders’ origins, but none so important as the 
self-organizing religious orientation that led them to believe they were engaged in an experiment of 
human self-rule with transcendent meaning. More than metaphor, the Puritan “errand for God in the 
wilderness" was an experiment that required self-government. 

Under their hand, political principles, laws, and human institutions seem malleable, capable of being 
shaped and combined at will. As they go forward, the barriers which imprisoned society and behind 
which they were born are lowered; old opinions, which for centuries had been controlling the world, 
vanish; a course almost without limits, a field without horizon, is revealed; the human spirit rushes 
forward and traverses them in every direction. But having reached the limits of the political world, 
the human spirit stops of itself; in fear it relinquishes the need of exploration; it even abstains from 
lifting the veil of the sanctuary; it bows with respect before truths which it accepts without 
discussion. 

So significant are these religious and republican origins that Tocqueville calls them, "the germ of 
all that is to follow and the key to almost the whole work [of Democracy]."'4 So unexpected are they 
from what history and theory had prepared, that Tocqueville echoes a sentiment voiced by Hamilton a 
half-century earlier, placing the whole of human capacities to be self-governing on the shoulders of the 


democrats he observed. The key to understanding their experiment was found neither in the records of the 


past nor in the theories philosophers espoused, but in the consciousness and institutions designed by those 


who experienced the difficulties of limiting individual and collective exercise of power.'5 The immigrants 


“were more conversant with the notions of right and the principles of true freedom than the greater part of 
their European contemporaries. "'© In particular, in their struggle in a country agitated for centuries by 
faction, they had learned the lessons of self-government. !7 

Tocqueville's institutional analysis has recently been called an unimportant, dated presentation of 
the empirical characteristics of American rule, “classic,” perhaps “fascinating,” but irrelevant to “his 
basic philosophic-political concern, . . . the 'science politique nouvelle.""'* In contrast, I will argue that 
Tocqueville's institutional analysis is central to the new science of politics. In his institutional analysis 
Tocqueville unites the tools of governance with the habits of heart and mind required to use them. The 


detailed arguments of the Federalist informed Tocqueville's observations that the governing instruments 
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of the compound and extended republic shape the perceptions, understanding, and choices that influence 
our capacities to make moral judgments and have a public philosophy. 

Religion provided an ontology that bounded the mercurial world of this political experiment, but 
religion in this covenanting politics also drew from the practical experience of God's errand. Tocqueville 
tells us that the narrow limits of the Puritans' religious opinions permitted daring political innovation, 
while republican institutions promoted a commitment to private reason in politics. Religious 
enlightenment is only one of the important elements of the Puritan heritage. America's federal framework 
and the self-governing consciousness it reflects also developed from indigenous institutions of practical 
politics such as the township. In America, Tocqueville observed, the township arises as a natural 
association, joining the Puritan religion and these settlers' experience in self-government. !? 

Together, the natural association of the township and the specific content of Puritan Christianity 
became the moral foundation of federalism. Drawing on these original covenantal relationships and 
experiences, the Federalists designed a compound republic that maintained these indigenous institutions 


by permitting local government to flourish. Federalism maintains these institutions, so that the 


covenantal basis of foedus -- as an amalgam of religion and republicanism -- and the institutional 


arrangement of federalism can create the framework that moderates individualism, materialism, and 
majority dominance. 

Federalism can be discussed not only in terms of the multi-tiered instruments that promote self- 
organization and self-governing, but also as a concept reflecting a different theory of sovereignty from the 
state-citizenship orientation of classic liberalism.?° These secular constitutions, anchored in religious 
belief and republican faith, created government instruments that served the needs of antecedent 
communities. Federalism developed from necessity and experience, as communities knitted themselves 
together for collective security and pursuit of collective good.?! In America, the multi-tiered compound 


and extended republic is a product of experience as well as theory. That experience, as Tocqueville 


shows, draws on different roots than the constructed relationship of individual to government which is at 
the heart of liberal contractarianism. 

Tocqueville suggests that these fortuitous circumstances created the science of self-government 
required, but perhaps not universally available to all who would construct democratic institutions. 
Tocqueville observes, "The government of the Union depends almost entirely on legal fictions; the union 
is an ideal nation which exists, so to speak, only in the mind."22_ The use of federal instruments that 
constitute a multi-tiered federal community requires knowledge and wisdom from those who will govern 
themselves. Tocqueville concludes from his observation of the American experiment that the whole form 
of government is artificial or conventional and would be “ill adapted to a people which has not been long 
accustomed to conducting its own affairs, or to one in which the science of politics has not descended to 
the humblest classes of society."25 

Today it is unclear whether Americans themselves still draw on this covenanting tradition. 
Although many causes may account for changes in our perspective on religion's role as the first of 


America's political institutions, one that Tocqueville presciently recognized is the shift from a 


covenanting world view to practices based in the liberal conceptions of individual rights and rule. 


Covenantal and liberal theories vary in many respects, most significantly in their emphasis on the 
community's role in self-governing polities. In covenantal theory individuals can never be wholly 
autonomous from the communities to which they relate. Communities not only facilitate individual aims, 
in the covenantal world they reflect a cosmic totality through which individuals achieve transcendental 
good. In this context, rights are viewed as collective capacities to address public problems and form a 
moral whole, not as the products of a ruling state that inoculates the autonomous, isolated individual 
against the trespass of other citizens or their rulers. 

These varying understandings of individual, community, and government necessarily entail 
different ideas about democratic problems and the institutions and habits of thought that address them. In 


his analysis of religion as a political institution Tocqueville spoke to this interplay of institutions and 
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consciousness, discerning new objects for institutional analysis. For Tocqueville, the character of rule and 
justifications for obedience did not pertain to the quality or rulers, but, rather to those who represent 
others as citizen-officials along with the “art of association," essential to a self-governing community. 
Tocqueville criticized institutions based on majority rule as a surrogate for “popular sovereignty," 
presenting alternatives to simplistic formulations of self-rule. His analysis raises questions about the 
qualities of citizens, their capacities for self-control and self-government, and the threat raised to self-rule 
by liberal individualism.?4 Assent to collective endeavors differs in principle, form, and substance from 
extorted obedience to a tutelary government, even one comprised of elected masters. Beliefs and 
institutions that promote a vital public sphere are essential if citizens are to be their own masters.° 
Threats to self-rule, Tocqueville showed, result from institutional failures, coupled with failures of heart 
and mind. 

"Democracy," Tocqueville showed, contains the logic for two distinct views of sovereignty and 
consequently, two different results. Self-government was surely a possibility, but it coexists with the 


potential for a "new physiognomy of servitude," democratic despotism. Tocqueville distinguishes this 


menace from other threats, including majority tyranny, tyrannical public opinion, and tyranny by the 


government itself. The teachings of revealed religion might deter self-ruiers from each of these paths to 
self-ruin, but through subtly distinct means and with 4ifferent effects. Tocqueville's analysis of 
democratic despotism is perhaps one of his most original contributions to democratic theory. 
Significantly it is through his analysis of the importance of America's religious and republican 
foundations that we readily see the difference between majority tyranny and democratic despotism, a 
distinction that furthermore illuminates the evolution from covenantal to liberal theory. 

The results of this evolution can be seen at least as early as the codification of the federal form in 
such documents as the Federalist and specific treatments of religion and freedom of conscience such as 
Madison's Remonstrance, Jefferson's “Christianity and the Common Law," and the Virginia Act for 


Establishing Religious Freedom. The story of the evolution from a covenanting tradition to contemporary 


liberal analysis is one of growing tension between our commitment to private conscience and the narrow 
limits of religious opinions. 

While the Puritans and Calvinists perceived a community good that transcended the interests of 
any individual or even the sum of individual interests, less confidence was placed in this view two 
centuries later. Lutz identifies a key difference between Whigs and Federalists regarding their opinions of 
what constituted a virtuous people, illuminating the dilemma faced by liberals of our time. Whigs saw 
individual self-interest and the common good as essentially homogeneous in the long-run, whereas 
Federalists tended to discount the idea of a single, objectively identifiable common good. Individual 
interest being heterogeneous, any common or collective interest could only emerge from competition and 
accommodation.2© Moreover, says Lutz, 

Whigs believed that a virtuous people had moral abilities and a sense of community that led them, 
when necessary, to abandon self-interest for the sake of the common good. Federalists thought that a 
virtuous people were able to assess interests accurately and would then seek and reach agreements or 
accommodations with others that advanced these interests. Out of the many accommodations would 
come something similar to what later would be called the greatest good for the greatest number. 


Both Whigs and Federalists saw a virtuous people as the basis for a system of self-government, but 
they defined virtue in different ways.?7 


Lutz's observation raises important questions for liberals of our own time. By 1788, the Federalist 


represented a theory for a compound and extended republic that drew from the colonists' experience in 
self-government. Although religion and republicanism were amalgamated, becoming the foundation of 
the federal form, the colonists’ covenantal theory was not preserved by these institutional designs. The 
mental stance of the Federalists differed substantially from their Puritan and Calvinist forebears, 
particularly in their understanding of the conception of virtue that animated such a republic. No longer 
content to use private judgment only in practical politics, the framers themselves lifted the veil of the 
sanctuary, determining the evolution from the covenantal form that their work presumes, but does not 
preserve. In 1830's Jacksonian America, Tocqueville observed not only the decline of covenantal 
traditions, but also the enduring role these religious and republican origins played in American political 


life. A comparison of Jefferson and Madison with Tocqueville on the roles of private conscience and 
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religion in public life illuminates the relationship between institutions and consciousness and its 
significance for the affinity of religion and politics for the present generation. 
Religion in American Democracy: Tocqueville and the Framers 

The first need of democracy, as Madison and Jefferson believed, is to control the process of faction 
and its insidious effect on law. Madison's method of control, as Tocqueville showed, presumed a 
necessary minimum of common belief. Madison did not extend his analysis into the origins of common 
belief, a subject to which Tocqueville gave considerable thought. Tocqueville concludes that religion as a 
vehicle for common belief can be a motivator as well as deterrent of its own excesses. Religion could be 
trusted to deter political intolerance only in a covenanting community -- the model for which, Puritanism, 
was known for its religious intolerance. Confronted in the context of the liberal model of community, the 
genuine religious impulse can appear to threaten unity by precipitating insoluble conflicts, as Madison 
suggested. Only with Tocquevilie's added emphasis on republican institutions could religion indirectly 
play a positive political role. 


When this is understood, it becomes clearer why Tocqueville took such care to distinguish 


tyrannical public opinion and the problem of democratic despotism from the (equally real) threat of 


majority tyranny. Majority tyranny can be addressed to a significant extent by institutions and 
institutional change. Democratic despotism arises from a failure of the heart, less susceptible to 
institutional correction. Whereas Madison and Jefferson devoted considerable attention to the problem of 
majority tyranny expressed through faction, they seem not to have anticipated the threat from democratic 
despotism that Tocqueville recognized a half-century later. His discussion of the latter represents a 
significant extension of the framers’ analysis of the role of religion in a self-governing republic. 

Madison, Jefferson, and Tocqueville shared a concern for freedom of conscience and understood 
the necessity for genuine mores to guide public life. They differed, however, in their assessments of 
religion's contribution to such common beliefs. Their differences are in part a result of the different 


circumstances that they faced, but they also reflect actual tensions in religion's role in a skeptical world. 
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By examining religion's role in liberal and covenantal communities, Madison, Jefferson, and 
Tocqueville each emphasized a different problem inherent in fallible humans’ presumption of an infallible 
God. Madison is chiefly concerned with the potential for majority tyranny to invade the individual's 
consciousness and the damage done to religion itself when pernicious doctrines are given political 
authority. Jefferson is concerned with the enslavement of the mind and the mean-spirited hypocrisy of 
religious authority that is placed beyond the bounds of human control.28 Similarly concerned with all of 
these issues, Tocqueville shows us that if democratic people reject religious belief, they are likely to 
replace it with some other source of authority such as majority opinion. In this case, it is likely that 
majority opinion will be elevated to transcendent significance, supplanting religious authority. Ifa 
particular political movement or symbol were imbued with the ultimate significance of transcendent truth, 
it would be difficult for plural communities to mediate inevitable conflicts. 


Madison and Tocqueville on Majority Tyranny and Religion in the Republic 


In addition to his writings in support of the ratification of the Constitution and its First 


Amendment, Madison considered the subject of religious authority on several other occasions. Taken 


together, these essays, policies, debate notes, and lettes reflect Madison's coherent thinking on the subject 


of transcendent and human authority. Public morality, government, and religious institutions themselves 
all benefited from the separation of church and state. Attentive to each of these, Madison's devotion to 
religious freedom reflects a more ultimate concern that "defined his republican faith: freedom of 
conscience."*? Although his commitment to freedom in religious as well as political opinions resulted in 
boundaries between government and religious institutions that promote liberal individualism, sacred and 
secular separation occurred within a covenantal tradition that still linked government and religious belief 
in significant ways. Historians agree that little can be known of Madison's personal faith, but public and 
private documents suggest that Madison understood the importance of religion for the well-being of 
individuals and society.*° In response to Frederick Beasley's request for Madison's opinion on Beasley's 


pamphlet discussing God's existence and attributes, Madison, at the age of 75, wrote; 


1] 
[T]he belief in a God All Powerful wise & good, is so essential to the moral order of the World & to 


the happiness of man, that arguments which enforce it cannot be drawn from too many sources nor 
adapted with too much solicitude to the different characters & capacities to be impressed with it.>! 

Although Madison agreed with the views of religion's importance of his time, he acknowledged as 
well the incapacities of humanity for comprehending the infinite. In the same letter he wrote, “The 
finiteness of the human understanding betrays itself on ali subjects, but more especially when it 
contemplates such as involve infinity."32 Madison deduced that government has no role in deciphering 
ultimate truth, reaffirming the public policies that mark his life's work. 

Historian Drew McCoy says that Madison felt his role in passing Virginia's "Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom"... marked his own greatest personal achievements." >> To understand the place of 
these writings about religion in a theory of the extended and compound republic, it is important to look at 
Madison's concern with religion as a cause of faction, concerns articulated clearly in Federalist # 10. 

Madison draws specifically on his experience of religious intolerance when he argues in Federalist 
#10 that religion is not only an insufficient cure, but a potential cause of faction. He argues that neither 
reason nor religion will prevent individuals from joining together to the detriment of others or against the 


long-term interests of the whole community. Reason, being imperfect, will lead to different, often 


conflicting opinions, sowing the seeds of faction. Enlightened leaders will not be able to use reason to end 


faction because they themselves lack the ability to foresee the myriad consequences of the policies they 
employ. Emphasizing humanity's uncertain knowledge of all things, Madison observes that religious 
doctrine may be one kind of opinion that leads to violent conflicts. Without simultancous, universal 
revelation, it is unlikely that a single religious doctrine will be convincing to all souls in a political 
community.>4 In fact, Madison deduces that human fallibility produces contentious dispositions not 


universal convictions: 
So strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into mutual animosities, that where no substantial 
occasion presents itself, the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to kindle 
their unfriendly passions and excite their most violent conflicts.>5 
While conflicting interests are expected in plural societies, liberty was threatened by those who 


could combine to dominate decisions contrary to the community's permanent and aggregate interests. 
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Madison concludes that factions can be regulated only by pitting opposite and rival interests against each 
other. Madison offered the extended republic to deal with majority tyranny. This plan involved 
representation and the disbursement of power among a diversity of interests. The multi-tiered 
arrangement of shared, limited, distributed, constitutional powers presented the “substantial occasions" to 
extinguish the violent conflicts of unfriendly passions. 

Individual participation chiefly guards Madison's design, in which private interest is manipulated 
to act as a sentinel over the public right.5° Citizens decide to participate primarily to gain the individual 
benefits that in many instances come only from collective action. Self-interest can lead to community 
good because institutions are designed such that individuals procure remedies to their grievances through 
public tests of their rights against those of others. Tocqueville extends the Madisonian framework by 
arguing that through manipulation of self-interest citizens engage in voluntary associations for mutual 
gain and, as a result, may also gain in understanding. The multi-tiered institutional arrangements of 
Madison's design compel citizens to work with others and learn what Tocqueville calls a right 


understanding of self-interest. 


Tocqueville emphasized the role of common belief, gained from participation and the teachings of 


revealed religion, in an extended republic, showing that federalism's manipulation of self-interest depends 
not only on the willingness of citizens to participate, but also on their expectation that conflicts az< in fact 
negotiable. To depend on self-interest alone requires citizens to see that their own well-being does, 
actually, depend on the good of others. Even when well-being simply means achieving material aims, 
Tocqueville shows that such interdependence is often not the case or perception. Tocqueville concluded 
that even a right understanding of self-interest would not, by itself, provide the basis for these 
expectations. 

To negotiate some differences, a system of contestation requires foundational beliefs that encourage 
concern for others even when the connection between their well-being and one's own is not immediately 


apparent. Religion, Tocqueville believes, could provide the basis for this disinterested concern for others; 
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religious enlightenment, not simply a utility maximizing self-interest must guide relationships in a 
context of experimentation, contestation, and learning. The federal framework, from Tocqueville's 
perspective, must allow for an indirect role for religion while it limits severely any direct role that 
ecclesiastic powers might play in government. Multi-tiered arrangements must facilitate drawing citizens 
together to pursue individually enjoyed benefits collectively, but mores learned from religion must 
maintain their attention when the benefits are not immediately apparent. Such results are possible only in 
communities with overlapping fundamental interests and beliefs, a common moral basis that allowed 
compromise in political concerns. Madison's design depends on such common beliefs from the covenantal 
tradition of which he was a part. 

The Protestant (no longer specifically Puritan) religious sensibility of late 18th century America 
conceived of sacred authority as a relationship between the individual and God, subject to private, rather 
than communal, interpretation. Writing from this perspective, Madison did not expect everyone to assent 


to the same creed; therefore, he argued that only religious freedom could protect the individual's 


conscience. 


In a language and logic that parallel his denunciation of designs giving an unlimited majority the 


power to determine all political questions, Madison argues against an unlimited authority to establish 
transcendent truths, concluding that religious beliefs and practices must be left to the conscience of every 
person as an unalienable right.>” 

It is unalienable, because the opinions of men, depending only on the evidence contemplated by their 

own minds cannot follow the dictates of other men: It is unalienable also because what is here a 

right towards men, is a duty towards the Creator.>® 

Madison argues further that this devotion precedes "both in order of time and in degree of 

obligation" the duties demanded of a citizen by civil society. He draws an analogy between levels of civil 
obligation, including our higher duty to constitutional law compared to the authority of subordinate 
political association, and our greater obligation to the "Universal Sovereign" compared to any civil 


authority.29 Madison contends that we live under an authority greater than the civil sovereign, and that 


only the individual conscience may know this authority. These two propositions yield a case against state 
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religion, advance a case for civil disobedience and conscientious objection, and limit the direct authority 
of religion in the compound republic. Madison's argument does not, however, address the negative effect 
on democracy when individual conscience leads the body politic to reject religion altogether. 

Differences in the historical contexts of Tocqueville's and Madison's analyses illuminate two facets 
of the relationship of religion and politics in democracies. In 1789, Madison could expect widely shared 
Christian beliefs to provide the foundation that Tocqueville argues is so indispensable. Beyond these 
common Christian ideas, however, were dramatic differences in religious dogmas. Factious, not tenuous 
beliefs trouble the political landscape that Madison observes. The separation of church and state and the 
distribution and limitation of all political authority throughout the compound republic of federal design 
both limit the excessive faction that Madison recognizes. 

One half century later, in an environment already characterized by further erosion of this original 
covenantal community, the compound and extended republic was itself in decline. Once safeguards 
against tyranny, the framers control of religious faction through barriers to religious establishment now 


attenuated the beneficial effects of religion's indirect role in American politics, increasing institutional 


failures. The concentration of political power that Tocqueville observed weakened barriers against 


tyrannical majority opinion. As a consequence, religious zealotry could threaten freedom of conscience, 
but through a novel path of reciprocal failures of heart, mind, and institutions. Tocqueville showed that 
factious religious sects and dominant religious dogmas must be regulated in such a way that intolerance is 
reduced while the beneficial aspects of belief are supported. 

Tocqueville's observations not only reflect differences in historical circumstances, but also 
philosophical disagreements concerning the place of reason, revelation, and revolution in our capacities 
for self-government. As McCoy explains, "Madison's optimism clearly reflects the extent of his faith in 
the transforming effects of a Revolution that had, among other things, given his own life meaning."*° 
Jefferson was equally, if not more, sanguine about reason's ability to vanquish error. Tocqueville, 


however, was more skeptical. If the Scottish Enlightenment had affirmed the value of human reason, the 
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French Revolution had demonstrated its limitations and excesses. Since Tocqueville considered Jefferson 
the most powerful apostle of democracy ever born,*! their differences concerning religion illuminate not 


only that subject, but tell us how Tocqueville viewed reason's apostles in general. 


Jefferson and Tocqueville: Reason and Private Judgment 

In writing a Bill for Religious Freedom, Jefferson's reasoning reveals his belief in a progressive 
destiny for democratic revolutions and conditions of equality, as well as his notorious hostility toward 
organized religion. At issue in Jefferson's concern for government and church separation was not only 
religious disestablishment, but also the dismantling of aristocratic forms, including an aristocratic clergy. 
While Jefferson believed that talents were unequally distributed, the “natural aristocracy,” that might arise 
from rewarding socially valued talents, should not be preserved artificially by aristocratic institutions. 
The clergy appeared to Jefferson as such an artificial aristocracy, since the alliance of church and state 
promoted generational succession, a hegemonic moral force with political power, and, through 
compulsory levies for the established clergy's salaries, applied unjust economic force to minority believers. 


As significant as disestablishment in the assault on ecclesiastical power were laws prohibiting 


primogeniture and entails that laid "the axe to the foot of pseudo-aristocracy."42 


Protections for the rights of conscience were paramount for Jefferson, as they were for Madison. 

Such protections did not enjoin private religious beliefs, but combated the power of fallible public 
functionaries who might "consider a conquest over the consciences of men either attainable or applicable 
to any desirable purpose."*? Religious and political institutions alike suffer from coerced belief, which 
leave "one half the world fools, and the other half hypocrites."44 Religion itself would benefit when 
unfettered by political intrigue.4° Likening religious beliefs to opinions without proof in the sciences, 
Jefferson finds no reason to connect such belief to the requisites of citizenship, nor does he see any 
political harm in disbelief. 

The rights of conscience we never submitted [to human rule}, we could not submit. We are 

answerable for them to our God. The legitimate powers of government extend to such acts only as 


are injurious to others. But it does me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty gods, or no 
God. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg.*° 


We have no obligation to extend neighborly care into the arena of religious enlightenment, nor is 
there any role for communal truths or common dogma as acceptable sources of belief or information in 


daily life. 
Almighty God hath created the mind free; . . . all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments, 
or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are 
a departure from the plan of the Holy author of our religion, who being Lord both of body and mind, 
yet chose not to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in his Almighty power to do . . . [T]he 
impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who being themselves 
but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as such endeavoring to impose 
them on others, hath established and maintained false religions over the greatest part of the world, 
through all time.47 


Although he credits the study of God and his relationship with humanity and “the duties resulting 
from those relations," as “the most interesting and important to every human being," Jefferson saw no role 
for public instruction in such matters. He assumed that the evils of purely secular education were fewer 
than the evils of doctrinal instruction.4* Freedom of conscience enabled human beings to choose, act, 
and, learning from their experiences, accept whatever their understanding of God may be. It is arrogant 


and even irreligious for human, beings to interpose themselves between their fellows and their Creator. 


Private reason is the source of truth and individual truths supply a sufficient basis for a public philosophy 


fit for self-government. Citizens develop their ideas through private reason and the method for 
developing these ideas into “common" sense seems to assume that reason will lead all thinkers to common 
conclusions. Jefferson concludes his argument for religious freedom: 
[T)ruth is great and will prevail if left to herself, that she is the proper and sufficient antagonist of 
error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of her 
natural weapons, free argument and debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted 
freely to contradict them. .4? 

Jefferson saw little that was positive in "civil religion," public religious instruction, or religious 
tenets as a basis for common law.*° He described disestablishment as providing a “wall of separation" 
between church and government, eliminating direct intervention of ecclesiastical power, as well as 
limiting religion's indirect role in public life.5! To reach these conclusions he makes several assumptions 


that draw less from any natural human condition than from his own community's institutions and ideas. 


He assumes that science has a democratizing effect, liberating those who read and reflect. Science, 
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because it is progressive promotes and rewards achievement by merit, kindling feelings of right.>2 
Crediting reason, not the Puritan amalgam of religion and politics for America's enlightened interest, 
Jefferson assumed that reason could lead to disinterested concern for the common good instead of myopic 
self-interest.°? Jefferson valued the common sense, if not common belief, in public discussion, but the 
genesis of common sense is ambiguous, resulting in his ambivalent appraisals of public opinion in the 
commonwealth. Citing Pennsylvania's experiment in religious freedom as an example to be followed, he 
explains the role that common sense, if not belief, would play in preventing subversive dogmas, “Religion 
is well supported; of various kinds, indeed, but all good enough; all sufficient to preserve peace and order; 
or if a sect arises, whose tenets would subvert morals, good sense has fair play, and reasons and laughs it 
out of doors, without suffering the State to be troubled with it.">4 

Although Jefferson argued that reason would prevent coerced uniformity in religious and political 
opinions, public opinion seems the arbiter of truth to a greater extent than Jefferson acknowledged.>°> 
State manipulations of private conscience has been traded for censorious public opinion. 


The Jeffersonian contrast to freedom of conscience, "religious slavery," raised a terrible specter of 


government-controlled belief. Tocqueville foresaw a very different path to conformity, one routed through 


irreligion and tyrannical opinion.*° 

Tocqueville and Jefferson each argued that public discussion was essential to the common ideas 
that informed common action. Jefferson offers reason and institutional safeguards to combat state control 
and the tyrannical control of public opinion. His greatest fear is the religious zealot, not irreligion. To 


prevent zealotry, prevent their direct effect on government. 
I doubt whether the people of this country would suffer an execution for heresy, or a three years’ 
imprisonment for not comprehending the mysteries of the Trinity. But is the spirit of the people an 
infallible, a permanent reliance? Is it government? . . . [T]he spirit of the times may alter, will alter. 
Our rulers will become corrupt, our people careless. A single zealot may commence persecutor, and 
better men be his victims. It can never be too often repeated that the time for fixing every essential 
right on a legal basis is while our rulers are honest, and ourselves united.>” 
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In contrast, Tocqueville argued that fixed ideas of God and our relationship to God were 
foundational to politics and represented an arena in which there was the most to gain and least to lose by 
dogma. As he explains: 

General ideas respecting God and human nature are therefore the ideas above all others which it is 
most suitable to withdraw from the habitual action of private judgment and in which there is most to 
gain and least to lose by recognizing a principle of authority.** 

Tocqueville examines a role for religion in a world of skepticism that supposes neither that Truth 
as such exists nor that reasoned debate will necessarily lead Truth to win out. Tocqueville argues that 
reason does not exist independent of a particular world view and, therefore, a source of authority for 
private as well as public ideas exits. Public and private philosophies may be based on opinions elevated to 
transcendent significance or the teachings of revealed religion, but moral values inform reason. 
Tocqueville showed that public discussion relied on an antecedent public philosophy. This philosophy 
joined religiously based tenets that ask the individual to consider the interdependencies of all persons and 
a meaning to life beyond mere existence to the knowledge and art of association to form the foundation of 
a new science of politics. 

Religion and Democracy: The Problem of Democratic Despotism 

Although Tocqueville admired the Federalist presentation of a multi-tiered framework of limited, 
distributed, shared authority, this design provided inadequate protections against majority tyranny for two 
reasons. Pertaining only to the new national level of government, the compound republic overlooked 
significant opportunities for majority tyranny within the states.°? Majority dominance in the states 
heralded ruin for a Federal design that depended on the vitality of public discussion and political 
participation to protect heterogeneous interests at the state and local level. Tocqueville's prediction's 
about majority dominance within the states especially characterize American political life after 
Reconstruction. Yet boss rule and machine politics were primarily problems of a legislative process, 


addressed primarily through constitutional revisions. 


Dominance and uniformity were precursors of government centralization in another way, as well, 


one less easily addressed by changes in government structure.®! In Democracy’s first volume Tocqueville 
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explored a topic closely related to majority tyranny, the tyranny of public opinion. The compound 
republic, he showed, addressed majority tyranny primarily as a direct result of majority dominance in 
legislative processes, ignoring possibilities for tyrannical opinion and its indirect effect on law.®? 

Any design based on majority rule must come to terms with the observation that public opinion 
constitutes rule in the United States, Tocqueville argued, a fact at odds with a self-governing mentality. 
Tyranny of opinion diminished private judgment, leaving the body free and "the soul enslaved."®3 
Tocqueville explained, “you may retain your civil rights," including, one supposes, freedom of conscience 
and religion, "but, they will be useless to you," because you are "henceforth a stranger among your 
people."©* In contrast to Jefferson's hopes for a rational public discussion and the effects of reasoned 
private judgment, Tocqueville finds there is, "no country in which there is so little independence of mind 
and real freedom of discussion as in America."©> Independent judgment bowed to the majority's 
"perpetual utterances of self-applause."©* Madison's formulation of “private interest of every individual 
[as a] sentinel over public rights"®’ depended on a vital public sphere, independent thought, and public 


reflection and choice. Such is not the community that Tocqueville predicted for America. 


While the founder's framework of a compound republic may mitigate legal tyranny, the idea that 


the majority should ru/e was never seriously challenged in this design.** When the principle of a 
majority's absolute right is joined to skepticism, even legal limits on majority dominance are 
jeopardized.©? If democracy's love of equality extended to the intellect, with nothing fixed in the moral 
world, Tocqueville was unconvinced that Truth would be left to herself, or prevail, as Jefferson desired. 
What he predicts, instead, is a troubling sort of utilitarianism. 7° 

In reducing “popular sovereignty" to absolute majority rule, Tocqueville says liberty extended only 
to electing masters every four years, resulting in citizens with neither independent leaders nor the means 
to govern themselves collectively. Virtues essential to self-government, Tocqueville reminds us, are 


acquired with care, through the care of daily life. Without this experience in the exercise of authority, an 


experience that includes the public use of private reason in self-government, the "sovereign" cannot 
govern. 

Tocqueville shows us how the framers not only failed to address the problem of majority tyranny 
in state constitutional designs, but underestimated the role of majority opinion in what becomes a cycle of 
tyranny.’! For Tocqueville, the extended republic, in which interests are so varied and issues so 
numerous that no permanent majority can form, only addressed part of the causes of faction. Our inability 
to conceive limits on the majority's power initiates a path to a kinder, gentler tyranny. 

Tocqueville names this mild form of servitude democratic despotism. ’? In this dramatic 
capitulation of self-government, the actors that Tocqueville depicts have been reduced to those familiar to 
liberals, the individual and the state. In the minds of citizens and despots alike, all rights emanate from 
the state on which isolated individuals depend. Loyalty and confidence in other citizens and communities 
were sacrificed to the tightening bond between obedient citizen and governing state. No longer could we 
observe citizens exercising their capacities for self-organization, or loyalties to self-governing 


communities. Tocqueville instead described a homogenized, equal, multitude, "incessantly endeavoring to 


produce the petty and paltry pleasures with which they glut their lives." They lived apart, strangers to all 


but family and private friends. Without public life such a citizen had kin, but no country. Seeking 
uniformity to insure immediate gratification of simple pleasures this individual was easily governed. 
Instead of destroying such a people through tyrannical oppressions, the government they created mastered, 
compressed, enervated, and stupefied them.’3 A nation created from a covenant of self-rule was reduced 
to “a flock of timid and industrious animals, of which the government is the shepherd."74 

Tocqueville believed this loss of self-governing mores originated in religious skepticism. 
Skepticism was not the basis for the methodical examination anticipated by Jefferson, but instead reduced 
ideas to intellectual dust. In contrast to Jefferson's independent thinkers, fear gripped the democratic 
individual that Tocqueville observed. Adrift spiritually, such individuals “are speedily frightened at the 


aspect of this unbounded independence" and seemed to lack the powers of reason. Without any principle 
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of authority in religion, they were alarmed and exhausted. Tocqueville concludes, "As everything is at sea 
in the sphere of the mind, they determine at least that the mechanisms of society shall be firm and fixed; 
and as they cannot resume their ancient belief, they assume a master."7° 
This response to anxiety, filling the individual's personal void with popular conventions, was the 
root of the collective malaise that ushers in democratic despotism. 
When the religion of a people is destroyed, doubt gets hoid of the higher powers of the intellect and 
half paralyzes all the others. Every man accustoms himself to having only confused and changing 
notions on the subjects of most interest to his fellow creatures and himself. His opinions are ill- 
defined and easily abandoned; and, in despair of ever solving by himself the hard problems 
respecting the destiny of man, he ignobly submits to think no more about them. Such a condition 
cannot but enervate the soul, relax the springs of the will, and prepare a people for servitude. 7° 
Losing their moral compass, individuals developed an excessive concern with material well-being. 
Unmoored in the spiritual world, these citizens single-mindedly sought control in politics, particularly 
desiring deliverance from material risk in their new salvation of commercial ventures. Only through 
centralized authority can such demands be met. Each individual demanded certainty and uniformity, 


Tocqueville showed, increasing the tutelary power that reigned supreme and assuring the equal subjection 


of all to routine and control.77. 


Tocqueville argued that political freedom is impossible in a world of complete religious 


independence. “I am inclined to think," he said, “that if faith be wanting in him, he must be subject; and 
if he be free, he must believe."7® Tocqueville suggested that to reduce the majority's power, some 
standard of justice must exist beyond legislation. He spoke of such a standard as a universal, general law 
of justice that must be used to block the otherwise nearly unlimited power of majority opinion.”? Human 
beings are not competent to exercise omnipotent power, he argued. Only God has wisdom and justice 
equal to such power.®° For Tocqueville, neither designs of contesting ambitions, nor reason alone, but 
Christianity's “simple ideas" protected self-governing societies from tyrannous majority opinion and law. 
Although Democracy undoubtedly examines America's experience in order to instruct French 
republicans, the “new science of politics" speaks to enduring tensions in liberal theory. Democracy and its 


accompanying skeptical philosophy, Tocqueville believed, were inevitable, but neither the emphasis on 


private judgment, nor the increasing equality of social condition would, by themselves lead to liberty. 
Liberal politics may either enlarge the range of human choice, or civil liberty may give way to a new 
science of despotism. The primacy of reason may present an escape from religion, but not from dogma. 
The anxiety produced by placing all of the responsibility on private reason may in fact, paradoxically lead 


away from intellectual freedom toward the ascendance of majority opinion, hostile to liberty. 


In a recent review of Francis Fukuyama's 7rust (a book applying a Tocquevillean framework to 
show that a healthy civil society facilitates industrial and economic institutions), Fareed Zakaria drew on 
Robert Putnam's empirical observations relating civic culture to liberty.2! Professor Putnam shows in a 
recent article, "Bowling Alone," that American voluntary associations and civic life have deteriorated in 
terms of most indicators one could name. Even the once collective pastime, league bowling, with its 


attending mix of civic critique and personal conversation has declined -- today most Americans prefer to 


bowl alone.*? Mr. Zakaria indicates that these observations are not true of Timothy McVeigh and his 


associates Terry and James Nichols, the men who stand accused of bombing Oklahoma City's Federal 
Building and the deaths of at least 168 people. They bowled together, perhaps discussing their 
participatory strategies and ways to make democracy work. Mr. Zakaria suggests that we might have been 
better off if McVeigh and company had bowied alone. 

This wry remark reveals the subtlety of Tocqueville's analysis and something of the difficulty 
involved in partial applications of his views to our present circumstance. Social capital -- as the fruits of 
voluntary associations are today called -- is, itself, so to speak, "value neutral," useful for civic destruction 
as well as constructive social enterprise. Only in a rich institutional environment with a vital moral 


community may we expect social capital to produce an affirmative response to Hamilton's query, whether 


* * * * 


human societies "are really capable or not of establishing good government from reflection and choice, or 


whether they are forever destined to depend for their political constitutions on accident and force. 
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America's philosophical frontier. In contrast to this eventuality lay the remains of a covenanting tradition 
and its theory of sovereignty. The North American colonists developed a view of the relationship between 
individuals and community that differs substantially from the liberal analysis of rights. Tocqueville's 
work, I contend, shows that covenantal relationships employ a theory of sovereignty that conflicts with the 
state-citizen relations of liberalism. It is this new theory of sovereignty, drawing on America's religious 
and republican roots that is crucial to understanding the relationship of religion and politics that 
Tocqueville observed. 
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Louisiana Press, 1988) chronicles two aspects of liberty in founding documents: Natural freedom, leaving 
all individuals free to act as they see fit, subject only to limitations of nature and nature's God and the 
second, civil liberty, the product of civil law, which restricts natural liberty, as "an expedient necessary for 
the good of the community." In contrast to modern liberal theorists, New Englanders inextricably joined 
the good of individuals with a holistic notion of the community good. While liberalism as well as 
covenantal theory assumes that governmcat is the product of choice and consent, they differ in their view 
of liberty as well as the purpose and origin of community. Lutz describes the liberty in America's 
founding era as an independent will to reflect and choose for the good of the community. New 
Englanders’ civil liberty represented a view of the self and its interests as inseparable from the good of the 
community. The New Englanders’ view of natural equality corresponds to the liberal notion that all 
individuals have sufficiently equal use of reason and the capacity to exercise free will in giving and 
withholding consent (Lutz 1988: 74). While covenanting traditions like liberal theory assume that 
government is the product of choice and consent, New Englanders believed that the community's purpose 
transcended the protection and material welfare of individuals. Communities were structures necessary to 
the moral development of an individual. Only when the individual realized a unique purpose in the 
context of the needs and moral well-being of the whole, could the transcendent purpose of individual be 
actualized. This moral quality leads to a view of community as something other than the aggregation of 
individual interests, and views individual liberties and community welfare as transcending the 
construction of governing instruments. As such, the institutions of self-government rely on a different 
view of sovereignty in which self-rule necessitates a view of individuals in the context of community. Lutz 
contends that New Englanders held such a view, their documents suggest that “ultimately, the people as a 
people, attempted to govern themselves through their own consent." (Lutz 1988: 77.) Liberalism and 
covenantal theory differ in their approach to the place of individual interests, liberty and rights, as well as 
in their understanding of public and private.- Like liberalism, covenantal theory is attentive to individual 
rights, but it also insures the vitality of communities that individuals create and from which they are never 
wholly autonomous. Instead of viewing rights as primarily emanating from a ruling state, covenantal 
theory emphasizes the relationships among citizens and their capacities to solve public problems 
collectively. Lutz contrasts these covenanting and contemporary views. In this covenanting community, 
individuals and minorities were asked to “place their interests in a broader context on issues that are 
deemed part of the public arena, and government in its treatment of them must refer to long-term 
community interests and not favor one group of individuals over another." (Lutz 1988:77) Only when the 
good of the whole required it, did an individual put forward an issue for public determination, otherwise 
the issue stayed private. In contrast to the liberal view such "private" issues were never wholly separated 
from the "public." Neither the moral nor institutional context of public and private separated the two or 
viewed the community as antagonistic to individual interests, rights, and liberties. Lutz tells us, "The 
competitive exercise of all the talents in human nature would simultaneously promote the welfare of 
individuals and the community at large. Indeed, no serious conflict was perceived between individual 
interests and community interests, as long as individuals did not violate the laws of God and nature. 
Today, however, we are inclined to assume, or hope, that out of many individuals pursuing their 
respective interests will come the community good. Americans, during the founding era began with the 
good of the community and assumed, or hoped, that individuals interests would not lead some astray. If 


conflict arose between the individual and the community, the former was assumed to be mistaken." (Lutz 
1988: 75) 
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12 Contemporary scholarship underscores the importance of the Calvinist and Puritan covenants and 
compacts that under gird the constitutional founding of the Federalists. See, Donald S. Lutz (1988, 25) 
concerning the transfiguration of covenant to compacts to constitutions. 

'3 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, V. 1-2, trans. Henry Reeve, New York: Vintage, 1945, 
orig. pub. 1830-1835, V1: 45. 
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19 Tocqueville, op.cit. 1: 62 
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the larger foundation of American federal traditions, history, documents, and thought. The body of 
scholarship that includes the works of Lutz, Elazar, V. Ostrom, and others links federalism and multi- 
tiered institutional arrangements more generally to a necessarily different view of the citizen, engaged in 
self-governance through the exercise of collective capabilities, rather than in isolated protection of 
individual rights. 

21 Supporting Tocqueville's conclusion, Lutz describes the principles that formed a nation from local self- 
organization, "[{I}t was as a developing nation of communities rather than of individuals that Americans 
first formed their constitutions at the state and national level. They believed that humans develop and 
maintain their highest moral and material existence on Earth while living in communities." (Lutz, 1988, 
71.) 

22 Tocqueville, op. cit. 1: 172 

23 Ibid. 

24 Robert Putnam (Making Democracy Work, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993, 3) enlarges 
our view of institutional analysis and the quality of citizens, asking "Does the performance of an 
institution depend on its social, economic, and cultural surround? If we transplant democratic institutions 
will they grow in the new setting as they did in the old? Or does the quality of a democracy depend on the 
quality of its citizens, so that every people gets the government they deserve?." 

25 Tocqueville, op. cit. 338. 

26 Lutz, op cit. 156. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Thomas Jefferson, "A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom," The Complete Jefferson, Saul K. 
Padover, ed. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943, 946-947. 

29 Drew McCoy, The Last of the Fathers: Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989, 239. 

30 See also Ralph L. Ketcham, "James Madison and Religion A New Hypothesis, in James Madison On 
Religious Liberty, ed. Robert S. Alley, (Buffalo: Prometheus Books) 1985, 175-196. 

3! “To Frederick Beasley from Madison, November 20, 1825," in James Madison On Religious Liberty, 
ed. Robert S. Alley, (Buffalo: Prometheus Books) 1985 

32 Ibid. 

33 McCoy, op. cit. 239. 

34 Madison uses the same language to argue against unlimited authority in deciding transcendent truths, 
as he does in considering issues of majority tyranny in political questions. “True it is, that no other rule 
exists, by which any question which may divide a Society can be ultimately determined, but the will of the 
majority; but it is also true that the majority may trespass on the rights of the minority" (See James 


Madison On Religious Liberty, ed. Robert S. Alley, (Buffalo: Prometheus Books) 1985, orig. pub. 1785 
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35 Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison, 7he Federalist, New York: Modern Library, n.d.. 
orig. pub. 1787-1788, 56. 

36 Hamilton, Jay and Madison, op. cit. 337. 

37 Patrick Henry's 1784 initiative to the Virginia House of Delegates (in which Madison was a leader of 
the General Assembly) proposing a general tax to support the clergy, provided one such opportunity to 
discuss this relationship. Madison responds to the proposed legislation with his Memorial and 
Remonstrance against Religious Assessments. This document harnesses the intellectual spirit present in 
Madison's private writings about religious freedom, and anticipates the thinking that later animates the 
First Amendment ban on established religion. 

38 Madison, op. cit. 56. 

39 Ibid. 56. For historical analysis of Madison's writings on religion, see A E Dick Howard, "James 
Madison and the Founding of the Republic," in Alley, ed. op cit. 21-34.). 
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41 Tocqueville, op. cit. 1: 280. 

42 “ Aristocracy and Liberty (To John Adams), October 28, 1813," in Padover, op. cit. 284. 

43 "To Society of Methodist Episcopal Church," 544 

44 Ibid. 675-676. Jefferson and Madison each indicated that religious societies were improved by leaving 
assent to religious doctrines free from the coercion of public functionaries. See also Jefferson's letter "To 
the Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church at New London, Connecticut," February 4, 1809, in 
Padover, op. cit., 544. 
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47 Thomas Jefferson, "A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom," in Saul K. Padover, ed. The Complete 
Thomas Jefferson, New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943, orig. pub. 1779, 946. 

48 See "Freedom of Religion at the University of Virginia, October 7, 1822" (in Padover, op. cit. 957) in 
which Jefferson explains, "[{T}he relationship which exist between man and his Maker, and the duties 
resulting from those relations, are the mos{ interesting and important. The want of instruction in the 
various creeds of religious faith existing among our citizens presents, therefore, a chasm in a general 
institution of the useful sciences. But it was thought that this want, and the entrustment to each society of 
instruction in its own doctrine, were evils of less danger than a permission to the public authorities to 
dictate modes or principles of religious instruction, or than opportunities furnished them by giving 
countenance or ascendancy to any one sect over another." 

49 Ibid. 947. Read in the context of liberal self-interest Jefferson's words seem almost fatuous. Whose 
truth? Why would it be unveiled? One need not inquire far into the perversity of the human heart to find 
self-interested strategies limiting communication. Read in the context of a covenantal community, this 
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Lutz argues that in the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson assumes that individuals in a state of 
nature equal in rights and liberty. Jefferson, in the Declaration, is addressing a situation in which two 
covenanting societies were in a state of nature with respect to each other. Individualism does not 
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"Civil religion," here would refer to state exhortations to faith as well as salutary public dogmas, 
generally. 

5! Jefferson describes the relationship of church and state with this metaphor in a letter "To Messrs. 
Nehemiah Dodge, Ephraim Robbins, and Stephen S. Nelson, A Committee of the Danbury Baptist 
Association, in the State of Connecticut, January 1, 1802" in Padover, op. cit. 519. See Jefferson argued 
“In conformity with the principles of our Constitution, . .. we have proposed no professor of divinity; . . . 
the proofs of the being of a God, the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of the universe, the author of all 
the relations of morality, and of the laws and obligations these infer, will be within the province of the 
professor of ethics; to which adding the developments of these moral obligations, of those in which all 
sects agree, with a knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis will be formed common 
to all sects." It is presumably on this basis of reasoned judgment that Jefferson expects the following 
advice for the "Education of a Young Man, August 10, 1787" ( in Padover, op. cit. 1058) to work. 
Regarding the method of applying reason to religious discernment, Jefferson offers, "Your reason is now 
mature enough to examine this object. In the first place, divest yourself of all bias in favor of novelty and 
singularity of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rather than that of religion. It is too important, 
and the consequences of error may be too serious. On the other hand, shake off all the fears and servile 
prejudices, under which weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her 
tribunal every fact, every opinion. Question with boldness even the existence of a God; because, if there 
be one, he must more approve of the homage of reason, than that of blindfolded fear. . . . Read the Bible 
then, as you would read Livy or Tacitus. The facts which are within the ordinary course of nature, you 
will believe on the authority of the writer . . . But those facts in the Bible which contradict the laws of 
nature . . . you must recur to the pretensions of the writer to inspiration from God. Examine upon what 
evidence his pretensions ore founded . . . I repeat, you must lay aside all prejudice on both sides, and 
neither believe nor reject anything, because any other persons, or description of persons, have rejected or 
believed it. Your own reason is the only oracle given you by heaven, and you are answerable, not for the 
rightness, but the uprightness of the decision." (1058-1059) See “Christianity and Common Law c. 
1765," (in Padover, op. cit . 934) in which Jefferson concludes, "that Christianity neither is, nor ever was 
part of the common law." . 

52 See, "Aristocracy and Liberty, (Letter to John Adams) October 28, 1813" in Padover, op. cit. , 286 

53 See "To the Members of the Baltimore Baptist Association, October 17, 1808,"(in Padover, op. cit. 
537), in which Jefferson asserts "a recollection of our former vassalage in religion and civil government, 
will unite the zeal of every heart, and the energy of every hand, to preserve that independence in both 
which, under the favor of heaven, a disinterested devotion to the public cause first achieved, and a 
disinterested sacrifice of private interests will now maintain." 

54 "Notes on the State of Virginia, 1781-1785," 676. 

55 If unbelief were actually a problem, public censure was enough recrimination. Jefferson writes, "If it be 
said, [the non-believer's] testimony in a court of justice cannot be relied on, reject it then, and be the 
stigma on him." Ibid. 

%6 Ibid. 675 

57 Tid. 

58 Tocqueville, op. cit. 2: 22. 

59 He tells us this in footnote 6: "I presume that it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader here, as well 
as throughout this chapter, that I am speaking, not of the Federal government, but of the governments of 
the individual states, which the majority controls at its pleasure." 1:279. See also 265 in which he 
explains, “We have seen, in examining the Federal Constitution, that the efforts of the legislators of the 
Union were directed against this absolute power [of the majority]. The consequence has been that the 
Federal government is more independent in its sphere than that of the states. But the Federal government 
scarcely ever interferes in any but foreign affairs; and the governments of the states in reality direct society 
in America." 
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6° | do not wish to suggest that Madison did not see the potential for legislative tyrannies at the state level, 
but to argue that Tocqueville, not Madison, supplies the analysis of this problem. Madison drew most of 
his discussion of the inadequacy of “parchment barriers" to recombination's of the separated powers from 
the experiences of the states. Jefferson, too, understood the problem of "electoral despotism." Madison's 
discussion of shared, limited, distributed powers in Federalist # 47 1s drawn from the experience of the 
state constitutions. Here he argues that "parchment barriers" and dependence on the people for constraint 
are an inadequate defense against the democratic problem of legislative usurpation. Continuing a critique 
begun in Federalist # 10, Madison connects majority tyranny to the “legislative department .. . , 
everywhere extending the sphere of its activity, and drawing all power into its impetuous vortex." 
(Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, op. cit. 322) He continues, “In a representative republic where the executive 
magistracy is carefully limited, both in the extent and the duration of its power, and where the legislative 
power is exercised by an assembly, which is inspired, by a supposed influence over the people, with an 
intrepid confidence in its own strength; which is sufficiently numerous to feel all the passions which 
actuate a multitude, yet not so numerous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of its passions, by 
means which reason prescribes; it is against the enterprising ambition of this department that the people 
out to indulge all their jealousy and exhaust all their precautions." (Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, op. cit. 
322-323) Appealing to the experience of states, Madison finds Jefferson a useful source on the 
inadequacy of present barriers. Quoting at length from "Notes on the State of Virginia," Madison agrees, 
"All the powers of government, legislative, executive, and judiciary, result to the legislative body. The 
concentrating these in the same hands, is precisely the definition of despotic government. It will be no 
alleviation, that these powers will be exercised by a plurality of hands, and not by a single one. One 
hundred and seventy-three despots would surely be as oppressive as one. . . An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for; but one which should not only be founded on free principles, but in which 
the powers of government would be so divided and balanced among several bodies of magistracy, as that 
no one could transcend their legal limits, without being effectually checked and restrained by the others. 
For this reason, that convention which passed the ordinance of government, laid its foundation on this 
basis, that the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments should be separate and distinct, so that no 
person should exercise the powers of moye than one of them at the same time. But no barrier was 
provided between these several powers." (Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, op. cit. 324, Madison quoting 
Jefferson, orig. ital.) 

61 Madison discusses such issues briefly observing, “If the principles [of the separation of powers / 
limited, distributed, shared constitutional powers in a compound republic] on which these observations are 
founded to be just. as I persuade myself they are, and they be applied as a criterion to the several State 
constitutions, and to the federal Constitution, it will be found that if the latter does not perfectly 
correspond with them, the former are infinitely less able to bear such a test." (338) 

62 Madison may have been more attentive that Tocqueville says; consider his discussion of size and 
silence in potential legislative oligarchies. 

©3 Tocqueville, op. cit. 2: 274-275. 

64 Ibid. 

Ibid. 

6 Ibid, 1: 275. 

67 Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, op. cit. 337. 

68 Two notions produce this mentality of the majority's absolute right to rule: the idea that the greater 
truth goes with the greater number, and the belief that the interests of the many are preferred to the 
interests of the few. Ibid. 1: 265-266. 

69 Tocqueville, op. cit. 1: 265. For a more complete discussion of Tocqueville's institutional design and 
public opinion see Barbara Allen, “The Spiral of Silence & Institutional Design: Tocqueville's Analysis of 
Public Opinion & Democracy", Polity, 24:2 (winter) 243-267. 

7° Tocqueville observes, "I am not so much alarmed at the excessive liberty which reigns in [the United 
States] as at the inadequate securities which one finds there against tyranny. When an individual or a 
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party is wronged in the United States, to whom can he apply for redress? If to public opinion, public 
opinion constitutes the majority; if to the legislature, it represents the majority and implicitly obeys it; if to 
the executive power, it is appointed by the majority and serves as a passive tool in its hands. The public 
force consists of the majority under arms; the jury is the majority invested with the right of hearing 
judicial cases; and in certain states even the judges are elected by the majority. However iniquitous or 
absurd the measure of which you complain, you must submit to it as well as you can." 

7! After dispensing with two less significant problems, that cabals of two branches cannot be addressed by 
this proposal and that frequent appeals to the people weaken the stature of the government, Madison turns 
to more significant problems with majority passion, opinion, and rule. Madison explains, "Every appeal 
to the people would carry an implication of some defect in the government, frequent appeals would, in a 
great measure, deprive the government of that veneration which time bestow on every thing, and without 
which perhaps the wisest and freest governments would not possess the requisite stability. If it be true 
that all governments rest on opinion, it is no less true that the strength of opinion in each individual, and 
its practical influence on his conduct, depend much on the number which he supposes to have entertained 
the same opinion. The reason of man, like man himself, is timid and cautious when left alone, and 
acquires firmness and confidence in proportion to the number with which it is associated. When the 
examples which fortify opinion are ancient as well as numerous, they ate known to have a double effect." 
(Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, op. cit. 328-329). 
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Introduction 


On May 16, 1995, a three judge panel of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit delivered a judgment which proved to be a major blow to gay! rights 
activists all over the country. The court ruled unanimously to uphold the 
constitutionality of the anti-gay rights charter amendment Issue 3 which had been 
passed on November 2, 1993 by 62 percent of the voters of Cincinnati, OH. When it 
passed in 1993, the amendment made invalid the existing city provisions of the Human 
Rights Ordinance of 1992 which made it illegal to discriminate against gays, lesbians, 
and bisexuals, and others in housing, employment and public accommodations. At the 
time of the circuit court ruling, the charter amendment was actually moot because 
growing political turmoil over Issue 3 had led a majority of the Cincinnati City Council 
in March of 1995 to vote to strike references to ‘sexual orientation’ from the Human 
Rights Ordinance altogether. However, the way that the amendment is written, the 
council would be prevented from ever including sexual orientation in future ordinances 
even if the political climate and views of council members made passage of such an act 
possible again. While this appeals court ruling is not going to be the final word on the 
legality of anti-gay initiatives, it has raised many concerns among members of the gay 
and lesbian community and others who support their human rights struggle. 

In Cincinnati there have been no big name celebrities such as David Geffen and 
Barbra Streisand (vocal opponents of Colorado’s Amendment 2) to draw significant 
national media attention to Issue 3 or the legal battles associated with it. But those who 
understand the important constitutional and human rights issues involved in the fight 
have many reasons to be concerned about both the May ruling and the political activity 
that led to the drafting and successful passage of Issue 3. The most immediate concern 
is that protective gay rights legislation all over the nation could very well be in 
jeopardy, especially if the Supreme Court affirms the ruling of the Sixth Circuit.2 
Another concern is that the Christian Right groups behind national efforts aimed at 


| For the sake of brevity, in this paper I will often use the term “gay” to refer to gay men, lesbians, 
bisexual men and women, and transgender persons instead referring to them each separately. The 
experiences of each category of persons is unique and has its own specific history and circumstances. 
However, for the purposes of this paper, the umbrella term gay is not only practical for this author, but 
will be sufficient to identify the interests involved in the struggle for legal protections that each category 
of people seeks. 

2 The Supreme Court agreed in February 1995 to begin hearing the case of Amendment 2 in 
Colorado in October 1995. It is likely that the Court will now hear Issue 3 and Amendment 2 together, 
especially since those who drafted the Cincinnati charter amendment borrowed the language and approach 
of the Colorado initiative. 
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reversing or preventing the passage of gay rights laws will be emboldened, if not 
strengthened, by this apparent victory. The pro-Issue 3 campaign saw human and 
financial resources pour into Cincinnati from conservative Christian and anti-gay 
interests from all over the country, demonstrating the fact that these groups are sharing 
information and strategies, refining their tactics with each new local battle. 

The proponents of Issue 3 and other similar voter initiatives are linked directly to 
national Christian Right groups. Therefore, in order to understand what happened in 
Cincinnati one must take into account the financial and political base, strategies, and 
agenda of the Christian Right. The nature of those national links will be discussed later 
in the paper, and a definition and profile of the Christian Right will be provided. 

Another critical reason to take note of Issue 3 is that the charter amendment 
campaign led by the group Equal Rights Not Special Rights (ERNSR) involved an 
important strategic component. The amendment’s proponents made it a key part of their 
Strategy to target the city’s sizable (38%) African-American population. This was 
carried out through an intense radio and television ad campaign, the plastering of 
billboards in the black community, and by ERNSR building ties with black clergy in 
the city who became key pro-Issue 3 spokespersons and supporters. Many observers of 
the election presumed that blacks were the strongest supporters of Issue 3. As I show 
later in this paper, black voter support for Issue 3 was actually in the middle range of 
all city voters, while the greatest support was found in the wards with majority white 
populations. It is estimated that 56% of blacks who voted in the November 1993 


election voted in favor of Issue 3. > Whatever the reasons for this result, groups such 


as ERNSR have been given more encouragement by the apparent success of this 
element of their strategy to continue to target communities of color as bases of support 
in their anti-gay activities. Such a strategy is especially necessary when conservative 
Christians must bypass legislative bodies to use majoritarian democratic techniques to 
pass initiative and referenda of any kind. 

If the Christian Right learns that significant numbers of voters in the black (and 
Latino) community respond positively to certain themes when used in anti-gay rights 
campaigns, they are likely to attempt to replicate those themes for use in other 
campaigns. This tactic would increase the likelihood of success for the Christian Right 
in many areas of the country -- especially in the Northeast and on the west coast -- 


3 Donald Suggs and Mandy Carter, “Cincinnati’s Odd Couple,” New York Times, December 13, 
1993. This figure is also based on confirmation provided by Ted Wood of “Equality Cincinnati” in a 
telephone interview 08/01/95. 
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where they cannot rely as heavily on their core white fundamentalist and evangelical 
base from which they typically get electoral strength and human resources for 
organizing efforts. When referenda or initiatives are being used to achieve a political 
goal, every additional vote counts. Therefore, maximizing the vote in communities in 
which they have no “natural” constituency or political base established must be part of 
their national strategy. 

This strategy is especially apparent when there is anti-gay activity in cities which 
have significant populations of people of color, especially African-Americans and 
Latinos. Before Cincinnati, one of the most recent examples of the application of this 
strategy occurred in New York City around issues of HIV/AIDS education and condom 
distribution in the public schools (1990-91) -- a controversy that was the primer for the 
citywide battle over the proposed “Children of the Rainbow” multicultural teachers 
guide (1992-93). 4 These are perhaps the most notable examples of this strategy, and 
they hold important lessons that must be studied carefully. 

In this paper I examine the implications of both the May 16, 1995 appeals court 
decision and the Christian Right strategy of targeting the black community in an 
attempt to increase the vote total for Issue 3. Before I begin, let me say that I do not 
support the hasty and unscientific conclusion that blacks in Cincinnati must be 
extremely homophobic simply because a majority of those blacks who voted supported 
Issue 3. It is highly unlikely that African-Americans are any more homophobic than 
members of other groups. The reasons for the vote result are not likely to be that 
simple. Obviously, some blacks who voted for the charter amendment have antipathy 
for gays. But given the nature of the ERNSR campaign, if black voters were convinced 
by the ERNSR representation of the issue, homophobia as such could be less of a 
factor than one might at first suspect. In addition, preliminary analysis of the vote 
breakdown by ward indicates that black voters were neither the most nor the least likely 
to vote “Yes on 3” than other demographic groups, but were somewhere in the middle 
range. 

Cincinnati city politics (with its intense campaigns for and against the charter 
amendment, and the lingering battles on the city council) and the legal and 
constitutional battles involved with Issue 3 are illuminating. Each aspect of Issue 3 
represents a different site of conflict that raises questions about how government and 


religion come together to influence and construct identity, sexuality, and debates over 


4 N’Tanya Lee, Don Murphy, and Juliet Ucelli, “Whose Kids? Our Kids! Race, Sexuality and the 
Right in New York City’s Curriculum Battles,” Radical America, vol. 25, no. 1, pp. 9-21. 
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the nature of oppression. This panel is aptly titled, “How State and Religion Structure 
Sexuality in the United States.” However, with regard to Issue 3, an equally relevant 
question would ask how identity is constructed by the state and religion. Religious 
groups have defined the debate over homosexuality in a way that the state has largely 
endorsed. In addition, the state’s evaluation of the merits of group claims defines not 
only what kinds of sexuality are legitimate, but what kinds of group identities are valid, 
and so warrant legal protection. As we shall see, identity politics are just as salient an 
issue in this case as the politics of sexuality. 

In the 1986 Bowers v. Hardwick (sodomy and privacy rights) decision, the Supreme 
Court focused its attention on how religious groups and the state have historically based 


their prohibitions against sodomy and homosexuality on the Christian bible, and the 


Court affirmed the wisdom of these bodies in making this judgment. ) While the 


appellate court ruling on Issue 3 acknowledged and affirmed the anti-gay moral 
arguments of Bowers, the issue of private sexual conduct (namely, sodomy) was not 
the only issue discussed in the case (though it is clear from all elements of the decision 
that the appellate court had a total lack of regard for the rights of gays.) As will be 
shown later in the paper, the actual arguments focused a lot on the issue of group 
identity for gays. Rather have an argument based explicitly on a conservative Christian 
interpretation of homosexuality, the appeals court proceeded as if it was comparing the 
group discrimination claims of racial minorities (and other protected groups) and gays. 
Paradoxically, the court recognized and dismissed homosexuality as an identity. It 
decided that sexual orientation cannot be protected class status because, unlike race, it 
is not “immutable” and therefore cannot really be an identity. The court simultaneously 
said that “straights” who want to discriminate against gays, based on the latter’s 
identity, have the constitutional right to do so. 

Issue 3 can most clearly be understood in the context of the Christian Right’s 


evolving political strategies. Its core agenda hasn’t changed much for several decades. 


5 Bowers v. Hardwick 478 U.S. 186 (1986). Justice White, writing for the majority said of 
sodomy, “Proscriptions against that conduct have ancient roots....Sodomy was a criminal offense at 
common law and was forbidden by the laws of the original thirteen states when they ratified the Bill of 
Rights....Against this background, [the respondent Hardwick’s] claim that a right to engage in such 
conduct is ‘deeply rooted in this nation’s history and tradition’ or ‘implicit in the concept of ordered 
liberty’ is, at best, facetious.” Chief Justice Burger, concurring, added that “I write separately to 
underscore my view that in constitutional terms there is no such thing as a fundamental right to commit 
homosexual sodomy....Condemnation of those practices is firmly rooted in Judeo-Christian moral and 
ethical standards....To hold that the act of homosexual sodomy is somehow protected as a fundamental 
right would be to cast aside millennia of moral teaching.” 
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But the language it uses to explain that agenda, and the tactics it employs to achieve its 
goals are constantly being modified. As in the case of Cincinnati’s Issue 3, the 
Christian Right’s modification of its strategy is based on a keen understanding of the 
demographics of each battleground, as well as insight into what themes are playing well 
in the public sphere. The group ERNSR skillfully used a single campaign to send 
different messages to very different audiences. It targeted black anxieties about the 
continued erosion of civil rights gains while simultaneously appealing to white 
resentment of “minority” group claims that were an outgrowth of social movements of 
the 1950’s and 1960’s. In this paper, I argue that this “duplicitous signaling” tactic of 
the Christian Right allows it to use a single campaign to communicate multiple, 
contradictory messages to different audiences. The Christian Right did not invent this 


tactic expressly to promote Issue 3. The general approach is has been applied in past to 
other issues. However, as it learns from the successes and failures of each campaign, 

the duplicitous signaling technique becomes increasingly sophisticated. Before going 

into further detail on the Cincinnati campaign, a brief review of the history of the 

contemporary Christian Right is needed. 


Christian Right 

In this paper, the term “Christian Right” (CR) refers to those organizations and 
individuals who have been involved since the 1970’s in political activism and grassroots 
organizing in order to pursue a conservative political and social agenda on the local, 
state and national level. © Some who study this phenomenon use the terms “New 
Christian Right,” “Religious Right,” “Fundamentalist Christian,” “Evangelicals,” or 
“cultural conservatives.” ? The members of this political movement typically belong to 


6 | will also use the term “conservative Christians” to refer to these actors. 

7 The term “New Christian Right” is used by many to distinguish between those involved in 
political activity since the 1970’s and their predecessors from both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
See Michael Lienesch, Redeeming America: Piety and Politics in the New Christian Right (Chapel Hill: 


University of North Carolina Press, 1993); Robert Zwier, Born-Again Politics: The New Christian Right 
in America (Downers Grove, IL: vey abt Press, ate and Steve Bruce, The Rise and Fall of the 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988). “Cultural conservatives” is the word of choice for James Davidson Hunter, the author of Culture 
Wars: The Struggle to Define America (U.S.A.: Basic Books, 1991), p. 43-48. He uses that term to 
highlight the way that people of different Christian denominations (Protestant and Catholic) as well as 
other religious faiths (e.g., Orthodox Jews), or those who are politically conservative but not religiously 
affiliated are often aligned by their opposition to “cultural progressives” and liberals. 
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Protestant Evangelical, fundamentalist, Pentecostal, and charismatic denominations or 
groupings. 8 
In a nation in which 86.2% of the population considers itself Christian, what is the 


significance or meaning of their being a political or social movement that we refer to as 


the Christian Right? 9 In discussing the Christian Right, there are several reasons why 


we are not merely talking about people who self-identify as Christian and whose beliefs 
are conservative or to the right of center on the political spectrum. Many more people 
identify themselves as belonging to Christian faiths than actually participate in church 
life or attend regularly. 10 And some of these self-identified (but actually non- 
practicing) Christians may be conservative on political, social, or economic issues. 
However, the combined presence of these factors regarding religion and political 
ideology does not on its own make one a part of the Christian Right movement. 

When I refer to the CR, I am interested in those Protestant Christians who advocate 
political policies and social values which are based on traditional notions of morality 
and conservative Christian attitudes about the family, gender roles, and sexuality. 
Those who constitute the strongest base of the CR movement belong to certain key 
Protestant denominations and regularly participate in church life. However, 
participation in the movement is by no means restricted to the members of these 
specific groups or denominations. 11 Members of the CR not only hold these 
conservative and traditional beliefs, but they actively lobby for local, state, and federal 


laws which support their views. CR activists run for office openly or as “stealth 


8 Evangelicalism includes the major religious denominations of the Baptists, Holiness-Pentecostals, 
the Anabaptists, and the Reformed churches. Fundamentalists are part of Evangelicalism, but the term 
itself does not appear in any denominational title. Fundamentalists believe in “personal revelation from 
the Holy Spirit,” and the inerrancy of the Bible. Pentecostalism is described as a “religious tradition ‘for 
saints who believe in the baptism with the Holy Ghost.’” Pentecostals believe that when people encounter 
the Holy Ghost it results in glossolalia -- otherwise know as speaking in tongues. The Assemblies of God 
(which claims a membership approaching two million) is the largest religious body of Pentecostalism. 
Charismatics do not belong to a denomination, per se, but are part of a “highly heterogeneous 
movement,” and are often linked to Pentecostalism. Charismatic belief involves “gifts of the spirit” and 
the presence of the supernatural in this world. Oral Roberts’ Charismatic Bible Ministries is one example 
of the network of charismatic churches. The definitions for the various religious groups named in this 
paragraph, and all quotes, come from Barry A. Kosmin and Seymour P. Lachman, One Nation Under 
God: Religion in Contemporary American Society (New York: Crown Trade Paperbacks, 1993), pp. 
294-296. 

9 Kosmin and Lachman, p.2. The figure comes from their analysis of the 1990 National Survey of 
Religious Identification (NSRI) which was conducted by the Graduate School of the City University of 
New York. The telephone survey involved a representative sample of 113,000 people from all over the 
continental United States. 

10 thid., p.5. 


11 For those core denominations, see paragraph earlier in this section and accompanying footnote. 
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candidates” who disguise the nature or degree of their political beliefs until after they 
have been elected. The stealth candidate strategy has been especially successful in city, 
county and state level offices where there is less intense media scrutiny of the 
candidates. Voter guides, “hit lists” and traditional values “report cards” have been 
used by CR organizations to target incumbents and candidates for office that don’t 
support their agenda. The grassroots CR movement which is part of the focus of this 
paper can be traced to Christian political activity of the 1970’s which was a response to 
massive social change. The new character and degree of that political participation 
marked the beginning of what many people consider a turning point in the long history 
of CR involvement in American politics. 12 Because of this, many students of the 
movement prefer to use the term “New Christian Right.” 

The contemporary CR was inspired and informed by the political upheaval and 
transformation of cultural beliefs and mores that resulted from the peace, anti-war, 
feminist, and civil rights movements of the 1950’s and 1960’s. Specific events which 
mobilized the CR even more were: the Supreme Court’s decision to legalize abortions 
in the 1973 Roe v. Wade decision; the early gay rights movement; the feminist 
movement in general, and the specific attempt to ratify the Equal Rights Amendment; 
and the proposal by the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) “to question the tax-exempt 
status of some private [Christian] schools.” 13 

Although the contemporary CR is best understood as a reaction to massive social 
and political changes that began during the 1950’s and 1960’s, conservative Christians 
have a long legacy of participation in American politics. Their involvement has always 
been an attempt to inject their socially and culturally conservative readings of the 
Protestant faith into the secular sphere. This has taken the form of Christian campaigns 
against alcohol and other “vices,” efforts to censor or eradicate pornography, films and 
books found to be “immoral,” and a sounding of the alarm in each era to combat the 
“deterioration” of the nation’s morals. !4 At the turn of the century, preachers such as 
revivalist Dwight L. Moody “created a conservative cultural crusade designed to 
defend evangelical values against the forces of liberalism and modernism.” 15 This 


12 Bruce, p. 25; Zwier, pp. 14, 22-35; Lienesch, p. 1, 8. 

13 Zwier, p. 23. Also see Bruce (pp. 22, 42-43) for more on IRS challenges to the charitable and 
tax-exempt status of fundamentalist colleges (such as Goldsboro Christian Schools in North Carolina and 
Bob Jones University in South Carolina) that was initiated in the mid-1970’s. 

14 Lienesch, p. 4. 

15 fhid. Author cites James Davidson Hunter, “The Evangelical Worldview since 1890,” in Piety 
and Politics: Evangelicals and Fundamentalists Confront the World, ed. Richard J. Neuhaus and Michael 
Cromartie (Washington, D.C.: Ethics and Public Policy Center, 1987), pp. 21-30. 
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movement gained momentum, eventually resulting in the religious and political 
realignment known as the “Great Reversal.” During this period of intense conservative 
Protestant activity the debate over evolution versus creationism began to take shape and 
the CR withdrew its support for progressive reforms. 16 

In addition to engaging in battles over evolution and public morality for much of 
their history in the United States, conservative Christians have also voiced opposition to 
unionization, feminism and women’s rights, gay rights, black civil rights, and the 
rights of immigrants. 17 They have also until very recently been vocally anti-Jewish, 
and anti-Catholic. !8 Conservative Christians have also been vocal opponents of 
communism for many decades, especially during the 1940’s, 1950’s, and 1960’s. 
Fundamentalists such as Carl McIntire and James Hargis used their radio ministries to 
speak against communism and to promote organizations of citizens to organize against 
its presence. 19 Present day members of the CR such as Jerry Falwell and Pat 
Robertson continue to speak out against the evils of communism, although this is 
focused on less than it was in the past since the breakup of the Soviet Union has made 
communism a less salient topic in the minds of most Americans. 

In this latest phase of activism, the CR initially focused heavily on religious and 
moral themes, making them the explicit focus of their publicity campaigns and political 
activity. This preoccupation with religiosity and morality was even evident in the 
names of organizations such as the Christian Voice, the Moral Majority and the 


Religious Roundtable. 20 Lately, the movement has altered its tactics, becoming much 


more subtle and pursuing issues that evoke strong emotional reactions from Americans 
while attempting to negotiate around some Americans’ persistent discomfort with 
mixing religion and politics. This means making their message more mainstream and 
secular, and less strident in tone. To improve their public image and appeal to a 
broader audience, CR groups have replaced “overzealous local leaders” who were 


loose cannons with more seasoned and poised “organizational loyalists,” to “avoid 


16 Thid. 

17 Bruce, p. 181; Lienesch, pp. 4-5. 

18 Lienesch mentions anti-Catholic and anti-union positions, p. 4., pp. 231-233 for anti-semitism; 
Bruce pp. 127, 181. 

19 Bruce, p. 33. 

20 The Christian Voice was a California-based group founded by Rev. Robert Grant; Jerry Falwell 
founded Moral Majority; the Religious Roundtable was a strategic alliance of various leaders of New 
Christian Right organizations. Ed McAteer of the Christian Freedom Foundation was once leader of the 
Roundtable. Jerry Falwell and Pat Robertson were also members. 
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embarrassments.” 2! Abortion and homosexuality are the kinds of issues that many 
Americans have strong emotional commitments to, and they remain two of the 
Christian Right’s central issues. Their astute analysis of public discourse led to the 
acknowledgment that people feel very strongly about broad, general themes like 
“individual rights.” As a result, they use an “individual rights” argument to attack 
“special rights” for gays, “big government” and taxation, and to promote unfettered 
“religious freedom.” 22 They combine a traditional liberal emphasis on individual 
freedom with the notion of protecting minority group rights ( the “minority” in 
question being Christians) to create a space for themselves within which they can claim 
either the right to prayer in schools or the right to inject their religious perspectives into 
the public policy arena based on pluralist notions of political participation. 23 CR 
activism has also increasingly become visible on a wide range of issues and in many 
different parts of the country. Strategies which are successful in one city or state are 
replicated in future arenas. Money to fund conservative Christian activities is also very 
fluid and finds its way to moral crusades nationwide. 

The state of Ohio had its fair share of political battles over “morality” prior to Issue 
3. One of the most well known of these is the 1990 controversy and legal battles 
surrounding Cincinnati’s Contemporary Art Center’s exhibit of the photographs of the 
late Robert Mapplethorpe. It resulted in a battle of grand proportions and lasting 
national significance over government funding of all of the arts, not just “obscene” art. 
Before Issue 3, there was a 1992-93 scandal involving gays and lesbians at the Ohio 
State Fair. Mr. Billy Inmon was temporarily the manager of the state fair, but was 
dismissed after questions were raised regarding questionable ethical dealings and 
incompetence in management of the fair. In addition, while he was fair manager he 
made blatantly homophobic statements about gays and lesbians, and attempted to ban a 
gay and lesbian group who had handed out information from their booth for over 
fourteen years.24 Hundreds of citizen complaints about the group “Stonewall Union” - 


21 Lienesch, p. 13. 

22 While not direct quotes, these themes are evident in this essay by the executive director of the 
Christian Coalition. See, a E. Reed, Jr., “What Do Religious Conservatives Really Want?” 

s, ed. Michael 

Cromartie, » (Grand Rapids, MI: Ethics and Public Policy Center and William B. Berdemne Publishing 
Co., 1994), pp. 1-15. 

2 Bruce discusses the Christian Right’s strategy of casting itself in the role of the “oppressed 
minority” under attack by secular humanists; pp. 181-82, 189-90. 

24 Mark D. Somerson, “Stonewall Union Finds Threats at Fair Booth,” Columbus Dispatch, August 
9, 1992, p. 2d. 
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-calls and letters which began at the same time that Inmon started his post at the fair -- 
were traced to an organized letter writing campaign choreographed by an Ohio group 
that actually had its roots in a Mississippi-based conservative Christian group, the 
American Family Association. 25 Inmon was fired because of ethics questions after 
he refused to resign from his state fair post. He later ran an unsuccessful campaign for 
governor on the pledge that he would root out government corruption, cut taxes, and 
“stand up to” homosexuals who sought special privileges. A 68-page report by the state 
auditor found that Inmon had mismanaged the state fair and “misspent taxpayer’s 
money.” 26 Despite his lack of success, however, the Inmon saga is one example of 
the national scope of conservative Christian anti-gay activities. 

The anti-gay rights initiative in Cincinnati had clear and obvious ties to national 
Christian right forces. Mark McNeil, the coordinator of the anti-gay rights campaign of 
ERNSR, is the owner of five “Christian-oriented” radio stations, including WFEL-AM 
in Baltimore, MD. 27 In addition, his group based the charter amendment and their 
campaign on that of Colorado’s Amendment 2 anti-gay rights initiative of 1992. 
Colorado activists met with those in Cincinnati to help plan strategies for the campaign, 
and a shared ideas as well as resources. In early October 1993, the group Colorado for 
Family Values (CFV) contributed approximately $75,000 to the pro-Issue 3 campaign. 
This was more than half of the $147, 056 total that ERNSR had raised by October 20, 


1993, 28 By election day, CFV had contributed approximately $390,000 of the total 


$508,373 spent on the pro-Issue 3 campaign led by McNeil’s group. 29 Efforts were 
made to force CFV to disclose the sources of its funding under the notion that CFV 
was acting as a PAC to influence Ohio state politics. 30 Even though these efforts were 
unsuccessful, the connection between Christian Right forces nationwide had been 


highlighted by this controversy over the funding of Issue 3. 


Where it all began ... 


25 Mark D. Somerson, “*Pro-Decency’ Group Hits Stonewall; Association Targets Gay Group, 
Paper It Gave out at Fair,” Columbus Dispatch, June 25, 1992, p. Sb. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Edward Walsh, “Challenge to Gay Rights; Opponents Test Strategy in Cincinnati,” Washington 
Post October 30, 1993, p. Al. 

28 Walsh. 

29 “PAC It In. Inquiring Minds Want to Know: Who Gave $390, 000 to Issue 3?” Cincinnati 
Enquirer, April 20, 1994, p. A10. 

30 Dick Kimmins, “Ohio Elections Board Orders Probe of Issue 3 Donations,” Cincinnati Enquirer, 
April 19, 1994, p. B4. 
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The seeds of Issue 3 were sown as early as 1991 when the Cincinnati city council 
passed the Equal Employment Opportunity Ordinance. This law banned discrimination 
in municipal employment that was based on sexual orientation. The following year, the 
Human Rights Ordinance of 1992 was passed by city council. The 1992 law barred 
discrimination in housing, employment and public accommodations based on any one 
of a number of factors, including race, religion, “Appalachian origin” and sexual 
orientation. In 1992, the Human Rights Ordinance passed city council by a vote of 7-2 
and private forms of discrimination against gays were outlawed. Following passage of 
the ordinance, anti-gay rights forces began mobilizing to get enough signatures to put a 
charter amendment to revoke protection for homosexuals on the November 2, 1993 
ballot. Opposition to Issue 3 on the local Cincinnati level was led by the group Equality 
Cincinnati.>! 

Charter amendment Issue 3 asked voters to prohibit the city government from 
enacting or enforcing any measure or policy that would grant “minority or protected 
status, quota preference or other preferential treatment” to persons of “homosexual, 
lesbian, or bisexual orientation, status, conduct, or relationship.” Its passage would not 
only strip homosexuals in Cincinnati of protection from discrimination based on their 
sexual orientation, it would also prohibit the city from creating any future legislation 
on the basis of sexual orientation. 32 


The Campaign and the Resistance 

Although Mark McNeil, the coordinator for ERNSR, and many of the group’s 
supporters and organizers are active members of fundamentalist churches (and other 
organizations that express strong moral and religious objections to homosexuality) the 
ERNSR campaign was largely devoid of explicit religious rhetoric. Instead, as the 
group name suggests, ERNSR argued that the charter amendment was needed to 
prevent gays, lesbians and bisexuals from getting preferential treatment or “special 
rights.” 

One television commercial that aired in the city prior to the election erroneously 
stated that, “The Constitution gives homosexuals equal rights. Last year city council 
gave them special rights. Shouldn’t we stop this in Cincinnati?” 33 The commercial 


31 “Equality Cincinnati” was a political group made up of various groups and individuals (gay and 
straight, secular and religious) who opposed the charter amendment. In court, the “Equality Foundation 
of Greater Cincinnati, Inc.” represented interests opposed to Issue 3. 

32 See Appendix A for the full text of the actual amendment. 

33 Walsh. 
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also cited a controversial 1991 Wall Street Journal report which claimed that the 
average annual income of homosexual households was approximately $55,000 
compared to about $32, 000 for all families. This kind of claim further bolstered the 
idea that what homosexuals wanted was “special rights” and privileges by painting 
them as an economically advantaged group. McNeil himself admitted that, “The 
income test plays well to [heterosexual] white males. They’re offended that 
homosexuals make that kind of money because they don’t.” 34 

Given the fact that the median income of black households is significantly lower 
than that of white households (and has been so historically), this statistic probably also 
had an impact on those black voters who were being asked by the ERNSR campaign to 
doubt that gays were actually an oppressed group in need of protection. A major part of 
the pro-Issue 3 campaign strategy involved targeting Cincinnati’s black voters for 
support. The city’s population is 38% African-American. According to Mark McNeil, 
“We identified two demographic targets for our campaign, the black community and 
the Catholic community, and we strongly went after both.” 35 “No special rights,” 
were words of protest used throughout the “Yes on 3” effort. However, in addition to 
this “special rights” message, an attempt was made to arouse anger in the black 
community over what was characterized as the gay community’s “theft” of the black 
civil rights legacy. The campaign also featured blacks who accused gays of trying to 
craft an identity as an oppressed minority in order to become more powerful as a 


community. 


The portion of McNeil’s campaign directed at the black community included a 40- 


minute videotape made by CR activists in California>® which accuses gay rights groups 
of trying to appropriate the strategies of and exploit the struggles of the black civil 
rights movement of the 1950’s and 60’s for their own gain. The tape even includes an 
excerpt of the “I have a dream” speech of the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. This 
famous and revered moment in American civil rights history is then immediately 


followed by images which include gay male drag and leather “queens” at the April 
1993 March on Washington. Thus, the video juxtaposes the somber, revered images of 
the hard-fought civil rights movement with seemingly decadent and celebratory images 


of gays and lesbians who are claiming oppression. This strategy was intended to make 


34 cited in Walsh. 
35 Moss. 


36 The video “Gay Rights, Special Rights” was made by Lou Sheldon’s Traditional Values 
Coalition, a California based CR group. 
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African-Americans resentful of the inclusion of a gay rights portion in the city charter 
alongside language that prohibited racial discrimination. 

One of the key spokespersons for ERNSR and Issue 3 was Reverend K.Z. Smith, a 
black minister who was at the time president of the Baptist Ministers Conference of 
Cincinnati. Rev. Smith was not only a leading spokesperson, but his picture appeared 
on pro-Issue 3 billboards around the city. He felt that the pro-Issue 3 campaign was 
correct in understanding that, “A lot of black people really are insulted that they would 
equate homosexuality with being black. Being black is not an orientation.”>7 Smith 
was a very vocal proponent of Issue 3, writing and speaking out in favor of the 
amendment. In a newspaper editorial, the reverend framed the debate as an issue of 
gays appropriating black civil rights gains. His feelings about the inclusion of gay 
rights in the Human Rights Ordinance of 1992: “Although this was a victory for the 
gay community, this was a slap in the face to African-Americans and other minorities.” 
38 In assessing the claim that gays are an oppressed “minority,” Smith wrote: 


The gay community wants to receive minority status. They claim they have 
been discriminated against as Blacks and other minorities have been. Is this 
true? Have gays been forced to drink from separate water fountains? Have 
gays been forced to ride on the back of the bus? Have gays been forced to 
ride on the back of the bus? Have gays been forced to live in segregated 
housing, attend segregated schools, denied the right to vote, or denied to eat 
[sic] in the restaurant of their choice, and on and on and on? No! No! No! 


Smith went on to disqualify gays for anti-discrimination legislation because, he argued, 
they failed to meet any of the three criteria established by the Supreme Court to 
determine who should be a protected “minority” -- immutable characteristic, economic 
deprivation, and lack of political power. 40 He argued that even if one accepts the 


37 Walsh. 

38 K. Z. Smith, “Why African-Americans Should Vote Yes on Amendment 3,” Cincinnati Herald, 
September 18, 1993, p. 4. 

39 Thid. 

40 Even though these issues have been used as “criteria” in some court cases to determine if a group 
should be given “suspect” or “quasi-suspect” classification (making the legal standard needed to justify 
discrimination of a group much tougher), who can actually be protected by any anti-discrimination 
statute is up to the discretion of law makers and the courts. For example, while age and marital status are 
not suspect classifications, the legality of prohibiting discrimination on these bases has been upheld. For 
a discussion of this see Arthur S. Leonard, “Sexual Orientation Discrimination and Popular Democracy; 


Courts Invalidate Anti-Gay Initiatives,” Employment Testing -- Law and Policy Reporter, March 1995. 
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argument that gays are born that way, they don’t have to engage in the behavior but 
could instead “[give] up the gay lifestyle altogether.” 41 

Other black ministers also supported Issue 3. Alfred Brown, a minister at 
Corinthian Baptist Church in Avondale, O.H., said that he lobbied people for Issue 3 
while he was at work. “I told people that they were trying to compare homosexuals 
with blacks, and you just can’t do that. They’ve never been denied the right to vote, or 
housing because they were homosexual. No one ever told homosexuals you have to live 
in this part of town,” he said.42 

ERNSR also ran an extensive radio ad campaign on black radio stations which said: 
“African-Americans fought long and hard for civil rights in this country. We were 
fighting and some died for equal rights. Now homosexuals are trying to convince 
Cincinnati they’re fighting the same fight. That’s not right. It’s different, very 
different.”43 More than being “not right” in principle, Smith argued that the failure of 
Issue 3 could mean “if gays were to pressure employers to hire more gays, employers 
will hire White gay employees over Black straight employees. Imagine White men and 


women being called minorities.... Vote Yes on Amendment 3 fo preserve our civil 


rights.” 44 ERNSR was determined to convince the black community that it was 


entirely in its interests to vote for Issue 3. In addition to being a principled opposition 
to attempts to unfairly privilege gays over most other Americans, a “Yes on 3” position 
would also allegedly preserve black civil rights from infringement. 

The ERNSR campaign also effectively cast the issue of gay rights as a blacks versus 
“privileged” whites issue -- as if there were no black gays, lesbians, and bisexuals who 
lives would be effected by removal of sexual orientation from the Human Rights 
Ordinance. The fact that such counter-perspectives seemed absent from the debate is 
largely due the fact that opponents to Issue 3 were financially disadvantaged. The 
ERNSR had many more resources for advertising than Issue 3 opponents. As a result, 
opposition to Issue 3 by progressive whites and blacks who were ministers, community 
members, elected officials, and members of the gay and lesbian community was 


effectively silenced -- especially when contrasted with the omnipresence of the black 


42 Mark Skertic, “Issue 3 Drew Activism out of Voters; Pro, Con Lobbyists See Reinstatement as 
Just One More Step,” Cincinnati Enquirer, May 13, 1995, p. A4. 

43 J. Jennings Moss, “Anti-gay-rights Moves on Ballots in Five Cities; Colorado Success Fuels 
Similar Efforts,” Washington Times, December 5, 1992, p. Al. 

44 Smith, emphasis mine. 
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minister K.Z. Smith on billboards and in the newspaper. There was also a very 
effective “Yes on 3” ad featuring Smith’s charming and photogenic wife. 45 

Opponents of Issue 3 tried to counter the specific allegations of ERNSR, but they 
also felt that it was imperative that the initiative be identified as the latest manifestation 
of hateful propaganda by the right wing. Equality Cincinnati ran a 30-second TV 
commercial of their own which attempted to link Issue 3 and homophobia to past 
human rights horrors. In it, the viewer is shown images of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R-Wis.), a Ku Klux Klan rally, and Adolf Hitler stirring up a crowd of 
Nazi supporters. The narration warns the viewer that those behind Issue 3 “promote a 
kind of discrimination that comes from another time and another place. We must stand 
up to them. Vote no. Never again on Issue 3.” 46 

Their efforts were seen by some as confirming ERNSR allegations that gays were 
inappropriately comparing themselves to minority groups -- blacks, and Jews in this 
case -- whose oppression is more widely recognized. This tactic alienated some Jewish 
voters who resented what they saw as inappropriate attempts to draw parallels between 
the persecution of Jews and that of gays, lesbians, and bisexuals. According to Michael 
Rapp, executive director of the Jewish Community Relations Council -- part of a broad 
alliance of Jewish organizations who opposed passage of Issue 3 -- making the parallel 
with Hitler and the Jewish Holocaust angered some Jews. Perhaps this is because they 
are ignorant of gay history, including the fact that gays were detained and murdered in 
Hitler’s concentration camps alongside Jews and others. Many gay rights advocates not 
only see a parallel. In addition, they thought that given the risk involved with the 
possible passage of the charter amendment, the gamble was worth it because of the 
grave need to alert the public. Nancy Minson, a Cincinnati activist who worked to 
combat Issue 3 stated that, “We decided this issue was sufficiently dangerous we had to 
take strong measures to fight it.” 47 


After the Election 

The charter amendment Issue 3 was passed in the November 2, 1993 elections by a 
margin of 62 percent to 38 percent. Two weeks later on November 16, 1993 Judge S. 
Arthur Spiegel of the United States District Court for the Southern District of Ohio 
held that Issue 3 infringed upon the rights of homosexuals to petition the city for 


45 From a telephone interview with Ted Wood of Equality Cincinnati. August 1, 1995. 
46 Walsh. 
47 Walsh. 
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legislation and prevented the charter amendment from taking effect. The subsequent 
court battles mirrored the arguments of both sides during the pre-election phase of the 
battle over the initiative. 

Advocates for gay rights challenged the amendment, saying it violated their rights 
to equal protection, free speech, free association, and the right to redress of grievances 
in addition to being unconstitutionally vague. They also asked the court to apply a 
standard of review to the charter amendment which treated gays, lesbians, and 
bisexuals as a suspect or quasi-suspect class. When a classification is deemed suspect, it 
means that the court has found “indications that actions disfavoring a particular group 
are more likely inspired by prejudice than by rational policy concerns.” 48 This type of 
classification would subject Issue 3 to either “strict” or “heightened scrutiny,” thus 
requiring the city of Cincinnati to prove that the “measure serves ‘a compelling state 


interest’ and is narrowly drawn to achieve that interest without unduly burdening 


fundamental rights.” 49 The proponents of Issue 3 challenged the notion that gays 


deserved protections, arguing that homosexual behavior was not eligible for protection 
and that homosexual identity isn’t immutable, comparing it to “race” which they argue 
is an immutable status, and therefore it doesn’t fit the criteria for suspect or quasi- 
suspect classification. 

On August 9, 1994 Judge S. Arthur Spiegel ruled that charter amendment Issue 3 
violated the First Amendment of the Constitution and was unconstitutionally vague. 50 
Proponents of Issue 3 complained that the court's decision unjustly thwarted the will of 
the people of Cincinnati who voted for it overwhelmingly. Judge Spiegel countered that 
claim by saying that a majority of voters may not take away rights protected by the 
constitution. 

Spiegel based his decision on arguments made during a four-day trial in June 1994. 
His seventy-five page decision included two key points. The first is that Issue 3 
violated the rights of lesbians, gays, and bisexuals to have equal access to the political 
process (as provided by the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment), 
restricted their right to free speech and association, and denied them the right to 
petition the government for redress of grievances. Secondly, Judge Spiegel found Issue 


3 to be unconstitutionally vague and "insufficiently linked to any governmental interest 


48 | eonard. 
49 Ibid. 


50 Equality Foundation of Greater Cincinnati, Inc. v. City of Cincinnati, 860 F. Supp. 417 (S.D. 
Ohio 1994). 
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to pass constitutional muster." Sl a key question that had to be resolved was whether 
homosexuals are an identifiable group to whom protection can be extended by law. 
Spiegel determined that homosexuals are such an identifiable group. The testimony of 
psychologist John Gonsiorek that sexual orientation is not a matter of choice, as well as 
that of historian George Chauncey (who discussed the pervasiveness of bias and 
violence against gay people) proved compelling to Spiegel in making that 
determination. 92. The supporters of Issue 3 then appealed their case to the next highest 
court. 

On May 12, 1995 the three judge panel of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit unanimously overturned District Judge S. Arthur Spiegel’s August 9, 
1994 decision which had invalidated the charter amendment Issue 3. By upholding the 
constitutionality of Issue 3, the appeals court upheld the right of the majority of 
Cincinnati voters to deprive homosexuals of specific legal protections. 53 As a result of 
this ruling, Cincinnati laws that attempted to prevent discrimination based on sexual 
orientation were invalidated. The ruling also meant that city government was prohibited 
from adopting any future legislation that would create a “minority or protected status” 
on the basis of sexual orientation. With its ruling on the case -- Equality Foundation of 
Greater Cincinnati, Inc., et al. v. City of Cincinnati, et al. -- the Sixth Circuit became 
the highest American court yet to rule on the validity of voter initiatives that aimed to 
overturn existing anti-gay-bias laws or prohibit their enactment. 34 

The Appeals court decision is also significant because of the specific arguments 
made by the three judges, and because the ruling directly contradicted every key point 
made by District Judge Spiegel’s August 1994 ruling. Spiegel had determined that the 
charter amendment was vague and violated homosexual’s free speech and equal 
protection rights. The Court of Appeals said Judge Spiegel had misinterpreted legal 
precedents in striking down the charter amendment. 55 Krupansky wrote the decision 


51 Ben L. Kaufman, "Judge Throws out Cincinnati's Anti-Gay Rights Amendment,” Cincinnati 
Enquirer, August 9, 1994. 

52 Kaufman. 

53 The Sixth Circuit covers Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The three judges who issued 
the decision were Cornelia G. Kennedy (Carter appointee), Alan E. Norris (Reagan appointee), and 
Robert B. Krupansky (Reagan appointee), the author of the decision. The amendment was also being 
challenged by the Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund and the Ohio chapter of the ACLU. 
Several groups, including People for the American Way, the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund 
and the Anti-Defamation League filed Amici Curiae (“friends-of-the-court”) briefs opposing Issue 3. 

54 Amendment 2 was ruled invalid by the Colorado Supreme Court in the fall of 1994. 

55 Joyce Price, “Special Rights for Gays Denied; Appeals Court Backs Cincinnati,” Washington 
Times, May 13, 1995. 
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which rejected arguments for sexual orientation as a protected class and rebuffed claims 
that Issue 3 violated the First Amendment rights of homosexuals to petition and engage 
in political speech and association. 

There were other important aspects of the Court of Appeals decision in May. The 


primary conclusion of the Court is as follows: 


Where the Equal Protection Clause insulates citizens only from unlawful 
discrimination through state action and not from private discrimination, 
defendant-city can rescind any previous enactments which protected 
homosexuals, lesbians and bisexuals from private discrimination.... “The 
constitutional guarantee of equal protection insulates citizens only from 
unlawfully discriminatory state action; it constructs no barrier against private 
discrimination ... the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution did not compel the City of Cincinnati to 
enact legislation to protect homosexuals from discrimination.’ Therefore, 
defendant-city ‘was at liberty to rescind any previous enactments which had 
fashioned such safeguards. Accordingly, the mere repeal of certain sections 
of the Human Rights Ordinance which had previously protected 
homosexuals, lesbians, and bisexuals was not itself constitutionally 
assailable.’ 


The Court of Appeals reversed District Judge Spiegel’s determination that 
homosexuals were part of a “quasi-suspect class” which entitles them to have the 
“heightened scrutiny” standard applied to an equal protection analysis. Furthermore, 
the appeals court decided that under the Bowers v. Hardwick U.S. Supreme Court case, 
“ ‘gays, lesbians, and bisexuals cannot constitute either a ‘suspect class’ or a ‘quasi- 
suspect class,’ and, accordingly, the District Court’s application of the intermediate 
heightened scrutiny standard to the constitutional analysis of the Amendment was 
erroneous.” >/ 

The three judges also disagreed with the district court’s finding that city charter 
amendment Issue 3 “impermissibly burdened the plaintiffs’ First Amendment rights of 
free speech and association, and their right to petition the government for redress of 
grievances.” On the contrary, the court concluded that, “The [ city charter] 


Amendment erected no official obstacle to the exercise of anyone’s free speech or free 


association rights,” and that the First Amendment to the Constitution “prohibits only 


governmental burdens upon speech and association; it does not command the 


56 “Civil Rights: Sexual Orientation Discrimination -- No State Action,” Michigan Lawyers 
Weekly, May 22, 1995, p.7. [Byline: Summary by MLC, emphasis mine] 
57 
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government to insulate any person from the effects of private action...” 38 This 
conclusion was reached even though the court acknowledged that the effect of Issue 3 
was “to render futile” any lobbying of the Council for laws protecting homosexuals 
since the voters had prohibited that by passing the charter amendment. On this point, 
the appellate court’s decision is the opposite of the Colorado State Supreme Court 
ruling in October 1994 that Amendment 2 was unconstitutional because it deprived 
homosexuals of their right to participate equally in the political process. 59 

It was also the conclusion of the court that Spiegel had erroneously determined that 
the charter amendment was “unconstitutionally vague, because it affected only special 
legal protection for gays, lesbians, and bisexuals,’ whereas the Human Rights 
Ordinance” had protected “all persons based upon their sexual orientation.” However, 
this vagueness argument is now moot because the Cincinnati City Council amended the 
Human Rights Ordinance in March of 1995 by striking all references to “ ‘sexual 
orientation.’ ” ©9 

And lastly, the decision of the Court of Appeals also rejected the very notion of 
sexual “orientation,” arguing instead that homosexuality refers to sexual acts rather 


than an unchanging identity, and that those acts are not protected. Krupansky wrote: 


The reality remains that no law can successfully be drafted that is calculated 
to burden or penalize, or to benefit or protect, an unidentifiable group or 
class of individuals whose identity is defined by subjective and unapparent 
characteristics such as innate desires, drives and thoughts.... Those persons 
having a homosexual ‘orientation’ simply do not, as such, comprise an 
identifiable class.... Those persons who fail within the orbit of legislation 
concerning sexual orientation are so affected not because of their 
orientation, but rather by their conduct, which identifies them as 
homosexual, bisexual, or heterosexual. 61 


Issue 3 as an example of “Duplicitous Signaling” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the electoral and judicial battles over Issue 3 
is the way that those who support a conservative Christian interpretation of gay rights 
are able to use uniform language to convey separate and distinct messages to very 
different audiences -- black and white voters. I argue that a “duplicitous signaling” 
tactic of the CR allows it to communicate multiple, conflicting and contradictory 


38 Ibid. 
59 Leonard, p. 33. 


60 Michigan Lawyers Weekly. 
61 Price. 
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messages to different audiences. The word “duplicitous” emphasizes both the way that 
a single message contains two or more distinct claims, and the fact that the entire 
communication belies the true intentions of the CR. That single duplicitous message is 
conveyed both in the CR’s Issue 3 campaign, and in the legal arguments in court 
appeals for several anti-gay measures. This has been a familiar tactic of conservatives 
in general, not only Christian conservatives. However, as the CR learns from the 
successes and failures of each campaign and political battle, the duplicitous signaling 
technique becomes increasingly sophisticated. 

How does this duplicitous signaling technique actually work? The most obvious 
example springs from the core of the Issue 3 campaign. The group name “Equal Rights 
Not Special Rights” has all the elements of duplicitous signaling. It sounds like the 
group’s members are at least very supportive of civil rights and equality as crucial 
human rights concerns. This would be appealing to a broad range of people who are 
concerned about ending a variety of kinds of discrimination, and preserving civil rights 
-- either their own or those of others. I would place African-Americans, other racial 
minorities, and people who were politically moderate to slightly liberal in the category 
of those people who would find the ERNSR name -- and a campaign that voiced 
concern for “equal rights” -- at least superficially appealing. Whether or not secular or 
Christian conservatives have politically supported the interests of racial minorities (or 
women) is highly disputable, therefore their claim to be supportive is very misleading. 
But, this neither stops the CR from trying such tactics, nor prevents their success. 

In addition to the “equal rights” emphasis, blacks and other racial minorities are 


told that giving “special rights” to gays is contrary to the history and spirit of the civil 


rights movement, and that doing so actually threatens their groups’ minority civil rights 
protections. The campaign slogans and the name of the group that spearheaded Issue 3 


were designed to convince racial minorities and those sympathetic to the civil rights 


movement and its legal legacy that Issue 3 was in their interests. If the arguments of the 
ERNSR campaign are convincing to voters in the black community, rampant 
homophobia is not necessary to make blacks vote for the initiative. An effective “Yes 
on 3” campaign could conceivably convince blacks that such a vote was essential for 
preserving legal protections against racial discrimination. Given the fact that blacks 
have witnessed the erosion of public support for civil rights laws and “programs” in 
recent years, anyone seeking to plant seeds of doubt about the wisdom of rejecting 
Issue 3 would find fertile ground for such fears. 

The “no special rights” part of the Issue 3 campaign had the strongest appeal to 
another audience, namely moderate to conservative whites. Prior to use in the Issue 3 
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campaign, the phrase “special rights” was first used by conservatives to challenge civil 
rights laws, affirmative action, and “set asides” of portions of government contracts for 
qualified “minority” businesses. It was crafted to attack these progressive practices by 
claiming that they unfairly benefited minorities and discriminated against whites (and 
men). When the term “special rights” is used, it signals those who are angry about civil 
rights “programs” that the group ERNSR is an ally. 

The “special rights” claim is popular among conservatives, but it can also be 
effective in getting votes from people who are neither economically nor culturally 
conservative, but who lost their jobs or aren’t doing as well economically as they had 
hoped. These people need something or someone to blame. In addition, as the phrase 
“no special rights” gains more and more currency among white Americans its 
application isn’t limited to anti-gay initiatives. When it is needed for use in a campaign 
to oppose efforts to help women and minorities, it will be more effective because it has 
already become popular and widely accepted as an accurate depiction of the issues at 
Stake. 

Preliminary analysis of electoral results from the November 2, 1993 election 
suggests that the “special rights” argument was most effective among white voters. 
There has been a tendency by many observers of the election to assume that blacks 
were the most avid supporters of Issue 3. The specifically racial thrust of much of the 
advertising for Issue 3 -- pitting “real minorities” (blacks) against a “privileged” group 
depicted as white gay men -- makes it easy to hastily draw that kind of conclusion. 
However, in an analysis of the vote by ward (see graph, Appendix B) one can see that 
“whiter” the ward, the more voters supported Issue 3. 62 

According to the ward data, the majority “No on 3” vote (50 per cent or more) was 
concentrated in more traditionally liberal areas which were composed mostly of blacks, 
university students, “yuppies,” and gays and lesbians. The “Yes on 3” vote is highest 
in the wards which are composed almost totally of middle class and blue collar whites. 
While the city-wide black vote was 56% in favor of Issue 3, the “Yes” vote in these 
predominantly middle and working class white areas is between 65 - 80 per cent. The 
black vote in a city which is 38% African-American was important for the passage of 


62 The table in Appendix B is based on a ward breakdown of voters that was prepared by a 
consultant for the group “Stonewall Cincinnati.” The ward information is less specific than precinct data, 
and therefore, several of the wards contain a demographic mix of voters. The demographic description of 
the neighborhoods/wards were provided by Stonewall Cincinnati. A precinct analysis needs to be done to 
understand more clearly how the vote was distributed. However, the fact that historic patterns of housing 
segregation are still largely intact help give us a clear picture of the vote in many wards. 
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Issue 3, but this high level of support for the initiative among the white majority was 
obviously a key factor. The data seems to suggest that blacks were not the core 
supporters of Issue 3, but in fact were in the middle range of voters on the initiative. 
However, duplicitous signaling is an important strategy because any broadening of the 
base of support for CR activities could lead to more significant electoral and public 
policy successes. 


Conclusion -- “Duplicitous Signaling” in perspective 

Duplicitous signaling is a CR tactic that did not begin with Issue 3. The tactic is 
part of a larger strategy that has been employed for over ten years in an attempt by 
conservative organizations to distance themselves from prior racist and anti-civil rights 
actions by seeming to defend black interests. This is achieved through CR and 
conservative recruitment of black spokespersons and outreach to black organizations, 
while they simultaneously work to undermine civil rights gains. Conservatives, whether 
they be Christians or strategists within the Republican party, have been attempting for 
years to broaden their base of support among African-Americans and Latinos. 
However, this attempt to gain more support in those communities has been pursued in a 
way that still honors the values and interests of core conservative supporters. This has 
meant continuing to attack and undermine efforts to advance minority communities, 
while also courting those same communities. 

Typically the challenge to minority group progress has taken several forms, 
including: attacks on affirmative action in hiring and promotion; criticism of minority 
admissions to colleges and universities; and opposition to any degree of 


multiculturalism in school curriculum, especially on the elementary and high school 


levels. ©3 Thus while CR leaders such as Ralph Reed of the Christian Coalition may 


say that, “we are not going to concede the minority community to the political left 
anymore,” there is no evidence from the activities of CR groups that their politics will 


actually be moving to the political left in order to gain that support. 64 On the 


63 | am not assuming that racial minorities all uniformly support the items named here, but many do. 
However, those who oppose the “programs” named in the text do tend to have a long history of opposing 
anti-racist and progressive reforms intended to help these communities. 

64 Quoted in People for the American Way internal report, “Religious Right Efforts at Outreach to 
Ethnic and Minority Communities.” This statement was probably taken from the Christian Coalition’s 
own newspaper. See John Wheeler, Jr. and Paul English, “Minority Myths Exploded: Poll Shows 
Minorities Hold Traditional Values,” Christian American, October 1993, vol. 4, no. 8, p. 1. 
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contrary, there is ample evidence that the CR strategy of courting blacks and Latinos 
has not stopped them from pursuing their traditional anti-civil rights strategies. 

Earlier in this paper I mentioned the fact that a major galvanizing event for the new 
CR involved IRS attempts to remove the tax-exempt status of Christian schools which 
remained racially segregated. Part of the CR response to the government’s challenge to 
racial segregation at these schools was to defend the rights of people to be racist. Jerry 
Falwell (leader of the now defunct Moral Majority) condemned the IRS action by 
saying, “Personally, | would not practice racism, and I think my record proves that. 
But I would die for the right of other religious groups to do so for theological reasons.” 
65 Falwell advertised South African Krugerands at the height of sanctions against that 
country, and “called Bishop Tutu a ‘phony’.” 66 He was also a vocal opponent of 
integration while he was a Lynchburg, V.A. minister in the 1960’s. The “new” Falwell 
has greatly toned down his racist rhetoric, and has actively courted African-American 
ministers and their congregations in an attempt to gain support for anti-gay initiatives. 
67 Another CR and conservative strategist, Paul Weyrich also publicly condemned the 
IRS action. ©8 Although it is not a Christian organization, it’s worth noting that the 
conservative think tank the Heritage Foundation opposed the Reagan Justice 
Department’s civil rights division because it supported the challenge to the tax-exempt 
status of racially segregated universities. The think tank held this position even though 
as a public gesture it “has sponsored a ‘Black History Lecture’ series annually since 
1990,” 69 

In addition to being supportive of racial segregation, the conservatives and the CR 
have opposed many civil rights bills. Pat Robertson attacked the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act of 1988, claiming that it would actually take away rights. Robertson 
said the act was “one of the most frightening pieces of legislation that has been brought 
up.” 70 Others who opposed both the 1988 act and/or the 1991 Civil Rights Act 
include Beverly LaHaye (Concerned Women for America), Phyllis Schafly (Eagle 
Forum), James Dobson (Focus on Family), Jerry Falwell (Moral Majority), Lou 
Sheldon (Traditional Values Coalition), and Clint Bolick (Institute for Justice). 71 aul 


65 “Religious Right Efforts.” 

66 Ibid. 

67 Ibid. The report contains an account of a 1993 speaking engagement at a black Philadelphia 
church, Deliverance Evangelistic Church, where Falweil pushed the “pro-family” agenda of the CR. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Ibid. The lecture series features African-Americans who have supported “conservative” views. 

70 People for the American Way News, Fall 1994, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 6. 

71 “Religious Right Efforts.” 
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the same, almost all of the above persons have courted the black (and Latino) 
community. 

Conservatives and members of the CR have also attacked attempts to make school 
curriculum more multicultural. A former member of the Moral Majority, conservative 


columnist Cal Thomas, called multiculturalism “no culture at all. It ‘dumbs down,’ 


dilutes and renders illegitimate that which has made American culture unique. ?2 


Conservative spokesperson William Bennett said multiculturalism was bad because 
black children “need a bath in the culture of America and the West.” 73 

Mary Cummins, a leader in the fight against the “Children of the Rainbow” 
multicultural curriculum in New York City, hid her longtime opposition to 
multiculturalism behind virulent anti-gay rhetoric. She mis-characterized the 
“Rainbow” guide for teachers as one that focused on sex and homosexuality, while in 
fact only a small portion of the over 400 page document dealt with homosexuality at 
all. By pretending to object to the guide because of its “focus” on homosexuality she 
was able to arouse opposition among people of color (on religious grounds) to what 
was essentially a multicultural curriculum. 14 

Duplicitous signaling also works because many blacks are not aware of the anti-civil 
rights activities and issue positions of the CR. When appeals are made to their 
communities to support a candidate for office or an initiative like Issue 3, they have no 
additional information to use in evaluating conservative claims. Combine this lack of 
information about the CR with the fact that many blacks have strong Christian beliefs 
and a church-based political tradition, and the result is that blacks will concentrate on 
the religious element of CR politics that they find extremely attractive. 7D This 


problem is compounded when a black conservative spokesperson -- a minister such as 


?2 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Cummins was a New York City school board member from District 24 in Queens. Her advisor, 
Howard Hurwitz, said of multicultural education: “advocates of the so-called multicultural curriculum 
are invariably fanatics who would reduce the Western European influence on American culture.” Quote 
is from Lee, et al. 

73 While scholars have disagreed over whether or not the “Black Church” has been a positive or 
negative force in the black community, the central role of the institution in the community has not been 
disputed. Part of the appeal of the CR is that it is Christian and injects those religious values into 
politics. See the following for information on the Black Church: Kenneth B. Clark, “The Power of the 
Church,” The Black Church in America, eds. Hart M. Nelsen, Raytha L. Yokley, and Anne K. Nelsen, 


(New York: Basic Books, 1971); E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Church in America, (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1963). 
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K.Z. Smith or a former civil rights leader such as Roy Innis -- tells black voters that it 
is in their interests to vote for a CR policy. 


In addition, the CR has lately learned to use the duplicitous signaling strategy to tap 
into black and white concerns on many “new” issues. Ralph Reed said of this new 
strategic emphasis: “We have allowed ourselves to be ghettoized by a narrow band of 
issues like abortion, homosexual rights, and prayer in school....Abortion is a terribly 
important issue, yet exit polls in 1992 showed that only 12 per cent of all voters 
mentioned it in their voting decision. Any strategy by the Christian right must include a 
way to meet the needs of the other 88 per cent of the voters.” 76 Reed then went on to 
name policy issues such as crime, taxes, education, and criticism of government. The 
duplicity lies in the fact that each issue means different things to blacks and whites. It 
seems as if there are shared concerns when in fact the two communities have 
conflicting interests. For example, while blacks are concerned about crime and 
violence, whites often respond to crime in a way that assumes that blacks are the real 
issue because they are purported to be the perpetrators of most crimes. Similarly 
whites’ complaints about high taxes are often discovered to be veiled attacks on 
government spending on social programs of public assistance that are seen by whites as 
primarily benefiting communities of color. 

What possibilities are there for challenging this CR strategy? Informing the public 
of the history of the CR would alert those who are not familiar with either their past 
activities or the scope of their present national agenda. Those who lead opposition to 
initiatives such as Issue 3 must do a better job at communicating their message. This 
means that gay and lesbian groups and progressive political organizations must work to 
establish stronger ties with communities of color and in working class communities in 
general. This type of grassroots organizing must be undertaken before there is a crisis 
at hand. If that is done, the CR will find less fertile ground in which to sow their 
campaigns, and progressives will not have to spend so much of their time merely 
making connections these communities. There are many other things which could be 
done to counter-act the CR. Each requires that significant political and financial 
resources are directed to progressive, grassroots coalition-building efforts that can 
withstand a CR offensive. 


76 Greg Goldin, “The 15 Per Cent Solution: How the Christian Right is Building from Below to 
Take Over from Above,” Village Voice, April 6, 1993, p. 19. 
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Appendix A 


The exact language of the Cincinnati City Charter amendment “Issue 3” 
is as follows: 


ARTICLE XII 
NO SPECIAL CLASS STATUS MAY BE GRANTED BASED UPON 
SEXUAL ORIENTATION, CONDUCT OR RELATIONSHIPS 


The City of Cincinnati and its various Boards and Commissions may not 
enact, adopt, enforce or administer any ordinance, regulation, rule or policy 
which provides that homosexual, lesbian, or bisexual orientation, status, 
conduct, or relationship constitutes, entitles, or otherwise provides a person 
with the basis to have any claim or minority or protected status, quota 
preference or other preferential treatment. 


This provision of the City Charter shall in all respects be self-executing. Any 
ordinance, regulation, rule or policy enacted before this amendment is 
adopted that violates the foregoing prohibition shall be null and void and of 
no force or effect. 
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APPENDIX B WARD VOTE 


WARD |NEIGHBORHOOD| % "NO" ISS3 | % "YES" ISS3 | TOTAL DEMOGRAPHICS | 
&i2 | CORY,CUF,AUB| 556 | 444 °&2|| 100 | student, gay, black 
15&16 | CLIFTON | 45 100 student, } yuppy, gay | 
|  EWH 491 #4509 100 black, gay, yuppy | 
13. =| AVONDALE | 51.5 | 100 black, yuppy, gay, old $ | 
10 | MTAUB,LIBHI| 448 552 100 ~~ gay, yuppy, black | 
4 | HP,OAK,MVL | 443 55.7. | 100  |yuppy, w. mel, gay, old $| 
3. | EVANSTON | xs t 
| BEND.EWH,NAV| 43.7. 563 100 |yuppy, w. mel, gay, old S| 
17 &18 W END | 40.6 59.4 100 black (mixed class) | 
| BOND, ROS,PH | 387 | 100 | black(mixedclass) | 
| MVL,OAK | 381 #4619 100 | mel(white&black) | 
HART, CARTH |_ 35.35 64 65 100 w blue collar | 
271 | WHILL,WSIDE| 33. | 100 | w.mel,w. bluecollar | 
23. COLHIL,NSID | 31.9 68.1 | 100 | w. mel, w. blue collar | 
| ESTEND, MVL | 307 | 693 | 100 | w. mel, w. bluecollar | 
“22 WHILL,WSIDE| 306 | 69.4 100 mel, w. blue collar | 
WHILL 27.15 | 72.85 “| 100 ~w. mel, w. blue collar | 
20 | WHILL, WSIDE | 100 | w.mel,w. bluecollar | 
25 PHILL,WHILL | 274.12 75.88 | 100 w.mel,w. bluecollar | 
i9 | PHILL,WSIDE| 198 | £100 w. mel, w. blue collar | 


The information on election results by ward for the November 2, 1993 election in Cincinnati, Ohio was 
compiled by a consultant for Stonewall Cincinnati from data from the Board of Elections. The 
demographic description of the wards was provided to the author by Ted Wood of Equality Cincinnati. 


They are based on generalizations of the populations that live in the neighborhoods that compose each 
ward. 


The following are some names of abbreviated neighborhoods: MVL= Madisonville, OAK= Oakley, 
HP= Hyde Park, EEND= East End, EWH= East Walnut Hills, NAV= North Avondale, 

CORY = Coryville, AUB= Mt. Auburn, PRIDG/ K HTS= Pleasant Ridge/ Kennedy Heights, 

W END= West End, P HILL= Price Hill, HARTW= Hartwell, CARTH= Carthage, W HILL or 
W WOOD= Western Hills and West Wood 


Ted Wood chose to describe the populations in these neighborhoods using the terms above. Several of the 
wards at the top of the list are near university areas. Those with mixtures of yuppy, gay, and black 
populations are what one might call "gentrified" sections of the city. Also included are descriptions such 
as white middle class, white blue collar, integrated middle class (mcl white& black), and black 
neighborhoods that contain middle and working class blacks (black mixed class). 
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Democracy, Amity and War: 
An Evolutionary Explanation for the ‘Democratic Peace’ 


We have before us the opportunity to forge for ourselves 


for future generations a new world order, a world 


and 
where the rule of law, not the law of the jungle, governs 
the conduct of nations. 


George Bush, 17 January 199] 


An unprecedented coalition of 28 nation-states, united in opposition to Iraq's 
flagrant disregard for Kuwait's right of national sovereignty, is symbolic of the 
international cooperation undergirding the “West's” victory in the Persian Gulf War 
Despite the participation of the former Soviet Union and sympathetic Mideastern 
nation-states, the coalition's diplomatic overtures, imposition of economic sanctions 
and, finally, use of force, were dominated by the value western democracies place on 
the rule of law, individual liberties, and open markets. These prerogatives are 
manifest in an array of long-standing trade arrangements, military alliances and 
other multi-national institutions that suggests conflict and cooperation among 
democratic nation-states is a function of their evolving international relationships. 

The foregoing insight is the impetus for the present exploration of the idea 
that democracies’ amiable international relationships can explain the axiomatic 
“democratic peace This paper argues, more specifically, that democracies 
consonant domestic political cultures and institutions undergird the evolution of a 


democratic security community obviating the expectation of militarized conflict 


between its members. The study first develops a simple model of cultural evolution 
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Both 
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values, for civil and international 


of war that 


arguably make it difficult for democracies 


ventures are mutually contingent (Bueno de Mesquit 
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Dixon, 1994; Maoz and Russett, 1993; Morgan, 1993; 


Ray, 


democratic culture argument suggests that 


norms that facilitate mutual accommodation 


restrained conflict (Russett, 1993) 


ely, suggests that "open" domestic 


to gain the widespread support 


proach, however, adequately 
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This lacunae is puzzling because the effect of domestic political culture and 


institutions on the establishment of international 


that evolves among the nation-states that share 


peace depends on the relationship 


them (Doyle, 1986; Hagan, 1994 


Arguably, if regime type--democracy or not--is simply a label by which the leaders 


of nation-states identify one another as friend or 
function of interpersonal relationships, rather 


domestic societies (Hagan, 1994). 


c 


foe, then the democratic peace is a 


than the political attributes of 


The possibility that national leaders might 


recognize the cultural and institutional constraints commonly associated with 


democracies versus non-democracies similarly suggests that diplomacy is the source 


of international peace (Maoz, 1989). 

The logical importance of diplomatic 
nineteenth-century 
cosmopolitanism to the abrogation of war among 
(Reiss, 1970) 
property, market-oriented economy and the legal 
domestic, institutional constraint on the use of 


opposition to the costs of war. 


the establishment of a federation of nation-states 


Representative government, in 


relationships to understanding and 
fostering the observed democratic peace is central to Kant's Perpetual Peace, the 


treatise linking republicanism, international rights, and 


a federation of pacific nation-states 


due combination with a _ private 


equality of citizens, does suggest a 


force based on individuals’ natural 


Any Kantian perpetual peace, however, also requires 


that honors its members’ ultimate 


right to protect their citizens’ individual liberties, and ensures conditions of 


“universal hospitality" among them. The latter 
treated with hostility--guarantees citizens’ mutual 
exchange goods and ideas, facilitating the 
technologies and norms necessary for perpetual 

In the spirit of Kant, the approach taken 


security community, in ‘eference to the an 


nation-states committed to peaceful change (Deutsch et al., 1957; see also Siverson and 
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right to access and opportunity to 


international diffusion of ideas, 
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democratic nation-states, practically all of which are resolved peacefully (Ray, 19953; 


Siverson Moreover, they establish the basis f 


for a special peace 


among arguably qualifies the multi-faceted cooperation 


western, democratic nation-states during 


‘community” (Ray, 


Democracy and War in the Postmodern Era 


he theoretical development of “democratic security community below 
Suggests that democracies institutionalized similar processes of conflict 


resolutic 


means o communicating cultural ideals throughout their domestic 


societies These common processes and communicative norms facilitate political 


development and the 


diffusion of democratic culture not only 


within democracies 


ils ore reasonable t that the 


international 


democratic practices and 


efforts of impressionable national emulate 


democratic peers evidence of the evolution of a democratic 
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will contribute to our understanding of both the absence of war between 


jemocracies ind the historical context in which it has been observed.! 
I ult f this study seeks, first, to illuminate one of biggest debates--i.e 

between domest! ilture and structure--about the relationship between democrac 

and war by demonstrating that both democratic culture and constraints are | 

important ources of nformation affecting the evolution of international 

relationships conducive to _ peace. Relationships including international trade, 


military alliance and membership in international organizations have, alone and 
together, been used to explain why nation-states might try to avoid war with one 
another (Pollins, 1988; Siverson and Emmons, 1991; see also Kratochwil, 1988 and, for 
a recent counter-argument, Barbieri, 1994). This paper simply argues that nation- 
States with democratic political systems are likely to knowingly take advantage of 
these relationships as a route toward conflict resojution ‘Democracy" represents a 


ernational cultural information that enables the leaders of democratic 


piece 
nation-states to better communicate with one another, make cooperative foreign 
policy decisions, and generally pattern their states’ behavior in ways that are 
conducive to international peace 

Second, the study's emphasis on the explanatory value of an evolving security 


community naturally implies the relevance of postmodern theorists’ consideration of 


cultural and historical change to the democracy and war debate (Ashley and Walker, 


1990; Hoffman, 1987). The meaning and theoretical value of “nation-state,” 

democracy" and "“war," more specifically are subjective, or dependent on the period 

of history to which they are attached and the to the culture in which they are 

defined. We suggest that extant analyses of the relationship between democracy and | 
| Implicit in this comment is the assumption that democratic development is more evolutionar 


than revolutionary, and therefore arguably more conducive to peaceful international 


than other forms of domestic political development (see Maoz, 198%) 
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Evolution of a Democratic Security Community 


as defined by Deutsch et al. (1957 66-67) with respect 


W [I North Atlantic area is by definition a source of democratic 


al 


included in this geographical area represent an integrated 


a sense of ymmunity, or agreement that change must 


and set of institutions and practices strong enough to assure 


opulations for a “long time Central to the expectation of peace 


unity's members is their shared peaceful decision-making values, 
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sufficient to eliminate mutual fear and suspicion There [fis] 

no expectation of violence and therefore no need for preparation 

with which to meet the danger of conflict (Wolfers, 1949: 182). 
siven empirical support for the existence of a separate peace among democracies, the 
notion that inter-state amity inhibits conflict between democracies and prevents 
their escalation to war is certainly plausible. But “international friendship,” far 


removed as it 


s from underlying domestic foreign policy-making institutions, 
difficult to measure As the central component of a democratic security community, 
it is therefore less a clear indication of an identification of political values between 
democratic nation-states, than evidence of their leaders’ responsiveness to basic 
popular demands in the pursuit of trade, alliance and other forms of international 
organization. Such preconditions for “security community” as shared foreign policy 
decision-making values, methods of communication and predictable patterns 
behavior enable the present discussion of the evolution of such a community 
democratic nation-states as an amiable international social system responsive to 
individuals’ actions (Deutsch et al., 1957). 

The potential complexity of a democratic security community as that indicated 
above is practically by definition subject to evolutionary processes, like those that 
have been used to account for complex systems, including living organisms 
(Dawkins, 1987; Wilson, 1992), Cultures (Boyd and Richerson, 1985; Jantz, 1980 


thermodynamics (Prigogine, 1984; Yates, 1987) and artificial intelligence (Page 


1988). Indeed the evolutionary paradigm is implicit in many explanations 


democratic peace derived directly from Kant (Doyle, 1986; Ray, 1989), and even stat 
is such in Modelski's (1990) discussion of social learning and long cycles as a Kant 
process. This latter hypothetical relationship is problematic, however, because, 


accordance with theories of social learning, it treats nation-states as individuals 


better expression of evolution's role in explaining the democratic peace relies on 
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members use common values, various forms of diplomatic communication and 
patterned behavior to select non-aggressive forms of conflict resolution 
[The effects of these layered processes are clear in the selecting role that the 

foreign polic decision-making values, established means of communication and 
international behavioral patterns shared by leaders of democratic nation-states have 
arguably played in the development of a security community among contemporary 
western, democracies. Economic development and ideological bases for national 
security, for imstance, are important foreign policy decision-making values common 
to these nation-states (Deutsch et al., 1957; Ray, 1989; Siverson and Emmons, 1991) 
Their success in achieving high levels of economic development, first has been 
integral to the emergence of a: 

dense cluster of social changes and improvements, broadly 

distributed among [their populations], that are vaguely 

summarized in the term ‘socioeconomic development’ (Diamond, 

1992: 486). 
It is this common socioeconomic development that has contributed to a democratic 
culture conducive to the peaceful resolution of international as well as domestic 
conflicts Domestic methods of conflict resolution, such as_ those _ political 
compromises embodied in the American law-making system, have essentially “spilled 


Over” into international practices of conflict resolution among democratic nation- 
States As economic development has facilitated democracy by favorably altering the 
development of civil society within nation-states (Diamond, 1992, p. 487 o has it 
been extended to the characteristic civility and amiability of interactions among the 
leaders of democracies (see Fukuyama, 1989). 

Second, traditional theoretical emphases on "balance of power" as_ the 
determinant of nation-states’ security concerns notwithstanding (Liska, 1962 
Morgenthau, 1959), it is reasonable to suggest that democracies also rely on ideolog 
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for decision-making pursuant to maintaining their national security. 
Arguably, democracies’ ideological conception of national security has occasioned 


conditions under which international threats, i.e., Soviet Union between the end 


War and the current, are constant, as opposed to constantly shifting 
(Dinerstein, 1964; Osgood, 1968) Social psychological theories suggest, more 
generally, that sociocultural similarities among nation-states increase the similarity 
of their perceptions of threat, particularly in peace-time (Russett, 1968). The validity 
of this proposition among democracies is clear in the coincidence of at least U.S. and 
Americans’ choices of "friendly" nation-states during the post-war period (Reilly, 
1987) 

The extensive means of open and direct communication within democratic 
nation-states is another key to understanding the limits of armed conflict among 
them Indeed such means of communication are integral to the functioning of any 
democratic culture and political system" (Splichal, 1993: 3), and, moreover, a 
requirement for the maintenance of high levels of like communications among 
democracies. Given the importance of communication to their domestic political 


culture and institutions, democracies naturally expect to develop and sustain their 


international relationships in a similar fashion. To the extent that the leaders of 


democratic nation-states achieve communicative successes internally, especially 


with respec to those methods necessary for national legal and _ policy-making 
effectiveness they v seek open and reliable means of communication 
internationally as well (see Pye, 1963) It is therefore reasonable to expect peace via 
international law and organization in a given issue are rather than war among 
democratic nation-states 

Finally, both common foreign policy-making values and multiple, reliable 


means communication contribute t observed patterns of international 


cooperation, as oppesed to conflict, among contemporay western democracies Indeed 


the logic of the Prisoners’ Dilemma, the quintessential analog of international 
interactions, suggests that common interests and strategic communication § can 
engender the “...conjunction of convergent expectations and patterns of behavior or 
practice” characteristic of a democratic security community (Young, 1991: 94; see also 
Krasner, 1983). The citizens of such a community's members tend to resolve domestic 
conflicts peacefully, easing the convergence of their leaders’ expectations and 
practices to concomitant means of resolving international conflicts. Arguably, this 
phenomenon is most pronounced among the leaders of heterogeneous democracies, 
who are markedly politically moderate as a result of their citizens’ multiple 
connections across a variety of societal groups (Lijphart, 1977). 

[The upshot of the preceding discussion is that a democratic security 
community, could be the outcome of evolutionary processes recognizable at the level 
of the international system, whether or not as implicated by Kant's Perpetual Peace 
That is, evolution cannot predict this end product; however, our having observed that 
result in the absence of war among western democracies since the end of World War 
Il, we can hypothesize that cultural evolution is its general cause. Given our 
observation of this apparent democratic security community, we can _ furthermore 
hypothesize its existence as an amiable social system of nation-states, and change, 


during the preceding interwar period. 


Research Design 

The research design outlined in this section is intended to capture the 
evolution of democracies’ international relationships from the random associations 
associated with the pre-World War I multipolar system, to the rigid ideological 


bipolarity of the post-World War II system. What happened between 1920 and 1939 is 


certainly no mystery Germany was punished perhaps too well by the Versailles 


Treaty; the United States did not join the League of Nations; France tried to construct a 
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PCA, homogeneity analysis Statistical technique 


Optimally quanti that the HOMALS program uses a normalized scores algorithm 
quantify nominal variables so that the sum of the squared correlations is larger than , 
The HOMALS program itself relies on an alternating least squares algorithm 


other quantification [he 
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transforms a set Of variables into a smaller set of uncorrelated variables that is easier 
to use and understand in subsequent, related analyses. Although, in theory, this 
form of analysis could be used to create an indicator of nation-states’ international 
relationships, the authors have elected to reserve this last step for future analyses 
With respect to this preliminary study, the expectation is that homogeneity analysis 
will reveal the evolution of a democratic security community in the formation of, and 
change in, a cluster of democracies identified by such relationship variables as trade, 
alliance and membership/participation in international organizations/events 

Data 

[he dataset created to perform this analysis includes all nations that fought in 
at least one of the World Wars This method of case selection accomplishes at least 
three goals: 1) it ensures a common history among the nation-states included in the 
analysis, appropriate because the political and economic relationships central to this 
inquiry, of course, existed over a period of time; 2) it accurately reflects the period's 
geographically diverse world system by including most European nation-states and 
those non-European nation-states that had major roles in the period's international 
political economy, and 3) it guarantees the existence of relationships among included 
nation-states, which is necessary to perform the desired analyses, without basing 
their selection on those relationships. 

[he dataset itself consist of five subsets of categorical variables It includes 28 


nation-states, six of which are coded twice in the first subset of regime variables in 


function is minimized with respect to x for a given a, and reverse steps, or minimization will 
respect to a for a given x This process continues until the values of x* and a* stabilize such 

the weighted variables are as homogeneous as possible, and may be replaced by a single, new 
variable or “object score.” 


4s the data necessary to perform this analysis were selected, in part, on the basis of thei 


accessibility, the authors’ confidence in their accuracy still admits that more refined measures 


might be used in subsequent analyses 
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attacked, 2) nonaggression pact--which forbids signatories to become militarily 
involved under the same circumstances, 3) entente--which calls for consultation, or 
4) no activity 

‘Number of border nations" and “power” make up the forth subset of variables 
constructed from Siverson and Starr's (1990) political geography data. Each nation- 
state is categorized simply according to the number of nations, or colonies, on _ its 
border or within 200 miles across a body of water. Each is additionally coded as either 
a major or a minor power, "I" or "2." A fifth subset of variables classifies nation- 
states according to geographic region and, as competing indicators of nation-states’ 
economic interdependence, average volume of exports, percent of world trade, 
average percent decline in exports for each the 1920s and the 1930s, and percent 
unemployed for selected years. As the source for these data is the League of Nations 
Statistical Yearbooks and the 1948 United Nations Statistical Yearbook, regions are the 
usual 1) Africa, 2) North America, 3) South America, 4) Asia, 5) Europe and 6) Oceania. 
Note that the economic data was more complete for the 1930s than for the 1920s, and 
likewise more complete for aggregate international than individual national 
measures. Nation-states are categorized on each economic variable according to 
either a 1-9 or 1-4 scale, whichever is most appropriate. 

Finally, each nation-state is classified according to its membership in_ the 
League of Nations and the United Nations (UN). While League membership clearly 
reflects an international relationship that existed during the interwar period, UN 


membership suggests a “tendency,” or an indirect way to count those relationships, 


like the close one between the United States and Great Britain, that were certainly 


important but not captured elsewhere in the dataset. League membership is coded 1!) 
member, 2) member, but chose to leave during the period or 3) not a member; UN 


membership is similarly coded |) charter member, 2) not a charter member or 3) not 


a member. 
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Although the plots of discrimination measures, or variance of quantified 
variables, in Figures 2 and 3 are roughly identical, the location of individual nations 
according to them is not. The tightening cluster of democracies in the 1930s, as 

i“ opposed to the 1920s, identified by "Is" in Figure 4 and Figure 5, is indicative of the 
changing composition of the hypothesized democratic security community A 
comparison of Figure 5 and Figure 6, most significantly, indicates that the United 
States and Germany appear to be outliers during the 1920s, a time when both nation- 
States were nominally democratic. Considering the importance of the economic 
variables relative to the alliance and other international relationships of these 
nation-states, it is reasonable to suggest that the United States’ and Germany's 
distinctive economic activities are responsible for their appearance as outliers. The 
United States was, at the time, quickly surpassing the European powers in terms of 
national productivity and balance of trade (see, for instance, Kennedy, 1987) 
Meanwhile, Germany was pursuing an economic strategy that rendered much of 
Europe and the developing world dependent on its exports (Hirschman, 1980). Both 
the United States and Germany fall into place by regime type once the former joins 
the European allies in World War II and the latter loses its democratic status with the 
rise of the Third Reich. 

This coalescing of a democratic security community prior to the postwar 
period is, of course, encouraging as support for this study's evolutionary argument 
Yet, more interesting, is its dependence on a subset of influential variables--trade 
activity, regime type, and alliance, as noted in Figure 6 for the 1920s and Figure 7 for 
the 1930s--that provides a strong basis for the following summary remarks first, 
non-alliance is more important than alliance to characterizing’ international 

s relationships among democratic nation-states in the interwar period; and, second, 
alliances surprisingly matter most during this period because democracies tended not 

; to ally. The observed emergence and evolution of a democratic security community 
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thus was not institutionalized in the manner of military alliances, let alone a formal 


‘pacific federation” of democratic nation-states Members of the interwar democratic 
security community identified | t 5 institutionally 
European nation-state ight together in | ‘orld Wars, did 


between the wars, ew th a common set of partners, 


with one another), belonged to > League Nations. 


Brief Comment in Lieu of Conclusion 

The results reported above do provide evidence of the existence and change of 
a democratic y community consistent with the evolution of the milieu of 
cooperative arrangements among contemporary western democracies. This finding 
suggests distinctive international relationships that have evolved among 


democratic nation-states can contribute to a full explanation for the democratic 


peace That is, we might consider the absence of war between democracies less an 


anomaly than_ simply reasonable extension of wider, amiable patterns of 


international behavior If so, then researchers' varying specifications of what it 
means to be a "democracy" will prove increasingly valuable to our understanding 


the relationship between democracy and war 
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A long-standing concern about the usefulness and validity of survey data as an input to 
the political process arose from the finding that large segments of the American population 
habitually ignore the world of public affairs (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee 1954; 
Campbell, Converse, Miller et al. 1960; Key 1961; Converse 1964; Patterson 1980). This 
finding forced opinion scholars to come to grips with an apparent paradox between the 
knowledgeable and astute public presumed by democratic theory and the frequently 
inattentive and uninformed public revealed in opinion surveys (Neuman 1986). One 
potential solution to this paradox has been suggested by recent developments in cognitive 
and social psychology. This solution emphasizes that while most people are ill-informed 
about public affairs, they are nevertheless able to form opinions consistent with their 
interests by basing preferences on heuristic shortcuts—interpretive schema or cues from 
political elites—in place of factual knowledge (Graber 1988; Iyengar 1990; Ottati and Wyer 
1990; Stimson 1990; Popkin 1991; Sniderman, Brody and Tetlock 1991; Gamson 1992; 
Mondak and Huckfeldt 1992; Zaller 1992). In this way, as Edward Carmines and James 
Kuklinski (1990: 241) suggest, it is possible that “democratic governance can be relatively 
‘informed’ governance” despite the apparent ignorance of most citizens. 


The potential political benefits of heuristic information processing cannot be 
overemphasized. The more citizens are politically aware and informed, the better they can 
match their interests with vote choices and policy preferences (Downs 1957). But since 
political awareness or sophistication is broadly associated with higher levels of interest in 
politics, educational attainment and political knowledge, the politically aware are, by any 
measure, a small subset of the general public (Neuman 1986; Luskin 1987; Zaller 1992; 
Delli Carpini and Keeter forthcoming). Besides being relatively small in number, this 
group of sophisticates is also highly unrepresentative of the larger public. The ranks of the 
politically knowledgeable are disproportionately older, male, white, affluent and well- 
educated compared to those with lower levels of political knowledge (Sigelman and 
Yanarelia 1986; Dimock and Popkin 1995; Delli Carpini and Keeter forthcoming). 


If heuristic processing can help large numbers of ill-informed citizens behave as 
though they were well-informed, the impact on public opinion and elections could be 
profound. Studies attempting to model “fully informed” collective preferences and election 
outcomes suggest that aggregate opinion could change anywhere from a few percentage 
points to outright reversals in collective preference orderings if all citizens were equally 
knowledgeable about public affairs (Bartels 1994; Althaus 1996; Delli Carpini and Keeter 
forthcoming). The opposite is also true: if information shortcuts are unable to assist large 
numbers of people in formulating preferences consistent with their interests, then the 
validity of “partially informed” collective preferences may be rightly questioned. 


One important consequence of “low-information rationality” (Popkin 1991) is its 
potential effect on political equality in opinion surveys.! Political equality in opinion 


1 Questions of political equality would have little bearing on opinion surveys if polls had little or no 
influence on the political process. But several studies have shown that public opinion has a direct impact on 
policy outcomes in American politics even though the actual mechanisms of this influence remain unclear 
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surveys can be jeopardized by the uneven social distribution of political knowledge because 
well-informed respondents tend to be more economically conservative and socially liberal 
than the ill-informed, are less likely than the ill-informed to answer “don’t know” or “no 
opinion” to survey questions, and because they tend to answer survey questions less 
randomly than other respondents (Althaus 1996). When aggregated together, these 
informed responses can exert a disproportionate influence on the shape of collective 
opinion (Converse 1990; Althaus 1995). If heuristic shortcuts can make ill-informed people 
more able to express opinions consistent with their interests, then political equality in 
opinion surveys might be enhanced. 


The important question for this study is not whether heuristics can compensate for 
factual information. The answer to this question is a resounding yes: “Insofar as [heuristics] 
can be brought into play, people can be knowledgeable in their reasoning about political 
choices without necessarily possessing a large body of knowledge about politics” 
(Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991: 19; see also Carmines and Kuklinski 1990; Mondak 1994). 
The important question, as indicated in the quote above, is whether heuristics can be 
“brought into play” at all. Are ill-informed people regularly given the opportunity to use 
heuristic shortcuts when asked to make political decisions? In the case of policy questions 
appearing in national opinion surveys, this study suggests that they are not. 


A central thesis of this paper is that the promise of information shortcuts can be 
undermined by the practices of survey organizations. It is the relative availability of 
heuristic cues which marks the practical limits of information shortcuts: unless particular 
kinds of cues are embedded in the wording of questions, many important heuristic strategies 
remain unusable to large numbers of people. The importance of question wording to 
information shortcuts has been carefully detailed in several path breaking studies (e.g. 


Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991). The problem is that the question wording experiments used 
to test for the presence of heuristic processing often bear little resemblance to the way 
questions tend to be formulated in national opinion surveys. 


In the pages that follow, I outline three perspectives on why the public is poorly 
informed and discuss how political equality in opinion surveys may or may not be a 
normative concern within each of these perspectives. I then discuss the heuristic-systematic 
model of information processing along with four important types of cueing messages that 
help people use heuristic shortcuts. After examining the availability of these cues using a 
comprehensive set of national survey data covering 24 important political issues over eight 


years, I address some additional normative considerations and suggest avenues for further 
research. 


Three Reasons for an Ill-Informed Public 


To understand why a “fully informed” public could have preferences at odds with those 
of the actual public, and to evaluate the validity of collective preferences in our less-that- 


(Miller and Stokes 1966; Page and Shapiro 1983; Bartels 1991; Stimson 1991; Hartley and Russett 1992; 
Page and Shapiro 1992; Erikson, Wright and McIver 1993; Jacobs and Shapiro 1994; Page 1994). 
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perfect world, we must first understand what prevents so many people from developing or 
expressing informed political preferences. Three broad perspectives dominate the range of 
views among political scientists on this issue: citizens may be unable, unwilling or lacking 
in opportunities to become properly informed. 


The first perspective suggests that many people are simply unable to form reasoned 
opinions about the political world in which they live. The most articulate modern 
proponent of this view was Walter Lippmann (1922; 1925), who argued that the ideal of the 
omnicompetent democratic citizen was a sham because our political opinions tend to be 
based on simplified mental pictures of the world derived from stereotypes, prejudices, and 
distorted information. Lippmann held little hope of improvement in this regard since, in his 
view, much of the political information available for public consumption was packaged in 
biased ways by the mass media, skewed by public relations and partisan propaganda, 
filtered by each person’s predispositions and obscured by their limited cognitive capacities. 
The situation was so desperate, according to Lippmann, that the only effective solution 


would be to create a body of independent “intelligence” experts to formulate the public’s 
opinions for it. 


Contrary to Lippmann’s cynicai view, however, are two other perspectives which 
suggest that apparently unsophisticated citizens are “not so passive and not so dumb” as 
they may appear in opinion surveys (Gamson 1992: 4). The second view emphasizes that ill- 
informed citizens are not unable but merely unwilling to inform themselves (Downs 1957). 
In this perspective, because few people have time or other resources to squander, most find 
that the high cost of political information makes it irrational to become informed on matters 
that are important to the larger society but tangential to everyday living. The practical 
upshot is that those people unwilling to bear the costs of becoming informed are more 
uncertain about their true interests regarding proposed or current government action 
(Downs 1957). This uncertainty can undermine political equality in opinion surveys by 
preventing people from choosing policy options that best fit their interests and from 
attaining enough confidence in their preferences to express them. Given the proper 
incentives, however, the rational actor perspective suggests that most people should choose 
to inform themselves. Thus political inequality, which in this view arises from uncertainty, 
can be remedied by lowering information costs. 


The third perspective stresses how a lack of opportunities hinders people—who are 
otherwise able and willing—from developing or expressing reasoned opinions. For instance, 
many people probably fail to become informed due to the absence of a social environment 
that encourages deliberation (Fishkin 1991). Mass media messages may also divert people 
from reflecting on the structural causes of social problems and thus hinder activation of the 
public’s latent political attitudes (Iyengar 1991; Gamson 1992). A third consideration 
consistent with this perspective emphasizes that modern democracies lack the socially 
inclusive political structures needed to foster critical thought (Habermas 1989). If want of 
opportunities is the problem, then political equality can be enhanced by removing the 


obstructions that hinder people from constructing and articulating opinions on political 
issues. 


Each of the three perspectives suggests conditions under which equality in matters of 
political expression may be a normative problem. If many people are simply unable to 
generate informed opinions because of individual cognitive limitations, as Lippmann 
suggests, then it is possible that no crisis of political equality exists. If such a pattern occurs 
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on the grand scale that Lippmann also suggests, then democratic politics may be so 
inherently at odds with the ideal of political equality as to make issues of representation 
almost irrelevant. Under the rational actor perspective, whether political equality in 
opinion surveys is a normative problem depends on the reasons why people choose to 
remain ill-informed. If low information levels stem from the rational choices freely made by 
competent individuals, then political inequality in opinion surveys may have important 
consequences for democratic politics without being a pressing normative concern. Yet if the 
information environment itself is responsible for influencing those decisions, and if the 
costs imposed by this environment can be lowered, then inequality in political expression 
may constitute an important social problem. The third perspective suggests that barriers to 
political equality in opinion surveys may be problematic if opportunities to become 
informed can be provided at negligible social cost. 


This topic obviously deserves more depth than I can give it in this paper, but I believe 
that these very general speculations can provide a useful framework for evaluating the 
current practices of survey organizations. If heuristic information processing allows people 
to make political decisions as though they were well-informed, and if almost everyone is 
able and willing to use heuristic shortcuts so long as they are given the opportunity to do 
so, then it can be argued that survey organizations may have a responsibility to provide 
those opportunities. These normative issues are brought into focus by the heuristic- 
systematic model of information processing (Chaiken 1980; Chaiken, Liberman and Eagly 
1989). This model recognizes the role of ability, motivation and opportunity in the 
formulation and expression of political opinions, integrates these elements into a coherent 
theoretical story with micro-level foundations, and suggests practical ways to address 
political equality in opinion surveys. 


The Heuristic-Systematic Model 


The heuristic-systematic model describes the information processing strategies people 
use to form valid judgments in persuasive settings (Chaiken 1980; Chaiken, Liberman et al. 
1989).2 The model rests on three primary assumptions. First, the model assumes that the 
dominant goal of people who receive persuasive messages is to assess the validity of those 
messages. Second, the primary motivation of people in persuasive settings is held to be “the 
desire to form or to hold valid, accurate attitudes —that is, to attain attitudes that are 
perceived to be congruent with relevant facts” (Chaiken, Liberman et al. 1989) [italics in 
original). Third, this model assumes that people are cognitive economizers who will attempt 
to satisfy their goals using the most efficient means available. Toward this end, people will 
devote only as much cognitive effort as is necessary to become confident in their judgments. 
Furthermore, this confidence threshold varies with issue salience: to attain confidence in 
the validity of their judgments, people will willingly expend more cognitive effort when the 
issue is perceived as important than they would on a relatively unimportant issue. 


The heuristic-systematic model posits two dominant strategies available to people who 
need to process information (Chaiken, Liberman et al. 1989). Systematic processing, which 


2 The heuristic-systematic model is functionally similar to Petty and Cacioppo’s elaboration likelihood 
model (Petty and Cacioppo 1981), differing primarily in terminology. 
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requires a great deal of cognitive effort, occurs when message recipients consider all 
available informational content in the message, analyze this information in detail, integrate 
other relevant considerations, and evaluate the message in a comprehensive manner. 
Heuristic processing occurs when message recipients consider only the informational 
content that allows them to use rules of thumb, schemata, or other inferential shortcuts to 
arrive at judgments. Because heuristic processing merely activates latent decision rules that 
people already possess, whether derived from personal experience or prior observation, 


this mode requires minimal cognitive effort and can occur without the user being aware of 
it. 


The choice of processing mode, according to this model, ultimately depends on a 
combination of ability, motivation and opportunity (Chaiken 1980; Chaiken, Liberman et al. 
1989). Cognitive ability determines which modes are available for use. At a minimum, 
people must have already developed a set of inferential rules before heuristic processing 
can occur, and the types of available rules determine the application of this processing 
mode. Systematic processing demands a high degree of cognitive ability that some people 
may not possess. Ability is a prerequisite, but the model suggests that motivation ultimately 
determines which strategy people will use. Those engaging in an evaluative task and 
motivated by the subject matter to expend cognitive effort will use systematic processing 
alone or in combination with heuristic processing; those lacking this motivation will default 
to heuristic processing if they can. This is where opportunity comes in. If people are able 
and motivated and the message contains relatively unambiguous information, they should 
be willing to process systematically. If unable or unmotivated to use systematic processing, 
people should adopt heuristic strategies to evaluate a message so long as the message 
contains heuristic cues. If no cues are available and a person lacks the motivation to engage 


in systematic processing, then even persons able to evaluate a message may refrain from 
doing so. 


The pattern of cognitive behavior predicted by the heuristic-systematic model is 
consistent with a wide range of empirical studies on political attitudes (Graber 1988; 
Iyengar 1990; Ottati and Wyer 1990; Stimson 1990; Popkin 1991; Sniderman, Brody et al. 
1991; Gamson 1992; Mondak and Huckfeldt 1992; Zaller 1992). For instance, people with 
higher levels of political sophistication tend to arrive at policy preferences by way of 
systematic cognitive reasoning, while less sophisticated citizens tend to base preferences on 
their feelings toward groups or prominent individuals associated with policy positions 
(Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991; Mondak 1994). Question-wording experiments have shown 
that when explicit heuristic cues are provided by a survey question, “no opinion” responses 
decline and substantive responses become more consistent with respondents’ political 
predispositions (Smith and Squire 1990; Mondak 1994). This is apparently because those 
with lower levels of education are able to use heuristic processing when explicit cues are 
provided, but are unable to evaluate the question properly when such cues are missing. 


The importance of explicit cues to those with lower levels of political sophistication 
results from the dynamics of information accessibility. When formulating responses to 
survey questions, respondents can only use those considerations that are accessible in 
memory, and the most accessible considerations are generally those that have been 
recently brought to a respondent’s attention or made salient by the context of the question 
(Iyengar 1990; Zaller 1992; Zaller and Feldman 1992). Although heuristic cues can be 
obtained both from the wording of survey questions and from paying attention to political 
issues and events, the low salience of politics for most of the public ensures that cues 
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contained in survey questions tend to be more accessible to inattentive and relatively 
unsophisticated respondents than those outside the immediate survey environment (Zaller 
1992; Mondak 1994; for an exception see Lupia 1994). 


Most people will engage in either systematic or heuristic processing so long as they are 
given the opportunity to do so and they are interested in reaching valid judgments. For 
many people, the opportunity to use heuristic processing depends on the presence of 
explicit cueing messages. 


Four Types of Cueing Messages 


An important component of many heuristic shortcuts is what John Zaller (1992) calls 
cueing messages: signals that, if properly received, clarify the relationship between 
government policy and a person’s political predispositions.3 Cueing messages address the 
context in which a policy statement is viewed and can temporarily alter the evaluation of a 
message without provoking active thinking on the part of the message recipient (Petty and 
Cacioppo 1981). Take, for instance, a pair of questions asked in 1989 about aid to the 
Contras. The first asked simply “Would you like to see aid to the Contras in Nicaragua 
increased, decreased, or kept about the same?” The second version identified the Contras as 
anti-communist guerrillas and presented pro and con views on the issue before leading into 
the first question. Politically inattentive respondents answered the first question as if it 
were asking about their views on government spending and the second as if it were 
measuring their feelings about anti-communism. Attentive respondents framed both 
versions of the question in terms of anti-communism (Zaller 1992). The additional 
information provided by the “anti-communist” cue in the second question allowed otherwise 
ill-informed respondents to reason from a similar basis as the well-informed. 


Current research suggests that four kinds of message cues are especially relevant to 
the formulation of preferences on government policy: partisan, ideological, institutional, 
and name cues. Partisan cues highlight the link between policies and the political parties 
that support or oppose them, as in this example: 


The major difference in the budget negotiations is this: the Democrats say that if 
taxes are increased, they should be taken more from the wealthy and the better- 
off than from the lower middle income and less well-off, while the Republicans 
say they will not increase anyone's federal income taxes, even those who are 
earning over $150,000. Who do you think is more right, the Democrats or 
Republicans? (Harris) 


A long line of research has emphasized the role of party identification as an information 
shortcut in political decision making (Downs 1957; Campbell, Converse et al. 1960; Key 


3 In this paper I use the terms “cueing messages” and "message cues" interchangeably. 
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1961; Page 1978; Fiorina 1981; Popkin 1991; Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991; Rahn 1993). For 
example, partisan cue-giving by political elites was influential in shaping public attitudes 
toward complicated issues such as the Vietnam War, the Persian Gulf War, defense 
spending, and civil rights (Zaller 1992; Gerber and Jackson 1993; Zaller 1994). Since people 
of all levels of political sophistication appear to orient themselves in relation to political 
parties (Brady and Sniderman 1985; Stimson 1990), partisan cues may be highly informative 
for most citizens. 


Ideological cues share many of the characteristics of partisan cues, except that they 
assign labels such as “liberal” and “conservative” to policy statements. Ideological cues have 
been shown to influence opinions on a wide range of political issues, largely because they 
aid citizens in applying their own core values and predispositions to evaluations of policies 
and candidates (Downs 1957; Popkin 1991; Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991; Zaller 1992). 
Unlike partisan cues, however, ideological cues are used mainly by people with higher 
levels of education and political awareness (Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991; Zaller 1992). 
While they may assist the small percentage of the public who have highly constrained 
belief systems, ideological cues are probably inaccessible or irrelevant to a large portion of 
the mass public. 


A third type of message cue associates a policy statement with the rule of law, as when 
a policy is said to have been passed into law by Congress or upheld by the Supreme Court: 


Under the new Supreme Court decision, doctors in family planning clinics which 
receive federal funds will no longer be able to discuss the possibility of having an 
abortion if a woman was the victim of rape or incest. Is this right or wrong? 
(Harris) 


Institutional cues can affect evaluations of a policy statement by conferring 
institutional legitimacy onto that policy. Evidence in support of this intuitively plausible 
idea is mixed: invoking the Supreme Court can increase the perceived legitimacy of a policy, 
but the effect varies by issue salience and the Court’s own popularity (Mondak 1992); 
similarly, invoking the name of Congress seems to appeal mainly to well-educated people 
who initially disapprove of the policy in question (Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991). Although 
further study of institutional cues is needed, current research suggests that while 
institutional cues can affect response patterns to policy questions, they seem to have limited 
value as information shortcuts. 


The final type of message cue is the name cue, which links policies with the names of 
political actors who support or oppose them: 


Which of the following tax proposals would you favor the most: Plan A, 
supported by President Bush, includes a reduction in the capital gains tax on the 
sale of stocks, bonds, and real estate; Plan B, supported by Bill Clinton, includes 


a reduction in taxes for the middle class and an increase in taxes on the wealthy. 
(NBC) 


| | 
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When name cues are associated with a policy statement, source credibility and approval 
can become an important determinant of message acceptance (Petty and Cacioppo 1981). 
Individuals have been found to be more confident in their expressed preferences when 
policy statements are associated with the names of well-known members of Congress 
(Carmines and Kuklinski 1990). They are also more likely to express a preference when 
name cues are included in a survey question, so much so that the effect of education on 
opinionation can disappear when name cues are present (Smith and Squire 1990). More 
importantly, the added information provided by name cues leads many respondents to 
adjust their expressed preferences to be more in line with their political predispositions, an 
effect which appears strongest among those with low levels of political knowledge and 
sophistication (Carmines and Kuklinski 1990; Smith and Squire 1990; Lupia 1994; Mondak 
1994). Aggregate-level data also confirm that name cues have a substantive effect on policy 
evaluations because they allow people to base preferences in part on their approval of the 
source (Page, Shapiro and Dempsey 1987; Page and Shapiro 1992; Mondak 1993). 


The usefulness of name cues as information shortcuts depends on how well known the 
sources are. More than half of respondents answering difficult recall questions are able to 
name one or both of their senators, while just less than a third can name their 
representative (Delli Carpini and Keeter forthcoming). A large number of people are able 
to identify members of Congress with national reputations, such as Jesse Helms and 
Edward Kennedy (Carmines and Kuklinski 1990). And while Supreme Court justices, 
governors, presidential candidates and prominent administration officials may also be 
recognized by majorities of respondents, the most visible figure in national politics is the 
president of the United States (Page and Shapiro 1992; Delli Carpini and Keeter 
forthcoming). The logic of name cues as efficient heuristic shortcuts has been supported by 
psychological studies on memory and information processing which show that most people 
use new information to update their summary opinions of prominent political figures, 
information that is itself quickly forgotten while the summary judgment is retained (Lodge, 
McGraw and Stroh 1989; Rahn, Krosnick and Breuning 1994; Lodge, Steenbergen and Brau 
1995). This “on-line” memory model suggests that respondents with low levels of “factual” 
political knowledge nevertheless may be able to bring critical information resources to 
bear when source cues are included in policy preference questions. 


Heuristic shortcuts based on message cues are helpful to many ill-informed 
respondents only when explicit signals are provided by the questions themselves. The 
following section describes a content analysis of such message cues from a wide range of 
policy questions. 


Methodology 


Data for this study come from the CD-ROM version of the American Public Opinion 
Index (ORS 1994), which contains survey questions from more than 200 sponsoring 
organizations, including news media such as the New York Times and ABC News, interest 
groups, business concerns, political parties and academic organizations such as the National 
Opinion Research Center and the University of Michigan’s Center for Political Studies. Only 
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those questions administered to national samples were considered for analysis, leaving a set 
of 47,486 questions asked from 1986 through 1993. 


Twenty four topic categories (see Table 1) containing a total of 6,214 questions were 
selected to represent a fairly broad range of important issues in American politics. 
Although these categories are not always mutually exclusive—for instance, a question 
asking whether taxes should be raised to finance a universal health care program would be 
included in both the “Taxes” and “Health Care Reform” categories—the overlap between 
categories seems minimal. 


The search terms used to identify mentions of potential cue sources were as follows: 
any word based on the terms “Democrat” and “Republican” and used to identify a political 
party was coded as a potential partisan cue; any variation on the words “liberal” or 
“conservative” referring to a political philosophy was coded as a potential ideological cue; 
and any mention of the Supreme Court, Congress, the House of Representatives or the U.S. 
Senate was coded as a possible institutional cue. Potential name cues were identified by 
paging through the printed version of the American Public Opinion Index and recording the 
name of every actor in U.S. national politics that appeared in a national survey question on 
a political issue administered between 1986 and 1993. Politicians and other political actors 
whose names were used only in “approval"-type questions were excluded from 
consideration. The final list of 65 names used in the keyword search for potential name 
cues (see Appendix A) included five presidents, 26 members of Congress, more than a dozen 
prominent administration officials, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, two Supreme 
Court nominees, two federal reserve board chairmen, four governors, and several political 
“outsiders” such as Jesse Jackson, Colin Powell, Ross Perot and Rush Limbaugh. 


Questions containing potential sources of message cues were divided into those that 
used potential cue sources as message cues and those that used them as the subject of the 
question. For instance, a question such as “Are you very confident, somewhat confident, not 
too confident, or not at all confident that Clinton would reduce the federal budget deficit if 
he is elected?” (Gallup) places Clinton rather than his policy position as the subject of the 
question and gives no idea of the then-governor’s actual stance regarding the deficit. On the 
other hand, the question “Do you think the Clinton administration proposals for downsizing 
the US military are necessary given the end of the Cold War, or go too far in a still 
dangerous world?” (L.A. Times) clearly employs the president’s name as a message cue 
even though details about the administration proposals are lacking. Some questions, 
however, were more ambiguous about the status of the potential cue source: 


Last year the President and Congress agreed to a law requiring the federal 
budget to be balanced within the next five years. Who do you think will make 
better decisions about what to do to reduce the federal budget deficit, Ronald 
Reagan or Congress? (CBS/NYT) 


As you know, for several months, the Bush Administration and the Democratic 
leaders of Congress have been negotiating to come up with a federal budget 
package. Would you be willing to see this tax increase or cut in spending in order 
to find a way to get the federal budget under control and finally to end federal 
deficit spending for: for all those households with income of $500,000 and over a 
luxury excise tax of 10% on all boats, jewelry and furs they purchase? (Harris) 


| 
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In the first question, a clear message cue is given but the question deals substantively 
with confidence in Reagan and Congress rather than their positions on the federal budget. 
In the second, a cue is given but the information it communicates is vague (“have been 
negotiating"), apparently insubstantial, and only tangentially related to the actual question 
being posed. Such ambiguity was resolved with a simple decision rule: all cases where a 
potential cue source was clearly used as the subject of a question rather than as a message 
cue were coded “used as subject"; all other cases were coded as message cues, including 
those in which the subject/cue status of the potential cue source was ambiguous. In cases 
where more than one potential cue source appeared in a single question, as in the second 
example above, each mention of a distinct cue source was coded separately while multiple 
mentions of the same source were coded only once. 


Findings 


This analysis reveals that the parties, ideologies, institutions and actors that structure 
American national politics are rarely mentioned in national survey questions about 
important political issues of the day. When they are, they are almost never mentioned in 
conjunction with the policy positions they champion. Table 1 shows that out of more than 
6,000 policy questions asked between 1986 and 1993, only three percent contained any kind 
of message cue. Another eight percent used potential cue sources as the subjects of policy 
questions without mentioning the substantive policies associated with them. 


INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Not only are message cues rarely used in survey questions, but when they are it is 
often in association with “easy” issues that are largely symbolic, deal with policy ends rather 
than means, and have been long on the agenda of national politics (Carmines and Stimson 
1980). The two policy categories containing the highest proportions of message cues by far 
are school prayer (21 percent of questions containing message cues) and abortion (12 
percent). In contrast, the policy categories containing the smallest proportions of message 
cues tend to be “hard” issues dealing with such complicated topics as arms control, economic 
policy, environmental concerns, foreign policy, health care reform, immigration, nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons. Although the public might have benefited from explicit 
message cues on such obscure issues as the North American Free Trade Agreement, health 


4 All content coding was done by the author. While the use of a single coder precludes a test of 
intercoder reliability, I am convinced that the coding scheme used in this analysis is straightforward enough 
that reliability should not be a problem that would change the substantive conclusions of this study. If 
systematic coding error is present in these data, it would be in assigning too many mentions as message cues 


rather than too few. The complete set of all questions mentioning possible message cues is available from 
the author. 
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care reform and overhauling the tax code, the cues needed for important kinds of heuristic 
processing were rarely made available by survey organizations. 


While almost never used as message cues, parties, political actors, institutions and 
ideologies were more frequently used as subjects of policy questions in several issue 
categories. More than a third of questions on arms control mentioned potential cue sources 
without associating them with policy positions; likewise with more than a quarter of 
questions on the federal budget. The general pattern in national surveys is clear: in 19 of 24 
policy issues, potential cue sources appeared as the subjects of questions rather than as 
message cues in more than half of questions where they were mentioned at all. For 14 of 
the issues, potential cue sources were used as subjects more than three quarters of the 
time. The reason why so few potential cue sources are actually used as message cues seems 
to stem from the implicit contexts in which they commonly appear. 


A selection of federal budget questions helps to illustrate what appear to be two 
common frames in policy questions that keep potential cue sources from being used as 
message cues. The first I call the “What Should They Do?” frame, which constructs 
respondents as political “advisors” guiding politicians in their policy decisions: 


If it were a choice between these two items, which do you think President Clinton 
should do: cut the budget deficit or cut the taxes for the middle class? (Harris) 


What do you think Bill Clinton should give higher priority to this year: reducing 
the budget deficit to improve the country’s long term outlook or stimulating the 
economy to improve economic conditions right away? (Times Mirror) 


Do you think Congress should raise taxes to narrow the federal budget deficit 
even if George Bush does not ask for a tax increase, or not? (NBC/WSJ) 


By referring to controversies facing political actors without indicating the options 
preferred by those actors, this frame minimizes the opportunity for respondents to link 
their approval or disapproval of the potential cue source with that source’s actual policy 
position. 


The second question context I call the “Who’s More Popular/Who’s To Biame” frame. In 
this frame respondents are asked to evaluate the motives, abilities and past actions of 
political actors: 


Who do you think is more serious about reducing the budget deficit, President 
Clinton, or the Republicans in Congress? (NBC) 


If Congress does not pass a bill to reduce the federal budget deficit in the near 
future, who do you think would be more responsible: the Democrats in Congress, 
the Republicans in Congress, or President Clinton? (Time/CNN) 
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Who do you think could do a better job of dealing with reducing the deficit, Bill 
Clinton the Democrat, Colin Powell the Republican, or Ross Perot the 
Independent? (US News and World Report) 


Who’s more likely to reduce the federal budget deficit: George Bush or a 
Democratic President? (CBS/NYT) 


Who do you feel is most to blame for the budget impasse that has brought the 


federal government to a virtual half, Congress or President Bush? (Washington 
Post) 


Overall, who do you think would make better decisions about what to do to 
reduce the federal budget deficit, George Bush or Congress? (CBS/NYT) 


In deciding where the federal budget deficit should be cut, whom do you trust 
more to make the right decisions: George Bush or the Congress? (NBC/WSJ) 


Who do you think is more responsible for the difficulty in passing a plan to 
reduce the deficit: President Bush or Congress? (Yankelovich Clancy Schulman) 


Who do you think has been the bigger obstacle to reaching a budget agreement 
to reduce the deficit: the Bush administration or the Democrats in Congress? 
(Yankelovich Clancy Schulman) 


Do you feel George Bush or Michael Dukakis would do a better job of dealing 
with the federal budget deficit? (ATS) 


I include this long list of examples to show how widespread use of this frame is among 
national survey organizations. By directly tapping respondent attitudes toward political 
actors without associating those actors with actual policy positions, this frame constructs 
respondents as sideline cheerleaders. While questions employing this frame may indirectly 
reflect the policy preferences of respondents, they provide little opportunity for the sort of 
heuristic processing that might make respondent policy preferences more clear-cut. 


The findings in Table 1 suggest that national opinion polls, much like the national 
news media that sponsor many of them, promote a “horserace” view of political controversy 
that structures policy issues in terms of “who’s ahead” and “what’s better” rather than “who 
is for what"5 (Patterson 1993; Entman and Page 1994). Yet even the horserace is given short 
shrift: in only 11 percent of questions on 24 key issues was there any mention at all of 
political parties, ideologies, institutions or officials. This dearth of explicit references 
suggests that people who are inattentive to or ill-informed about public affairs are 
probably less able than their more aware and knowledgeable counterparts to match 
interests with policy preferences in national opinion polls. 


The 706 questions referring to at least one possible cue source contained a total of 974 
mentions. Table 2 shows that the names of political actors were the most common potential 


5 This quote is from Carmines and Kuklinski 1990 
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cue source with 383 mentions, followed by partisan and institutional sources with about 300 
mentions each. Ideological sources came in a distant fourth place with only two mentions in 
the entire set of questions. Among institutional sources, Congress appeared almost three 
and a half times more frequently than the Supreme Court. Presidents were by far the most 
common named sources, with over 16 times as many mentions as members of Congress and 
four times as many mentions as other political actors. 


INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


The use of name cues follows some clear patterns in these data. For one, the names of 
presidents are generally used only as long as they remain in office. Richard Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter, both active in the realm of foreign affairs during the time period covered by 
these data, were never mentioned. Neither Ronald Reagan nor George Bush was ever 
personally identified with a policy position after leaving office, although two “who’s to 
blame” questions in 1992 and 1993 asked whether the country’s economic problems were 
due, among other potential culprits, to the Bush and Reagan administrations. Another 
regularity in the use of name cues is that the only people who are generally mentioned by 
name, besides presidents and members of Congress, are presidential hopefuls. Aside from a 
single mention of Richard Darman (Reagan’s Deputy Treasury Secretary) and two mentions 
of Rush Limbaugh, the only other names to appear besides presidents and sitting members 
of Congress were Pat Buchanan, Michael Dukakis, Ross Perot, Jesse Jackson and, most 
recently, Colin Powell. 


The data also show that members of Congress are almost never mentioned in policy 
questions. Carmines and Kuklinski (1990) argue that congressional signalers are a primary 
source of policy information for an ill-informed public because they convey information 
that is accessible, salient and easy to understand. Yet the findings presented in Table 2 
suggest that citizens are rarely invited to use this sort of information in formulating policy 
preferences from “top of the head” considerations. Congressional leaders were mentioned 
only 19 times in the eight years worth of policy questions under consideration: 15 of these 
referred to Bob Dole, two cited Sam Nunn and one each named Richard Gephardt and Al 
Gore. These four were the only members of Congress mentioned by name. As is the case 
with “other” named political actors, this pattern of references follows a quadrennial election 
cycle: in every question in which their names appeared, Dole, Gephardt and Gore were 
framed as presidential contenders engaged in a political horserace. 


Table 2 shows that slightly more than a quarter of the mentions of potential cue 
sources were used as messages cues. Ideology was never used in this way. Only the 
Supreme Court was consistently used as a message cue, at 92 percent of mentions. In 
contrast, 92 percent of policy questions mentioning Democrats or Republicans used them as 
subjects rather than as message cues, a pattern that similarly occurred with 89 percent of 
references to members of Congress, 71 percent of references to presidents, and 94 percent 
of references to other political actors. Congress as an institution was used as the subject of 
a question in just less than two thirds of mentions. Apart from topics touching the Supreme 
Court, horserace polling reigned. 
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The issues with which various message cues were associated are displayed in Table 3, 
and these data show that most types of cues are associated with particular types of issues. 
(This table excludes references to ideology, since no ideological message cues were present 
in the policy data under consideration.) For instance, partisan message cues appear in eight 
issues, but they tend to be used primarily in questions about the federal budget and taxes. 
Institutional cues citing the Supreme Court appear in five issues, but are used almost 
exclusively in questions on abortion. So few cues mentioned members of Congress or other 
political actors that no clear usage pattern emerges from these data. 


INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


Only presidents and Congress as an institution are used as message cues across a wide 
range of issues, yet even these sources are used regularly in conjunction with just a small 
number of topics. Thirteen issues cite Congress as a message cue, yet as might be expected, 
the legislature is most strongly associated with taxes and the federal budget. Congress is 
also the only source of message cues for the subject of gun control. Table 3 indicates that 
partisan cues and institutional cues citing Congress tend to be used on the same issues, and 
examination of the questions in which both cues appear shows that terms such as 
“Congressional Democrats” and “Republicans in Congress” are common ways of defining the 
sources of policy messages. Names of presidents are the most widely used message cues, 
appearing in 14 issues, but they are especially concentrated in questions on defense, the 
federal budget, taxes, and health care reform.® 


This pattern becomes even clearer when message cues are examined by issue rather 
than by source. Abortion is almost exclusively associated with the Supreme Court and 
defense with the president. The Supreme Court is the sole cueing source for the topic of 
school prayer, and presidents were the only source of message cues on nuclear arms issues. 
Questions on taxes and the federal budget rely primarily on Congress as a source of 
message cues and secondarily on the president and political parties. Table 3 also shows that 


only one policy subject, the federal budget, contains a relatively large number of message 
cues from more than two sources. 


Not all cueing messages are equally valuable as information shortcuts, and Table 3 
shows that many of them had limited usefulness as guides to matching preferences with 
interests. Institutional cues, which have arguably the least value of the four types 
considered here, made up 56 percent of all message cues available for the 24 issues. Cues 
more directly relevant to the formulation of policy preferences made up the remainder: 32 
percent of message cues used the names of presidents, 9 percent mentioned political 
parties, 1.6 percent named political actors not holding national office, and just 0.8 percent 
referred to members of Congress. Members of Congress were so ignored in policy questions 
that the entire collection of congressional name cues consisted of two references to Sam 
Nunn’s views on defense spending. Of the four message cues naming other political actors, 
two cited Rush Limbaugh, one Michael Dukakis, and one Colin Powell. 


6 while questions on this last topic were asked throughout all eight years of data, the number of 
questions on health care reform nearly doubled between 1990 and 1991 and jumped fivefold between 1992 
and 1993. No presidential cues appear on the topic of health care reform appear before 1991. 
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While patterns of message cue usage reveal clear tendencies in the way policy 
questions are formulated by national survey organizations, the most important point in this 
analysis is also the most sobering. In over 6,000 policy questions spanning eight critical 
years in American politics and two dozen important issues, only 256 explicit cueing 
messages were made available for public consumption. Of this number, over half had 
questionable value as information shortcuts because they referred to institutions rather 
than to people or ideas associated with specific policies. These findings point to a dour 
conclusion: for people who lack the motivation or ability to evaluate complicated policy 


issues in comprehensive ways, most questions on most issues provide little opportunity for 
heuristic processing. 


Discussion 


In an important article on the nature of survey responses, John Zaller and Stanley 
Feldman (1992) conclude that “survey questions do not simply measure public opinion. 
They also shape and channel it by the manner in which they frame issues, order the 
alternatives, and otherwise set the context of the question.” If, as these authors suggest, 
there are no “true” underlying attitudes to be tapped by opinion surveys, then “better” 
responses for any individual are, among other things, those based on a representative 
sample of the relevant considerations possessed by the individual and those that best 
reflect the average of these relevant considerations (Zaller 1992; Zaller and Feldman 1992). 


Research on cognitive heuristics suggests that simple inferential rules allow people 
who are otherwise poorly informed and politically inattentive “to figure out dependably 
what they favor politically” (Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991: 1). Heuristic processing can 
provide a rational, efficient and reliable interface with the political world. For people 
unable or unwilling to engage in more than trivial amounts of systematic processing, 
heuristic shortcuts provide a direct cognitive pipeline to a reservoir of otherwise 
decontextualized or inaccessible political information. Inasmuch as the availability of 
heuristic cues causes survey respondents to better focus on relevant considerations and to 
call a more representative sample of those considerations into play, they can be said to help 
people make better responses. And if, as a result, the availability of heuristic cues allows 
ill-informed people to better match their interests with their preferences, then heuristic 
cues may promote political equality. 


Many perceptive people are able to receive cueing messages through social contacts or 
news sources and use them to increase the consistency between their underlying interests 
and the policy preferences they express in opinion surveys. Many less perceptive people 
would be able to do this if survey organizations made a conscious effort to include explicit 
cueing messages in the wording of policy questions. The findings presented here suggest 
that the potential benefits of heuristic processing to democratic politics are not being fully 
realized. Because some of the most helpful heuristic cues are not being “brought into play” 
in opinion surveys, a significant portion of the public’s information resources are left 
underutilized. It is premature to conclude, with Carmines and Kuklinski (1990: 241), that 
“democratic governance can be relatively ‘informed’ governance” because people are able to 
use cueing messages from political elites in developing their policy opinions. Many if not 
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most of them must first be given an explicit opportunity to do so, and the findings presented 
here show that such opportunities are rare.’ 


This gap between theory and practice raises serious normative concerns about the 
responsibilities of survey organizations. Policy questions that favor systematic processing 
strategies can provide a measure of public opinion that is quite different from questions that 
also encourage heuristic processing (Mondak 1993; Mondak 1994). These differences occur 
in large part because questions that encourage both processing strategies allow many 
respondents to better match their political predispositions with their policy preferences. If 
the goal of survey research is to do nothing more than provide purely descriptive measures 
of public attitudes on political issues, then reliance on questions that favor systematic 
processing may routinely bias survey results. Without strong normative reasons for 
encouraging one information processing strategy at the expense of the other, the potential 
for bias seems hard to justify. Moreover, if the goal of survey research is to provide a 
prescriptive measure of public opinion for influencing the political process, or if survey 
results are inadvertently used in this way, then discouraging the use of heuristic shortcuts 
in national surveys may not only bias collective opinion but also undermine political 
equality. 


In discussing question form effects, Bishop, Oldendick and Tuchfarber (1982) note that 
“For one reason or another most of us have fallen into question construction habits, the 
substantive consequences of which we are hardly aware.” Without ever intending to, survey 
organizations can act as gatekeepers of political expression by influencing which 
information resources are accessible to respondents as they formulate policy preferences. 
But this does not mean that survey houses should begin providing more explicit 
opportunities for heuristic processing. While it is my hope that a debate be opened on this 
question, I believe that our current understanding of heuristic processing is still too limited 
to justify such a claim. 


Answers to the question of whether survey organizations should promote heuristic 
processing must wait until several critical issues in the theory of heuristic processing are 
clarified. In the section that follows, I suggest four currently unresolved issues that should 
be central to any discussion of this topic. This list is neither comprehensive nor conclusive, 
but merely presents a starting point for further discussion. 


Questions for Future Research 


What kinds of heuristic cues are the most useful in helping people formulate accurate 
policy preferences? As it might be impractical to pepper survey questions with a wide range 
of heuristic cues, it is important to determine which types are most generally helpful to 
those unable or unwilling to engage in systematic processing. While there has been some 


7 1 am not suggesting that people are unable to use any form of heuristic processing simply because 
certain kinds of message cues are absent. There is obviously a wide range of heuristics that people can use, 
and new ones are being discovered all the time. But the ones that fit best with the information-efficiency 


strategies people use in determining political preferences rely directly or indirectly on the kinds of message 
cues discussed here 
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discussion on this topic (Carmines and Kuklinski 1990), no consensus has yet emerged. 
Toward this end, three guiding questions may provide reasonable criteria for evaluating the 
usefulness of heuristic cues: (1) how reliable is a given type of cue in reflecting political 
predispositions, (2) how recognizable and applicable is a given type of cue to the average 
citizen, and (3) how well does a type of message cue correspond to the types of political 
information the average citizen is likely to be exposed to? 


Of the four types of cueing messages considered here, it would seem that partisan and 
name cues meet these criteria better than ideological or institutional ones. Because the 
political attitudes of most people are not constrained by identifiably ideological belief 
systems (Campbell, Converse et al. 1960; Converse 1964; Markus and Converse 1979; 
Neuman 1986, although see Nie and Andersen 1974; Achen 1975), it is unlikely that 
ideological cues would be reliable guides for policy preferences or applicable to any but a 
small number of citizens (Carmines and Kuklinski 1990; Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991). 
Because institutional cues act to convey legitimacy to a message and may wax and wane in 
importance depending on the issue and current popularity of the institution (Sniderman, 
Brody et al. 1991; Mondak 1992), it is hard to imagine how such cues could be reliable or 
accessible signals corresponding to relevant political predispositions. In contrast, both 
partisan and name cues can be directly associated with political predispositions by large 
numbers of people. They have the further advantage of corresponding well to the dominant 
style of political news coverage that tends to promote the views of elected officials and 
frame policy controversies in terms of the horserace between individuals and groups rather 
than on the merits of competing ideas (Sigal 1973; Gans 1979; Bennett 1988; Patterson 1993; 
Entman and Page 1994). 


How well does the political map provided by heuristic cues correspond to the actual 
political world? People can use heuristic shortcuts to form general perceptions about the 
policy stances of salient groups such as political parties (Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991). But 
in the context of a survey questionnaire, what is the best way to invoke heuristic processing 
without creating a distorted and potentially misleading picture of the political environment? 
Is it even possible to do this, given that message cues necessarily simplify a complicated 
political world? 


Take the example of partisan message cues. A statement like “Democrats favor policy 
A” is potentially misleading because it constructs the “party line” as a single, dominant 
alternative. Such a construction may unintentionally validate mainstream majority views 
while marginalizing alternative but less widespread views among party members. 
Qualifying the cue to read “some Democrats” or “many Democrats” may be more precise, 
but such subtlety will surely be lost on more than a few respondents. Partisan cues are not 
only potentially misleading but often inapplicable: dominant party positions are likely to 
coalesce only on issues that have been on the agenda for a while. The cacophony of 
conflicting partisan signals arising from new political controversies such as health care 
reform or divisive issues such as NAFTA is likely to make sense to only the most politically 
attentive segment of the mass public. 


Name cues present a similar problem. Aside from the president and some presidential 
hopefuls, a handful of senior senators are probably the only political figures with national 
reputations strong enough to be identified by a sizable portion of the mass public. This 
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small number of potential cue sources for national polls presents a very limited pool of 
perspectives for most policy issues. Without a much clearer understanding of these 
limitations, it will be difficult to determine whether or how survey organizations should 
promote heuristic processing. 


How reliable are heuristic shortcuts in helping people match interests with preferences? 
Largely in response to the Michigan School portrayal of a public that seemed mostly 
ignorant about public affairs, much of the recent literature on heuristic shortcuts has 
emphasized that, under the proper conditions, ill-informed people can use inferential 
shortcuts to make sense of a confusing political world (e.g. Carmines and Kuklinski 1990; 
Sniderman, Brody et al. 1991). Now that this fact has been established, it will be important 
to put greater effort into assessing the pitfalls and shortcomings of various efficiency 
strategies. Heuristic cues can certainly help people connect preferences with 
predispositions, but how well do they help match preferences with underlying political 
interests? 


Lippmann’s (1922) critique of public opinion is one of the few studies that presents a 
strong normative argument against encouraging the use of heuristic processing. Lippmann’s 
reasoning closely parallels recent arguments made in praise of heuristic shortcuts: 


[W]e make our connections with the outer world through certain beloved and 
authoritative persons. They are the first bridge to the invisible world. And though 
we may gradually master for ourselves many phases of that larger environment, 
there always remains a vaster one that is unknown. To that we still relate 
ourselves through authorities. Where all the facts are out of sight a true report 
and a plausible error read alike, sound alike, feel alike. Except on a few subjects 
where our own knowledge is great, we cannot choose between true and false 
accounts. So we choose between trustworthy and untrustworthy reporters. (142- 
3) 


But Lippmann goes on to present a “glass half empty” perspective to the current “glass 
half full” view of information shortcuts. He points out that forming political opinions from 
judgmental shortcuts—in his words, basing decisions on the “picture in our heads” rather 
than on rational deliberation—naturally invokes people’s deep-seated biases, prejudices, 
and stereotypes in ways that can be counterproductive to the interests of democracy. An 
obvious pitfall along these lines is mistaking the messenger for the message: I might 
oppose a policy that (unbeknownst to me) works in my own best interests just because I 
happen to intensely dislike the person or group most closely associated with it. Other 
potential conflicts are less obvious. For instance, many important heuristic strategies are 
only reliable so long as what was true in the past is also true in the present. To give just 
one example, party investor theory suggests that political parties can be more responsive to 
changing coalitions of influential groups than to the more stable mass party base (Ferguson 
and Rogers 1986; Ferguson 1991). If so, it is likely that people who rely on heuristic 
processing of partisan cues are less able to perceive a conflict between party positions and 
their own interests than people who rely to a greater extent on systematic processing. 
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Under what conditions can heuristic processing discourage or bias systematic 
processing? Heuristic processing introduces two potential sources of bias: it may skew the 
average of potential considerations used in systematic processing by highlighting some 
pieces of information at the expense of others, and it may influence the perceived validity of 
conclusions drawn from systematic processing. There is some evidence to suggest that the 
first possibility, known as accessibility bias (Iyengar 1990), may be less of a problem for 
informed or sophisticated respondents who have immediate access to a large number of 
relevant considerations (Zaller 1992). Much less is known about the second possibility. 
While some evidence suggests that heuristic cues are unlikely to have much influence on 
judgments when respondents use both systematic and heuristic processing strategies 
(Chaiken, Liberman et al. 1989; Mondak 1994), it has also been demonstrated that when 
given the choice, many people prefer to rely on heuristic shortcuts (Rahn 1993). While the 
motivation needed to engage in systematic processing is undoubtedly a factor in such 
decisions, question ambiguity has also been shown to influence the relative judgmental 
weight given to each processing strategy: when the available “factual” information is 
ambiguous, even those who engage in systematic processing may be influenced in their 
decisions by the relative clarity of heuristic cues (Chaiken and Maheswaran 1994). This 
suggests that if the information provided by message cues conflicts with other sources of 
available information, people may discount “informed” conclusions simply because they are 
at odds with the way an issue happens to be framed. 


Little yet is known about the biasing aspects of heuristic processing on political 
attitudes, or how such bias compares with the framing effects that can so profoundly 
influence conclusions drawn from purely systematic processing of factual information 
(Kahneman and Tversky 1982; Kahneman and Tversky 1984; Quattrone and Tversky 1988). 
More research is needed to shed light on this critical but poorly understood aspect of 
heuristic processing. 


The many implications of heuristic processing for democratic politics make for a broad 
research agenda that should fill many journals for years to come. It will be important to 
determine whether the potential benefits of encouraging citizens to use information 
shortcuts outweigh their many potential pitfalls. Until then, the evidence in favor of 
heuristic processing remains encouraging but far from conclusive. 
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Appendix A: Search Terms 
Partisan Cues 


Republican, Republican*, Democrat, Democrat* 


Ideological Cues 


conservativ*, liberal, liberal* 


Institutional Cues 


Supreme Court, Supreme Court*, Congress, congress*, House of Representatives, Senate, 
U.S. Senate 


Source Cues 


Presidents 
Nixon, Carter, Reagan, Bush, Clinton 


Members of Congress 

Bentsen, Biden, Breaux, Cranston, Dole, Durenberger, Foley, Gephardt, Gore, Harkin, 
Hart, Helms, Kemp, Kennedy, Metzenbaum, Mondale, Moynihan, Nunn, O’Neill, 
Packwood, Pepper, Quayle, Schroeder, Simon, Spector, Wright 


Administration Officials 
Abrams, Baker, Bennett, Casey, Darman, Deaver, Haig, Kirkpatrick, Koop, McFarlane, 
Meese, Poindexter, North, Regan, Reno, Shultz, Weinberger 


Supreme Court Justices and Nominees 
Bork, Ginsburg, Rehnquist 


Others 

Babbitt, Brown, Buchanan, Deukmejian, Dukakis, Federal Reserve Board, Greenspan, 
Jackson, Limbaugh, Perot, Pope John Paul, Powell, Robertson, Tsongas, Volcker, Walsh; 
Nancy Reagan, Barbara Bush, Hillary Rodham Clinton 
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Table 1: How Potential Cue Sources are Used in Survey Questions 


Percent of Questions That Mention Potential Cue Sources N= 


(Used as Subject of Question) (Used as Message Cue) 


Abortion 4.7 11.8 


Affirmative Action 5.1 +2 


AIDS 1.2 
Arms Control 
Crime 

Dealth Penalty 
Defense 
Discrimination 
Economy 
Environment 
Federal Budget 
Foreign Aid 
Foreign Policy 
Gun Control 
Health Care Reform 
immigration 
Medicare/Medicaid 
Nuclear Weapons 
Nuclear Power 
School Prayer 
Social Security 
Taxes 
Unemployment 


Welfare 


Total All issues 


Source: American Public Opinion Index, 1986-1993 


| 515 
78 
7 567 | 
2.5 40 | 
| 284 | 
1.3 76 | 
3.4 499 
4.5 112 
0.6 482 
0.6 483 
5.5 366 | 
99 
0.3 295 
3.6 138 
1.9 935 | 
155 | 
9.0 67 | 
3.6 138 
94 
21.1 19 
6.6 76 | 
7.2 | 469 
1.7 419 
a 3.7 0.9 108 
es 8.3 3.1 6,214 


Table 2: Mentions of Potential Cue Sources by Type of Cue 


Partisan 
ideological 
Institutional Total 
(Supreme Court) 
(Congress) 
Name Total 
(Presidents) 
(Members of Congress) 


(Others) 


Total All Sources 


Percent of Mentions Used 
as Message Cues 


Total Number of Mentions 


7.9 303 
0.0 2 
48.8 293 
92.4 66 
36.1 227 
23.2 383 
28.7 289 
10.5 19 
5.3 76 
26.1 982 


Source: American Public Opinion Index, 1986-1993 
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Table 3: Message Cues by Source and Issue 


Partisan Cues 


Abortion 
Affirmative Action 
AIDS 

Arms Control 
Crime 

Death Penalty 
Defense 
Discrimination 
Economy 
Environment 
Federal Budget 
Foreign Aid 
Foreign Policy 
Gun Control 
Health Care Reform 
Immigration 
Medicare/Medicaid 
Nuclear Weapons 
Nuclear Power 
School Prayer 
Social Security 
Taxes 
Unemployment 
Welfare 


Total All issues 24 


(% of Total Cues) (9.4) 


Institutional Cues 


Supreme 
Court 


Congress 


54 


61 82 


(23.8) (32.0) 


Source: American Public Opinion Index, 1986—1993 


2 a 2 

1 © 1 

2 . 4 

1 1 

ii 1 1 

10 21 

1 = 4 

6 29 

2 


Name Cues Total All 
Sources 
President Members of Others 
Congress 
4 62 


4 
20 2 2 26 
5 11 
2 1 § 
1 3 
11 42 
5 
12 19 
3 8 
5 
‘4 
1 5 
15 50 
2 4 
1 1 
83 2 4 256 


(32.4) (0.8) (1.6) (100.0) 
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Greece and Bulgaria led seperate political paths and thus 
intellectual disciplines for forty five years. Now they are 
"back" in the Balkans. Ethnicity is becoming a critical political 
category among muslim minorities in both countries. The 
politicization of ethnicity is largely a consequence of a modern 
rather than the "rebirth" of a historical phenomenon. It is a 
process in the making, an outcome rather than a preliminary or 
"revived" factor. The two countries are undergoing major 
socioeconomic changes albeit of a different kind. The concomitant 
processes unleased at the local level provide the critical 
context for the dynamics of ethnic transformation. In Greece 
there is a reorganization and relative decline of tobacco 
production as a result of major reforms in the EC’s agricultural 
policy (CAP) and an emphasis on development through structural 
funds. The changes in the tobacco economy reflect a planned 
policy of decentralization through regional development. In post- 
communist Bulgaria on the other side, tobacco decline and 
decentralization are related consequences of a general and 
perhaps partly unintended disintegration of the planned economy. 
The withdrawl of the state support from the agricultural economy 
and the dissolution of COMECON have resulted in a drastic fall of 
tobacco production since 1989-90. 


Ethnic and nationalist politicization is taking place in 
societies undergoing economic crisis and transition in which 
patriarchial and family relations have been reinforced or 
weakened, influencing the direction of cultural and political 
institutions and practices (Moghadam 1988; 1994). "The household 
provides the primary context for the clash of state and 
individual, mediates the relationship between culture and labor 
and influences the political ideology and practice..." (Kideckel, 
p.23). In response to socioeconomic conditions, crisis in 
Bulgaria and agricultural decline and changing employment 
opportunities in Greece, households re-organize labor to 
construct strategies. 


Cultural norms define a gendered division of labor and 
work patterns which are essential practices and resources for 
household socioeconomic strategies. At the same time, local 
political initiatives to deal with conflicts between tobacco 
producers and manufacturers impact on changing cultural norms and 
material conditions in reference to which a collective identity 
is conceived and enacted. The interplay between household 
strategies and local conflicts creates an interdependent link 
between cultural definitions and political demands, a "cultural- 
political nexus." Ethnic culture can be challenged or conversely 
sustained by two factors: a) changes in women’s work patterns and 
gendered identity, b) local political conflicts in which 
socioeconomic disputes, directly or indirectly get entangled into 
areas of cultural definition and organization. Politicized 
culture does not directly serve or respond to the changing needs 
of the economy but it provides a medium of communication. It 
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socializes people into the new socioeconomic conditions and 
political antagonisms as to make them capable and willing to 
contribute towards the social entity or collectivity as a whole 
(Gellner, p.120-1). In Greece, household strategies and local 
political responses challenge norms in reference to which a 
collective ethnic identity is defined while in Bulgaria they 
strengthen, even create, such collective norms. 


Muslim minorities in Greece and Bulgaria consist of 
different ethnic groups, mainly ethnic Turks, Pomaks and Gypsies 
(Roma). It is estimated that there are 120,000 muslims in Greece 
(less than 2% of the country’s population) which are almost 
entirely concentrated in the north-east region of Thrace (about 
40% of the region’s population) which borders with Turkey (1). In 
Bulgaria, about 1-1.5 million muslims (10-15% of the total 
population) inhabit a number of regions (mainly north-east and 
south-east of the country). About one million of them are ethnic 
Turks (10.8% of the country’s population) (2) even though this 
may now be reduced because of mass migrations of ethnic Turks in 
1988-89. At the time, the Zhivkov regime opened the borders for 
the so-called "great excursion" mainly towards Turkey. The 
migration was the result of an "assimilation campaign" to 
forcefully change muslim names to slavic ones (Glenny, p.171). 
Between May and September 1989 about 320,000 ethnic Turks out of 
which about 120,000-150,000 subsequently returned back. An anti- 
ethnic campaign of this magnitude never occurred in Greece, 
however there is a history of discrimination against muslims of 
formal or informal deprivation of basic civil and economic 
rights. Since 1990 when the government then announced an official 
policy of "legal equality, equal citizenship" (’isonomia- 
isopolitia’) with regard to muslims in Thrace, such violations 
have, at least formally, eclipsed (3). 


This paper will mainly concentrate on the municipalities 
of Khurdzali in the region (’oblast’) of Haskovo (south-east of 
Bulgaria) and the municipality of Komotini in the region of 
Thrace (north-east of Greece). Geographically, they are 
contiguous cross-border areas. Over 50% of the population in both 
areas are Turkish muslims. In Komotini, 71.3% of the muslim 
population are Turkish-speaking muslims while in Khurdzali over 
90% of the muslim population are ethnic Turks (4). They are 
particularly affected by the restructuring in the two countries 
and they are areas in which ethnic politicization has been 
prominent. In both Khurdzali and Komotini municipalities, their 
agricultural economy is mainly based on tobacco the producers of 
which are over 90% Turkish-speaking muslims. However, since 1989 
a host of development initiatives have begun to diversify and 
expand Komotini’s regional economy. In Khurdzali on the other 
side, industrial decline has compounded the economic crisis 
resulting in one of the highest unemployment rates in the country 


(5). 
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Since 1990, Bulgaria has a political party which has a 
basis among ethnic Turks, the Movement for Rights and Freedom 
(DPC), an off-spring of the anti-communist regime transition. 
Since then, it has been the third largest party in parliament. In 
Greece on the other side, the 1989-91 initiative and subsequent 
election in parliament of two independent (that is, from 
established political parties) deputies of ethnic Turks has not 
sustained itself. Instead, leaders of Turkish muslims are active 
in associations, religious institutions and in local 
administration through the two main political parties. The core 
of ethnic conflict in Greece is cultural while in Bulgaria it is 
economic. In Greece, even though the muslim community is rather 
differentiated and divided, there is nevertheless a broad 
agreement that in order to overcome Thrace’s social and economic 
problems, the state has to provide for their cultural 
preservation: respect for cultural specificity and rights, 
recognition and instruction of Turkish language, improvement of 
education and respect for muslim religion. In Bulgaria, most 
prominent are the economic issues. Cultural demands are voiced by 
ethnic Turks in Bulgaria with reference to general principles of 
political equality and human rights (6). They provide the 
justification and rationale for DPC as a party of ethnic Turks 


(7). 


The preponderant emphasis on economic demands in Bulgaria 
is understandable given the severe economic crisis plaguing the 


country (8). However, if the economic crisis and problems are the 
overriding and generalized condition in Bulgaria, why organize 
politics on an ethnic basis then? On the other side, if the 
ethnic conflict in Greece is cultural, why is there no 
independent political organization on an ethnic basis? Why have 
the attempted initiative for the latter failed there? There seem 
to be a process of socioeconomic integration of muslims in 
Thrace, Greece. Ethnic identity changes, yet it does not fade 
away or dissolve. Rather it is getting institutionalized in the 
local structures and relations. In Bulgaria on the other side, an 
opposite process of separation, of political differentiation of 
muslims seem to be taking place. What accounts for such diverging 
processes and outcomes? This paper does not seek to give 
comprehensive answers. What it seeks to explore are the 
qualitative processes which construct a collective identity and a 
politicized ethnicity of such a different kind in each country. 
These are not irreversible processes. Yet, the political 
implications of an institutionally integrated albeit active, 
political ethnicity, and one which develops in an independent 
(from other political parties) way can be vastly different. 


What has changed in both countries is not the emergence 
of ethnic identity per se but rather the creation of a 
politicized ethnicity. The latter is not an automatic response to 
socioeconomic conditions, neither does it merely manifest pre- 
existing cultural differences in how people interpret things and 
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make political choices. It is not merely imposed by ideological 
imperatives and political interests. When ethnic politicization 
occurs, ethnic identity becomes a consciously held collective 
referrent. It explicitly defines cultural and economic practices 
which reflect, as well as consciously and concertedly sustain 
norms and commitments which now take a political dimension. 
Directly or indirectly, cultural norms and practices become 
parameters of political differentiation, antagonism and 
motivation. They acquire in themselves an independent political 
meaning and significance. 


This paper tries to understand politicized ethnicity as a 
process of political-cultural construction, not merely as a 
cultural factor which affects, overlaps or cross-cuts 
socioeconomic determinants. In the first part of the paper, I 
explore some of the theoretical formulations regarding the 
relationship between socioeconomic change and ethnicity. 
Secondly, I describe and analyze the changes in the tobacco 
economy in each country. What are the household strategies among 
Turkish muslims and how do they re-organize gendered norms and 
work patterns in reference to which cultural identity is 
conceived? In Greece, the socioeconomic processes of European 
integration have resulted in gender contradictions as they have 
contributed to the expansion of paid employment for women while 
at the same time reinforcing traditional patterns of women’s work 
such as unpaid family labor and informal employment (Vaiou; Vaiou 
and Hatzimichalis; Cavounidis; Lyberaki). On the other side, it 
is argued that the post-communist transitions have undermined 
women’s extensive participation in paid employment and social 
security, resulting in the “re-feminization" of labor relations 
"re-traditiona-lization" of family life (Einhorn; Verdery; Funk & 
Mueller; Molyneux). 


Finally, the changes in the tobacco economy produce 
conflicts at the local level as tobacco manufacturers, local 
government and associations seek to define the producers’ 
interests and take action to confront the issues facing them. The 
interaction between cultural resources of households and the 
political initiatives to confront local problems develops a 
"cultural-political nexus" and politicizes ethnicity. How do 
local conflicts and political initiatives affect household 
strategies and socioeconomic conditions, and impact on the 
relationship between collective norms and political antagonism? 


A. SOCIOECONOMIC AND CULTURAL CONSTITUENTS OF ETHNICITY. 


In comparing ethnic politics in Greece and Bulgaria, we 
are up against disciplinary fragments and voids. History is often 
revoked to cohere them. In the Balkans, history purportedly is 
destiny as the "revived" ethnic principle once again appears to 
reign supreme (Koppa; Glenny). And Greece is split again: ethnic 
minorities are a legacy of its eastern history while economic 
changes the aspiration of its western present and future. 


Ethnic politicization in post-communist societies is 
often regarded as an indication of ideological and political 
crisis as these states search for alternative economic models and 
legitimacy grounds (Poznanski; Kolakowski, p.16; Staniszkis, 
p.185), the unfortunate release of a "dormant" nationalism 
(Janos). Ethnic differentiation and tensions of various degrees 
and forms never really eclipsed under communism. However, this in 
itself indicates little as to why they presently become central 
political parameters. Historical and communist legacies 
notwithstanding, Ivo Bicanic rightly suggests a re-orientation 
away from "backward looking" explanations towards carefully 
understanding the political and socioeconomic dynamics of the 
current transitions. The current transition to a market economy 
has profound and often disruptive effects for ethnic relations 
and political leaders have certainly used and negotiated issues 
along ethnic lines to their advantage (Wolchik). Is ethno- 
national identity a direct consequences of socioeconomic changes 
or a pre-existing determinant? How do changes in the economic 
conditions of people relate to their cultural conceptions and 
configure their political stance? 


According to Karl Deutsch, socioeconomic integration into 
the modern industrial economy triggers a general process of 
social mobilization which expands communication, undermines 
localism and augments interdependencies (1961, p.498). It 
integrates people into a national community of shared meanings 
and habits of communication, thereby leading to cultural and 
political assimilation (1969, p.21). The economic insecurities of 
this transitional phase may reinforce people’s alienation, hinder 
their assimilation and bolster ethnic differentiation and 
conflict (p.24-25). In principle, Deutsch’s assumptions are 
plausible. However, if national integration critically depends on 
political assimilation staying ahead of socioeconomic 
mobilization (presumably to contain the dislocations the latter 
creates), then the relationship between the two may be 
chronological and not necessarily causal (Connor 1972, p.325). 


Wallerstein sees ethnonational identity as a form of 
class consciousness at the intersection of international economy 
and national politics. It reflects the socioeconomic inequalities 
of the world economy. "Class and ethno-nation are two sets of 
clothing for the same basic reality" (p.224). The socioeconomic 
structure is global, but class consciousness is a matter of 
politics which is national and so class consciousness gets 
"clothed" in ethnos (p.61). The ethno-nation is a reflection of 
the class structure. It serves to alter the distribution of goods 
according to some arbitrarily defined status-kinship, language, 
religion, etc. (p.228). Deutsch’s and Wallerstein’s overall 
theories may be fundamentally different, yet their understanding 
of ethnic and national identity has two things in common. First, 
its does not explain why ethnicity is an arbitrary (Wallerstein) 
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or aberrant (Deutsch) attachment and political choice as opposed 
to class domination or mobility, respectively. Secondly, it 
grants a priori primacy in the economic forces and motives in how 
people conceptualize things and define themselves. 


In contrast, Connor and Smith argue that the purported 
malleability and eventual erosion of cultural specificities by 
economic factors is unwarranted. If anything, the expansion of 
socioeconomic mobility and communications heighten cultural 
differentiation. They make people more aware of the distinctions 
between themselves and others (Connor 1972, p.328; 1967, p.50) or 
they threaten the solidarity of traditional ties and communities 
(Smith 1979; 1986). Ethnic conflict in the modern times arises as 
a reaction against a technocratic, rational and remote central 
state which "fails to recognize the historic constraints imposed 
by a unique community and its specific solidarity" (Smith 1981, 
p.194). Ethnonationalism is subjective, a matter of attitude and 
it is politically tenacious precisely due to its emotional power 
which often endures practical consciousness and considerations 
(Connor 1972, p.336; 1967, p.30). 


Even though Connor and Smith suggest that we look at the 
culturally specific customs, symbols and practices of a 
community, in a sense they bracket ethnic identity as a given, a 
priori characteristic or entity. What is actively happening or 
changing inside that ethnic entity has little analytical value in 
relation to the broader socioeconomic phenomena they examine 
other than the political antagonism cultural differentiation 
creates. In this sense, the divergence of Smith and Connor from 
the modernists (liberals or marxists) is only postulational: 
while for the latter socioeconomic homogeneity is an expected or 
de facto phenomenon, for the former ethnic culture eventually and 
always wins over. Is ethnic culture and identity such a 
persistent, all-encompassing and more or less static proclivity? 
Smith’s and Connor’s views analytically overlook, albeit in 
principle may admit, two phenomena. First, people’s cultural 
attachments are multiple and do not in any automatic way 
constitute or result into a political stance. Secondly, they 
wrongly depict each group developing culturally and socially in 
relative isolation (Barth, p.i1l1). 


When diverse cultures coexist, they often blend. 
Different religious and cultural traditions in Bulgaria have 
inter-mixed because of the long history of co-existence between 
different ethnic groups resulting in high degrees of mutual 
tolerance (Georgieva, p.166) (9). If cultural difference does not 
in itself produce politics on an ethnic basis, what does then? 
According to Horowitz, politics is organized on an ethnic basis 
because ethnic groups are socially functional and politically 
strategic formations. As social formations, they involve 
emotional and behavioral traits that serve basic social needs. At 
the same time, they are political interest groups which can 
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effectively compete for the allocation of resources. According to 
Horowitz, ethnic groups may overlap with class divisions (ranked 
systems) but they may also cross-cut them (unranked systems). 


To regard ethnic groups as socially functional and 
politically strategic presupposes the existence of a cohesive 
group which has also a distinct and clearly formed political 
organization. This is rarely the case. Social boundaries between 
ethnic groups are not always clear-cut, particularly among 
gypsies, Turks and Pomaks, let alone their political interests. 
Furthermore, muslims and ethnic Turks in Greece and Bulgaria are 
differentiated and divided regarding their definitions of 
identity, needs and interests. Nationalism is not rooted in human 
psyche (Gellner, p.71) or psychosocial needs. Neither are 
consciousness and subjective choice sufficient criteria to define 
it (Hobsbawm, p.8). Gellner and Hobsbawm put the emphasis not on 
culture per se or consciousness, but rather on politicized 
culture. There is no automatic link from cultural difference to 
political antagonism. Ethnic identity becomes political when 
cultural identity forms a conscious framework of political 
judgement and choice (Hobsbawm, p.102). 


Ethno-nationalism is intrinsincally linked to a certain 
division of labor, but not a direct result of it. According to 
Gellner, it is an external manifestation of a deep readjustment 
between politics and culture (Gellner, p.71) manifested in the 
relationship between the state and the educational system which 
forms the "cultural-political nexus" of power (p.79). A 
standardized education imposed by the state becomes diffused into 
a generalized culture. It does not directly respond to modern 
industry’s economic needs (p.52; 71). It does so only indirectly 
as it provides a "cultural-political" framework which socializes 
people outside of their local communities into a mobile and 
rapidly changing society and economy (p.101). The state as 
Gellner sees it, in a way creates a homogeneous, historically- 
informed culture, a common ground and medium for the development 
of norms, hierarchies, resources and perceptions, that is a 
political collectivity defined by nationalism. 


Gellner’s theory rightly points to the critical role of 
the "cultural-political" interaction in changing economies. The 
essence of this nexus is the following. First, culturally- 
specific knowledge develops into a medium of communication and 
common reference. It does not as much respond to the economy’s 
needs in a direct way, as it socializes collectively. It defines 
(that is, both creates and evaluates) norms, capacities and 
motivations. Culture as such acquires a contested, antagonistic 
meaning when these norms, capacities and motivations begin to 
reflect and sustain a political stance and institution. Secondly, 
in order for culture to get diffused and generalized, it 
presupposes a sort of "alliance" with a political structure which 
it vindicates (ideologically and materially). As it is already 


noted, the generalized culture broadly accords with and nurtures 
the changing economic structures. 


In order to understand ethnicity in Greece and Bulgaria 
we need to abstract Gellner’s "cultural-political" nexus from the 
historical context of ethnonationalism and shift our focus from 
the imposition of a "high" (that is from above) culture to the 
development of a local one from below. Local culture is embedded 
in “assemblages of action" which construct socioeconomic 
strategies. The latter materialize and socialize people into 
cultural norms and patterns of attachment which can transform 
when contradicted by changes in people’s identity. When 
socioeconomic conditions and local political conflicts get 
enmeshed in cultural elements which are changing, the latter 
begin to acquire a political meaning. Their contestation compells 
people to clearly and consciously define them. They then begin to 
form political positions, define interests and choice. Ethnic 
culture as a political collectivity is an outcome which 
structures interaction and politics in a way which in turn allows 
the persistence of cultural differences (Barth, p.15-16). 


In response to the changing tobacco economy in Greece and 
Bulgaria, households reorganize work and family in order to deal 
with socioeconomic opportunity or scarcity. Cultural practices 
and norms regarding women’s work are intrinsincally gendered and 
the basis for the construction of such strategies. Women actively 


employ and participate in collective strategies in response to 
socioeconomic reform and/or scarcity (Ward; Feldman; Beneria & 
Roldan; Beneria 1992; Elson; Ong). At the same time, women are 
active transmitters of cultural practices and symbolic signifiers 
of ethnic difference (Helie-Lucas; Yuval-Davis; Jayawardena; 
Papanek; Dubisch; Topak). To the extent that women’s work 
patterns and activity impact on gender identity and relations, 
they also transform cultural norms in relation to which ethnic 
identity is defined. What are the household strategies employed 
in response to the restructuring of the tobacco economy in Greece 
and Bulgaria? What are the consequences for women’s work patterns 
and how do they affect gender identity and ethnic culture? 


B. THE RESTRUCTURING TOBACCO ECONOMY IN GREECE AND BULGARIA: 
HOUSEHOLD STRATEGIES, GENDER AND ETHNIC IDENTITY. 


As a consequence of the simultaneous deregulation of the 
"two-tiered Stalinism", a set of parallel regional and domestic 
structures (see Bunce 1990; 1992), there has been a gradual 
withdrawl of state support from the economy in Bulgaria and trade 
relations with COMECON have been disrupted (10). Bulgaria’s 
tobacco economy has disintegrated due to three main factors: a) 
loss of guaranteed foreign (largely Soviet) markets, b) changes 
in the organization of the tobacco system and c) the agricultural 
reform. In Greece, there is also a declining trend in tobacco 
production, yet nothing close to disintegration. It reflects a 
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dual intent and policy on the part of the European Community: 
gradual decline of agricultural production (Moraitis) and the 
diversification of regional economy through structural funds 
(Bianchi; Papageorgiou & Verney). The recent 1993 EC reform of 
the tobacco system involves three main changes: a) the 
introduction of a quota system, b) establishment of producers’ 
associations, c) a shift from traditional oriental tobacco (i.e. 
Basma, Kaba-koulak) to western industrialized tobacco varieties 
(Virginia, Berley). 


In the municipality of Komotini (Rhodope) there were 
about 8,200 tobacco producers in 1993 (the first year the new EC 
framework of whom 95% if not more are Turkish-speaking muslims. 
The average tobacco plot is about 9 hectares. Similarly, close to 
100% of tobacco producers in Khurdzali are ethnic Turks. In both 
cases, they produce quality tobacco of oriental varieties, which 
is a traditional activity, labor-intensive and hand made. It 
involves the concerted work of the entire family. First, what are 
the changes of the tobacco economy in Bulgaria and Greece and 
what effects do they have on muslim Turks in Khurdzali and 
Komotini, respectively? Secondly, what strategies do households 
employ in response, what are the ensuing cultural changes and how 
do they affect ethnic identity? 


Following the end of communist party hegemony, Bulgaria’s 
economy has lost most of its foreign markets. While in the 1980s, 
80% of Bulgaria’s foreign trade was with COMECON, mostly with the 
USSR, by 1992 exports to the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) were only 18% of the total (11). Under communism, the USSR 
provided key raw materials and credits on favorable terms, as 
well as almost unlimited demand for many Bulgarian agricultural 
and industrial products (McIntyre, p.69). Until 1989, 65-90% of 
the country’s tobacco production was exported to COMECON 
countries while by 1993 Bulgaria’s tobacco exports to CIS states 
dropped to zero. In the Khurdzali area before 1990, 70% of the 
processed tobacco was exported to COMECON countries (12). 
Competition from other countries is very high and Russia buys 
tobacco from countries like Turkey and India at much lower prices 
(13). 


The assumption of an institutional vacuum following the 
"collapse of communism" and the search of blueprints for 
replacement hardly corresponds to the actual dynamics of 
transition (Stark 1992a; 1992b). The entire system of tobacco . 
production, processing, cigarette manufacturing and trade is 
managed and coordinated by the state organization ’Bulgartabac 
Holding’ and carried out by its 22 joint-stock companies. 
‘Bulgartabac’ is the single buyer and processor of tobacco. It 
determines prices and coordinates the functions of the 22 plants 
and trade agreements. Its present structure is the product of the 
legal and institutional reform in 1993 which transformed the 
previous ‘Agricultural Association of Bulgartabac’ (Stopansko 
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Obedinenie Bulgartabac) into the present ‘’Bulgartabac Holding’ 
(14). First, the 1993 reform also established the Tobacco 
Foundation (‘Fond Tiutun’) which is intended to buy tobacco from 
producers independently from ‘Bulgartabac’ and eventually to 
subsidize production, however presently it does not dispose of 
sufficient financial means to do so. Secondly, even though the 
law continues to be framed by the monopoly of ‘Bulgartabac’, the 
1993 law reform did intend to introduce an element of 
decentralization. First, the 22 plants become the shared property 
of ‘Bulgartabac’ (30%), state (Ministry of Trade, about 60%) and 
private capital (10%), which is proportionally reflected in their 
boards of management. Secondly, it grants a degree independence 
in the decisions of each of the 22 plants. However, lack of 
coordination and cooperation among the organization’s plants as 
well as conflicts with the state, have led to a series of 
management and financial problems in ‘’Bulgartabac’ (15). 


As a consequence, tobacco producers are not paid in time 
for the tobacco they sell; they have yet to be paid for the 1993 
production (16). Compounded by the elimination of credits and 
lack of subsidies, tobacco cultivation has become unviable, if at 
all possible. Producers are unable to meet the rapidly rising 
cultivation costs, let alone have a profit. The agricultural 
reform, land resitution and de-collectivization, has further 
undermined production. Since the mid-1950s, Bulgaria’s 
agriculture had been almost fully collectivized (17). The state 
cooperatives in which tobacco was produced before 1989 have been 
‘liquidated’ and so have their assets and equipment (Creed). The 
restoration of the land back to its owners on the basis of 
ownership titles before the 1950s has proved excessively 
complicated. For most part, original owners do not live where the 
land is, are no longer alive, or have many heirs. Redrawing the 
boundaries between state and private property is extremely 
difficult while the parcelization of land in small plots makes 
profitable cultivation impossible (18). Ethnic Turks in 
particular, are not entitled to receive land because they were 
not owners of it back then. Now they can only lease it (which the 
current circumstances make prohibitive) or wait until the end of 
the reform to be allocated some of the state’s land. The land 
reform is progressing expremely slow and presently at this stage 
of transition most land does not belong to anyone. In the four 
years since the reform has started, only about 25% of the land in 
the area of Khurdzali has been restituted (19). 


In Greece, tobacco production is regulated by the EC’s 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and subsequently managed by the 
country’s agency National Tobacco Board (EOK). Unlike 
‘Bulgartabac’, EOK has no monopoly but is an organization which 
coordinates relations between producers and the processing firms 
all of which are private (about 25 in total). The EC tobacco 
system is based on incomes support through subsidies of tobacco 
prices and guarantees to buy the production (20). In 1991-92, a 
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new Regulation for tobacco (21) reformed in a major way the 
previous 1973 tobacco framework in accordance with the EC’s re- 
orientation towards partial liberalization of agricultural 
production and trade (22). First, the 1993 reform introduced a 
quota system which curtails the support mechanisms and excess 
production and provides for a gradual decline of the total 
output. The EC determines a certain quota (Maximum Guaranteed 
Quantities, MGQ) by variety of tobacco and by country after 
taking into account the proposals of member states. The overall 
quota allocated to Greece is subsequently divided by the Ministry 
of Agriculture among each producer and processing firm. Before 
1992, the EC subsidized a maximum amount of tobacco production, 
now it subsidizes the individual producer. 


Upon making a cultivation contract with a processing 
firm, tobacco producers are allocated an annual quota by the 
National Tobacco Agency (23). While before there was a reduction 
in the premium for any production in excess of the MGQ, now any 
production in excess is not subsidized at all. While before the 
National Tobacco Board guaranteed to buy the tobacco which 
producers did not manage to sell at a minimum intervention price, 
since 1993 it provides no guarantees for tobacco which exceeds 
the quota allocated to the producer. Finally, through a series of 
incentives and investments, there has been a a shift from 
traditional oriental varieties of tobacco (Basma, Kaba Koulac, 
etc.) towards more mechanical, industrial and productive western 


varieties like Virginia and Berley (24). This particularly 
affects the Turkish-speaking muslims in Komotini who almost 
entirely produce oriental varieties of quality tobacco. Oriental 
varieties are especially competitive from Turkey and countries in 
Asia. 


In Greece, without the EC heavy subsidizing, tobacco 
production could not have been possible. The EC premium is part 
of the price producers receive and it can be as high as 90% of 
the overall price the producer receives (25). It is granted upon 
condition of meeting certain quality standards. On the other 
side, without subsidies, tobacco producers in Bulgaria cannot 
cover production costs while tobacco prices are too high to be 
competitive with quality tobacco from Greece or Turkey where 
large tobacco quantities are subsidized or have low labor costs. 
Tobacco production can hardly be sustained. When for the first 
time in 1994 production was carried out on the basis of quotas 
determined by the Ministry of Agriculture, they were not covered. 
Less than 2/3 of the quota was produced (26). In Greece on the 
contrary, the problem is the decline, albeit gradual, in the 
overall quota allocated to Greece. The quota for Greek tobacco 
(which accounts for 36.5% of the EC’s produced tobacco) declined 
from 137,500 tones in 1990 to 126,700 tones in 1994 (27). This, 
combined with a relative decline in prices which the Greek 
Tobacco Agency says are approaching border lines of profit, has 
prompted the search for alternative ways to support tobacco 
production or for alternative employment. 
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What are the effects of the above changes for Turkish- 
speaking muslims in the municipalities of Komotini (Greece) and 
Khurdzali (Bulgaria) and what are the concomitant household 
strategies? In Bulgaria, there is erosion of the productive basis 
(infrastructural and human) of tobacco, dramatic fall of 
production and massive unemployment. People have gradually given 
up tobacco production because it is practically impossible to do 
it. The number of tobacco producers after 1989 in Khurdzali has 
declined by 35-40%. In Bulgaria, from 114,773 tones produced in 
1988 it fell to 40,000 in 1994, while the expected output for 
this year is 20,000 tones the lowest in 25 years. Similarly, in 
1989-1995, Khurdzali’s tobacco production has dropped from 13,677 
tones down to 3,700, or from 16,410 to 3,100 hectares (28). 
Alternative employment opportunities hardly exist. The industrial 
plants of the region have largely closed down many of their 
branches. Between 1990-94, Khurdzali’s population employed in 
industry has dropped 55.6%. 


Industrial and tobacco decline has resulted in one of the 
highest unemployment rates in the country and the emergence of 
regional disparities (29). In 1995, the registered unemployment 
rate in the municipality was 33% (30). In response, people have 
massively left the region. Immigration, permanent or seasonal, is 
widespread, mainly towards Turkey but also for western Europe, 
especially Germany. It is indicative that before 1989, the 


population of Khurdzali municipality was 320,000. By 1992, only 
240,000 had remained (31) while by 1995 the population is further 
reduced. Men often migrate to Sofia or other urban centers for 
some time to work in construction while women remain to work in 
small-scale agriculture largely for subsistence, seasonal or 
permanent workers in the regions’ factories. Most families are 
split as some members live in Turkey and some in Khurdzali. 


In trying to understand the effects on and household 
strategies of Turkish muslim tobacco producers in Komotini, two 
things are striking. First, even though in 1990-93 there was a 
decline in the overall quantity of Basma (the oriental tobacco 
variety of high quality cultivated in Thrace) which was produced 
in Greece, in Thrace it has somewhat increased. The relative 
increase of tobacco production in 1990-93 for the region may have 
been a response to price fluctuations of the previous years, as 
well as to the expectation that the law was about to terminate 
Maximum Guaranteed Quantities and institute stringent quotas 
instead. Particularly in Komotini, the Basma production in 1990- 
1993 has noticeably increased by about 30%. Furthermore, the 
number of tobacco producers between 1992-93 in Komotini increased 
from 7,272 to 8,237 and the production from about 6,900 tones to 
7,360 (32), a negligible output increase in relation to almost 
1,000 more producers registered in 1993. This is noteworthy given 
that the in the same 1992-93 period there was only a small 
increase in the number of producers and size of production in 
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Thrace while in the rest of the country, the production of Basma 
in the same period declined. It seems that in Thrace and 
especially in Komotini, families registered more producers to 
receive more quotas. That such response is exceptionally 
pronounced in Komotini may be a reflection of a number of things. 
It may be a response to declining incomes and viability of 
tobacco as a single occupation. It may indicate the availability 
or disposition of families and individuals to work in tobacco 
production either because alternative and/or viable employment 
opportunities are limited, or conversely because tobacco 
continues to be viable as a family occupation, a primary or 
additional one. 


Undoubtedly, the economic decline of the tobacco economy 
in Thrace still reflects a considerably better material situation 
in comparison with the profound economic crisis in the south of 
Bulgaria. Ethnic Turks in Khurdzali are facing the critical 
challenge of creating anew a material basis for survival in a 
context and period where previous work structures, opportunities 
and acquired skills are thrown into disarray or disuse. On the 
other side, the shift among Turkish-speaking muslims in Komotini 
reflects a diversification of work opportunities and patterns 
away from their almost exclusive concentration on agriculture. It 
is a relatively gradual transition based on combined patterns of 
self-employment in agriculture and paid employment in 
manufacturing. In trying to understand comparatively the 


strategies of Turkish-speaking muslims in Greece and Bulgaria, 
most importantly we need to understand the qualitative processes 
of the transition in the two countries. 


Household strategies are based on three inter-related 
pillars: 1) cultural practices as resources; 2) gender identity 
as norm; 3) ethnicity as commitment. Household strategies draw 
upon culturally specific work practices which are gendered. 
Gender identity is simultaneously defined with reference to two 
factors: ethnic identity and women’s work patterns. First, as 
ethnic Turks migrate or work in agriculture in Khurdzali, or as 
they diversify their employment in Thrace, how do changing 
employment patterns impact on women’s work, gender practices and 
identity? Secondly, do changing cultural norms about gender 
affect ethnic identity and in what ways? 


Culture is a general concept; almost everything can be 
subsumed under it and defined as such. As it is understood here, 
it involves two main aspects which do not always cohere: 1) it 
consists of ways of doing things in a practical sense, without 
necessarily or always reflecting (at least up to a certain point) 
specific values or normatively prescribed ends, 2) it roughly 
delimits a sphere of possibilities, that is, both conceivable and 
materially feasible lines of conduct and action. In the first 
sense, it is a form of "practical consciousness": tacit knowledge 
that is skillfully applied in the enactment of courses of 
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conduct, which the actor is not always able to formulate 
discursively, consciously (Giddens, p.57). It involves the 
development of skills and allows for a certain organization of 
action, it provides an essential resource basis. "Strategies of 
action are more peristent than the ends people seek to attain" 
(Swidler, p.277). Culturally defined practices both reflect and 
create norms. This dual and often contradictory aspect is 
particularly prominent in "unsettled" conditions and periods. As 
action and cultural capacities and norms are reorganized to 
enable action (p.280), they may "stretch" in order to materialize 
envisioned or feasible alternatives. In the latter case, 
conflicts arise as people try to redefine their situation and 
self-perception with varrying degrees of consistency between the 
norms professed and those which actual conduct begins to unfold. 


In households, culture and labor are inseparably 
conceived, performed and reorganized (Kideckel, p.24). Gender 
identity as a norm is reflected in the division of labor and 
gender relations within the household. It involves a set of 
culturally defined work patterns which are shaped by and sustain 
conditions and strategies set up at the household level (Scott; 
Galani-Moutafi). Women’s work patterns respond to the exigencies 
of the local economy. Furthermore, "...in relations of 
reciprocity, they strengthen social bonds and reiterate their 
membership in social groups such as the community" (White, p.2; 
see also Di Leonardo). As such, women’s changing work patterns 
both reflect and create collective cultural norms. Conflicts 
arise when women’s changing work impacts on gender identity in 
ways that begin to challenge and/or transform existing normative 
definitions, relations and commitments. Household relations which 
are characterized by "mutual dependency" or "forced unity" 
intrinsic in socioeconomic strategies, undergo renegotiation 
regarding the terms and norms of interaction and exchange 
(Beneria & Roldan, p.122; Sen). 


During the communist period, Bulgaria had one of the 
highest rates of women’s participation in paid labor in industry 
as well as agriculture. In the present transition characterized 
by economic crisis and high unemployment, there is a large 
decline of women’s participation in paid labor. Due to the 
collapse of the tobacco agricultural economy and the lack of 
employment alternatives, women are increasingly involved in 
homeworking and small-scale agriculture for income earning and/or 
subsistence. Furthermore, women continue to predominate as 
seasonal workers and/or in some factories like tobacco 
manufacturing where the work is claimed to involve "very fine" 
tasks which women are more capable of. For example, in 
Khurdzali’s tobacco manufacturing factory of ’Bulgartabac’ (one 
of the 22) almost 95% of its 2,070 workers are women (mainly 
ethnic Turkish) with relatively low wages. About 70% of all 
workers in this factory are seasonal, being hired between 
November and July when tobacco manufacturing takes place. 
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In Greece, there is an expansion of muslim women’s 
participation in the labor market and a diversification of their 
work away from agriculture. The unemployment level for the region 
is relatively higher than other regions largely as a result of 
the increasing participation of women in the labor market. 
Moreover, there has been an increase in paid employment and a 
relative decline of self-employed and unpaid family members (33), 
a consequence of the declining agricultural economy and women’s 
expanded involvement in paid work in manufacturing and less so in 
services. Both of these changes are inter-related and have to do 
with the broader restructuring of the region. Since 1989, a host 
of development programs and investment incentives have created a 
considerable number of new jobs outside agriculture (34). At the 
same time, women’s non-agricultural work often relies on the use 
of traditional skills of muslims such as tobacco cultivation, or 
women such as dress making (Hadjimichalis & Vaiou). For example, 
tobacco processing industries in Thrace and also in urban centers 
in the north of Greece (i.e. in Thessaloniki) work largely with 
muslim women workers (seasonal or permanent). 


Between household relations of collective reciprocity and 
renegotiation, how do women’s changing work patterns in Greece 
and Bulgaria change gender identity and cultural norms? How do 
they affect the gender division of labor as a collective cultural 
norm and resource in Greece and Bulgaria? First, the change in 


the work patterns of Turkish-speaking muslim women in Komotini 
reflects a gradual expansion of independent income earning 
activities while in Khurdzali it signifies their loss. How does 
this impact on gender identity and on women’s family commitments 
and norms? Does women’s independently earned income empowers 
women and reinforces a renegotiation of gender relations in 
family commitments (Beneria & Roldan; Ward; Hadjiconstandi), and 
thus the self and community perceptions and norms they are based 
on? Or are other aspects of control over their work or the skills 
involved which more importantly shape gender identity? Secondly, 
in Greece the partial shift from agricultural to non-agricultural 
or diversified occupations of Turkish-speaking muslims is 
effectuated by women’s increased participation in the labor 
market. In Bulgaria on the other side, the strategies of ethnic 
Turks have the effect of "returning" women’s work and activities 
at home. 


Changes in gender identity do not directly transform 
ethnic identity but they create tensions in the collective norms 
and commitments which define ethnicity. If for example, muslim 
women in Thrace are less inclined to work without pay or without 
control over their work, then the present organization of the 
tobacco economy and its dependence on a certain family structure 
and/or the cultural norms and practices which sustain the latter 
are apt to change and get redefined. In Bulgaria on the other 
side, the reinforcement of women’s traditional work practices at 
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the household redefines and creates collective norms as it needs 
an overall framework of justification, meaning, attainment. 
Women’s “re-traditionalizing" work and practices become a fertile 
ground for a local organization based on community to 
materialize. 


As it was mentioned in the beginning, this paper does not 
seek to give definitive answers. Both of the above aspects, 
changing gender work, relations and identity, and their relation 
to the collective socioeconomic position and cultural definition 
of ethnic Turks, need to be examined thoroughly and further in 
order to determine the interdependent character of changing 
gender and ethnic identity. It is possible that in Komotini (and 
the entire region of Thrace in general) household strategies 
result in a tension between a) women’s changing work patterns and 
gender identity and b) the cultural norms and practices with 
reference to which Turkish muslim identity is broadly defined. On 
the other side, in Khurdzali the socioeconomic changes reinforce 
practices which may do not initially intend but eventually make 
possible the development of a culture of collectivity and 
tradition. This is especially likely in the current period of 
crisis when other material supports and manifestations of the 
politically acquired cultural rights are almost non-existent. 


Changes in gender work and identity in households in 
Thrace challenge established definitions of ethnic identity while 
in Khurdzali they begin to construct one in a collective, albeit 
not necessarily intentional, way. They do not in themselves 
create or politicize ethnic identity. They are one part of the 
"cultural-political" nexus. Local politics and conflicts may draw 
upon or challenge those cultural norms and practices which are 
being constituted or in tension, respectively. Culture in both 
cases gets politicized because it gets discussed and contested. 
It calls upon for a clear definition. What are the local 
political conflicts and initiatives and how do they impact on 
cultural elements with reference to which ethnic identity is 
defined? 


C. LOCAL POLITICS AND HOUSEHOLD STRATEGIES: GENDER AND COLLECTIVE 
POLITICAL ETHNICITY IN THE MAKING. 


Within the context of regional decentralization, how does 
the restructuring of the tobacco economy and its consequences 
influence local politics? What conflicts do they create? The 
principle bone of contention in both Komotini and Khurdzali is 
the tobacco prices. In Khurdzali, it involves a conflict between 
tobacco producers and “Bulgartabac" and reinforces an opposition 
between the local government and the central state. In Komotini 
on the other side, it involves a conflict between tobacco 
producers and the processing firms and brings the Association of 
tobacco producers in opposition to the manufacturers. In 
Khurdzali, what is essentially contended is decentralization and 
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the degree of local autonomy in decision-making vis-a-vis the 
central state. In Komotini, the dispute is about the conditions, 
quality and organization of family based tobacco production and 
thus of the culturally specific practices that sustain it. 


In Bulgaria, tobacco producers claim that "Bulgartabac" 
is lowering prices in order to compensate for the losses and 
debts it has incurred in the past four years. It does so by 
setting low prices for each tobacco variety and quality category 
in the first place. It is claimed that subsequently ‘Bulgartabac’ 
further underrates the tobacco producers supply, pressing it into 
lower (and thus cheaper) quality categories. The local government 
says that the setting of tobacco quality standards and prices 
(‘Bulgarian State Standard’ - ‘’BDC’) are consistent with the 
interests of "Bulgartabac" and do not take into account 
cultivation and labor costs (35). The contradiction with 
‘Bulgartabac’ evokes the broader issue of management and control 
of the restructuring regional and local economy. 


Even though the relationship between the central 
government and ‘’Bulgartabac’ is rather antagonistic (if not 
hostile), from the perspective of the local government, 
‘Bulgartabac’ reflects the interests of the central state which 
controls but does not finance. After 1989, central state 
transfers to the municipality have dramatically dropped and 
presently there is a 50-50% contribution between local and 
central state towards municipal finances. At the same time, out 
of the 55 municipal factories, the municipality has management 
and financial control only over 6 of them while in the rest of 
them the central government appoints management who sets 
production and employment priorities. As a result of the latter, 
the local government claims that it cannot do much about the 
tobacco crisis, let alone solve the local problems. With 
continuing state control over the local economy, the local 
government does not have a say how priorities are set, it cannot 
promote privatization independently or draw sufficient local 
taxes to compensate for the erosion of central transfers (36). 


In Komotini, the conflict between tobacco producers and 
processing firms regarding prices is mediated by the Association 
of tobacco producers established by the new 1993 tobacco 
Regulation. The new EC framework gives an extra 10% premium to 
producers who supply and sell their production in their local 
Association of Tobacco Producers (’Enosis Kapnoparagogon’) which 
represents their interests (37) and provides expertise for 
cultivation and quality improvement. All producers automatically 
join because they receive the extra 10% premium over the actual 
price. The Association seeks to defend the interests of the 
mainly muslim Turkish producers vis-a-vis the manufacturers. It 
amasses all the tobacco locally produced and can thus negotiate 
better prices for the aggregated quantity with the processing 
firms than each individual producer separately. 
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Processing firms are opposed to the Association arguing 
that its role leads to a decline in the quality of tobacco 
produced. According to them, producers’ supply of tobacco through 
the Association is of lower quality and leads to higher 
production and labor costs for the processing firms. When they 
negotiate directly with the individual producer they can demand 
certain quality standards before and in order for the tobacco to 
be bought for processing. According to the processing firms, 
tobacco quality can be reached by better and more labor intensive 
work among the family members who work with hand made methods, 
collecting leaf by leaf the dried tobacco into bales which are 
then supplied to the processing firms. If for example, the bales 
are not carefully put together, this means higher labor costs for 
the processing firms who have to pay workers to clean them or 
remove the waste or unnecessary material. The processors’ 
interests reinforce traditional family and labor organization. It 
is no accident that their federation have made proposals for 
supporting traditional oriental varieties due to their elevated 
cost of production, rather than entirely promoting a preferential 
policy towards the industrial varieties of Virginia and Berley 
(38). The Association on the other side, largely supported by the 
local government, tries to negotiate better prices for oriental 
tobacco and create an interest group out of the largely Turkish 
muslim producers. It does not disregard quality standards, yet it 
does not try to reinforce intensified unpaid family labor in 
order to achieve them. In this sense, it does not obstruct the 


changes in work patterns and family organization presently under 
way. 


Why then do cultural issues predominate among Turkish- 
speaking muslims in Thrace and economic issues are most prominent 
in Bulgaria? In Greece, local conflicts about tobacco get 
entangled in questions about family work practices and the 
cultural norms in reference to which ethnic identity is 
conceived. As it was argued earlier in the paper, household 
strategies also result in tensions regarding the gendered work 
practices which traditional family organization and unpaid labor 
is based on. The "cultural-political" nexus between household 
strategies and local conflicts defies ethnic cultural elements 
without initially or consciously intending it in the first place. 
Not only does culture get politicized but the very definition and 
content of cultural norms get contested. Cultural aspects of 
Turkish-speaking muslims get institutionalized in local political 
structures in a diffused way. It is striking that the Report for 
Border Areas discussed in the Greek parliament makes references 
to the need for a cultural policy in Thrace (39). The strong 
demands of Turkish-speaking muslims for the state to provide 
quality education in Turkish language and culture reflect in a 
way a search for a definition of an ethnic cultural identity 
which is profoundly contested and transforming. 
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In Bulgaria on the other side, traditional norms and work 
practices which define ethnic culture are reinforced at the 
household level. In the opposition between the local government 
and central state, the search for locally based directions and 
relative independent decision-making from the central state 
raises the question of both the socio-cultural constituency of 
such initiatives, as well as of the resources that can locally be 
generated. Household strategies and the concomitant 
reorganization of gendered ethnic practices provides a cultural 
and resource basis to ground the creation of such a local 
collectivity. They give material substance to claims for 
localized decision-making; without having an a priori ethnic 
political intent, they provide the basis for one. Political 
demands towards decentralization and the development of local 
initiatives sustain a cultural community and collectivity the 
formation of which household strategies make possible. The mainly 
economic demands of ethnic Turks do not overlook culture but 
rather support its making under conditions of material scarcity. 
Both decentralization processes and household strategies 
reinforce a local and community based ethnicity without 
entangling with the definitions of its cultural parameters. 


END NOTES: 


(1) These are official estimates from Parliamentary Discussion 

Minutes in January 22 and 28, 1993. See also J Anaptixi tis 
Thrakis (The Development of Thrace, p.49). It may well be 

somewhat of an underestimate of the actual population. 


(2) See Michel Foucher, Minorities in Central and Eastern Europe 
(p.33-35), The Council of Europe Press, 1994. 


(3) See also the Report of the Inter- Party Committee for Border 
Regions, Parliament (Vouli ton Ellinon), Athens, February 1992. 


(4) See I Anaptixi tis MThrakis, p.47 for Greece; "Socioeconomic 
Condition and Perspectives of the Municipalities with Mixed 
Ethnical and Religious Population from the Region of Haskovo" for 
Bulgaria. In Greece the official term is ’muslims’ in accordance 
with the Lausanne Treaty in 1923. The term is disputed for not 
recognizing the ethnic differentiation among muslims. In order to 
specify the group of people this paper is mainly concerned with, 

I will use the term ‘Turkish muslims’ when I refer to Komotini 
where they are the predominant group. When I refer to Bulgaria, I 
will use the established term ’ethnic Turks.’ 


(5) See The Bulgarian Challenge, p.34; Zaetost i Bezrabotitsa vuf 
Gradovete na Bylgaria, p.46. 


(6) See Ahmet Dogan, Otcheten Doklad na Tsentralnia Savet na DPC 
(General Report of the Central Council of the Movements for 
Rights and Freedom). 


(7) DPC does not officially acknowledge that it is an ethnic 
party because the Bulgarian Constitution explicitly bans 
political parties with an ethnic character. For this reason, one 
could say that as DPC maintains this deliberate ambiguity, it 
rests upon rather shaky constitutional ground. 


(8) See Petkov for a general description of the critical economic 
condition facing Bulgaria. 


(9) For an excellent inter-disciplinary discussion of muslim- 
christian relations, historically and contemporarily, see the 
entire volume Relations of Compatibility and Incompatibility 

between Christians and Muslims in Bulgaria. 


(10) For a general comprehensive description of the COMECON as a 
regional economic bloc, see Eleftherios Botsas. 


(11) See _The Bulgarian Challenge, p.3-9. 


(12) From interviews at "Bylgartabak - Khurdzali", the area’s 
tobacco company, one of the 22 joint-stock companies (aktsionerni 
dryziestva) of the state organization "“Bylgartabak". 
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(13) See "Tiutun - razpilianoto Bylgarsko zlato" JZemia 6-1-95; 
"Prouzvoditelite na tiutun kreditirat darzhavata" Kesh, No.28 
6-12-95; Dokladna Zapiska za Tiutun (Report for Tobacco, Ministry 
of Trade and Internal Economic Cooperation), 5-22-95, p.4. 


(14) See Law for Tobacco and Tobacco Products ( Darzhaven Vestnik 
11-30-93); Regulations ( Darzhaven Vestnik, No.101). 


(15) See "Hapyk na kolymb shte burnem tiutuna vuf America" ODyma 
8-5-95, no.182; “Hekompetentnost i koryptsia razbiha 
proizvodstvoto i tiutunevite pazari" Dyma 7-3-95, no.153. 


(16) See Dokladna Zapiska za Tiutun; Also “Hekompetentnost i 
coruptsia razbixa prouzvodstvoto i tiutunevite pazari" Dyma 
No.153, 7-3-95. 


(17) About 92% of arable land belonged to state farms (see Lampe, 
p.146). 


(18) There are similar problems with the de-collectivization and 
re-organization of agriculture in Hungary and Romania. See 
Kideckel (1993, p.218); Peter & Sandor Agocs (1994). 


(19) Data from the City Hall in Khurdzali. 
(20) See the EC Regulation 727/70 of the Council, regarding the 


Creation of Common Market for Unprocessed Tobacco, Official 
Journal of ‘the European Communities, 4-28-1970. 


(21) See the EC Regulation 2075/92 of the Council, regarding the 
Creation of Common Market for Unprocessed Tobacco, Offical 
Journal of the EC, 7-30-1992. 


(22) For a comprehensive discussion of the EC’s shift towards 
liberalizing agricultural trade in accordance with the GATT and 
the implication for Greek agriculture, see K.Moraitis "Iparxi 
Melon gia tous Elines Agrotes?" To Wima, 1-1-1995, p.E5. 


(23) See the EC Regulation 3478/92 of the Council, regarding the 
Application of the Premium Regulations for Unprocessed Tobacco, 
Offical Journal of the EC, 12-2-1992. The quota is determined 
the basis of a formula which averages the last 3 years of each 
producer’s crop. 


(24) See "The Greek Tobacco Market 1994", annual publication of 
the Federation of the Greek Tobacco Processing Industries. 


(25) For the size of premiums, see Official Journal oof ‘the EC, 
No.197/48, 7-30-94. In 1993, the premium was given to the 
producers through the processing firm while in 1994 they received 
it through the National Tobacco Board. See The Greek Tobacco 
Market 1994, publication of the Federation of Greek Tobacco 
Processing Industries, p.5). 
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(26) See . Kesh; Dokladna Zapiska za Tiutun. 


(27) Ibid, p.3. Also see Regulation 164/94 of the Council, 
Offical Journal of the EC 1-29-94. 


(28) See "Analiz na ukonomitseskoto custoyianie, texnologiata na 
Tiutunoproizvodstvo vuf Khurdzaliskyia reyion", p.3, Khurdzali 
City Hall. The 1989 production is already half from what it used 
to be. The Khurdzali’s tobacco production had already suffered 
its first decline because of the name-changing and the "great 
exodus" towards Turkey. In 1987 the production was 25,103 tones 
while by 1989 it had dropped to 13,677 tones. 


(29) See The Bulgarian Challenge, p.34; _Zaetosta i Bezrabotitsa 
vuf Gradovete na _ Bulgaria, p.74. See also "Doklad - Proekt za 

Razvitie na Zemedelskoto Proizvodstvo vuf Reyona na Khurdzali", 

p.2. Up to 1990, 30,620 people worked in Khurdzali’s industry. By 

the end of 1994, they were reduced to 14,950. See "Reziume ot 

razrabotenata strategia za analitiko-prognozni uzsledvania na 

custoyianieto i razvitieto na protsesite vuf Obshtina Khurdzali", 

p.1, Khurdzali City Hall. 


(30) See above (29). 


(31) Data from the City Hall in Khurdzali. This migration is the 
combined result of the so-called "renaissance process" 
(Vuzroditelen protses) and the economic crisis. 


(32) Data from the National Tobacco Board, Regional Branch of 
Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, Kavala. Also see "The Greek Tobacco 
Market", 1993 and 1994 issues. 


(33) See Vaiou & Hadjimichalis; also I_ Anaptixi tis MThrakis, 
p.16-17. 


(34) Between 1989-1993, Thrace received the third largest fund in 
Greece from the EC’s thirteen regional programs. Between 1991-93, 
investments in Thrace have increased more than four-fold and an 
estimated 8,136 new jobs have been created (Tsouderos). 


(35) See article by Georgi Petrov, President of the Association 
of Tobacco Producers, "“Hapuk na kolumb shte burnem tiutuna vuf 
America" 8-5-95, no.182. 


(36) See “Reziume... na protsesite vuf Obshtina Khurdzali", p.4. 


(37) See EC Regulation 84/93 of the Commission, for the special 
premium for the associations of tobacco producers in the area of 
unprocessed tobacco. Official Journal of 1-20-93. 


(38) See The Greek ‘Tobacco Market 1994, p.17. 
(39) See above (3). 
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It hardly is controversial to claim that the economy and political behavior are intertwined. 
The economy influences whether governments are popular, whether regional integration is a good 
thing, what kinds of policies citizens prefer, and which policies governments actually pursue, to 
name just a few prominent examples (see Nannestad and Paldam 1994; C.Anderson 1995 for 
overviews). 

The impact of the economy on political behavior can be measured either subjectively or 
objectively. Political economists who employ objective indicators of the state of the economy rely 
on variables such as unemployment, inflation, GDP growth, interest rates, whereas those who use 


subjective indicators of economic performance typically ask citizens about their perceptions of 


the state of the economy.’ For pragmatic reasons, scholars who seek to explain political behavior 


may rely on objective economic indicators as proxies for individuals’ perceptions of the economy 
(Kramer 1983). 

There are some important assumptions inherent in the use of objective measures of 
economic performance. For instance, it is assumed that people have access to objective 
information; that individuals perceive this information accurately; that the information is encoded 
into memory without distortion; and that it is later retrieved from memory free of further 
distortion and error. In other words, it is assumed that perceptions of the economy accurately 
reflect economic reality and thus, the subjective and objective indicators are equally useful for 
explaining political behavior. 

Psychological research suggests that this assumption may not be tenable. Early models of 
perception asserted that people’s perceptions of objects and other people are not always faithful 


reproductions of the external world. Put simply, an individual encounters some stimulus (e.g., 


= 


economic information), interprets it through a lens of experience and bias, and constructs a 
representation of the stimulus (Brunswik 1934). Distortions that occur at the interpretation stage 
of the process may result in an imperfect fit between perceptions and objective reality. Indeed, 
because representations of objects and people are constructed, they may be less-than-perfect 
reproductions of the original stimuli (Allport 1955; Brunswik 1934; Heider 1958).? 

In recent years, political scientists have examined the factors that contribute to perceptual 
(in)accuracy. For example, MacKuen and Mouw (1995) have examined perceptual accuracy as 
a function of individuals’ socio-economic status. Others have addressed the question of how 
economic perceptions relate to citizens’ levels of information (see also Neuman 1986; Luskin 
1987; Zaller 1992). A common thread running through this line of research is a focus on static 
questions and consequently a reliance on cross-sectional data. Although an important area of 
research, such an approach cannot capture changes in economic perceptions of system 
performance over time. Moreover, systems themselves are dynamic. Given that the coincidence 


of stable political and capitalist arrangements may be the exception rather than the rule, taking 


a dynamic perspective may be more appropriate in these cases. The situation is complicated by 


the fact that perceptions and systems develop concurrently. This is the question we take up here: 
how does perceptual accuracy develop both over time and under conditions of system change? 

Common sense suggests that experience should improve perceptions of information. That 
is, when one has experience with a particular kind of political and economic system, one may be 
able to identify relevant information and integrate this information more effectively than someone 
who has less experience with the system (N.Anderson 1981). Empirical studies in a variety of 


domains suggest that experience may improve accuracy of judgments (Blackburn 1936; Chase and 
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Simon 1973; Phelps and Shanteau 1978; Thompson 1990; Winkler and Murphy 1973; for 
exceptions, see Brehmer 1980; Goldberg 1968). We believe that these conclusions can be 


extended to perceptions of the economy. 


The Case of Unified Germany 
Political scientists rarely make use of experimental research designs (Kinder and Palfrey 


1993). Yet sometimes, political events allow for the testing of hypotheses in a quasi-experimental 


setting (Cook and Campbell 1979). The unified Germany is an appropriate test case for the study 


of political behavior in general, and perceptions about the economy in an environment of 
significant political and economic change in particular. 

Imagine an experiment involving the following steps: Establish a new democracy with a 
free market economy. Make the economy the major factor for sustaining stable democracy and 
the most important perennial issue in election contests. Drawing on the same population, establish 
a second system and give it an authoritarian regime with no semblance of a market economy. 
After forty years have passed, unify the two populations within the framework of the democratic 
state and the market economy. Over the course of several years at monthly intervals, monitor the 
objective economic conditions in the two parts of the new state, and measure the two subject 
populations’ perceptions of the country’s economic conditions. 

Although this experiment was not conducted for the purposes of addressing our research 
question, these quasi-experimental conditions indeed exist in the form of the unified Germany. 
In this paper we take advantage of the unification of the two German states and examine our 


questions by analyzing public opinion and economic performance in the unified Germany from 
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1991 to 1995. 

There are reasons to assume that there are systematic differences between East and West 
Germans with regard to political attitudes and voting behavior. Kaase and Klingemann (1995), 
for example, report that East Germans have developed party attachments differently than West 
Germans as a function of the two populations’ different political experiences. Others (Dalton 
1994; Dalton and Biirklin 1995; Rattinger 1994) show that the social bases of party support are 
different in East and West, and that issue positions of East and West Germans differ 
systematically (Rattinger 1994; Veen and Zelle 1994). These differences mainly are attributed to 
situational factors like political events following unification, and more prominently, to the 
dissimilarities in political experiences between the two parts of the country. 

In much the same way that East and West Germans hold different political attitudes, we 
expect that the two groups would differ in their perceptions of economic conditions. The market 
economy is a completely new phenomenon for eastern Germans. One would not only expect an 
information deficit when it comes to the market economy, but also one would expect that a lack 
of experience with economic outcomes in a capitalist system leaves East Germans in a difficult 


position to understand which information is relevant in assessing the actual performance of the 


system. Given that West Germans had experienced the market economy as it had developed 


within the framework of the Federal Republic, we would expect them to be more accurate in their 
assessments of their economic environment (for a related discussion of experience, see Shanteau 
and Stewart 1992). 

HYPOTHESIS 1: We expect differences in the perceptual accuracy of economic 


conditions in eastern and western Germany. Specifically, West Germans should 
perceive objective economic conditions more accurately than East Germans. 
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As previously noted, there is reason to believe that differences in perceptual accuracy may 
change over time as a result of East Germans’ experience with the market economy. Research 
on party attachments and issue priorities indicates that the two German electorates have been 


converging along these dimensions. Based on repeated surveys and panel data that cover periods 


of up to three years, scholars suggest that Germans in the East and in the West are becoming 


more alike in their political attitudes (Kaase and Klingemann 1995; Rattinger 1994, 1995; Veen 
and Zelle 1994). 

Because we hypothesize that compared to East Germans, West Germans are more accurate 
in their economic perceptions as a function of their experience in a capitalist system, we would 
expect East Germans to show evidence of becoming more accurate in their assessments of 
economic conditions over time. However, the magnitude of this change is impossible to predict 
a priori. 


HYPOTHESIS 2: Over time, East Germans are expected to become more accurate 
in their perceptions of economic performance. 


The accuracy of perceptions about the objective economy is particularly important because 
objective economic indicators frequently are substituted for the hard-to-come by perceptual data 
in studies of political behavior. If, however, the correlation of objective and subjective indicators 
of economic performance differs systematically for East and West Germans as hypothesized 
above, we also would expect the correlation of these two indicators with support for the 
government to be stronger in the West than in the East. Moreover, in line with Hypothesis 2, we 
also would expect this difference to diminish over time. 

HYPOTHESIS 3: Objective economic conditions and perceptions of the economy 


should be more similar predictors of government support in the West than the 
East. 
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HYPOTHESIS 4: Objective economic conditions and perceptions of the economy 
should become more similar predictors of government support in the East over 
time. 

To conclude, in keeping with current work on perceptual accuracy in the static case, we 
begin by asking whether there are differences in perceptual accuracy between eastern and western 
Germans. Then we turn to the dynamic case and examine whether the accuracy of economic 
perceptions changes over time under conditions of system change. Finally, we explore the relation 


between both objective and subjective indicators of economic performance and measures of 


government support. 


The Economy and Public Opinion: Data and Measures 

The economic and public opinion data for the present study were collected at monthly 
intervals in the two parts of the new Germany. The objective economic data were collected 
separately for the eastern and western economy. They are taken from the monthly reports of the 
German Bundesbank. The public opinion data are drawn from random samples that were collected 
separately in East and West Germany by the Forschungsgruppe Wahlen, Mannheim. Usually 
based on interviews with 1,000-1,200 respondents, these interviews asked respondents a variety 
of questions about political and economic conditions. The questions used here measure citizens’ 
ratings of the most important problems facing the country, whether the economy is perceived as 
good, bad, or mixed, and who respondents would vote for if there were a general election. 


Figures | and 2 show that the economy has played a dominant role in the minds of 


Germans since unification. They plot the most frequently named issues considered most important 


in the two parts of Germany between the end of 1991 (the start of our time series) and the middle 
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of 1995.° 


(Figures | and 2 about here) 


First and foremost, the figures establish that economic concerns consistently have been 
at the top of the domestic political agenda since the unification of the two states. They also reveal 
that unemployment has been by far the most important national problem in the minds of Germans 
in both East and West. Yet, the concern with unemployment as the most important problem is 
not stationary. There are considerable oscillations over time in both parts of the country. The 


series also displays an upward trend, indicating that unemployment has come to be perceived as 


an important problem by an ever increasing portion of the population in both parts of the country. 


How do these perceptions compare with the actual performance of the German economy? 
Figures 3 and 4 display the objective rates of inflation and unemployment in East and West. They 
reveal that economic conditions are generally better in the West than in the East. In addition, they 
show that the economy shows clear signs of improvement in eastern Germany, while economic 
performance drops in the West, only to recover somewhat during 1994. Taken together, these 
graphs demonstrate that there is considerable variation in both objective economic performance 


and citizens’ perceptions of performance across East and West Germany and over time. 


(Figures 3 and 4 about here) 
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Testing the Hypotheses 

To test the hypotheses specified above we are somewhat handicapped by the availability 
of appropriate data. In particular, we are restricted by the difficulty of matching survey items 
about the economy that were asked in sufficiently-often repeated surveys with data on objective 
economic performance. Therefore, we tried -- whenever possible -- to perform more than one test 
in order to make our analyses as complete and sensible as possible. 

In the absence of survey data that ask respondents about actual figures of economic 
performance, we relied on a fairly straightforward procedure to test Hypothesis 1. We calculated 
the simple Pearson correlation coefficients of actual unemployment rates and the perception of 
unemployment (and the economy in general) as the most important problem facing the nation. 
We expected the concern with unemployment and the economy to correlate positively with the 
actual unemployment rate. The higher the correlation, the greater the coincidence of actual 


economic performance and the perception of that performance. Table 1 shows the results. 


(Table 1 about here) 


The results show that there was indeed a positive correlation between the actual 


unemployment rate and the perception of unemployment as the most important issue. They also 


indicate that this relationship was about two-and-a-half times stronger in western Germany than 
eastern Germany, thus lending support to Hypothesis 1. There was an almost one-on-one 
relationship of economic reality and perception in West Germany (r=0.93 p<0.0001) whereas 


there was a considerable drop-off in this correlation in the East (r=0.39p<0.05). 


When we look at the relationship between unemployment rates and the mention of the 
economy in general as the most important problem, we find that the statistical associations were 
weaker than in the previous test, yet they were supportive of the general pattern hypothesized 
above. That is, although the relations were not statistically significant at conventional levels with 
a two-tailed test, there was a positive correlation between the two variables in the West (r=0.23), 
and an even weaker and negative relationship in the East (r=-0.12).This would indicate that 


western Germans somewhat considered the economy in general to be a problem when 


unemployment rates rose, whereas eastern Germans were concerned with the economy when 


unemployment fell and despite the fact that unemployment was the number one issue citizens 
were concerned with.‘ 

For tests of Hypothesis 2 we relied on the questions about unemployment as the most 
important issue facing the country, as well as separate survey items that were only asked in the 
East about the state of the eastern economy. Respondents were asked to rate the general economic 
situation in the East as good, bad, or mixed. The good and bad answer categories correlate in 
excess of 0.95. Thus, we performed the statistical tests with a misery index that was constructed 
by adding the objective levels of unemployment and inflation and the answers to the"bad" 
category. 

Generally, there are several ways to test for changing relationships between two variables 
over time. One simple way is to divide the period under investigation into two or more sub- 
periods and calculate the statistical association between the variables for those periods. If the 
coefficients are significant and consistently different across different time periods, this constitutes 


evidence for the notion that the relationship between the variables is not stable. 


For the purposes of this analysis, we relied on a slightly modified version of this approach 
by performing time-varying regression analyses (see Beck 1984 for a thorough discussion of this 
topic). Hypothesis 2 suggested that the relationship between two variables -- e.g., unemployment 
rates and the perception of unemployment as a problem -- changes over time. Specifically, the 
hypothesis specified that this relationship increases in strength. We can detect parameter drift by 
estimating moving regressions "based on contiguous subsets of the data. These subsets are then 
moved along the time axis, to give plots of the moving coefficients against time" (Beck 1984: 
568). Parameter instability should appear clearly in these kinds of plots. If there is no instability 
over time, the graph would show a flat line.° 

We conducted moving regression analyses with a window of 12 months.° Figure 5 graphs 
the standardized regression coefficients over time (we have superimposed a linear trend-line). This 
graph indicates whether there are significant changes in the relationship between the actual 
unemployment rate and the perception of unemployment as an issue. Note that not only does the 
graph show the relationship between the two variables under consideration, but also how this 


relationship varies as a function of time. 


(Figure 5 about here) 


The results demonstrate that there was a considerable change in the strength of the 


relationship between objective unemployment rates and the perception of unemployment as an 


important issue in eastern Germany. While the relationship was always positive -- echoing the 


findings in Table 1 -- it clearly became stronger over time. In other words, as time passed, East 
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Germans were more likely to express concern with the economy as the economy actually 


worsened. By the middle of 1993, the coefficient was approximately 0.8. This stands in stark 
contrast to the end of 1991, when there was virtually no statistical relationship to speak of.’ These 
results are thus squarely in line with Hypothesis 2. 

In order to find additional evidence for this shift over time, we conducted an identical 
time-varying regression analysis with the perception of the economy as "bad" as a function of the 


misery index. The results, i.e.,the standardized regression coefficients, are shown in Figure 6. 


(Figure 6 about here) 


The results in Figure 6 are even stronger than the ones shown in Figure 5. There was 
indeed a strong upward trend in the relationship between economic conditions and the perceptions 
of the economy. As time went by, East Germans were more likely to perceive the economy as 
bad when it actually was bad. This provides fairly strong evidence for the view that experience 
with the economic system leads to greater precision with regard to the actual economic situation. 

To show how inaccurate East Germans were in the beginning, consider the period from 
the beginning of the time-series until the end of 1992. Up until the beginning of 1993, there was 
a negative relationship between actual economic conditions and the perceptions of those 
conditions. Put differently, for the first two years of the unified Germany, East Germans thought 
things were actually not so bad when they were really worse (and vice versa). This changed at 
the beginning of 1993, when eastern Germans became highly accurate in their collective 


economic assessments. 
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We tested Hypothesis 3 by regressing government support, which is measured as the 
support for the parties that constitute the governing coalition (CDU/CSU and FDP), separately 
on actual unemployment rates and the perception of unemployment as a serious problem. The 


standardized regression coefficients are shown in Figure 7.° ° 


(Figure 7 about here) 


The results support Hypothesis 3. We found that indeed objective economic conditions 
and perceptions of the economy were more similar predictors of government support in the West 
than the East. Although in the West we found a positive relationship between unemployment and 
support for the CDU/CSU and a negative relationship for the FDP, it is also clear that the 
perceptual and objective measures were equally related to support for the governing parties. 

The picture is much different in the East. While the perceptual measure of unemployment 
was positively related to support for the eastern CDU/CSU, the actual unemployment rates 
correlated negatively with the party’s support scores. And although the correlations were in the 
same direction for the FDP (East), we found significant differences between the strength of the 
perceptual measure and the actual unemployment rate. 


[t is interesting to note that the perceptual measures correlated more highly with governing 


party support than the objective economic conditions. In addition, the results suggest that it is less 


problematic to substitute objective indicators for subjective ones in models of governing party 
support in the West, whereas this is more problematic in the East. 


Finally, we sought to test Hypothesis 4, which specified that objective and subjective 
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indicators of economic conditions become more similar indicators of party support in the East 


as time passes. Again, we performed moving regression analyses with both unemployment and 


the perception of unemployment as an issue on the one hand, and support for the governing 


parties on the other hand. In order to ascertain how similarly objective and subjective indicators 
of economic performance are related to governing party support, we calculated the absolute 
differences between the standardized regression coefficients for the perceptual measure and the 
objective economic measures. We obtained these by (1) estimating the impact of objective 
unemployment rates on support for the governing parties, and by (2) subsequently estimating the 
impact of perceptions of unemployment on their support. We then subtracted the standardized 
coefficients obtained in step 1 from those obtained in step 2, taking the absolute value of the 
results. An identical procedure was conducted with the help of the misery index and the question 
about the state of the (East) German economy."° 

Figures 8 and 9 show these differences over time. The smaller the difference, the more 
similar the impact of objective and subjective indicators of economic performance. In other 
words, if Hypothesis 4 is correct, we should see decreasing differences in the effects of these two 


different types of measures in eastern Germany. 


(Figures 8 and 9 about here) 


The figures show that Hypothesis 4 was only partially supported. Figure 6, which shows 


the differences in the impact of objective and subjective unemployment measures on support for 


the CDU/CSU and the FDP, indicates that the differences did indeed become smaller over time. 
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However, these differences increased in the latter half of the time series. Overall, however, the 
differences are fairly small, ranging in the 0.2 to 0.4 range, and the differences are smaller for 
the CDU/CSU than the FDP. 

Although the findings of Figure 8 were somewhat inconclusive, those presented in Figure 
9 were much more supportive of the hypothesis that differences in the impact of objective and 
subjective indicators of party support diminish with time. When we considered the differences 
in impact of the misery index and the evaluation of the economy as bad on support for the 
governing parties, we found that there was a steady and strong downward trend in the series. Put 
differently: Over time the effects of the subjective and objective indicators of economic 
performance on governing party support became almost exactly identical. This finding is very 


encouraging and provides us with strong support for the hypothesized relationship. 


Discussion 

This paper started out with the claim that the accuracy of economic perceptions varies 
over time. Moreover, we asserted that citizens in a new market economy perceive economic 
conditions differently than citizens in an established one. Utilizing the German case as a 
laboratory, we found that West Germans are, on the whole, more accurate when it comes to 
perceiving the country’s economic conditions. However, we also found that East Germans became 


more accurate as they developed experience with the political-economic system. Our analyses also 


suggest that objective economic reality and subjective perceptions of that reality have more 


similar effects on governing party support in the West than the East. Yet, similar to the finding 


on the change in perceptual accuracy, we also established that there is a downward trend in this 
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difference in the East. 

The finding that citizens in a newly established democratic political economy are less 
accurate when it comes to perceiving the new economic world that surrounds them is not 
necessarily surprising. After all, these individuals have not been exposed to the same kinds of 


political and economic information as those who have lived in such a system for long periods of 


time. And it should not doubted that the connection between economy and governing party 


support is less coherent in a new market economy than an older one. The results reported in this 
paper, however, also indicate that citizens -- at least in the aggregate -- show signs of improved 
accuracy with greater experience and also start to behave more in line with conventional theories 
of the impact of economic conditions on political behavior as time passes. 

The findings of this paper have several significant implications for the study of the 
relationship between the state of the economy and government support. First, and foremost, when 
considering substituting objective economic conditions for the lack of available perceptual data, 
it is important to consider whether this is sensible in any given politico-economic context. 
Especially in analyses of the political economy of new democracies such surrogate measurements 
may be problematic. This conclusion does not undermine the validity of (positive) results 
obtained with regressions of government support on objective economic conditions in new 
democracies (Pacek and Radcliff 1995; Pacek 1994; Remmer 1991), but it does add some doubt." 

It is easy to forget that those working with subjective indicators of the economy also 
assume that these items are fairly accurate reflections of objective economic reality. If they are 
not, then there is little reason for governments to try to influence economic outcomes such as 


unemployment, inflation, or interest rates. In such a scenario, citizens’ perceptual inaccuracy 
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means that they would not reward or punish the government on the basis of these objective 


conditions, but simply on the basis of how they perceived them. And governments would do 
better to spend their time managing the public’s perceptions. 

The analyses show that perceptual accuracy changes over time. Although the institution 
of a new democratic political-economic system may be an extreme case (although one that has 
become more frequent in the recent past), our findings imply that there is no reason to believe 
that perceptual accuracy is invariable in established democracies or in an environment of lesser 
political or economic change. 

Finally, the findings presented above suggest that it is difficult to forecast how citizens 
in new democratic capitalist systems initially react to changing economic conditions. If citizens 
misperceive how the economy actually performs, good economic performance may not provide 
greater political stability. Conversely, under such conditions a bad economy may not necessarily 
lead to increased political uncertainty. The increase in accuracy over time indicates that systems 
could become more unstable if conditions do not improve in time to coincide with this improved 
accuracy. In any case, the results reported here lead us to propose that students of economics and 


political behavior pay increased attention to the dynamics of economic perceptions. 
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Notes 


1. Within the realm of subjective indicators, there are two well-known ways to measure economic 
perceptions: prospectively and retrospectively (see MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1992; Clarke 
and Stewart 1994). Retrospective survey items ask respondents whether the economy has 
developed well or badly in the past (however defined), whereas prospective survey items gauge 
citizens’ expectations regarding future developments of economic performance. Both retrospective 
and prospective evaluations can relate to two different aspects of economic conditions: the 
personal (also called the pocketbook or egocentric) versus the national (or sociotropic) economy. 
Egocentric economic survey items tap into the respondent’s own financial and other economic 
well-being, whereas the sociotropic constructs are designed to elicit evaluations of the national 
economy. Whether national or personal economic conditions matter more for political behavior 
has long been subject of intense debate (Kinder and Kiewiet 1981; Sanders 1994; Conover, 
Feldman, and Knight 1987). Overall, however, the available evidence indicates that the 
pocketbook appears to be less relevant for the vote or government support than sociotropic 
evaluations of the economy. 


2. There are those scholars who do not make the assumption of equivalence. Rather, they allow 
for the possibility that a number of individuals in any population may well be inaccurate, but that 
these perceptual errors cancel out in the aggregate. This line of reasoning can help explain the 
high correlations between subjective and objective indicators of economic performance typically 


found at the aggregate level (Clarke et al. 1992). We argue below that this argument may be 
confined to the study of stable political economies. 


3. The survey item allowed respondents to name what they perceived to be the two most 
important problems facing the country. 


4. Not too much should be made of the second set of results because of the possibly ambiguous 
match of the question category and unemployment rates. However, they perform admirably as 
a check on the unemployment results. 


5. Other tests for detecting time-varying parameters include the Chow, Farley-Hinich, Quandt 
likelihood ration, and Watson tests (Beck 1984). 


6. We also tried smaller and larger windows. The results are not presented here, but they are very 
similar to those reported here, thus underscoring the findings reported here. 


7. In order to check the validity of the findings, we conducted a regression analysis of the 
parameter estimates as a function of time, time-squared, and time-cubed in order to ascertain 
whether the fluctuations we show in the graph are statistically significant. We find that time and 
time-squared are highly significant, while time-cubed is not. 


8. The actual standardized coefficients are 0.17(CDU West and Unemployment Rate), 0.22 (CDU 
West and Unemployment Perception), -0.71 (FDP West and Unemployment Rate), -0.71 (FDP 
West and Unemployment Perception), -0.28 (CDU East and Unemployment Rate), 0.36 (CDU 
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East and Unemployment Perception), -0.15 (FDP East and Unemployment Rate), and -0.73 (FDP 
East and Unemployment Perception). 


9. These results are consistent with results obtained if the regression is conducted with a Koyck 
distributed lag model formulation that includes a lagged dependent variable as an independent 
variable (for an example, see Anderson 1995). The results of those estimations are 0.07 (CDU 
West and Unemployment Rate), 0.16 (CDU West and Unemployment Perception), -0.61 (FDP 
West and Unemployment Rate), -0.45 (FDP West and Unemployment Perception), -0.04 (CDU 
East and Unemployment Rate), 0.12 (CDU East and Unemployment Perception), -0.01 (FDP East 
and Unemployment Rate), and -0.18 (FDP East and Unemployment Perception). 


10. The equations for this procedure look as follows: 


(1) CDU/FDP Support =a1*Constant +a@2*Unemployment Rate+ 
(2) CDU/FDP Support =61*Constant + 62*Unemployment Perception+ 


(3) Difference = | 82-a2! 


11. These analyses are at least partially saved from our criticisms because they typically exclude 
the first set of competitive elections from the analysis. 
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Table 1. 
Pearson Correlations of Objective Unemployment Rates 
and Perceptions of Unemployment and the Economy 
as the Most Important Problems, 1992-1995 


Unemployment Issue Economy Issue 


Western Germany 0.93** 0.23 
(p=0.000) (p=0. 169) 
[N=38] [N=38] 


Eastern Germany 0.39* - 0.12 
(p=0.017) (p=0.463) 
[N=38] [N=38] 


significant at the 0.001 level -- two-tailed 
significant at the 0.05 level -- two-tailed 
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Fig.5: Unemployment Rates and Unemployment Important Issue 
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Fig.6: Misery Index and Negative Evaluation of Economy 
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Fig.8: Differences in Impact of Unemployment 
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INTRODUCTION 
Many studies of political participation have characterized 


individuals of low socio-economic status (SES) as uninformed, 


disaffected and unlikely to participate in politics. They lack 


the education, interest, and resources to actively engage the 
political system and the power to make it respond to their needs. 
Despite the evidence to support of the link between low SES and 
low levels of participation, we are faced with the puzzle of 
awareness and mobilization in poor sectors of societies around 
the world. The survey used in this paper is drawn from an area 
that is one of the poorest of the poor: urban slums in the 
metropolitan area of Rio de Janeiro. While the "Marvelous City" 
was known for many years as a tropical paradise, the reality of 
urban life is a stark contrast to that image, especially for the 
masses of socially and economically marginalized Brazilians. 
Thousands live in invasion communities without access to public 
services, on land that is degraded by the manner in which it has 
been occupied, and subject to innumerable challenges from both 
society and the environment. The average monthly income for 
respondents to the survey is 1.7 minimum salaries, or less than 
$120 per month and $1500 per year, well below the $2770 per 
capita reported by the World Bank. Average education is six 
years, and many reported being either unemployed or employed in 
the informal market. Despite these disadvantages these 


respondents exhibit a comparatively high level of political 
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awareness and activity, even on environmental issues, which are 
generally viewed as the province of more educated and wealthy 
members of society. 

To place the results of the Brazil survey in cross-national 
context, this paper compares the political activity and 
environmental awareness of the Brazilian respondents to Europeans 
surveyed for the Euro-Barometer:37 conducted in 1992. In contrast 
to the Brazilian slum-dwellers surveyed for this study, the 
Europeans surveyed generally fall into the group most likely to 
be active and interested in politics. Table 1 presents the GNP 
per capita of the countries included in this analysis, in 
descending order. Though the expected results of a comparison 
between the European and Brazilian samples would be wide 


difference, in many cases the low SES Brazilians show no 


Significant difference from the responses of the Europeans. 


SSS 
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Table 1: GNP 


Per Capita 


Country 


GNP per 
capita 


Luxembourg 


35,160 


Denmark 


26,000 


Norway 


25,820 


Germany 


23,030 


France 


22,260 


Belgium 


20,880 


Netherlands 


20,480 


Italy 


20,460 


United 
Kingdom 


17,790 


N.Ireland 
(UK) 


17,790 


Spain 


13,970 


Ireland 


12,210 


Portugal 


7,450 


Greece 


7,290 


Brazil 


2,770 


Source: World Development Report, 
1994, p. 168. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Many contemporary descriptions of a functioning democracy 
include citizen participation as a goal (Dahl: 1971; Almond and 


Verba: 1963; Pateman: 1970). Yet studies of the United States 


and other countries show unequal levels of participation among 


sectors of society to be a persistent phenomenon (Verba Nie and 
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Kim: 1978; Milbrath: 1965; Huntington and Nelson: 1976). The 
politically active citizen is more likely to be educated, have 
higher income, and be involved in various organizations than 
poorer members of the mass public. 

The low level of participation characteristic of low socio- 
economic and educational status in the developed world is 
magnified in the countries of Latin America. Brazil in 
particular suffers from extremely high levels of poverty. In 
figures released at the recent United Nations "Poverty Summit" 
Brazil demonstrated extreme levels of inequality and misery. The 
top 20% have twenty-six times the income of the poorest 20%, and 
the ratio for the top 10% is seventy-eight to one. There are 
41.9 million poor (26.8% of the population) and 16.5 million 
indigent (10% of the population) Brazilians (Data Folha). In 
the urban periphery of Rio de Janeiro only 21 percent of the 
population is served by basic sanitation, and those by a system 
which then deposits the waste collected directly into the rivers 
of the area, and ultimately the Bay of Guanabara. Over fifty 
percent of residences lack garbage collection, and 50 percent 
does not have access to piped water, a proportion which falis to 
30% when standards of regular service are imposed (p.13, 
Oliveira, et al: 1994). The rivers that flow through the Baixada 


have become open sewers and industrial waste dumps. In addition, 


the lack of adequate drainage and disposal create major danger 


from floods, as rivers become clogged with garbage and sewage, 


then overflow. These indicators of poverty and misery would lead 


one to expect low levels of awareness and political participation 


among urban slum dwellers, but a survey conducted in 1994 in the 
metropolitan area of Rio de Janeiro, registered high levels of 
both. 

The high levels of participation in urban slum communities 
of Rio de Janeiro contradict the expectations suggested by 
conventional literature on political participation. Ina 
metropolitan area of almost fifteen million inhabitants, with a 
personalistic party system largely closed to meaningful 
participation by the poor, individuals report high levels of 
participation in both community and local politics. 

Historically, mobilization has occurred around issues of 
importance to the community, like construction of roads and 
installation of electrical service, but this type of 
participation has not generally led to lasting political 
organization once the specific issue has been resolved 
(Cornelius: 1975). Furthermore, attention to "post- materialist" 
political concerns such as the environment have been seen as 
beyond the range of political activity by the poor, or the 
territory of those who live in advanced industrial society. In 
the 1990s, however, neighborhood associations in urban areas have 
begun to participate in politics using environmental arguments, a 
phenomenon described by Padua (1991) as "indirect 
environmentalism," and one confirmed by this study. 

Research into political participation has frequently 


concluded that higher socio-economic status (SES) is linked to 
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increased levels of political participation. Milbrath (1965) 
outlined both motivators to participation as well as a hierarchy 
of activities in which citizens could participate. He found that 
increased SES and activity in the community led to higher levels 
of political participation. Such participation could range from 
extremely passive activities like mere exposure to political 
stimuli, financial contributions, campaigning, and finally 
protests and demonstrations. While SES was among the most 
important factors influencing an individual's participation, 
other personal attributes, such as attitudes, interest, and level 
of cognition were also important. Another important factor in 
Milbrath's analysis that is crucial to the study of participation 
by poor people is the political setting, or party system and 
rules of the game. In developing areas where one would expect 
low levels of participation among the poor because of 
socio-economic status, a political arena "closed" by either a 
repressive regime or a party system highly skewed toward elite 
participation would further limit participation in normal 
channels of politics. Therefore, looking to campaigning, running 
for office, and party organization as measures of participation 
excludes alternative means available to lower income populations. 
In theory, once individuals satisfy the requirements 


necessary for physical and economic well-being, they have the 


time and resources to devote to issues affecting quality of life. 


Booth and Seligson (1978) in contrast, suggest that application 


of Maslow's hierarchy of needs - which dictate that only once 
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man's basic needs are filled can he participate in political life 
- to poor or rural populations in Latin America may be 
inappropriate. In the struggle for distribution of government 
resources, survival demands political participation, particularly 


on the local level. Underdevelopment may lead to greater 


rational or instrumental participation because it is a necessity 


rather than a luxury. 

In their examination of the relationship between 
participation and political equality, Verba, Nie and Kim (1978) 
limit their study to "regular" and legal channels of 
participation. In other words, they exclude protest, violence 
and rebellion from their definition of political participation. 
In the case of excluded sectors of the population, like the poor, 
participation via "regular" channels of participation may be 
closed externally by lack of access, and also by the individual 
belief that such forms of participation are ineffectual. Verba, 
Nie and Kim suggest that group mobilization may overcome the 
obstacles to participation that low SES places on lower status 
individuals, and produce individuals mobilized above the level 
expected based on their socioeconomic status. However, community 
involvement only functions within limits, as increasing urban 
size leads to political alienation and a drop off of 
participation, an effect which "washes out" the organizational 
advantage. 

Inglehart (1995) addresses the issue of environmentalism in 


developed and developing countries, and how environmentalism 


forms a part of a larger "post-materialist" consciousness. His 
analysis suggests that environmental consciousness in materialist 
countries, i.e. the developing world, comes from objective 
conditions that force awareness. In other words, citizens are 
faced with a highly dangerous environmental conditions that force 
participation in pursuit of self-preservation. In post- 
materialist societies, on the other hand, environmentalism 

part of a general phenomenon of value shift. In addition, 
materialist environmentalists appear to be more willing to 
"difficult" measures to protect the environment (such as 
demonstrating rather than recycling) than materialist 
environmentalists. Inglehart reports that of 43 countries in the 
World Values Survey, Brazil achieves the third highest ranking 
for strong approval of the ecology movement, the seventh highest 
ranking for population willing to pay higher taxes to support the 
environment, and thirteenth on an index of support for 
environmental protection. On each of these measures, Brazil 
scored higher than the United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Germany. Yet according to the post-materialist values criteria, 
there should be a weak relationship between values and support 
for environmental protection, because support stems from 


objective stimuli, rather than value shift. 


This study is based on two surveys: a survey conducted in 


1994 in the metropolitan area of Rio de Janeiro, and the 1992 
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Euro-Barometer:37. When the Brazil survey questionnaire was 


constructed, items on the environment were translated directly 


from Euro-Barometer questions, where applicable. The result is a 
series of items on environmental awareness and reported 
participation that are the same for all countries used in this 
analysis (see Table 1 for sample size). 

The Brazilian sample was collected in the latter part of 
1994, in the metropolitan area of Rio de Janeiro. Though 
attention has been focused on the growth of the environment as a 
political issue in Brazil, little research has been done in the 
communities that suffer what are arguably the worst environmental 
conditions. The Brazil survey specifically targeted three poor 
communities in three different areas of Rio de Janeiro:Rocinha, 
Anaia Pequeno and Sao Joao de Meriti. The first, Rocinha, is 
considered by many to be the largest favela or shanty-town, in 
Latin America. Estimates of the size of this hill-side community 
range from 60,000 to 600,000 but generally accepted estimates 
place the population around 250,000. Rocinha is located on a 


hillside that was once Atlantic tropical forest, 
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Table 2: Sample size by country. 


Country % of data 


BELGIUM vom 


DENMARK 


WEST GERMANY -4 


GREECE 


ITALY 


SPAIN 


FRANCE 


IRELAND 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


G.-D. LUXEMBOURG 


NETHERLANDS 


PORTUGAL 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EAST GERMANY 


NORWAY 


BRAZIL 


TOTAL 14380 100.0 
Source: Euro-Barometer 37:1992, Brazil survey:1994 


more diverse in species than even the Amazon. The problems it 


faces are erosion resulting from deforestation, landslides in 


times of heavy rains, and the problems of waste disposal and 


treatment. The second community lies across the Bay of Guanabara 
and has been caught in the transition from semi-rural land to 


urban periphery. Anaia Pequeno struggles with issues of health 
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and sanitation in addition to pollution from a quarry that 
releases effluents and silica dust into the environment. The 
third community is Sao Joao de Meriti, in the Baixada Fluminense. 
The Baixada is a vast lowland area that borders the Bay of 
Guanabara, and houses 2.5 million people. In most of the region, 


there is little access to public services, and the primary 


environmental problems are industrial pollution, and inadequate 


sewage collection and treatment, a situation that has resulted in 
dangerous flooding. The communities and regions were selected 
for their diverse geographic and environmental conditions, while 
at the same time having a consistent socio-economic profile. 

For each of the communities, door-to-door interviews were 
conducted by myself and a team of trained research assistants. 
Local maps provided a general outline of the neighborhoods and 
divided labyrinthine communities into canvassing areas. 
Researchers approached every fifth house per “street,” and 
interviewed the resident who would have the next birthday and who 
was over 16 years of age (note: 16 is legal voting age in 
Brazil). The Brazilian sample is over represented by female 
respondents despite the “next birthday” system used to avoid 
speaking with only housewives (see Table 3). Several factors may 
help explain this result. Low income communities in Brazil have 
a high instance of female-headed households, and the link between 
poverty and single motherhood is difficult to escape. In 
addition, the traditional place of men is to be “na rua” or on 


the street, even when not at work. Finally, multi-family and 
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extended family living arrangements often create households where 


there are more than one “lady of the house” who is home during 


the day. 


Table 3: Demographic characteristics, 


Brazil and Europe. 


Brazil 


Europe 


Percent male 


37.3 


49.3 


Percent female 


62.7 


50.7 


Mean age 


33.8 years 


42.6 


Mean education 


6 years 


10 years* 


Sample size 


298 


14082 


Source: Euro-Barometer 37:1992, Brazil survey, 1994. 

*Education reported by year finished rather than age. To make 
the figures comparable, 5 years was subtracted as an approximate 
starting age for primary education. 

Finally, the mean age and education reflect the conditions of 
much of the urban periphery in Latin America. Brazil is a 
developing nation with many rural migrants with no education, and 


poverty which forces children of the poor to abandon school for 


work at a young age. 


ANALYSIS 
An initial look at the data seem to confirm that the low SES 
Brazilians are less interested in environmental issues. For 


example, they rank close to last (for “yes” responses) on several 


questions that ask if they would be interested in receiving 


information about different environmental issues. In addition, 
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on a scale of individual environmentally conscious behavior, like 
Brazilians ranked among the lowest five countries’. Yet for 
group behavior, such as protests or cooperative clean-ups, 
Brazilians rank above most Europeans. After flooding caused by 
inadequate maintenance of river systems in the Baixada Fluminense 
left thousands homeless and several dead, local residents 
protested, blocked roads and began education campaigns. 


Table 4: Mean scores on individual and group environmental 
participation items, Europe and Brazil. 


Individual activity | Group activity 


Europe 2.00 -41 


Brazil 1.69* 76* 


Source: Euro-Barometer 37: 1992, Brazil survey: 1994 
*significant at the <.001 level, for each scaie, the higher value 
indicates higher reported participation. 

On a series of scale items to measure levels of concern 
about the environment and degree to which respondents feel they 
have reason to complain about the environment in their community, 
Brazil ranks first and third respectively when compared to all 
countries of Europe. When compared to Europe as a whole, the 


difference in scores is significant at the .002 and .000 level. 


‘The scales were formed by combining several identically 
constructed items, then confirming the scale through factor 
analysis and reliability testing of the loadings. 
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Table 5: Mean scores, concern for the environment and complaints 
about environment. 


Complaints about Concerned about the 
the environment - environment - mean 
mean 


Europe 17.79 6.02 


Brazil 12 .83** 5.55* 


*significant at <.001 **significant at .002, for each scale, 
the lower value indicates higher (e.g. first priority) scale 
score. 

One would expect Brazilians to have complaints about the 
environment, particularly issues that impact daily living. The 
questions were identical to those asked on the Euro-barometer, 
and asked if respondents had reason to complain about quality of 
drinking water, trash collection, loss of green spaces and 
Similar “neighborhood” items. The concern scale was for broader 
issues, such as pollution of the ocean, air pollution, and 
industrial pollution, and again the Brazilian group scored 


significantly higher than the European respondents. In addition, 


over 60% of the Brazilians interviewed reported that they were 


“very concerned” about destruction of natural resources, global 


warming, and extinction of plant and animal species. While these 
issues have been more publicized among environmentalists in the 
developed world, they directly affect Brazil and other countries 


of South America. 
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Table 6: Mean scores, concern for the environment and complaints 
about the environment. 


COUNTRY COMPLAIN - Mean CONCERN - Mean 


Belgium 17.04 6.08 


Denmark 21.60 6.65 


W. Germany 16.88 .00 


Greece 16.00 30 


Italy 15.47 53 


Spain 16.38 


France 16.94 .89 


Ireland 19.69 -81 


N. Ireland 19.12 .94 


Luxembourg 


Netherlands 29.77 56 


Portugal 17.83 19 


Great Britain 18.09 .92 


E. Germany 15.34 


Norway 20.25 6.26 


Brazil 12.83 5.55 


COMPLAIN:scale of 6 (very much to complain about) to 24 (almost 
nothing to complain about) CONCERN:scale of 4 (very concerned) to 
16 (not at all concerned) 


Perhaps most surprising, is that for an item that asks 


whether economic development is more important than the 


environment, both should be weighed equally, or that the 


protection of the environment is paramount to economic 


development, Brazilians scored significantly higher than all 
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other countries. That is, when given a choice between making 

economic development a priority of the environment, balancing the 
two, or preserving the environment as a condition of development, 
the Brazilian group was most likely to support protection of the 


environment. 


DISCUSSION 

Poor residents of the urban periphery demonstrated a high 
level of awareness about environmental issues, and willingness to 
undertake various activities to protect their environment. 
In the urban periphery of Rio de Janeiro, the mass public is 
confronted with various challenges to political participation, 
not to mention daily life. The struggle for full rights as 
citizens encompasses many aspects: waste removal, health care, 
and environmental protection. The management or mismanagement of 
natural resources in favelas of Rio de Janeiro has serious 


consequences for the lives of its residents. In favelas located 


on hills (morros) deforestation and rapid construction put lives 


at risk from landslides in times of heavy rains, and creates 
problems of trash removal and human waste polluting more for 
those farther down the hill.The urban environment is closely 
linked with problems of poverty, population and public services, 
as well as industrial pollution. Favelas lack basic services 
such as sewers and running water, contributing to environmental 
degradation; polluted rivers pass through metropolitan areas and 


are used as sources of water by poorer sectors of the population. 
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It is estimated that of the 113 million urban residents of 
Brazil, 75 million do not have sewers and 60 million do not have 


garbage collection services (Forum de ONGs Brasileiras: 1992). 


This lack of basic public services contributes significantly to 


urban pollution. In this situation, communities would indeed fit 
Inglehart's categorization as suffering from objective problems. 
Yet though the struggle for material comfort has not yet been 
won, the residents demonstrate a willingness to sacrifice scarce 
resources in environmental efforts. 

After the 1992 "Earth Summit" in Rio de Janeiro, even 
greater attention has been focused on the environment as a 
political issue in Brazil. The alternative activities of NGOs, 
political figures not participating in the official talks, and 
others provided a link for the rapidly growing network of 
environmental and social organizations. The state federation of 
neighborhood organizations was one of the participants in the 
Forum of Non-Governmental Organizations, which produced and 
alternative agenda to that of the official conference. This 
effort to wed social and environmental goals, spurred 
participation even from small community groups, trying to link 
their problems to the agenda of larger organizations. One could 
attribute the high levels of awareness and participation to the 
focusing event of the Earth Summit and the media coverage. 
However, the Earth Summit took place over two years before the 
survey, and was fast replaced in the popular media by economic 


crisis, presidential elections, and the death of national racing 
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hero Ayrton Senna da Silva. In addition, while some effort was 
made to address the social aspects of environmental policy at the 
alternative conference of the Earth Summit, most of the debate 
and discussion covered centered on the elite process and large- 
scale issues. "It was really ironic for those of us who went to 
the Rio summit. Everyone there was worrying about trees and rain 
forests, and they were in the city that best exemplifies the 
worst problem in Latin America, and nothing was said about it," 
(NYT: 1992). 

Another alternative explanation for the high levels of 
ecological awareness among the Brazilians surveyed is 
instrumental political behavior. The worldwide boom in both 
generic and environmental NGOs has released a flood of foreign 
capital into the developing world, designed to foster 
environmentally sound development. Throughout the 1980s and the 
transition to democracy in Brazil, the role of social movements 
has been crucial (see for example, Mainwaring: 1989). Yet 
despite the emphasis on the growth of cooperation between 


transnational, national and local NGOs, widespread contact has 


been limited. In 1994 at the time of the survey, there was only 


one NGO in the metropolitan Rio de Janeiro area that worked with 
environment and the poor, and that outreach was through efforts 
to extend basic sanitation. The leadership of Anaia Pequeno, one 
of the surveyed communities, has made repeated attempts to 
establish links with both Brazilian and foreign environmental 


organizations without success. Like media influence, the effect 
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of environmental organizations through direct funding can be 


viewed as a spark, but not explaining cause to sustained 
awareness and participation. 

The levels of awareness and activity expressed in the 
Brazilian survey are most likely the result of genuine concern 
over the state of the environment, the legitimation of education 
and participation on this issue, and community leadership 
efforts. Community leaders have begun to conduct environmental 
education campaigns in communities in efforts to link social, 
health, and economic programs. Anaia Pequeno, for example, has 
tried to spur community involvement in preserving an area of 
their community that has been zoned an ecological conservation 
area, and create community gardens around the area to encourage 
ecological awareness among local youth. The initiative for such 
a program is internal to the community, and incorporates not only 
environment but economic and social benefits. Residents of one 
part of Rocinha have begun a recycled paper "micro-empresa" or 
micro-business to train local youth to recycle paper, make new 
items and sell them outside the favela. In the Baixada 
Fluminense, neighborhood associations conduct education campaigns 
about the importance of not polluting local waters and of 
collecting trash. In addition, community groups in all areas 
make demands on the state environmental agency about factories 
that pollute residential areas, environmentally hazardous work 
conditions, and problems of erosion and flooding. 


The question of what constitutes an environmental problem is 
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central to participation by the urban poor in Brazil. When 
environmental movements experienced their strongest growth in the 
1980s, they were still elite organizations of the educated middle 
class. Now these same movements have begun to reach out to their 
disadvantaged “brothers and sisters” by focusing on 
socioambientalismo, or social-environmentalism. The recognition 
of environmental problems in the urban periphery, as well as 
residents knowledge of and activism on these problems, has been 
important to communities. In one of the surveyed communities, a 
former president of the neighborhood association said that they 
began protesting for a school in 1980, then a health post, then 
piped water, and now people want paved roads. But their 
organization has taken on an environmental focus, something 
residents never imagined for themselves, because without 


protection of the environment all the gains will be undone. 


CONCLUSION 
The results of this research highlight some interesting 
links between the realms of materialist and post-materialist 


environmentalism. First, the level of diverse information about 


the environment in low-income communities is quite high, given 


the expectations for materialist participation based on objective 
conditions. We would expect to see a high number concerned with 
issues of basic sanitation, but large numbers also are aware of 
the problem of global warming, deforestation, and nuclear 


pollution. Many respondents learn about these issues from the 
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ubiquitous television, and shows such as GloboEcologia, or from 
government information campaigns. In addition, the Earth Summit 
of 1992 in Rio de Janeiro served to focus attention on the 


environment in Brazil, even if not on the problems of the urban 


periphery. Second, the links between local "materialist" groups 


and national or transnational "post-materialist" groups may alter 
the internal structure and values of grassroots organizations 
created around objective environmental issues. Interviews at the 
level of local elites indicate that community leaders who already 
have ideas about the environment, acquire information and develop 
contacts with other organizations that leads them to rethink the 
environmental problems in their area. Though the 
environmentalism of Brazil may not be the same as that of Western 
Europe, this survey suggests that the urban poor do care about 
what happens to their environment, and link both quality of life 


and economic development to its health. 
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Between 1958 and 1989, the European Community frequently 
provided a backdrop to the clash of national interests and the 
exercise of raw power by the large member states. De Gaulle and 
the empty chair crisis; Thatcher and the British rebate: these 
are just two of many possible examples. Conspicuous by their 
absence on the list, however, are the six German chancellors whose 
combined tenure in office spanned this brief but eventful period. 
Clearly, Germany influenced the integration process, often 
decisively. Yet it did so in an unusual manner for a large member 
country. Germany projected its power softly,! by means of an oft 
revealed preference for long-term normative and institutional over 
short-term material interests, a greater inclination to delegate 
sovereignty to supranational institutions than its large European 
partners, and an ingrained support for multilateralism.? 


What effect will unification have on the country's unique 
European vocation? Will a unified Germany -- larger in terms of 
territory, population, and economic resources and free of Cold War 
international constraints -- eventually abandon soft power for a 
harder Realpolitik? And if so, with what consequences, both for 
Germany and Europe? 


The analysis that follows rests on a conceptual distinction 
between constitutive and regulative politics in the European 
Union. The former relates to processes and outcomes that 
establish or amend EU rules of the game, and is largely 
coextensive with the high politics surrounding the periodic “grand 
bargains" like the Treaty of Rome, the Single European Act, and 
the Treaty on European Union. The latter takes place within 
existing institutional parameters, and can be equated with what 
Peters describes as "less glamorous bureaucratic interaction and 
bargaining" associated with established areas of Community policy 
activity.? Constitutive and regulative politics are not mutually 
exclusive phenomena; each influences the other in complex ways. 


lt refer to “soft" power in a behavioral sense; thus, my usage differs from 
resource-oriented discussions, such as Joseph Nye, Bound to Lead: The 
Changing Nature of American Power (New York: Basic Books, 1990). 
2Multilateralism is an institutional form that “coordinates relations among 
three or more states on the basis of generalized principles of conduct..." Two 
corollaries follow from multilateralism: (1) the generalized principles of 
conduct "logically entail an indivisibility among the members of a 
collectively with respect to the range of behavior in question"; and (2) 
expectations of diffuse reciprocity among members generally flow from 
successful multilateralism. John Gerard Ruggie, “Multilateralism: The 
Anatomy of an Institution," in John Gerard Ruggie, ed., Multilateralism 
Matters (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993), 11. 

3B.G. Peters, “Bureaucratic Politics and the Institutions of the European 
Community,” in A. Sbragia, ed. Euro-Politics: institutions and Policymakina 
in the "New" European ricideetaeniinas (Washington, Dc. The Brookings Institution, 
1992), 121. As such, “regulative politics" 6h 8teus from “regulatory 
politics," which refers to a general style of policymaking in the Community. 
See S. Bulmer, “Community Governance and Regulatory Regimes," Paper presented 
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This simple typology allows for a more differentiated analysis 
of Germany's power at the supranational level. As I will argue 
briefly below, German influence over EC constitutive outcomes has 
been substantial. The aim of this paper is to examine the 
regulative side of Germany's EC/EU policies, both before and after 
unification. How if at all are German approaches to regulative 
politics in the EC connected to the realm of constitutive 
politics? Does the projection of German power in constitutive 
politics mobilize bias in its favor within discrete regulative 
policy sectors? If not, what logic underpins the relationship? 


To address these questions, I begin with a brief discussion of 
the pre-unification period. I then discuss the political 
challenges that unification presented to the link forged by German 
leaders between constitutive and regulative politics, and the 
content of their responses to date. The analytical thrust of this 
section is embodied in four case studies of regulative politics in 
the EC/EU: the Common Agricultural Program (CAP), trade, the 
structural funds, and competition policy. I select these cases 
because are intrinsically important; together, the CAP and the 
structural funds constitute approximately 75 percent of the EC 
budget, and as such encompass the bulk of the visible benefits 
allocated by European institutions on a day in, day out basis. 
Furthermore, these regulative policy areas are intimately 
connected to constitutive politics in the EU.‘ 


My basic argument is as follows. Until 1989, Germany's modal 
approach to EC regulative politics was not to maximize its return 
of material benefits under the prevailing rules of the game, 
although this certainly occurred in some instances such as the 
CAP. Rather, German behavior revealed a profound concern with 
other “hard” interests: (a) strengthening the broader framework 
of European multilateralism and Germany's self-defined role within 
it; and (b) creating a supportive external environment within 
which the German domestic model of political economy could 
flourish. Germany's largely successful pursuit of these hard 
objectives remained politically viable throughout the period 
because it satisfied the expectations of other EC members as to 
the acceptable face of German power, and because it could draw on 
a stable domestic consensus about Europe and the German model. As 
a result, German approaches to constitutive and regulative 
politics stood in lagged harmony with respect to one another, with 
the former setting strong parameters for the latter, and the 
latter reinforcing the principles underpinning the former. 


at the European Community Studies Association Conference, 27-29 May 1993, 
Washington D.C. 
“For example, the structural funds figured prominently as side payments in 
negotiations over the single market initiative and the Maastricht treaty. 
Gary Marks, "Structural Policy in the European Community," in Sbragia, Euro- 
Politics, 191-224; Jeffrey Anderson, “The Structural Funds and the Social 
Dimension of EC Policy," in Paul Pierson and Stephan Leibfried, eds., 

(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, forthcoming 1995). 
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Unification has destabilized this quasi-equilibrium. Between 
1990 and 1992, the German government attempted to conduct business 
as usual, and willingly submitted to -- indeed, requested the 
application of -- established EC procedures and related outcomes 
despite the huge costs imposed on domestic actors, especially 
those in former GDR. Since then, as a result of changes in 
domestic politics flowing from unification, the German government 
has shifted its approach to regulative politics in Brussels, 
paying more attention to the bottom line of who gets what. This 
has been accompanied by a rawer projection of power, one that has 
achieved short term successes, but in some cases at the expense of 
damage to Germany's long-term interests in both the regulative and 
constitutive realms of EU politics. In sum, a new set of hard 
interests, overlaid on the old ones, have begun to undermine the 
foundations of soft power. 


PRE-UNIFICATION GERMANY AND THE EC: CONSTITUTIVE-REGULATIVE HARMONY 


By the time the Berlin Wall collapsed in November 1989, a 
striking congruence had emerged between the Federal Republic and 
the European Community.° Institutionally, both were characterized 
by variants of cooperative federalism that encompassed a diverse 
set of subsystem governance patterns. Similar ideational 
principles underpinned the rules of the game in each system, such 


as subsidiarity and consensualism. And finally, the content of 
many policies overlapped sufficiently to preclude major clashes 
between European and German objectives. 


To say that congruence resulted directly from German attempts in 
the 1950s to make the EEC in its own image would be to 
misrepresent the interests and capabilities of not just the 
Germans, but all the participants in this process.® Nevertheless, 
as the shadow of Hitler faded somewhat in the late 1960s, Germany 
began to shape constitutive outcomes in Europe more directly, in 
both the evolving institutional and ideational architecture of the 
EC and the content of policies carried out under its aegis. 


Several things are notable about the German projection of power 
in EC constitutive politics. First, Bonn rarely if ever exercised 
solitary leadership, seeking to impose its will on fellow members. 
Indeed, German governments were extremely averse to political 
isolation within the Council of Ministers and the European 
Council, preferring instead to build consensus from within and, if 
necessary, offer concessions in order to preserve that consensus. 


5Simon Bulmer, “European Integration and Germany: The Constitutive Politics 
of the EU and the Institutional Mediation of German Power," paper presented at 
the Conference on "The Influence of Germany and the European Union on the 
Smaller European States," Budapest, Hungary, 31 May-3 June 1995. 

®See Alan Milward, The European Rescue of the Nation-State (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1992), and John Gillingham, Coal. Steel. and 
the Rebirth of Europe, 1945-1955 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1991). 


German initiatives invariably were launched in tandem with other 
major powers in the EC, usually France.? Second, Germany exhibited 
less concern about the diluting effects of integration on national 
sovereignty; in this respect, Bonn behaved much more like the 
smaller member states than either Paris or London. 


The origins of this distinctive European policy are complex. In 
no small part, they lie in the reordering of German interests that 
took place after 1945, amidst the smoldering ruins of the Third 
Reich. Nazi dictatorship and total military defeat had removed 
not only fascists from the postwar picture, but also those who 
looked to an eastward-looking, authoritarian past.® The deepening 
Cold War marginalized those who championed an eastward-looking, 
socialist future. Thus, postwar Germany was not just a truncated 
version of its former self, but a new polity. 


That said, it was a country with tender democratic roots and 
uncertain economic prospects. And so, based on hard-headed 
instrumental calculations, German elites embraced multilateralism. 
International organizations like NATO, the ECSC, and the EEC 
offered the Federal Republic concrete opportunities to gain access 
to foreign markets and to win back its forfeited sovereignty, 
thereby achieving an "equality of rights" with its European 
neighbors.% Thus, early German support for multilateralism can be 
linked directly to domestic interest politics. 


Interest politics alone, however, cannot account for Bonn's 
pacifist military security policy, nor does it provide a 
satisfactory explanation of the country's approach to national 
sovereignty or its aversion to unilateralism. One must look 
beyond material and political interests to the politics of 
identity in postwar Germany, which unfolded in searing domestic 
political debates over rearmament, reunification, and European 
integration carried out under the watchful eyes of neighboring 
countries and allies.?° Initially, the new collective identity 


7The two most recent initiatives, the Single European Act (SEA) and the Treaty 
on European Union (TEU), resulted largely from Franco-German initiatives. On 
the broader subject of Germany's European policy, see S. Bulmer and W. 
Paterson, “West Germany's Role in Europe: ‘Man-Mountain' or '‘Semi-Gulliver'?" 
Journal of Common Market Studies 28(December 1989), 95-117; J. Anderson and J. 
Goodman, “Mars or Minerva? A United Germany in a Post-Cold War Europe," in R. 
Keohane, J. Nye, and S. Hoffmann, eds., After the Cold War: International 
Institutions and State Strateaies in Europe, 1989-1991 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1993), 23-62; and A. Markovits and S. Reich, “Should 
Europe Fear the Germans?" in M. Huelshoff, A. Markovits, and S. Reich, eds., 
From Bundesrepublik to Deutschland (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1993), 271-90. 


8See Barrington Moore, The Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy 


(Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), and Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy in 
Germany (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1967). 


10National identity refers to "(a) the nationally varying ideologies of 
collective distinctiveness and purpose.., and (b) country variation in state 
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defined itself far more in terms of what Germany was not: i.e. an 
expansionist state pursuing predatory foreign economic and 
national security policies. It also reflected foreign 


expectations about acceptable German behavior on the international 
stage.}} 


European integration took on immediate importance for Germany 
not only because it served the country's interests, but because it 
reinforced the country's reconstituted national identity. The 
multilateral frameworks of the ECSC and the EEC provided welcome 
constraints: liberal-democratic shackles for a fledgling 
democracy. They also allowed Germany to signal to Europe and to 
the outside world its changed and ultimately benign identity and 
intentions. Over time, as the Federal Republic established a 
reputation for economic prowess, new dimensions appeared in its 
identity, ones characterized more by what the country embodied in 
the present that by the negation of what it once was.}2 This 
evolving collective identity manifested itself in Germany's 
approach to constitutive politics; Bonn was keen to erect 
institutional and normative frameworks at the supranational level 
that would nurture or otherwise support its successful domestic 
economic formula. 


In sum, the intersection of international opportunities, 


constraints, and expectations on the one hand, and a transformed 
and ultimately supportive domestic context on the other, provide a 
full explanation of Germany's distinctive European policy in the 
postwar period.}3 German-EC relations soon established a resonance 
frequency that resulted in the amplification of multilateralism 
both in Brussels and in Bonn. As a member of the EC, Germany 
consistently sought to intensify and expand the multilateral 
principles on which the European project rested. This resulted in 
one of the splendid ironies of postwar European history: German 
political elites originally embraced the Community as a means of 
establishing an equality of sovereign rights between Germany and 
its neighbors, but then used membership to help project a markedly 
different conception of those rights onto their European partners. 


sovereignty, as it is enacted domestically and projected internationally..." 
Ron Jepperson, Alexander Wendt, and Peter Katzenstein, “Norms, Identity, 
Culture and National Security," unpublished ms., March 1995, 18. On German 
debates pertaining to security, see Thomas Berger, “Norms, Identity, and 
National Security in Germany and Japan," unpublished manuscript, 1995. 
llscholars working in this tradition emphasize the extent to which identity is 
shaped by the broader environment, including the expectations of other actors. 
See Jepperson, Wendt, and Katzenstein, “Norms, Identity, Culture and National 
Security,” 19. 

l2Berger describes this as the identity of the trading state. See Berger, 
"Norms, Identity, and National Security in Germany and Japan." 

l3The domestic context comprised the outcomes of interest and identity 
politics alluded to earlier, as well as the adoption of institutional 
mechanisms like administrative federalism, which necessitates a high degree of 
coordination and consensus-building among national and subnational actors. 

The importance of the domestic environment to the sustainability of 
multilateralism is stressed by Ruggie, "Multilateralism." 
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However, parallel to the projection of German identity and 
interests onto Europe during this period, a continual diffusion of 
European multilateralism within Germany occurred. 


. West Germany's reliance on a web of international 
institutions to achieve its foreign policy goals 
became so complete as to cause these institutions to 
become embedded in the very definition of state 
interests and strategies.}4 


Germany's reflexive support for an exaggerated multilateralism, 
which has characterized its approach to EC constitutive politics, 
colored its approach to regulative policy areas in the EC in 
different ways. In specific instances, it led Germany to bankroll 
increasingly expensive supranational policy efforts, such as those 
associated with the promotion of economic and social cohesion, 
even though German domestic actors stood to receive few material 
benefits. More generally, Germany sought to preserve a friendly 
external policy environment for its domestic political economy; in 
trade, this translated into a basically liberal framework, whereas 
in agricultural policy, it meant the preservation of inherently 
inefficient economic structures for social and political reasons. 
In short, German approaches to various regulative policy areas 
rarely if ever adopted the accountant's yardstick, but sought to 
preserve the overarching architecture of multilateralism!*> and the 
viability of the German domestic model within that framework. 


THE CHALLENGE OF UNIFICATION: FOUR CASE STUDIES OF REGULATIVE POLITICS 


The constitutive politics surrounding the Treaty on European 
Union was driven in no small way by German unification. In early 
1990, as the policy of "two German states, one German nation" 
looked increasingly untenable, voices -- some official, some less 
so -- across Europe and beyond began to express public concerns 
about the intentions of a united Germany.?® Fears ranged from the 
absurd -- unification as the precursor to a renaissance of 
predatory fascism -- to the cynical: Many of Germany's EC 
partners worried that Bonn had plans to erect a new Hong Kong in 
the soon-to-be former GDR, replete with low taxes, low wages, and 
minimal regulatory frameworks.1!”’ The ghosts of Germany's past, as 
well as a few conjured up from the present, roamed the continent, 
and for many, a deepening of European integration promised a 
solution, arguably second-best. 


l4anderson and Goodman, “Mars or Minerva?", 60. 

1Spreserving multilateralism meant satisfying their partners' expectations 
about appropriate German conduct, which included footing the bill with little 
regard for the net return. 

16See Timothy Garton Ash, In Europe's Name: Germany and the Divided Continent 
(New York: Random House, 1993). 

1?Bonn's economic program for the eastern L&ander, which was predicated on a 
rapid equalization of living standards, ruled out this strategy. 


Within Germany itself, political debates over the internal and 
external aspects of unification revealed little in the way of a 
mounting collective identity crisis;}8 in fact, official promises 
of a rapid, painless transition to democratic capitalism in the 
former GDR revealed a brimming (over)confidence in western German 
elites' definition of collective self. Economic unification on 1 
July 1990 and political unification three months later represented 
not only the transfer of institutions from west to east, but also 
of identity.?9 


This ambitious and complex system transfer found expression in 
the Federal Republic's approach to the external dimension of 
unification. In negotiations with the Commission and member 
governments over the terms of EC accession for the former GDR, the 
Bonn government expressly eschewed a Mediterranean strategy, 
consisting of demands for long transition periods and significant 
derogations for eastern Germany in meeting the terms of the acquis 
communautaire.?° Instead, the Bonn government sought a rapid 
transition to western German, EC-consistent standards within a 
remarkably short period of time. More broadly, Germany's 
commitment to multilateralism offered an appropriate vehicle to 
signal continuity in its intentions vis-a-vis Europe, with the 
Maastricht treaty as the eventual outcome.?} 


Thus, the constitutive politics flowing from unification -- 
eastern German accession to the EC and the Maastricht treaty -- 
represent a reaffirmation of Germany's collective identity. 
Continuity in the Federal Republic's approach to constitutive 
politics, however, masked important challenges building in the 
realm of regulative politics. These challenges are linked 
directly to changes in domestic interest politics generated by 
unification, and in some instances they are threatening to 
undermine the comfortable fit between constitutive and regulative 
politics achieved by West Germany. 


18sSee the reference to “identity crisis" in Jepperson, Wendt, and Katzenstein, 
"Norms, Identity, Culture and National Security," 21. 
19tn many respects, identity transfer was much more problematic than its 
institutional counterpart. On eastern German public attitudes toward NATO and 
western integration, see Ronald Asmus, “Germany in Transition: National Self- 
Confidence and International Reticence," RAND/N-3522-AF, 1992. 
20See Barbara Lippert et al., Die EG und die neven Bundeslinder (Bonn: Europa 
Union Verlag, 1993). 
2lfhe Maastricht bargain consisted of limited French (and to a lesser extent) 
British concessions on political union in exchange for substantial German 
concessions on economic and monetary union. See Ernst-J. Mestm&cker, “The New 
Germany in the New Europe," in William James Adams, ed., Singular Europe: 

j j (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1992), 43-53; Stanley Hoffmann, “French Dilemmas 
and Strategies in the New Europe,“ in Keohane, Nye, and Hoffmann, eds., After 
the Cold War, 127-47; and Anderson and Goodman, “Mars or Minerva?" 
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Competition Policy (State Aid) and the Treuhandanstalt 


West Germany was an enthusiastic supporter of a stringent 
application of the EC's competition rules, which prohibit state 
aid that threatens to distort intra-Community trade. 
Nevertheless, Bonn officials were not above accepting EC sectoral 
aid for industries in crisis like steel or shipbuilding. In 
practice, they distinguished between assistance to cushion the 
social dislocation caused by industrial decline, which they held 
to be consistent with the basic tenets of the social market 
economy, and aid to prop up inefficient producers, which they 
regarded skeptically. Bonn pursued two objectives in Brussels: 
(1) to keep the level of state aid across the Community as low as 
possible, on the premise that German firms were well-equipped to 
prosper in a relatively subsidy-free environment; and (2) to 
ensure, in the interests of preserving a level playing field, that 
German firms and regions retained access to subsidies as long as 
these were tolerated by the Community. 


Germany's position on state aid was called into question after 
unification by the privatization policies of the Treuhandanstalt 
(THA) .22. Even though the German government expected the agency to 
carry out its mission swiftly and profitably, with an eye to the 
bottom line, the European Commission recognized in the THA a 
potential for distortions to intra-Community trade, and sought to 
bring the agency within the relevant EC regulatory framework. 


After protracted negotiations with German officials, the 
Commission issued a set of procedural guidelines designed to 
create a transparent privatization process in which the THA would 
adhere to "best offer" criteria in selling off its assets and 
guarantee that foreign buyers were not disadvantaged. Certain 
categories of assistance that normally would be considered 
questionable, such as the cancellation of old debts and state 
financing of environmental clean-up costs, were declared 
acceptable a priori. The Commission also pledged to evaluate pre- 
privatization financing by the THA more flexibly than standard 
regulations permitted, provided that privatization remained 
imminent. In return, the THA was required to notify the 
Commission when a privatization case involved a "sensitive" sector 
(automobiles, steel, shipbuilding, textiles, synthetic fibers), or 
when the “best offer" criteria were not followed. Notification 
was also required whenever the THA provided one of its firms with 
credits or grants above a certain specified amount. 


On the whole, German officials were satisfied with the September 
1991 decision, although they would have preferred to keep the EC 
out of the picture altogether. According to one THA official in 


22For an excellent overview of the THA, see W. Seibel, “Strategische Fehler 
oder erfolgreiches Scheitern? Zur Entwicklung der Treuhandanstalt 1990-1993," 
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Berlin, the decision evoked “no elation, but no horror either. "23 
Both Bonn and Brussels affirmed that the Community's competition 
policy, a fairly flexible framework in itself, should apply 
immediately and completely to the eastern Lander. Available 
evidence suggests that the THA and the Commission quickly 
developed an appreciation of each other's interests and 
expectations. An official with the Treuhandanstalit stated 
confidently, "We believe we have a firm understanding of what the 
Commission categorically will not accept."24 


The September decision did not completely rule out disagreements 
between the THA and Brussels. For example, there were occasional 
disputes over the definition of a "best offer." To the 
Commission, the deciding factor was purely financial: The highest 
offer was always the best offer, and if the THA accepted the 
highest offer, then the question of subsidies did not arise. The 
THA often adopted a different definition, one that incorporated "a 
macroeconomic perspective," according to a source in the finance 
ministry, such as which buyer firm was stronger and had a better 
reputation, and which bid guaranteed the greatest number of jobs 
for the longest duration.?5 Individual privatization cases also 
came in for intense Commission scrutiny owing to the size and 
manner of public financing. 


In 1992, as the THA turned to the most difficult privatization 
cases, the Commission's competition policy directorate-general 
(DG-IV) reassessed the terms of its September 1991 decision. 
Brussels officials were concerned about several new developments: 
(1) the increasing likelihood of negative sale prices, as the THA 
sought to rid itself of its least desirable (and typically 
largest) holdings;?® (2) the use of cluster sales, in which the THA 
assembled mixes of desirable and less desirable firms in a single 
package to sweeten the deal for potential buyers; (3) the greater 
risk of illegitimate state aid, as the THA opted to hold on to 
large concerns with remote privatization prospects rather than 


23Interview with THA official, Government/International Relations Department, 
Berlin, 28 October 1992. 

24Tnterview with THA official, Government/International Relations Department, 
Berlin, 28 October 1992. The same official went on to say that in the 
celebrated privatization case of Eko Stahl, the THA in 1992 consulted with a 
retired DG-IV official with experience in the steel sector, and determined 
that the terms of a pending sale to Krupp Stahl would not pass muster with the 
Commission. When the THA went to Krupp in October 1992 with this information 
and asked that the privatization package be reformulated, Krupp backed out of 
the negotiations, leaving the THA to search for another buyer. 

25tnterview with official in the Federal Ministry of Finances, Bonn, 2 October 
1992. 

26In order to contain deindustrialization in the eastern provinces, the THA 
increasingly resorted to negative sale prices, even when the cost of 
liquidation was lower. The Commission grew nervous about this practice 
because, as an economics ministry official explained, “it held that in such 
cases, bankruptcy constitutes the best offer." Interview with official in the 
Federal Ministry of Economics, 12 November 1992, Bonn. 
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close them down. Under the prevailing notification criteria, DG- 
IV was not seeing many of these cases. 


New notification criteria, which supplemented rather than 
replaced the old ones, were announced in November 1992 and 
accepted by Bonn shortly thereafter. The Commission addressed 
each of the areas of concern mentioned above; the end effect was 
to increase the number of notifications sent to the Commission. 
These criteria were reformulated once again in 1994 to accommodate 
the transfer of remaining privatization functions from the THA to 
its successor organizations in 1995. 


The Commission's ability to set the basic parameters and even 
specific terms of privatization was often manifest and explicit. 
For example, during the privatization of the shipbuilding industry 
in 1992, a proposal to create a giant, state-owned holding company 
for the myriad enterprises awaiting privatization was quickly 
dropped when the Commission signaled through back channels that it 
would frown on such a solution. In the end, the Commission 
sanctioned the THA's preferred privatization scheme, but linked 
support to a 40 percent reduction in sectoral capacity. 


In the vast majority of such cases, the policy line represented 
by the Commission paralleled that of the federal government, which 
was usually more than willing to let the Commission take the blame 
for the perceived hardship inflicted on eastern German interests. 
With regard to the privatization of the shipbuilding sector in 
1992, a finance ministry official, claiming to speak for all the 
relevant ministries involved in the decision, explained at the 
time, "Our ministers were not at all upset with this outcome. 
Indeed, without Brussels, things could have turned out to be much 
more expensive." Under the prevailing fiscal climate in Germany, 
he added, “We have to use every brake possible [on public 
expenditure]."2? Thus, up until 1992, relations between Bonn and 
Brussels in this policy area remained on an even keel, one 
consistent with Germany's long-standing approach in this 
regulative policy area. Thereafter, however, at least two 
interrelated developments, one at the Land level, the other at the 
national level, began to inject friction into the equation. 


After mid-1992, the eastern Land governments stepped up their 
demands for a more direct role in THA decision making.?® Their 
efforts eventually led to the creation of new regional 
institutions at the regional level that increased the potential 
for repeated conflicts with Brussels over its competition rules. 


27Interview with official in the Federal Ministry of Finances, Bonn, 2 October 
1992. 

28See Seibel, "Strategische Fehler oder erfolgreiches Scheitern?"; R. Czada, 
"Die Treuhandanstalt im politischen System der Bundesrepublik," Aus Politik 
und Zeitgeschichte 43-44(28 October 1994), 31-42; and F. Nagele, 
"Strukturpolitik wider Willen? Die regionalpolitischen Dimensionen der 
Treuhandpolitik," Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte 43-44(28 October 1994), 43- 
$2. 


Among the new Lander, Sachsen was the pace setter with its "Atlas 
Program". Under the terms of a formal agreement with the THA in 
May 1992, Sachsen determined on a case-by-case basis "regionally 
significant" firms in the Land. When the THA opted to invest in 
one of these firms with an eye toward modernization and eventual 
privatization, the Land agreed to provide the firm with 
supplemental resources via Land policy instruments. This 
experience was replicated in other eastern Lander. 


The public commitment on the part of the Land governments to 
target specific firms and locations for special treatment 
obviously exposed them to local political pressure, a fact of 
which officials were acutely aware. Commission officials saw an 
especially acute danger if the eastern Lander were drawn into 
long-term financial relationships with privatized or unprivatized 
firms.*9 One DG-IV official, commenting at the end of 1992, 
expressed concern about the "“Italianization" of eastern Germany. ?° 
Many officials in Bonn voiced similar concerns, fearing an 
explosion of subsidy programs. 


Efforts to retain eastern German core industries and their 
production locations in the new Lander received official sanction 
in late 1992, when Chancellor Kohl announced that his government 
and the THA would support this approach. His remarks placed on 
official seal on a shift in the privatization program that had 
been under way for the better part of a year. In short, the 
option of liquidation moved further into the background, and the 
prospect that unprivatized firms would spend several years under 
public or parapublic tutelage in preparation for eventual 
privatization, became very real. 


Bonn's public commitment to an employment-oriented sectoral 
policy in the eastern Lander, which extended beyond the formal 
dissolution of the THA in 1994, did nothing to reduce the 
likelihood of run-ins with Brussels over state aid. In general, 
both sides have managed to reach mutually acceptable compromises 
on difficult cases, such as Eko Stahl. The Commission, concerned 
about adding subsidized production capacity in the midst of one of 
the worst postwar steel crises, cast a critical eye on the string 
of privatization proposals presented to it by the THA over the 
course of 1993-94. The German government, publicly committed to 
the retention of the Eisenhiittenstadt complex, agreed in November 
1994 to implement additional capacity cuts in the eastern German 
steel sector in exchange for Commission approval of a massive 
rescue package crucial to the eventual sale of the company to the 
Belgian steel producer Cockerill Sambre. 


29By 1994, various forms of public enterprise were growing increasingly 
prevalent in the eastern Ladnder as the THA prepared to turn over its remaining 
functions and responsibilities to a variety of successor organizations. See 
"Die ostdeutschen Ldnder sammeln wieder Beteiligungen,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 22 July 1994, 13. 

30Interview with Commission official in DG-IV, General Directorate for 
Competition Policy, Brussels, 1 December 1992. 
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Germany has yet to repudiate formally its long-standing position 
on state aid. Bonn officials, perhaps more out of hope than 
conviction, characterize their departures from social market 
orthodoxy as necessary but temporary, and maintain that they will 
have no long term effects on German economic policy, either at the 
national or supranational level. Yet DG-IV officials point to 
evidence that Bonn is adopting a less stringent line in Brussels; 
German ministers have been preoccupied with eastern German aid 
cases, and are more reluctant to upbraid their partners for 
questionable practices than in the past. Since many EC decisions 
regarding eastern Germany, from structural funds to steel aid to 
CAP derogations, must be taken in the Council of Ministers, the 
Germans are fully aware that they risk undermining their own 
position if they challenge other member governments. 


The Eko case again provides a good example. Germany went hat- 
in-hand to the Commission and ultimately the Council to get 
approval of a subsidy package designed to facilitate the sell-off 
of Eko. In so doing, Bonn found itself grouped with Spain and 
Italy, two chronic subsidizers who were seeking special treatment 
for their ailing nationalized firms. As a result of its public 
commitment to Eko, Bonn was able to give only tepid support for 
the Commission's 1994 plan to manage capacity reductions in the 
European steel industry. The resulting delays, as well as the ire 
raised in the non-subsidized parts of the steel sector, led to the 
plan's eventual collapse.31 Moreover, the Eko case left Bonn 
vulnerable to other members' demands for a more lenient approach 
to state aid vis-a-vis their own pet projects, a practice that 
Commission officials describe as “hostage taking."?2 In this 
regulative policy area, the trade-off between long and short-term 
objectives has been severe. 


Trade Policy 


The Federal Republic's postwar trade policy can be described 
succinctly as western-oriented and liberal. West Germany's 
strategy of export-led growth presumed an expanding and 
increasingly barrier-free European market, which enabled German 
firms to achieve scale economies and successfully penetrate 
international markets. Within this basic trade orientation, a 
complex mixture of security interests and domestic politics drove 
West Germany's foreign policy toward the Soviet bloc. Qstpolitik, 
launched by the Brandt-Scheel government in 1970, sought to 


3lwestern German steel producers criticized the German campaign on behalf of 
Eko for allowing the far more egregious instances of subsidization in Spain 
and Italy to go forward with the EC's blessings, and recommended a policy of 
no subsidies to the very end. 

321m November 1994, France held up final approval of the Eko package to win 
Council support for an extension of shipbuilding subsidies, which were due to 
be phased out at the end of the year with German support. See also E. Tucker, 
"EU Ministers Poised to Clear German Steel Aid," Financial Times, 8 December 
1994, 16. 
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institutionalize a regional détente capable of withstanding the 
vicissitudes of broader superpower relations, and to promote the 
domestic cause of unification by drawing its eastern counterpart 
into an ever-deepening web of contacts and ties.33 


Since 1990, there has been no appreciable change in Germany's 
liberal orientation. In fact, many officials argue that Germany's 
interest in free trade intensified after 1990, since the mounting 
costs of unification could only be financed through increased 
exports.34 This commitment did not always manifest itself in 
resolute action, however. In the Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Kohl government was 
very reluctant to isolate the French, which in effect allowed 
Paris to determine the pace and outcome of the GATT negotiations, 
at least from the Community side. The desire to preserve the 
Franco-German partnership, coupled with an almost ingrained 
reluctance to get out front on a controversial issue in the EC/EU, 
is nothing new in Germany's European policy. Although Chancellor 
Kohl worked assiduously behind the scenes to bring about a meeting 
of minds between the American and French negotiating teams in 
December 1993, there is no denying the considerable gap between 
the free trade rhetoric of the German government and its silence 
when confronted with French brinkmanship.?5 


Although unification did not call into question Germany's 
broader trade policy, it framed the trade dimensions of Ostpolitik 
in new ways. In the past, Ostpolitik had served foreign policy 
goals almost exclusively, but it now contained an explicit 
domestic economic rationale. In short, the trade-based promotion 
of economic and political liberalization in the former Soviet bloc 
would contribute to regional stability and rejuvenate the economy 
in the five new Lander, thereby securing a broader foundation for 
the country's export-led growth strategy. 


The new Ostpolitik proceeded along several fronts after 1990. 
Bonn spearheaded the EC initiative to negotiate trade and 
cooperation treaties with its Eastern European neighbors.?® To 


33See Wolfram Hanrieder, Germany, America, Europe: Forty Years of German 
Foreign Policy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), and most recently 
Garton Ash, In Europe's Name. 

34Interview with official in the Federal Ministry of Finances, 11 November 
1992, Bonn; interview with official in the Federal Ministry of Economics, 7 
October 1992, Bonn. 

350fficials described a strategy designed to keep channels of communication 
and discussions open with France, but in a low-profile, back-channel manner so 
as not to drag itself into an uncomfortable public position and so as not to 
increase Mitterand's domestic difficulties. The Bonn leadership's actions, 
here and elsewhere, reveal a sensitivity to Germany's capacity for influence 
and to the everpresent potential for backlash against a more assertive German 
defense of its interests. 

36These include existing and proposed "Europe Agreements" with Poland, 
Hungary, the Czech and Slovak Republics, Bulgaria, Romania, and the Baltic 
republics, and partnership agreements with Russia and the Ukraine. According 


preserve Soviet export markets, the German government requested EC 
derogations to the common external tariff for existing contracts 
between Comecon countries and the former GDR. Italy, France, and 
the UK expressed concerns about a flood of substandard, low-priced 
goods that would endanger the health of their citizens and the 
markets of their firms. After pledging to undertake 
administrative measures to ensure that Comecon goods imported into 
eastern Germany would be consumed within the region, the Germans 
received their derogation. 


What is perhaps most remarkable about Germany's eastern trade 
policy since 1990 is Bonn's decision not to employ overt export 
credits or subsidies to prop up trade with the USSR and its 
successor states, which was estimated to support anywhere from 
400,000 to 700,000 jobs in the eastern Lander. Instead, the 
federal government opted for a program in operation since 1949 -- 
Hermes export credit guarantees -- as the principal trade policy 
instrument for the eastern Lander.?8® After obtaining EC and OECD 
approval, the government implemented a set of special conditions, 
valid only during the 1991 calendar year, for which only eastern 
German firms trading with the Soviet Union were eligible. 9 


The government resorted to Hermes orthodoxy on the basis of an 
optimistic assessment of the challenges facing manufacturing 
industry in the new Lander and of the adjustment process in their 


far-flung markets to the east. The flaws in this reasoning became 
apparent by the end of 1991. First and foremost, markets in 
Eastern Europe and above all the Soviet Union deteriorated 
rapidly, leaving many eastern German firms floundering. Second, 
the assumption that the Soviets would continue to purchase 
products "Made in (eastern) Germany" proved unfounded. Soviet 
importers could now make ready comparisons between the goods on 


to the OECD, the Federal Republic had contributed fully half of all 
international aid to the former eastern bloc up through 1992. “Deutschland 
ist einer der gré&ten Zahler," Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 1 October 1994, 
35. 

37Interview with official in the Europe Division of the Federal Ministry of 
Economics, 9 July 1992, Bonn. 

38Hermes is administered by a state-backed agency, Hermes Kreditversicherungs- 
AG (Hamburg), which pledges to reimburse commercial loans for exports in the 
event the purchasers default on payment. Under the general terms of the 
program in 1990, an eligible firm paid a premium equal to 1 percent of the 
commercial loan taken out to cover an export contract. In return, it received 
insurance coverage on 90 percent of the loan's value. Until a formal default 
was declared, the firm held the outstanding debts. When a foreign purchaser 
was more than 90 days late in payment, the firm was entitled to file a claim 
with the government, which paid off the insurance claim and assumed the firm's 
debts and claims against the foreign purchaser. For a technical discussion of 
government-funded export credit insurance in Germany, see I. Hichert, 
Staatliche Exportabsicherung (Cologne: Deutscher Instituts-Verlag, 1986). 


39Bonn originally asked for a longer duration and an extension of the 
conditions to cover trade with Eastern European countries. The EC and OECD 
poured cold water on these demands, and Bonn settled for the temporal and 
geographical limitations contained in the final arrangements. 


offer from the ex-DDR and the more sophisticated - and often 
cheaper - products available on world markets. 


In January 1992, the government decided to place a DM5 billion 
cap on the annual Hermes budget for the former USSR, bowing to 
concerns expressed in interministerial discussions about the 
increasingly subsidy-like character of assistance. In response to 
the precipitous decline in exports to the former Soviet republics 
and related complications in the THA-led privatization process, 
the federal government announced a few months later that it would 
undertake a review of trade policy toward the east, and in 
particular consider alternatives to Hermes. Many of the more 
ambitious or unorthodox proposals came from outside ministerial 
Circles: THA, BDI, BGA, Ost-Ausschu&S der Deutschen Wirtschaft, 
public authorities in the new Lander, and the SPD opposition to 
name a few. They included measures to enable the CIS countries to 
mortgage raw materials like oil and natural gas against immediate 
deliveries of manufactured goods from eastern German firms, 
liquidity assistance for THA firms to cover exports to the CIS for 
which payment was promised but not received, and allowing the CIS 
to pay for eastern German exports in rubles, which would be placed 
in an account and used by Bonn to finance German direct investment 
or joint ventures in these countries, with eastern German firms 
compensated by indirect federal payments in DMark. 


The government announced the results of the review in September 
1992. The various unorthodox alternatives and/or complements to 
Hermes were considered and ultimately rejected primarily on the 
grounds of cost, but also because of their fundamental 
incompatibility with existing trade commitments to the EC, OECD, 
and GATT. Instead, the government called on firms in the former 
GDR to reorient toward western markets with the help of the THA. 
Bonn stated that there would be no increase the Hermes budget for 
the time being, since DM1.8 billion of the original DM5 billion 
remained unclaimed. However, the option to raise the budget 
ceiling in the future was left open. Existing Hermes guidelines 
were modified to include barter-exchange, and certain guarantee 
deadlines for the CIS countries were extended into 1993. Bonn 
also funded several flanking measures in the areas of foreign 
advertising, industry shows, and export advisory services. The 
government described the entire package as revenue-neutral. 


Since then, the government has approved Hermes guarantees on a 
case by case basis, with preference given to viable THA firms 
central to the regional economy, and has given no sign of 
reconsidering the basic thrust of the September 1992 decision. 
The Hermes budget for the CIS states continued to shrink over the 
course of 1993-95, and a major overhaul of the program in 1994 
raised insurance premiums for eastern trade to reflect the greater 
risk of default for export contracts to that part of the world. 
Thus, in the face of considerable domestic pressure and a 
deteriorating situation in the former Soviet Republics, Bonn 
continues to hold to a basically liberal, market-oriented trade 
policy out of budgetary and international considerations. 


The Common Agricultural Program 


Bonn's policy toward the CAP was predicated on the relative 
structural homogeneity of the West German farming sector.‘ German 
governments pursued a consistent CAP policy that centered around 
the maintenance of high prices for its farmers, and structural 
assistance for the predominantly small-scale farms in the sector. 
The introduction of monetary compensatory accounts (MCAs) in the 
1970s, complemented by the introduction of the so-called 
switchover mechanism, proved to be an important vehicle for Bonn's 
basic policy objective, since it shielded German farmers from the 
price reductions otherwise necessitated by the appreciation of the 
DMark.*1 Whenever the issue of CAP reform took center stage in 
Brussels, Germany's preferred position was to address chronic 
agricultural surpluses through set-asides and co-payment 
procedures, “which would leave reasonable scope for increases in 
prices during annual farm prices reviews. "4? 


The challenge to Germany's CAP policy posed by unification 
resided in the distinctiveness of eastern German agriculture. 
Property relations on the land were dominated by state-owned farms 
and collectives.43 The level of employment in the sector stood at 
approximately 825,000 in 1989, or 10 percent of the total 
workforce - double the figure for West Germany. Average farm size 
in the GDR (11,120 acres) dwarfed the typical western farm of just 
over 40 acres.*4 


Taken together, these three characteristics virtually guaranteed 
that the federal government would have to contend with sharp 
conflicts in Bonn, and quite possibly in Brussels. Convergence to 
the western mean would entail a wrenching upheaval, accompanied by 
massive job shedding and a radical contraction in the amount of 
land devoted to farming.*> Moreover, the prospect of large, 
efficient producers in the five new Lander was bound to elicit 
concern among the smaller, family-owned farms in western Germany, 


40The following discussion of pre-unification Germany and the CAP is based on 
Gisela Hendriks, Germany and European Intecration: The Common Agricultural 
Policy (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1991). 

*41Sstudies estimate that prices for agricultural products in Germany during the 
1970s were ten percent and more above the average EC price level. Ibid, 60. 
42Tbid, 75. 

43In 1989, they employed over 95 percent of agricultural workers, and 
accounted for 87 percent of annual output and almost 90 percent of total 
acreage. Presse- und Informationsamt der Bundesregierung, Unsere 
Landwirtschaft (Bonn, 1992), 20. 

44Grit Viertel, "Gemeinsame Agrarpolitik und neve Bundeslander," in Lippert et 
al, Die EG und die neven Bundeslaénder, 211. Large farms in the eastern part 
of Germany were not an artifact of the SED regime; the region was at one time 
the seat of the Prussian landed aristocracy. 

45By mid-1994, employment in the eastern agricultural sector had dropped to 20 
percent of its pre-unification level. “Agrarstrukturen noch im Wandel," 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 7 January 1994, 12. 


particularly in Bavaria and Baden-Wiirttemberg.4® Any regional 
conflicts between eastern and western German farmers would in all 
likelihood spill over onto the CAP agenda, which, largely but not 
exclusively at Bonn's insistence, had been tailored to accommodate 
small-scale farmers. Amending the CAP and national agricultural 
programs required Council approval. 


The recasting of Germany's agricultural sector occurred amidst a 
sweeping reform of the CAP initiated by the Commission and 
protracted negotiations over the Uruguay Round of the GATT, both 
of which put additional strains on Bonn's traditional preference 
for a high-price, supply-side, small-farm approach to agricultural 
policy. In 1991, the European Commissioner for Agriculture, Ray 
MacSharry, published a set of reform proposals that broke with 
past CAP orthodoxy, which had sought to use the price mechanism as 
the principal means of insulating farmers from the economic 
vagaries of their chosen calling. At the center of the MacSharry 
reforms was a substantial reduction in the price support for 
cereals. Farmers were to be compensated for resulting income 
losses by means of direct transfer payments, the receipt of which 
was conditional on their participation in compulsory set-aside 
schemes. According to the principle of "modulation," small farms 
were to receive full compensation, whereas larger farms would be 
entitled to partial compensation.*? Combined with GATT-related 
pressures to further reduce EC production and export subsidies for 
agricultural products, the MacSharry initiative challenged 
Germany's traditional position on the CAP. 


After the publication of the MacSharry proposals, Germany's 
agriculture minister, Ignaz Kiechle, stated publicly on numerous 
occasions his principled opposition not just to cereal price cuts, 
but to the conceptual foundations of the reforin package - direct 
income transfers. Kiechle's statements drew angry responses from 
various industry associations at home, and on more than one 
occasion elicited open disagreement from the federal economics 
minister, yet they were never disavowed by the Chancellor. 
Kiechle advocated additional set-aside programs, quota schemes, 
and co-payment programs to address the problems of overproduction. 


Germany approached the final negotiating round in Brussels 
firmly opposed to a price reduction of the magnitude proposed by 
the Commission, and was counting on the French to hold the line at 
a 20% reduction or less. However, in the weeks prior to the 
decisive Council meeting in May 1992, France signaled a 
willingness to accept much larger reductions, a conversion 
designed to take the steam out of the GATT export subsidy spat 


461ndeed, by 1993 many eastern German farms had reached a respectable level of 
profitability. See for example Heike Gébel, “Borchert verdrgert die Bauern, " 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 18 February 1994, 14; and "Die ostdeutschen 
Bauern verdienen mehr als ihre Kollegen im Westen," Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 10 May 1994, 18. 

47See Alan Swinbank, "CAP Reform, 1992," Journal of Common Market Studies 
31(September 1993), 359-72. 
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with the Americans by bringing European grain prices much closer 
to the world price. This course of action, which would not 
necessarily harm the comparatively more efficient French grain 
farmers, was intended to cast Paris in a progressive light.‘*® 


Abandoned by the French, the German delegation found itself 
isolated in the Council, a position that officials described as 
“unacceptable." This assessment was grounded in the specific 
issues facing the twelve agricultural ministers; Germany would be 
perceived as blocking any possible agreement on GATT, something to 
which its leaders were publicly committed. For the German 
government, said one ministry official, "GATT and CAP have been 
from the beginning two sides of the same coin." Yet this internal 
evaluation of what constituted acceptable behavior drew on more 
general norms to which German officials had always been extremely 
sensitive. Remarking that the Council veto had become an option 
devoid of legitimacy, a ministry official explained that Kiechle's 
only option was to change tack.*% Resigned to the inevitable, 
Kiechle sought full compensation for farmers through the direct 
transfer mechanism, as well as additional flanking measures to 
cushion the shock. Bonn's assent represented not just a sharp 
break with its past position in the Council, but also a last- 
minute, public U-turn by its minister. 


Thus, after long and often acrimonious negotiations, the EC's 
agricultural ministers agreed to a CAP reform that bore a strong 
familial resemblance to the original MacSharry model. The 
agreement provided for a 35 percent reduction in the price support 
for cereals over a four year period; compensatory direct income 
transfers, linked to a compulsory set-aside scheme, were also 
approved. The Council rejected the principle of "modulation"; all 
farms, and not just smaller enterprises, would receive full 
compensation for lost income. Moreover, small farms were exempted 
from the set-aside requirement. 


The new Lander surfaced during the negotiations, but according 
to agriculture ministry officials, they were treated as a separate 
issue and played no part in their minister's appraisal of the 
broader reform package.°®° More than one official remarked that if 
the new Lander had not existed, the outcome in May would have been 


48tnterview with official in the Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry, 11 June 1992, Bonn. 

49Interview with official in the Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry, 11 June 1992, Bonn. Apparently, the agriculture ministry and (by 
implication) the German government were willing to write off a GATT agreement 
if this was the will of the Council, but they were unwilling to carry the 
blame alone. 

5°Fastern German farmers neither believed themselves to be in a position to 
compete in Community markets, nor did they ask Bonn to push for adoption of 
the Commission's proposals. Despite the divided nature of agricultural 
interest group politics in the five new Lander, eastern German farmers 
supported the DBV's stance on the CAP reforms, and looked to their peak 
association to defend their interests in Brussels. 
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the same. The subject of discussion was the way in which the 
original MacSharry proposals discriminated against farms in the 
eastern Lander. The principle of "modulation," as well as a 
number of compensatory ceilings and formulae related to other 
product categories like cattle farming, would have seriously 
disadvantaged large farms in the former GDR at a critical point in 
their sector's transition to capitalist agricultural production. 
Bonn won concessions from the Commission and Council members 
because German officials decided not to press for EC-wide changes 
in the various offending regulations, but to seek narrow 
derogations of limited duration for its eastern German farmers.5! 


Although unification played no overt role in bringing about the 
1992 reform of the CAP, it would be premature to conclude that 
unification has had or will have little measurable impact on 
German agricultural objectives. A comprehensive reassessment of 
German agricultural objectives is taking place in the aftermath of 
unification. The slow, painstaking move toward a policy based on 
an efficiency rationale, which has been underway since the early 
1980s, received a substantial push from unification. This is 
reflected in a number of areas, from intangibles like the national 
"discourse" on agricultural policy>? to concrete proposals to bring 
national agricultural programs in line with the needs of larger, 
more efficient farms. 


The shift in emphasis is clearly relative, and applies much more 
to policies designed to reshape the structure of the agricultural 
sector than to pricing policy. Overall, the German government 
shows no signs of adopting a zealous, missionary approach to the 
reform of the CAP. Since 1992, the agriculture ministry has 
consistently resisted attempts by the Commission to push through 
price reductions on cereals and other products that go beyond the 
letter and spirit of the May 1992 Council decision. Minister 
Borchert has recommended "a phase of tranquillity and 
consolidation" following the 1992 decision, and has rejected calls 
for “a reform of the reform." 


Thus, German support for the members of the efficiency-oriented 
coalition in the Agricultural Council - Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark - has been and will continue to be episodic in the 
near term. Germany's approach to the CAP will be shaped by forces 


Sifhe one exception was the abandonment of modulation, which was brought about 
by EC members with significant numbers of farms above the full-compensation 
threshold (e.g. Germany and Britain). 

S2according to an official in Bonn, the current agriculture minister, Jochen 
Borchert, makes many more references to efficient farming structures, and far 
fewer allusions to the mythical “ba&éuerliche Familienbetrieb” (small family 
farm), than did his predecessor, Ignaz Kiechle. 

53*Borchert kritisiert die Agrarpreisvorschlage,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 11 February 1993, 13. Whereas in the past, the German motto on the 
CAP was "Mengenreduzierung statt Preisreduzierung,” the current approach, in 
line with the 1992 CAP decision, is “Mengenriickfitthrung gegen 
Einkommensausgleich.". 


at both the domestic and supranational levels, including the 
ongoing transition in the eastern German agricultural sector, GATT 
commitments, stringent budget ceilings on EU agricultural 
expenditure, and the anticipated financial and administrative 
strains of EU expansion to Eastern Europe. Germany, motivated by 
altered domestic parameters and by its intense support for eastern 
enlargement (a goal not unrelated to unification), will become an 
increasingly important swing vote on EU agricultural policy. 


The Structural Funds 


Of the four regulative policies discussed here, the structural 
funds** provide the clearest evidence of the triumph of West 
Germany's long-term over its short term interests. Strong German 
opposition to this Community policy could have been expected for 
several reasons. As the EC's wealthiest member and de facto 
paymaster, Germany footed the bill for the structural funds, yet 
received a trifling share of the outlays designed to improve the 
spatial distribution of investment and social capital within the 
internal market. Germany also found itself targeted by the EC's 
competition rules, which the Commission used to reduce the amount 
of territory covered by federal and state regional assistance 
programs.°55 Finally, the evolution of the funds in the 1980s, in 
particular the strengthening of the Commission's role and its 
links to subnational actors, placed great strains on 
intergovernmental relations within the Federal Republic.>*® 


In spite of these drawbacks, German governments endorsed the 
official rationale underpinning cohesion policy, as well as its 
unofficial role as the principal mechanism by which grand bargains 
were struck in exchange for side payments.5’? In short, the 
structural funds addressed both socioeconomic and political 
cohesion, and the latter in particular was central to Germany's 
conception of EC constitutive politics. Germany gave voice to its 
financial concerns by demanding improvements in the efficacy of 
the structural funds and a consistent focus on the EC's neediest 
areas. The government accepted the implications of Community 
regional priorities, which resulted in a negligible share of fund 


54~he structural funds consist of the European Social Fund (ESF), the Guidance 
section of the Common Agricultural Program, the European Regional Development 
Fund (ERDF), and (as of Maastricht) the cohesion fund. 

55In 1988, Bonn bowed to Commission pressure and reduced the percentage of the 
population covered by federal and state assisted areas from 45 percent to 39 
percent. 

*6Jeffrey Anderson, "Skeptical Reflections on a Europe of Regions: Britain, 


Germany, and the European Regional Development Fund," Journal of Public Policy 
10 (October-December 1990), 417-47. 


°7See Bulmer and Paterson, The Federal Republic of Germany and the European 
Community, 202-22 for a case study of Germany's role in the formation of the 
largest of the structural funds, the ERDF. On the structural funds and side 
payments, see Marks, “Structural Policy in the European Community." 
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expenditure for Germany, and provided wary support for the reform 
initiatives of the 1980s. 


These tensions within an otherwise consistent German approach to 
the structural funds were exposed by unification. The Bonn 
government, in accord with its rosy estimates of the time frame 
for economic take-off in eastern Germany, regarded EC cohesion 
policy not as an additional source of development assistance, but 
as a potentially disruptive factor in Germany's relations with 
other EC members and in domestic intergovernmental relations. 
With unification increasingly likely, Chancellor Kohl offered in 
April 1990 to waive structural fund assistance for the ex-GDR in 
exchange for permission to restructure the region on the basis of 
domestic initiatives consistent with Community law. In this 
manner, Bonn hoped to dispel the concerns of southern members 
about a potential competitor for structural assistance and to 
minimize the Commission's influence over the economics of 
unification. 


The Community never gave serious consideration to this offer; in 
August 1990, the Commission budgeted an additional ECU 3 billion 
for the ex-GDR over the period 1991-1993, and listed the region as 
an assisted area sui generis in view of the absence of reliable 
data on the economic situation there. The Commission made final 
approval of the assistance package contingent on Bonn's enactment 
of promised reductions in the proportion of the western German 
population covered by the national program, which occurred in 
January 1991. 


Soon thereafter, demands emanating from the new Lander created 
more strains on Bonn's traditional approach to the structural 
funds, which eventually caused the government to reorient its 
approach to this policy area. The impetus resided in the 
Maastricht treaty's pledge to institute a new cohesion fund and to 
consider substantial increases in expenditure levels for the three 
original structural funds. The so-called Delors II budget proposal 
envisioned a doubling of structural assistance (defined as 
structural funds plus cohesion) for Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Ireland over the period 1994-97. For eastern Germany, the 
Commission proposed a continuation of its special status, and a 66 
percent increase in its allotment of the three principal 
structural funds, a figure in line with proposed increases for the 
Objective 1 regions.*® 


In Germany, reactions split initially along federal lines. The 
eastern Lander cried foul, arguing that since their region had 
been underfunded in 1991, an across-the-board increase would lock 
in the original inequity. Bonn, joined by other wealthy member 
governments, voiced strong dissatisfaction as well, but focused on 


S8about two-thirds of the proposed doubling of assistance for the poor four 
was to come via the three main structural funds, with the other third 
contributed by the new cohesion fund. Germany is not eligible for cohesion 
fund assistance. 


what it viewed as an unacceptable increase in the Community budget 
ceiling from 1.2 to 1.37 percent of Community GDP. 


Soon after the publication of the original Delors II package, 
the new Lander launched a campaign for Objective 1 status anda 
commensurate increase in funding. Regional advocates sought to 
build an objective case based on unemployment rates, 
infrastructure, and per capita GDP, and asked that current data be 
incorporated into the statistical base used by the Commission to 
designate Objective 1 regions.°5? This seemingly innocuous proposal 
contained political dynamite, however, since inclusion of the ex- 
GDR data would have resulted in a significant lowering of the 
Community average, which in turn would have left a handful of 
existing Objective 1 regions above the program's threshold.®® Both 
Brussels and Bonn reacted with consternation, since to support 
this demand would have required German officials to backtrack on 
their pledge not to advance eastern German interests at the 
expense of poorer Community members. 


The second contentious demand tabled by the eastern German 
Lander was for a two- to three-fold increase in their allocation, 
placing the region on a par with Objective 1 regions in the 
Mediterranean periphery such as Greece or Portugal.®! Once again, 
Bonn reacted with embarrassed silence, while representatives of 
the poorer EC members pointed out that such comparisons omitted a 
very important variable - the size and wealth of the national 
economy, which bestowed on the eastern Lander a considerably 
higher development potential over the long run than that enjoyed 
by the Objective 1 "regions" of Portugal and Greece. 


The German government found itself in an increasingly difficult 
position, especially with regard to the question of funding. On 
the one hand, it had no desire to precipitate an dramatic 
expansion of the EC budget at a time when public support for a 
more perfect European union was on the decline, along with 
Germany's ability to foot the bill. On the other hand, the 
government was drawn increasingly into open support for the 
demands of the eastern Lander, as the scale of economic misery in 
the east (and the fragility of economic assumptions in Bonn) 
became apparent. Thus, a new role, namely that of demandeur, 
began to take shape alongside Bonn's traditional one of Community 
paymaster. The federal government's torn loyalties threatened to 


*9These regions, which enjoy the highest assistance priority within the 
structural funds, are defined as those in which per capita GDP is 75 percent 
or less of the Community average. 

60In fact, unpublished data collected by the Bonn economics ministry suggested 
that the inclusion of eastern Germany in the calculation of average per capita 
GDP in the Community lowered the result by a little over three percentage 
points in 1991. 

61The 1991-93 structural fund package for the eastern Lander worked out to 64 
ECU per capita, which compared unfavorably to the EC average for Objective 1 


regions (130 ECU per person), to say nothing of Portugal's figure (over 200 
ECU per person). 


play into the Commission's hands; although favorably inclined to 
the region's demand for Objective 1 status, Delors argued that if 
Bonn wanted more money for the east, it would have to support an 
increase in the EC's budgetary ceiling. Bonn countered by 
recommending internal shifts in budgetary spending priorities to 
free up the necessary resources for the eastern Lander. This 
strategy also aimed to calm fears on the European periphery. 


Bonn's dilemma eased with the Danish rejection of the TEU in 
June 1992. The resulting shock wave, which threw the Commission 
and its ambitious vision of a post-Maastricht Europe on the 
defensive, killed the original Delors II package and thereby freed 
Bonn to support eastern German demands without fear of falling 
prey to Delors's budgetary logic. Within two months, the Bonn 
government had gone public with its support for comparable 
treatment of the new Lander to that received by Objective 1 
regions. Officials in the economics ministry confirmed that Bonn 
was seeking an ECU per capita figure for the eastern Lander 
consistent with the EC average for an Objective 1 region. ®? 


At the Lisbon summit in June 1992, the heads of government 
agreed that the five new Lander and east Berlin would gain 
Objective 1 status as of 1994. This was in effect a political 
decision; the Commission, backed by the poorer EC members, argued 
strenuously against the inclusion of the eastern German data on 
technical grounds, and Bonn declined to press the issue for fear 
of setting off a crisis within the Community. 


At the Edinburgh summit in December 1992, Germany entered the 
negotiations having put forward no concrete numbers as to the 
budget ceiling or any specific line items, including the 
structural fund allotment for the new Lander. The rationale 
behind this approach was summed up aptly by a finance ministry 
official: "If Bonn were to advance any proposal with a firm 
number, it could be absolutely certain that the final decision 
would be some figure above that number."®? The government's 
reticence was also suggestive of its characteristic reluctance to 
antagonize both the poorer members of the Community, interested in 
preserving their structural fund entitlements, and wealthier 
members like Britain, which were trying to hold the line on 
Community spending. Overall, this strategy placed Bonn in its 
preferred role of consensus builder; indeed, Kohl was instrumental 
in forging a compromise between the more spendthrift Spanish and 
the more austere British proposals. In the end, the EC Twelve 
decided to extend the five year budget plan to seven years (1993- 
99), and to increase the budget ceiling from 1.2 to 1.27 percent 
of Community GDP over that same period. 


62Interview with official in the Europe Division of the Federal Ministry of 
Economics, 22 July 1992, Bonn. 

63Interview with official in the Federal Ministry of Finances, 13 November 
1992, Bonn. 


Within the larger settlement, the budgetary parameters for the 
four structural funds were also discussed. Bargaining snagged on 
a last minute reversal in Bonn's negotiating position; the German 
delegation pushed for the inclusion of eastern Germany in the 
Commission's data base. Officials appear to have reached the 
conclusion that the former GDR should no longer be treated as a 
special case. In their view, increased assistance for eastern 
Germany was entirely consistent with the fund's long-standing goal 
of targeting the neediest regions in the EC, which called for an 
allocation based on objective data. Bonn officials also believed 
that inclusion of the data would bolster Germany's claims to the 
maximum possible allotment for the new Objective 1 region. 


Final agreement on the structural funds occurred in July 1993. 
The outcome effectively doubled assistance levels for the poorer 
member governments. Both the Commission and Council accepted in 
principle the inclusion of the data from the ex-GDR; the eastern 
Lander received approximately 27 billion DM over the seven year 
period beginning in 1994, which placed Germany's Objective 1 
region squarely on the EC mean. Reports out of Brussels suggested 
that the award level was in part motivated by concern within the 
Commission over growing anti-EC sentiment in Germany, centered 
around the feeling that Brussels was abandoning (western) Germany 
to deal with the problems in its eastern region alone. 


Bonn's achievements on behalf of the new Lander came with a 
price tag. Within Germany, the outcome set the stage for east- 
west territorial conflicts, as area coverage in Germany's national 
regional policy continued to shrink in the face of continued 
pressure from EC competition policy. In 1991, the government 
agreed to a reduction in area coverage in western Germany to 27 
percent of the population by the end of 1993; this figure declined 
to 22 percent in 1994. Furthermore, interministerial conflicts 
surrounding access to EC funds for the Objective 1 region in the 
east broke out in Bonn soon after the 1994 decision; stoked by the 
Commission, these conflicts pitted the transportation, 
environment, and research & technology ministries against the 
economics ministry, and resulted in a small though significant 
loss of the latter's control over distribution of the funds. 


At the supranational level, the German delegation paid for its 
Objective 1 region with an increase in the Community budget at 
Edinburgh, albeit one well below the target set out in the 
original Delors II package. More central to the regulative policy 
in question, though, German officials achieved a technically sound 
decision for their new Objective 1 region, but at the price of 
further damage to the principles underpinning the structural 
funds. In return for the inclusion of the eastern German data, the 
Commission and Council insisted that any region entitled to 
Objective 1 status (including exceptional cases) prior to the 
inclusion of the data be so designated for the period 1994-99. 
Thus, Germany agreed to turn a blind eye to compensatory political 
decisions that expanded Objective 1 area coverage from 21.7 
percent to 26.6 percent of the Community population, and that 
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resulted in the incorporation of six new designated regions in 
which GDP per capita lay markedly above the 75 percent threshold. ® 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Unification did not precipitate a major domestic reevaluation of 
Germany in Europe. Amid the domestic and international upheaval 
associated with unification, the factors contributing to Germany's 
distinctive blend of constitutive and regulative politics remained 
largely intact; these include domestic conceptions of interest and 
identity, as well as international expectations of appropriate 
German behavior on the world stage. Thus, key ingredients of soft 
power remain in place, and it is still possible to interpret 
Germany's approach to the EC/EU in terms consistent with the pre- 
unification period, as outlined earlier in this paper. 


To suggest, however, that nothing has changed in the German- 
European relationship since 1990 is inaccurate. Journalistic 
accounts of a more assertive German posture on issues ranging from 
the budget to the status of the German language in official EU 
business are now commonplace.® Clearly, seamless continuity is an 
inappropriate description of united Germany's European policy, and 
in this conclusion I would like to review and explore the relevant 
aspects revealed in the realm of EC/EU regulative politics. 


Initially, the German government, buttressed by broad public 
support in both the western and eastern parts of the country, 
undertook to preserve a basic continuity in approach to Europe. 
This followed naturally from Bonn's approach to German economic 
and monetary union, which envisioned a rapid transfer of West 
German institutions and identity to the east. The federal 
government sought extremely limited derogations and other forms of 
special treatment from the EC, and did not to attempt to bring 
Community regulative policy regimes in line with eastern German 
requirements, to say nothing of a new post-unification domestic 
economic model. Generally speaking, the Federal Republic acted as 
a policy-taker in Europe between 1990 and 1992; that is, it chose 
to submit to established procedures and related outcomes.®® Bonn 
held to the pre-unification formula: EC regulative politics as a 
means to constitutive ends and to domestic system requirements. 


During this period, however, domestic pressures were building 
that would eventually unsettle the pre-unification equilibria 
established in several EC regulative areas. These pressures 
originated in the east -- specifically, from actors whose short 


64see R. Waniek, “EG-Regionalpolitik fiir die Jahre 1994 bis 1999," 
Wirtschaftsdienst 1(1994), 43-9. 

65,,. Barber, "Kohl learns to say Nein to EC partners," Financial Times, 21 
October 1993, 2. 

66The one exception occurred in the structural funds; Kohl's request to leave 


the eastern region outside the EC policy framework was brushed aside by the 
Commission, however. 


term material interests were ill served by Bonn's priorities in 
Brussels. The demands of the new Lander, employers and trade 
unions in the unprivatized sector, and farmers began to resonate 
in an increasingly inhospitable politico-economic context in Bonn. 
The less supportive domestic environment can be traced in part to 
the events of 1989-90; for example, budgetary strains generated by 
the mounting costs of unification led to a full scale debate about 
Germany's contribution to EU financing which is now spilling onto 
the EU agenda.®’ It can also be attributed to widespread public 
disillusionment and frustration over recent European developments, 
from economic and monetary union to Bosnia. 


Although eastern German pressures for change surfaced in each of 
the four regulative policy areas, they did not translate into 
uniform changes in Germany's approach; in fact, what emerges is a 
mixed pattern of change and continuity. By far the most visible 
and formal national policy shift has occurred in the structural 
funds, whereas a more nuanced and drawn out change is underway in 
the CAP. On the question of state aid, Germany's official 
position remains unchanged, although its actions suggest an 
amended set of principles at work. In trade, continuity reigns. 


To explain this cross-policy variation would take us well beyond 
the scope of this paper. Factors such as the political resources 
available to eastern German actors®® and the degree of congruence 
between German and EU policy practice®? conceivably helped to 
produce these outcomes. What concerns us here is the fact that, 
overall, Germany's European policies after 1989 continue to be 
driven by long-range concerns about process and principles, but 
increasingly, close attention is paid to short-term distributive 
outcomes and the net pay-off to Germany. 


What are the implications of this subtle yet tangible change? 
Let us begin with the specific areas of regulative politics in 
question. In some cases, Bonn's pursuit of short-term returns is 


67*Waigel Wants Early Talks on EU Finances,” Reuters, 21 June 1995. Germany 
financed 28.7 percent of the EC budget in 1992; this figure rose to 30.2 
percent in 1993. Internal data from the Federal Ministry of Finances. 

68In the two instances of official policy change, the eastern German La&nder 
are formal participants in the domestic policy process, and enjoy 
institutionalized access to EU arenas. In the case of competition policy, 
where an unofficial shift occurred, the Lander enjoyed privileged access to 
the THA. In the one case of regulative continuity, eastern German pressure 
took the form of a classic lobby led by producer-groups. In short, based on 
this limited selection of regulative policy areas, Land participation appears 
to be crucial to effecting a change in the federal government's position. 
69Tf one compares the degree of congruence between German and EU principles 
underlying these four policy areas, the following rank ordering emerges, in 
descending order of congruence: trade, agriculture, state aid, and structural 
funds. This list roughly parallels the observed pattern of change and 
continuity. It is possible that where established EU frameworks closely 
mirror German practice, Bonn has been able to resist much more effectively 
eastern demands that are, by the standards of the prevailing West German 
economic model, unorthodox. 
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unlikely to generate long-term damage to its established 
objectives. For example, Germany justified its demand for an 
Objective 1 region in the east in terms of its long-held position 
that the funds should be targeted at the poorest of the EC's poor 
regions; as long as Germany contains the poorest region in the 
Community, it is entitled to a commensurate level of assistance. 


In other cases, however, long-term negative consequences are far 
more likely. German weakness - i.e. the extreme economic 
vulnerability of key THA firms and the crushing political pressure 
for action that results - has led to a rawer exercise of German 
influence on questions of state aid for individual privatization 
cases. Yet Germany has paid a price for its assertiveness on 
behalf of eastern German firms -- namely, weakened leverage on the 
subsidization practices of other member countries. This in turn 
undermines the broader EU regulative regime governing state aid. 


Weightier problems loom in the realm of constitutive politics. 
Up to and including the Maastricht treaty, integration thrived on 
an implicit bargain between Germany and the other members. In 
exchange for the invisible benefits provided by the internal 
market and democratic multilateralism, Germany agreed to 
underwrite the European project and to wield its influence ina 
most unobtrusive manner. Unification challenged the foundations 
of this bargain by injecting a potential contradiction into 
Germany's comfortable fusion of regulative and constitutive 
politics. At the level of inter-state relations, the uniting of 
the two Germanies accentuated deeply entrenched anxieties among 
its neighbors about German power and intentions. More than 
perhaps ever, Germans were expected to walk, talk, and act softly. 
At the same time, however, unification reshuffled the domestic 
cards, introducing profound changes in the political and economic 
context in which European policy is made. New, hard material 
interests, overlaid on the older institutional and normative 
interests, are rendering it politically difficult for the German 
government to exercise soft power in Brussels. The implications 
of this development, both for Germany and for the European Union 
as a whole, have yet to be sorted out. 
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.the existence of such thinly populated countries as 
unrestrictedly sovereign states is impossible without the 
support of larger States which in turn have to be paid for 
their protection by certain concessions. It is not so long 
ago that independent State existence was contingent upon 
lilitary strength and healthy finance. 


Modern political science measures not only the juridical 
sovereignty but the empirical reality of states by military 
conscription and tax collection. Because in early modern Europe, 
as Charles Tilly so felicitously put it, "the state made war and 
war made the state," the domestic institutional configuration of 
the modern state and the Westphalian international system that 
arose with it reflect an intimate association of military power 
and the economic means to finance it. Yet, as Alfred Bonne 
observed about the Middle East, by the end of the Secon 
1d system permitted independent statehood in 

y strength or healthy finance. 

bestowed upon post-imperial states in 
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titutions of governance actually had 

1 clear, however, for the Arab 
Virtually every known regime except 

the course of time, it because 
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regard the states of the Middle East share many of 
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"Alan Richards and John Waterbury report World Bank estimates 
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governments, whether led by patrimonial monarchs or vanguard 
parties, routinely sought legitimacy neither as democratic 
representatives of the citizens nor as technocratic engineers of 
economic development but as defenders and guardians of their 
subjects (or the masses, for those regimes inclined to socialist 
rhetoric): "security" was the justification of choice for much 
government policy. Finally, massive spending programs to promote 
the welfare (and loyalty) of their citizens had been instituted 
nearly everywhere, even at the cost of staggering debt. 

This pattern, though widespread in the Arab world, was far 
from universal. oth military and social spending in Taiwan and 
Korea, for example, have been low in the post-war period: in the 
mid-1970s, those countries spent between 4 and 10 percent of GNP 
on defense and little more than one percent on social insurance, 
public health, public assistance. welfare and veterans’ benefits, 
averaging about 6 percent on defense and welfare combined.* By 
contrast, during the 1970s, seven Arab countries spent over 10 
percent of GNP on defense alone, while Egypt's consumer subsidy 
expenditures alone ran at 7 percent of GDP. 
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the states of the Arab oil producing countries exhibit these 
features, however, most of the non-oil producing countries do as 
well. Oil revenues alone, or even large incomes from other 
sources such as phosphate exports, labor remittances, or transit 
fees from pipelines and canal traffic may be considered to play a 
contributing role but they cannot be said to be the sole cause. 
Alternately, a large and paternalistic state is sometimes 
thought to be native to the region: a legacy of the Ottoman 
Empire®; a reflection of patriarchal traditions in Arab 
society’; an indication of the continuing power of Islamic 
political theory and practice’*®. Large, paternalistic and 
indebted states are also evident, if not equally typical, in 
regions which are neither Arab nor Muslim, including Latin 
America and sub-Saharan Africa, however, suggesting that local 
historical i cultural factors cannot be attributed exclusive 
explana the mechanisms by which "tradition" 
and "cult upposed influence are usually 
underspeci ularly since many of the post-independence 
"modernist" in their ideological stance. 
they inadvertently fell prey to 
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with producing the power and 
the Arab world. Richards and 
, that while there may have been 
c, interventionist state in 
uch states in the region is a 
they suggest, "the 
lonial era, concerned with law, order, 
evoked their opposites, states that 
life among their citizens."” 
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Croom, Helm, 1987). 


Interest Groups and Political Development 
Princeton University Press, 1984), for 
example, i The State Tradition in Turkey (London: 
Eothen Press, 


°see, for example, Hisham Sharabi, Neopatriarchy: A Theory o 
Distorted Change in Arab Society (New York: Oxford University Press 
(1988). 


ee James Bill and Robert Springborg, Politics in the Middle 
urth edition, New York: HarperCollins (1994) 

Richards and Waterbury, Political Economy of the Middle 

In a similar vein, Roger Owen attributes the growth 

in the Middle East after independence to "the need to 

urity after the departure of the colonial power; the 

tablish control over the whole of the new national 
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The post-independence rulers of the Arab world doubtless 
rejected much of the despised colonial order. In winning 
international recognition of their sovereignty, however, they not 
only tacitly conceded the Western definition of, and norms for, 
participation in the international system but also accepted many 
of the domestic institutional arrangements bequeathed them by 
their imperial creators. As David Stark has observed about post- 
communist Eastern Europe, even in circumstances in which radical 
change is universally viewed as desirable, the watchword is far 
more often continuity. Existing institutions and practices, both 
domestic and international, provide resources for advocates of 
certain policies over others, limiting options, precluding 
choices.** Just as the international system into which these 
"new states" of the Middle East were inducted in the aftermath of 

_was a Western invention, SO too were the 
frameworks with which S olities were 


n the Arab world--tutelary, 
ovident--is neither a perennial feature 
landscape nor novel invention 
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the state to promote large 
nt and social welfare." (State Power 
ian Modern Middle East New York: 


ors who seek to move in new directions 

e constrained by existing institutional 

limit the field of action, preclude some 
certain courses. But institutions also 

selection of some strategies over others. 

5 introduce change need resources to overcome 
change. This use of existing institutionalized 
a principal part of the seeming paradox that even (and 
instances of transformation are marked by path 
." (David Stark, "Path Dependence and Privatization 
Strategies in East-Central Europe," in Vedat Milor, ed., Changing 
Political Economies: Privatization in Post-Communist and Reforming 
Communist States (Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1993) 
Crawford Young makes a remarkably similar observation in discussion 
the colonial state in Africa: "...the colonial state lives, 
absorbed into the structures of the independent polity. A state, 
once institutionalized, has a formidable capacity for its own 
reproduction across time and in the face of systematic efforts by 
new regimes to “yo cee forms and build new blueprints. (The 
African ] ] 1 Comparative Perspective (New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 
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the world and as a result their legacies are manifold. There 
were discernable patterns in imperial policy and practice in 
different eras and areas, however, and closer examination of 
those policies and practices reveals some of the sources of the 
variation in policy preferences and institutional design of the 
world’s ex-colonies. This essay explores the colonial 
antecedents of the authoritarian welfare states of the Arab 
world.’*? 

European imperialism came late to most of the Middle East 
and North Africa, and it was characterized by two important 
features: preoccupation with the geostrategic--as opposed to 
economic--value of the region and a rhetorical commitment to the 
welfare of the natives. Unlike the early Spanish era in Latin 
America, the interest of the imperial powers in the Middle East 
was labor-intensive economic exploitation, nor was the region 
as Japan viewed its East Asian possessions, as sites in 

locate modern heavy industry.** Yet, unlike most of 
the Ottoman successor states occupied a geostrategic 
in the world critical to the balance of power in Europe. 
the Middle East was the last and closest of 
domains, colonial policy there reflected a 
need to claim to serve the natives that 
language of the League of Nations 
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world for millennia, the Middle East 
tegic contention throughout the 

arly as it proved to contain much of 
of choice, oil. These factors, while 
of the area as an economic arena by 
by a single power, made the 
military Stability of the region 
ollectively.*® To ensure the 
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**As we shall see, except in Palestine and North Africa, there 
were few genuine European "colonies" in the Middle East; the term 
is adopted here as a generic one to facilitate comparison with 
other instances of imperialism. See, for example, Crawford Young, 
The African Colonial State in Comparative Perspective. 


+4 Cumings "Origins and development of the Northeast Asian 
gs, g Pp 
political economy," p. 12. 


"Novel themes began to emerge in the international 
jurisprudence of colonial rule, in particular the unsettling notion 
that imperial sovereignty comported obligations toward the subject 
population..." (Crawford Young, The African State in Comparative 
Perspective, p. 163) 


7 As Khoury points out, for the French economic interests 


remained subordinated to political concerns throughout their tenure 
in the Arab world: "France had to stay in Syria to maintain her 
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accessibility of ion to European states concerned 
principally with egions--maintaining the balance of power 
in Europe, for example, or ensuring the defense of India--the 
Great Powers reorganized the region, redrawing its map, inventing 
new states, imposing European-style civil and military 
administrations. In doing so, they set the precedent and 
constructed the institutions of strong, highly interventionist 
States. 

As the virtually instantaneous creation and the remarkable 
subsequent stability of the highly contested colonial borders in 
the region suggests, it was the demise of the Ottoman Empire 
during World War I, not the far more ambiguous end of European 
oy gg pint after the Second World War, which constituted the 
twentieth century Middle Eastern 

Ottoman equil ibrium was destroyed and a 
rnational political and security 
Re new institutions assumed "a life of 
ietal resources, socializing 
ering the basic nature of civil 
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to remain a great Muslim 
rabism to North Africa; to 

ism and the religious 
ty thee Muslim majority; and to 
ures ona financial investments and her 
the Far Eastern parts of her Empire. 
other power would snatch Syria away." 
i the French Mandate: The Politics of 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
Robert Tignor tells us, "Egypt was of 
value to imperial Britain. The British 
in Egypt was eager to secure the 

stian population lest national uprisings, 
hat which had occurred under Ahmad ‘Urabi, jeopardize 
S military and political hold. The political establishment 
1 willing to sacrifice the interests of metropolitan capital 
to these goals, and they did so on more than a few occasions. 
(State, Private Enterprise, and Economic Change in Egypt 1918-1952 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984) p. 8) Also see 
lizabeth Monroe, Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, 1914-1956 


(London: Metheuen, 1963) 
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1 See Greaorv Marsico "Sovereignty, Statecraft ana 
I sregory Gause III, Sovereignty tatecraftt id 
Stability in the Middl a f I 1 Af i 
Stability in the Middle East, "Journal of International Aff 
Winter 1992), pp. 441-470._ 


itself."*® The accession of the countries of the Middle East 

and North Africa to formal independence and the replacement of 
the European Great Powers by the Cold War’s superpowers as the 
region’s competitive external suitors after World War II changed 
the resources available to the players but not the rules of the 
game they played. 

Despite considerable rhetoric to the contrary, the European 
rulers endowed the states of the post-Ottoman Middle East with 
relatively elaborate administrations, at the cost of major 
investments of time and resources. Boundaries were demarcated, 
police forces established, laws promulgated and enforced, taxes 
levied and collected, tax-collectors hired and paid, nomads 
settled, peasants brought to markets, roads, railroads and ports 
built, schools opened and staffed, weights and measures 

Standardized. Far from serving merely as caretakers, the 
colonial regimes reshaped many of the most fundamental aspects of 


All of this was done under the guise of the tutelage or 

tion the natives: the colonial powers portrayed 
guardians, responsible, if not to, certainly for, 
nen notion of the ruler as guardian has 
a¢ political precepts, it was the 
imperialism that realized and 
ion of government as a international 
rations of the interwar Mandates and 
ing defined as responsible for the 
people they ruled, but they were 
well beyond the boundaries of - 
ucratically powerful states wer 
into the world system endowed with far 
and political links between the rulers and 
ors--other governments, international businesses 
between the rulers and the ruled themselves. 
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**Stephen D. Krasner, "Approaches to the State: Alternative 
Conceptions and Historical Dynamics," Comparative Politics, January 
1984. Although Krasner’s purpose in adapting the evolutionary 
biologist’s notion of punctuated equilibrium to politics is to 
explain the nature of change, in its reliance on equilibrium as 
"normal," it shares with Stark’s conception of path-dependence a 
view of politics as predisposed to continuity, stability, the 
routine. As such, both approaches contribute to explaining the 
absence of thorough-going change in circumstances that might 
otherwise be expected to produce it. The implication of my argument 
here is that the reorganization of the international and regional 
order in the Middle East with the demise of the ottoman Empire 
after World War I constituted a far more powerful "puncture" than 
did the accession to independence of the existing states of the 
Middle East in a world still divided by Great Power--in this 
instance superpower--rivalries after the Second World War. Thanks 
to Greg Gause and Steve Solnick for their colloquy on this issue. 
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Finally, because status and stability counted for more than 
profit in collecting colonies at this late stage of imperialism, 
the European powers neither expected nor designed the new states 
to be economically self-sustaining. Although much was made of 
the European insistence on fiscal restraint and financial 
solvency, the local colonial administrations routinely turned to 
the metropole for financial subsidies. The colonial-era 
financial and fiscal institutions established a pattern of 
governmental income generation characterized by remarkably soft 
budget constraints. Because of the overriding importance of 
political priorities, unprofitable colonial possessions were 
regularly provided with external budget support to cover 
deficits.’’ 

The availability these exogenous revenues released the 
colonial governmen reliance on domestic taxes for a 
substantial though v component of their income. The 
relatively ligh c burd (or, perhaps better, the low tax-to- 
rvice ratio) bi y local population inhibited 
anslation \ / wealth into the capacity to pay taxes 

from, the government--that is, 
independence, the rulers of the Arab 
and were not constrained by institutions 
guarantee the government’s domestic 
did, however, find themselves facing 
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in describing the firm in a 

or hardness of budget 

irm’s external conditions: What will its 

Does the firm operate in ae social 

Ss that it will fail and exit from the 

catastrophe? 

nable to accept this and bail it out?" 

Political Economy of Communism 

University Press, 1992), pp. 143-44.) Like 

met political targets--national security 

employment--the mandates and protectorates of 

the interwar Middle East were operating in an international 

environment that could not accept their failure and demise. See 

Lisa Anderson, "Peace and Democracy in the Middle East: The 

Constraints of Soft Budgets," Journal of International Affairs, 
Summer 1995. 
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7° On the relation between taxation and representation, see 
among other provocative formulations, Perry Anderson, Lineages of 
the Absolutist State (London: Verso, 1979); Robert H. Bates and Da- 
Hsiang Donald Lien, "A Note on Taxation, Development and 
Representative Government," Politics and Society 14:1 (1985); 
Albert O. xit, Voice and the State," World Politics, 
21:1 (October i; nad Charles Tilly, ed., The Formation of 
National in tern Europe (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 


precedents for providing generous consumer subsidies, education, 
health care and other services to their people and, in many 
cases, equipped with the institutional infrastructure with which 
to do so. 

Strong, locally autonomous and relatively elaborate 
administrative structures were designed, installed and operated 
during the interwar period to serve the interests of the European 
imperial powers while disrupting regional stability as little as 
possible. The primacy of political interests--notably security 
and stability--meant that the Great Powers were prepared to pay 
to maintain their otherwise uneconomical investments. These 
payments went to both repressing and appeasing local sentiment; 
when combined with the rhetorical importance attached to 
improving the natives they not only fostered creation of local 
patronage networks but encouraged construction of a proto-welfare 

not, however, promote institutions conducive to 
government or self-sustaining economic 
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he Great Powers devised a set 
competition over territory and 
In regions where, by European 
ll disputed or ambiguous, they 
ter states or state-like entities. 
regions included the territories 
d Ottoman Empire as well as parts of Sub- 
South Pacific, all of which were placed 
of the international community. 

The putative ification for international control of 
these tracts of la simple: as the League Covenant put it, 
their inhabitants were "peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world" 
and "the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization." The international community, through the 
League, assigned them guardians: "advanced nations who by reason 
of their resources, their experience, or their geographical 
position can best undertake this responsibility."” The 
Mandates system served to regulate and contain European 
competition but it also meant that colonies, which had once been 
viewed principally as valuable sources of raw materials and 
markets for manufactured goods, had come to entail significant 
obligations. "In fact," as Quincy Wright wrote in 1930, 

if we judge by the current terminology we may suppose that 
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7AArticle 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 28 June 
1919, in The Middle East and North Africa in World Politics: 
Documentary Record, vol.2, British and French Supremacy, 1914 
compiled by J.C. Hurewitz (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
p. 179. 
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dependencies have ceased entirely to be a right of the 
imperial state but have become a responsibility, a trust of 
Civilization, the white man’s burden. The change, however, 
has not been only in terminology.... The trust undertaken by 
the imperial power was not only for the administration of 
property but for the development of a ward. It resembled 
guardianship or tutelage.” 
Guardianship had already been introduced into international 
practice during the nineteenth century in the formula of the 
"protectorate," an international legal device whereby local 
governments agreed to the advice and support of an imperial power 
by treaty.*? What the League of Nations mandate structure added 
was international assignment of guardianship, which was a 
desirable innovation from the perspective of European security, 
although it complicated assignment of administrative 
responsibility and reduced the autonomy of the colonial state. 
Naturally, in both protectorates and the mandates, the expressed 
desires of the local population were of secondary importance; 
indeed, very often opposition to European involvement was taken 
as prima facie evi of the necessity of European tutelage. 
neteenth century, a tively European 
Middle East in private business and 
n dampened by official concern that 
might disturb the delicate balance of 
Thus, while private entrepreneurs and 
were active in promoting European 
in the region, official European 
iti competition in the 
ope," the Ottoman Empire.‘ 
ich and British did nibble at the 
Empire during the nineteenth century, 
delity to its integrity and 
n chased from Egypt by the British 
the French occupied Algeria in 1830. 
lthough they jockeyed with the French 
itish concentrated on ensuring 
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**Ouincy Wright, Mandates Under the League of Nations (Chicago: 
of Chicago press, 1930), pp. 8-11. 


*As Elizabeth Monroe puts it, the terms of the Egyptian 
Protectorate and the mandates were "different in letter but alike 
in spirit...a cross between liberalism and adherence to war 


aims..." Britain’s Moment in the Middle East, p. 71. 


Hurewitz,ed., The Middle East and North Africa in World 
A Documentary Record, Vol. i European Expansion, 1535- 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1975); M. S. Anderson, The 
vuestion, 1774-1923 (New York: 1966); L. Carl Brown, 
onal Politics and the Middle East: Old Rules, Dangerous 

Princeton University Press, 1984) 
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unimpeded access to India. To this end, they concluded anti- 
piracy treaties with local families in the Persian/Arabian Gulf, 
elevating them to the status of rulers along what became known as 
the Trucial (that is, regulated by truces) Coast. 

By and large, however, regional politics in the middle of 
the nineteenth century was consumed by ambitious reformist 
responses to the threat of growing European power. This 
"defensive modernization" reached its apogee in the Ottoman 
Empire in the mid-nineteenth century, in what is known as the 
Tanzimat ("reorganizations") period, when reformist advisors to 
the Sultan attempted to reorganize, centralize, codify, and 
strengthen the administration of the Empire.”*® Ambitious as 
they were, the plans of the region’s reformers were ultimately 
defeated by bankruptcy. Indeed, as Jacques Berque acidly put it 
"according to Herodotus, Egypt was a ‘gift of the Nile,’ but for 
she was nothing more than a mortgaged security in the 

Public Debt."** By the 1870s, the public 
Egypt and Tunisia were under 
financial commissions were 
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control. Tunisia was by 
} the British the next year. The 
etained under "protectorates"--the 
was established by the French 
gypt, the British formalized their 
f World War I. The complexity of 
disposition kept the Ottoman Empire alive 
fter its finances were placed into 
man participation in World War I on the 
“the Empire’s demise.*’ When the dust 
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Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 

on University Press, 1963); Carter Findlay, 

in the Ottoman Empire, 1789-1922 (Princeton: 

Press, 1980); L. Carl Brown, The Tunisia of 

3 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974) ; 

William R. and Richard Chambers, eds., Beginnings of 

Modernization in the Middle East: The Nineteenth Century (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1968). 


76 Jacques Berque, "The Establishment of the Colonial Economy, " 


in Polk and Chambers, eds, Beginnings of Modernization in the 
Middle East, p. 223. Also see David Landes, Bankers and Pashas. 


nal Politics and the Middle East; Philip 

i and Arab Nationalism: The Politics of 

)-1920 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983); 

William t Haddad and William Ochsenwald, eds., Nationalism in a Non- 
National State (Columbus: Ohio University Press, 1977); Rashid 
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settled, Ottoman Anatolia and Istanbul retained their 
independence as Turkey and the new country inherited over three- 
quarters of the Ottoman imperial bureaucrats.** Most of the 
rest of the region fell under European rule. 

Libya had already been occupied by Italy in 1911 and the 
Moroccan Sultan had agreed to French protection in 1912. The 
remaining Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire were divided 
between Britain and France. France won the mandates for Lebanon 
and Syria, leaving Britain in control of what became Palestine, 

ransjordan, and lready installed in Egypt and the Gulf 
shaykhdons, the British also enjoyed substantial influence in the 
nominally independent interior of the Arabian aga where 
the Sa’‘ud family from the Najd chased the ruling Hashemite family 
from Mecca and Medina in the Hijaz in the early 1920s.*’ 

In N ica, the French ruled directly in Algeria-- 

formally a province of since ne middle 
he in 
ia and much 
nch patronage well 
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Oil and Politics in the Gulf: Rulers and 
and Qatar (New York: Cambridge University 
Kostiner, The Making of Saudi Arabia, 1916- 
University Press, 1993). 
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*°See Lisa Anderson, The State and Social Transformation in 
Tunisia and Libya, 1830-1980 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1986; Abdeslam Baita, "La "Retraditionnalisation" des 
structures etatiques dans le Maroc colonial," in Abdelali Doumou, 

L’Etat Marocain dans la Duree (1850-1985) (Paris: Publisud, 

); Charles-Andre Julien, Le Maroc face aux imperialismes, 1415- 


editions j.a., 1978) 
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The British also established local administrations through 
whom they might exercise authority, but preferred to distribute 
imperial patronage through monarchies. Obliged to the Hashemite 
rulers of Mecca and Medina by promises made during World War I, 
the British installed the Hashemite Faysal as King of Iraq, a 
country newly stitched together from the three Ottoman provinces 
of Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra, while Transjordan, itself little 
more than the hinterlands of Palestine and Syria, was delivered 
to Faysal’s brother Abdallah.’* 

In 1922, facing nationalist pressures, Britain declared 

an independent constitutional monarchy while retaining 
trol of the Egyptian army and maintaining its own standing 
force in the country.*? Similarly, the British found that even 
the "mandate" was so unpopular in Iraq that it was best not 
as soon as Faysal’s government was recognized the 
comparable treaty with him and announced tha 
endent constitutional monarchy.** Thus 
s of the region were formally independent, 
ynasts had concluded internationally 
ing their sovereignty to European powers, 
untries, European powers had delegated to 
imposed by the terms of their 
1e resulting confusion and ambiguity 
sponsibility and accountability was 
and practices of local state 
lding during the interwar period. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF TUTELAGE AND THE CREATION OF 


British and the French (as well as for the 
), securing law and order was the first order of 


King Abdullah, Britain and the making of 
idge University Press, 1987); Hanna Batatu, 
sand Revolutionary Movements of Iraq 
niversity Press, 1978). 


**See Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, Egqypt’s Liberal Experiment, 
1922-1936 (Berkeley: University Of California Press, 1977); Selma 
Botman, Egypt from Independence to Revolution, 1919-1952 (Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1991); Joel Gordon, Nasser’s Blessed 
Movement: Eqypt’s Free Officers and the July Revolution (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992). 


“Britain continued to report regularly to the League of 
Nations Mandates Commission as the holder of the Mandate for Iraq. 
(Wright, Mandates Under the Leaque of Nations, p. 92. Also see in 
his appendi , the texts of the Langue "decision... relating to 
the application of the principles of Article 22 of the Covenant to 
Iraq" and "treaty between his Britannic Majesty and His 
Majesty the Ki of Irak,", pp. 593-600.) 
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business. The European powers expected that their own military 
forces would guarantee their access to and the stability of the 
region. As a result, although they expanded local police 
operations and forces, local armies remained relatively small and 
quite closely-supervised. The French integrated North African 
units in the metropolitan army: a quarter of a million Algerian 
Muslims and 70,000 Tunisians served in the French Army in World 
War I. In Syria and Lebanon, the Troupes speciales du levant 
were recruited locally and served as auxiliaries to the 
metropolitan army. In Iraq, the British military mission 
established a war college in 1924, but air force cadets were sent 
to the Royal Air Force College in England. The Transjordanian 
Frontier Force was commanded by British officers, assigned border 
control and domestic secur ity duties, but never grew to more than 
half the size of the Bri officered paramilitary domestic 
police force, British officers also staffed 
most of the the Egyptian army, including that of 
supreme comm out the region, because of its 
centrality t law and order was imposed 

j largely paid for--by the 
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in the Middle East its 
Transjordan had 8000 men 
and they continued to be 
In ostensibly independent Egypt 
tion of control of the military had 
ment of local forces and the British 
ies during World War II to use the 
g areas. British defeat of the 
ng the war did not accelerate 
or 
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the French-controlled 
icing and domestic security 
more firmly in local hands.’ 
ve development proceeded far more 
auspices during the interwar period. 
Gecreed and censuses taken. Legal 
consonance with European usage--often 
f European codes--and new courts were 
establ re deepened, roads and railroads built, and 
other nitanticnmearal development undertaken, particularly in 
areas of substantial European settlement. National currencies 
were created (although rarely were central banks established), 
and taxes assessed. 

In contrast to tl Simultaneous contemporary Japanese 
occupations in North Asia, however, the state administrations 
established by the F 1 and British in the Arab world did very 
little to encourage s 'f-sustaining economic development, 
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industrialization. The Middle East started the 
ntury at a disadvantage for there had been far less 
evelopment than in Latin America or East Asia during 
jing century, and the interwar period saw little more 
than half-hearted government encouragement of mostly light 
industry. The state-subsidized Bank Misr, founded in Egypt in 
1926, was used by the Egyptian government as an instrument for 
the promotion of industry, for example, and in Iraq, the 1929 law 
for the promotion of industry offered prospective entrepreneurs a 
variety of incentives, including free factory sites and tax 
exemptions but by 1939 employment in manufacturing and mining was 
no higher that ten percent anywhere in the region and usually 
under five percent. The Second World War sparked considerably 
ind ] thanks to reduced imports and Allied 
trial output rose by fifty percent between 
, to double again by 1953. The very small initial 
Capacity and the difficult competitive challenge posed 
vanced industrial economies would hobble the region for 
“heen and by the mid-1970s, the Middle East’s 
1 output was mere 1.5 percent of the world’s total 


ion was not a high priority for the 
welfare did constitute an important arena 
The language of the Mandates and the 
eaties that governed the relations between 
their dependencies required "the 
tive advice" so as to further the "well- 
" of the people. Although most observers 
-backed administrations for not having 
he lives of the people under their 
rationale and the institutions for 
ocial services and public welfare were 
i--and, in fact, widely accepted--in the 
1 for example, was an increasingly 
the protectorates and mandates. In 
1929 the government spent eight percent 
education, between 1930 and 1934 12 
average of 15.5 percent in the late thirties. In 
ercentage of the government budget devoted to 
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to in 1950-51. Put differently, in the early 1920s, the 
total school population of Iraq was 10,000 or about 0.3% of the 
population; in Syria 50,000 or 2.5%; in Egypt 6000,000 or 4 
percent. By 1950, Iraq’s school population had risen twenty-four 
fold, to 240,000 yria’s sixfold, to 300,000 and Egypt’s nearly 
threefold, to 1,600 . Seventy-five percent of the children 


which was probably attributable to Israel. See 
and Economy in the Middle East, p. 285-287; Charles 
y of the Middle East and North Africa (New 
York: Col umbia Un eereiey Press, 1982) p. 155-62. 


i 
15 
steadily from little over two percent in 1919-192C 


16 


were in elementary school in Lebanon; fifty percent in Egypt and 
twenty percent in Iraq.*’ 

Social security was also introduced during the colonial 
period, though not at the outset to benefit the local 
populations. Most social insurance schemes originated in the 
pension plans for military and civilian officials of the imperial 
administrations, but when local bureaucrats took over 
administrative positions they inherited the perquisites of the 
jobs as well. 

Similarly, although farm subsidies were first provided to 
European settler id investors, they were soon extended to local 
agriculturalists. In Algeria, where the French authorities 
actively encouraged European settlement, by 1954 well over half 
the cultivated land held by Europeans had originated in 
ibutions of free land to state-sponsored "official 
while in Tunisia and Morocco, the Protectorate 

encouraged European colonization by issuing decrees 
land title (and so making it available for sale) and 
uncul tivated" lands for subsidized distribution to 
ecause they wished to keep impoverished 
rom di isturbing their European neighbors, 
to local farmers and peasants. 
indigenes de prevoyance. 
local farmers, were 
and Similar programs were 
ly thereafter. That 
han economic purposes 
the North African 
rams exhibited "no 
Ss in economic 
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Khoury, Syria and the French Mandate, 

State, Private Enterprise and Economic 

2; E.M.H. Lloyd, Food and Inflation in the 

(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1956), p. 7. By 

contrast, in 1925 Nigerian educational expenditures were 1.8 

percent of the state budget. (Young, The African Colonial State in 
Comparative Perspective, p. 169) 
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Rural System of the Maghrib," in L. 
Society in Independent North Africa 
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are as well. A network of social centers for rural 
was created in Egypt in 1936 to bring health, 
agricultural extension and educational services to rural 
communities.*° By 1945, the Mandatory authorities in Syria had 
launched campaigns against malaria, venereal disease, trachoma 
and leprosy; established numerous hospitals, asylums, and 
dispensaries; funded the Medical School at Damascus University; 
and supervised the inspection of water-supplies, bazaars, 
butcheries, and sanitation.* 
During the Depression and World War II, growing nationalist 
pressures and European concern to maintain control and stability 
contributed to expansion of more broadly based 
— Not only did the Allies subsidize prices in 
ring World War II, but a Ministry of Labour 
Jas established in Egypt in 1939, and by the 
the Egyptian government was spending 
inwisely" on food subsidies and salary 
Sugar, kerosene, textiles, bread, 
lated; between 1946 and 1952, anti- 
efforts accounted for one-quarter 
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From Social Welfare to Local Government: 
(Egypt)," Middle East Journal 22:3, 


Svria and Lebanon Under French 
y Press, 1958), p. 287. 


wartime state intervention is too little 
iterature on the subsequent growth of the 
post-colonial era. Yet, as Crawford 
ort prompted a remarkable extension of 
economy, with lasting effects....This 
he scope of state economic direction and 
though improvised and temporary in initial conception, 
became joined in the post war world with novel state doctrines of 
planning and development to foster a far more elaborated state 
apparatus." (The African Colonial State in Comparative Perspective 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), p. 1850. For a similar 
perspective on India, see B. R. Tomlinson, "Historical Roots of 
Economic Policy," in Subroto Roy and William E. James, eds., 
Foundations of India’s Political Economy (New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 1992). Thanks to Barnett Rubin and Philip Oldenburg 
for alerting me to this issue. 
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and the French Mandate, p. 625; Tignor, State, 
and Economic Change in Egypt, pp. 231-232. n 
table (p. 233) shows, consumer subsides and 
for civil servants and industrial employees 
a third of the state budget between 1945 and 
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The Middle East Supply Centre, established in Cairo during 
World War II by the Allies to ensure adequate distribution of 
foodstuffs and war materiel, provided considerable precedent for 
the government market interventions that would subsequently be 
associated with the post-war nationalist regimes. In Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, marketing of cereals was taken over by 
the Allied-controlled governments by 1942, which not only 
provoked the ire of the private merchants and landowners but 
contributed to development of a black market. Price controls 
were widespread--even Lebanon saw controls on kerosene and 
cereals--and prices of flour, sugar, tea, fats, soap and kerosene 
were regulated in most of the region throughout the war. In 
Saudi Arabia much of the government’s imports of food and 
clothing--themselves subsidized by British and American aid--were 

free in the form of subsidies to tribal 


INTS OF IMPERIAL CONTROL 

were established after World War I 

ordinarily expected to produce 
economic benefit to the colonial power. 
sought, even by such middle powers as 
could ill-afford the expense colonies were 
** because they had become a sign of 
were, in other words, non-economic 
nomic costs worth bearing. Virtually 

in the Arab world were recipients 
the amounts of these infusions of 

itries and over time. 
ernational subsidization of state 
had been set during the nineteenth 
of wealthy and powerful states in 
the rulers of the Ottoman Empire to 
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Kashef, "Egypt," in John Dixon, ed., Social 
East (London: Croom, Helm: 1987), _— 


Inflation in the Middle East, pp. 


**On the debates in Italy about the costs of taking Libya, for 
example, see Claudio G. Segre, Fourth Shore: The Italian 
Colonization of Libya (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974). 
Elizabeth Monroe reports that "on the grounds of cost, a campaign 
against holding the Mandates for Iraq and Palestine was opened in 

when the two British eanGstes in the Middle 


llion by the financial year 1924-25." 
the Middle East, p. 143) 
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"catch up" but provided a source of external financing for state- 
directed development. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, capital flows from Europe to the Middle East expanded 
rapidly. Practically all the debt incurred by the Ottoman Empire 
in the second half of the nineteenth century was external; at 
turn of century over 75 percent of the Egyptian debt and 
investments were held by foreigners.** By the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the governments of Tunisia, Egypt, and 
the Ottoman Empire had all declared bankruptcy and, as Carl Brown 
it, "the European powers, who had shown little concern while 
debts were piling up, now moved in to insure that these 
improvident Middle Eastern states paid for their folly."*’ 
With the European occupations, however, European 
in the maintenance of the political’ status quo changed 
To ensure that economic difficulties did not 
regimes in whose stability they now had a direct 
the European rulers both demanded more "fiscal 
in the administration of the territories and 
governments’ financial backer of last resort. 
uropean tax policy was less burdensome on the local 
had been Ottoman policy. European tax collection 
external funds from both public and 
mented domestic extraction to finance 
ations 
of the region never approached self- 
third and a half of the government 
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period. In Libya, Italy spent nearly 275 
1913 and 1942 on civilian infrastructure 
1€ very expensive military campaigns required 
ued well into the 1930s) and subsidized the 
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Z. Y. Herschlag, The Economic Structure of the Middle East 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975), pp. 63, 118; also see, Charles Issawi, 
An Economic History of the Middle East and North Africa, p 189. 


*7l,. Carl Brown, International Politics and the Middle East: 
Old Rules, Dangerous Game, p. 74. 


**"After independence, Jordan’s benefactors changed, as the 
United States replaced Britain, but foreign grants and loans 
continued to wend a up to 60% of the budget revenues. 
Similarly, independence Britain and the United States provided 
annual subsidies amou ion to one-third of GNP to Libya until the 
export of oil began in the early 1960s. (Herschlag, The Economic 
Structure of the Middle East, p. 151; Issawi, An Economic History 
of the Middle East and North Africa, p. 212.) 
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The availability of these external budget subsidies had 
several distinctive consequences for domestic patterns of 


economic behavior and political activity. 


In the first place, 


Strict profit and loss criteria were rarely imposed upon state 
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We have already seen the example of the 
the Egyptian Bank 
Founded by well-connected 
Bank financed numerous industrial 
most of which "measured by 
could hardly have been called profitable 
the Bank Misr enterprises were held 
han economic standards; as symbols of 
were not also expected be profit-making 
have it, the prosperity associated with 
lieved most of the Bank-backed firms of 
1lties before the end of the war. 
f external revenues also permitted the 
ocal labor. Exploitation of local labor 
of the political economy of the 
es; investment in human resources was a 
economic imperative. As a result, it 
Institutional structures for public 
and public welfare were installed, but 
resources could be exploited without 
human resources, the educational 
ntinued to lag behind those of much 
countries, including Burma, Ceylon, 
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principally on the salaried, virtually all of whom were 
government employees.” 

Indeed, well after independence, although many of the 
countries of the Arab world ranked high in total tax effort 
relative to other developing countries, thanks largely to the 
accounting device of designating oil revenues as taxes--they were 
considerably below average in the extent to which they relied on 
direct taxes. Few governments pursued significant structural 
reform in their fiscal policies and practice,*’ choosing instead 
to replicate their colonial predecessors’ extraction of revenues 
from the international system. In the three decades between 1950 
and ) 1€ debt crisis of the mid 1980s--on a per 

East received more foreign aid, from a 
than any region in the world.” 
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p. 216-218; llah Oualalou and Larbi Jaidi, "Fiscal Resources 

and Budget Financing 1 the Countries of the Maghreb (Algeria, 

Morocco, Tunisia, Lb} nd Mauritania)," p. 190; Herschlag, The 
Economic Structure o Middle East, p. 157 
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1980), who observes that "la veritable 

initiative 1] finit le souhaitable, le possible et 

l’impossible, es hors des frontieres des pays du Tiers- 
Monde." (p. 28) 
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— early modern European state formation. 
ributive policies of the tutelary regimes been 
extractive efforts, their effects in 
spawning patronage politics might have been mitigated by 
interest-based contestation. Social and political organization 
expressing common interests did coalesce during the interwar 
period in some trade union movements and business groups,%® but 
class or interest - -based organizations remained faint 
national politics. Strikes occurred in Syria in 1930, 
imposition of an indirect tax affecting mainly 
industrial and professional classes, and throughout 
as economic conditions deteriorated, workers struck in 
lle factories. In 1931, a strike of artisans and 
aghdad protesting imposition of new and higher 
asra and other towns in Iraq. Coming at a time 
the tax increase led at least 11,000 
workers to walk out, demanding repeal of 
unemployment compensation. Yet, while 
Stability of the government was never 
ast to the aftermath of the tribal 
produced a military coup in 1936.*° 
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there was little liberal in either the economic administration or 
the political practice of the era. In much of the Arab world, 
there was not even a pretense of liberalism: North Africa and the 
Arabian Peninsula were reserves of royal families or colonial 
settlers. In Egypt and the mandates, the appearances of 
parliamentary politics were maintained, but little of the 
reality. Elie Kedourie’s disparaging characterization of the 
Syrian parliamentarians in the interwar period, for example, is 
unkind but acute. There were, he said, two kinds of Syrian 
deputies: the independents, who were "open to bids, pressures and 
manipulation by the government which was master of the country- 
wide admini ve network and the considerable patronage which 
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resources, not representing popular sentiment: Iraqi "elections 
were not the outcome of voters’ choice, but rather of the wishes 
of the government acting through its administrative 
officials."*’ 


The colonial state in the Arab world was interventionist, 
tutelary, illiberal and fiscally irresponsible. Created and 
maintained not so much in the European image as in the European 
interest, the state institutions reflected the primacy of 
security and status in motivating European imperialism in the 
Middle East and North Africa. The relatively late inception of 
in most of the region, the overriding importance of 
nd access to the region for the European powers, and 
the project as protection and improvement of the 
to dictate installation of elaborate 
uctures for security and welfare. At the same 
e availability of external budget subsidies, the 
cance of extraction for either imperial 
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this essay should suggest, at both the 
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Abstract 


A linguistic evolution repeatedly encountered in transitions from authoritarianism to democracy is 
recurring in contemporary Russia. A very frequent, and perhaps universal, feature of authoritarianism is 
the confinement of political deliberation to a language markedly separate from the vernacular or 
vernaculars spoken by populations under authoritarian rule. Transitions toward democracy, whether 
ultimately successful or failing, commonly begin when someone -- perhaps one of the authoritarian rulers, 
perhaps one of the people living under domination -- transgresses the rules separating speech about 
politics from everyday speech. In polities that complete the transition to election of national leaders by a 
universal franchise, the speech of electoral politicians merges into everyday speech. By reducing the 


metaphorical distance separating rulers from the people, the rapprochement of politicians’ speech with the 


vernacular invites Russian citizens to believe in the efficacy of democratic participation. 
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“Look at All Those Nouns in a Row” -- Contestation, Inclusion 


and the Syntax of Political Russian 


In September 1990, a Russian woman in Leningrad gestured angrily at an inscription on the wall 
of the Lenin Museum. “Look at all those nouns in a row!” she said. “Who writes like that! Who can 
read it!” This incident calls attention to an aspect of authoritarian rule seldom contemplated by political 
scientists. People living under authoritarianism are reasonably supposed to dislike either the content of 
ideologies that justify domination or the conduct of rulers who practice it. Yet neither content nor conduct 
drew this woman's ire, but syntax. 

Observations of syntax offer evidence whether a linguistic evolution repeatedly encountered in 
transitions from authoritarianism to democracy is recurring in contemporary Russia. A very frequent, and 
perhaps universal, feature of authoritarianism is the confinement of political deliberation to a language 
markedly separate from the vernacular or vernaculars spoken by populations under authoritarian rule. 
Transitions toward democracy, whether ultimately successful or failing, commonly begin when someone -- 
perhaps one of the authoritarian rulers, perhaps one of the people living under domination -- transgresses 
the rules separating speech about politics from everyday speech. In polities that complete the transition to 
election of national leaders by a universal franchise, a rapprochement with the vernacular occurs as the 
speech of electoral politicians merges into everyday speech. 

This transition may occur because of the ability of linguistic stimuli to vary the thoughts and 
feelings that currently occupy the attention of a reader or hearer. I assume that political behavior depends 
on what a person is thinking about when contemplating prospective courses of action. What authoritarian 
rulers want people to think about when they contemplate politics differs from what electoral politicians 
want them to think about. Authoritarian rulers want populations under their rule to feel “subject 
competence,” or inability to influence politics, while electoral politicians want people to experience 


“citizen competence,” a belief that decisions about selection of officials and policies are amenable to their 


influence (Almond and Verba 1963, 215). Authoritarian rulers gain by subject competence because 
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authoritarian polities strive to repress participation and people who feel that politics is beyond their 
influence are less likely to participate. Conversely, electoral politicians gain by citizen competence 
because people who feel able to influence politics become more likely to vote, to work in campaigns, or to 
contribute money to candidates. 

Variation in the meanings communicated by politicians is capable of affecting people’s beliefs 
about politics (Mueller 1973, Schumann and Presser 1981, Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982, lyengar 
1991) and their readiness to participate (Iyengar and Kinder 1986, Lodge, McGraw and Stroh 1989, 
Bruce, Clark and Kessel 1991, McGraw 1991, Rosenstone and Hansen 1993, Ansolabehere et. al. 1994, 
Petrocik 1995). Consisting of rules that govern combination of words to make sense, syntax participates 
in the communication of meanings, which vary not only with word choice but also with their combination 
(Gardner 1985, 182; Jakobson 1990, 316-317; Paducheva 1974; Fillmore and Langendoen 1971). Among 
the meanings that can vary with syntax is the metaphorical distance separating speakers or writers from 
readers or hearers. In English and Russian, among other languages, metaphors of distance represent 
prospects for exerting influence. As Lakoff and Johnson (1980, 128) comment, English and Russian are 
built around a metaphor that “closeness is strength of effect.” Influence means alteration of others’ course 
of action, but it does not necessarily mean that the others behave exactly as one desires; influence means 
reaching a compromise. When English speakers believe that they can influence others, they say they are 
“getting close” to compromise; conversely, when influence seems unlikely, they say that compromise 
seems “remote.” Similarly, Russian speakers who believe compromise is possible say nashi pozitsii blizki 
ili sovpadaiut (“our positions are close or coincide”); otherwise they say they are da/eki (“distant”). If the 


choice between authoritarianism and democracy depends on popular beliefs about the prospects for 


popular influence on politics, and Russians formulate their beliefs about the prospects to exert influence by 


contemplating the metaphorical distance separating them from political actors, then as democracy 
replaces authoritarianism in Russia, metaphorical distance in the speech of political contestants should 
diminish. Syntax that expresses distance should become less frequent. and syntax that expresses closeness 


should become more frequent. 
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By measuring change in syntactic frequencies from the period of communist authoritarianism to 
the transitional Gorbachev era to the post-Soviet electoral era, I test whether Russian developments are 
continuing to parallel transitions toward democracy observed in other polities (Roeder 1989, Breslauer 
1990, Bova 1992, Di Palma 1992, Young 1992, Vorozheikina 1994, Fish 1995). Many observers have 
noted the divergence of the language of communist authoritarianism from ordinary Russian (Tucker 1971, 
Remington 1989, Schull 1991). Others have described various aspects both of Gorbachev’s departure 
from the linguistic practices of his predecessors and his failure to complete the rapprochement with the 
Russian vernacular (Urban 1988, Lapidus 1989, 1990, Hill 1989, Sakwa 1990, White 1990, Walker 1990, 
Wedgwood Benn 1992, Buckley 1993, Mossman 1994). Whether post-Soviet Russia can complete the 
transition to democracy remains open to grave doubt. Urban (1994) argues that use of intensely 
antagonistic language by all factions in Russian politics impedes the mutual accommodation necessary to 
consolidate democracy. Similarly Fish (1995, 226) claims that nothing more than “democracy by default” 
is possible in Russia because the search for a collective identity to replace communism has collapsed into 
mutual recriminations that preclude the development of consensus even within the democratic movement. 
Furthermore, regardless of change in language, some recent survey research claims to find evidence that 
falling living standards have depressed citizen support for democracy (Hough 1994, Whiteficld and Evans 
1994; but see Bahry and Way 1994), replacing the ambivalent support found in surveys conducted during 
1990-1992 (Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992, Gibson, Duch and Tedin 1992, Duch 1993, Bahry 1993, 
Miller, Hesli, and Reisinger 1994, Gibson 1994). 

The study of change in political language offers not only a criterion for evaluating the democratic 
prospect in Russia but also a critical case for deciding between rival theories of democracy. 

Modernization theories assert that the prospects for democratic participation increase when socioeconomic 
conditions improve (Almond and Verba 1963, Eckstein 1966, Huntington 1968, 1991, Lipset 1981, 
Malloy and Seligson 1987, Keane 1988, Janos 1992, Arato 1993, Roniger 1994). Theories of inclusive 
contestation argue instead that democratic participation increases when political contenders widen the 


arena of politics by inviting more of a population under authoritarian rule to join in the selection of 


officials and policies (Schumpeter 1943, Schattschneider 1968, Converse 1969, Rustow 1970, Dahl 1971, 
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1982, Przeworski 1988, 1991, Di Palma 1990, Bermeo 1991, Geddes 1994). While theorists of 
contestation have mainly examined the variables of organized opposition, guarantees of civil liberties, or 
emergence of representative institutions, contestation--the expression of opposition to incumbents--is also 
a linguistic behavior. It is impossible to organize opposition parties and movements, to formulate 
guarantees of liberty, or to represent voters without engaging in speech. Accordingly, change in speech 
that encourages popular participation in politics represents an indicator of the growing inclusiveness of 
contestation. Because industrial output and material affluence are falling, rather than rising, as Russia 
undergoes the transition from authoritarianism to democracy, modernization theory forecasts instability 
for Russian democracy. By contrast, a finding that politicians’ syntax is becoming more suitable for 
causing Russians to think that politics is metaphorically close enough to be amenable to their influence 
could explain how people’s beliefs about politics respond to variables other than socioeconomic conditions 
and therefore how democracy could possibly survive (ot is likely to survive) amid economic and social 
turmoil in Russia 

In order to judge whether political Russian is reproducing the rapprochement with the vernacular 
found in other transitions toward democracy, I begin by reviewing the historical record of an association 
between authoritarianism and an official speech divorced from the vernacular or vernaculars spoken by 
populations living under authoritarian rule. I then consider what categories of syntax establish 
metaphorical distance between speakers or writers and readers or hearers and present evidence that 
metaphorical distance has steadily decreased from authoritarian to transitional to electoral speech in 


Russian 


Metaphorical Distance in Authoritarianism, Transition, and Democracy 


An official speech diverging sharply from the vernacular or vernaculars spoken by the population 
is historically a very frequent, and possibly universal, feature of authoritarian rule. Transitions to 
democracy often begin when some leader transgresses the rules divorcing political speech from the 


vernacular, while electoral politics proceeds in everyday language. 
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Scott (1990) argues that authoritarian domination is unstable in the absence of linguistic 
practices that tightly constrain communication between rulers and ruled. Rulers need to conceal 
internecine contestation that the people under rule might otherwise exploit for the sake of increasing their 
freedom of action, to euphemize abhorrent practices of their own, and to stigmatize subversive behaviors 
by the ruled. People under authoritarian rule need a small set of official formulas that they can copy for 
the purpose of avoiding coercion by maintaining the semblance of complying with the rulers’ will. 
Consequently, both rulers and ruled share an interest in developing a public speech (in Scott's metaphor, a 
“public transcript”) that isolates political utterances from everyday discourse. 

Scott's argument implies separation of the official speech of authoritarianism from the 
vernaculars of those living under authoritarian rule. Studies have uncovered four categories of official 
speech under authoritarian rule (Bork 1970, Bailey 1976, Weinstein 1983, Duranti 1984, Errington 1985, 
Smith 1986, Tulis 1987, Bauer 1988, Valdman 1988, Townson 1990, Anderson 1990, Ennaji 1991, 
Kiernan 1991, Corfield 1991, Frangoudaki 1992, Kubik 1994). First, and historically most common, is 
use of a foreign language imposed by conquerors or adopted for reasons of prestige by local authoritarians 
who share common ethnicity with the populations subject to their rule. A few examples include European 
languages in colonial Asia, Africa and America (Anderson 1991), ex-colonial languages in post-colonial 
sub-Saharan Africa (Laitin 1992, J. O'Barr 1976, 78), and the emergence among oppressed populations of 
creoles, which form when subjugation mixes people whose native tongues differ (Winford 1985, 346). 
Second, in less frequent cases, rulers modify a vernacular shared with a population of their own ethnicity 
by importing syntax or lexicon from prestige languages, as exemplified by the intrusion of Persian and 
Arabic elements into the Turkish of Ottoman bureaucrats or by the borrowing of Greek and Latin 
grammar to distinguish parliamentary English before the nineteenth-century extension of the franchise 
(Lewis 1968, 426-435, Smith 1986). Third, when rulers and ruled share a common language, in many 
cases rulers conduct politics in an elevated “register”-- observable as “a specialist vocabulary and 
particular syntactic frequency patterns” (Townson 1992, 2)--ofien characterized by greater abstractness 


and exemplified by the Greek authoritarians’ legal requirement that all government documents be written 


in the artificial Katharevousa dialect instead of the “demotic” spoken by Greeks (Frangoudaki 1976) 
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Fourth are unusual cases of depressed registers marked by deliberate incoherence or brutalization and 
exemplified by the “conspicuous disfluency” of Wolof aristocrats (Irvine 1990, 138) or by Nazi German 

When rulers confine public discussion of politics to a foreign language or to a distinctive register 
of a local language, people under their rule hear two messages: that politics is a distinctive activity 
reserved for the bearers of official speech and closed to the bearers of ordinary speech; and that the bearers 
of official speech claim a superior competence for politics and, conversely, impute political inferiority to 
the bearers of ordinary speech. In other words, an official speech sets rulers apart from and above the 
people. 

Like other cases (many collected in Scott 1990), Nazi German provides explicit examples that 
people heard both messages. The Nazis discouraged customary German salutations such as Guten Tag or 
Gruess Gott in favor of the Heil Hitler, but hearing the distinction between ordinary and official speech, 
many Germans evolved a new salutation, “Hallitla,” that sounded enough like the authorized greeting to 
immunize its users from punishment for disloyalty while still signifying separation from the Nazis (Bauer 
1988, 120-124). At the same time, a depressed register of German nevertheless communicated its bearers’ 
claim to superiority in politics because the Nazis used their new register to describe politics as a brutal 
conflict for which only the most violent were competent. In a characteristic authoritarian denial of 
popular competence, the Nazi ideologue Alfred Rosenberg charged that urban Germans had “sunk to such 
a low level that they can no longer form opinions on political questions” (Petzold 1983, 97). A brutalized 
official speech describing politics as an occupation suited only for the most brutal accomplished the 
purpose of warning Germans against interference in the Nazi monopoly of public affairs. Peculiar syntax 
was integral to communicating the message that politics was dangerous. Universally, repetition 
intensifies (Lakoff and Johnson 1980, 126-127); the Nazi sentences that communicated the brutality of 


politics were distinctive for “heaping”-- intensification of meaning by multiple expression of each thought 


(Seidel and Seidel-Slotty 1961). Although the Nazis enforced the ban against democratic participation by 


inflicting harsh punishments symbolized by the concentration camp, punishments worked retrospectively; 


the warning implied by Nazi language discouraged participation prospectively. 
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The Russian of communist authoritarianism reveals both linguistic isolation of rulers from ruled 
and the formal denial of popular competence in politics. Scholars starting from diverse theoretical 
perspectives have emphasized the apartness and exclusivity of the nomenklatura, or class of officials on 
the Communist Party's list of eligibles for appointment, from the various ethnic groups that composed the 
population of the Soviet Union (Jowitt 1992, Moses 1989, Roeder 1993, Di Palma 1992, Remington 
1990). What Rigby (1964) called “crypto-politics” -- concealment of politics behind a screen of official 
speech -- helped to sustain the bifurcation of Soviet society by impairing communication between 
nomenklatura and populace (Meyer 1966, Griffith 1970). Confinement of politics to official speech 
stimulated the emergence among Russians under Soviet rule of “two interdependent but opposed codes of 
language and behavior.” One code governed private activities, the other was tailored for “the ritualized 
world of public life” for which Russians felt contempt (Remington 1989, 271-272). The democratic 
mayor of Leningrad provides a revealing example of the dual code. Preserving the word vor (“thief”) with 
its strongly pejorative connotations for one who stole from private citizens, Russians began to use the 
neutral nesun (“taker”) for one who stole property from workplaces owned by the government (Sobchak 
1992, 216). 

Formal denial of popular competence for politics took the shape of compulsory political 
schooling. The Soviet polity differed from historical authoritarianisms such as Burkean England or 
Ottoman Turkey, where poverty obstructed popular access to the formal education necessary to understand 
official speech. However, this difference affected recruitment of rulers more than it varied popular 
perceptions of separateness from and ascribed inferiority to rulers. Not only did observers cast doubt on 
the effectiveness of political instruction in the Soviet Union (Mickiewicz 1967, White 1979, Remington 
1988, Meyer 1988). By requiring people to tolerate instruction in so-called “scientific” concepts for 
discussion of politics, political schools communicated the patronizing message of popular incompetence in 
politics. Political instruction was even called “upbringing” --vospitanie, the word used to describe both 


parenting and political schooling -- likening adults to children in need of parental guidance from 


communists officially described as “politically mature.” 
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Where official speech separates politics from the people and signifies that the rulers ascribe 
political incompetence to the people, inclusion of the people into selection of officials and policies requires 
some political contestant to transgress the rules confining discussion of politics to the official speech, 
initiating a rapprochement with the local vernacular. Language unifies society by “providing... a 
presumption of communicability” (Sebeok 1991, 50). Adoption of the vernacular by political contestants 
is inconsistent with retention of earlier attitudes that bearers of the vernacular are incompetent to 
deliberate political issues. Use of the vernacular is an affirmation that politics has stopped being separate 
from activities that ordinary people do. Thus transitions to democracy often begin with speech acts, either 
by authoritarian officials or by members of the excluded population, that question the merits of official 
speech for discussing politics, that assert the competence of the vernacular, that call for language reform 
in favor of the vernacular, or that urge the cleansing of the language by erasure of elements thought 
typical of official speech (Widmer 1966, Lewis 1968, 426-434, Andics 1975, Bailey 1976, Errington 
1985, Smith 1986, Tulis 1987, Jahr 1989, 33-35, Cmiel 1990, Wierzbicka 1990, Rosenberg 1991, Ennaji 
1991, 12-13, Frangoudaki 1992, Baker 1992, Zaret 1992). The transitions to democracy begun by 
transgression of the rules controlling official speech may, of course, either succeed or fail 

Transgressive speech acts trigger a rapprochement of the official speech with the vernacular 


However, during a transition to democracy in which the previous authoritarian regime has neither 


collapsed nor been conquered in a war, both proponents and opponents of democratization face a complex 


tradeoff that limits the rapprochement of their speech to the vernacular. Authoritarian officials retaining 
powerful positions would prefer to sce transition leaders continue the linguistic behaviors that set officials 
above the people. While a desire to identify with the people motivates proponents of democratization to 
bring their speech as close as possible to the vernacular, concern about resistance from authoritarian 
officials motivates proponents to continue observing some restraints on their speech. Conversely, 
opponents of democratization prefer the linguistic behaviors that the authoritarian officialdom wants, but 
the opponents also fear that the proponents may monopolize popular support. Consequently opponents 
emulate the linguistic behavior of proponents, not so much in content but in positioning themselves as 


linguistic intermediaries between the authoritarian officialdom and the people 
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While the authoritarian rulers establish metaphorical distance from the people, electoral 
politicians gain by eliminating or minimizing perceived separation from voters. Participation becomes 
more likely when citizens feel they can project their own identities onto some political candidate (Sears et 
al. 1980, Sears 1993, Bobo and Gilliam 1990, Franklin 1991, Granberg 1993, 99-102). Accordingly, in 
contrast to studies of political language in authoritarianism that emphasizes its separateness from ordinary 
speech, observers of political speech in democracy tend to note its banality (Edelman 1988, 111). In 
electoral polities, “the politically most efficacious language... will be quite ordinary language” (Geis 1987, 
viii; cf. Cmiel 1990). Tulis (1986) describes how U.S. politics became more inclusive as presidential 
speech stopped observing restrictions separating it from ordinary language. The French of electoral 
campaigning is confined almost exclusively to vocabulary most frequently used by French speakers 
(Cotteret et al. 1976, 50-51). 

In a few democratic states, politics proceeds in one language while citizens conduct daily life in 
another vernacular. In Swiss cantons that conduct politics in standard German, people address each other 
in Swiss dialect. Luxembourg's parliament uses French while citizens converse in a German dialect 
(Brown and Fraser 1979, 46). These democracies differ from authoritarianism, however, in two ways: 
universally educating the citizenry for competence in the political language and attaching no superiority to 
it. On the contrary, the local dialect is valued for reinforcing consciousness of national distinctiveness 
that would otherwise be challenged by the presence of a larger neighbor (Germany or France) whose 
culture has exerted the predominant influence on the language used for politics. 

In sum, both inclusiveness of contestation and the proportion of subject to citizen competence 
vary with linguistic performances by political contestants. Authoritarian rulers use speech that 
communicates metaphorical distance from the population under their rule, transition leaders reposition 
themselves as intermediaries between authoritarian and popular speech, and electoral politicians try to 
become metaphorically close to voters. The nexus with politicians’ speech goes unmentioned in most 
research on democratic participation. Much of this research follows the lead of Verba and Nie (1972) in 


attributing democratic participation to the combination of socioeconomic positioning with psychological 


involvement in politics. Alternatively participation is often modeled as individual response to the costs 
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and benefits of action or inaction. Inattention to linguistic performances by politicians results from the 
misconception that psychological involvement is a trait of the citizen rather than an interaction with 
political cues, as well as from selection bias, which takes the form of a restriction of most empirical 
research on democratic participation to polities where politicians have already established metaphorical 
closeness to the citizenry. When observations are collected against a constant background of linguistic 
cues that unite politicians with citizens, the absence of linguistic variation precludes recognition of a 
causal impact on participation 

Of course, if linguistic performances affect the prospect for authoritarianism or democracy, this 
effect occurs as part of the interaction between choices by political contestants and socioeconomic 
conditions. Illiterate peasants residing in scattered villages are unlikely to hear or read appeals for 
support from political contestants, and lack of transportation combines with subsistence agriculture that 
binds peasants to the land to reduce the prospect for them to make their preferences felt in the capital. 
Affluent urban residents can move more easily to sites of the political contest and control more resources 
which they can expend on influencing selection of officials and policies. Consequently linguistic 
performances by politicians that position them close to the people are more likely to reward politicians in 


urban than in agrarian socicties, and conversely authoritarian rulers who distance themselves from the 


people are more likely to be encountered in agrarian society. Habermas (1962, 1981) has justifiably 


stressed the origins of democracy in urban milieus. Providing spaces for conversation, cities encourage 
the development of public opinion to which democratic politicians can then direct their inclusive appeals. 

Thus socioeconomic conditions and linguistic performances interact in shaping the prospect for 
democracy. At the same time, even some linguists, who have studied developments in other languages 
comparable to those I analyze here for the Russian case (Errington 1985, 4, Bailey 1976), have endorsed a 
view of linguistic performance as purely epiphenomenal on socioeconomic conditions. The 
epiphenomenal view both misrepresents Habermas and neglects a further point that, paying little attention 
to the political contest (McCarthy 1991, 125), Habermas himself also slights. Habermas's fundamental 


Claim is that linguistic communication is itself emancipatory and that language communicates 


independently of, and prior to, reference to conditions (Rasmussen 1990, 18; cf. Halliday 1975, Cotteret 
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et. al. 1976, 81). Urban spaces provide opportunities for conversation, but public opinion forms only if 
conversations occur, and the scope of conversation varies with the ideas available from common speech 
(Taylor 1991, 23-24). More motivated to think about politics, contestants for power generate more ideas. 
If they contribute these ideas to the common pool by expressing them in ordinary language, the 
conversations are richer; conversely, rulers who hold their ideas apart by expressing them only in some 
distinctive speech impoverish public opinion. When political leaders become participants in the 
democratic conversation, they also reveal themselves as amenable to influence by public interlocutors in a 
manner which the aloofness of political talk conducted in some sharply separated language denies. 

The epiphenomenal view cannot explain why attitudes encountered in identical socioeconomic 
contexts vary with linguistic performances by politicians. Nor can this view explain why the association 
between authoritarianism and a distinctive language is found in societies across nearly the entire range of 
social and economic development. Cases range from ancient India and the Mediterranean littoral to 
contemporary village societies, European states beginning to modernize, and relatively modern industrial 
societies like Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union. If the language of politics is merely an epiphenomenon 
of material conditions, why have authoritarian rulers gone to the trouble of prohibiting discussion of 


politics in the vernacular in societies exhibiting extraordinarily wide socioeconomic variation? 


Measuring Reduction of Metaphorical Distance within a Singie Language 


If authoritarian rulers need to separate themselves from populations under their rule, as this need 
disappears, transitions to democracy will manifest decreasing metaphorical distance in the speech of 
political contestation. This hypothesis makes predictions about change in the communication of 
meanings. Such change is readily apparent where rulers speak a different natural language than 
populations under their control. Change in meanings becomes harder to observe in the cases where rulers 
use a different register of the same natural language. Ambiguity presents a daunting problem for 
measurement of shifts in meaning. More structured than meaning, syntax is more easily studied 


(Jakobson 1990, 316). At the same time, because cognitive representation of meaning controls both 


production of syntax and production of lexicon, it would be unusual to observe someone who used 
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distancing syntax but approachable lexicon, or vice-versa. Consequently variation in syntax should be a 
reliable measure of change in meaning 

What syntax is distancing, and what is close? While any language, or register within a language, 
is a complex object requiring many dimensions to measure, three categories are fundamental to English 
and Russian, and to many other languages: a distinction between nouns and verbs used to discriminate 
between things and operations on things, a system of conjunction and negation used to express sameness 
and difference, and a set of pronouns used to identify the self relative to others and others relative to the 
self. Linguistic performances that vary political contestants’ metaphorical distance from the population 


will produce changes in relative frequencies within each of these three categories. 


Nouns vs. Verbs 


Chafe (1970, 96) posits “that the total human conceptual universe is dichotomized initially into 
two major areas” that he calls “nouns” and “verbs” after the surface forms that these often take in 
languages such as English or Russian (even though logicians and linguistic taxonomists might prefer 
“terms” and “predicates”). Nouns and verbs play different roles in syntax of languages like English and 
Russian. Nouns name entities (things, persons, or abstractions metaphorically represented as things or 
persons) performing the action mentioned by the verb or affected by the action or condition mentioned by 
the verb. Variation in these syntactic categories in turn affects how speech acts structure interpersonal 
relationships. When speakers place social distance between themselves and hearers, they use more nouns; 
conversely, efforts to close social distance result in the production of more verbs (Diez 1986, Brown and 
Fraser 1979, Fielding and Fraser 1978, Moscovici 1967). In particular Fielding and Fraser (1978) report 
experiments asking women to describe either a set of line drawings or the women's parents. They found 


that description of line drawings produced sentences with a high proportion of nouns. The women's 


descriptions of their parents, however, varied with whether the women knew the person to whom they 


were speaking and with whether the women expressed liking or dislike for that person. Unfamiliar, 


disliked persons heard the most nouns; unfamiliar, liked persons heard the most verbs. Fielding and 
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Fraser conclude that speakers vary the proportion of nouns and verbs when they are trying to shape 
personal relationships: nouns predominate when the speaker seeks distance from the audience. 

Although the distancing effect of nouns is reasonably well documented, I have found no 
explanation why nouns increase metaphorical distance. One possible conjecture begins with the problem 
of linearization (Brown and Yule 1983, 125-152). Because speakers can pronounce and writers can write 
only one word at a time, their sentences are linear sequences of words. Therefore hearers and readers 
must comprehend sentences by moving along the line of words. Minimal sentences consist of a verb 
indicating the action of the sentence plus one or more nouns mentioning the entities that perform and are 
affected by action. In order to interpret the sentence, people must consequently find the verb (cf. Kintsch 
1991, 114-116, Sebeok 1986, 8), and studies of eye movement during reading confirm that even short 
verbs receive the most lasting fixations (Underwood 1985, 57). The more nouns, the further the hearer or 
reader must move along the linear sentence to formulate meaning. Since hearers and readers use literal 
distance as a metaphor for the possibility of exerting influence, those who must traverse more nouns to 
construct political meanings should perceive the speaker or writer as less amenable to influence. (For a 


similar conjecture at the morphophonemic level, called “phonetic symbolism,” about the representation of 


distance by pronouns and other deictics, see Pinker 1994, 167). 


Conjunctions and Negation 


Writers confined to the static medium of the printed page can create the illusion that a 
protagonist is moving through space by varying differentiation in their descriptions of objects. They 
decrease differentiation when the protagonist is distant and increase it as the protagonist approaches the 
object (White 1989). Syntax communicates similarity and difference by conjunction and negation 
Copulative conjunctions (English “and,” Russian “i”) link words referring to concepts presented in 
context as similar in some respect. Adversative and contrastive conjunctions (English “but” and 
sometimes “and,” Russian “a” and “no”) link words referring to concepts presented in context as 


sufficiently similar to be compared but different in some respect (Lakoff 1971; Schiffrin 1987, 182-189) 


Negation expresses difference because many sentences using the negative particle (“not,” “ne,” and 
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variants) can be construed only by formulating the corresponding sentence in the positive (Hodge and 
Kress 1993, 137). Both English and Russian also offer the option of expressing negation by affixing 
negative prefixes (“un-,” “in-,” “ne-”) to certain words. In contrast to the negative particle, which may 
negate a particular word, a phrase, or a whole sentence (Paducheva 1974, 143-160), the negative prefix 
applies negation more narrowly to the prefixed word. Accordingly, substitution of negative prefixes for 
negative particles restricts opportunities to express difference. If increase in differentiation reduces 
metaphorical distance, authoritarian speech will seem more distant if the frequency of copulatives is high 
relative to the frequency of adversatives and contrastives and if negation by particles is infrequent relative 


to negation by prefixes 


Pronouns 


All languages use pronouns to construct social identity, identifying the self in relation to the 
other and others in relation to the self (Muehlhaeusler and Harre 1990). Because politics is the activity of 
constructing collective identities, pronouns will be more frequent in the speech of politicians than in other 
texts, particularly the usefully ambiguous “we” (Wilson 1990; Maas 1984; Hinckley 1990). If pronouns 
are abnormally frequent in political texts, the standard for measuring distance should be the speaker's 
placement relative to the so-called “deictic center,” or reference to the self (in English and Russian, but 
perhaps not in other-centered pronominal systems) 

Both collective pronouns (“we,” collective “you”) and third-person pronouns increase 
metaphorical distance in different ways. Using collective “we,” speakers and writers present themselves 
as numerically and metaphorically superior to the individual who hears or reads the text. “Plurality [is] a 
very old and ubiquitous metaphor for power” (Brown and Gilman 1960, 251). Similarly, in languages 


which like Russian use the collective second-person as a polite term of address for persons unfamiliar to 


the speaker, speakers who feel more distant are more likely to use the collective second-person (Paulston 


1976, Bates and Benigni 1975). Third-person pronouns have much the same effect as a preponderance of 
nouns: they redirect speech from the building of interpersonal ties between speaker and hearer to a 


conversation about a topic. Third-person pronouns convert the action into something that the speaker and 
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audience passively watch instead of something they actively do (Garcia 1983, 186-187; Jakobson 1990, 
321). Diez (1986, 229-230) finds that when one side in a conflictual negotiation tries to establish mutual 
recognition of its superior power, both sides begin to refer to each other using impersonal, third-person 
passive constructions (see also Errington, 1988, for this phenomenon in Javanese krama). Finally, by 
comparison to personal pronouns that act in syntax as entities performing or affected by actions, 
possessive pronouns subordinate personhood to the objects designated by the nouns which they modify. If 
hearers and readers conceive themselves as individual persons rather than as collectivities, topics, or 
attributes of some object, authoritarian rulers can increase metaphorical distance by language that avoids 
the deictic center, that relies more heavily on the third “non-person,” and that makes increased use of 


possessives relative to personal pronouns. 


Measurement 


To measure the relative closeness of authoritarian, transitional and electoral speech to the 
Russian vernacular, I collected fifty texts from each of three periods: (1) an authoritarian period (October 
1964 to February 1985); (2) a transitional year (1989) chosen as the time of the first contested elections to 
the Congress of People's Deputies; and (3) an electoral period encompassing the first two post-Soviet years 
(1992-1993). In each period the texts include speeches, articles and interviews, although the proportion of 
each genre varies widely across periods. The authoritarian texts are the longest, containing a total of 
more than 130,000 words; the total length of the transition texts exceeds 110,000 words, and of the 
electoral texts, 50,000 words. The putative author of each text is a Politburo member in the authoritarian 
and transitional periods and a political contender, whether in or out of office, in the electoral period. 
Texts were edited to include only words attributed to the ostensible author, although in the transitional 
period it proved impossible to eliminate every instance of explicitly indirect quotation. Although the 
sample of texts is not statistically representative of all political texts, it is doubtful that this matters. As a 
register is set of constraints shared across instances of speech, any reasonably large collection of instances 


by multiple speakers can be expected to manifest the constraints. As a measure of frequencies in the 


vernacular, I report the ratio of nouns to verbs, the relative frequencies of conjunction and negation, and 
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the proportions of various types of pronouns in two large studies of a broad variety of Russian texts 


(Zasorina 1977, Loenngren 1993) 


Bringing Politics Closer by Shortening the Traverse to Meaning 


The woman in Leningrad was right to call attention to “all those nouns in a row.” Because 
people establish distance by increasing the proportion of nouns to verbs in their speech, I hypothesized 
that a need to discourage popular attempts at influencing decisions would cause authoritarian rulers to use 
the most nouns, transition leaders to use an intermediate proportion of nouns, and electoral politicians to 
use the fewest nouns relative to verbs. Table | displays the ratio of nouns to verbs in the three types of 
texts and shows that the electoral ratio is closest to the ratio for all kinds of Russian texts. Authoritarian 
texts force Russians to move further when constructing a cognitive representation of meaning 


Transitional texts bring the meaning closer to the hearer or reader, and electoral texts reduce the distance 


most of all 


Accumulation of nouns in authoritarian Russian achieved what an officially authorized study 
(Vasil'eva 1982, 104) praised as “monumentality of the forms and resonance of speech.” Monumentality 
was another metaphor for distance: monuments are visible only if the onlooker stands back. Large size, of 
course, is also a metaphor for social importance. Smaller images never depict persons ascribed greater 
importance. Thus Politburo members reviewing the annual May Day and Revolution Day processions 
stood atop the Lenin Mausoleum, elevated above the crowd, and during the Brezhnev era the marchers 
carried outsized portraits of each leader's face. By contrast, the Polish Solidarnosc emphasized equality 
among its members by caricatures that portrayed its leader Walesa as diminutive (Laba 1991, 142-143) 
Nouns achieved monumentality, and monumentality made authoritarian speech sound both imposing and 
remote 

The surfeit of nouns in authoritarian Russian results from sentences exemplified by (1), drawn 


from a 1976 speech by the former Ukrainian party leader Shcherbitskii 
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1) “CC [a contraction of “Central Committee”] of our party and the government are engaged 
daily with issues of fuller satisfaction of growing demands and requirements of the population.” 


This sentence elongates both the agent (“CC of our party and the government”) and the object of action 
(“issues of satisfaction of growing demands and requirements of the population”) by using three nouns for 


the agent and five for the object of action, when one noun would have sufficed to designate each, as in (2), 


which authoritarian Russian avoided: 


(2) The party tries to satisfy increasing popular wants more fully. 


Authoritarian Russian also increased the proportion of nouns relative to verbs by frequent | 
“nominalization” -- conversion of verbs to nouns (Seriot 1985, 159). Nominalizations account for about 
one third of the excess of nouns in my sample of authoritarian speech compared to my sample of electoral 
speech. By compressing a sentence into a nominal phrase that can be the subject or object of a single 
verb, conversion of verbs into nouns enables a writer to combine larger semantic units into more imposing 
sentences. Construction of more imposing sentences in turn lends unwarranted authority to a Russian text 
by allowing the writer “to blur the distinction between the writer's opinion, analysis, findings, etc. and 
general, received knowledge of truth” (Nichols 1988, quoted in Koptjevskaja-Tamm 1993, 266-270). For 
example, consider this sentence taken from a speech by the former chief of Soviet economic 


administration, Kosygin: 


3) “The most important assignment of state and collective farms is the improvement of yields 
Kosygin could have said: 


(4) I assign farmers to increase the crop they harvest from each hectare.... This assignment is 
most important to both state and collective farms. 


Sentence (3) contains neither agents nor objects affected by action; instead one action converted into an 
abstract object (“improvement of yields”) is a condition of another action converted into another abstract 
object (“the most important assignment of state and collective farms”). An impersonal object conceals 
Kosygin's personal responsibility (Wells 1960, 217; Hodge and Kress 1993, 20-23). Authoritarian 


Russian blurs personal responsibility, personal agency, and concrete actions by avoiding the sentence pair 


(4). In this pair of sentences, the agent is a single individual (“I” referring to Kosygin) who acts on 
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identifiable people (“farmers”). They then become the agents of two further actions (“increase” and 


“harvest”) on a single object (“crop”). Kosygin's personal will is revealed as an explicit condition (“is 
most important”) for farms of all kinds. Sentence pair (4) not only identifies agents and objects of action, 


but it also diminishes the size of the units linked by the verbs. Table 2 shows the decrease in 
nominalizations, identified by rules given in Shvedova (1970), from authoritarian and transitional to 
electoral speech. The density of nominalizations failed to change from authoritarian to transitional 


speech--an indicator, of course, that transitional speech was much less likely to feature other nouns. 


As a result of elongated descriptions of the agents and objects of political action in authoritarian 
Russian, sentence length has steadily decreased in transitional and electoral speech (Table 3). Longe 
sentences distanced authoritarian Russian from the citizens’ speech in another manner, giving the 
language of politics a written quality 


Because writing is relatively permanent, it affords opportunities for 


writers to revise and readers to review combinations of words. Consequently written texts show longer, 


more complex sentences. As citizens communicate more in oral than in written language, but literacy as a 
sign of education bears a connotation of social superiority, the written character of authoritarian Russian 
was another way to set politics apart from and above citizen's speech. As Vasil'eva (1982, 5) notes, “the 


unwieldy sentences of [official Russian] are obviously not intended for reproduction in interpersonal 


conversation, especially not in oral form -- people do not talk this language.” 


To reduce distance from citizens' Russian, the transitional Politburo began and contemporary 
politicians have continued to communicate less frequently by the set-piece written speech, which was 
almost the only form of public address in authoritarian Russian. The Soviet press occasionally printed 
interviews with members of the Brezhnev Politburo, but normally as written responses to written 


questions. The Gorbachev Politburo began introducing oral interviews, cither responding to questions 


from audicnce members at the end of public speeches or answering journalists. In post-Soviet political 


communication, the interview has become the most common genre, to the point that set-piece speeches 
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have become hard to locate in the press. A speech, of course, is a monologue by the speaker who appears 
in the communicative plane as the counterpart to the audience as a whole and who controls all facets of 
the communication. An interview, by contrast, diminishes the speaker's relative importance by presenting 
the speaker in a dialogue with a counterpart, the interviewer, who is a single individual representing the 
audience and who controls the selection of topics. As a consequence of the abandonment of set-piece 
speeches, post-Soviet politicians in 1992 still had assistants known by the loan word spichrajter, but 


“speechwriter” had come to designate simply the politician's chief aide because the politicians preferred to 


compose their own public statements without written drafis (author's interview with a spichrajter who 
requested anonymity). Electoral speech makes the politician seem more like a conversation partner with 


the citizen and moves the politician's meaning closer to the citizen. 


Bringing Politics Closer by Increasing Differentiation 


Because more differentiated objects seem closer, ratios of syntactic markers that express 
differentiation should increase from authoritarian to transitional to electoral texts. Copulative 
conjunctions expressing similarity between coordinate elements should be most frequent, relative to 
adversative and contrastive conjunctions expressing difference, in the authoritarian texts, intermediate in 
the transitional texts, and least frequent in electoral texts. Table 4 shows that as texts are drawn from less 
authoritarian eras, the relative frequency of conjunctions expressing similarity and difference converges 
toward the norm for all kinds of texts 


The excess of copulatives in authoritarian Russia was attributable to a plenitude of combinations 
with compulsory order and copulative conjunction. A typical example is the elements linked by “and” in 
a sentence taken from a speech by Brezhnev: 


(5) “The party and the people highly value the labor of scientists working in agriculture” 
(emphasis added) 


Sentence (6) was absolutely prohibited: 
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(6) The party highly values the work of agricultural scientists, but the people believe the 
scientists’ work is inadequate 


In fact, one of three accusations against Yeltsin, when he was ousted from the Moscow committee of the 
Communist Party in 1987, was Gorbachev's complaint that Yeltsin had juxtaposed the party's schedule for 
the completion of perestroika against the people's “wave-form” enthusiasm for perestroika, saying that 
popular enthusiasm had been high in January 1987 but had fallen by June (/zvestiia TsK KPSS 1989 
1:240-241). Yeltsin sinned not even by hinting that the people opposed or criticized perestroika, but 
merely by distinguishing between the Party's schedule and the people's attitudes 

By prohibiting verbal differentiation among such social aggregates as the “party and people” or 
the “working class, collective farm peasantry, and popular intelligentsia,” authoritarian Russian precluded 
expression of the contrasts among social interests that, theorists such as Rustow or Schattschneider argue, 
draw people into politics and that Granberg finds make democratic citizens more likely to vote across 
cultures 

Replacement of authoritarian by transitional and electoral texts is also predicted to result in 
displacement of the negative prefix, which restricts the scope of negation, by negative particles. Table 5 
shows that the negative prefixes are replaced by the negative particles and that the proportion in the 


electoral texts is closest to the norm for all kinds of texts 


Gorbachev said explicitly that limits 0.1 negatives in authoritarian speech reduced Russians’ 
interest in participation. In 1987 he told a convocation of journalists: “When you and we painted life in 
pink colors, the people saw it all and lost interest in the press and in public activity. They felt humiliated 


and insulted when such phony stuff was palmed off on them” (quoted in Gustafson 1988, 200). As 


electoral Russian has acquired the capacity to communicate negatives as well as positives, differences as 


well as similarities, it has become more suitable for making people feel psychologically involved in 


politics 
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Bringing Politics Closer to the Self 


Because pronouns will be unusually frequent in all political texts, the relevant standard of 
comparison is not the proportion of pronouns to other words but relative frequencies within the system of 
pronouns. To diminish metaphorical distance from the audience, electoral speakers should move toward 
the “deictic center” -- the first person singular -- and away from possessive forms that subordinate person 
to objects. Tables 6 and 7 display the predicted shift toward reference to the self of the speaker or writer, 
observable in Table 6 for personal and possessive forms of the first two persons separately and in Table 7 
for the combination of personal and possessive forms-of all three persons. The display in Table 7 is 
motivated by the presence of grammatical gender in Russian. As in German, each third-person singular 
pronoun can mean any of “he,” “she” or “it,” depending on the gender of the noun to which the pronoun 
refers. Because possessive forms and certain declensions are shared among third-person pronouns, finer 
discriminations among third-person pronouns are possible only with examination of individual contexts. 


Table 8 displays the other predicted shift, from possessive to personal forms 


The shifts displayed in Tables 6, 7, and 8 heighten the prominence of the individual relative to 
the collective and of persons relative to objects. Thus changes in the pronominal system reinforce the 
effects found in the changing relation of nouns to verbs and of conjunction and negation. Politics becomes 
an interaction among. persons rather than objects, persons become active participants rather than passive 
onlookers, and because the agents are individuals rather than collective entities, spoken representations of 
politics can accommodate more diversity. In all these respects, discussion of politics by electoral 
politicians becomes more similar to other texts encountered by the citizen and seems more familiar. If 
citizens conceive themselves as persons rather than things, and as individuals rather than groups, the 
change in pronouns from authoritarian to electoral Russian converts politicians into individual persons 
with whom citizens find it easier to identify 


As Vasil'eva commented, with official approval, authoritarian Russian was not intended to 


represent a communication among persons. Instead “one part of society or one social group expresses its 


. 
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position toward another part of society or another social group” (1982, 26). The objective of authoritarian 
speech was to develop “the person's capacity to conceive his optimal place as a cell in the public 
organism...” (ibid., 18). Electoral Russian is less likely to depict persons as bits of a social object. Instead 


it tells the Russian citizen that politics concerns personal choices and actions. 


Discussion 


Does contestation in contemporary Russia promote inclusiveness and citizen competence, the 
belief among citizens that they can influence politics? Political contestation is in large part a linguistic 
behavior. Openness to participation depends on whether contestation occurs in language that people think 
is their own. So does the belief that politics is amenable to popular influence. Authoritarian speech sets 
rulers apart and above, while in electoral speech the politician seems metaphorically close to the people 
Contemporary Russian politicians have considerably reduced the metaphorical distance that separated 
authoritarian rulers of the Soviet Union from the people. The syntax of electoral contestation is 
quantitatively much closer to Russian found in other contexts than the syntax of authoritarian 
contestation. Electoral Russian makes politics seem less imposing and more approachable. Shorter 
sentences and preference for the interview genre make politics seem more like a conversation and less like 
a monologue. Increased differentiation among political objects portrays politics in closer focus. Persons 


are more likely to be agents of politics and less likely to be attributes of impersonal objects. Speakers are 


more likely to present themselves as numerically equal to the listener or reader and more likely to present 
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politics as something a person does rather than views. Electoral Russian instantiates the ordinary 
language that Geis (1987) deems most effective for democratic politicians. Quantitatively closer to 
authoritarian speech in some respects and to electoral speech in other respects, the syntax of the 
transitional Politburo positioned its members in a stance intermediate between authoritarian officials and 
the Russian people 

One might, of course, suppose that changes in politicians’ speech are merely epiphenomenal on 
some putatively deeper or more profound causes, such as institutional change, change in society's values 


because of modernization, abandonment of communist ideology, or a shift from written to oral 


communication. Of these possibilities, contested elections are the most plausible motivation for 


politicians to make their speech more accessible to the voting public. While election by the people 
presumably does influence politicians’ speech, this factor is neither necessary nor sufficient to explain the 
observations I have presented. Incentives are never necessary to explain why persons do what they would 
do naturally. The Russian of electoral politicians reproduces the syntactic frequencies of their native 
language; it was the authoritarians who took the trouble to learn to speak in a distinctive register. This 
observation indicates that the incentives to deviate from natural speech worked on the authoritarians, who 
took advantage of the dissonance between metaphorical distance and mutual accommodation to 
discourage popular participation by making politics seem remote from a popular audience. While 
elections are unnecessary to explain the electoral politicians’ behavior, elections are insufficient to explain 
the change observed in the syntax of the transition leaders. None of the 1989 Politburo members had 
gained office by election, and by the time of this writing (mid-1995), only Yakovlev had ever stood for 
office in any later election in Russia, while Gorbachev was contemplating an uphill campaign for the 
Russian presidency in 1996. The rules by which they were appointed to office were identical to those used 
to choose the authoritarian Politburo, yet the rapprochement with the vernacular began and made 
substantial progress in the speech of the transitional Politburo. Contested elections were the result, not a 
cause, of the transitional Politburo's decision to open contestation to participation and to encourage citizen 
competence 

Effects of modernization on Russian citizens’ values cannot account for these observations either. 
Politicians’ speech is becoming more inclusive as citizens either remain ambivalent about democracy or 
value it less. Russian society did not modernize noticeably between 1989 and 1993. These observations 
are not peculiar to communist ideology. Communist Russian shares its surfeit of nouns with Nazi German 
(Townson 1992, 131: Bork 1970; Widmer 1966, 29), its cumbersome sentences with militarist Greek and 
Ottoman Turkish (Frangoudaki 1992, 369; Kiernan 1991, 205-206), and its generalized separateness from 
the vernacular with official speech encountered in an extraordinary varicty of historical authoritarianisms. 


Although I have used written texts from all three periods to measure syntactic variation, all the 


authoritarian texts were originally spoken, while one of the transitional texts and several of the electoral 
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texts appeared only in written form. While the texts move from spoken to written, the syntactic 
frequencies move from written to spoken 

Change in political speech also cannot be dismissed as merely instrumental. For an instrumental 
view of speech to be admissible, its users would need to know that they were manipulating the proportion 
of nouns to verbs, adversative and contrastive to copulative conjunctions, negative particles to negative 
prefixes, third-person and plural to first-person singular pronouns, or possessive to personal pronouns 
No speaker or writer, however, composes speech acts by counting these frequencies, and speakers and 
writers are customarily unaware that they are varying metaphorical distance in this manner. Political 
speech constructs authoritarian rulers as distant and electoral politicians as close, and in so doing it both 
responds to and influences other material and social conditions and personal behaviors that affect the 
choice of authoritarian or democratic institutions 

Contemporary Russian politicians' reduction of the metaphorical distance that formerly separated 
Soviet authoritarians from the people may be offsetting some of the negative effects of economic 
deterioration, social decay, governmental corruption, and violation of human rights on Russians’ 
evaluations of democracy. Authoritarian speech that sets rulers apart and above tells people they are 
inferior and incompetent. If people resent that implication, even people who express no normative 


commitment to democracy, and otherwise experience negative consequences from life in democracy, may 


still welcome a gain in symbolic equality. If so, even Russian politicians who disavow democracy may be 


reluctant to relinquish the popular approval that they gain by practicing the speech of electoral politics 
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Table 1: Decrease in Nouns Relative to Verbs 


Type of Text Nouns per Verb(a) 
Maximum Minimum(b) 


Authoritarian 5.8 
Transitional 42 


& 


Electoral 2.9 


Vernacular(1) 
Vernacular(2) 


(1) Loenngren does not report a ratio of nouns to verbs 

(2) Zasorina. 

a. Ratios are computed by counting occurrences of the most common words in all three kinds of political 
texts. The most common words were identified by collecting all words appearing more than ten times in 
electoral texts, multiplying the lower bound of ten by the ratio of total occurrences in authoritarian or 
transitional texts to total occurrences in electoral texts, and collecting all words occurring more frequently 
than the resulting lower bounds of 23 and 21. Then the number of occurrences of each word occurring 
more frequently than the lower bound in any kind of text was collected from the other two kinds. This 
resulted in a list of 1560 words with their frequencies of occurrence in each kind of texts. Occurrences of 
the 1560 words represent 83 percent of occurrences of all words in the authoritarian, 84 percent in the 
transitional, and 79 percent in the electoral texts. Nouns and verbs were then identified in the 
consolidated list, their occurrences were summed separately, and the sums were divided to produce the 
ratios reported in the table 

b. A maximum and minimum are reported because of differences between my procedure and Zasorina's. 
Zasorina's definition of verbs includes verbal participles with subordinated nouns but excludes other 


verbal participles. I have excluded verbal participles from my count of verbs because participles often 
function as adjectives or adverbs. Those functioning as verbs (e.g., in passive constructions or in phrases 
translated into English with "which" plus a verb) cannot be distinguished except by examining each 
context. For comparability with Zasorina, I have provided a maximum and a minimum ratio of nouns to 
verbs in each type of political text. The maximum ratio is the number of nouns divided by my count of 
verbs (i.¢e., excluding participles), while the minimum is the number of nouns divided by the sum of the 
number of verbs plus the number of all participles (not merely those in the list of 1560 common words) 


4 3 
3.2 
2.4 
Va | 
1.6 
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Type of Text 


Authoritarian 
Transitional 
Electoral 


Table 2: Decrease in Nominalizations 
(1560 Most Common Words) 


Occurrences of Nominalizations In Proportion to 
Occurrences of All 1560 Words 
.1130 
1118 


.0762 
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Table 3: Index of Mean Sentence Length in Words(a) 


Type of Text Number of Strings 
Between Punctuation Marks 

Authoritarian 

Transitional 

Electoral 


a. Calculated as “Total Words” divided by “Total Sentences,” with a “word” defined as an alphanumeric 
string between separators and a “sentence” defined as a string of alphanumeric characters and separators 
between the symbols “.”, “!” or “?”. Of course these are surface sentences, not syntactic sentences. This 
procedure underestimates the number of words when numbers or dates are present, by counting, e.g., 
“1977” or “315” as one string, and it also treats such utterances as salutations (e.g., “Comrades!” or 
“Friends!”) as sentences of length one string. Both these underestimates produce a bias toward 
understatement of the actual length, and this bias is most severe for the authoritarian and next most severe 
for the transitional texts. Thus the procedure is conservative relative to the hypothesis that length of 
sentences decreases from authoritarian to transitional to electoral texts. 
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Table 4: Expression of Difference by Simple Conjunctions(a) 


Type of Text 


Copulatives per 
Adversative and Contrastive 
Authoritarian 13.0 
Transitional 5.8 
Electoral 3.1 
Vernacular(1) 3.0 
Vernacular(2) 3 


(1) Loenngren. 
(2) Zasorina. 


a. The ratio is the number of occurrences of “i” (either as a conjunction or particle) divided by the sum of 
the number of occurrences of “a” and the number of occurrences of “no,” both net of gradationals (“ne 
tol’ko... no i...,” “a takzhe,” “da i”), with “no i” counted among “no”. 
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Table 5: Expression of Difference by Negation 


Content Words Containing the Negative Prefix (“ne-”)(a) 

in Proportion to 

Negative Particles -- “No” (“net”), “Not” (“ne”), “Neither” (“ni”) -- and the Negative Modal “Cannot” 

(“nel'zia’) 

Type of Text Negative Prefixes Per Occurrence of Negative 
Particles or Modal 

Authoritarian 1.12 

Transitional 0.64 

Electoral 0.30 


Vernacular(1) n/a 


Vernacular(2) 0.35 


(1) Loenngren excludes infrequent words with negative prefixes 
(2) Zasorina 


(a) Excluded from the count are such common words as nemnogo “few,” nemalo “many,” nekotorye 


“some,” nikakoi “none,” and other similar terms. To the extent that these words express negation at all, 
they negate not the prefixed word but the semantic unit following the whole word 
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Table 6: Distribution of Second Person, First Person Plural, and First Person Singular 


Personals Possessives 
Type of Text ”You” ”Your” 
per “I” per “I” per “My” per “My” 
Authoritarian 1.1 5.9 3.2 57.8 
Transitional 4 3.8 : 21.1 
Electoral 1.2 a 2.6 
Vernacular(1) 2 9 3 2.6 
Vernacular(2) 5 4 6 1.5 


(1) Loenngren 
(2) Zasorina. 
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lable 7: Ratio of Third Person, Second Person and First Person Plural to First Person Singular 
(Possessives and Personal Pronouns Combined) 


Ratio to first person 
singular 
Type of Text third person singular second person plural first person 
and plural and formal plural 
Authoritarian 17.0 2.9 22.7 
Transitional 4.4 5.2 


Electoral 1.6 : 1.4 


Vernacular(1) 
Vernacular(2) 


(1) Loenngren 
(2) Zasorina 


1.8 5 6 
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Type of Text 


Authoritarian 
Transitional 
Electoral 


Vernacular(1) 
Vernacular(2) 


(1) Loenngren. 
(2) Zasorina 


Table 8: Ratio of Possessives to Personal Pronouns 


(First and Second Persons Only) 


Possessives 
Per Personal 
1.1 


| 

2 

| | 
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Introduction 


The almost universal embrace of market liberalization in recent years has marked a major shift in the 


role of the state in the economy.! “State shrinking” and “free markets” are the celebrated themes 
across much of the globe. The triumph of the market appears to signal a dramatic loss of faith in the 
regulatory competence of the state. Thus, even as sociologists and political scientists have been 


trying to bring the state back in,~ neo-classical economists and government technocrats have been 
busily pushing the state out. Economic and technological transformations--the globalization of 
production, the hypermobility of finance, advances in transportation and communications 


technology--have been widely interpreted as evidence that the state is in rapid retreat.° 


Yet even as there has been a loosening of state controls over the flow of goods, services, 
information, and capita! in an integrated world, there has been a tightening of state prohibitions 
against “undesirable” economic flows. This has been particularly true, for example, in the case of 


illegal drugs and migrant labor.4 J.N. Bhagwati has noted that immi gration controls are “the most 


compelling exception to liberalism in the operation of the world economy.”> Drug control is an 
equally striking exception. In the case of both illegal drug and labor markets, the advice of otherwise 


influential free market proponents has fallen on deaf ears.° Here the political logic of prohibition 
trumps the economic logic of liberalization. 


The practice and ideology of market liberalization is about the retreat of the state: deregulation, 
privatization, the opening up of national economies, and the erosion of national boundaries. The 
practice and ideology of market prohibition, on the other hand, is about the reassertion of the state: 
economic regulation through criminalization and the sharpening of boundaries. As a result of this 
process, some state functions are promoted even as others are demoted. The status of state 
intervention in the market is therefore ambiguous: Widespread support for market deregulation is 
matched by rising support for (and surprising faith in) increased regulation of prohibited markets. 


I This paper ts part of a dissertation project supported by a research fllowship from the Foreign Policy Studies 
Program at the Brookings Institution, and an award from the Social Science Research Council of an SSRC- 
MacArthur Foundation Fellowship on Peace and Security in a Changing World. | wish to thank the Cornell Peace 
Studies Program for providing office space during the wnting of this paper. Michael Gallagher, Louren Gatch, 
Jonathan Kirshner, and Cathy Schneider provided helpful comments on an earlier draft. 


See Peter Evans et. al. eds., Bringing the State Back In, Cambndge: Cambndge University Press, 1985 


3This is prevalent in both popular and scholarly accounts. See, for example, Joseph Camilleri and Jim Falk, The 
End of Sovereignty?, E. Elgar, 1992; Richard Barnet and John Cavanagh, Global Dreams: The New World Order of 
the Impenal Corporation, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1994; Robert Reich, The Work of Nations, New Y ork: 
Vintage Books, 1992; Vivien Schmidt, “The New World Order, Incorporated: The Rise of Business and the Decline 
of the Nation-State,” Daedalus, Vol. 124, No. 2, Spring 1995 


4while a large number of people obviously migrate for non-economic reasons (for example, those fleeing war, 
political persecution, etc.), the cross-border migration flows examined here are primanly economically dnven. 


>J.N. Bhagwati, “Incentives and Disincentives: International Migration,” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. 120, (4), 
1984, p. 680 


“For example, Milton Friedman and The Economist magazine promote drug legalization, and the Wall Street 
Journal advocates open borders for labor flows. 
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The difference, however, is that the form of regulation in the latter case is through the state's policing 
apparatus. Consequently, a core function of the state--policing--appears to be expanding as a form 
of economic regulation. 


While seemingly separate processes, this paper suggests that the retreat and resurgence of the state 
may in fact be closely related. As markets are liberalized and cross-border economic interactions 
expand, there is a corresponding increase in state efforts to suppress the unwanted “underside” of 
these processes. In order to “weed out” illegal economic flows from legal economic flows, the state 
has increasingly turned to its criminal laws and law enforcement apparatus. Thus, even as some 
state regulatory functions are made obsolete by market liberalization and integration, other regulatory 
functions (the enforcement of market prohibitions) expand. Consequently, far from “withering 
away” in the face of economic integration and market liberalization, the state is recharged and 
redeployed. Even as boundaries are blurred by economic integration and intensifying cross-border 
flows, they are also sharpened. 


These processes are clearest along the boundaries which separate developed and less developed 
regions (such as the United States and Latin America, Southern Europe and Northern Africa, and 
Western Europe and Eastern Europe) where the state plays the role of both liberalizer and 
criminalizer of cross-border economic flows. The focus of this paper is on the United States and 
Latin America (particularly Mexico), and the illegal cross-border flow of migrant labor and drugs. 
The paper offers a very preliminary analysis of how market liberalization and economic integration in 
some ways facilitate and encourage illegal drug and migrant labor flows, and how this, in turn, has 
lead to a reassertion and expansion of the state's policing authority and law enforcement apparatus. 


The paper highlights how these dynamics of state retreat and resurgence have transformed the U.S.- 
Mexico boundary, where the U.S. has moved to simultaneously open the border (to the legal flow of 
goods) and to close the border (to the illegal flow of drugs and labor). Lawrence Herzog has argued 
that “The internationalization of the world economy--the evolution of transnational markets, 
production-sharing strategies, labor migration, and banking systems--has led to an inevitable 
reshaping of boundary functions. The most obvious change has been the shift from boundaries that 
are heavily protected and militarized to those that are more porous, permitting cross-border social and 


economic interaction.”’ The case of the U.S.-Mexico boundary suggests a different conclusion: 
the intensification of cross-border economic activity due to economic liberalization and integration 
has been paralleled by an intensification of border law enforcement. The border has become 
increasingly “militarized” --not to deter invading armies (the traditional function of border 


militarization) but to deter an invasion of “undesirables”--in this case primarily illegal drugs and 
immigrants. 


‘Lawrence A. Herzog, “Changing Boundaries in the Americas: An Overview,” in Lawrence A. Herzog, ed., 
Changing Boundaries in the Americas, U.S.-Mexican Contemporary Perspective Series, 3, Center for U.S.-Mexican 
Studies, University of California, San Diego, p.5-6 
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The conventional approaches in the international relations literature offer only limited guidance in 
understanding these processes. For example, realism, the dominant paradigm in the field, focuses 
almost exclusively on interstate relations, especially military competition and conflict. Both the 
relationship between the state and domestic society and the relationship between the state and non- 


state transnational actors are generally neglected.® Liberal interdependence theory, which gained 
prominence in the 1970s, questions many of the statist assumptions of realism, yet errs in the 


opposite direction by losing sight of the state.” The state is expected to be increasingly 
marginalized as transnational activity deepens and spreads. Both the impotence of the state and the 
benevolent impact of transnational activity tend to be exaggerated. The less celebrated “underside” of 


transnational interactions, including a variety of security and law enforcement concerns, has received 
little attention. 


Rather than privileging the state and taking sovereignty as a given (as realists generally to do) or 
privileging transnational non-state actors and market forces (as both liberals and Marxists generally 
do), a more fruitful approach may be to examine how some state functions and capacities contract 
and others expand as a result of ever-more extensive and intensive transnational interactions. This 
paper suggests that an important example of this dynamic is the simultaneous loosening and 
tightening of state controls over cross-border flows, and the growth of the state’s policing authority 
and law enforcement apparatus in the process. 


Interestingly, policing has attracted surprisingly little attention from international reiations scholars or 
even political scientists in general. This is remarkable, since policing is arguably the “bedrock of 


sovereignty. As Janice Thomson points out, “The state’s prime ‘function’ has always been 


policing territory and people.”!! The study of policing has largely been the domain of other 
disciplines, particularly criminology, sociology of law, and criminal justice studies. Although these 
fields have provided much insight into the nature, purpose, and impact of criminal laws and their 
enforcement, their focus has been almost exclusively on domestic issues, such as local crime 
control.!* Given the growing interpenetration of the domestic and international realms, greater 
attention should be paid to the cross-border dimension of prohibited activities and state control 
efforts. 


8See Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics, Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1979 


See, for example, Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, eds., Transnational Relations and World Politics, Cambndge: 
Harvard University Press, 1971; Edward Morse, “The Transformation of Foreign Policies: Modernization, 
Interdependence, and Extermnalization,” World Politics, 22, 1970; Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay: The 
Multinational Spread of U.S. Enterprises, New York: Basic Books, 1971; Richard Cooper, “Economic 
Interdependence and Foreign Policy in the Seventies,” World Politics, January 1972, p. 159-81. 


!0See Janice Thomson, “State Soverei gnty in International Relations: Bridging the Gap Between Theory and 
Empirical Research,” International Studies Quarterly, 39, pgs. 213-233, 1995 


p.225 


!2Some scholars are trying to push criminology in a more global direction. See, for example, Bill MacDonald, 
“The Globalization of Criminology: the Next Frontier is the Frontier,” in Transnational Organized Cnme, Issuc 1, 
Vol. 1, 1995. 
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The U.S. and Latin America 


Much of U.S. policy towards Latin America in recent years has been driven by two agendas: 
promoting liberal market reforms and enforcing market prohibitions. In particular, the United States 
has encouraged the free flow of virtually everything except two of the region’s leading exports: 
migrant labor and drugs. 


As the export of illegal drugs (primarily cocaine, but also heroin and marijuana) and migrant labor 
(primarily Mexican) to the United States has grown, so have U.S. efforts to suppress them. 
Strategies to deter the flow of migrants and drugs focus primarily on curbing the supply and 
secondarily on targeting the source of demand (consumers of drugs and employers of migrant labor). 
In the case of drug control, this has involved intensified law enforcement efforts to curb the supply at 
the point of production abroad, at the point of entry at the border, and at the point of distribution and 
sales domestically. Federal drug control spending has increased from less than $1 billion in 1981 to 
over $13 billion in 1995, with about seventy percent of the budget devoted to law enforcement. 


While the primary focus of immigration control has been on domestic and border enforcement, 
operations have also expanded beyond the nation’s boundaries. For example, according to Robert 
Bach, now a senior Immigration and Naturalization Service official, INS officials have “begun to 


work inside Mexico to apprehend organizers of migrant smuggling rings.”!4 This is part of a 
broader process of reconceptualizing and internationalizing immigration control. As Bach observes, 
“In order to control events in countries which export migrants, receiving states are increasingly 
connecting their migration regulatory efforts with new methods of international! law enforcement and 


changes in post-Cold War military doctrine.” !> 


The influx of illegal immigrants and drugs from Latin America has helped propel a fusion between 
U.S. national security and law enforcement missions. For example, the Defense Department has 
increasingly taken on important policing tasks (such as interdiction), law enforcement has become 


more sophisticated and internationalized,'© and the intelligence agencies and the State Department 


have placed such issues as border control and transnational organized crime more centrally on their 


agendas. 


'34 few scholars have begun to do this. See, for example, Ethan Nadelmann, Cops Across Borders: the 
Internationalization of U.S. Law Enforcement, State College: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993 


'4Richard Bach, “Processes of Migration,” in Peter Smith ed., The Challenge of Integration: Europe and the 
Americas, New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1993, p. 217-18 


! See Ethan Nadelmann, Cops Across Borders: The Intemationalization of U.S. Law Enforcement, State College: 


Pennsylvania State University Press, 1993 


'7The popular press is beginning to recognize these changes. In the case of the United States, for example, see 
David Johnston, “Strength is Seen in a U.S. Export: Law Enforcement,” New York Times, April 17, 1995. 
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Of course, this is partly driven by the scramble for new agency missions in the post-Cold War 
security environment: Between the early 1980s and the early 1990s, for example, the Pentagon 
underwent a metamorphosis, transforming itself from a reluctant ally on the sidelines of the U.S. 


anti-drug campaign to a leading front-line advocate.!® Similarly, the CIA has begun to overcome its 
traditional reluctance to engage in drug-related intelligence work. But these changes are not merely 
the result of bureaucratic opportunism. They also reflect intense domestic pressure to “do 
something” about drugs and illegal immigration. Foreign policy priorities have clearly shifted in the 
public’s mind. In a Gallop poll commissioned by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations in late 
1994, respondents were asked to rank 16 foreign policy goals by their order of importance: curbing 
the flow of illegal drugs into the United States was their first priority (89 percent), followed by 
protecting the jobs of U.S. workers (83 percent), preventing the spread of nuclear weapons (82 
percent), and curbing illegal immigration (72 percent).!? Law enforcement, it should be noted, is 
centrally involved in many of these concerns. 


Not surprisingly, illegal drug and migrant labor flows have become a major source of tension 
between the United States and its Latin drug and labor exporting neighbors. The degree of harmony 
or conflict in future relations will depend to an important extent on how these issues are managed. 
In the case of drugs, relations between the United States and a number of Latin American countries 
have become “narcotized,” as development assistance and diplomatic favor have been tied to 


compliance with U.S. drug control objectives.-” 


At the same time, both illegal migrant labor and drugs have become crucial exports from the region: 
During a period when the value of traditional exports has declined, the boom in these illegal “goods” 
has become an increasingly important source of foreign exchange for many debt-burdened Latin 
economies. For example, the remittances generated from immigrants (many of them illegal) in the 
United States is a leading source of foreign exchange for such countries as Mexico, El Salvador, 


Haiti, and the Dominican Republic.~! Illegal drugs have easily been Latin America’s most 


184 senior Pentagon official noted in the waning years of the Cold War, “Getting help from the military on drug 
issues used to be like pulling teeth. Now everybody's looking around to say, “hey, how can we justify these forces.” 
And the answer they're coming up with is drugs.” Lawrence Korb, Assistant Secretary of Defense, cited in “Faced 
with Peace, Pentagon Wants to Enlist in Drug War,” The State, December 17, 1989 


!°Cited in Jim Lobe, “United States: New Poll Fuels Growing Foreign Policy Debate,” Interpress Service, March 
6, 1995 


See Peter Andreas, Eva Bertram, Morris Blachman, and Kenneth Sharpe, “Dead End Drug Wars,” Foreign Policy, 


No. 85, Winter 1991-92, pgs. 106-128. For a recent overview of U.S. drug policy and the Latin American drug 


trade, see Bruce Bagley M. Bagley and Willaim O. Walker III, eds., Drug Trafficking in the Americas, New 
Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1994 


2 lin the case of El Salvador, the country’s reliance on remittances was strikingly revealed when then President 
Duarte made a plea to the Reagan administration in the 1980s not to deport illegal Salvadoran immigrants because 
the money they were sending back to El Salvador was greater than all of U.S. foreign aid at the ime. A 1993 
United Nations report estimated that annual remittances from international migrants is $66 billion--second only to 
oil in value and more than all international development assistance from governments. U.N. report cited in lan 
Mather, “Fortress Europe Has Porous Walls,” Calgary Herald, July 18, 1993, p. B3 
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successful export industry since the late 1970s, serving as the single largest generator of foreign 


exchange for such countries as Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and Mexico.7~ Moreover, illegal 
immigration and the drug trade have helped cushion the unemployment crisis in some countries, 
since hundreds of thousands of the unemployed have found work through these clandestine “exit 
options.” 


For those countries enmeshed in the region’s drug trade, the distinction between legal and illegal 
economic activity has become increasingly blurred. In some cases, the drug export sector is not 


isolated from, but integrated into, the national economy.~* Thus, even as the U.S. has sought to 
expand the role of market forces and the private sector throughout the region, the reality in a number 
of countries is that the drug export industry is a leading market force and an integral component of 
the private sector. 


An unintended side effect of liberal economic reforms in Latin America (deregulation, privatization, 
and the opening up of national markets) has been to encourage the export of illegal drugs and migrant 
labor. This can partly be explained by simple economic logic: opening the economy through market 
liberalization reduces the ability of the state to withstand external market pressures--and the high 
market demand for illegal drugs and migrant labor in the U.S. is certainly no exception. Following 
the dictates of neo-classical economic theory requires countries to specialize in exports in which they 
enjoy a comparative advantage. For some countries (such as Mexico examined below), this has 
meant their “market niche” in exporting illegal migrant labor and drugs.7* The logic of liberalization 
is for the state to conform to the dictates of the world market (regardless of distinctions between legal 
and illegal markets). Robert Cox has called this the “internationalization of the state:” the process 


whereby national policies are adjusted to the exigencies of the international economy.7> The 
clandestine side of the international economy should be seen as part of this process. 


2211 is obviously impossible to provide more than rough estimates on the size of the illegal drug trade. 
Commonly cited figures for the size of the U.S. drug market range between $40 and $100 billion. For a useful 
analysis of estimates of the size of the dug export sector in Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru, see Humberto 
Compodonico, “La Politica Del Avestruz,” in Diego Garcia Sayan ed., Coca, Cocaina, Y Narcotrafico, Lima: 
Comision Andina De Jurisdas, 1989. 


23 See, for example, Vito Tanzi, The Underground Economy in the United States and Abroad, New Y ork: 

Lexington Books, 1982; and Alejandro Portes, Manuel Castells, and Lauren Benton, eds., The Informal Economy: 
Studies in Advanced and Less Advanced Countries, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989 (especially the 
chapter by Jose Blanes Jimenez). 


247 rade theory accepts Adam Smith’s conclusion that “man is of all sorts of luggage the most difficult to be 
transported,” and therefore assumes that labor does not cross borders. Y et this assumption has been increasingly 
undermined by recent advances in transportation and communications technology and broader transformations in the 
global economy that have made labor much more mobile. Adam Smith quote is from Philip Martin, Tradeand 
Migration: NAFTA and Agriculture, Washington D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 1993, p. 27 


25Robert Cox, Production, Power, and World Order, New Y ork: Columbia University Press, 1987 
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Mexico and the U.S.-Mexico Border 


Raul Hinojosa-Ojeda and Sherman Robinson observe that the United States and Mexico “share by 
far the most extensive and complex network of linkages of any two countries on opposite sides of 
the North-South divide. Mexican-U.S. interdependence includes the largest trade relation and the 
largest debtor-creditor relation between any two developed and developing countries, the largest 
foreign investment flows, the largest in-bond coproduction relations (maquiladoras), and the longest 
contiguous border with the highest levels of border crossings and border commerce, both legal and 


illegal.”*© The cross-border flow of drugs and migrant labor is an integral component of this U.S.- 
Mexico economic relationship. As the following sections explain, these flows have been powerfully 
shaped by the liberalization of markets and the process of economic integration. Of course, this does 
not mean to suggest that market liberalization and economic integration are the only cause of drug 
and migration flows, but only that these economic processes have facilitated and encouraged such 
flows. 


The drug trade: The State Department estimates that between 1989 and the mid- 1990s, the 
percentage of the cocaine for the U.S. market that enters through Mexico increased from 30 to 80 
percent. Mexico also supplies about 20 percent of the heroin and 60 percent of the marijuana 


consumed in the United States.?” In addition, the DEA claims that Mexican traffickers have 


virtually taken over the expanding U.S. market for methamphetamines (speed).7° In 1991, Jorge 
Tello Peon, head of the “crimes against health” department of the Mexican attorney general’s office, 
calculated that drug traffickers in Mexico earned nearly as much as the country’s total export 


earnings.-” The U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration’s estimate is that Mexico earns more than 


$7 billion a year from the illicit drug trade.>° 


While Mexico has a long history of involvement in the drug trade, the nature and scope of this 
involvement has changed considerably in the last decade. Most important has been Mexico's 


emergence as the primary shipping point for Colombian cocaine into the United States.7! A 


strategic alliance has developed between Colombian and Mexican trafficking groups.°- This has 


Raul Hinojosa-Ojeda and Sherman Robinson, “Labor Issues in a North American Free Trade Area,” in Nora 


Lustig et al., eds., North American Free Trade: Assessing the Impact, Washington D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1992, p.70 


27 State Department figures are cited in Silvana Paternostro, “Mexico as a Narco-democracy,” World Policy Journal, 
Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1995, p.44-45 


28Cited in Tim Golden, “Mexican Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 
1995, p.Al 


29 “Drugs in Mexico,” Latin Amenca Weekly Report, December 11, 1991 


3°Cited in Tim Golden, “Mexican Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 
1995, p.Al 


3 tRecent reports also suggest that Mexico is an increasingly popular route through which heroin from Southeast 
Asia and heroin and hashish from Pakistan and Afghanistan enter the U.S. market. See Tim Golden, “Mexican 
Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 1995, p.Al 
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significantly increased the power and wealth of Mexico’s drug traffickers, as well as deepened 
already high levels of political corruption. These developments, not coincidentally, have paralleled 
the liberalization of the Mexican economy and the deepening of U.S.-Mexican economic integration. 


Colombian traffickers began turning to Mexico as a major entry point to the U.S. market in the early 
1980s after the U.S. intensified its crackdown on cocaine shipping through the Caribbean. In 
addition to Mexico’s obvious geographical advantages, increasing economic ties between Mexico 
and Colombia and between Mexico and the United States made the country an ideal transshipment 


point.>> Mexican imports of legal goods from Colombia increased from $17 million in 1980 to 
$121 million in 1985 (at the same time, Mexican imports from the rest of Latin America decreased 


from $768 million to $630 million).74 Richard Friman has noted that expanding trade between 
Mexico and Colombia helped establish broad economic linkages within which illegal economic flows 


could be hidden.*> The U.S. cocaine market, in turn, became more accessible as economic ties 
between the U.S. and Mexico deepened and spread. Legal exports from Mexico to the United States 
doubled between 1986 and 1993. Hiding drug shipments within the growing volume of U.S.- 
Mexican trade has become the favorite method of smuggling cocaine into the United States. As 
Stephen Flynn notes, “Contrary to popular belief, most drugs do not cross American borders on low 


flying Cessnas or aboard fast-moving ‘cigarette’ boats. Most reach their markets by way of 


commercial conveyances.”>° 


The North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) accelerates these trends. A 1993 report 
written by an intelligence officer at the U.S. embassy in Mexico claims that cocaine traffickers are 
establishing factories, warehouses and trucking companies as fronts in Mexico to take advantage of 
the boom in cross-border commerce expected under NAFTA. The report was obtained through the 
Freedom of Information Act by the National Security Archive, a private research group in 
Washington that seeks to declassify government documents. Assistant U.S. Attorney Glenn 
MacTaggart has acknowledged that “If NAFTA provides opportunity for legitimate businesses, it 


may clearly provide opportunities for illegitimate businessmen.””>’ 


Trucking provides one concrete example: about 1,700 trucks cross over to the United States from 
Juarez, Mexico every day. One U.S. customs official conceded that “most trucks that go through 


325 
~“For an analysis of strategic alliances among drug trafficking organizations, see Phil Williams, “Transnational 
Criminal Organizations: Strategic Alliances,” Washington Quarterly. Winter 1995, pgs. 57-72 


33See, for example, Richard Friman, “Just Passing Through: Transit States and the Dynamics of Illicit 
Transshipment,” Transnational Organized Crime, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1995 

341 nterational Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Statistics, Yearbook 1981 (Washington D.C.:IMF, 1981), pp. 
265-66; International Monetary Fund, Direction of Trade Statistics, Yearbook 1992 (Washington, D.C.: IMF, 
1992), p. 280, cited in Richard Friman, “Just Passing Through: Transit States and the Dynamics of Illicit 
Transshipment,” Transnational Organized Crime, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1995, p.75 

$Friman, p. 75 


Stephen Flynn, “Worldwide Drug Scourge,” Brookings Review, Winter 1993, p.9 
3 ‘Quoted in Tim Weiner, “Free Trade Treaty May Widen Traffic in Drugs,” The New York Times, May 24, 1993 
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customs go through almost unimpeded.” Under the NAFTA agreement, trucking into the U.S. from 
Mexico will expand significantly, since Mexican truckers will eventually be able to travel anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. Trucks, of course, can carry illegal goods as easily as legal goods. 
For example, one truck that was stopped near San Diego carried eight tons of cocaine stuffed into 
cans of jalapeno peppers. Law enforcement officials believe that the cocaine belonged to a 


businessman who owns one of the biggest trucking companies in Mexico.2® Most regulations on 
trucking in Mexico have been lifted since 1989, allowing licensed trucks to move without inspection 
throughout the country. 


Transportation links between Mexico and the United States will expand significantly in coming years 
to accommodate the expected rise in traffic generated by NAFTA. The U.S. Southwest Border 
Capital Improvement Program will make road improvement to support more than double today’s 
traffic levels--as much as 8.4 million trucks annually.>° In 1994, 2.8 million trucks crossed the 
border from Mexico. In 1993, before NAFTA, the number was 1.9 million. In addition, Customs 


counted 232 million people and 82.3 million cars crossing from Mexico in 1994. 


As part of their expanding effort to hide drug shipments within legal shipments, some Mexican 
traffickers have reportedly hired trade consultants to determine what products move most quickly 
through border inspection under NAFTA guidelines. “They have very specific issues,” notes Craig 
Chretien, the special agent in charge of the DEA’s San Diego Office. “Does a perishable get through 


quicker than a load of steel? What kind of cargoes go through faster than others?”4! 


Interestingly, concerns about drug control were not discussed during the negotiations over NAFTA. 
“This was in the ‘too hot to handle’ category,” observes Gary Huffbauer, an economist at the 


Institute for International Economics. “Its a painfully obvious problem.”47 According to a former 
U.S. Customs Commissioner, NAFTA is openly called the “North American Drug Trade 


Agreement” by U.S. Customs and drug enforcement personnel.*? In short, as the New York 
Times recently commented, Mexican drug traffickers “seem to have embraced a vision of North 


American integration not unlike that with which NAFTA...was sold to skeptics in Washington.”4 


38Tim Weiner, “Free Trade Treaty May Widen Traffic in Drugs,” The New York Times, May 24, 1993 


3°See Assessment of Border Crossing and Transportation Corridors for North American Free Trade: Report to 
Congress, Washington D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Transportation; Federal Highway Administration, 1993, cited in Stephen 
E. Flynn, “The Erosion of Sovereignty and the Emerging Global Drug Trade,” paper presented to the Annual 
Conference of the International Studies Association, Chicago, Illinois, February 22, 1995, p. 9 

+P eter Slevin, “Agents face impossible task along the border,” Austin American-Statesman, July 2, 1995, p.D8 

4+! Quoted in Tim Golden, “Mexican Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 
1995, p.Al 

42Quoted in Weiner. 

43 William von Raab and F. Andy Messing Jr., “Will NAFTA Free the Drug Trade? Cocaine Businessmen Too 

Will Exploit Open Borders,” Washington Post, August 15, 1993, pg. C2 


4+4Tim Golden, “Mexican Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 1995, p.Al 
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At the same time as trade liberalization and economic integration has helped Mexico's traffickers 
penetrate the U.S. market, the privatization of state-owned enterprises and the deregulation of the 
Mexican banking system has facilitated the laundering of their drug profits. As The Economist 
notes, “Liberalisation of the Mexican financial services sector and capital markets in recent years has 
provided opportunities for money-laundering and the investment of the illicit gains from the drugs 


trade.”4> According to the FBI’s James Moody, many of the state-owned companies privatized 


under the Salinas administration were bought up by drug traffickers.4°© The State Department’s 
Elizabeth Carroll has noted that purchasing privatized businesses has been a way for drug traffickers 


to launder and invest their revenues from drug sales.4” One observer explains the process this way: 
“The vast amount of money generated by the drug trade must be legitimized or laundered and the 
recent privatization process has provided the perfect mechanism to handle the billions of dollars in 
profits that flow from illegal narcotics. A practice used by the drug trade during the Salinas sexenio 
has been to buy the equity and debt issued to finance the sale of former state-run enterprises, 


particularly the commercial banks and large commercial enterprises...”** 


The buying up of state-owned enterprises not only facilitates the laundering of drug profits, but this 
in turn provides a large and immediate influx of desperately needed foreign exchange for the Mexican 
state. Given Mexico’s critical balance of payments problems and heavy debt servicing obligations, 
the state has had a powerful incentive to tolerate funds from any source--legal or illegal (and this is 
especially true after the recent collapse of the Mexican Peso). 


Finally, it should be noted that the liberalization of agriculture and the cutting of state subsidies in 
rural areas has increased the incentive for peasant farmers to produce illegal crops such as marijuana. 
As one group of researchers report, “social disruption and economic pressure from free-market 
reforms have intensified in rural areas, fueling the tendency to grow illicit crops as a household 


survival strategy.”49 Drug production has expanded in Mexico’s more remote rural regions.~’ 


45“Political Outlook: Party Stability,” Economist Intelligence Unit Country Forecast, May 30, 1995 
46, 


Cited in Tim Golden, “Mexican Connection Grows as Cocaine Supplier to U.S.,” New York Times, July 30, 
1995, p.Al 


+’ Cited in Tom Barry with Harry Browne and Beth Sims, Crossing the Line: Immigrants, Economic Integration, 
and Drug Enforcement on the U.S.-Mexican Border, Albuquerque: Resource Center Press, 1994, p.71 


48Chris Whalen, The Mexico Report, Vol. III, No. 20, October 7, 1994 
4+9Crossing the Line, p.59 
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Although on a far different scale, this is in some respects similar to what has happened to peasant coca 

production in Bolivia as a result of the country’s economic liberalization program. According to Kevin Healy, 
Bolivia's economic reforms “have increased poverty levels, especially in rural areas. These economic trends have 
contnbuted to the continued heavy migration to the coca growing regions...” Moreover, the coca trade has benefited 
from the adverse impact of market liberalization on legal agricultural production. Susanna Rance observes that the 
architects of the Bolivian economic program “claim that they expected Bolivian farming to respond favorably to the 
injection of ‘healthy competition’ from abroad. But instead of being stimulated to produce more in order to keep pace 
with the influx of cheap imports, peasant farmers simply back out of the market, unable to compete on such unequal 
terms.” For many of these peasant farmers, backing out of the legal market has meant backing into the coca market, 
since Bolivia enjoys considerable comparative advantage in coca production. See Kevin Healy, “The Role of 
Economic Development: Policy Options for Increased Peasant Participation in Peru and Bolivia,” in Raphael Perl, 
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The State Department notes that “Adverse agricultural and economic conditions have forced farmers 


in nontraditional areas to turn to cultivating illicit crops.”>! 


Illegal labor migration: In 1992 the Government Accounting Office (GAO) concluded that about two 
million people enter the U.S. illegally each year, three-quarters of whom come from Mexico. Most 


of these are temporary workers rather than permanent settlers.°> While migration flows from 


Mexico are obviously the product of a complex mix of “push” and “pull”>> factors that have deep 
historical roots, market liberalization and growing economic integration between the United States 
and Mexico is a critical part of the explanation. The focus here will be on the most important motors 
of liberalization and integration on the supply-push side that encourage cross-border labor migration: 
the growth of the export assembly industry along the U.S.-Mexico border, the liberalization of 


agriculture in Mexico, and the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 


U.S. officials have long argued that market liberalization and economic integration with Mexico 


helps deter migration. Yet in many ways, this has had precisely the opposite effect.>> For 
example, the border industrialization program initiated in the 1960s (which U.S. officials argued 
would curb illegal immigration by providing employment in Mexico), led to a proliferation of export 
assembly plants in northern Mexico. Rather than deterring emigration, the program has encouraged 
migration from the interior of Mexico to the border, which in turn has led to increased migration to 
the United States. Many illegal immigrants who enter the United States from Mexico are, in effect, 
unintended imports from this export-processing zone. This export industry has experienced 
particularly rapid growth in recent years. For example, the number of processing plants along the 
California-Mexico border (known as maquiladoras) has quadrupled in the last decade. The assembly 
plants are largely foreign owned and export almost exclusively to the U.S. market. The end result, 
as Saskia Sassen observes, is that “the maquila program has consolidated a transnational border 


economy, within which trade, investment, and people move rather freely.”>© 


ed., Drugs and Foreign Policy: A Critical Review, Boulder: Westview Press, 1994, p. 148; and Susanna Rance, 
“The Hand that Feeds Us,” NACLA Report on the Americas, July 1991, p.34. For an analysis of the impact of 
economic reforms on the coca export sector in Peru and Bolivia, also see Peter Andreas, “Free Market Reform and 
Drug Market Prohibition: U.S. Policies at Cross-Purposes in Latin America,” Third World Quarterly, Spring 1995 


5 | State Department Bureau of International Narcotics Matters, International Narcotics Control Strategy Report, 
Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1991, p.162 


>2Se¢ Philip L. Martin, Trade and Migration: NAFTA and Agriculture, Washington D.C. Institute for International 
Economics, October 1993, p.4 


>3Current Mexican migration patterns were initiated in large part from the U.S. demand for labor by Southwest 
agricultural interests earlier in the century. This was formalized in the Bracero Program, which brought in 4.6 
million Mexican farm workers from the early 1940s to the mid- 1960s. 


S4parts of this section is drawn from Peter Andreas, “The Making of Amerexico: (Mis)handling Illegal 
Immigration,” World Policy Journal, Summer 1994 


SSFor an analysis of how economic linkages shape migration patterns, see Saskia Sassen, “America’s Immigration 
Problem,” World Policy Journal, Fall 1989. 


S©Saskia Sassen, “Free Trade and Immigration,” Hemisphere, Winter/Spring 1991 
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The main impact of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) will be to reinforce and 
institutionalize these already extensive transborder economic linkages. The border region in 
particular is expected to experience major economic expansion. If previous trends are any indication, 
this should encourage more migration from Mexico's interior to the border, which in turn will serve 
as a spring-board for migrant labor into the United States. 


As in the case of cross-border drug flows, concerns over labor migration were deliberately excluded 


from the NAFTA negotiations.>’ Instead, U.S. officials have argued that the trade agreement will 
actually help advance U.S. immigration objectives. Attorney General Janet Reno has claimed that 


NAFTA “will help me protect our borders.”>* She warned that if NAFTA is not passed, “effective 
immigration control will become impossible.”>? Without NAFTA, she said, illegal immigration “is 


only going to get worse. I don’t have the numbers, but every bit of logic...would confirm it.” 
Yet even those migration specialists who argue that the trade pact will help curb illegal migration in 
the long term due to NAFTA-induced economic development concede that NAFTA will likely 


stimulate more immigration in the short and medium term.°! As the U.S. commission for the Study 
of International Migration and Cooperative Economic Development notes, “the development solution 


to unauthorized migration is measured in decades--even generations.”©> Numerous studies suggest 
that NAFTA and other Mexican economic reforms wiil add as much as several hundred thousand to 
the number of Mexicans who migrate to the United States annually through at least the end of the 


decade.® This will deepen and expand the already extensive cross-border migration networks that 
have historically proven so crucial as a social base and bridge for later migration flows. Thus, even 
the hoped for long-term reduction of migration due to NAFTA is not at all certain. 


The liberalization of agriculture is a particularly important factor in sparking migration. A widely 
cited computable general equilibrium model developed by Raul Hinojosa and Sherman Robinson 
predicts that NAFTA will lead to the uprooting of about 1.4 million Mexicans from the countryside. 
This rural exodus is due to Mexican agricultural reforms and the liberalization of trade. For example, 
between 30-50 percent of all days worked in Mexican agriculture are devoted to corn and bean 
cultivation. Since the U.S. produces both crops far more cheaply, the phased in liberalization of 


57 See Kevin R. Johnson, “Free Trade and Closed Borders,” UC Davis Law Review, 937, 978, 1994 
*8yanet Reno, “Consider NAFTA a Border Control Tool,” Los Angeles Times, October 22, 1993 


>2Quoted in Wayne Cornelius and Phillip Martin, “Perspective on NAFTA: Take the Long View on Immigration,” 
Los Angeles Times, November 2, 1993 
60 


Quoted in Lyndsay Griffiths, “NAFTA Best Hope to Stem Immigration: Reno,” Reuters Business Report, 
November 1, 1993 


©! Philip Martin estimates that NAFTA could add 10 percent to the migration flow, while other estimates suggest 
30 to SO percent. See Philip Martin, Trade and Migration, p.6. Also see Paul Magnusson, “NAFTA Could Keep 
Border Control Hopping,” Businessweek, November 8, 1993, p. 24. 

©2 quoted in Trade and Migration, p.2 


©3These studies are reviewed in Philip L. Martin, Trade and Migration: NAFTA and Agriculture, Washington 
D.C.: Institute for International Economics, October 1993, p.5 
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agriculture under NAFTA will lead to an influx of U.S. imports. Of those peasant farmers expected 
to be displaced, the Hinojosa and Robinson study estimates that 800,000 would remain in Mexico 


and that 600,000 would migrate illegally to the U.S. over a five to ten year period. 


The Mexican government has also adopted sweeping agricultural reforms that go well beyond 
NAFTA. For example, since the late 1980s, Mexico has been reducing electricity, fertilizer, water, 
and credit subsidies to peasant farmers. Price supports for crops have also been cut. Moreover, 
restrictions on the sale of communal farm lands (about 70 percent of Mexico’s crop land and one-half 
of its irrigated land) have been lifted. These reforms necessarily uproot peasants from traditional 
modes of existence and stimulate a mass exodus from the land. Luis Tellez, the former 
Undersecretary for Planning in Mexico’s Ministry of Agriculture and Hydraulic Resources, estimates 
that | million peasants are likely to leave the land every year, and that as much as 15 million 


peasants will leave agriculture in the next decade or two. Mexico’s already bloated cities can 
hardly accommodate the influx. While it is impossible to know exactly how many will end up in the 
United States, crossing the northern border will understandably be a logical option for many. As 
Philip Martin observes, “With projections that 20 to 5O percent of Mexico’s farmers could leave the 
land over the next decade, the stage is set for a repeat of a great migration similar to what the United 
States experienced in the 1950s and 1960s, when structural changes in U.S. agriculture and cotton 
harvest mechanization brought sharecroppers from Mississippi to Chicago. Mexico is on the verge 
of a similar agricultural revolution, but potential destination cities for ex-farmers include Los Angeles 


and Houston.” 


Not only does market liberalization help fuel illegal immigration flows, but this in turn provides a 
crucial cushion for the Mexican state as it carries out its economic reform program. Mexico, by 
exporting part of its unemployment problem, reduces population pressures on urban areas and helps 
relieve social and political tensions. Some estimate that a third of the new entrants in the labor force 
in Mexico’s western region end up in the United States. Remittances from immigrants in the United 
States--estimated to be over $3 billion in 1990--is one of the country’s largest sources of foreign 


exchange.’ This income has a particularly important redistributive impact because it enters through 
lower-class households. Mexican politicians routinely travel to lobby their constituents in the United 
States to encourage them to keep the money flowing back to their home towns. Mexico has even 
established a special program to assure those who return for visits that they will not be hassled by 
Mexican border officials. The immigration “safety valve” is so important to Mexico that Jorge 
Dominguez has suggested that “the only realistic response to the problem posed by Mexico's difficult 
internal situation is for the president of the United States to quietly subvert” U.S. immigration 


laws. 


©4Cited in Philip Martin, “Mexican-U.S. migration: policies and economic impacts,” Challenge, March 1995 
Cited in Ibid. 
©©T rade and Migration, p.6 
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See Fernando Lozano Ascencio, Bringing It Back Home: Remittances to Mexico from Migrant Workers in the 


United States, Monograph Series, 37, Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies, University of California, San Diego, 1993 
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Militarizing” the U.S.-Mexico border: As economic integration between the U.S. Mexico--both 
legal and illegal--has deepened and expanded in recent years, so have U.S. border policing efforts. 
This has been primarily propelled by drug and immigration control concerns, which have become 
operationally intertwined along the border. Thus, even while the U.S. has promoted some aspects 
of integration and erosion of economic sovereignty, it has rejected others in the name of sovereignty. 
Qualitatively and quantitatively, the state has reasserted its policing presence along the border. 


This is partly reflected in funding for border enforcement: for example, the budget for the Border 
Patrol jumped 82 percent between 1986 and 1991--from $164 million to $299 million. The 
Immigration Control and Reform Act of 1986 increased the number of Border Patrol agents from 
2,500 to about 4,800. In July 1993, President Clinton proposed an additional 12 percent increase in 
the number of agents, and in February 1994 he proposed another 30 percent increase in the number 
of Border Patrol agents on the U.S.-Mexican border. The number of Border Patrol agents reached 
6,233 in fiscal year 1995. Overall, the size of the Border Patrol is expected to have grown 40 


percent between 1993 and fiscal year 1996.% This is part of a broader increase in funding for the 
INS, the Border Patrol’s parent agency: the Clinton administration’s fiscal year 1996 budget 


proposes to increase INS funding to $2.6 billion--a 72 percent increase since 1993.” The amount 
sought in FY 1996 for border enforcement alone--$370 million--is about the same as the total INS 


budget in 1981.7! 


Customs has also expanded its presence along the border: for example, it reportedly spent $350 
million to improve and update facilities on the Southwest border and sent almost 1,000 additional 


inspectors there between 1989 and 1993.’> In February 1995, Customs announced a 20 percent 
increase in resources devoted to inspecting cross-border traffic as part of a new initiative along the 
U.S.-Mexico border called “Operation Hard Line.” According to George Weise, the U.S. 
Commissioner of Customs, “We intend to blitz this border with Operation Hard Line. This is a 


“7 
War. 7: 


©Sjorge 1. Dominguez, “Immigration as Foreign Policy in U.S.-Latin American Relations,” in Robert W. Tucker, 


Charles B. Keely, and Linda Wngley, eds., Immigration and United States Foreign Policy, Boulder: Westview Press, 
1990, p.164 
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72Carol Boyd Hallett, “Drugs, Diplomacy, Trade,” Washington Post, August 27, 1993, p.A25 
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To help filter out illegal flows from legal flows, the U.S. has created a sieve of state-of-the art 
electronic surveillance technology. Alan D. Berstin, the U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
California explained the dilemma and solution this way: “Our border is intended to accomplish twin 
purposes; on the one hand, it is intended to facilitate trade in order to bring our nation the significant 
benefits of international commerce and industry. At the same time, it is geared to constrain and 
regulate the free movement of people and goods in order to block the entry of illegal migrants and 
unlawful merchandise. The key to resolving these apparently contradictory purposes lies in the 
strategic application of modern technology. We can and must have a border that is both secure and 


business-friendly.””4 


Surveillance technology is a major component of a multi-year border enforcement strategic plan 
announced in February 1994. According to INS Commissioner Doris Meisner, “we will install 17 
long-range infrared nightscopes during FY 1995...By the end of 1996, we intend to deploy low- 


level light television systems, acquire and install hundreds of ground sensors, install miles of fences, 


complete encrypted two-way radio systems in seven localities, deploy a new positive identification 
system which tracks recidivism....We have already maximized agent effectiveness through these 


improvements...” 


Border enforcement increasingly relies on technologies and equipment initially designed for military 
purposes. For example, magnetic footfall detectors and infrared body sensors, originally used in 
Southeast Asia, are scattered along the more remote stretches of the border.’© Along the border 
south of San Diego, Army reservists have constructed a twelve-foot high steel wall made up of 
180,000 metal sheets originally designed to create temporary landing fields in the desert during the 
Persian Gulf War.’” Mexicans call it the “iron curtain.” 


State-of-the-art technologies are being made available that until recently were restricted to military 
use. High technology devices initially developed for the Army and the CIA are now being applied to 
the border. For example, the Border Patrol is testing a photo-identification system developed by 


Hughes Aircraft Co. According to a Robert Bach, the executive associate commissioner of the INS, 


“The technology came out of the CIA and the Department of Defense. They used it, and it was made 
available to the INS.” The system, he said, “is a clear example of this administration’s initiatives to 


convert military and intelligence technology to domestic applications.” 8 


74Prepared statement of Alan D. Berstin, United States Attorney, Southern District of California before the House 
Appropnations Subcommittee of the Department of Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary and Related 
Agencies, March 29, 1995 

7S esumony of Doris Meisner, Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, before the 
Committee on the Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration Concerning the Programs and Operations of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, May 11, 1995 
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78Sandra Dibble, “Star Wars Arrives at the Border: High Tech Developed by the Military, CIA may aid 
Enforcement,” San Diego Union-Tribune, March 18, 1995 
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Other devices include an electric current that disables a fleeing car; a camera that can see into trunks 
for hidden passengers; an ion scanner designed to detect drugs hidden in vehicles; and a computer 
that identifies commuters by voiceprint. A Border Research and Technology Center opened in 
March 1995 to test these devices. The explicit purpose of the Center is to adapt military and 


intelligence technology to the problems of border control.’? The Center is managed by the 


Department of Justice, the Office of National Drug Control Policy, and the Treasury Department. 


While border law enforcement has suffered from predictable turf battles between government 
agencies (especially between the INS and Customs), there have also been major efforts to 
institutionalize inter-agency coordination and cooperation. Most significant has been Operation 
Alliance, which began in 1986. The purpose of the Operation is “to foster interagency cooperation 
and to interdict the flow of drugs, weapons, aliens, currency, and other contraband across the 


Southwest border.”®° Operation Alliance coordinates the enforcement activities of 15 federal and 
four state and local agencies. It has Senior Field Representatives from the U.S. Customs Service, 
INS, DEA, FBI, Coast Guard, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, IRS, U.S. Marshall 
Service, U.S. Attorney’s Office, FDA, and the Secret Service with assistance from the Department 


of Defense and the National Guard.®! 


Inter-agency cooperation has also involved increasing links between military and law enforcement 


operations.®* With the end of the Cold War, the military has become more enthusiastic about its 
border control mission. As one former army officer has suggested, with the military looking for a 
new job, “A more easily accomplished mission for existing forces would be patrolling the borders. 
It is, of course, absurd that the most powerful nation on earth cannot prevent a swarming land 
invasion by unarmed Mexican peasants. The U.S. Army is entirely capable of plugging the holes 


permanently, and border duty would be excellent military training.”® 


Strict rules against the use of the military for law enforcement functions have gradually been 
loosened since the early 1980s. By amending the Posse Comitatus Act in 1981, Congress paved the 
way for the military to assist in the detection and monitoring of border crossing activities in 
cooperation with law enforcement. In May 1986, the Justice Department concluded that the military 
could be used to help curb illegal immigration. The role of the military in border interdiction was 
expanded by the Omnibus Drug Control Act of 1986, and the 1989 Defense Authorization Act 
designated the Department of Defense as the lead agency for border drug control. 


bid. 


80 Quoted in Crossing the Line., p.78 
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A variety of programs have been initiated to integrate military and law enforcement forces along the 
border. The most important has been the creation of the El Paso-based Joint Task Force 6 by the 
Department of Defense to coordinate military support for Operation Alliance. This has involved 
various branches of the military, especially the National Guard, the marines, the army, and special 
forces such as the Army Rangers and the Green Berets. Although not authorized to make arrests, 
military personnel engage in a wide variety of support activities, such as surveillance and 
intelligence, cargo inspection, road and fence maintenance, and training. Military equipment is also 


provided, including helicopters, and radar and interceptor planes.* At one point in 1990, for 


example, 48 percent of all AWACS flying hours were related to drug interdiction.®> Fifty percent 
of the time of the North American aerospace Defense and Command (NORAD), a command 
originally created to track incoming Soviet bombers and missiles, has been redirected to targeting 
drug smugglers. 


In defiance of this build-up of border policing, illegal border crossers have largely adapted rather 
than been deterred. The never-ending games of cat-and-mouse at the border have fueled a dynamic 
of escalation on the border. This is reflected, for example, in the interaction between immigration 
flows and immigration control efforts. For example, as border controls are tightened, illegal 
immigrants rely increasingly on “coyotes” --professional smugglers--who take them across the border 
for a fee (the going rate to Los Angeles is about $700 per person). This fee must be paid whether or 
not the border crossing is successful. Thus, once detained at the border and sent back to Mexico, 
illegal immigrants have even more of an incentive to try again, since the only way they can repay 
their debts to the smugglers is by earning the money in the United States. Forcing illegal immigrants 
to depend on smugglers has created a highly profitable and increasingly sophisticated binational 
underground business in “human trafficking.” Each tactic by border enforcement--such as higher 
and stronger fences and more sophisticated surveillance technology--has been countered with new 
tactics by the smugglers. And this, in turn, reinforces the U.S. resolve to devise new methods and 
devote more resources to controlling the immigration flow. 


For example, in September 1993 the Border Patrol in El Paso, Texas, initiated “Operation 
Blockade,” in which more than 450 agents working overtime covered a 20 mile area of the border. 
Illegal border crossings plummeted. Yet suppressing the flow in one area has had the consequence 
of redirecting it elsewhere: new crossing points for illegal immigrants emerged on both sides of the 
20-mile El Paso “Blockade.” “We call it the balloon effect,” says one Border Patrol agent. “You 
squeeze it here; it just goes over there.” The Border Patrol’s El Paso operation has been adapted and 
modified for border control efforts in neighboring states. California, for example, has initiated 
“Operation Gatekeeper.” This, in turn, has sparked a rise in illegal crossings along the Arizona 
border. In response, the Border Patrol has begun “Operation Safeguard” in Nogales, Arizona, and 


deployed an additional 85 Border Patrol agents to be stationed in nearby Tucson.®© 


84&or a fuller account, see Timothy J. Dunn, The Militarization of the U.S.-Mexico Border, 1978-1992: Low 
Intensity Conflict Doctrine Comes Home, Austin: Center for Mexican-American Studies, 1995 
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Conclusion 


In contrast to the conventional wisdom that the liberalization of markets and the intensification of 
cross-border economic activity signals the retreat of the state, this paper has suggested that these very 
same economic processes may actually help stimulate the expansion of the state’s policing authority 
and law enforcement apparatus. The basic dilemma facing states is that their embrace of market 
liberalization and integration encourages not only legal economic activity but illegal economic activity 


as well--such as illegal drug and migrant labor flows.8’ States have increasingly turned to their 
criminal laws and criminal justice system in an effort to resolve this dilemma. The result has been a 
reassertion of the state in the form of enhanced policing. Consequently, the state is neither 
“withering away” (as liberal theory often assumes) nor an unchanging fixture in the international 
system (as realist theory often assumes), but is instead reinventing and redefining itself in the face of 
ever-more extensive and intensive transnational interactions. 


This dynamic, of course, varies significantly in intensity and form across countries and regions. The 
parallels to the U.S.-Mexico case should therefore not be overstated. Nevertheless, it may be 
possible to extend at least part of the analysis to a number of other countries which are attempting to 
liberalize their economies and incorporate themselves into regional and global markets. 


This is evident along the boundaries between the European Community and its neighbors to the 
South and the East. Morocco’s market liberalization program, for example, “has required sharp 
cutbacks in social spending and in the level of support for export agriculture, with dramatic social 
consequences: a crisis of the traditional peasantry, internal migration to and overcrowding in urban 
areas, and a generally deteriorating standard of living. A portion of Morocco’s displaced populations 


is forced to emigrate, often to Spain as illegal workers.”** In 1993 the Washington Post reported 
that the Moroccan port city of Tangier “has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity and a construction 
boom fueled largely by enormous profits from running drugs and immigrants across the strait | of 


Gibraltar].”®° Even as Spain has responded by tightening its border controls, the EC has proposed 
building a free trade zone with Morocco. The parallels to Mexico have not been overlooked by 


European officials, some of whom refer to Morocco as “Europe’s Mexico.” 


S©Doris Meisner, Testimony, before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
Concerning the Programs and Operations of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, May 11, 1995 
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Similarly, the boundary between Poland and Germany (marked by the Oder-Neisse Rivers) has been 
referred to as “The Rio Grande of Europe.” “Like it or not,” says Heinrich Vogel, “there are strong 


economic and social parallels [between the U.S.-Mexico and German-Polish borders].”?! Border 
crossings have increased significantly in recent years. For example, 147 million people crossed the 


German-Polish border in 1994--a 250 percent increase over 1991.97 Along with expanding 
economic ties between Poland and Germany and the liberalization of the Polish economy, there has 
been a major increase in illegal cross-border activity, including drug trafficking and the smuggling of 


immigrants.?? Consequently, Germany is in the process of strengthening its border controls. 


The enormous growth of the underground economy in Poland is partly driven by criminal 
organizations operating out of the former Soviet Union which use Poland as an entry point to 
Western Europe. Organized crime in the former Soviet Union has thrived as the economy has been 
privatized. As Louise Shelley observes, “privatization of the former Soviet economies invites 
participation by organized crime....Organized crime groups exploit the privatization of the legitimate 
economy by investing illicit profits in new capital ventures, by establishing accounts in banks that 
have little regulation or do not question the source of badly needed capital and by utilizing new (and 


ancient) trade routes for the movement of illicit goods.”*4 According to one press report, Russia’s 
Ministry of the Interior estimates that thirty percent of the businesses privatized under market reforms 
between 1992 and 1994 are controlled by organized crime. Moscow police estimate that nearly one- 


fourth of the city’s banks are controlled by organized crime groups.?> 


Rising alarm over these developments on or near the boundaries of the EC has reinforced efforts to 
“fortress Europe.” Even as internal border controls are being dismantled under the Schengen 
agreement (as part of the process of European integration), resources and personnel are being shifted 
to significantly tighten external border controls. Moreover, as Ethan Nadelmann observes, western 
European states “are enhancing their capacities for domestic surveillance to compensate for the 
relaxation of [internal] border controls associated with the political integration of the European 


Community.””” The EC countries have also harmonized much of their criminal justice systems, 


and policing collaboration has also become highly institutionalized.?” 
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While this paper has provided a very preliminary analysis, the trends highlighted here may 
nevertheless provide some initial clues to the changing purpose, capacity, and character of the state in 
the late 20th century. The modem state, Charles Tilly and others have emphasized, was created as a 


war-fighting machine: states made war and war made states.”% Yet state-making is not an 
accomplished fact but a continuous process. While prolonged, large-scale military conflict appears 
to be declining and there has been an erosion of the state’s welfare functions, policing is expanding 
and appears to be a growing source of state legitimacy and authority. In short, “crime-fighting” 
(broadly defined as suppressing legally prohibited activities) rather than “war-fighting” is rising on 
the agendas of many states. This change has been partly driven by increasing alarm over the 
proliferation of criminalized cross-border flows. 


Relatedly, these trends may tell us something about the changing purpose of boundary maintenance. 
The management of cross-border flows has always been a concern of the territorial state, yet only 
recently have such concerns been fully elevated from their traditional status of “low politics” to “high 
politics.” While borders have been historically fortified to deter invading armies, today they are 
increasingly fortified to deter the illegal entry of non-state transnational actors. Indeed, in some 
cases, militaries that were established to deter foreign armies are now being re-tooled and re- 
deployed to deter drug traffickers and illegal immigrants. Not unlike invading armies, these border 
crossers are persistent and ingenious in their entry methods, and the border defenders, in turn, 
counter with more extensive and technologically sophisticated border surveillance and enforcement 
strategies. Yet unlike invading armies, the objective of most of these border crossers is to bypass-- 
not destroy--territorial defenses. The objective is to penetrate--not eliminate--national borders. 
Thus, the survival of the state is not usually at stake. 


Nevertheless, many illegal cross-border activities are generating a domestic backlash and are 
increasingly perceived as threatening to the autonomy, social cohesion, and sometimes even the 


identity of national political communities.” And it is the state which is called upon to enforce “law 
and order” and maintain the appearance, at least, of controlling the border. Thus, even as the state is 
being rolled back through market liberalization and economic integration, it is also being rolled 
forward through a reassertion of policing. While some scholars have argued that growing economic 
interdependence and the decline in the viability of large-scale warfare has fueled the rise of the 
“trading state,” the less celebrated consequence of these transformations may be the rise of a more 
punitive “law enforcement state.” ! 


°7See Ethan Nadelmann, “Harmonization of Criminal Justice Systems,” in Peter Smith ed., The Challenge of 
Integration: Europe and the Americas, New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1993, pgs. 247-277 


?8See Charles Tilly, Coercion, Capital, and European State Formation: A.D. 990-1990, Basil Blackwell, 1992; 
Anthony Giddens, The Nation-State and Violence, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987. 

?°The term “Societal security” may best capture these concerns, which refers to “the ability of a society to persist 
in its essential character under changing conditions.” See Ole Waever et. al., Identity, Migration, and the New 
Security Agenda in Europe, London: Pinter Publishers, 1993, p.23 


10066 Richard Rosecrance, The Rise of the Trading State, New York: Basic Books, 1986 
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Does the manifest increase in international capital mobility 
influence state behavior, especially state macroeconomic behavior? 
This is a central conceptual question facing IPE theorists at the 
end of the twentieth century. Yet behind this disarmingly 
Straightforward query lurk a multitude of difficulties, both 
empirical and theoretical. In terms of policy implications, claims 
about the effects of capital mobility call into question both the 
economic policy autonomy of the nation-state and the capacity of 
political authorities to manage the emerging global financial 
market. These arguments represent fundamental challenges to the 
Keynesian and neo-Keynesian paradigms that have governed fiscal and 
monetary policy-making for most of the past fifty years. 

It was Michael Webb (1991) who first suggested that the degree 
of international capital mobility might be construed as a 
Structural feature of the international system in the sense of 
Waltz (1979).* My own research was leading in similar directions, 
and in 1994 I published an article in International Studies 
Quarterly examining how states' practical capacity (as opposed to 
their formal authority) to pursue the macroeconomic policies of 
their choosing was changing under conditions of increasingly 
integrated capital markets. I argued that the degree of 
international capital mobility met even the restrictive 
requirements insisted upon by Neorealists for consideration as a 
Structural feature of international politics, systematically 


constraining state behavior by rewarding some actions and punishing 
others. 


The so-called capital mobility-hypothesis, or argument that 
Capital mobility can usefully be construed as a structural 


An argument_that he has expanded recently Wepdb (1995). 
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variable, conditioning (without determining) the behavior of 
states, has come under severe scrutiny since these publications. 
For example, Kapstein (1994) argues that the role of the states in 
regulating the increasingly global financial market has been 
Significantly underestimated. Helleiner (1994) aims to refute "the 
argument that the globalization trend has somehow been beyond 
politics.*? Cerny (1994) warns that while the parsimony of the 
Capital mobility hypothesis makes it extremely attractive, this 
approach threatens to become "a cliche...The CMH [capital mobility 
hypothesis] can be seen to explain everything; at the same time it 
perhaps explains nothing." 

How does the capital mobility hypothesis hold up in the face 
of such criticisms? This paper begins with a survey of these three 
recent additions to the literature on international financial 
integration. Despite the implicit and in some cases explicit 
concerns expressed by these authors about the capital mobility 
approach, upon examination their substantive and theoretical claims 
actually share much in common with those of the capital mobility 
hypothesis. On this basis at least, a number of the criticisms of 
this approach can probably be dismissed as unjustified. 

Nevertheless, the suspicions expressed in these works are 
likely emblematic of a general unease with the _ structural 
argumentation suggested in Webb (1991) and developed in Andrews 
(1994). For this reason, the literature review is followed by an 
extended exposition and defense of the capital mobility hypothesis. 
Particular attention is paid to the respective roles assigned by 
this approach to political agency and system structure. In 
addition, the relationship of the capital mobility hypothesis to 
Mainstream theories of international relations, including its 
sometimes misunderstood relationship with Neorealism, is expounded. 

This explication leads naturally enough to consideration of 
the so-called "“agent-structure" problem. An individualist 


2 Helleiner (1994:2). 


3 Cerny (1994:324-325). 
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ontological bias in the capital mobility hypothesis, similar to 
that in Neorealism, is frankly acknowledged, and the consequences 
of this meta-theoretical shortcoming are discussed. Following 
Wendt's (1987) proposed solution to this problem, a preliminary 
*structurationist” discussion of capital mobility follows, 
balancing the individualist claims of the capital mobility 
hypothesis with an increased emphasis on the role of financial 
structure in generating the units or actors of the international 
system. 

As an illustration of this approach, a "genealogy" or 
structural-historical account of the origins of EMU (Economic and 
Monetary Union) within western Europe is offered. The phenomenon 
of European monetary integration is especially germane to 
discussion of the generation of system actors, inasmuch as EMU 
represents a radical reapportionment of the traditional attributes 
of sovereignty among the states of the European Union. A 
structurationist approach to understanding EMU draws attention to 
the decision of the French Socialist government to reverse the 
broad direction of its economic policies in March 1983, an event 
which can be identified as a critical juncture in the development 
of European financial and monetary relations (as well as of the 


institutions of the European Community more generally). Early 


first-hand accounts suggest that mainstream interpretations 
(Bauchard 1986, Hall 1987) overstate the role of trade 
interdependence and consequently underestimate the pivotal role 
played by financial integration in constraining the French 
decision. Put differently, the policy implications of 
international capital mobility helped shape events eventually 
leading to formal commitments for a reformulation of state 
sovereignty within the European context. 

The European case suggests the analytical utility of framing 
theory in terms of structures and agents that are mutually 
generated. More generally, this case underlines the importance of 
attention to a whole variety of dynamic interactions whenever 
dealing with fundamental change in either system structure or 
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agents. The capital mobility hypothesis, this paper argues, is 
fully capable of accomplishing these tasks, and remains a fruitful 
framework for the study of international monetary relations. 


International financial liberalization: a review of some recent 
literature 

Philip G. Cerny, in "The Dynamics of Financial Globalization: 
Technology, Market tructure, and Policy Response" (1994), 
explicitly criticizes the capital mobility hypothesis. Despite the 
appeals of this approach, Cerny argues that if “capital mobility 
itself--whatever the original causes of its expansion and whatever 
the market structures and institutions through which it is 
mediated--is the main (and sometimes the only) independent 
variable, the key explanans of change," then the capital mobility 
hypothesis threatens to become "a cliche... 


The CMH [capital mobility hypothesis] can be seen to explain 
everything; at the same time it perhaps explains nothing. the 
importance of the CMH may well not lie in its role as 
explanans, but in its role as explanadum. What needs to be 
examined, then, is the context within which capital mobility 
increases (and has its dramatic feedback effects) .‘ 

Cerny then identifies technological change as a chief 
determinant of these phenomena. “What is central to understanding 
financial globalization is the changing infrastructure--especially 
the technological infrastructure--of the economic-institutional 
system within which not only financial exchanges but economic 
processes in general are taking place in the world today." 
Technological developments, in Cerny's view, in conjunction with 
market innovation, have rendered markets in general but especially 
financial markets increasingly “price sensitive" across borders.° 
Citing Cooper (1972), Cerny concludes that the result of this 
process is that "the price sensitivity of the increasingly 


4 


Cerny (1994:324-325). 
> Cerny (1994:325). 
® Cerny (1994:332). 
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‘paperless world' of the global financial marketplace is 
increasingly controlling market--and political--decisions 
elsewhere."’ 


While Cerny focuses on the technological context of 


international financial integration, Eric Helleiner directs his 
attention to its political aspects. In States and the Reemergence 
ce; m ton W s ft the (1994), 
Helleiner takes on the whole of the postwar history of 


international financial liberalization. Helleiner resists the 
conclusions of “most histories of the globalization of finance 
[which] Stress the influence of technological and market 
developments," namely that "states have played only a minor role in 
the globalization process."* Helleiner argues instead that 
"advanced industrial states played an important role in the 
globalization process since the 1950s,"* primarily by granting 
increased freedom to financial market actors, by choosing not to 
implement more effective capital controls when they had the legal 
right and (at least arguably) the technical expertise to do so, and 
by cooperatively preventing the emergence of major international 
financial crises. 

Ethan B. Kapstein's ] r: 
International Finance and the State (1994) "is about the state 
response to the globalization of finance, with a focus on the 
regulatory response to international banking [practices].**® 
Kapstein, himself a former banker, believes that the process of 
international financial integration has raised the stakes of the 
inherently difficult relationship between states and bankers. "For 
nation-states, financial globalization has complicated the 
formulation of both economic and foreign policy; indeed, it has 
largely eradicated the distinction between the two." In 


Cerny (1994:333). 


® Helleiner (1994:6-7). 
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Helleiner (1994:21). 


Kapstein (1994:6). 
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particular, Kapstein argues that “domestic financial systems can no 
longer be sheltered against the collapse of international banks or 
foreign stock exchanges" and that "economic globalization 
intensifies competition among nation-states" as financial firms 
insist upon the creation of "a level playing field...for 
international competition."” 

Kapstein is emphatic in his insistence, however, that 
political authorities have addressed these problems without 
reducing the authority of the sovereign state.’* "How have states 
responded to the challenges posed by financial globalization? They 
have done so, I argue, by promoting international cooperation based 
on home country control...As a result, the linkages between states 
and their national banks have not been broken by globalization, and 
in some respects they have even been strengthened."’? International 
cooperation in this context refers to the myriad formal and 
informal agreements that states have reached with one another in an 
effort to supervise the financial marketplace; home country 
control, to the responsibility that states have taken for defining 
the national financial institutions and for regulating them. In 
this way, every international bank is ultimately accountable to a 
Single, national regulator. 

While not optimal in the efficiency sense, Kapstein argues 
that home country control represents the best practical solution to 
the “problems of collective agreement and burden sharing" that are 
not adequately addressed by international financial regimes." 


1) Kapstein (1994:6-7). 


ua In this respect, Kapstein cites Samuel Huntington (1973) approvingly: 


"Predictions of the death of the nation-state are premature...They seem to be based 
on a zero-sum assumption about power and sovereignty: that a growth in the power 
of transnational organizations must be accompanied by a decrease in the power of 
mation-states. This, however, need not be the case." Kapstein (1994:11-12). See 
also Kapstein (1991). 


13 Kapstein (1994:8-9), emphasis in original. 


4 After reviewing the literature on international regimes, Kapstein concludes 


that “institutions can contribute in important ways to international cooperation and 
policy convergence, but their record as crisis managers is poor.® Kapstein 
(1994:14). This is a recurring leitmotif: see also pages 10, 12, 17, and 180-181. 
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Kapstein finds the supranational option for dealing with these 
inadequacies politically unrealistic, and an alternative regime 
based on “host country control" (as opposed to "home" country 
control) option relatively unattractive. A "least common 


denominator" solution,” 


Kapstein acknowledges that the current 
international financial regime based on home country control regime 
leaves certain important problems unresolved.’ Despite these 
difficulties, Kapstein emphasizes that the regime represents a 
triumph for international cooperation between sovereign states, as 
well as a reassertion by states of certain of their regulatory 


functions. 


Upon examination, Cerny's alternative analysis shares a great 
deal in common with the capital mobility hypothesis. The 
analytical similarities between arguments about capital mobility 
and price sensitivity become especially evident once the important 
distinction between capital mobility and capital flows is drawn. 
Capital mobility correctly refers to the capacity of short-term 
financial assets to transit borders, and not the actual flows 
resulting therefrom. This capacity may or may not be manifested in 
terms of actual flows of capital across borders at any given 
moment, depending in large measure on if there are differences in 
expected real rates of return among countries. Actual capital 
flows are therefore not only evidence that capital is (at least 
somewhat) mobile, but also that (at least some) incentives for 
movement exist. 

Pioneered by international monetary economists, this essential 


distinction between capital mobility and capital movements has 


tended to be observed more scrupulously among economists than 
political scientists writing in the IPE field.”’ For example, 


Kapstein (1994:180). 


16 See footnote 14. 


As noted in Andrews (1994:195, footnote 7), the mobility/movement 
distinction dates back at least thirty years (to Machlup, Salant, and Tarshis, 
1972). 
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economist Martin Feldstein argues in the course of a recent 
contribution to The Economist that net international capital flows 
are relatively small (too small, in his view) despite the fact that 
regulatory barriers to capital mobility have been by and large 
abolished.*® Once the distinction between capital mobility and 


Capital movements is maintained, the common properties of the 
Capital mobility hypothesis and price-sensitivity arguments become 
evident. These similarities are due at least in part to their 
shared intellectual pedigree. As Cerny notes, price-sensitivity 
arguments were developed by Richard Cooper (1968, 1972), who was 
among the first to investigate rigorously the policy implications 
of Robert Mundell's (1962, 1963, 1964, 1968) early research on the 
relationship between capital mobility and exchange rate stability. 
Mundell's analysis is also to be found at the root of both Webb 
(1991) and Andrews (1994). 

Likewise, a cursory reading of Helleiner's book might lead one 
to conclude that he openly discredits the capital mobility 
hypothesis. After all, how can international financial integration 
properly be regarded as a structural constraint on states when 
states themselves have played leading roles in the financial 
integration process (as Helleiner so cogently demonstrates)? A 
more careful examination of the text, however, reveals that far 
from refuting the view that financial integration imposes a 
structural constraint on states' monetary policy autonomy, both the 
evidence cited and in fact the argument itself actually support a 
Structural interpretation of the role of capital mobility in 
international monetary affairs. 

An important key to Helleiner's central argument about the 
role of politics in the history of postwar international financial 


4* "This emphasis on the limited net international movement of capital is the 


opposite of the conventional wisdom...[{about] international capital mobility. There 
is, paradoxically, truth in both views. The rapid exit of flight capital 
exacerbates the basic problem of inadequate long- and medium-term investment. But 
the fundamental problem is the small volume of sustained net international capital 
flows.*° Martin Feldstein, ‘Global capital flows: too little, not too much,° The 
Economist,24 June 1995:90-91. 
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liberalization is to be found in a footnote rather than in the main 
text. There Helleiner reveals that 


...there is some validity to the argument that market 
pressures (such as increased financial competition and the 
growth of multinational corporations) can explain the 
[financial] globalization process. Whereas some see such 
pressures as promoting globalization directly, however, I am 
arguing that the influence was indirect; the support of 
neoliberal advocates by private financial firms and 
multinational corporations encouraged states to turn away from 
the restrictive Bretton Woods financial order.’’ 

This is a critical admission. Helleiner's book, then, is 
intended to teach us about the manner in which international market 
pressures (themselves influenced partly by technological 
developments) translated themselves into liberalizing policies--a 
process that is itself unmistakably political. At no point, 
however, does he argue that pressures for change did not exist, or 
that states were at liberty to ignore them. Instead, he maps out 
in considerable detail the process whereby these pressures were 
translated into action. Helleiner's careful analysis makes a case 
for both theoretical nuance and recognition of the contingent 
nature of the particularities of historical developments, including 
the postwar liberalization of international financial markets. But 
examined carefully, his thesis does not even attempt to overthrow 
the major substantive claims of the capital mobility hypothesis. 
Instead, it 1s completely consonant with them. 

Finally, the major point of Kapstein's book is that the 
official role of national authorities in the area of financial 
regulation has not (or at least not yet) been reduced. However, 
Kapstein does not argue with the specific observations of the 
Capital mobility hypothesis about the implications of international 
financial market integration for the monetary policy autonomy of 
states. Whatever the impact of heightened capital mobility on the 
ultimate fate of the nation-state, Kapstein frankly acknowledges 
that "it has become increasingly costly to defend economic policies 


(1994:16, footnote 29); emphasis in original. 
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against market pressures, given the unimpeded flow of international 
financial transactions. Thus, like Cerny and Helleiner, he 
substantially endorses the limited claims of the capital mobility 
hypothesis regarding the practical limits on states' macroeconomic 
policy autonomy. 


In addition to sharing an interest in a common subject matter, 


these three works represent similar--perhaps even complementary-- 
intellectual projects. Helleiner opposes attempts to understand 
international financial integration in apolitical terms, and argues 


that state authorities played a critical and generally 
underappreciated role in the postwar liberalization of financial 
markets. Cerny's chief concern is that the resulting globalized 
financial markets not play--or not be allowed to play--the same 
role in the 1990s that they did at the close of the nineteenth 
century.*’ Cerny's concern, if not his proposed remedy, are also 
at the heart of Kapstein's study of the international financial 
system. But whereas Cerny sees the largely "residual" state (year 
unknown) as quite unable to assert itself in the face of 
increasingly global financial actors, Kapstein is fundamentally 
more optimistic about both intergovernmental cooperation and, more 
generally, the future of the nation-state. 

To a large extent, differences in these authors' analyses 
reflect varying degrees of dissatisfaction with current 
arrangements; corresponding distinctions exist in their opinions 
about the impediments to (and therefore the likelihood of) 
implementation of the reforms each deems desirable. But all three 
draw attention to political aspects of international financial 
integration, whether in its origins or its consequences, and resist 
a purely economic analysis thereof. In addition, as we have noted 


20 Kapstein (1994:6). 


as "Financial markets, not states, represent the closest thing to a new 


hegemony in the contemporary international system. Polyani's [1944] ‘Great 
Transformation' is over, and a new Great Transformation will be required at a 
global, supernational level if values other than the establishment of a global self- 
regulating market are to be realized." Cerny (1994:339). 
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above, the substance of each of these authors' arguments is 
consonant with the analysis provided by the capital mobility 
hypothesis. Nevertheless, each of these authors is reluctant to 
cast their argument in the structural terms suggested by the 
Capital mobility hypothesis.*- Indeed, these authors' attitudes 
towards the capital mobility hypothesis vary from explicit 
criticism (Cerny) to implicit rejection (Helleiner and Kapstein) -- 
again, despite the fact that their analyses are fully consonant 
with the thesis. 

There are, of course, a number of plausible reasons why 
responsible scholars might be reluctant to cast the phenomenon of 
financial integration in structural terms. One possible 
explanation of what unites these three authors in their putative 
opposition to the capital mobility hypothesis is a common suspicion 
that this approach can be appropriated by apologists for the de- 
nationalized (Kapstein) and therefore apolitical (Helleiner) self- 
regulating (Cerny) market. These are important concerns. It is 
undoubtedly the case that by framing itself in structural terms, 
the capital mobility hypothesis opens itself up to suggestions that 
the approach is overstated, careless, or implausible; that its 
reasoning is convoluted or even circular. Moreover, structural 
theory (like any other type of theory) can and sometimes has 
provided intellectual cover for defenders of the status quo by 


casting arguments in deterministic terms. Still, structural theory 


has continued to attract the interest of thinkers of every 
political persuasion. Need structural analysis of the implications 
of financial integration necessarily be guilty of such grave 
intellectual misdeeds? 


Political agency: representation of the policy implications of 
capital mobility in public choice terms 


= Cerny prefers an alternative (if analytically very similar) formulation, as 


noted above. Helleiner (1994:13) uses the phrase “structural power*® in the sense 
of Strange (1988:24-31) and Moran (1991:131); Kapstein avoids the term “*structural® 
altogether and instead employs “systemic constraints*® to mean those *imposed by the 
relative position of the state in the international system" (Kapstein 1994:10). 
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Unquestionably, a great deal of the popular literature on 
international financial integration has drawn loose (and sometimes 
insupportable) conclusions about the policy implications of capital 


mobility.*> Together with press accounts and statements by private 


bankers, some of this literature has overstated the problems 
involved, made careless inferences, and generally drawn implausible 
conclusions.” It is not uncommon, for example, for it to be 
suggested that states have lost control over national macroeconomic 
policy, and that they no longer exercise sovereignty with respect 
to these matters. Sometimes this conclusion is supported by 
unrealistic assessments of the nature of autonomy exercised by 
States over the past generation,** sometimes by conflating the 
distinction between capital mobility and capital flows. Not 
Surprisingly, the uneven quality of these assertions has engendered 
a certain degree of skepticism about the project of theorizing 
about capital mobility, especially among theorists (like Cerny, 
Helleiner, and Kapstein) concerned about emphasizing the importance 
of political choices with respect to the past and future 
development of the international financial system.?’ 

One of the problems associated with sloppy theorizing is the 
tendency to discuss the policy implications of capital mobility in 
dichotomous terms.*® The capital mobility hypothesis sought to 
redress some of these problems by representing the consequences of 
financial integration for monetary policy (and especially for 


23 See for example the extensive compilation of such instances cited in Cohen 


(1996), footnote 1. 


244 For an analysis of this phenomenon, see Pauly (1995). 


25 "Governments at all levels...have lost the vestiges of unchecked economic 


sovereignty." McKenzie and Lee (1991:xi). ‘°’For the first time in history, the 
politicians of the world can't stop it. Its beyond the political control of the 
world, and that's the good news.* Walter Wriston, former chairman of Citibank, 
quoted in Frieden (1987:115). 


a6 See Helleiner (1994) and Webb (1995) for useful correctives to this 


misunderstanding. 


” "Analysts should therefore be cautious when interpreting the current 


dimensions of international capital flows as constituting...an exogenous structure 
that irrevocably binds societies or their states." Pauly (1995:385). 


28 While this vehicle can be employed for productive ends (cf. Frieden, 1993), 


it nevertheless represents a gross simp1i 
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international monetary relations) in public choice terms.” 
According to this formulation, increases in capital mobility 
resulted in restrictions to the choice set of sustainable policy 
options available to states. Of course, this was merely a 
restatement of a well-known dilemma associated with international 
monetary economic theory. For over thirty years, economists have 
been familiar with the difficulties posed to monetary authorities 
seeking at once to stabilize their currencies' external value while 


simultaneously pursuing domestic macroeconomic policies reflecting 


their internal preferences under conditions of relatively mobile 
Ccapital--a policy dilemma sometimes referred to as the Unholy 
Trinity.*® The formulation in Andrews (1994) simply presented this 
idea in a novel fashion, with the intention of at once underlining 
the continuing importance of choice while acknowledging the 
changing consequences associated with the same. 

Figure 1 depicts this phenomenon pictorially. States 
generally seek to stabilize their currencies values while pursuing 
an independently chosen monetary policy; their relative preferences 
between these two objectives are represented as an indifference 
curve. As capital becomes more mobile, the set of sustainable 
combinations of these two values (exchange rate stability and 
policy independence) flattens, until it becomes non-existent when 
Capital is perfectly mobile across borders. However, capital is 
not perfectly mobile; **hence the central thrust of this articulation 
was that the increasing integration of capital markets ought to be 
conceptualized in terms of the reduction of a choice set rather 
than as the abolition of monetary autonomy. 


FIGURE 1 HERE 


This representation was intended to convey in conceptual terms 


Andrews (1994:204-209). 
. Cohen (1993). 
. (1994:208, 
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Fic. 1. Foreign exchange market pressures and monetary divergence. 
(1) State A’s unconstrained preference regarding the degree of monetary divergence from State B. 
(2) Degree of foreign exchange market pressure associated with point (1), given the shape of the 
feasibility curve. 
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the phenomenon documented at great length in Webb (1995): that 
while national monetary policy choices in the 1990s are not 
determined by international financial markets, nor are policy 
makers compelled to make particular choice, the options available 
to authorities are nevertheless more significantly constrained than 
they were in, for example, the late 1950s and early 1960s, when 
Capital was far less mobile. The nature of this constraint is 
quite simply that the consequences associated with policy 
divergence have become more severe. If policy makers choose to 
endure those severe consequences, they remain at liberty to do so. 
Unless authorities' preferences orderings are very rigid, however, 
it can be expected that they will adapt their choices at least 
somewhat in order to reflect changed circumstances. Nevertheless, 
the whole point of the public choice formulation was to move beyond 
black-and-white characterizations of the implications of increased 
Capital mobility, and to emphasize instead the nature of political 
agency under conditions when choices about macroeconomic policy and 
especially monetary policy are associated with changing 
consequences. 

In order to make this public choice articulation of the 
Capital mobility hypothesis viable, two definitional matters needed 
to be attended to. First, as noted previously, the conceptual 
distinction between capital mobility and capital flows needed to be 
Clearly established. While leading international monetary 


economists have routinely discriminated between these phenomena, 


the practice is not widespread, especially since the measurement 
problems associated with capital mobility provide a powerful 
incentive to substitute data about financial flows instead.* As 
long as these references are understood to be indicative of (rather 
than identical with) capital mobility, they can serve as a useful 
proxy. But capital mobility ultimately refers to a capacity, not 
a volume, and references to volumes should be illustrative rather 


flows as well.] 
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[Note the measurement problems associated with capital mobility, with 
attention to the fact that there are problems with measuring [x 
i 


than definitional. 


Second, a clear set of definitions allowing for distinctions 


between formal and informal monetary autonomy was required.” 


Andrews (1994) defined monetary sovereignty as the legal or 
jurisdictional authority of domestic monetary policy-makers to 
pursue independent policies as they see fit. Monetary 
independence, on the other hand, was defined as the pursuit of 
those policies believed to maximize desired domestic outcomes 
independent of external constraints. Monetary independence within 
each of a group of sovereign states generally leads to differences 
in the monetary conditions among states, referred to as monetary 
divergence (as contrasted with monetary convergence). Finally, 
monetary autonomy was described as the choice set generated by 
foreign exchange market pressures between the objective of 
stabilizing exchange rates with a partner state and the desire to 
pursue monetary policies differing from those of the partner. 
Monetary autonomy was thus conceptualized as distinct from either 
formal jurisdictional authority (monetary sovereignty) or the 
realization of a specific policy objective (monetary independence). 

Employment of these distinctions allows considerably more 
precise articulations to be made about the nature and consequences 
of capital mobility. According to the capital mobility hypothesis, 
as national capital markets become more integrated the foreign 
exchange pressures associated with the pursuit of independently 
chosen monetary objectives increase. Consequently, the nature of 
the choice set available to states (between the pursuit of their 
externally unrestricted preferences and stabilizing their exchange 
rates) becomes more constricted.** States are less autonomous in 


33 *In the literature, monetary autonomy sometimes refers to a formal right, 


sometimes a policy practice, sometimes policy objectives, sometimes outcomes and 
sometimes capacity. This multiplicity of meanings contributes to imprecise 
theorizing and unnecessary confusion." Andrews (1994:203). 


34 ~6This discussion presumes that the externally unrestricted preferences of 


different states vary at least somewhat; see Andrews (1994:195, footnote 3). 
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the sense that monetary independence has become more costly.” 
Beyond this, attention to these distinctions suggests that 
while on a prima facie basis all states had lost a certain degree 
of autonomy as a result of increased capital mobility, caution is 
warranted before developing generalizations about this phenomenon 
inasmuch as these increased costs (whether realized in terms of 
exchange rate instability or internal economic adjustment, or both) 
are not necessarily distributed on a symmetrical basis among 
states. Consequently, circumspection is called for when 
hypothesizing about the power effects of shifts in capital 
mobility. Put somewhat differently, increasingly mobile capital 


might in some cases upset the status quo ante, and in others 
reinforce it.** Indeed, this is why shifts in the degree of capital 


mobility, and their consequent impacts on international monetary 
relations, should be of some significance to international 
relations theorists generally, and not just IPE specialists. Far 
from being apolitical, this formulation stresses the critical 
relationship between interstate politics and the distribution of 
the costs of monetary adjustment under conditions of highly mobile 
capital.®’ 

In short, the public choice representation of the capital 
mobility hypothesis developed in Andrews (1994) was intended to 
facilitate careful theorizing about the nature and consequences of 


> As discussed earlier, these foreign exchange “‘costs*® consist of changes 
either in states' exchange rates or their foreign exchange reserves, or both, that 
authorities would prefer not to occur. No judgement is intended on whether these 
preferences reflect sound economic thinking. 


36 =6There can be no doubt, for instance, that international financial market 


integration greatly helped the United States externalize the costs of its exploding 
public debt during the 1980s (Willett and Wihlborg 1990). See Henning (1995) for 
a sustained analysis of the effects of increased capital mobility on international 
Macroeconomic relations. 


37 In particular, Andrews (1994:211-214, ‘Capital mobility and strategic 


interdependence: an agenda for research") directly addressed the question of the 
generally asymmetrical distribution of the (increased) burden of adjustment under 
conditions of highly mobile capital, concluding that ‘while financial integration 
raises the total foreign exchange costs of pursuing independently chosen monetary 
policies, the asymmetrical distribution of these costs can produce widely 
differential effects on individual states' monetary autonomy" (page 213). Examples 
were then drawn from both U.S.-Japanese and intra-European monetary relations to 
illustrate this phenomenon. 
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international financial integration. To do so, it relied upon the 
conceptual distinction between capital mobility and capital flows, 
and established a clear set of definitions distinguishing between 


the practical and formal policy autonomy of states. The resulting 
public choice formulation emphasized political agency by stressing 
the continuing importance of policy choices within a context of 
shifting structural constraints, and drew attention to the role of 
power by pointing out that the distribution of the increased costs 
of policy divergence under conditions of highly mobile capital was 
indeterminate. 


System structure: the impediments to reversing trends towards 
financial integration 

A second general class of criticisms concerning the capital 
mobility hypothesis take issue with the description of capital 
mobility as a structural feature of the international system. They 
argue that the reasoning behind this assertion is tautological, and 
that its conclusions are unnecessarily fatalistic.** Moreover, 
while conceptualizing the capital mobility hypothesis in public 
choice terms underlines the role of political agency in one sense, 
these critics argue that the structural approach undercuts agency 
in another by insisting that under conditions of relatively mobile 
Capital, policy options effectively boil down to a tradeoff between 
exchange rate stability and monetary policy independence. After 
all, other formulations of the Unholy Trinity are possible.*? Since 
the process of international financial integration was initiated by 
political authorities, doesn't a reduction in international capital 
mobility remain a viable option? Can't political authorities now 
insist that the process of financial liberalization and integration 
be reversed?* 


3® Arguing, in effect, that the capital mobility hypothesis is *a cliche*® (to 
employ Cerny's term). 
39 Pauly (1995:384-386). 


Pauly (1995:383-388). 
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Despite the apparent force of these criticisms, most lack 
substance unless they are couched in extremely nuanced terms. For 
example, Eric Helleiner has been among those most insistent upon 
recognizing the role of political authorities in shaping the 
development of international financial integration. But even he 
does not claim that governments were at liberty to segregate their 
financial markets indefinitely. Rather, as cited previously, he 
concedes that market pressures and technological advances can 


indeed explain much of the financial integration process, arguing 


only that these influences operated indirectly (via state policy 
decisions). 

Furthermore, like Helleiner's argument, the capital mobility 
hypothesis does not maintain that capital market integration was 
irreversible. For various reasons, however, its reversal is 
unlikely.” To a large degree this assertion is based on the 
manifold sources of increased capital mobility. Of these, I 
suggested in Andrews (1994), but did not argue as strongly as does, 
for example, Cerny, that technological changes took causal 
precedence.** At a minimum, it is evident that at least some of the 
increase in capital mobility has taken place independently of 
changes in national regulatory frameworks, due to changes in both 
information and communications technologies. Moreover, the 
widespread liberalization of national financial markets by 
governments has itself taken place in response to system-level 
competitive pressures. 

John Goodman and Louis Pauly (1993) have argued along similar 
lines; their argument focuses on competition between financial 
firms, noting the dynamic interplay between government actions and 


- "This is not to say the current degree of capital mobility cannot be 


reduced, but that reduction is likely to be both difficult and costly.* Andrews 
(1994:198). 


‘2 Andrews (1994:197-199). 
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market behavior.* Following Waltz (1979), I instead focused in 
Andrews (1994) on both competition and socialization among states. 


These two lines of reasoning are largely complementary, however; 
each employs capital mobility as both a dependent and independent 
variable, interacting dynamically.*® Together, these observations 
led me to conclude that "the costs of resisting capital mobility 
either in isolation or in combination have dramatically escalated, 
with the result that states have by-and-large chosen to accommodate 
the phenomenon. This decision, taken both individually and 
collectively, serves to reinforce the market trends that originally 
induced it. The circular nature of this process further justifies 
consideration of the phenomenon as systemic in nature."*® This 
reasoning was intended to be dialectical rather than tautological, 
although I leave it to others to determine whether this distinction 
is valid. 

In effect, I argued that a kind of hysteresis in financial 
market development had taken place. A glass of water, once 
overturned, is unlikely to return to its original equilibrium state 
without the expenditure of a great deal of energy; likewise with 
the globalization of financial markets. Of course, energy of all 
kinds are occasionally expended, and especially in times of crisis; 
both Helleiner and Pauly focus on the role of systemic financial 
crisis as a possible catalyst leading to the reversal of trends 


” Indeed, Helleiner (1994:chapter 9) similarly concludes that the very 


dynamics that have made trade liberalization so difficult operate so as to make 
resegregation of national financial markets extremely unlikely (absent wide-scale 
crisis). 


- See the section titles in Andrews (1994) including forms of the word 


competition ("Competitive pressures states' regulatory policies*® and 
"Competition, socialization, and system structure"). Competitive pressures on 
states‘ regulatory policies are no doubt influenced, at least in part, by 
competitive pressures between firms in the international marketplace, but the 
resulting competition between governments is nevertheless a distinct phenomenon. 
Importantly, at no point does the argument describing capital mobility as a 
structural feature of the international system refer to competition among assets, 
since this would constitute truly circular reasoning--by linking the emergence of 
an outcome (financial globalization) with its own characteristics (market innovation 
and asset substitution). 


*$ See Cohen (1996:17), especially footnote 21. 


Andrews (1994:201). 
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towards financial integration.*’ In a sense, however, this 
observation is beside the point. As I argued in Andrews (1994:197- 
198), the practical difficulties confronting governments attempting 
to limit or reduce capital mobility provide the most substantive 
rationale for treating this phenomenon as a structural feature of 
the international system (or at a minimum a feature that can 
usefully be construed as structural by analysts).** In the event 
that some system-wide crisis should return the degree of 
international capital mobility to levels like those prevailing in 
the 1950s and 1960s, the effects on international monetary 
relations could still usefully be described as structural: the 
resulting constraints would simply be more relaxed than they are 
currently. As a general matter, structural approach in the spirit 
of Waltz (1979) remains appropriate, as long as "rollback" cannot 
be achieved easily or unilaterally. 

To summarize, the capital mobility hypothesis does not insist 
that the trend towards financial integration is irreversible. The 
approach does maintain, however, that the impediments to reversing 
this trend are both multifaceted and, collectively, quite 
substantial. Technological change has played a key role in 
producing this state of affairs, but so have the actions of both 
financial and government actors--actors who have taken decisions 
oftentimes resulting in unintended market and political 
consequences, which have in turn prompted further action. And 


while other options remain theoretically possible, as a practical 


Matter governments have responded to the foreign exchange market 
pressures generated under the conditions of this trend toward 
further international capital mobility by accepting either some 
degree of greater exchange rate instability, or some degree of 
reduced policy independence, or both. Indeed, the tendency on the 


47 


See especially Helleiner (1994:118) and Pauly (1995:385). 
See also Webb (1991:313). 
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While a structural feature he international system, capital mobility is 
not part of the system's “deep ucture; see Andrews (1994:202-203) for a 
preliminary discussion of this d 
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part of policy makers to accept increased capital mobility as a 
permanent feature of the international system has a certain self- 


fulfilling quality to it, a cognitive property associated with 
socialization and entirely in keeping with a structural approach to 
international monetary relations.~* 


International politics: capital mobility and Neorealism 

The suggestion that international capital mobility qualified 
as a structural phenomenon as defined by Neorealists was introduced 
by Webb (1991), and the discussion in Andrews (1994) of the 
emergence of structural features within the international system 
followed Waltz (1979) quite closely. But by associating the 
capital mobility hypothesis with Waltz, it became subject to a 
whole new raft of criticisms. Waltz's Theory of International 
Politics has been characterized as excessively parsimonious; more 
generally, Neorealism's fixation on a single variable (the 
maximization of power) has rightly been criticized as, in point of 
fact, “unrealistic." Cox (1981) among others has taken Neorealism 
to task for its conservative or "problem-solving" bias; other 
criticisms focus on the absence of a well-developed theory of the 
state as well as (relatedly) Neorealism's inability to account for 
historical change.*? Why frame a theory of international monetary 
relations in such loaded terms? 

The controversies associated with Theory of International 
Politics are well-documented, ** while the work remains justly famous 
for its revitalization of the Realist political tradition.* But 


5° Andrews (1994:201-202). 


51 6Cf£. Ruggie (1983). 


ss That publication ignited, or reignited, a continuing dispute between 


specialists who conceived of international relations as primarily cooperative, and 
those who regarded it as primarily competitive (and therefore always at least 
potentially combative). See for example the discussion in Buzan, Jones, and Little 
(1993:1-5). 


53. * [Theory of International Politics] was the most successful of the Realist 
counterattacks in this intellectual joust. It reasserted the logic of power 
politics on firmer foundations than Morgenthau's resort to human nature, and it 
exposed the partiality of the interdependence view of international relations.° 
Buzan, Jones, and Little (1993:14). 
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by framing its claims in systemic and structural terms, Theory also 
linked itself to the levels-of-analysis tradition--a tradition 
suggested by Waltz himself as well as by David Singer in the 1950s 
and 1960s.** Whatever the flaws of his enterprise, Waltz's efforts 
to distinguish on a rigorous basis structural from unit-level 
phenomena have generally been recognized as representing a 
considerable theoretical advance for the discipline by 
reinvigorating this area of international relations theory which, 
while important for both explanatory and taxonomical purposes, had 


remained essentially moribund for decades.” 


Indeed, Theory threatened at one point not only to revitalize 
but in fact to expropriate this tradition; the capital mobility 


hypothesis, consequently, was intended to help retake some of this 
important theoretical ground from Neorealism.°® It did so by at 
once incorporating a modified version of Waltz's theory of 
structure into the argument, and at the same time calling certain 
of the bases of the Neorealist project into question.°®’ In other 
words, the capital mobility hypothesis was intended to be 
constructively critical of Neorealism, in much the same spirit as 
Ruggie (1983), Wendt (1987), and Buzan, Jones, and Little (1993). 
Each of these authors, while dissatisfied with elements of Waltz 
(1979), nonetheless recognized its central place within the Kuhnian 
paradigm then prevailing in the community of American international 
relations theorists. 


** Waltz (1959), Singer (1961). 


55 Among other things, Waltz's publication helped stimulate research into the 


mature of international cooperation under conditions of formal anarchy, as 
exemplified by Axelrod (1984), Keohane (1984), Oye et al (1986), and Grieco (1990). 


°¢ *(The capital mobility hypothesis] challenges the traditionally narrow scope 


of structural realist theory--and does so on the latter's own terms." Andrews 
(1994:196). 


57 Cf. Andrews (1994:196, footnote 16): ‘Insistence on the primacy of the 
distribution of military capabilities in the theoretical analysis of international 
affairs is more a reflection of researchers' preferences than the consequence of a 
rigorous intellectual scheme." 


5@ For example, as opposed to Neorealism's focus on maximization of a single 


variable, Andrews (1994:214) suggested the development of "an integrated 
framework...allowing for a genuine fusion of the central concerns of both economic 
and political theorists--efficiency and power.* 
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The present paper is intended to continue the exploration the 
productive tension between the underlying (interdependent) logic of 
international monetary relations, and the underlying (anarchical) 
logic of international politics. I argue that a structural 


approach to understanding international macroeconomic relations is 
at least intellectually justifiable--that is to say, it has its own 
internally consistent logic. While not the only helpful way in 
which to analyze international monetary relations, the structural 
approach is especially helpful in that it helps retake some 
important intellectual terrain from Neorealism, thereby laying a 
conceptual foundation for a productive synthesis of the central 
insights developed by security and IPE theorists. In short, the 
paper argues for an increasing fusion between these unnecessarily 
specialized sub-disciplines. 

Whatever the merits of this agenda, the decision to associate 
the capital mobility hypothesis with Waltz is not entirely 
unproblematic. One of the enduring problems associated with this 
choice, relating to the so-called "agent-structure problem," is 
addressed below. 


The capital mobility hypothesis and the agent-structure problem 
Just as Waltz (1979) refocused attention on system-level 
approaches to international relations theory, Alexander Wendt's 
(1987) article in International Organization brought the so-called 
"agent-structure problem" to the attention of mainstream 
international relations scholars. While there have been several 
important additions to this literature since then, Wendt's 
contribution remains a productive place to begin. "The agent- 
structure problem," writes Wendt, “has its origins in two truisms 
about social life which underlie most social scientific inquiry: 
1) human beings and their organizations are purposeful actors whose 
actions help reproduce or transform the society in which they live; 
and 2) society is made up of social relationships, which structure 


| 


the interactions between these purposeful actors.*°* Theorists of 
social systems, therefore, are obliged to decide to which of these 
two aspects of social reality they shall give priority. 

Consequently, according to Wendt, most theorists wishing to 
acknowledge the importance of system structure on social behavior 
fall into one of two ontological camps: individualism or 
structuralism. Individualists make the agents within a social 
system ontologically primitive, and note that the structure of 
their interactions often constrains their behavior. 
Structuralists, on the other hand, regard system structures as 
irreducible entities, and concern themselves therefore with how it 
is that system structures generate (or explain) the existence of 
agents.* 

Within the domain of international relations theory, Wendt 
cites Neorealist and World System theorists as prominent examples 
of, respectively, individualist and structuralist conceptualizing. 
Though fashioned as a criticism of the conceptual narrowness of the 
Neorealism, the capital mobility hypothesis nevertheless shares 
Neorealism's ontological basis. Following the Neorealist lead, the 
Capital mobility hypothesis treats states as agents, or units, 


within the international system; it regards them as ontologically 


primitive, in the sense that it is their interactions (in 
conjunction with the actions of the firms they contain) that 
generate the international financial structure. The resulting 
Structure then constrains the units that created it, but (as 
opposed to the structuralist perspective embodied in World Systems 
Theory), the structure does not generate the system's actors.” 
Wendt identifies ontological bias--whether of the 


Wendt (1987:337-338). 
Wendt (1987:339). 


‘i Note that this is different criticism from the claim that the capital 


mobility hypothesis treats financial integration exclusively as an independent 
variable. As noted earlier, the foregoing is simply an untrue assertion; the 
capital mobility hypothesis treats the international financial system as both a 
dependent and independen variable, with dynamic interactions (or ‘dynamic 
sequencing’) uniting the two. 
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individualist or the structuralist variety--as the essence of the 
agent-structure problem.*®* One important consequence for approaches 
sharing an individualist bias (as do both Neorealism and the 
Capital mobility hypothesis) is that it is difficult for them to 
cope with changes in the units or state actors themselves; the 
consequences of this shortcoming become especially acute if one is 
engaged in long-term historical analysis.*® Wendt goes on to 
Suggest "an alternative approach" or proposed solution to the 
problem of ontological bias, an approach which he calls 
*"structurationism." "The structurationist approach," writes Wendt, 


*...tries to avoid what I shall argue are the negative consequences 


of individualism and structuralism by giving both agents and 
structures equal ontological status. 


Far from being a mindless synthesis of the ‘best of both 
worlds,' however, the structuration project requires a very 
particular conceptualization of the agent-structure 
relationship. This conceptualization forces us to rethink the 
fundamental properties of (state) agents and system 
structures. In turn, it permits us to use agents and 
structures to explain some of the key properties of each as 
effects of the other, to see agents and structures as '‘'co- 
determined' or ‘mutually constituted' entities.” 


In other words, a structurationist theory of capital mobility 
would regard unit and structure as mutually generated. Inasmuch as 
the individualist capital mobility hypothesis has already 
emphasized the generation by states of new and different structures 
of international finance, a structurationist theory of capital 
mobility would additionally highlight how financial structures have 
contributed to the generation of new and different configurations 


‘2 "The agent-structure problem is really two interrelated problems, one 


ontological and the other epistemological. The first, and more fundamental, issue 
concerns the nature of both agents and structure and, because they are in some way 
mutually implicating, of their relationship.* Wendt (1987:339). 


3 Of course, structuralist perspectives such as World system 


Theory are necessarily handicapped by their ontological perspective as well, by 
reifying the structure of the international system (Wendt 1987:344-349); but the 
consequences of this difficulty need not concern us here, inasmuch as the capital 
mobility hypothesis does not share this particular bias. 


Wendt (1987:339). 
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for what we have since the long sixteenth century referred to as 
the sovereign state. Put differently, the implications of the 
Capital mobility hypothesis for international monetary relations 
would be supplemented by a complementary set of insights into the 
implications of financial integration for domestic political 
authority. 


Financial liberalization and the sovereign state: a structural- 
historical analysis of European monetary relations 

As suggested earlier, historical changes in the nature of the 
"units" of the international system would best be evident over the 
long term. Nevertheless, the acceleration of capital mobility in 
the late twentieth century has, in at least some senses, 
"foreshortened" this historical process, as traditional conceptions 
of sovereignty have rapidly come under severe and increasing 
strain. Within the European context, the process of monetary 
integration and in particular the development of EMU (Economic and 
Monetary Union) comes to mind. 

In many respects, the European Community or, since November l, 
1993, the European Union, exists as a sul generis. The European 
integration process has not (or at least not yet) resulted in "the 
emergence of a European superstate," as Johann Galtung feared.°® 


Instead, certain aspects of sovereign statehood as traditionally 
conceived have been "shared" or “pooled," while others have been 
retained. Monetary union, if realized, would represent the most 
notable instance of an ongoing, multifaceted experiment in 


redesigning state sovereignty. Attitudes towards this experiment 
have varied from enthusiasm to neglect to bitter opposition, the 
latter exemplified by Margaret Thatcher in her debates with Jacques 
Delors in the latter half of the 1980s (recently renewed in the 
extraordinary context of the July 1995 Conservative Party 
leadership contest). 

Monetary integration consists of strong monetary links between 


65 
Galtung 


t 
(1973). 
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two or more sovereign states. Technically, these links can assume 
any one (or any combination) of three general forms: exchange rate 
Stabilization, financial market integration, or monetary policy 


coordination.®® Each of these forms of integration has distinctive 
characteristics. Exchange rate stabilization consists of 
stabilizing mutual currency values and, in its ideal type, 
irrevocably fixing exchange rates (resulting in an exchange rate 
union). Financial integration refers to freedom of international 
Capital movements; in its ideal type, financial integration implies 
the effective unification of national financial markets under a 
common regulatory regime. Finally, monetary policy coordination 
refers minimally to the convergence of national monetary policies 
and, maximally, to the merger of governmental processes and 
institutions responsible for the formulation and implementation of 
monetary and exchange rate policy (monetary union).*’ The analytics 
of the Unholy Trinity account for why it is difficult to maximize 
integration in any one or two dimensions without these efforts 
resulting in at least some degree of integration along the third as 
well.°* Nevertheless, political authorities typically favor both 
exchange rate stabilization and financial integration (or at least, 
in the latter case, feel that there is little they can do about it) 
while actively resisting commitments to policy coordination. 

This generalization makes the facts of the Treaty of European 
Union, or Maastricht Treaty, all the more astonishing. On December 
10, 1991, representatives of the twelve member states of what was 
then still known as the European Community solemnly committed their 
governments to a formal timetable for the introduction of a 
European monetary union. After considerable debate, this agreement 
was formally ratified on October 1, 1993, and took on the status of 
treaty law. Furthermore, when Austria, Sweden, and Finland joined 


- This formulation is roughly based on Cohen (1991). 


*’ Indeed, while the term “monetary integration® can correctly refer to any of 
these three forms, oftentimes the term is used with particular reference to the 
policy dimension. 


66 Andrews (1994:195). 
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what was by then known as the European Union on January 1, 1995, 
each undertook to abide by the terms of this engagement. Those 
terms call for the irrevocable fixing of exchange rates no later 
than January 1, 1999. 

If the states of the European Union, or some subset of them, 
go on to implement the commitments that they have now both 
negotiated and ratified, it will constitute a change in the 
structure of political authority within Europe of historic 
proportions. It will mean the end not only of these states' 
practical monetary autonomy (which, in the case of all the member 
States except Germany, has already been considerably diminished on 
a de facto basis) but, by ceding legal jurisdiction over their 
domestic monetary policies, of their formal monetary sovereignty as 
well. Of course, monetary sovereignty is not an intrinsically 
necessary property of sovereign statehood;*°’ indeed the trappings 
and powers associated with statehood have evolved considerably 
since the emergence of the concept, traditionally associated with 
the Peace of Westphalia.” Nevertheless, jurisdictional authority 
over monetary policy has been a major source of both practical and 
symbolic power among the ancient sovereign states of Europe for 
most of the past millennium, and especially since the rise of 
central banking in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 

What would a structurationist account of European monetary 
integration, and in particular the emergence of EMU, look like? 
Wendt proposes that structurationist theory involves a careful 


integration of historical and theoretical (that is to Say, 


structural) research. Building on the work of scientific realists, 
Wendt argues that "scientific explanation consists in the 
identification of underlying causal mechanisms rather than in 
generalizations about observable regularities," suggesting that 


. the discussion in James (1986). 
Trmomson and Krasner (1989). 


1 the latter point, see Goodman (1992), chapters 1 and 2. 
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"social scientific practice must be 'critical' to be scientific.*"” 
"Critical" in this context necessarily implies, as I understand it, 
the employment of counterfactual reasoning, in order to discern or 
to tease out “the rules of the game." "In this sense structural 
theory is necessarily ‘critical,' since it forces us to look beyond 
given appearances to the underlying social relationship that 
generate (in a possibilistic sense) phenomenal forms."” This 
suggests a creative tension between historical research and 
structural research, which (when properly fused) can result in 
"structural-historical analysis": 


Structural research starts with actual events, with history, 
and by a process of critique and abduction--that is, by asking 
what must exist for those events to happen--abstracts to the 
social and internal organizational structures which make those 
events possible...[{On the other hand,] historical explanations 
take the interests and causal power of agents as given (or 
reconstruct them without trying to explain them), and then 
attempt to explain particular events by focusing on how those 
powers and interests are affected by the incentives facing 
actors...A complete explanation of state action--that is, one 
that explains both how that action was possible and why that 
possibility was actualized in a particular form at a given 
moment--will have to combine these methodologies into a 
‘structural-historical' or ‘dialectical' analysis.” 


This is a tall order. A robust, structural-historical account 
of the origins of EMU--a "genealogy" of European monetary 
unification, if you will--must, it seems, include attention to 
financial structures, actor preferences, and political strategies, 
with emphasis on the interaction between changes in structure and 
in preferences, resulting in changes in economic, financial, and 
monetary policy. It must be cast critically, in terms of 
consideration of alternative possible outcomes, and then consider 
why of those several possibilities the "historical" outcome is the 
one that actually emerged. It is plainly beyond the scope of this 
paper to engage in such a comprehensive task here. Nevertheless, 


72 Wendt (1987:355). 
73 Wendt (1987:363). 
74 Wendt (1987:363-364). 
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a broad outline of the necessary counterfactual reasoning process 
is possible, with attention to one or more of the critical 
junctures that have been encountered over the past two decades. 


I have argued elsewhere that both the timing and the content 
of the Maastricht Treaty were dependent upon a conjunction of 
financial liberalization efforts and the end of the Cold War.” 
Leaving aside the collapse of bipolarity for the moment, in the 
middle and late 1980s the process of European financial 
liberalization was rapidly gaining momentum; consequent increases 
in capital mobility led directly to the European exchange rate 
crisis of January 1987. This particular destabilization of intra- 
European exchange rates was instantly recognized by central bankers 
as substantially different from previous crises, inasmuch as 
speculative capital movements appeared to play a primary role 
(rather than simply exacerbating underlying current account 
imbalances).’® The January 1987 episode ultimately resulted in two 
alternative reform programs within the context of European monetary 
relations. The first, in which central bankers took the lead, 
strengthened the existing credit institutions and intervention 
mechanisms of the European Monetary System.” A second and 
alternative path to reform, initiated by the French government and 
strongly endorsed by the Commission, ultimately led to the 
Maastricht Treaty. 

The liberalization of both domestic and international 
financial markets within Europe which led to the January 1987 


Andrews (1993). 
7% ©The official interpretation of the January 1987 realignment was that it was 
the first of a new type, prompted more by speculative unrest in currency markets, 
linked to the weakness of the dollar, than by macroeconomic divergence among the 
participants. Ex post this appears to have been a correct view, since the fears of 
a resumption of inflation in France did not materialize.‘ Gros and Thygesen 
(1992:84). Indeed, within a few months the positions against the French franc had 
unwound, leading many European central bankers to conclude that the 1987 realignment 
could have (and should have) been avoided if intervention had been more aggressive. 
Interviews with central bankers. 


” The so-called Basle-Nyborg reforms; for a discussion of these, see Gros and 
Thygesen (1992:90-96). 
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Crisis was taking place at both national and regional levels.” In 
some cases liberalization came at the behest of individual states 
and in some cases in response to Community directives, issued 
within the framework of the Single European Act (SEA). Indeed, 
under the spirited direction of European Commission President 
Jacques Delors, the timetable for the abolition of barriers to the 
free movement of capital within the European Community was 
regularly being accelerated,’? leading some analysts to lay the 
blame for the 1987 crisis (as well as the “rolling" foreign 
exchange crisis of 1992-1993) squarely at the feet of ECOFIN, the 
Community's Council of Economic and Finance Ministers.* 


However, it is important to not to overestimate the causal 
influence of the Community, and in particular the SEA, in bringing 
about European financial reform. While undeniably significant, 
other important influences were at work as well. In the first 
place, the process of financial integration was influenced by 


ongoing reformulations of the domestic macroeconomic priorities of 
monetary authorities in most of Europe's advanced industrial 
societies, especially as previous beliefs about the long-term 
trade-off between inflation and unemployment were increasingly 
challenged by the evidence. Specifically, whereas the relative 
levels of inflation and unemployment experienced within a state had 
previously been conceived of as a simple matter of preference, a 
wealth of data accumulated which called into question the long-term 
employment benefits of tolerating relatively high levels of 
inflation.*’ As a consequence of this shift in outlook, European 
governments and especially central bankers became less tolerant of 
inflation--and more sanguine about the reductions in policy 


"8 See Goodman and Pauly (1993) for a discussion of national developments in 


France, Italy, and Germany. On the regional dimension, see the summary in Helleiner 
(1994:157-163). 


79 Helleiner (1994:157-159). 
8© cf. Portes (1993). 


6f. Willett (1988). 
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autonomy entailed by financial integration.” 

While there is not room to examine this process in any detail 
here, the particular solution that Europe's advanced industrialized 
states hit upon to resolve this dilemma was to stabilize exchange 
rates around the value of the German deutschemark. This approach 
provided a framework for European states to capture the full 
exchange rate benefits of their converging (if not identical) 
inflationary preferences. Furthermore, by framing the issue in 
terms of European solidarity, this approach also provided a blame- 
management mechanism for governments in deficit states seeking to 
rationalize to their publics the policy shifts toward greater 
austerity that inflation-fighting entailed. In order to make this 
mechanism persuasive, monetary authorities found themselves in the 
peculiar position of voluntarily tightening the already heightened 
external constraint imposed by increased international capital 
mobility. 

A second reason not to be overawed by the causal significance 
of the SEA regards sequence. Significantly, British capital 
controls had already been abolished in 1979, with the accession of 
Margaret Thatcher to power, and French financial liberalization 
efforts began in earnest 1984--both well before the passage of the 
SEA. Indeed, Andrew Moravcsik argues that “an essential 
precondition for [passage of the SEA] was the convergence of the 
economic policy prescriptions of ruling party coalitions in [the 
United Kingdom and France] following the election of the British 
Conservative Party in 1979 and the reversal of French Socialist 
party policy in 1983."* These reasons for these changes in 
preference, however, are not explained by Moravcsik; rather, he 
concludes that “for the source of state interests, however, 
scholars must turn away from structural theories and towards 


domestic politics, where the existence of several competing 


See Helleiner (1994:161-163) on ideological aspects of this transformation. 


83 Moravesik (1991:21). 
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explanations invite further research." 

Wendt's argument suggests, on the other hand, that real 
insights into this process can only be gained exploring the 
productive tension between structural theory and careful 
examination of the historical particulars of the British and French 
liberalization experiments. In this light, the reversal of 
policies in Britain and France can be identified as especially 
Significant. These two states represent half of the big four 
western European industrial economies; in market’ terms, 


liberalization in these economies put pressure on their neighbors 


to behave similarly.” Moreover, as Moravcsik points out, in 
political terms the general trend towards economic to 
liberalization in Britain and France was a necessary precondition 
for passage of the SEA. These shifts in domestic policy led 
directly to the financial liberalization provisions of the Single 
European Act (which, if they did not cause subsequent European 
financial integration, no doubt substantially accelerated the 
process); this in turn helped set the stage for the 1987 exchange 
rate crisis. The resulting political pressures for formal monetary 
union, ultimately embodied in the Treaty on European Union less 
than a decade later, can therefore be traced back indirectly but 
plainly to the liberalization decisions of the British and French 
governments. 

These decisions, taken independently of the Single European 
Act (indeed, before its passage), can therefore be identified as 
critical junctures on the pathway to EMU--and the extraordinary 
pooling of sovereign authority this institution, if realized, would 
represent. Of the two cases, Britain is relatively 
straightforward: the Conservatives won the 1979 election, and a 
new prime minister, committed to finding market solutions to a 
variety of economic, social, and political problems, reversed the 
previous Labour Party policy of financial segregation. The French 
case, however, is more interesting. The first Socialist government 


Cf. Goodman and Pauly (1993). 
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in the history of the Fifth Republic ultimately embarked on an 
experiment in market liberalization that its right-wing 
predecessors had scrupulously avoided.* Does structural analysis, 
and in particular the capital mobility hypothesis, provide a 
framework for understanding this decision? 


Capital mobility and the 1983 reversal of French macroeconomic 
policy 

It is interesting to consider the different retrospective 
analyses of the French policy u-turn of the early 1980s that have 
emerged in the past dozen years. Predictably, the decision taken in 
March 1983 to adopt the strong currency option (the franc fort) 
within the context of the European Monetary System alienated the 
left-wing of the French Socialist Party. The underlying reversal 
in the Socialists' economic and monetary policies was unmistakable. 
"We French Socialists have performed our own Bad Godesberg," one 
party leader later put it, referring to the German SDP's 
accommodation with market capitalism. "We did it on March 23, 1983 
at 11:00 AM. The day we decided to keep the borders open and to 


remain within the EMS, we chose a market economy.*"* Writing 
shortly after the March 1983 devaluation, Jacques Julliard 
commented bitterly that "it would be a shame if the victory of May 
10, 1981 had liquidated the question of socialism in France. *®’ 
Seven years later, Jean-Pierre Chevenement declared that "I remain 
persuaded that there were pertinent ideas in the ‘Projet 


*§ Cf. Goodman (1992:110): "Altogether, the events of May 1968 had a long- 
lasting impact on the attitudes of French policy-makers and, hence, on the course 
of monetary policy...For Pompidou, as for earlier leaders in the Fourth Republic, 
inflation continued to serve as a political tactic in promoting growth; in 
particular, it provided the means to dampen social conflict that would otherwise 
undermine economic modernization and political stability.* 


“© Henri Emmanuelli (France Inter, 9 February 1990). In another context, 
Emmanuelli is quoted as saying that “*we have long dreamt of a third way between 
socialism and capitalism. Obviously it is not practicable. The solution is to 
choose clearly one of the two systems and to correct its excesses...We have chosen 
a market economy.* Le Nouvel Observateur, 21 February 1986. N.B.: I have relied 
upon Halimi (1990) for the translation of this and several of the following 
citations. 


Telos, Spring 1983. 


Socialiste.' We may have made the mistake of not following on 
them."*® Even party leader and future presidential candidatie Lionel 
Jospin quipped that "the period of great reforms will not occur 
again."* 

There has also been some rather considerable soul-searching 
amongst the government leaders who themselves embarked the French 
State on a policy of austerity following the relance of 1981-1982. 
Mitterrand himself has represented the early period of his 
presidency in almost Machiavellian terms. "I did the policy for 
which the French elected me in 1981. They wanted a reflation of 
the economy. This is what they got. One does not constrain the 
French. They have to understand by themselves. Now the French 
have understood. "”° 

These French policy-makers have tended to explain the eventual 
reversal of macroeconomic policies primarily in terms of a learning 
curve, for both themselves and the country, about the current 
account effects of pursuing *Keynesianism in one country." In 1986 
Pierre Beregovoy, then France's finance minister, summarized the 
Situation as follows: "(We paid for] the error of experts who 
announced a world-wide recovery following Reagan's election. We 
embarked on a policy of reflation, although modest, at odds with 
the evolution of our European trading partners. Hence, the 
external deficit of 1982-1983.°” 

Many analysts have since adopted this line of reasoning, and 
criticized Mitterrand's decision not to have immediately acted 
devalued the franc upon his election May 1981, or in any event 
shortly after the June parliamentary elections, as his election 
platform had plainly called for. For example, Peter Hall has 
argued that "since French unit labor costs were uncompetitive in 
1981, President Mitterrand probably should have devalued 


Europe I, 18 March 1990. 

Le Monde, 9 October 1987. 

Cited in Le Monde, 17 March 1988. 
Les Temps Modernes, March :986. 
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immediately upon taking office, as new Socialist governments did in 
Sweden and Spain about a year later."** Likewise, Pierre Bauchard 
argues that “buoyed by an unexpected electoral success, Francois 
Mitterrand repeated the historical mistake of Leon Blum. He 
delayed a necessary devaluation and, by reflating too rapidly 
despite aging industries, he stimulated a domestic demand that 
would benefit foreign imports first and foremost.*” 

But these accounts fail to capture the important capital 
account implications of French monetary divergence in the early 
1980s. French economist Pascal Petit takes issue with the argument 
that the failure of the reflation effort was due to French policy 
simply being “out of phase." Somewhat ominously, Petit concludes 
that "in our opinion the picture is more worrying." His analysis 
emphasizes both the structural decline of French industries and, 
more importantly, the effects of international financial 
integration. In order to address problems of capital flight and 
speculative pressures on the franc, Petit argues that French 
policy-makers ultimately had to choose between two fundamentally 
divergent strategies: 


The first policy would have been to strengthen the regulation 
limiting the mobility of capitals [sic]. But such a move 
would have run against a general trend of deregulation and 
financial innovations, largely brought about by the new 
information technology, after decades of trade expansion and 
cross-investments. It was therefore difficult to enforce and 
would have been, at some point, in opposition with EC or GATT 
agreements (especially on investment rights). The alternative 
policy chosen by the Socialist government in 1984 was to 
restructure the financial market...to change France from a 
debt economy to a more directly financed economy.” 


The role of the European Monetary System in promoting this 
decision is also debatable. Without doubt, the EMS provided an 


institutional framework within which to pursue the strong currency 


Hall (1987:62). 
93 Bauchard (1986:34). See also the accounts in Ross et al (1987). 
* Petit (1989:260). Helleiner similarly focuses on the constraining effects 


of international financial integration in his account of the Mitterrand u-turn 
(1994:140-144). 
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option, and economists Jeffrey Sachs and Charles Wyplosz conclude 
that "there is good reason to believe that French commitments to 
the EMS tipped the balance towards austerity." Despite their 


assessment, the evidence provided by participants suggests that the 
decision finally taken by the French government to stay within the 
EMS was based on a brutally cold analysis of the economic and 
especially financial costs associated with allowing the franc to 
float. At the critical March 16 meeting, French Treasury chief 
Michel Camdessus reported to Mitterrand that French foreign 
reserves could prop up the franc for several days at best; a 
Finance Ministry report, already leaked to the press,°** concluded 
that the resulting plunge in the value of the franc would probably 
exceed 20 percent. The inflationary effects of such a rapid fall 
in the currency's value were expected to be enormous; it was 
apparently on this basis that Laurent Fabius became persuaded that 
the austerity measures required to resist them would eventually 
exceed the severity of the strong currency proposals then advocated 
by Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy and Finance Minister Jacques 
Delors. Others within the cabinet followed; Mitterrand, evidently 
swayed by the conversion of Fabius, finally agreed.”’ 

Importantly, the EMS did not create any of the costs under 
consideration at this meeting; indeed, if anything the institutions 
of the European Monetary System helped to mitigate them (if only 
marginally) .” Rather, the costs associated with adopting 


© "Unlike the much looser commitments under the European Snake in the 1970s, 


which France abandoned in two occasions, membership of the EMS has been invested 
with enormous political importance at the very highest levels of government. That 
is why the debate over leaving the EMS was treated as synonymous with the debate 
over abandoning other spheres of cooperation in Europe, including participation in 
the Common Market...Economists have long debated whether international exchange rate 
agreements can really bind national policies, since the sanctions for breaking 
agreements are so small and diffuse. The example of the Socialist turnaround in 
March 1983 suggests that an international agreement can help to tip the balance 
towards domestic restraint.* Sachs and Wyplosz (1986:294-295). 


% Le Canard Enchainee, March 2, 1983; later picked up by The Financial Times, 
June 1, 1983. See Goodman (1992:136, footnote 127). 


97 Bauchard (1986-142-145), Giesbert (1990:169-179). 
98 Indeed, the March 1983 realignment was associated with an unprecedented 4 


ECU loan from Germany to help defend the franc. 
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Mitterrand's “alternative policy" were direct consequences of the 
increasing mobility of capital across international boundaries. 
The decision to abandon the alternative policy and keep the franc 
within the EMS was in the first instance based upon a recognition 
of the heightened costs of pursuing an independent set of 
macroeconomic policies within an increasingly integrated 
international financial system.” The implications for French 
participation in the other institutions of the European Community, 
which were marginal at best, were apparently considered only on a 
secondary basis. 

Nevertheless, having already concluded that the economic and 
financial costs of allowing the franc to float were exorbitant, the 
existence of the EMS (and, more generally, of the European 
Community) played a convenient role in helping to rationalize the 
implementation of restrictive domestic monetary policies. This 
blame management function should not be underestimated. Early 
accounts published by participants in the Socialist government 
emphasized the role of capital flight in accounting for both the 
non-devaluation decision of May 1981 and subsequent realignments;?” 
it was only later that public pronouncements by government official 
tended to focus on trade interdependence rather than financial 
integration.’*' While there are many reasons that they might have 


chosen this tact,’ certainly the emphasis on trade interdependence 


allowed connections to be drawn with the European solidarity--thus 
providing a powerful tool for blame management. 

Significantly, the man most clearly cognizant of the external 
financial constraint on French macroeconomic autonomy was also the 


* This is also Goodman's (1992:141) conclusion. 


400 Mauroy (1982:17-19, 25-28). 
101 6For example, Mauroy's political advisor (writing four years after the 
account offered by his chief) followed Delor's lead by offering a European slant to 
the 1983 decision (Pfister 1985:242). 


102 In addition to the reasons cited above, trade interdependence arguments may 


have been easier to convey to the general public. Furthermore, making global 
financial and consequently monetary interdependence--including, importantly, 
interdependence with the United States--the centerpiece of blame management efforts 
might have provoked a Gaullist response. 
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first figure in the Socialist government to link monetary restraint 


with France's foreign policy commitments. As early as October 
1981, in the wake of the Socialists' first realignment of the franc 
within the EMS, Jacques Delors explained Mitterrand's decision not 
to devalue the franc earlier (upon his election in May, as widely 


expected) .'” It was, announced Delors, a consequence of “the 
necessary correspondence between his economic policy and a foreign 
policy set on speeding up European integration."'’* By doing so, 
Delors chose to publicly justify the president's decision in terms 
of support for regional economic openness and monetary stability-- 
institutions that had been vilified in the Socialist Party 
platform, and to a lesser extent by Mitterrand himself during the 
recent campaign.’® But in coming months and years, this rationale 
proved the most political acceptable and was eventually adopted by 
other figures within the government, including the president 
himself--ultimately changing not only the rhetoric but the reality 
of French economic and foreign policies. 


Towards a structural theory of capital mobility? 

Following its reversal of macroeconomic policy direction in 
March 1983, the French government pushed through a series of reform 
measures aimed at liberalizing national financial markets--reforms 
which, as previously noted, constituted necessary preconditions for 


and The Socialist platform had argued that “at the European level, the 


Socialist Party cannot agree to the existing EMS which entails the alignment of 
weaker currencies on the deutschemark and, therefore, short of a new emergency exit 
from the system, requires a toughened policy of austerity.‘ Projet Socialiste 
(1980:181). 


104 Le Nouvel Observateur, 24 October 1981. In fact, Mitterrand (at least in 
Mauroy's informed view) had postponed a devaluation for reasons of domestic 
political expediency; see foonote 100. 


105 The mounting external constraints limiting French policy autonomy had been 


discredited as part of the ‘disastrous Giscard legacy® which had led to ‘the 
Gisemboweling of the French economy on the altar of multinational capitalism.* 
Economic interdependence was furthermore believed to disadvantage domestic industry 
because "the French market is smaller than those from which the industries of our 
competitors can operate.* Projet Socialiste (1980:18, 90-91); note that the latter 
argument later formed part of the rationale for the completion of the Single 
European Market. Regarding the EMS, Mitterrand had written that "the linkage of the 
franc with the strong mark worsens a policy of austerity which chokes off our 
economy and aggravates social inequalities.* Mitterrand (1980:286). 
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the later negotiation and ratification of the Single European Act 
(including the key financial provisions thereof). French 
negotiators recognized even as early as this point that the 
elimination of barriers to international capital flows called for 
in the SEA would ultimately undermine the effectiveness of the 
exchange rate stabilization instruments of the European Monetary 
System, and they succeeded in introducing language into the treaty 
text calling for the eventual realization of full monetary union. 
However, these analysts were in the minority, and the passages of 
the SEA calling for EMU were regarded by most political actors and 
pundits as merely perfunctory--until the January 1987 realignment 
focused minds on the exchange rate implications of unrestricted 
Capital mobility.’ 

It was only one year after this crisis that then-Finance 
Minister Edouard Balladur of France reintroduced EMU as a subject 
for negotiation at the highest levels, a gambit leading to the 
Report of the Delors Commission on Economic and Monetary Union and 
eventually the Maastricht Treaty. This remarkable pact calls for 


the most radical revision of political authority in recent European 
history, fundamentally changing the powers attributed to sovereign 
statehood. But the genealogy of this agreement, as we have seen, 
leads inexorably back through the passage of the Single European 
Act to the March 1983 economic changes initiated by the French 
Socialist government. 


Here the dynamics identified by the capital mobility 
hypothesis were clearly at work. While the Socialists' shift toa 
strong currency policy was certainly not forced by the existing 
degree of capital mobility (the decisions of the British and 
Italian governments in September 1992 demonstrate as much), the 
integration of the French economy into global markets meant that 
the alternatives faced by the government in Paris were rather 
bleak. The first-hand accounts of the critical March 1983 decision 


ee Note that even Padoa Schioppa et al's (1987) report on the implications of 


heightened capital mobility for national macroeconomic policy autonomy was not 
published until after the January crisis. 
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indicate that it was taken reluctantly and without enthusiasm; only 
later was Delors' liberalizing fervor, as well as his rhetorical 
linkage between French foreign and economic policies, to become 
widespread. 

Thus while international financial structures shaped (without 
compelling) the decision of the French government to liberalize 
domestic markets and eventually even trans-border asset flows, that 


decision in turn set in motion a series of events that promise to 


alter the very nature of the French staten (as well as that of the 
other European Union states likely to participate in the EMU 
experiment). This is the very dynamic suggested by the agent- 
structure problem: the interaction of actors generates structures, 
while structures simultaneous generate actors (or help redefine 
actor characteristics). Attention to the agent-structure 
problematique helps the capital mobility hypothesis overcome an 
important set of criticisms this approach has inherited through its 
association with Waltz (1979), and perhaps most importantly enables 
the capital mobility hypothesis to engage issues of historical 
transformation more compellingly. It also suggests that similar 
structural-historical arguments can be developed to examine a 
broader class of phenomena. 

Such a wider research agenda is welcome. By design, the 
Capital mobility hypothesis aimed at the development of a theory of 
international monetary relations, narrowly defined; in order to do 
so, it focused on the mobility of a particular variety of capital 
(short-term financial assets) .?°’ But the range and scope of 
interesting political, economic, and social phenomena to be 
influenced by international capital mobility are certainly not 
limited to international monetary relations, however important this 
subject may be.'® The development of the capital mobility 
hypothesis was conceived of as an initial effort: the title, after 


- By contrast, Kurzer (1993) examines the impact of mobility of a much 


broader range of capital on the economic policies cf four states. 
108 To cite only one extremely interesting example, Pauly (1995) examines the 
effects of capital mobility on the legitimacy of domestic political authorities. 
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all, suggested movement “towards*® a structural theory of 


international monetary relations, as opposed to “Theory of 


International Monetary Relations" or, even more imposingly, "Theory 
of International Capital Mobility." Such a theory, or theories, 
would likely be neither narrow nor parsimonious. But their 
development would be greatly aided by the application of structural 
as well as historical analysis. 
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Since the passage of the Voting Rights Act in 1965 guaranteed the enfranchisement of 
African-Americans, and later Latinos and other language minorities, progress in political 
representation has predominately been measured by the number of officials of color 
elected. I argue that this election-centered notion of representation has largely dominated 
recent debates and efforts at enhancing minority group representation. By focusing solely 
on the actual election of a representative of color, we are blind to what occurs after the 
election when such a representative arrives at the legislature or council. This calls for a 
new conceptualization of progress in political representation. Beyond its foundation of 
laws that guarantee access to a fair and effective ballot, it must include consideration of 
the constraints-- informal and formal, institutional and racial and ethnic-- that face 
minority representatives at the legislative decision-making table and either prevent or 
enhance their ability to substantively represent their constituents. An understanding of 
these legislative constraints can subsequently enrich the current election-centered 
perspective. This paper reviews the logic and shortcomings of the election-centered 
perspective as well as lays the theoretical foundation for a new conceptualization that 
includes legislative constraints. Additionally, it offers preliminary empirical results 
based on a nationwide survey of city council members. 
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Introduction 


We can never be satisfied as long as a Negro in Mississippi cannot vote 
and a Negro in New York believes he has nothing for which to vote 
(Martin Luther King, Jr., "I Have a Dream", speech given in 1963). 


These words, etched forever in our nation's history, exemplify the central focus of 
most civil rights legislation and litigation during this century: to provide a ballot to all 
people regardless of race, ethnicity or gender and to guarantee that the ballot is a fair one. 
Almost thirty years after the passage of the 1965 Voting Rights Act (VRA), significant 
ground has been gained in both of these battles. Indeed, African-Americans in 
Mississippi are guaranteed the vote and now represent 32.5 percent of that state's 
electorate and 12.2 percent of its officeholders.' In New York, African-American voters 
make up 13 percent of the voting-age population and hold 10 percent of the membership 
in the state legislature.2_ Recent research shows that fair ballots and election proceedings 
do result in the election of more representatives of color throughout the South (Davidson 
and Grofman, 1994). However, is the mere election of representatives of color enough to 
guarantee that our governing institutions are responsive to the interests of minority 
communities? 

The short answer is no. The election of a representative of color should be 
considered as merely one step in securing substantive representation for communities of 
color. Although minority representatives are now achieving elected positions in greater 
numbers than ever before, anecdotal evidence suggests that minority representatives face 
institutional or legislative barriers once elected; preventing minority representatives from 
becoming ‘full and equal’ members of a governing institution. In a sense, these barriers 
have the potential to dilute a minority representative's stature or bargaining power within 
a council in much the same way that early dilutionary techniques limited the influence of 
minority voters. Thus, a council member can not be considered a ‘full and equal’ member 
unless he/she can engage in the legislative process and all that it entails with regard to 
bargaining, compromise and discussion free of racially discriminatory barriers. 

Although these barriers, like some of the early dilutionary techniques, may seem 
benign at first, they can be used in a way that limits the power, the bargaining strength 
and ultimately the policy success of the minority council member. Lani Guinier presents 
several examples of such treatment. She writes of a situation in Texas where after the 
first Latina was elected to a school board, the white majority on the board decided to alter 
the procedural rules so that two votes were necessary to place an item on the agenda. In 
Louisiana, the state legislature enacted a districting plan drawn up at a meeting that black 
legislators were excluded from attending (Guinier 1994, p. 9). A final example, 
discussed more fully in Section III, is found in the Supreme Court decision Presley v. 
Etowah County in which policy jurisdictions were changed to prevent a newly elected 
official from exercising influence over county finances. 

The common thread throughout these examples concerns the degree to which a 
minority representative is able to become a full participant in the policy making process 
once elected. Even though these situations have been brought to light, the evidence of 
these situations and others is largely anecdotal and has not been systematically pursued as 
a field of study within either the voting rights literature or the study of American 
government. In this paper, I begin to systematically study what institutional challenges 


! Registration data is from 1988 while officeholding data is from 1989. Sources: Voter Education Project 
of the Southern Regional Council and the Joint Center for Political Studies 1989; as cited in Table 5.10 in 
Davidson and Grofman, 1994. 

2Source: Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies Press, 1990. 

3112 S. Ct. 820 (1992). 
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face a representative of color once he/she is elected. I offer preliminary findings 
regarding the extent of institutional barriers and their effect on the policy success of 
minority council members. The central question I pursue is: How can a measure of 
progress in minority representation be expanded beyond the electoral arena to include a 
measure of incorporation in the policy making process? 

For theoretical grounding I turn to two separate traditions: Voting rights 
development and positive political theory . The voting rights literature focuses mainly on 
research questions that are election-centered, on how minority communities can obtain 
the election of their first-choice candidate. Research questions within this tradition 
include the effect of dilutionary and disenfranchising techniques, the effects of different 
electoral systems, and the effects of voting rights legislation and litigation on electoral 
success. This focus deepens our understanding of electoral fairness and expands our 
notions of representative democracy. However, it results in a measurement of progress in 
minority representation that relies on counting the number of minority representatives in 
office. As Guinier writes, "Especially since 1986, the courts have measured black 
political representation and participation solely by reference to the number and consistent 
election of black candidates" (Guinier, 1994, p. 49). Additionally, most scholars of voting 
rights play little attention to the role of legislative institutions+ in amalgamating the 
preferences of elected officials. 

Analogously, positive political theory> informs the study of American institutions 
of government through its focus on federal institutions of government such as Congress, 
the Presidency, the bureaucracy and recently the Supreme Court. Unfortunately, the 
authors within this tradition typically ignore the governmental institutions at the local 
level. However, the application of the techniques used by positive political theorists to 
questions of minority representation offers valuable insight. Positive political theory, by 
its very nature, encompasses the entire system of decision-making and policy 
implementation. Thus, a successful application of its techniques necessarily moves 
beyond the election-centered perspective. Secondly, positive political theory offers a 
solution to problems of varying degrees of representation within a council. For instance, 
it is able to take into account the voting strengths and coalitions that form within a 
council. This point is particularly important when considering Latino representation. As 
Adolph Reed points out, black representation has often occurred as a result of the 
outmigration of whites (Reed, 1988). Latino representation does not necessarily follow 
this pattern. Hence, Latino city council members are particularly likely to find 
themselves as a numerical minority within the council. As I show in Section III, positive 
political theory is able to address these differences. 

Positive political theory is not without its faults, however. A recent criticism 
claims that the research questions and subsequent analyses "that have been undertaken 
have either failed on their own terms or garnered theoretical support for propositions that, 
on reflection, can only be characterizes as banal: they do little more than restate existing 
knowledge in rational choice terminology" (Green and Shapiro, 1994, p. 6). In other 
words, Green and Shapiro find that positive political theorists have not made significant 
advances in terms of furthering our understanding of government. While this assertion 
can be debated, it is my intent in this paper to show that systematic analysis, based on the 
foundations offered by positive political theory, do expand our fundamental 


41am using the term ‘legislative institution’ to refer to actual elements of the decision making process. My 
definition includes formal processes such as agenda setting and rule making as well as structural aspects 
such as committee systems and norms of seniority. Thus, I will not use ‘institution’ to refer simply to the 
larger divisions of American government such as the House of Representatives or the Senate. 

5 Positive Political Theory is also often referred to as the ‘Political Economy of Institutions’ or the ‘New 
Economics of Organization’. 

© ‘Founding fathers’ of this tradition include Coase, 1937; Downs, 1967; Williamson, 1985; Axelrod, 1984; 
and Shepsle, 1986. 
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understanding of the fairness of our governing institutions with respect to representatives 
of color. 


In section I, I outline briefly the literature on voting rights development which 
has led to the development of the election-centered perspective. In section II, I present the 
essentials of the positive political theory tradition. In section III, I suggest how positive 
political theory can enhance an understanding of the constraints that face representatives 
of color within city councils. In section IV, I offer preliminary findings from a survey 
consisting of city council members regarding levels of institutional barriers to policy 
SUCCESS. 


Section I: The Development of Voting Rights 


The literature surrounding the development of voting rights is rich and diverse. 
Indeed, scholars have studied all aspects of voting from the guaranteeing of a fair and 
equal ballot to voting systems used in other countries. A useful categorization to follow 
in thinking about the broad field of voting rights development is provided by Chandler 
Davidson and Bernard Grofman and is summarized in Table One. 


Table One: Generations of Research on the Development of Voting Rights’ 


First Generation Research Questions having to do with minority 
enfranchisement 


Second Generation Research Questions having to do with vote dilution and 
minority candidate electoral success 


Third Generation Research Questions concerning the extent to which minority 
elected officials become an integral part of the 
political process, operating inside the system 
without being discriminated against, forming 
multiethnic coalitions and working out resolutions 
to problems with fellow officials 


Fourth Generation Research Questions examining the political game's output so 
far as minority citizens at the grass roots are 
concerned 


In my own words, first generation research concerns the fairness of the voting 
registration process. Central research questions focus on the extent to which 
disenfranchising techniques affected the minority population, particularly in the South. 
Examples of disenfranchising techniques include literacy tests, property requirements, 
poll taxes, and grandfather clauses. Second generation research questions focus on the 
extent to which unfair electoral processes prevented the election of the first-choice 
candidate of the minority constituency. At issue here are vote dilution techniques. Vote 
dilution, defined as "a process whereby election laws or practices, either singly or in 
concert, combine with systematic bloc voting among an identifiable group to diminish the 


7 Davidson and Grofman, 1994, pp. 14-15. 


voting strength of at least one other group," includes techniques such as racial 
gerrymandering, at-large elections, annexations, and white primaries (Davidson and 
Grofman, 1994, p. 22). Third generation research questions focus on the extent to which 
minority officials, once elected, are incorporated as active and full participants of the 
legislative decision process. Finally, fourth generation questions analyze how the output 
of the legislative decision process translate into favorable or unfavorable outcomes for the 
minority constituency. 

So far, the majority of literature surrounding the issue of minority representation 
falls within the first and second generation categories. This propensity to study the 
effects of disenfranchisement and dilutionary techniques follows logically from the fact 
that such techniques have a long history of use in the United States and prevented 
electoral expression of preferences by blacks. But also, legislative changes and judicial 
decisions in the last thirty years, which outlawed their use and resulted in an expansion of 
the number of minority elected officials in the United States, also influence the focus. 
Thus, research is now able to point to definitive outcomes of legislation such as the 
Voting Rights Act? and of litigation such as Thornburgh v. Gingles.'° First and second 
generation questions are also logically the place to start to build a deeper understanding 
of representation, as Davidson and Grofman point out, "Before one can sensibly talk 
about policy consequences of the minority vote and minority officeholding, it is 
important to ascertain the patterns and causes of minority registration and electoral 
success" (Davidson and Grofman, 1994, p. 15). 

However, a measure of progress in minority political representation that relies 
solely on first and second generation research questions leads to an election-centered 
perspective where measuring minority progress is merely a count of the number of 
minority elected officials. Such a perspective largely precludes research questions of the 
third and fourth generation. In sum, the election-centered perspective is unable to answer 
the question: "Has the election of minority elected officials made any substantive 
difference to minority communities in terms of outcomes of the policy-making 
process?"!! Hence this paper is an attempt to illustrate how the gap between first and 
second generation and third generation research can be bridged. However, as stated 
above, an understanding of the current state of voting rights development is fundamental 
to a deeper understanding of representation. It is to that task that I now turn. 


First and second generation research: First and second generation research 
focuses largely on two separate arenas: (1) the effects of early dilutionary and 
disenfranchising techniques and (2) the effects of differing electoral structures on the 
ability of minority constituencies to elect their first-choice candidate. It should come as 
no surprise that this literature is extensive and is informed heavily by changes in Voting 
Rights legislation and litigation. Thus, my attempt is only to summarize the literature to 
provide a basis for my own analysis of its weakness and limitations to understanding 
third and fourth generation questions. 

Perhaps the most thorough analysis of turn of the century techniques to dilute and 
disenfranchise the minority vote is J. Morgan Kousser's analysis of the South after 


8 A notable exception to this characterization is the work conducted by Rufus Browning, Dale Rogers 
Marshall, and David H. Tabb (1984). However, given the limitations of their work with regard to sample 
size (n=10), variable choice (See Reed, 1988), and choice of population (Northern California cities) and the 
space limitations within this paper, I will not discuss their findings here. 

9 See Davidson and Grofman, 1994. 

10 478 U.S. 30 (1986). 


'lit is not my intent to argue here against the notion that the presence of a minority representative provides 
benefits to the minority community in terms of group identification with the process. I do maintain, 
however, that ‘descriptive representation’ should not be the measure by which we judge the 
representativeness of our democratic institutions (See Pitkin, 1967). 
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Reconstruction. Kousser argues that Southern Democrats succeeded in reducing electoral 
opposition- both black Democrats and white Republicans- through the institution of 
disenfranchising techniques such as registration acts, ballot restrictions and literacy and 
property requirements. Kousser comments on the implementation of such devices in the 
turn of the century South: 


In the eighties and early nineties, Democrats developed a panoply of 
restrictive measures- registration and multiple-box laws, the poll tax, the 
Australian ballot and the educational qualification. Each state became in 
effect a laboratory for testing one device or another. Indeed, the cross- 
fertilization and coordination between the movements to restrict the 


suffrage in the Southern states amounted to a public conspiracy. (Kousser, 
1974, p. 39) 


These devices had a dramatic effect on turnout allowing the Southern Democrats to 
secure the South as its electoral base. The following voting turnout statistics illustrate 
Kousser's point. In Figure One, Group A states are those that had not instituted 
disenfranchising statues before 1894 and include Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. Group B states are those that did institute vote limiting statues 
before 1894 and include Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee (Kousser, 1974, p. 225). 


Figure One: Voting Turnout in 11 Southern 
States, 1880-1910 


Percentages 


1890's 1890's 
Group Group 
B 


Democratic Opposition Not Voting 


The remarkable conclusion to draw is that by 1910, approximately 70 percent of men of 
voting age were not voting in the South. This gradual disfranchising occurred as more 
and more states adopted provisions in their state constitutions to limit the votes of blacks 
and poor whites. As many authors show, techniques of the Municipal Reform Movement 
of the 1880s were also used by Southerners.!2 This disenfranchising and diluting of 70 


12 See Fraga, 1988 and Davidson and Korbel, 1981. 
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percent of the Southern vote had significant effects not only on Southern politics, but also 
on national politics. In the South, such broad and consistent Democratic control enabled 
other diluting mechanisms to be institutionalized. The status quo of white Democratic 
control remained a fact until late into the 20th century. Many of the techniques and 
structures remain in place throughout the South today. 

Later techniques designed to dilute the black vote in the South include at-large 
elections, anti-single-shot devices, decreasing the size of the governmental body, 
exclusive slating groups, and racial gerrymandering. These techniques receive extensive 
study in a volume edited by Chandler Davidson.'? He concludes that, 


the history of white response to minority enfranchisement - both after the 
Civil War and World War II- points to the likelihood that dilutionary 
devices are concentrated in the Southern tier of states....Consequently, it is 
not surprising to find that blacks are most severely underrepresented on 
city councils in the South, and Hispanics in the South and West. 
(Davidson, 1984, p. 12). 


Another important contribution to the literature is from Bernard Grofman, Lisa 
Handley and Richard Niemi who brought into the discussion the litigation and legislation 
that surrounds the development of voting rights. Their analysis follows the development 
of voting rights from the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment through the Supreme Court 
decision in Thornburg v. Gingles'4, carefully dissecting the evolution of Section 2 and 
Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act. An understanding of their analysis of the Voting 
Rights Act is crucial to forming a coherent picture of the status of voting rights in the 
United States. 

President Johnson signed the Voting Rights Act into law in 1965. The Act 
consisted of two parts- temporary provisions and permanent provisions. The Act 
stipulated that temporary provisions required renewal by Congress in reauthorization acts. 
Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act, also known as the preclearance provision, was one 
such provision. Section 5 required that covered jurisdictions submit any changes in 
electoral processes to either the Attorney General or the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The aim of Section 5 was to prevent covered jurisdictions from 
replacing the tests and devices suspended by Section 4!5 of the act with new legislation or 
techniques that would ‘deny or abridge’ the right of black citizens to vote (Grofman, 
Handley and Niemi, 1992, p. 30). The Supreme Court decision in Allen v. State Board of 
Elections ‘© in which the Court "applied this section to changes that diluted black citizens’ 
votes as well as to devices that disfranchised blacks" revealed the awesome breadth that 
Section 5 had to prevent covered jurisdictions!? from pursuing new strategies of dilution 
(Ibid.). 

Although Section 5 appears to be a powerful tool to prevent dilution or 
disenfranchising of the minority vote, Grofman, Handley and Niemi note its limitations: 


First, Section 5 does not apply to the entire United States but, rather, only 
to jurisdictions captured by the Section 4 trigger. Second, Section 5 


13 Dilutionary techniques have received a significant amount of study. See Fraga, 1988; Karnig and 
Walter, 1983; Davidson and Korbel, 1981; and Grofman and Davidson, 1990. 

14 478 U.S. 30 (1986). 

15 Section 4 of the 1965 Act suspended the use of literacy or other registration tests in covered 
jurisdictions. 

16 393 U.S. 544 (1969). 

17 In 1965, covered jurisdictions included the states of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and parts of North Carolina. 


applies only to proposed changes in districting. In particular, voting laws 
and practices adopted before 1964, when Section 5 of the act went into 
effect are not subject to challenge. Third, until the mid-1980's, the only 
test for a Section 5 violation other than intentional discrimination was a 
test for retrogression, in which a change was held to violate if, and only if, 
it led to a deterioration (retrogression) in minority representation. (p. 31). 


These limitations frustrated civil rights activists because many of the vote diluting 
techniques and strategies used by jurisdictions in the South dated back to the 
Reconstruction. So while the Act offered immediate and enforceable enfranchisement of 
blacks, it did not offer redress for voting laws that diluted the vote, such as at-large 
elections. These limitations led civil rights activists to pursue different routes to securing 
redress for voting inequality. These efforts culminated in the 1982 amendments to 
Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act. 

Section 2, as originally written, was essentially a restatement of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It provided only for a ballot for previously disenfranchised blacks. 
However, in 1982, Congress, acting in response to the Court's decision in Mobile v. 
Bolden'®, rewrote parts of Section 2 to create a results standard!? for determining 
minority vote dilution. The Senate report on the amendments to Section 2 listed seven 
separate factors that lower courts can use to determine whether vote dilution has occurred 
in a specific jurisdiction. These factors were copied from previous Supreme Court 
decisions in White2° and Zimmer?! and constituted what has been termed a ‘totality of 
circumstances’. 

Two days after the amended Voting Rights Act became law with President 
Reagan's signature, the Court handed down an opinion in Rodgers v. Lodge?? which 
eased the intent standard of Bolden. The precedent established in this case allows the 
courts to draw “inferences of discriminatory intent from circumstantial evidence" without 
doing away with "the requirement of proving intent to discriminate in order to establish a 
constitutional violation" (Grofman, Handley, and Niemi, 1992, p. 42). However, since 
Rodgers, the Court has denied certiorari to other cases like it, instead they have insisted 
that other dilution cases be considered under the standards set forth by the amended 
Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act. 

The Supreme Court first considered the amended Section 2 in a 1986 case, 
Thornburg v. Gingles. In this case, the lower courts found that the ‘totality of 
circumstances’ led to the conclusion that "blacks had less opportunity than others to 
participate in the political process and elect representatives of their choice in the 
challenged districts" (Grofman, Handley and Niemi, 1992, p. 40). The district court 
unanimously upheld the plaintiff's Section 2 challenge. The Supreme Court heard the 
case on direct appeal and upheld the district court's findings in four of the five contested 
districts. 

However, the Court went further than simply accepting the ‘totality of 
circumstances’ standard used by the lower courts. The majority opinion outlined a three 
prong test for analyzing vote dilution claims in multi-member districts. Plaintiffs must be 
able to show that (1) the minority group is sufficiently large and geographically compact 
to constitute a majority of a single-member district, (2) the minority group must be 
sufficiently politically cohesive, and (3) the opposing white majority votes as a bloc 
which enables it to defeat the minority group's first choice candidate. The three prongs 


18446 U.S. 55 (1980). 

19 The Mobile decision had created an ‘intent’ standard for determining vote dilution. 
20 White v. Regester, 412 U.S. 755 (1973). 

21 Zimmer v. McKeithen 485 F.2d 1297 (Sth Cir. 1973). 

22 458 U.S. 613 (1982). 


established in Gingles have led most often to the adoption of single-member districts as a 
voting rights remedy throughout the country. Davidson and Grofman report that: 


Many at-large jurisdictions in the South (and to a lesser extent in the 
Southwest), having seen the handwriting on the wall, decided to adopt at 
least some single-member districts before someone filed a Section 2 case 
in their locale, just to be on the safe side (Davidson and Grofman, 1994, p. 
34). 


Issues arising from the rapid move to single-member districts are numerous. The 
recent Court decisions in Shaw v. Reno?} and Miller v. Johnson?4 which illuminate the 
complexity of the standard under which districts will be held as reasonable, are two such 
examples. But political considerations that single-member districts present to minority 
communities and to race relations in the United States as a whole are also significant. 
Common concerns regarding the shift to single-member districts include the following: 
(1) single-member districts will simply institutionalize problems of race by making 
electoral systems more race conscious, (2) single-member districts will prevent minority 
citizens from exercising full political strength in that they will be prevented from forming 
bi-racial coalitions with like-minded white voters and (3) single-member districts do not 
provide a sufficient remedy for minority communities that are not geographically 
isolated.25 


Effects of election structures on minority representation: Recent research 
regarding minority representation continues to focus on the electoral arena. In the 
December 1994 issue of PS: Political Science and Politics, five authors took up the issue 


of electoral systems and representation. Joseph Zimmerman detailed seven electoral 
systems currently in use to elect members of governing bodies (Zimmerman, 1994). 
They are the following: single-member plurality districts, alternative vote system, at- 
large plurality without preferences system, combined single-member at-large systems, 
limited voting systems, cumulative voting systems, and proportional representation 
systems. The study of these systems is important given that their practice is growing 
more widespread throughout the United States. As Richard Engstrom points out in PS, 
“Over 50 local governing units have adopted either limited or cumulative voting systems 
in response to dilution allegations" (Engstrom, 1994, p. 687). 

Work by Edward Still detailed the benefits of using cumulative voting (CV) or 
limited voting (LV) schemes, concluding that "LV and CV meet the goals of 
proportionality or civic inclusion better than single-member districts" because these 
systems allow minority communities to form coalitions with like-minded white 
communities (Still, 1992, p. 184). Empirical tests of CV schemes also reveal that black 
Democrats and white Republicans use their multiple votes to their advantage (p. 189). 
However, missing from this analysis is consideration of an electoral environment that is 
hostile to minority interests (i.e. a vote polarized community). 

Susan Welch and Rebekah Herrick also detail how a particular election system 
can affect a minority woman candidate. In their study of over two hundred cities with a 
population of over 50,000 residents and a minority population of at least 5 percent, they 
found that "women are represented slightly better in the at-large than in the (district or 
mixed) systems. Black women are somewhat better represented in mixed than district 
systems, but for Anglo and Hispanic women there is little difference between these two 


23 92 U.S. 357 (1993). 
24 94 U.S. 631 (1995). 


25 For a more complete consideration of these issues, see Grofman and Davidson, 1990; Reed, 1988; 
Thernstrom, 1987; Fraga, 1990; and Fraga and Anhalt, 1993. 


types (Welch and Herrick, 1992, p. 158). However, their analysis does not answer the 
question of what the relationship is between the women elected officials and their 
constituents. In other words, the question remains as to whether the relationship between 
women candidates and their constituency is purely an interest based relationship or 
whether it is primarily an identification based issue. 

Other authors have continued the study of electoral practices.2© Their findings are 
too numerous to detail here, but they too have asked specific questions of the outcome of 
particular election systems on the minority community's ability to elect their first choice 
candidate furthering the emphasis on an election-centered perspective. As illustrated, this 
perspective does not take into account whether the interests of the minority community 
are translated into policies. The application of positive political theory begins that 
understanding. 


Section II: Positive Political Theory 


The foundation of positive political theory (PPT) lies in economic theories of 
information and organization. PPT makes fundamental assumptions of individual 
rationality and utility maximization.2” Thus, at its most fundamental level, all elements 
of the policy-making process are shaped by individuals who are seeking particular 
outcomes. These elements include, but are not limited to, the actual structure of an 
agency within a bureaucracy, the committee structure, the rules under which a proposal is 
considered, and the amendment proceedings. In short, PPT asks us not to merely look at 
the end result of policy making. PPT focuses our attention as well on the legislative 
institutions through which the proposal must pass, the individual preferences of the 
legislators, the behavior of the legislators, the agencies that must implement it, and the 


enduring conflict and negotiation process between Congress and the president and courts. 
Within PPT, two major issues are of central concern: collective action and 
delegation. As McNollGast outlines: 


The collective action problem concerns how governing institutions, 
populated by representatives elected under different electoral structures 
and holding differing policy objectives, make durable bargains about 
public policy... The delegation problem concerns how elected officials can 
grant authority to others to develop and implement policy without losing 
influence over its content (McNollgast, 1994, p. 10). 


Political actors design legislative institutions to address both collective action and 
delegation problems. Legislation is one solution. It is the embodiment of the collective 
decision-making process. Additionally, legislation offers a solution to the problems of 
delegation in that its statutes often detail a specific relationship that an agency will have 
with Congress (McNollgast, 1994, pp. 10-12). 

Within collective action problems, PPT focuses mainly on mechanisms of social 
choice (ie. voting procedures) and the role of agenda setters.28 In certain instances, an 
agenda setter can act as a near monopoly player structuring the order of the votes so that 


26 See Engstrom, 1992; Rule and Zimmerman, 1992. 

27 For the purpose of this paper, I also adopt these general assumptions of individual rationality and utility 
maximization. I also make some general assumptions about the information available to agenda setters 
where noted. 


28 For a formal analysis of the role of the agenda setter, see Gibbard, 1973; McKelvey, 1976; and Banks, 
1985. 
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the end result is his/her first preference.2? Thus, understanding the role of the agenda 
setter in policy making is vital to an understanding of policy making in general. As 
Ordeshook and Schwartz point out, "It is important because it reflects the degree to which 
outcomes depend on procedural structure rather than votes, hence the degree to which the 
real legislative game occurs at the agenda-setting stage rather than the voting stage" 
(1987, p. 179). In other words, an agenda setter, under certain circumstances, can 
essentially rig the process so that the outcome is determined before actual voting begins 
despite what the majority preferences are likely to be. 

Of course, there are restrictions on the power of the agenda setter. In many 
instances, an agenda setter is likely to lose his/her position if he/she consistently rig the 
procedures to the detriment of majority preferences. Additionally, it is also possible for 
the other voters to vote strategically to foil an agenda setter's plan. Strategic voting can 
be defined as voting against your true preference ordering with the foresight of being able 
to obtain a more favorable outcome than if voting sincerely. 

The most famous analysis of strategic voting in Congress is found in Riker's 
treatment of the Powell Amendment (Riker, 1986, pp. 114-128). In 1956, a proposal for 
federal aid to education was on the floor of the House of Representatives. As originally 
offered, the bill authorized the distribution of federal money for the purpose of building 
schools. Adam Clayton Powell, a black representative from Harlem, offered an 
amendment which restricted the distribution of funds to only those schools that were 
complying with the Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education.>® There 
were three groups of voters in the House: the Southern Democrats, the Northern 
Democrats and the Republicans. The first stage vote consisted of a pairwise competition 
between the unamended bill and the amended bill. The outcome was the amended bill. 
The stage two vote was a competition between the amended bill and the status quo. The 
outcome was the status quo. 

Riker's analysis concluded, through an analysis of other roll call votes, that a 
majority of the House preferred the unamended bill to the status quo, but that the 
Republicans- who wanted no federal intervention- strategically voted for the amended bill 
knowing that it would fail in a competition with the status quo. This foresight is not 
unreasonable given the actions of the Republican and Democratic leadership and is well 
evidenced by a letter to the House Democrats from ex-President Truman which stated the 
following: 


The Powell amendment raises some very difficult questions. I have no 
doubt that it was put forward in good faith to protect the rights of our 
citizens. However, it has been seized upon by the House Republican 
leadership, which has always been opposed to Federal aid to education, as 
a means of defeating Federal aid and gaining political advantage at the 
same time. I think it would be most unfortunate if the Congress should 
fall into the trap which the Republican leadership has thus set. That is 
what would happen if the House were to adopt the Powell amendment. 
The result would be that no Federal aid legislation would be passed at ail, 
and the losers would be our children of every race and creed in every State 
in the Union (Riker, 1986, p. 126). 


The one unresolved issue in my presentation of this story is why the Democrats, 
anticipating strategic voting on the part of the Republicans, did not also vote strategically 
in the first round. Riker's solution to this problem is to remind us that elected officials 


29 A current example of the power of the agenda setter can be gleaned from recent Senate action with 
regard to the proposed Balanced Budget amendment. Senate majority leader Bob Dole delayed the vote on 
the proposal twice in hopes of obtaining the votes needed for a Republican victory. 

30 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
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incur electoral costs with regard to their constituents when they vote against their 
preferences. Therefore, the Northern Democrats, who represented large urban areas with 
a high percentage of black constituents, were ‘politically’ unable to vote against the 
Powell Amendment. These representatives anticipated that their constituents would 
‘punish’ them for doing so. And so while it appears that only the Republicans voted 
strategically, a more informed conclusion is that the Republicans did vote strategically 
with regard to the outcome while all representatives voted ‘strategically’ with regard to 
constituent preferences.?! 

Institutions within the federal government also play an important role in 
determining policy outcomes. PPT focuses on many of these institutions such as 
committee systems or policy jurisdiction allocation systems. The work of Kenneth 
Shepsle began the exploration of the role of policy jurisdiction delegation systems. 
Shepsle, puzzled by the existence of equilibrium outcomes within legislatures given that 
the distribution and ordering of legislators’ preferences often indicated otherwise, 
hypothesized that the equilibrium must be created by legislative institutions within the 
policy making process, and thus, the study of 'Structure-Induced Equilibrium’ (SIE) 
began (Shepsle, 1979). 

The study of SIEs focuses on how the delegation aspect of the committee system 
within Congress, through jurisdictional germaneness rules and the ability to 'gate-keep' 
(i.e. not report a proposal out of the committee for consideration by the broader chamber), 
works to create credible and sustainable outcomes. Central to Shepsle's argument is an 
assumption that legislators enter into such arrangements because they seek certain ‘gains 
from trade’. Thus, legislators try to sit on committees whose policy jurisdiction is 
important to their constituency so that they can influence policy in a way that benefits 
their constituency. The idea is that every legislator gets to influence policy in an arena 
that is important to their district, and since interests are not monolithic in the United 
States, legislators can then ‘trade’ influence on other policy jurisdictions for a great deal of 
influence on one or two policy arenas. 

Keith Krehbiel has most recently taken up the debate, arguing that the 'gains from 
trade’ analysis is misguided. He instead argues that policy jurisdiction delegation systems 
arise to "capture gains from specialization while minimizing the degree to which enacted 
policies deviate from majority-preferred outcomes" (Krehbiel, 1992, p. 5). In other 
words, Krehbiel believes that committees are not necessarily dominated by high 
demanding legislators as portrayed above. Instead, in his model, committees become 
arenas where legislators exert influence to make sure that the outcome of the policy 
making process is not distant from what the majority of legislators within the chamber 
prefers. They accomplish this through developing an expertise in the policy arena which 
encourages the chamber to defer to the committee's proposal. 

As should be quite obvious the breadth and depth of this debate is too great to be 
discussed fully in this paper. I merely wish to leave the reader with the understanding of 
the nature of the PPT literature and its unrelenting attention to detail within the national 
government. I now turn to a more informal discussion of how positive political theory 
might inform the study of minority representation, particularly at the urban level. 


31 This conclusion should not suggest that Northern constituents preferred the ‘symbolic’ vote over a 
favorable outcome of the policy making process. What needs to be understood is that not all proposals 
have the same degree of salience or attention paid to it from the public. Riker's point is that on highly 
salient issues, legislators must determine whether the gains are greater from the ‘symbolic’ vote or from 
pursuing the outcome. In this case, it appears that the Northern Democrats believed that the vote for 
funding only segregated schools, despite being doomed to failure, was more likely to bring them greater 
returns from their constituents. 
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Section III: Implications of PPT to the study of minority representation 


Positive Political Theory makes many significant contributions to the study of 
American government at the federal level. Yet its application to the study of minority 
representation may not be obvious. In this section, | demonstrate why PPT is 
fundamental to an understanding of progress in minority representation. As I argue 
throughout this paper, measures of progress in minority representation are typically 
election-centered. In other words, progress is usually measured by a simple count of the 
number of minority representatives in office. This proves to be a nice shorthand, one that 
does not involve too many difficulties regarding measurement, and one that logically 
follows from the first and second generation research on voting rights development. 
However, this focus is short-sighted in that it does not take into account whether the 
minority elected official is admitted into the legislative realm as a full and equal 
participant able to engage in bargaining and discussion free from institutional barriers, or 
whether, as Guinier points out, the problems of the polling place have simply been 
transferred to the council table (Guinier, 1991). PPT offers us a guide to follow in 
understanding what constraints may inhibit a minority council member from pursuing a 
legislative agenda. 

For the purpose of this analysis, I assume that the minority representative is 
indeed a numerical minority on the council. Although this is not universally true and 
there are cities that have several minority officials, minority officials are still most often 
elected in small cities where additional minority officials are not present. The 1993 
Municipal Year Book presents information regarding the percentages of the council seats 
held by minority representation. This information is summarized in the Table One:32 


Table One: Percentage of Council Seats Held by Minority Representatives 
by City Size 


Population White Latino 


x>1 Million 52.2% : 6.7% 
x >500,000 63.4% 14.2% 
x> 250,000 72.7% S%" 9.8% 
x >100,000 80.6% 5.0% 
x > 50,000 89.3% ; 3.0% 
x > 25,000 90.9% 2.8% 


Additionally as Table Two and Figures Two and Three show, Blacks and Latinos are 
likely to be found in cities that have smaller populations where they tend to have a 
smaller percentage of council seats. 


Table Two: Minority Council Representation by City Size, 1993 


City Size (thousands) Hispanic Council Members Black Council Members 
x >500 106 


500> x >100 215 
100> x >50 155 
50> x >20 281 
20> x 2271 
Totals: 3028 


32 International City/County Management Association. 1993. The Municipal Year Book. p. 80. 
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Figure Two: Black Council Members by City Size, 1993 
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Figure Three: Hispanic Council Members by City Size, 1993 
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Thus, it is not unreasonable to assume that minority representatives are also a numerical 
minority on the council as well. It also follows that the minority representative, in 
addition to not being able to change the procedural rules due to his/her status as a 
numerical minority, is also not in the position of agenda setter. I base this assumption on 
the understanding that agenda setters are typically those council members who have a 
high degree, if not the highest degree, of seniority on the council. In many instances, a 
council may appoint an agenda setter. Again this process works against the minority 
representative who is unlikely to be either the most senior member of the council or to 
receive majority backing by the council. 
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Turning back now to the application of PPT to local government, I will discuss 
two applications of PPT to urban governments and minority representation which seem 
particularly promising. The first is the realm of the agenda setter. The second area is the 
role that legislative institutions play. 

The agenda setter. Within the federal government, the role of the agenda setter is 
often specified formally within the legislative constitution or rules. For instance, 
although committee chairmen have a wide berth of responsibility for shepherding a bill 
through the House, they are limited by House rules with regard to the ordering of agenda. 
Thus, leaders tend to be constrained by other legislative institutions. Federal agenda 
setters, such as committee chairs, also serve at the pleasure of the majority leadership. 
Hence, they can be removed by the other members of the legislative body. At the local 
level, the role of the agenda setter is not clearly specified. In many instances, the agenda 
setter may be the mayor who is elected by the city (i.e. not appointed by the board), and 
may therefore be able to exercise greater authority over the agenda process without fear 
of reprisal from the council. Formal rules may not constrain the agenda setter at the local 
level to the extent that they do at the federal level. This would grant further freedom to 
the local agenda setter to pursue many different types of voting orderings or agendas on 
an issue by issue basis. 

The wide latitude granted to the local agenda setter can have a significant effect 
on the minority elected official. If the agenda setter is hostile to the preferences of the 
minority official, it is quite possible for the minority official to be rendered powerless 
with regard to policy proposals or even the outcome of the policy process. The agenda 
setter is able to keep items off the agenda, thus preventing the minority official from 
gaining a public awareness of the issue or wider support from the council. Other agenda 
setting rules, not necessarily specific to a particular agenda setter, play an important role. 
For example, Lani Guinier reported a rule change by a school board in Texas where after 
the first minority representative was elected, the remaining board members changed the 
procedural rules to require two votes to place a proposal on the agenda (Guinier, 1994, p. 
9). Finally, it is also possible for an agenda setter to manipulate the vote ordering as the 
Republicans did in the case of the Powell Amendment. 

In order to understand the significance of the agenda setter, consider first what 
might occur under pure majority rule processes as modeled in Figure Four. Pure 
majoritarian processes, in the absence of agenda restrictions and jurisdictional 
assignments, suggest that a voting coalition of legislators 3, 4 , and 5 would occur since 
all three prefer an alternative to the status quo. Since 3 is the median voter on both 
dimensions (i.e. spending on roads and percentage of minority contracts) and that point is 
clearly preferred to the status quo (denoted by SQ in the figure), it is likely that legislators 
4 and 5 would allow the proposal to be located at the ideal point of legislator number 3. 


Figure Four: Hypothetical City 
Council- Majoritarian Process 
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Spending on Roads 


Now consider what might occur in a situation where a strategic agenda setter is present as 
in Figure Five. The x-axis represents the policy dimension of city allocation for building 
roads. The y-axis represents the policy dimension of the percentage of city contracts 
awarded to minority firms. A proposal is before a five member council to increase 
spending on roads, located at point A. An amendment is proposed that modifies the 
original bill to include a provision for a certain percentage of the road contracts to be 
awarded to minority firms, moving the proposal to point B. The agenda setter is 
legislator number one, the minority official is legislator number 5. The status quo point, 
established before the election of the minority representative, is denoted by SQ. 


Figure Five: Hypothetical City 
Council with Agenda Setter 
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A summary of legislator preference is as follows: 


Table Three: Legislator preferences for Game #3 and Game #4 


Legislator #1 Legislator #2 Legislator #3 Legislator #4 Legislator #5 
Ist pref. SQ SQ A A B 
A 


2nd pref. A SQ SQ A 
3rd pref. B B B B SQ 


15 
| 
aA #3 4 
1= "2 


If the voting agenda is similar to the one presented in the Powell example (amended bill 
vs. original bill then winner of first vote versus status quo), the process looks like 
Game #1, assuming sincere voting on the part of all legislators: 


Game #1 
Vote Outcome Voting Coalition 


Stage One A vs. B A Legislators 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Stage Two A vs. SQ A Legislators 3, 4, and 5 


However, strategic voting is also a possibility. In that case, the process would look like 
Game #2. 
Game #2 


Outcome Voting Coalition 
Stage One S. B Legislators 1, 2 and 5 
Stage Two S. SQ Legislators 1, 2, 3, and 4 


As in the Powell amendment example, it is likely for it to be ‘politically impossible’ for 
the minority representative (#5) to vote against proposal B. Given the fact that so many 
of the proposals regarding benefits for minority constituencies have a high degree of issue 
salience in cities>3, it is quite possible for any council member to strategically introduce a 
proposal (i.e. a killer amendment) that would effectively determine how a minority 
council member must vote. In effect, this limits a minority council member's ability to 
participate in coalitions within the council or to engage in bargaining. 


The role of institutions: PPT also contributes to our understanding of the role of 
formal legislative institutions such as committee systems within the national government. 
Committee systems not only serve as policy jurisdiction allocation mechanisms, in 
Congress they also are 'gate-keepers' regulating discussion of bills within their policy 
jurisdiction. They also work as information gathers, providing expertise to Congress. 
Committees have not played a tremendous role in local government, partially because 
many councils are simply small enough that all matters can be handled by the council as a 
whole. However, in large councils, committees are likely to be common. 

Most committee systems are based on seniority. Those legislators with the 
highest levels of experience in the government or number of years on the council are 
often awarded positions within the most ‘important’ committees. Typically, these 
committees control financial allocations and budgeting decisions. Thus, the committee 
system can function to keep a newly elected minority representative from having 
influence on policies that are of significance to his/her constituents. Again, this limits the 
role that a minority representative can play in coalitions and the extent to which he/she is 
in a powerful bargaining position. Although problems with seniority may actually 
decline as a particular minority representative's tenure in office lengthens, it is quite 
possible that a minority community could chose not to re-elect an official who they deem 
as ineffectual on policies of significance to them. Thus begins a cyclical relationship 
between seniority and election in which a representative cannot achieve seniority without 
re-election and also cannot achieve re-election without the influence that seniority brings. 

A second example of how policy jurisdiction allocations can adversely affect a 
minority elected official can be seen in the recent Supreme Court case, Presley vs. 
Etowah County34. Before 1986, five white commissioners served as at-large 


33 See Reed, 1988. 
34 112 S. Ct. 820 (1992) 
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representatives to the Etowah County Board of Commissioners. In 1986, a consent 
decree was entered into by the county as a voting rights remedy. The decree stipulated 
that the county board would be expanded to include six commissioners, elected in single- 
member districts. An election took place and a minority council member was elected. 
However, before the minority representative took office, the county commissioners voted 
to change the rules under which financial allocations regarding 'road shops’ took place.35 
The new rules gave the four holdover members complete jurisdiction over the road shop 
within their old district>® and assigned other policy jurisdictions to the newly elected 
minority representative. 

The suit was pursued to the Supreme Court whose decision offered no relief to the 
minority representative. The Court did not find that the rule change constituted a change 
in voting covered under the preclearance provision of Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act. 
So the minority representative was left with no influence regarding the provision of 
money to roads in the county, dramatically reducing the influence that he had over county 
finances and expenditures. 

In short, council proceedings, when illuminated by PPT, offer many explanations 
for the absence of policies that directly benefit minority constituencies. 


Section IV: Empirical Tests 


Throughout this paper, I present a theoretical argument for why the study of 
legislative institutions through the application of positive political theory enhances an 
understanding of the ability of minority council members to pursue their policy agendas. 
In Section III; I present four different instances in which a minority representative might 
be prevented from becoming a ‘full and equal’ member of a city council by 


institutionalized legislative barriers. Voting agendas, a discriminatory agenda setter, 
strategic voting and legislative institutions all present threats to full incorporation of 
minority representatives. In this section, I turn to the questions of how pervasive such 
techniques are and what effect they have on minority representatives. The hypotheses to 
be tested are the following: 


H1: Non-whites and white council members will report similar levels of 
cleavage among the council. 


H2: Non-whites will report that council cleavages constrain them to a higher 
degree in pursuing their policy agenda. 


H3: Non-white and white council members will report similar levels of agenda 
stringency. 


H4: Non-whites will report overall higher levels of constraint by rules. 


H5: Non-white council members will report overall lower levels of policy or 
legislative success in comparison to white council members. 


The logic that both white and non-white representatives will report similar levels 
of cleavage among the council members (H1) and agenda stringency (H3) follows from 
the fact that responses to the questionnaire were elicited from representatives of the same 
cities. Thus, their perceptions of the actual workings of the council should not vary to a 


35 Road shops refer to specific geographic divisions of the county. In Etowah and Russell counties, they 
represented a major source of patronage. 

36 Even though the commissioners were elected at-large prior to 1986, the road shop jurisdictions had 
essentially been divided into districts corresponding to an individual commissioner. 


significant degree. However, as my theory contends, non-whites should report a higher 
level of constraint by these cleavages (H2) and by the council rules (H4) on the pursuit of 
their policy agenda. 

The last hypothesis posits that non-white council members are expected to report 
lower levels of overall policy success than white representatives (H5). There are two 
possible explanations for such an outcome. First, as my theory contends, minority 
members might be prevented from achieving legislative success by institutional rules and 
council cleavages. However, some scholars advocate an alternative explanation based on 
preferences. The story they tell is simply that non-white representatives are likely to be 
more ideologically extreme and are less likely to be able to garner a majority vote on a 
council. Both explanations are pursued in the discussion below. 


Data Collection 

The data for the analyses is from a questionnaire mailed to 1467 city council 
members from 200 different cities during the summer of 1995. A total of 276 surveys, a 
19% response, serve as the basis for the tests presented in this section. However, data 
collection is still on-going and so formal analysis of response bias has yet to be 
conducted. Although the unit of observation in the models that follow is the individual 
council member, at least one response was received from 147 cities in 34 states. Thus, a 
rich diversity of city contexts in terms of population, council size, racial/ethnic conflict 
history, and fiscal well-being is present. 

The 1467 council members are from 200 randomly selected cities from a total 
pool of 457 eligible cities. A city is eligible for inclusion in the pool if it has a population 
greater than 20,000 as of 1990 and at least one elected official of color in 1993. This was 
determined by combining the rosters of elected officials published by the National 
Association of Latino Elected and Appointed Officials and the Joint Center for Political 
and Economic Studies in 1993 and cross-listing it with the 1990 Census Data. Follow-up 
phone calls were made to city clerks to obtain a current roster of elected officials. 

The questionnaire has a total of 19 separate questions. Some questions, however, 
have up to 18 sub questions. The questions range from standard demographic questions 
regarding race and ethnicity, occupation, sex, level of education, and previous office held 
to council context questions such as whether cleavages are present within the council, to 
what degree do the cleavages prevent policy success, and what characterizes the 
cleavages in terms of interest make-up. 

Of the 276 respondents to the questionnaire, 36 characterize themselves as 
African-American, 15 as Latino/Hispanic3’, and one as Native American with the 
remainder classifying themselves as white. For the purpose of this analysis, however, the 
African-Americans, Latinos, and Native American council members are grouped together 
as non-white, for a total n=52. This grouping is necessary to satisfy elements of 
Statistical analysis. However, with further responses, the analysis will consider 
differences or similarities among the ethnic and racial minority groups rather than simply 
between whites and non-whites. 


Difference of Means Tests 

In order to test the five hypotheses, I conduct fourteen separate difference of 
means tests. These tests compare the means generated by two different sub-groups while 
weighting by the size of each group. An F statistic is generated with a Chi-squared 
distribution. The location of the F statistic within this distribution indicates whether the 


37 Of the fifteen Latino respondents, eight are from California, three are from Texas, and one is from each 
of the following states: New Mexico, Connecticut, Michigan, and Florida. Thus, there is likely to be a 
substantial representation of Latino/Hispanics of Mexican-American descent within the sample at this time. 
An effort will be made during further analysis to disentangle the differences among Latino/Hispanic 
council members with regard to lines of descent or origin. 


difference between the two sub-group means is significant. In this case, the two sub- 
groups are non-white and white council members. The variables under consideration are 
reported policy success (H5), rules constraints (H4), agenda stringency (H3), cleavage 
constraint (H2), cleavages with the council (H1), personal demographics, and city 
demographics. Table Four summarizes these findings. Overall, non-white and white 
council members report similar levels of presence of cleavages and agenda stringency. 
Hence, H1 and H3 are supported by the data. However, support for the hypotheses that 
non-white council members are constrained to a greater degree by rules (H4) and 
cleavages (H2) is not found. In addition, support for the hypothesis that non-white 
council members enjoy a lower rate of policy success is also initially not found (H5). But 
important differences do emerge with regard to activity in proposing policies to the 
council as well as ideological placement. 


Policy success: The survey asks respondents to rate their policy success in a 
question that defines policy success as "the policies or programs that you support get the 
backing of the council either by vote or resolution to enact a policy or ordinance." Five 
possible responses exist: "I am usually very successful (80-100% of the time), I am 
successful most of the time (60-80% of the time), I am somewhat successful (40-60% of 
the time), I am often not successful (20-40% of the time), and I am usually not successful 
(0-20% of the time)." Of a total of 269 valid responses, 36% report that they are very 
successful, 43% are successful most of the time, 16% are somewhat successful, and the 
remaining 5% are grouped as often not successful. Interestingly, non-white council 
members report a higher degree of policy success than their white counterparts, although 
the difference is not statistically significant (means of 4.21 and 4.06 respectively). 

Interestingly, when asked how many different policy proposals do they present to 


the council during a single year, non-whites report an average of 6-10 proposals while 
white council members report an average of 11-15 proposals. The F statistic in the 
difference of means test is 42 with a p value of less than .001. Thus, a sizable statistical 
difference is present here between white and non-white council members. This finding 
will be considered again later. 


Institutional constraints. Respondents also rate the degree of difficuity that 
council rules play in their ability to pursue their policy agenda. The answers are coded as 
very easy, easy, no effect, difficult, and very difficult (a scale of 1 to 5). On average, 
non-white council members report that rules make it either very easy or have no effect on 
their pursuit of their policy agenda (a mean of 2.52) while white council members report 
that rules make it even easier (a mean of 2.44). The F statistic indicates no significant 
level of difference between these two scores. This suggests that both non-white and 
white council members find ways to work within the rules of their council to a similar 
degree. 


Agenda constraints. The questionnaire asks a series of nine questions regarding 
the agenda setting process in the council. In particular, it asks whether a second vote is 
needed to place an item on the agenda for either vote or discussion, whether the 
mayor/city manager needs to approve the agenda, or whether a more stringent mechanism 
of majority vote is needed for either vote or discussion agenda setting. The scores are 
complied into one measure of open, low, medium or high stringency (a scale of | to 4). 
An agenda process is considered open if the respondent did not indicate the presence of 
any of the rules above, low if a second is needed for either discussion or vote, medium if 
the mayor/city manager must approve the agenda, and high stringency if majority council 
approval is necessary. Results indicate that non-white and white council members report 
a low degree of agenda stringency (2.15 and 2.22 respectively). A difference of means 
test suggest that there is no statistical difference between these two scores. 


Cleavages within the council. Two measures for cleavages are included in the 
survey. The first asks respondents to identify the degree to which cleavages are present 
within their council. The responses are coded as either no cleavages, some cleavages or 
sharp cleavages (a scale of 1 to 3). Remarkably, non-white council members report a 
low presence of cleavages within their council, while white council members report a 
somewhat higher presence (1.98 and 2.15 respectively). Again, the F statistic suggests no 
Statistical difference between these two means. 

A second measure is also elicited. Respondents are asked to what degree, if 
cleavages are present, do they inhibit their ability to pursue their policy agenda. Again, 
non-white respondents report a low degree of constraint (a mean of 1.9) while white 
respondents report a slightly higher degree of constraint (a mean of 1.97). There is no 
Statistical difference between these two scores. 


Personal demographics. Respondents were asked to categorize themselves with 
regard to race (coded | for white, 0 for non-white), years in office (a continuous 
variable), previous office held (coded 1 for yes, 0 for none), sex (coded | for male, 0 for 
female) and ideological position (a seven category scale: 1 for very liberal to 7 for very 
conservative). Of these five measures, only the ideological position measure proves to 
have statistical difference between non-white and white council members. Non-white 
council members report that they are mainly slightly left of middle of the road (a mean of 
3.94) while white council members report that they lean to being slightly conservative (a 
mean of 4.63). The F statistic suggests that the difference between these two mean is 
highly significant. 


City demographics. The survey also asks respondents to categorize their city 


election proceedings with regard to how they are personally elected (coded | for at-large, 
2 for district or ward) and also with regard to whether elections are partisan (coded | for 
yes, 0 for no). Additionally, they were asked to supply information regarding the size of 
their council (a continuous variable). Information regarding city population comes from 
the 1990 census. Of these four variables, none prove to be statistically different from 
non-white to white council members. 


Table Four: Difference of Means Tests for Non-White and White Council Members 


Variable Non- White Mean White Mean F-statistic 


Policy success 

# of proposals 
Cleavage constraint 
Rules constraint 
Agenda constraint 
Cleavage present 
Sex 

Ideological 

Years in Office 
Previous Office 14 12 

City Population 1.17E+005 1.12E+005 
Council Size 

Partisan Election 

Method of Election 


OK 


**p<.01, ***p<.001 


20 
1.3 
42 *** 
39 
31 
17 
2.3 
28 
8.6** 
015 
16 | 
.041 
58 
085 
.006 
n=52 n=215 


In summary, the hypotheses regarding the presence of cleavages within the 
council (H1) and agenda stringency (H3) receive support. Both non-white and white 
council members report similar scores. However, the remaining three hypotheses, H2, 
H4 and HS do not initially receive support. According to the data, non-white council 
members do not feel more constrained than their white counterparts by cleavages or rules. 
They also do not report lower levels of policy success on average. 

However, two important findings merit further discussion. First, if non-white 
council members report a slightly more liberal ideological placement than whites, what 
effect does this have on the policies or agenda that they pursue? In other words, are there 
systematic differences between the agendas pursued by non-white and white council 
members? And secondly, if it is the case that the agendas vary significantly, do the 
strategies for pursuing each type of agenda also vary? 


Agenda Type 

One of the most significant results mentioned in the previous section is that on 
average, non-white council members tend to be more liberal than their white counterparts. 
Thus, it is likely that the policy agenda that non-white council members pursue is 
significantly different from the policy agenda of white council members. Indeed, the data 
support this hypothesis. 

The questionnaire asks respondents to classify eighteen separate policy arenas as 
being "Very important to me- one of the primary parts of my council agenda; a secondary 
part of my council agenda-but important; not really important to me-but I have some 
interest in this area; and I am not interested in this area right now." Responses are coded 
as 4 for very important to | for "not interested in this area right now." The eighteen 
policy areas are tax reduction, neighborhood development, crime control, infrastructure 
maintenance, policies to benefit a racial/ethnic group, transportation, growth policies, 
attracting business to the city, education, child/youth programs, district specific policies, 
low-income housing, downtown development, environmental policy, health care, 
fire/disaster readiness, cultural programs, and policies to support community-based 
organizations. 

As summarized in Table Five, non-whites fulfill the expectation of pursuing a 
more liberal agenda than whites. Differences of extreme statistical difference exist with 
regard to policies to benefit racial/ethnic groups, education policy, youth programs, low- 
income housing, health care, cultural programs, and policies to support community-based 
organizations. Non-white council members pursue these types of policies to a greater 
extent than white council members do. 
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Table Five: Difference of Means Tests by Policy 
for Non-White and White Council Members 


Variable Non- White Mean White Mean F-statistic 


WwW 


Tax Reduction 
Neighborhood Dev. 
Crime Control 
Infrastructure Main. 
Racial/Ethnic policy 
Transportation 
Growth Policies 
Attract business 
Education 

Youth Programs 
District specific 
Low-Inc. Housing 
Downtown Dev. 
Environmental Pol. 
Health Care 
Fire/disaster Ready 
Cultural based 
CBO 

**D<.01, ***p<.001 
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A question arises from this data: Given that the policies tend to be more 
redistributive than developmental in nature, does the pursuit of these policies tend to 
make a council member less successful than those who pursue a more developmental 
agenda? The theoretical framework for the divide between redistributive and 
developmental policies is developed by Paul Peterson in City Limits (1981). Peterson 
argues that given the location of the city within the federal system, that cities are least 
able to pursue redistributive programs or policies and maintain fiscal well-being. By 
extension, therefore, council members who pursue redistributive policies should enjoy 
less policy success. 

The data, however, do not support the extension of Peterson's theory to council 
member policy success, summarized in Table Six. An ordered probit analysis of the 
dependent variable policy success with the above mentioned policies as independent 
variables shows no statistically significant relationships between policy success and 
policies that can be classified as redistributive or liberal. In other words, if certain 
policies are doomed to be unsuccessful due to their redistributive nature, the pursuit of 
that policy would detrimentally effect a council member's policy success. However, no 
such relationship appears to exist. The only significant relationships are found between 
policy success and infrastructure maintenance and transportation programs where the 
council member is elected at-large. 
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.68 
3.6 
.066 
1.5 
34*** 
.03 
2*** 
11*** H 
46 
13*** 
95 
39 
*** 
0074 
15*** 
9.8** 


Table Six: Predicting Policy Success by Policies Pursued 


Independent 

Variables 
Constant 
Tax Reduction 
Neighborhood Dev. 
Crime Control 
Infrastructure Main. 
Racial/Ethnic policy 
Transportation 
Growth Policies 
Attract business 
Education 
Youth Programs 
District specific 
Low-Inc. Housing 
Downtown Dev. 
Environmental Pol. 
Health Care 
Fire/disaster Ready 
Cultural based 
CBO 


Thresh 


At-large 
Coefficient 
1.407 
(1.545) 
7.668e-002 
(.146) 
.284 
(.207) 
-1.352e-002 
(.247) 
361 
(.173) 
-8.771e-002 
(.172) 
-.328 
(.154) 
4.000e-002 
(.151) 
-3.690e-002 


t statistic 
911 
525 
1.373 
-5.48e-002 
2.087* 
-.510 
-2.128* 
.265 
-.170 
1.300 
-.211 
-1.160 


6.696*** 


District 
coefficient 
423 
(1.036) 
6.05e-002 
(.108) 
(.151) 
4.898e-003 
(.220) 
1.47e-002 
(.157) 
4.109e-002 
(.140) 
-9.390e-002 
(.117) 
-8.182e-002 


t statistic 

559 
1.005 


2.23e-002 


-1.470 


1.700 


Thresh 2 12.070*** 13.284*** 


Log likelihood 

Log likelihood ratio 
n 89 134 

% correctly predicted 43.82 54.48 


Standard errors are reported in parentheses. (*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001) 


-99.499 -143.81 


23 
9.36e-002 
294 
-.802 
-.635 
(.129) 
.134 .679 
(.217) (.197) 
200 -.150 1.012 
(.154) (.148) 
-4,007e-002 102 657 
(.190) (.156) 
-.168 -.212 -1.869 
(.145) (.113) 
135 885 131 1.044 
(.152) (.125) 
-.14]1 -.840 6.945e-002 57 
| (168) (.125) 
-.169 1.104 267 1.893 
(.153) (.141) 
-.150 -.179 1.348 
(.161) (.133) 
108 647 6.837e-002 533 
(.168) (.128) 
8.89e-002 558 -.218 
(.159) (.148) 
-.216 -1.229 256 — 
(.176) (.151) 
(.154) (.130) 
(.178) (.159) 


Legislative Strategies 


As discussed above, non-white and white council members vary in the type of 
agenda they pursue to a significant degree. However, they do not report variation in the 
level of legislative policy success. Thus, it stands to reason that the strategies that non- 
white council members follow to achieve broad support for their agendas and resultant 
policy success is likely to vary significantly from the strategies followed by white council 
members. Indeed, the data support this logic. 

The survey presents seventeen separate legislative strategies and asks respondents 
to rank them in terms of how often they engage in that activity. The responses are coded 
as | for never, 2 for rarely, 3 for sometimes, and 4 for often. The seventeen strategies are 
the following: broad city-wide appeals for support, appeal targeted at a specific racial or 
ethnic group, seek external support from interest groups, appeal targeted at a specific 
neighborhood group, change or alter public relations strategy, present a proposal as 
"serving the interest of my constituents", manipulate the procedural rules, seek support 
from state government officials, build coalitions with city agencies, appeal to city elites, 
exchange support or bargain among other council members, have another council 
member present the proposal to the council, lobby among council members, present a 
proposal as "serving the interest of the city as a whole", add or delete parts of my 
proposal, seek support of a newspaper, and seek support from national government 
officials. 

The differences between non-white and white council members level of 
engagement in particular strategies in order to build broad support for a policy are 
summarized in Table Seven. Most significantly, non-white council members report a 
Statistically significant higher usage of broad city-wide appeals, appeals targeted at a 
specific racial or ethnic group, changing or altering his/her public relations strategy, 
presenting a proposal as ‘serving the interest of my constituents’, exchanging support or 
bargaining among other council members, and seeking the support of national 
government officials than do their white counterparts. Table Eight lists for convenience 
the strategies in order of importance to both non-white and white council members. 
Thus, those strategies with the highest means (used more frequently) are listed first. The 
level of usage of each strategy declines as the list continues. 
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Table Seven: Strategies Utilized by Non-White and White Council Members 


Variable 


City-Wide Appeal 
Racial/Ethnic group 
Interest group 
Neighborhood group 
Alter pub. relations 
‘Serve constituents’ 
Manipulate rules 
State Gov.. support 
City agencies 

City Elites 
Exchange support 
Other council mem. 
Lobby council 

‘City as a whole’ 
Add/Del. proposal 
Newspaper 
National Gov.. 


*p<.05, **p<.01, 
***D<.001 


Non- White Mean 


3.24 


On 


White Mean 
2.97 


F-statistic 


(in order of importance) 


Table Eight: Ranking of Strategies Used by Non-White and White Council Members 


— 


Non-White Council Member 


‘City as a whole' 
‘Serve constituents’ 
City-Wide Appeal 
Neighborhood group 
Lobby council 

City agencies 
Exchange support 
City Elites 

Interest group 
Racial/Ethnic group 
Add/Del. proposal 
State Gov.. support 
Newspaper 

Alter pub. relations 
National government 
Other council member 
Manipulate rules 


White Council Member 


‘City as a whole’ 
Lobby council 

"Serve constituents’ 
Neighborhood group 
City-Wide Appeal 
City Elites 

Interest group 

City agencies 
Add/Del. proposal 
State Gov.. support 
Newspaper 
Exchange support 
Other council member 
Racial/Ethnic group 
Alter pub. relations 
National government 
Manipulate rules 


25 

4.0* 
1.94 30.0*** 
2.85 2 
2.98 2.8 
1.91 7.7** 
2.99 9.0** 
1.52 2.7 
2.54 4.2E-05 
2.82 1.8 
2.91 47 
2.35 13.0*** 
1.98 49 
3.10 61 
3.50 1.7 
2.77 95 
2.42 014 
1.82 4.0* 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


So far this analysis indicates that the strategies of non-white and white council 
members differ, that the agendas pursued by non-white and white council members also 
differ but that the level of reported policy success of non-white and white council 
members is not statistically significant different. Thus, a more in-depth analysis of what 
contributes to policy success is necessary. 


Predicting policy success 


In an effort to disentangle which strategies are important to predicting legislative 
success among both non-white and white council members, I utilize an ordered probit 
model. An ordered probit model is preferred in this analysis over a simple linear 
regression model since the dependent variable is a qualitative ordered variable, not 
continuous variable. The use of a standard regression model would result in biased least 
squares estimates (OLS) and also incorrect sampling variances. A probit model seeks to 
discover parameter estimates with the highest probability of predicting the dependent 
variable (MLE). Although the t statistic in the ordered probit model can be interpreted in 
the same way as a standard linear regression model, the actual parameter estimate cannot 
be. The ordered probit function takes on the distribution of a cumulative function. Thus, 
the impact of a particular parameter depends largely on where it is located on the curve of 
the function, rather than as on straight regression line. In other words, in standard linear 
regression it is possible to say that a unit increase in a particular independent variable has 
a fixed effect on the dependent variable regardless of the initial size of the independent 
variable. In probit analysis this logic does not hold. Instead, the effect of an increase in 
the dependent variable is weighted by the location of it within the distribution function. 
Thus, it is possible for an independent variable to have differing levels of effect on the 
dependent variable. 

In the model presented, the dependent variable is the reported level of policy 
success discussed earlier, coded 2 for low to 5 for high. The independent variables are 
the level of usage of each of the strategies listed above. The results are summarized in 
Table Nine by non-white and white sub-groups. Non-white council member policy 
success is strongly predicted by such a model, with almost 71% of the outcomes 
predicted by the reported coefficients in the model. The log-likelihood ratio is also very 
sizable, illustrating that the model's coefficients vary significantly from zero. For non- 
white council members, strategies with statistically significant influence on the dependent 
variable of policy success include appeals to neighborhood groups and exchanging 
support or bargaining among other council members. Both of these coefficients are 
significant at a p value of less than .01. 

For white council members the results are somewhat different. The strategy of 
appealing to racial and ethnic groups is the only one of statistical significance. 
Additionally, the model correctly predicts legislative success to a lower degree, 44%. 
However, the model still reports a high log-likelihood ratio. 

Although the coefficients of the model do not offer a straightforward 
interpretation as they would in a linear model, some results are noteworthy. For white 
council members, the strategy of appealing to racial and ethnic groups is highly 
predictive of legislative success. However, white council members rarely utilize this type 
of an appeal as a strategy so it is logical that gains from use would be high. On the other 
hand, the coefficient for non-white council members regarding racial and ethnic group 
appeals is negative (although not statistically significant). Since non-whites report a high 
use of this type of strategy it is located at the top of the curve and thus one would expect 
diminishing returns. 
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Table Nine: Predicting Policy Success by Strategy Utilized 


Independent 
Variables 


Constant 
City-Wide Appeal 
Racial/Ethnic group 
Interest group 
Neighborhood group 
Alter pub. relations 
‘Serve constituents’ 
Manipulate rules 
State Gov.. support 
City agencies 

City Elites 
Exchange support 
Other council mem. 
Lobby council 
‘City as a whole’ 
Add/Del. proposal 
Newspaper 
National Gov.. 
Thresh 1 

Thresh 2 

Log likelihood 


Log likelihood ratio 
n 


% correctly predicted 


Non-White 
coefficient 


t statistic 


-1.013 

(2.537) 
584 1.842 
(.317) 


-.399 


-1.882 
-.865 
665 
.637 
.106 
1.041 
-.173 
-1.826 
.805 
-.823 
1.791 
-1.800 
4.680*** 
8.202*** 


White 
coefficient 


-.536 
(.669) 
6.99e-002 
(9.98e-002) 
.274 
(.101) 
-5.81e-002 
(.105) 
154 
(.109) 
-.104 
(.114) 
1.52e-002 


-9.172e-002 
(8.97e-002 
-.178 
(.118) 
.192 
(.103) 
2.016 


t statistic 


-.801 
.700 
1.408 
-.913 
.168 
-1.426 
1.630 
1.148 
858 


-1.023 
-1.501 
1. 


16.094*** 


Standard errors are reported in parentheses. 
*p<.05, **p<.01, ***p<.001 


27 
-.141 
(.253) 
-.556 
(.296) 
735 
(.260) 
-.253 
(.292 
185 
(.278) (9.2e-002) 
169 -.177 
(.265) (.124) 
200 193 
(.283) (119) 
212 114 
(.203) (9.9e-002) 
-5.119e-002 9.67e-002 
(.296) (.113) 
166 4.8e-002 508 
(.289) (9.4e-002) 
-.497 -.123 -1.258 
(.273) (9.7e-002) 
223 183 1.832 
| (.277) (.100) 
-.363 9.3e-002 698 
(.442) (.134) 
454 105 869 
(.253) (.121) 
-.390 
(.217) 
106 
(.258) 
2.279 
(.487) 
4.169 
(.508) (.125) 
-35.25 -211.97 
562.93 209.48 
48 
70.83 43.68 


So while non-whites and whites report similar levels of policy success, the 
strategies employed to garner support for their policy proposals do vary in type and also 
in utility, the legislative success of non-white council members is predicted highly by the 
use of an appeal to neighborhood groups and bargaining/exchanging support among 
council members. These two strategies fit logically within the positive political theory 
analysis of Section III. Since a minority council member is likely to be a numerical 
minority on a council and is also likely to have strong preferences along policy 
dimensions that other council members do not (i.e., a different agenda), bargaining 
among council members allow tradeoffs to occur along dimensions that are important to 
the other council members. Thus, it is not surprising that a broad tactic such as lobbying 
among council members is not predictive of legislative success for non-white council 
members while it is more predictive for white council members. White council members, 
sharing strong preferences along the same dimensions of policy, have less room for 
exchange. 


Section V: Preliminary Conclusions 


Although the data continues to be collected and formal analysis of response bias 
has yet to be conducted, some preliminary conclusions can still be drawn. The argument 
throughout this paper, that legislative institutions may play a mediating role in preventing 
minority representatives from having influence in the policy making process, did not 
receive strong support from the data. Both white and non-white council members report 
similar levels of institutional constraint with regard to rules and cleavages. Additionally, 
both whites and non-whites report similar levels of policy success. These conclusions, 
however, must be subjected to further analysis. As with much research within the field of 
political science, the data seem to present more questions than answers. 

First, as the number of responses increase, the data must be sub-divided to 
account for contextual differences between cities with regard to history of racial/ethnic 
issues, location in an urban or rural area, and size of minority population. For example, a 
city that is located within a covered jurisdiction of the Voting Rights Act may present 
more barriers due to a history of racial/ethnic conflict. A particularly important question 
to raise is whether a city has undergone a voting rights challenge or a change in electoral 
procedure brought on by the VRA. The logic being that these cities should show higher 
levels of racial/ethnic conflict. 

Secondly, an urban area may present a more heterogeneous interest group arena 
resulting in more council cleavage. Rural communities, on the other hand, may present a 
more unified arena with general agreement with regard to council priorities. Finally, the 
size of the minority population and rate of growth of that population offer other 
considerations. Cities that are experiencing a rapid increase in its minority population are 
likely to experience shifts in the electoral arena as more minority council members are 
elected and also in the legislative arena as the new council members affect policy change. 

Furthermore, many of the questions that positive political theory presents are not 
answered by the survey data. For instance, the survey is unable to measure the instances 
of sincere versus strategic voting. Nor is it possible to determine whether the mere 
presence of a second requirement is used in a hostile or discriminatory manner. Thus, 
several in-depth case studies must be pursued to more fully understand the extent of the 
power of agenda setters within councils. Additionally, more precise measures of policy 
success that are not self-reported, i.e., votes, would add further credence to the argument. 

Finally, the finding that non-white representatives present fewer proposals for 
consideration than white council members must be disentangled. Do non-whites limit 
their proposals in the hopes of having greater bargaining power across fewer issues, i.e., 
is it actually a strategy non-white members use to enhance legislative success? Or is it 
the case that non-whites recognize that many of their agenda items are too far away from 
the median voter to garner support and thus they simply don't present them for 
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consideration, i.e., a rational decision made on the basis of the location of council 
preferences? 


Although this analysis is incomplete and leaves many questions unresolved, it 
does illustrate the analytical power of the application of positive political theory to issues 
of racial and ethnic representation. It begins to untangle the complexity of the legislative 
realm, discovering the extent to which representatives of color are incorporated in the 
decision-making process. The results so far indicate a hopeful picture of minority 
incorporation. Techniques designed to limit incorporation, described anecdotally by 
Guinier, do not seem to be widespread upon first analysis. 
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Analyzing the evangelical right: "trading cases" or changing paradigms? 


Political science has reached a point of homeostasis - though not exhaustion - in its 
analyses of the evangelical-Protestant right.! The camps in the various disputes concerning the 
movement's mobilization and success have settled into a rough equilibrium. As one scholar has 
remarked caustically, most current debates involve little more than "trading cases" to prompt 
minor adjustments to established theories. 2 

This trend is illustrated by the series of articles recently printed in PS evaluating the 
evangelical right's role in the 1994 mid-term elections. The authors reach a range of conclusions 
regarding the influences of support from the evangelical right for Republican campaigns for state 
and federal offices in six states. While in some states, such as Oklahoma, the movement appears 
to have been a visible and potent force behind the successes of Republican candidates, results 
from other states, such as Virginia, show that too strong a perceived relationship between a 
candidate and the movement can alienate key groups of moderate and undecided voters.3 The 
writers in PS devote little effort to elaborating the theoretical implications of their research. 
Nevertheless, these implications can be easily extrapolated: while the evangelical right has to 
some extent redefined the agenda and repopulated the leadership of the Republican party, it also 
appears incapable of establishing a clear dominance over the conservative reaches of American 
politics - not to mention gaining control of the electoral mainstream. Which aspect of this 
ambivalent judgement a given analyst chooses to emphasize depends simply on which "cases" 
she happens to have in her pocket for "trading." 

The insistently balanced character of political science's analyses of the evangelical right 
is in need of being disturbed. That is so, not because the empirical identification of the 
movement's sources of mobilization and instances of success has left too many substantive gaps 
unfilled. The problem is rather that political scientists have failed to draw attention to the 
evangelical right's mutually supportive relationships with decisive aspects of the general social 
structure. It is important to conceptualize these interconnections, because they allow us to 
understand the reasons behind the movement's emergence and the nature of its influences in 
terms which safeguard against a dangerous complacency: the complacency which asserts that 
stability in the realm of political institutions ensures the persistent nurture of a democratic 


1 My choice of the formulation "evangelical-Protestant right" to name the general object of my analysis has not been 
arbitrary. The phrase "evangelical-Protestant right” signals the centrality of certain forms of Christianity within this 
movement's ideology. Of ali the ready alternatives to the formulation "evangelical-Protestant right,” the phrase 
“religious right" seems to be the only one with a possible extra advantage because of its implicit recognition that 
conservative Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox Christians, mainline Protestants, and Jews often join with 
evangelical Protestants in political coalitions of the right. The term "religious right," however, tends to evoke the 
misleading sense that the movement embodies a pluralistic consensus, obscuring the dominant position of 
evangelical Protestantism in determining the movement's ideology. The phrases "Christian right" or "New Christian 
Right” also fail to express this power-relationship and, in addition, reify evangelical Protestants’ claims to be the 
only believers worthy of the title "Christian" - claims which are objectionable from standpoints based on faith, 
history, and principles of toleration alike. The choice would seem to be between the formulation "religious right,” 
with its expressed disadvantages, and a narrower term such as "evangelical-Protestant right." I find the latter phrase 
to be preferable not only because it lacks these disadvantages but also because it makes sense in the context of this 
paper, which analyzes not the agenda of a political coalition but the ideology of a single organization which is led by 
evangelical Protestants. 

2 Steve Bruce, "The Inevitable Failure of the New Cosietan ed in Steve ero Peter Kivisto and Williara H. 
Swatos, Jr., eds., The Ra 

Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 1995), p. 10. 


3 See Nancy L. Bednar and Allen D. Hertzke, "The Christian Right and Republican Realignment in Oklahoma,” PS: 
Political Science & Politics 28.1 (March 1995), pp. 11-15; and Clyde Wilcox, Mark J. Rozell, and J. Bradford 
Coker, "The Christian Right in the Old Dominion: Resurgent Republicans or Holy War?" PS; Political Science & 
Politics 28.1 (March 1995), pp. 15-18. 
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society. Political scientists have been all too prone to this conflation, among other problems, in 
their studies of the evangelical right. 

This paper seeks to jar scholars’ complacency by extending the frame of analysis in two 
opposite directions. I argue for the need to pose the difficult question of why individuals would 
adopt the ideological concerns associated with support for the evangelical right, and criticize 
scholars’ usual treatment of these commitments as subjectively-construed interests which the 
analyst has neither the intellectual equipment nor, some say, the right to analyze. In this way, I 
attempt to infuse the study of the evangelical right with a more rigorously liberal sensibility than 
that which has hitherto been demonstrated in most of the literature. Approaching the evangelical 
right with a commitment to liberalism implies not that the analyst must come to a halt before the 
inscrutable "black box" of the individual's values, but rather that she honor the individual's 
capacity for autonomous, critical thinking by questioning the derivation of those values. 

At the same time, however, I transcend a liberal evaluation of the movement by 
advancing a theory of the dialectical relationship between the movement's ideology and political - 
economic conditions. Scholars’ intellectual biases, I argue, have led them to misconstrue the 
evangelical right's ideology as the articulation of a faith-based, socio-moral agenda, pure and 
simple. As a result, scholars have either suppressed or had difficulty in accounting for the 
movement's consistent conservatism on matters of economic policy, as well as the intertwining 
of the movement's economic and socio-moral commitments. More significantly, the existing 
studies of the evangelical right have left unconsidered the possibility that substantive and 
rhetorical elements of the movement's ideology apart from the movement's explicit policy agenda 
might reflect and reinforce political-economic power. The analysis of these elements, I contend, 
opens up dimensions of this ideology's political-economic significance which are imperceptible 
to analyses which concentrate exclusively upon the movement's policy agenda and the mechanics 
of achieving its implementation. 

A brief review and more detailed critique of the political-scientific literature on the 
evangelical right immediately follows this introduction. The next section presents a critical 
exposition of the theory of cultural criticism devised by Theodor W. Adorno. Adorno's 
methodological reflections and actual study of an earlier phenomenon of right-wing 
evangelicalism inform my own interpretation of Focus on the Family (Focus), a leading 
organization of the present-day evangelical right. I provide an excerpt from my interpretation of 
Focus below, thus demonstrating the alternative approach I have conceptualized. On the basis of 
this analysis, I conclude that the evangelical right must be seen as decisively opposed to the 
nurture of a democratic society which values both individual autonomy and economic justice. 


Political-scientific interpretations of the evangelical right 


As with most other social movements, political scientists have approached the 
evangelical right by both investigating the factors leading to the movement's mobilization and 
evaluating the movement's successes. Scholars’ conclusions with regard to the evangelical right's 
mobilization have generally been complementary rather than mutually exclusive, and have 
furnished a rich portrait of the institutional, organizational, and broadly historical origins of the 
movement. Some see the evangelical right as having taken shape in opposition to other social 
movements, such as the women's and gay and lesbian liberation movements and the 
counterculture movement of the 1960's.4 Others view the movement as a response to the 
ascending political power of newly-formed socio-economic groups, such as the "New Class" of 


4 See Nancy Tatom Ammerman, Bible Believers: Fundamentalists in the Modem World (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1987); Jerome L. Himmelstein, "The New Right,” in Robert C. Liebman and Robert Wuthnow, 
eds., The New Christian Right: Mobilization and Legitimation (Hawthome, NY: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1983), pp. 13-29; George Marsden, Understanding Fundamentalism and Evangelicalism, (Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1991), pp. 74-75, 95, 103; and John H. Simpson, "Moral Issues and Status Politics,” 
in Liebman and Wuthnow, 1983, p. 202. 
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professionals in "knowledge industries."> Still other scholars concentrate on political- 
institutional actions which have spurred the evangelical right to seek greater political influence, 
such as tax policy changes regarding religious schools and court decisions concerning prayer in 
public schools.® Political scientists frequently emphasize that improvement in the socioeconomic 
status of many evangelicals during the post-war era has contributed to these believers’ political 
mobilization by increasing their expectations for personal political efficacy.” Finally, scholars 
have analyzed the evangelical right as part of a broader social movement usually designated the 
"New Right," reaching varying and inconclusive judgements as to the relative motivational 
influences of local church activists, religious elites, and secular conservative leaders.* There are 
thus substantial differences of opinion in the literature on the issue of the sources of the 
evangelical right's mobilization. Nevertheless, scholars’ arguments tend not to be incompatible 
with one another. 

To the extent that a lively debate about the evangelical right persists, controversies center 
around whether or not the movement can be said to have succeeded and what degree of success 
the movement is likely to enjoy in the future. Here again, disagreement tends to be more 
pronounced in tone than in substance. Steve Bruce has recently reiterated his earlier declaration 
of the evangelical right's "failure", arguing that no other judgement is reasonable given the 
movement's continued inability to win clear victories on major matters of public policy, 
legislation, and judicial decision.? Even those who view the movement as having succeeded, 
however, such as Matthew C. Moen and Clyde Wilcox, do so in qualified terms, pointing 
respectively to an array of smaller-scale, less visible conquests by the movement and to the 
movement's more diffuse effect in facilitating “the political conversion of white, evangelical 
Christians to Republican politics."!© This evidence ultimately remains consistent with Bruce's 
pessimistic estimate of the movement's influence on a larger scale, although it exposes his 
rhetoric as inflated and his argument as unduly dismissive of the significance of the movement's 
gains in subnational political arenas. 

The consensus among political scientists is thus that the evangelical right will continue to 
have a sizable impact in American politics well into the foreseeable future, especially at lower 
levels of government in certain geographic areas. Analysts agree that the movement will benefit 
from an experienced core of activists, a seasoned and well-connected leadership, and a solid 
financial and organizational base in the coming years. According to most scholars, however, the 
evangelical right will probably not prove capable of causing major institutional or policy changes 
in its favor. 

Political science thus seems to have reached the limit of its capacity to discover things 
that are new and worth talking about in its interpretations of the evangelical right. The 
emergence of this intellectual horizon, however, has more to do with political science than with 
the evangelical right. Political scientists have restricted the scope of their inquiry into this 
movement on the basis of certain unarticulated assumptions. They have therefore been unable to 
grasp profound dimensions of the movement's political significance. 

One problematic assumption has been the tendency to cordon off the realm of the 
formation of ideological commitments by the movement's supporters as beyond the proper 


5 See James Davison Hunter, Americ: angelicali 

(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1983), pp. 118- 119. 

6 See Steve Bruce, The Rise and Fall of the New Christian Right, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), pp. 
39-45; and Robert C. Liebman, "The Making of the New Christian Right,” in Liebman and Wuthnow, 1983, pp. 
234-235. 

7 See Bruce, 1988, pp. 31-32; and James Davison Hunter, Evangelicalism: The Coming Generation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1987), pp. 6-7. 

8 See Bruce, 1988, pp. 56-68; and Himmelstein, 1983, pp. 14-26. 

9 See Bruce, 1995, pp. 7-12. 

10 See Matthew C. Moen, The Christian Right and Congress , (Tuscaloosa: The University of Alabama Press, 1989), 
pp. 1-2, 109-110, 140-141; and Clyde Wilcox, "Premillennialists at the Millennium,” in Bruce et al, 1995, p. 27. 
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territory of political-scientific inquiry. Whether on the basis of a concern for methodological 
parsimony or a wish to avoid charges of condescension toward these supporters, analysts 
generally display a voluntaristic refusal to probe the social and personal sources of these 
supporters’ ideological commitments. That is not to say that scholars view the movement as a 
whole as having arisen in isolation from social influences. Nonetheless, whether scholars 
highlight a rival social movement, a new political class, a Supreme Court decision, an expansion 
of political resources, or an effective cadre of leaders as the key stimulus to the evangelical 
right's mobilization, they assume that the given causal factor's influence is external to the basic 
values of the movement's adherents. According to political scientists, these stimuli may move 
believers to act in more overtly political ways on their religious-cultural commitments; they may 
even strengthen or weaken the fervor with which these commitments are held; but they are never 
intrinsic to the substantive formation of these commitments. 

Clyde Wilcox’ self-described "rational choice" explanation for the evangelical right's 
insurgency furnishes an explicit polemic for the predisposition which implicitly characterizes the 
literature more broadly. Wilcox argues that support for the evangelical night ultimately "stems 
from a set of religious and political beliefs and values." Wilcox, however, refuses to question the 
origins of these ideological commitments, ascribing them vaguely to "childhood socialization." 
For the purposes of political analysis, Wilcox asserts, "support for the Christian Right is no 
different in kind than support for the Sierra Club, the National Organization for Women, or any 
other political group."!! Moen pursues the point even further, contending that much scholarship 
on the evangelical right has been biased by a “liberal understanding of the conservative mind-set" 
which too quickly attributes support for the movement to authoritarian manipulation. According 
to Moen, political scientists have too often "implicitly trivialized the concerns of social 
conservatives."!2 

Such statements echo the protestations of evangelical-right activists who, when accused 
of religious intolerance for wanting prayer in public schools and condemning homosexuality, 
respond that they themselves are the victimns of "intolerance" and even "bigotry" supposedly 
demonstrated by liberal “elites."!3 In effect, Moen and Wilcox appeal to the same principle 
which these activists invoke: the philosophically liberal principle of toleration for diverse 
individual perspectives. Moen and Wilcox thereby join evangelical-right activists in using 
classical liberalism to condemn the unfair treatment of the movement by "liberals" in the 
political-vernacular sense. 

Does respect for the classical-liberal notion of toleration, however, really obligate the 
analyst to refuse all critical inquiry into the formation of individual values? Does not a 
commitment to the liberal ideal of autonomous subjectivity, to the contrary, make such inquiry 
necessary to the effort to determine the political significance of the movement? Moen's and 
Wilcox's defenses of the evangelical right's calls for religious toleration demonstrate a failure to 
grapple with the notion of individually-held values in a theoretically rigorous manner. A genuine 
commitment to liberalism would have demanded an attempt to characterize the peculiar mix of 
individual inspiration and subcultural participation according to which these activists have 
derived their politico-moral positions. It would have meant evaluating the consistency of this 
process with some standard for what constitutes autonomous thinking. Finally, it would have 
assessed the implications of the policies favored by the evangelical right for autonomous 
thinking in schools and in public arenas in general. In the absence of such an investigation, 


11 Clyde Wilcox, God's Warriors: The Christian Right in Twentieth-Century America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1992), pp. 35-40. 


12 Matthew C. Moen, "From Revolution to Evolution: The Changing Nature of the Christian Right,” in Bruce et al, 
1995, p. 125. 


13 "Family News in Focus,” August 1, 1994; "Focus on the Family," August 2, 1994 and December 12, 1994. 
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Moen's and Wilcox's purported respect for the individual consciences of the movement's 
supporters amounts to little more than lip-service. !4 

Their admonishments are all the more inconsequential, furthermore, in that they have no 
bearing on these scholars’ analyses of the movement's political significance. These analyses are 
solely concerned with the nature of the evangelical right's participation in the political system as 
an interest group - just like NOW or the Sierra Club. The liberalism Moen and Wilcox profess is 
thus eclipsed by the pluralism they practice. Both judge that the evangelical right is likely to 
remain a “major interest group" within the Republican party, but will have its successes 
contained by the need to strike "a balance between purity and pragmatism."!5 Neither, however, 
explains how taking supporters’ “concerns” seriously impacts his broader argument. Moen may 
be correct that an unwillingness among scholars to accept the ideological commitments of the 
movement's Supporters at face-value has blinded many of them to the movement's "internal 
dynamics over time." Moen does not illuminate, however, the positive relationship which he 
implies exists between those commitments and such "dynamics". This relationship thus appears 
not to matter to his eventual conclusion. Ultimately, Moen and Wilcox strive only to ascertain 
the position of the evangelical right within the current system of "interest-group liberalism" - 
which, as Theodore J. Lowi has rightfully argued, is "the end of liberalism" in a more substantive 
sense. 16 

Nevertheless, political scientists’ unexamined voluntarism regarding the formation of the 
ideological commitments of the movement's supporters is not simply a neutral force within their 
analyses. Instead, this perspective bends the analyses of the evangelical right as an interest group 
(or a coalition of interest groups) in a particular direction: almost as a reflex, scholars classify 
the movement's ideology as a type of “socio-moral" conservatism which is ostensibly distinct 
from the “economic” conservatism of other groups on the right. To most political scientists, the 
evangelical right sports an economic conservatism merely out of the pragmatic need to build 
powerful political alliances. No matter how loudly and consistently the movement may have 
applauded conservative plans for economic retrenchment, from Reaganomics to the Contract 
With America, political science has persisted in judging the anti-welfare-state and pro-business 
rhetoric of the movement as merely instrumental to its "real" aims. Thus, even though analysts 
fail to fulfill their claims to take the individual beliefs of the movement's supporters seriously, 
they analyze the movement as though it were only genuinely concerned with gaining policy 
victories on issues such as school prayer and sex education - issues, that is, the controversiality of 
which is most immediately traceable to moral-religious sensitivities. 

The unreflective labeling of the evangelical right's ideology as socio-moral conservatism, 
in Contraposition to economic conservatism, has bred a variety of problems in scholars’ analyses. 
These problems are particularly manifest in writings which interpret the evangelical right as a 
"populist" phenomenon. Allen D. Hertzke, for example, argues that the "moral traditionalism" of 
Pat Robertson's 1988 presidential campaign justifies conceiving of the evangelical right as a form 
of "populism," even though, he admits, Robertson's supporters did not emphasize the economic 
egalitarianism of their imputed 19th-century forebears.!’ Hertzke gives inadequate attention, 
however, to the movement's promotion of a qualitatively different, conservative economic 
agenda (both in 1988 and today) - an agenda which is arguably anti-populist or only superficially 


14 | acknowledge that I am taking sides here on a debate within liberalism between one perspective which deals 

critically with the processes by which autonomous individuality develops and a competing perspective which 

contemplates individuals as fully-formed bearers of interests and desires. Among the classical theorists, the first 

approach is represented by Locke and the second by Hobbes; both currents are present in the thought of John Stuart 

Mill. Fer an = provocative analysis of this aspect of Locke's theory, see Uday Singh Mehta, The Anxiety of 
: : p ‘al Thought (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). 
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16 Theodore J. Lowi, The of York: Norton, 1969.) 
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(Washington, DC: Congressional 1993), pp. 4-5, 21, 53. 
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populist in that its policies enhance the fortunes of the economically privileged. Hertzke's central 
contention thus rests on an uncritical devaluation of the evangelical night's economic 
conservatism. 

In contrast to Hertzke, Theodore J. Lowi contends that the evangelical right is inclined 
toward elitism. Lowi, however, asserts that the movement consents to the manipulative 
leadership of secular-conservative "patricians" because of its adherents’ faith in a "transcendent 
moral order." He does not explore the possibility that the evangelical right's friendly relations 
with secular leaders on the right such as Patrick Buchanan might spring from a shared 
commitment to conservative economics. Lowi ultimately joins Hertzke in calling the 
movement's supporters “populists", arguing that the movement is unequivocally anti-capitalist 
because of its concern with regulating the economy on the basis of moral principles.!® Lowi's 
assessment, however, overstates the evangelical right's dedication to a moral economy and 
ignores the movement's broader economic agenda. Condemnations of sexually-explicit movies, 
magazines, and commercials are only a single component of the evangelical right's economic 
program, which also includes anti-tax activism, support for deregulation, and the touting of 
market-based health care reform.!? Invoking the legacy of 19th-century populism is simply not 
sufficient to explain the contemporary evangelical right's embrace of a policy agenda which 
advances the interests of (certain) capitalist elites. 

Other scholars avoid misconstruing the economic ideology of the evangelical right by 
suppressing it altogether. Bruce and his fellow contributors to a recent volume of political- 
scientific essays on the evangelical right vie over the extent to which the movement may be said 
to have succeeded. They share, however, a common willingness to evaluate that success in terms 
of electoral, legislative, administrative, and judicial achievements regarding exclusively socio- 
moral issues such as abortion, school prayer, and gay rights. Bruce, Wilcox, and Moen not only 
leave no place for the evangelical right’s economic conservatism among the movement's core 
values - they furthermore view the movement's concern with economics as evidence that the 
movement has compromised its distinctive identity as it has become more integrated into the 
political mainstream.2° 

Occasionally a text emerges which identifies economic conservatism as integral to 
evangelical-right ideology. It is telling that when Michael Lienesch takes Clyde Wilcox at his 
word and provides a comprehensive description of evangelical-right thinking, he devotes an 
entire chapter to the movement's views on the economy.2! Sara Diamond has drawn critical 
attention to the conservatizing impact within the movement of "prosperity theology,” which 
valorizes personal financial security as evidence of God's blessing and stigmatizes financial need 
as proof of sinfulness.22 While structural economic changes have made Weber's “Protestant 
ethic" obsolete in its original form, a different, contemporary symbiosis of religious morality and 
Capitalist accumulation exists and is in need of further analysis. 

Even authors who take the economic aspects of the evangelical right's ideology seriously, 
however, often miss the mutually reinforcing dynamics which link the movement's economic 
conservatism to its socio-moral conservatism. That is to say: the issues of central importance to 
the movement are at once both socio-moral and economic. On March 9, 1995, Representative 
Bill Archer introduced the House Republican leadership's plan for tax reduction in a speech 
before the Family Research Council (FRC), a leading lobbying organization of the evangelical 


18 Theodore J. Lowi, The End of the Republican Era (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1995), Chapters 
1 and 6. 

19 "Focus on the Family,” July 12-13, 1994; Leslie Kaufman, "Life Beyond God,” The New York Times Magazine, 
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20 See Bruce, 1995, pp. 13-15; Moen, 1995, Pp. 131- 132; and ‘Wilcen, 1995, PP. 28-38. 

21 Michael Lienesch, Redeeming Ame ev an Right (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1993). 


22 Sara Diamond, Spiritual Warfare: The Politics of the Christian Right (Boston: South End Press, 1989), pp. 226- 
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right.2> In its support for Archer's proposal, the FRC demonstrated the dual dimensionality of its 
opposition to what it labels "the homosexual agenda:" its moral-religious condemnation of gay 
and lesbian sexualities was inseparable from its affirmation of a tax code granting financial 
privileges to heterosexual married couples; likewise, its moral-religious hostility toward divorce 
and women's independence from men's "leadership" (especially in child-rearing) was bound up 
with its enthusiasm for the Republican plan to balance the federal budget - a plan which 
presupposed deep spending cuts in social welfare programs that primarily benefit poor women. 
To privilege the socio-moral dimension over the economic dimension of either of these (or 
related) issues is merely to make an arbitrary judgement as to the "true" values of the evangelical 
right. Worse, this tendency forfeits all critical distance from the movement's ideology and gives 
gratuitous support to the movement's leaders. These individuals commonly portray their political 
interests as driven by moral concern and characterize their political-economic commitments as 
only incidentally important, so as to gain legitimacy by appearing to be motivated purely by 
altruism and a sense of what is right.” 

The gravity of these problems notwithstanding, the inadequacy in political scientists’ 
analyses of the evangelical right which I particularly want to address in this paper arises from a 
ceriain failure of imagination. This shortcoming involves an inability or unwillingness to 
speculate upon how evangelical-right ideology might be related to political and economic power 
in ways other than through the explicit demands which comprise the movement's policy agenda. 
Analysts have yet to devote serious contemplation to the rhetorical characteristics of this 
ideology - the formal and stylistic elements involved in the movement's presentation of its 
concerns, as well as the substantive components of the ideology which are not reducible to issue 
positions but which imbue the ideology with a distinct character. Lobbying groups such as the 
Family Research Council may articulate their views to other political operatives inside the 
beltway in the sleek and pragmatic vocabulary of policy negotiation. But when the FRC's parent 
organization, Focus on the Family (Focus), speaks to its 2.1 million constituents about issues 
such as crime, affirmative action, and abortion, it does not simply run down a list of demands: it 
tells stories. Thinking critically about the speech-phenomena which distinguish the evangelical 
right's construction of its narratives can help us see how the movement's ideology both 
unintentionally expresses and actively reproduces structural forms of political and economic 
power. Such an analysis offers the prospect of insights into the political and economic 
implications of this ideology which are inaccessible to an interpretive gaze which remains fixed 
simply upon the movement's policy stands. 

The main portion of this paper furnishes a critical interpretation of one key rhetorical 
pattern which Focus on the Family's story-telling displays. This interpretation demonstrates how 
the figure of the compassionate victim which frequently takes shape in the testimonies of Focus’ 
spokespersons both reflects and reinforces patterns of political and economic domination. 
Through the detailed examination of several such testimonies, I show how the Christ-like 
forgiveness which Focus' victim-figures generally offer to their persecutors gives way to a more 
deeply-rooted orientation toward obeying authority in the interest of self-preservation. As we 
shall see, this leaves Focus’ victim-figures devoid of any capacity or even inclination to resist 
those who mistreat them, short of impulsive or instinctive violence. I conclude, first, that the 
rhetorical figure of the compassionate victim thus involuntarily expresses the historical situation 
in which nonviolent resistance as a means and philosophy of self-empowerment by oppressed 
persons has become a marginalized form of political action. The theory of nonviolent resistance, 
I emphasize, incorporates an understanding of the Christ-like victim which contrasts sharply with 
Focus' - one which urges the personal and public recognition of injustice as an impetus toward 
nonviolent social transformation. This leads to a second conclusion: that Focus' compassionate 
victim-figure reproduces the situation in which the ethic of nonviolent resistance has become 


23 See David E. Rosenbaum, "House's Chief Tax-Writer Offers Cuts of $200 Billion," The New York Times, March 
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marginalized by nurturing a compliant, fearful, and unreflective form of subjectivity among 
Focus’ constituents. In short, my interpretation calls attention to the dialectical relationship that 
subsists between Focus’ ideology and political-economic power. 

Before turning to my own employment of this perspective in an analysis of the 
evangelical right, however, it will be helpful to devote some attention to an earlier study engaged 
from a similar perspective by Theodor W. Adorno. Adorno's theory furnishes not only a 
methodological foundation but also a substantive precedent for the analysis of the evangelical 
right which I undertake. In 1943, during the decade he spent as an emigré scholar in the United 
States, Adorno completed a study entitled ] 

. Thomas was a fundamentalist preacher whose radio sermons on 
behalf of the Christian American Crusade promoted anti-Semitism on the west coast during the 
World War II era. Adorno feared that Thomas’ tiny movement portended the advent of fascism 
on a larger scale in the United States. From our present-day vantage point, however, we may 
view Thomas as a progenitor of today's evangelical right. A brief but critical review of Adorno's 
study of Thomas’ ideology, paying particularly close attention to Adorno's method, offers lessons 
which are valuable to the attempt to conduct a similar analysis of the current-day evangelical 
right. 


Adorno's analysis of Martin Luther Thomas: a critical exposition 


During the years which the members of the Frankfurt Institute for Social Research spent 
as emigrés in the United States (for Adorno, 1938-1948), the project on anti-Semitism sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee (AJC) was both a mainstay of financial support and the 
primary locus of collaborative work. The Authoritarian Personality, which Adorno co-authored 
with several American academics, is today the best-known product of the AJC's massive 
program for research. According to the original conceptions of the project, however, the 
empirical study of subjective, proto-fascist attitudes among individuals, the analysis of which 
became the content of The Authoritarian Personality, was to represent only a fractional 
component of a much broader endeavor. Adorno's study of Martin Luther Thomas’ radio 
addresses, along with studies by Leo Lowenthal and Paul Massing of two other right-wing radio 
preachers on the west coast (George Allison Phelps and Joseph E. McWilliams, respectively), 
comprised the preliminary results of what was intended to be a different, fully developed section 
of the project focusing on the speeches of anti-Semitic agitators. Ultimately, however, this 
portion of the AJC's project yielded only the book Prophets of Deceit (1949) by Lowenthal and 
Norbert Guterman as its published fruits, until the publication in 1975 of the ninth volume of 
Adorno's collected writings which included the Thomas study.2 

The Thomas study and Prophets of Deceit thus emerge out of the same institutional 
context. The two texts moreover share substantive affinities, since Adorno's reflections on 
Thomas’ ideology pre-dated and informed the work by Lowenthal and Guterman. Nevertheless, 
Adorno's study diverges methodologically from traditional-Marxist cultural criticism, while 


25 For a thorough and critical history of the anti-Semitism project, see Rolf Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt School 
[1986] (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1994), pp. 350-380, 408-430. The only other publication to emerge from the 
resesarch on anti-Semitic agitation was a short article entitled "Anti-Semitism and Fascist Propaganda" which 
appeared in 1946 under the joint authorship of Adorno, Lowenthal, and Massing in a book on anti-Semitism edited 
by psychoanalyst and fellow emigré Ermst Simmel. Based on a lecture which Adorno delivered in 1944 at the 
Psychiatric Symposium on Anti-Semitism in San Francisco, this essay emphasized the use of psychoanalytic theory 
to interpret anti-Semitic agitation. Although it was based primarily on the Thomas study, the essay left out virtually 
all speculation as to the relationships between personality disorders or psychological predispositions and 
socioeconomic circumstances, and contained no recommendations for political resistance to fascist agitation. Thus, 
while the essay on anti-Semitism is a more polished and coherent piece of writing than the Thomas study, it omits 
precisely those aspects of Adorno's full-scale analysis of Thomas’ ideology which are of paramount interest in this 
paper. Accordingly, my interpretation here will focus on the Thomas study rather than the anti-Semitism essay. 
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Prophets of Deceit adheres more closely to this kind of interpretation. In the mode of Marxist 
ideology-critique, Lowenthal and Guterman analyze the agitators' ideology in terms of its 
functional contribution to the domination of the ruling class. They claim that the agitators’ 
audience members are commonly prey to feelings of paranoia and helplessness which are the 
result of "the stresses imposed on the individual by the profound transformations taking place in 
[the] economic and social structure." The theorists then argue that the agitator prevents his 
listeners from discerning these “objective causes” of their "social malaise" by aggravating their 
symptoms and conjuring up scapegoat-figures.26 Lowenthal and Guterman thus ground their 
analysis on a Marxist critique of the political economy, and show how the agitational material 
prevents listeners from perceiving more broadly influential justifications of the oppressive 
structure as ideology. 

In a methodological essay, however, Adorno argues that historical circumstances call into 
question the very possibility of ideology-critique. Such critique approaches its object from the 
vantage-point of a social theory which claims to have already achieved a systematic 
demystification of objective conditions, and thus to unmask ideology's supposed transcendence 
of material reality as a deception. In Adorno's view, this sort of critique has become "obsolete" 
because ideologies no longer assert their claims as universal truths but instead openly 
acknowledge the particular interests to which their language is linked. Adorno writes: 


During the bourgeois era, the prevailing theory was the ideology and the opposing praxis was in direct 
contradiction. Today, theory hardly exists any longer and the ideology drones, as it were, from the gears of 
an irresistible praxis. No notion dares to be conceived any more which does not cheerfully include, in all 
camps, ac instructions as to who its beneficiaries are - exactly what the polemics once sought to 
expose. 


In short, Adorno claims, ideology-critique which aims to expose ideas as misrepresentations of 
objective reality has lost its target in the wake of the post-bourgeois social transformations which 
have brought about the rise of monopoly capitalism. 

Adorno contends that this new historical context obligates critical analysis to move 
beyond the paradigm of connecting ideas to interests, for this once-revolutionary paradigm has 
been thoroughly colonized by the forces of domination. Such a movement can only mean a 
renewed concentration on ideological phenomena themselves and the endeavor to generate 
theory from a position immanent to those phenomena. As Adorno puts it, theory must enable 
"the things themselves” to speak for themselves. Adorno designates his alternative method 
"social physiognomy." Instead of defining the object's significance according to a preconceived 
theory of the social totality, social physiognomy identifies the characteristics of the social 
structure by contemplating the minute features of the object: 


...the task of criticism rust be not so much to search for the particular interest-groups to which cultural 
phenomena are to be assigned, but rather to decipher the general social tendencies which are expressed in 
these phenomena and through which the most powerful interests realize themselves. Cultural criticism 
must become social physiognomy.28 


As social physiognomy, cultural criticism becomes "monadologicai": approaching its object 
through immanent critique and thus as a “windowless cell," it treats the object as a compression, 
a distillation, a congealment in miniature of the social totality in which it is historically situated. 
The assumption that any given, particular ideology can be thus viewed as a sociological "monad" 
means that, as such, 


26 Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman, Prophets of Deceit [1949] (Palo Alto, CA: Pacific Books, 1970), pp. 13- 
16. 

27 Theodor W. Adorno, "Cultural Criticism and Society,” in Prisms [1955] (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1990), p. 29. 
28 Adorno, 1990, p. 30. 
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ideology is not simply reducible to a partial interest. It is, as it were, equally near the centre in all its 
pieces. 


For Adorno, therefore, immanent critique oriented toward social physiognomy would be capable 
of demonstrating that the imprint of the social totality persists as deeply in a traditional-Marxist 
ideology-critique of anti-Semitic agitation as in anti-Semitic agitation itself. 

Although the social-physiognomic method takes immanent critique for its starting point, 
however, it still aims toward a transcendent, demystified awareness of history and the object's 
place therein. For Adorno, such transcendence is only possible through dialectical thinking 
which constantly "penetrates" the reified appearances of both concrete phenomena and analytical 
categories. Dialectical criticism, that is, must explode the shells of both its objects and concepts 
which make them appear to be natural, essential things-in-themselves. Such criticism thereby 
manifests these concepts and objects alike as products of historical, social relations. Adorno 
contends that critique can only wrench itself free from the reification which petrifies its object if 
it works dialectically between concept and object, such that each provides the basis for 
submitting the other to critical reflection. For Adorno, historical truth thereby emerges in the 
"force-field" which thought generates between these two terms. 

Nonetheless, Adorno is clear that dialectical criticism must commence through an initial 
crystallization of thought's "spontaneous relation to the object," rather than on the grounds of a 
general critique of the social structure and its ideology. Adorno's study of Martin Luther Thomas 
demonstrates this prioritization of thought's (and the object's) spontaneity. His critique of anti- 
Semitic agitation thus differs from Prophets of Deceit in two specific ways. First, while 
Lowenthal and Guterman organize their study as the linear unfolding of a unified, all- 
encompassing causal scheme, Adormo composes his study as a series of discrete interventions 
which analyze distinct features of the ideological phenomenon one by one, according to each 
one's unique structure. Second, within each of these interventions, Adorno does not begin on the 
level of theory and then move on to contemplate the object's characteristics, but proceeds in the 
inverse fashion. Each intervention follows a series of steps in which Adorno articulates (1) the 
description of the speech-phenomenon he identifies; (2) the social-psychological conditions 
which this phenomenon indicates exist; (3) the socioeconomic circumstances from which these 
conditions spring; and (4) the personality-based psychological mechanism by which Thomas’ 
speech-device exerts certain effects on the individual. In short, Adorno's critique decodes the 
surface-appearance of the ideological material, deriving from it a speculative formulation of the 
dialectical relationship between the individual subject and the social totality. 

A pair of examples will serve to illustrate Adorno's method in action. Adorno names 
Thomas' derision of stoic "self-control" and encouragement of tears and wild rage the "emotional 
release’ device." This speech-device suggests to Adorno that “people want to ‘give in,' to cease to 
be individuals in the traditional sense of a self-sustaining and self-controlled unity." Adorno 
theorizes that people desire to relinquish their psychological coherence as individuals simply 
"because they must,” due to changes in the socioeconomic structure. The post-bourgeois, 
monopolistic structure of the economy, Adorno argues, no longer rewards the “emotional self- 
control" which was the necessary “attitude of the independent individual of the liberal era of free 
competition.” Instead, this new, advanced-capitalist structure demands that people yield to its 
overwhelming, economically proletarianizing and psychologically disintegrating forces. 
According to Adorno, Thomas’ proddings toward "emotional release" conveys to the audience 
that the safety of conformity sanctions their rebellion against traditional social taboos, thereby 
inciting them to irresponsible and even violent behavior in their ego-impoverished state.3! 


29 Adorno, 1990, p. 31 

30 Adorno, 1990, pp. 31, 33. 

31 Theodor W. Adorno, "The Psychological Technique of Martin Luther Thomas’ Radio Addresses” [1943], in 
Gesammelie Schriften 9.1: Soziologische Schriften II (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1975), pp. 19-20. 
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Another example of Adorno's procedure is his analysis of what he calls the “great little 
man" device. Adorno notes that Thomas portrays himself not only as a strong leader but also as 
a humble person who is on "equal footing with those whom he addresses,” and incessantly "plays 
the beggar” by referring to his "financial worries." To Adorno, this rhetorical device 
unintentionally reveals “the universal feeling of insecurity of the masses in the present economic 
phase" in which the individual cannot see "himself as the master of his economic fate any 
longer” but instead feels "himself" to be "the object of huge blind economic forces working upon 
him."2 These forces, Adorno argues, actually can reduce the individual to abject poverty at their 
whim. Adorno speculates that Thomas’ begging provides relief from the fear of sudden 
impoverishment through a psychological mechanism of identification: Thomas 


takes it upon himself psychologically to do the begging himself, to undergo psychologically the very same 
humiliation of which his follower is afraid, and thus to ‘redeem’ him symbolically of the shame of being a 
beggar by assuming this function vicariously and hallowing it, as it were. 


As with Adorno's analysis of the "emotional release’ device,” in this example it is possible to 
retrace the path cut by Adorno's theory, leading from the simple description of an individual 
speech-phenomenon to speculations concerning social-psychological and socioeconomic 
conditions, and finally to postulations of psychological influences. 

The speculations about socioeconomic and social-psychological circumstances which 
Adorno derives from his analysis of Thomas' rhetorical techniques illuminate various aspects of a 
society in which socioeconomic power has been concentrated in the hands of the few, leaving the 
many with profound feelings of helplessness and insecurity. Together, these aspects comprise a 
"physiognomy” of a social structure in which the vanishing of socioeconomic supports for the 
development of individuality has resulted in the spread of conformist impulses. Adorno thus 
moves his critique beyond the position of immanence to the object in which it begins, attaining a 
certain degree of transcendence. He furthermore generates a dialectical representation of 
Thomas’ ideology, insofar as he first exposes the social totality's formative influences on the 
specific features of this ideology, and then shifts attention to this ideology's nurture of 
psychological traits which perpetuate the social totality. Adorno thereby demonstrates how 
Thomas’ ideology both reflects the social totality's characteristics, and reproduces the totality by 
constituting subjects in accordance with those characteristics. 

The procedure by which Adorno arrives at the representation of this relationship, 
however, fails to fulfill the criteria for dialectical cultural criticism which Adorno himself 
formulates. Adorno sets the dialectic in motion, in that he uses social-theoretical concepts (ideas 
drawn from Marxism and Freudian psychoanalysis) to reflect critically on the objects of 
interpretation (the speech-phenomena of Thomas’ ideology). But the dialectic is abruptly 
truncated: Adomo's interpretation never gains critical-reflective distance on the social- 
theoretical concepts he employs. The absence of this moment of the dialectic transgresses 
Adorno's own injunction that theory must display unyielding "intransigence towards all 
reification," since his critique mobilizes social-theoretical concepts as though they were natural, 
self-evident truths.34 Instead of generating a dialectical force-field between concept and object, 
Adorno produces a unidirectional, linear flow of critical energy from concept to object. 

How might Adorno have submitted his social-theoretical concepts to greater critical 
reflection in the Thomas study? To begin with, he might have tried to render those concepts 
more specifically and precisely, perhaps explicitly drawing on empirically-developed ideas from 
Marxist political economy instead of evoking vague spectres of "huge blind economic forces."35 


32 Adorno, 1975, p. 30. 

33 Adorno, 1975, p. 30. 

34 Adorno, 1990, p. 31. 

35 Then again, the intellectual resources in Marxist political economy which were available to Adomo in 1943 were 
considerably less extensive (and more heavily under the sway of Stalinism) than those which exist today. Still, 
Adorno had previously worked more closely with colleagues from the Institute for Social Research in Frankfurt who 
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Nevertheless, these precautions alone would not have released the dialectic from its suspension. 
This liberation of thought could only have arisen from a qualitatively new development of the 
relationship between the concepts and objects mobilized within the critique. The employment of 
social-theoretical concepts formulated with greater empirical rigor would only have tightened the 
relationship which Adorno actually did construct between concepts and objects - though this in 
itself would have been a salutary effect. 

Other writings by Adorno provide clues as to how this qualitatively different phase of the 
relationship between objects of interpretation and analytical concepts might have emerged. In 
his 1931 inaugural lecture, "The Actuality of Philosophy," Adorno distinguishes between the 
responsibilities of science and philosophy regarding social analysis. According to Adorno, 
philosophy need not occupy itself with the task of fashioning and refashioning concepts on the 
basis of cumulative empirical observations - that is the job of science. Adorno asserts that it is 
the unique burden of philosophy, however, to bring about the transcendence of scientific truth by 
deploying concepts in ways which break open closed circles of scientific meaning. In other 
words, the work of philosophy has less to do with how concepts are constructed than what is 
done with them. When certain concepts culled from empirical science are juxtaposed to one 
another, Adorno argues (inspired by the thinking of his friend and colleague Walter Benjamin), 
that "constellation" of conceptual elements can stretch the capacities of those concepts to throw 
light on historical truth beyond the limits imposed upon them by their original intended meanings 
(and theoretical contexts). Adorno contends that this is precisely Marx's achievement in 
formulating the notion of the "commodity structure" by critically appropriating and reconfiguring 
the traditional concepts of bourgeois political economy.*6 

Conceiving of Adorno's social physiognomy of Thomas’ ideology as potentially such a 
constellation solves the puzzle of how critical-reflective distance on the social-theoretical 
concepts employed in the Thomas study might have been gained on the basis of the intellectual 
resources available within the critique, rather than with the addition of more empirical 
information from without. That physiognomy is composed of psychoanalytic concepts, on the 
one hand, and political-economic concepts, on the other hand. Reflectivity on those concepts 
could have sprung from the deliberate juxtaposition of those two kinds of concepts with one 
another, and the attempt to articulate the meaning of their association. Adorno's psychoanalytic 
and political-economic ideas already appear alongside one another in the analysis as it stands. 
Adorno states pointedly in his inaugural lecture, however, that the construction of constellations 
must be an intentional act on the part of the interpreter.*’ In other words, the key missing 
ingredient of the Thomas study is reflection by Adorno on the conjunction between 
psychological regression and economic centralization, or what might be called the "regressive" 
quality of the political economy. Adorno could have used the psychoanalytic concepts to which 
his analysis gives rise as a new and distinctive way of writing about monopoly capitalism - a 
novel deployment of language which would have provoked the reader to a different 
understanding of the political-economic structure, as well as carrying the conquest of reification 
to another level. 38 


studied political economy, and his unfortunate intellectual isolation from them was to some degree a matter of 
choice. See Wiggershaus, 1994, Chapters 1 and 2. 

36 Theodor W. Adomo, "The Actuality of Philosophy” [1931], Telos 10.1 (Spring 1977), 120-133. 

37 Adomo writes: "In regard to the manipulation of conceptual material by philosophy, I speak purposely of 
grouping and trial arrangement, of constellation and construction. The historical images, which do not constitute the 
meaning of being (Dasein) but dissolve and resolve its questions are not simply self-given. They do not lie 
organically ready in history; not showing (Schau) or intuition is required to become aware of them. They are not 
magically sent by the gods to be taken in and venerated. Rather, they must be produced by human beings and are 
legitimated in the last analysis alone by the fact that reality crystallizes about them in striking conclusiveness 
(Evidenz)." Adorno, 1977, p. 131. 

38 Several years after writing the Thomas study, Adorno wrote an aphorism included in the third part of Minima 
Moralia which achieved a more vivid representation of the dialectical relationship between a certain social- 
psychological condition and socioeconomic circumstances. Reflecting on the phenomenon of persecution anxiety, 
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Using this critical but sympathetic appraisal of the Thomas study as a methodological 
guide, I would like to turn back now to the analysis of the current-day evangelical right. In the 
remainder of this paper I will present my own interpretation of one aspect of the ideology of 
Focus on the Family, which is among the most influential organizations of this present-day 
movement. Before proceeding with this analysis, however, I wish to clarify the central 
differences between my approach and that which Adorno takes in his study of Martin Luther 
Thomas. 

My adaptation of Adorno's method is qualified in an especially important sense, in that I 
pursue the critique beyond the premature stopping-place at which Adorno abandons it in the 
Thomas study. That is, I do not simply use empirical, social-scientific concepts to illuminate the 
meaning of the ideological phenomenon, but also let the phenomenon evoke new dimensions of 
meaning in those concepts. 

My interpretation also differs from Adorno's critique in my construction of the dialectic 
between social conditions and the ideological phenomenon under examination. While Adorno 
relies on psychoanalytic categories to conceptualize the processes which mediate the formation 
of a certain type of subjectivity by the social structure, I concentrate on the mediating function of 
religious culture in this regard. I deny neither the validity of composing theories of personality 
structures nor the potential benefit of using these theories to understand individual-level 
implications of social-structural tendencies. We miss a crucial aspect of how subjectivities are 
constituted, however, if we forego consideration of the cultural contexts in which the ideational 
phenomena we analyze are articulated. In his study of Thomas, Adorno treats the religious 
culture in which this preacher-cwn-agitator operates as though it has completely lost its 
distinctive substance, leaving only "neutralized residues" which merely reinforce the social 
authority of the administrated market.3? While Adorno's evaluation of fundamentalist 
Christianity was pat and dismissive fifty years ago, to follow his lead in the aftermath of the 
post- 1960 explosion of evangelical churches and other subcultural institutions would be simply 
irresponsible. Therefore, my interpretation of Focus on the Family pays close attention to the 
beliefs and attitudes commonly accepted in evangelical subcultures, in conceiving of the manner 
in which social conditions constitute the historical subject. Nevertheless, I do not take these 
religious-cultural ideas at face-value (as political scientists have done) but evaluate them 
critically. Through their manifestations within Focus’ ideology, I argue, these ideas contribute to 
the entrenchment of domination by encouraging a subjectivity which is receptive to domination. 

Finally, I conceptualize the objective pole of the dialectic between Focus’ ideology and 
the social structure in political-economic terms rather than in socioeconomic terms. Critics of 
Adorno have justly pointed out that the persuasiveness of his cultural criticism was diminished to 
the extent that his conceptions of the social structure, for most of his career, were based on 


Adorno wrote: "This pathic mechanism harmonizes with the social one prevalent today, whereby those socialized 
into desperate isolation hunger for community and flock together in cold mobs. So folly becomes an epidemic: 
insane sects grow with the same rhythm as big organizations.... The fulfillment of persecution-fantasies springs from 
their affinity to bloody realities." Theodor W. Adorno, Minima Moralia [1951] (London: Verso, 1991), p. 163. It 
must also be remembered, however, that Adomo criticized the categories of psychoanalysis itself as reflections of 
bourgeois domination. Adorno argued that Freud's theory “unintentionally reproduced" the "dual hostility towards 
mind and pleasure" characteristic of bourgeois society and that Freud's "dissection of man into his faculties" was "a 
projection of the division of labour onto its pretended subjects, inseparable from the interest in deploying and 
manipulating them to greater advantage." Adorno, 1991, pp. 60-64. 

39 Adomo elaborates his theory of religion (and, in particular, Christianity) in the twentieth century in The 
Authoritarian Personality. On an individual level, Adomo argues, religious doctrine is "‘consumed' in a haphazard 
way as a ‘cultural good." Adorno contends that concern for the “specific content" of such doctrine is replaced by the 
mechanical acceptance of the doctrine's "formal constituents” which “are apt to be congealed into mere formulae." 
On the level of the community, Adorno adds, religion's "preservation in a noncommitial ideological form" 

transforms it into a "'social cement” which is useful to "the maintenance of the status quo." From T.W. Adormo, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York: 
American Jewish Committee, 1950), in Adorno, 1975, pp. 431-435. 
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problematic theories of advanced capitalism developed by some of his colleagues during the 
1930's.“ The frustrating vagueness with which Adorno deploys terms such as "monopoly" and 
"the administrated world" results from his unwillingness to call these theories into question, and 
thus perhaps to gain a more nuanced understanding of what Habermas calls the repoliticization of 
socioeconomic relations in advanced-capitalist societies.4! In short, while critical theory today 
must transcend the substantive and methodological boundaries erected by political science, 
neither can it do without political science. Thus, the social-structural characteristics which my 
interpretation of Focus on the Family discusses are defined from an intellectual standpoint that 
sees political power and economic power as always constituting one another. 


Focus on the Family: a brief sketch of the organization and its history 


Focus on the Family was founded in 1977, when psychologist and professor James 
Dobson opened a small office in California and began producing weekly radio broadcasts 
featuring evangelical perspectives on family-related issues such as disciplining children and 
divorce. Since this inauspicious beginning, Focus has grown to become by far the wealthiest and 
most heavily-staffed institution of the evangelical right. Focus’ operating budget for fiscal year 
1995 is $101 million. Raised primarily through individual contributions, the budget for Focus' 
not-for-profit enterprises has risen every year since 1977 and has more than doubled since 1990. 
From its vast, cross-shaped corporate headquarters in Colorado Springs, Focus’ 1,000 employees 
respond to 10,000 letters from constituents every day, mail copies of Dobson's monthly letter to 
2.1 million people, and receive 200,000 visitors per year.4? 

Although Focus boasts 52 separate "ministries," ranging from the publication of books 
and 11 periodicals to a summer basketball camp, Focus' signature project is still radio 
broadcasting. The half-hour talk show which Dobson has hosted since the organization's birth, 
also called "Focus on the Family," is currently carried every weekday on over 2,000 stations in 
the United States and about 5,000 stations world-wide.43 The format of this program is usually a 
casual, studio conversation between Dobson, co-host Mike Trout, and one or several featured 
guests. Dobson's guests may be nationally prominent public figures such as William Bennett, 
popular voices within the evangelical subculture like Campus Crusade for Christ leader Reverend 
Bill Bright, or ordinary folks testifying to their personal experiences. In any case, the on-air 
discussions are uniformly good-natured and free of substantive disagreement. The radio 
programs thus function in part as effective advertisements for the multitude of taped and textual 
"resources" produced by Focus’ other subdivisions, although listeners certainly tune in to the 
shows for the advice and entertainment they offer in themselves. To the extent that listeners 
reflect the demographics of Focus’ mailing list, they are "largely women ages 30-49;" the "vast 
majority" are married with two or more children; about half have four-year college or post- 
graduate degrees (80% have at least some college education); 86% are Protestants; and fully 75% 
have listened to "Focus on the Family" for five or more years.“ 

Focus’ ideology takes shape at the murky intersection of evangelical popular culture and 
conservative politics. Dobson's traditional, family-centered themes such as teen sexuality, home 


40 For critical reviews of Adorno's pre-war collaborations with political economists under the auspices of the 
Institute for Social Research, see Axel Honneth, The Critique of Power (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1991), Part I; and 
Wiggershaus, 1994, Chapters 1 and 2. 

41 See Jiirgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis [1973] (Boston: Beacon Press, 1975), pp. 50-75. 

42 Gustav Niebuhr, "Advice for Parents and for Politicians: Religious Group Speaks to Family Issues and to the 
Right,” The New York Times, May 30, 1995, p. A12; Laura Sessions Stepp, "The Empire Built on Family & Faith," 
Washington Post, August 8, 1990, pp. C1-C3. 

43 Niebuhr, 1995. 

44 Warren Epstein and Rick Ansorge, "The Ministry of Influence," Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph , March 8, 
1993, pp. Al, A4-A5; Niebuhr, 1995. 
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management, and parenting have never been without political reverberations in an era in which 
moral revanchism has assumed a key role within conservative discourses. Nonetheless, 
commentators often remark on Focus’ trend toward more heavy and explicit involvement in 
politics since about 1988, a trend which has affected the content of Focus' radio programming.*9 
In 1990, the Washington Post declared that Dobson had "gone political,” observing that the 
Family Research Council (FRC), Focus' "lobbying/research arm," had emerged as one of the 
most powerful evangelical-right lobbying groups in Washington and that Focus had formed 17 
new state policy councils to "conduct research and provide information, lobby legislators and 
establish political action committees" in individual states.46 Focus' radio shows have reflected 
this organizational diversification and expansion, inasmuch as more programs during the past 5-7 
years have been expressly devoted to discussions of public policy than previously. Dobson has 
used his electronic pedestal to muster opposition to national legislation (such as efforts to 
regulate home-schooling), promote state citizens’ initiatives (such as Colorado's anti-gay 
Amendment 2), and encourage participation in Focus' grassroots political mobilization campaign, 
a series of “Community Impact Seminars" sponsored in conjunction with Focus' (now 35) state 
policy councils in all regions of the country.47 

Yet the political quality of Focus’ ideology is not solely a function of the opinions it 
registers on public policy issues. Rather, as I will demonstrate, this political character inheres in 
the form and substance of the seemingly most "personal" as well as the most obviously 
“political” aspects of the ideology. Dobson and his organization have announced that they are 
waging a "cultural war" for the soul of the nation, and that they find political action an 
insufficient but necessary means for fighting certain battles. They have steadfastly advocated 
conservative positions on the full litany of issues central to the evangelical right, from abortion 
and school prayer to the balanced budget amendment and regressive tax changes. Their 
organizational development indicates that they are prepared to fight for their priorities in most of 
the ways that political scientists have considered relevant to the overall movement's mobilization 
and success. Beyond these intentional forms of political activism and expression, however, there 
are “unintentional truths” regarding Focus' significatory and effectual position in relation to 
broadly-conceived structures of political-economic power which can only be elicited from Focus’ 
ideology with the dialectical method of analysis which I propose to employ. 

I will now present a portion of my interpretation to show how this approach is both 
possible and fruitful. The material for this analysis has been taken mainly from several of my 
transcriptions of Focus' radio broadcasts over the past year.*8 I also refer briefly to my notes and 
literature from two Community Impact Seminars which I attended in 1994, one in the town of 


45 Dobson enjoyed some prominence as a national political figure throughout the 1980's, by virtue of his 
appointments to President Carter's White House Conferences on the Family in 1980 and to numerous executive 
advisory committees under President Reagan. Focus' monthly magazine devoted to political activism, Citizen, 
began publication in 1987. Focus’ first demonstration of its constituency's “political muscle" came in 1988, when 
supporters made over 500,000 phone calls to Congress in one day to protest the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 
1987. Dobson had sparked epqeeien to the law by — A an incredible intrusion into 0 religious liberties." See 
Anti-Defamation League, The Re ‘ ol & ' “a (New York: Anti- 
Defamation League, 1994), p. 77. 

46 Stepp, 1990, p. C1. 

47 "Media Hysterics Over Amendment 2," Citizen, February 15, 1993, pp. 6-7; John W. Kennedy, "Mixing Politics 
and Piety,” Christianity Today News, August 15, 1994, pp. 42-43. 

48 | have selected these broadcasts, in turn, from among the 65 programs I monitored and transcribed from July, 
1994 to June, 1995. I chose these 65 shows for close examination because they represented both a wide range of 
thematic material (the full gamut of political issues important to Focus, editions devoted to an assortment of family 
dysfunctions, and programs in which the organization's religious commitment was made explicit to greater and 
lesser degrees); a diversity of rhetorical styles and formats (both personal testimony and professional analysis, and 
both individual speeches and roundtable discussions); and a variety of types of guests (ordinary believers, 
mainstream public figures, and evangelical leaders). 
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Kennewick in eastern Washington (July 9, 1994) and the other in a suburb of Rochester, New 
York (December 3, 1994). 


Focus' ideology interpreted: the compassionate victim-figure and the marginalization of 
nonviolent resistance 


(i) General background: the Janus-face of Focus’ ideology 


Dobson's radio programs foster a sense of hopeful expectation that cultural and personal 
renewal are imminently attainable, even though they require strenuous effort. Dobson and Trout 
constantly offer their "encouragement" to those who are having difficulty persevering, and ask in 
return for "encouragement" from their listeners.49 They marvel at the progress of "the Church" - 
its growing influence in local communities, its unleashing of a new movement for spiritual purity 
and responsibility among men (Promise Keepers), and its quiet but decisive effects in 
transforming individual lives. 

Counterposed to this positive and constructive current within Focus’ rhetoric, however, is 
a grim preoccupation with the forces of destruction which ostensibly run rampant through 
contemporary society. Whether rendered in the detached tone of the scientific professional or the 
tearful testimony of the individual witness, Focus' discourse constantly gravitates toward tales of 
horror and suffering. The opening moments of the Community Impact Seminar are emblematic 
of this tendency. Focus’ seminar leaders try to evoke passion for civic involvement by telling the 
audience three stories in which innocent people become the helpless victims of evil in situations 
one would commonly expect to be safe - a dentist's office, in which a woman is infected by the 
AIDS virus carried secretly by her dentist; a hospital, where an elderly man battles an impassive 
"medical establishment" which wants to remove his comatose wife from life-support equipment; 
even a pastor's office, in which a young boy telephones dial-a-porn services and later assaults a 
little girl.5° 

It is obvious, though not stated outright, that Focus means to use these anecdotes to ignite 
or reinforce the audience's opposition to what Focus calls "the homosexual agenda," euthanasia, 
and pornography. What are the politics, however, of the specific speech-device with which 
Focus makes its case? How, and why, does Focus construct its victim-figures in the context of 
its attempts to garner support for political issue positions? These rhetorical characteristics have 
their own valences with political and economic power which are neither reducible to nor 
canceled by the policy stands they convey. 

In what follows I lay out a description of a specific phenomenon of Focus' rhetoric, which 
I call the figure of the compassionate victim, by examining several of Focus' stories of 
victimization. I then theorize the connection between this figure and broad tendencies 
concerning the kinds of political responses which are available to the actual victims, conceived in 
terms of socioeconomic groups, to whom Focus’ imagined victim-figures correspond. Before 
arriving at a conceptualization of this connection, however, I explore the mediating significance 
of the religious culture of evangelicalism which constitutes a backdrop of language and tradition 
- of meaning - for Focus’ communications. Ultimately, I articulate a notion of not only the 
shaping of this religious culture by the political economy, but also the constitution of the political 
economy according to patterns which can be illuminated by the critical use of evangelical 
language. These patterns comprise an overall physiognomy which I refer to as the 
"fundamentalism" of the current political economy. 


49 "Focus on the Family,” January 13, 16-17, 1995. 


50 John Eldredge and Greg Jesson, Community Impact Curriculum (Colorado Springs: Focus on the Family, May, 
1993), pp. 1-2. Focus’ Community Impact Seminars strictly adhere to this curriculum, which is distributed to 
attendees at the end of the day-long event. The Seminars vary little from place to place, and from time to time, 
differing mainly in superficial features such as the local coloring which the hosts give to their jokes to establish a 
sense of familiarity and ease. 


The testimony of Margie Mayfield, an evangelical-Christian homemaker who is abducted 
by a rapist-murderer in her San Antonio neighborhood, exemplifies the forgiving posture of 
many of Focus’ victim-figures. In a tape broadcast on Dobson's radio program, Mayfield relates 
her story of being kidnapped in the parking lot of her local K-Mart by an armed man who, she 
says, “had been on the FBI ten-most-wanted list... for the last ten years,... had raped and brutally 
murdered women all over the country, and was known for his intense hate for women." Ignorant 
of her attacker's history and buoyed by "the spirit of God" which is "mighty" within her, 
Mayfield realizes at once that this man's soul is the site of a spiritual battle in which her own 
Christian influences are needed. (She knows this because the man, named Stephen Morin, 
appears “satanic” and is “crying and shaking" as though possessed by demons, but mentions that 
he had spontaneously wandered into a church earlier that day and "didn't know what to do.”) 
Mayfield places her hands upon her assailant, not heeding his warnings that he will shoot her if 
she does not stay sitting on her hands in her car, and declares her “authority over every demonic 
force" within the man in the name of Jesus. Mayfield "witnesses" to Morin, announcing to him 
that accepting Jesus can save him from eternal damnation. Telling him that she is not afraid of 
him because “perfect love casts out fear," she gives him cash from her electronic teller and drives 
with him to a nearby town without attempting to escape. Mayfield finally inspires her would-be 
brutalizer to beg Jesus for mercy, become "born again” right there in the car, and proclaim his 
intention to give up a life of crime and instead "tell people about Jesus Christ." Morin then lets 
Mayfield go free and soon afterward gives himself up to the police. He eventually is executed 
for the murder he had committed just prior to abducting Mayfield, but spends his finai days 
evangelizing in prison and dies "with a testimony on his lips.">! 

Margie Mayfield is a paradoxical sort of victim, at once both utterly helpless and in 
complete control of the situation. Indeed, her authority in her relationship with her attacker 
depends upon her maintaining a position of helplessness. She insists on being told nothing about 
the villain's previous misdeeds, thus declining any information which might increase her capacity 
to evaluate the danger she is in and develop a strategy for avoiding harm. She willingly fulfills 
the kidnapper's needs for her money, time, and companionship. Ultimately, Mayfield regains her 
personal safety by dismissing all concern for it: her survival depends on her renunciation of all 
her earthly powers, rational and physical, and her complete submission to God's "plan" to use her 
to lead the man to a spiritual rebirth. It also depends, finally, on an uncompromised commitment 
to meeting hatred with love and compassion rather than hatred. 

The model after which Mayfield's character is fashioned is, of course, Jesus himself. In 
this story Mayfield follows Jesus' example and fulfills his commandments in starkly literal terms. 
Her narrative evokes numerous parallels with biblical passages: Jesus spending time in the 
company of prostitutes and thieves, dismissing their wrongdoings as irrelevant if they will only 
turn and love God; Jesus commanding his disciples to offer their coat to a robber who demands 
only their shirt, and to walk ten miles with the highwayman who would force them to walk only 
one mile with him; Jesus carrying his cross for the crucifiers; Jesus attaining ultimate power by 
being rendered completely helpless and humiliated, submitting to the will of "the Father." 
Mayfield personifies fidelity to Jesus' words that anyone who seeks to save her life will lose it, 
and that people must love their enemies.>? 

Mayfield thus models the figure of the compassionate, Christ-like victim for Focus’ 
audience. Her story seems intended to provide listeners with living proof that unwavering 
adherence to Christ's difficult law of love is possible and something for which to strive. Yet the 
very constancy of Mayfield's compassion renders her status as an exemplary victim questionable. 
Mayfield's reaction to her situation is virtually automatic, offering negligible evidence that she 
has actually had to strive at all to attain her capacity for Christ-like compassion. Mayfield does 
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not rely on her earthly strengths, but she also does not make any effort to renounce doing so; nor 
does she struggle against any impulse to show anger or hatred toward the man who threatens her. 
By her account, neither self-interested thinking nor retaliatory violence nor the tiniest hint of 
malice even occurs to her as a possibility. Even Jesus overturned the tables of the money- 
changers, called the Pharisees "vipers," and agonized in the Garden of Gethsemane.*? As 
arduous as it would be to follow Jesus' example, to emulate Mayfield would be a more 
formidable task - as a model of compassion, she is even less prone to human distractions than the 
"Son of God." 

Dobson concludes the program by marveling at what he views as Mayfield's unparalleled 
demonstration of "faith in action." This faith, however, ultimately does not consist in any 
struggle to exercise compassion. No conflict between the needs of self and other, the resolution 
of which in favor of the other would require the fortitude of faith, ever emerges. Mayfield's 
faith, as well as her compassion, do not involve a heroic overcoming of self-centered 
inclinations. Instead, according to her testimony, those inclinations are simply rendered 
inoperative by the divine power which breaks into the profane realm and takes control of her: 


‘Course he assured me not to try anything funny; but I wasn't about to, you know, it wasn't even in my heart 
to try anything like that, because the compassion of Jesus Christ just overwhelmed me. I had a lot of 
compassion for this man that goes - when you walk in the Spirit of God it goes against your natural mind; 
your natural mind is repulsed, almost, by this individual, but the love of God is a love that knows no 
barriers, it is beyond the sense realm, beyond the reason realm, it goes beyond that. It's the capacity to love 
the unlovable and to go beyond feeling or reason....>4 


Mayfield's description of being "overwhelmed" by unconditional love seems genuine and heart- 
felt. Her words are jarring, however, in their unmitigated suppression of the injustice of her 
situation. Her statements cast an aura of necessity around her predicament, and in the haze of 
this aura the simple, awful fact of her suffering recedes from view. In short, Mayfield's faith 
consists in her conceding to let a transcendent force erase her experience as a victim, rather than 
in an attempt by her to accept and grapple with that experience and bring it with her as she walks 
the path of Christ. Ultimately, this deprives her compassion of its individual substance: her 
capacity for Christ-like love descends upon her from without, rather than emerging from within. 

The only impediment to Mayfield's faith is the possibility that she might panic, losing her 
trust in divine providence and leaving God's orders unfulfilled. Mayfield's sure step falters only 
once: she suddenly feels afraid when she telephones her husband to tell him she is alright, 
wondering when she will see her family again. She quickly resorts to prayer, however, taking 
“authority over the spirit of fear," and resolving not to "try to play God" but to follow God's 
guidance concerning "exactly what to do." Mayfield does not define the fear she resists, nor does 
she even own it as something internal - even here, a confrontation with her personal experience 
fails to take shape. Her faith, and the compassion which is its ready-to-wear accessory, are 
contingent upon the simple matter of whether she will remain "calm" and stick to God's "plan" or 
lose her grip in the face of peril. Dobson remarks approvingly that Mayfield "kept her wits about 
her," "kept her confidence," and "kept her cool" - and in the end, that is the definitive content of 
her "faith in action."55 

In sum, Mayfield's testimony transforms the ethical problem of responding to 
victimization with compassion into the technical problem of maintaining a calm disposition and 
effectively fulfilling commands. Mayfield matter-of-factly states that she believes God "used" 
her "like a piece of bait" to win Morin's soul because she was "willing to be obedient," and adds 
that she was only able to feel "love and compassion" for Morin because God had "programmed" 
her to speak in Jesus' name.5® In the absence of any substantively ethical dilemma for the 
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protagonist, in turn, the lesson of the narrative devolves upon her success in preserving herself 
from harm through her technical proficiency in hanging on to her "wits" and following God's 
directions. This is ironic, for self-preservation is exactly the value which the story purports to 
debunk on a superficial level. Although Mayfield's fight for survival is hardly a fight at all, her 


survival remains on center-stage as the story's happy denouement. Mayfield admonishes her 
listeners: 


... when you're walking with the spirit of God, you obey Him, because if you don’t you might end up dead. 
I could have ended up dead, trying anything....°7 


The transcendent necessity which compels her to be "obedient to the spirit of God," ostensibly 
contrary to her natural inclinations (and her reason),>® ends up being directed toward the 
fulfillment of natural necessity.59 Indeed, transcendent and natural necessity become fused into a 
single entity: the execution of God's "plan" results in simply a more durable kind of self- 
preservation than that which is available on earth. Mayfield's story thus sanctifies purposive- 
rational, self-interested thought and action by merging them with obedience to the instrumental 
requirements of this overarching "plan". The figure of the compassionate victim thereby fades 
into that of the dutiful functionary, who obeys because her survival is at stake. 

Other broadcasts of the FOF radio program reiterate the metamorphosis of this victim- 
figure. An additional example appears in Dobson's discussion with two evangelical leaders, one 
white and one black, who are involved with inner-city ministries and have co-authored a book on 
racial reconciliation. The African-American minister, Raleigh Washington, describes how he 
was denied the fulfillment of a promising military career and discharged without retirement 
benefits when false accusations were made against him by a white, racist general. Nevertheless, 
Washington asserts, he “had no bitterness" because of "the joy of [his] salvation" and the "call on 
[his] life to ministry." As a result, he claims, God provided him with a lawyer who worked on 


his case for nine years without pay and eventually secured Washington's retirement pay. 
Washington also recalls an evening in which he was refused service in a series of white 
restaurants in Lawrence, Indiana, in 1960, until he and his three (white) fellow servicemen were 
finally allowed to eat dinner at the fourth (and most expensive) place they tried. According to 
Washington, he offered to go his own way and let his three friends eat, but one of the others, a 
soldier named Lou Taglia, insisted that they stay together and eventually even paid for 
Washington's meal. Washington reminisces: 


When I remember Lawrence, I don't remember all of the racism I faced. I remember the love of one man, 
Lou Taglia, who made a difference. And that's what Christ has done - his death at Calvary - he's died to 
break down the dividing wall of hostility, and if white brothers and sisters will go out of their way 
intentionally and express love, it will erase an awful lot of sin.6° 


As Washington himself puts it, the sin of racism is to be "erased" rather than acknowledged and 
worked through, on both the individual and social levels. The faith which ostensibly enables 
Washington to accept the hand of reconciliation held out by those who have victimized him does 
not require him to own and confront his experiences of victimization but simply blots them out 
of his memory - much as the scuttling of affirmative action programs, which Washington favors, 
would blot out the memory of racism on a social scale. For Washington, as for Mayfield, the 
ethical challenge of transforming personal suffering into the foundation of Christ-like love is 
replaced by the simple choice of accepting or rejecting God's orchestration of his destiny. As in 
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Mayfield's narrative, moreover, in Washington's story consistent obedience by the protagonist 
results in the satisfaction of his personal needs - in his case, income security and a fine meal. 

As a compassionate victim-figure, however, Washington is different from Mayfield in 
that for Washington resistance to the victimizer is conceivably a viable course of action. For 
example, Washington never explains why he and his friends did not challenge the racism of the 
restaurant personnel but simply acquiesced to their discriminatory actions. Unlike Mayfield, 
Washington does not report having to stare down the barrel of a gun held by his victimizer. 
Nevertheless, Washington does not even raise the possibility of his own active resistance of 
racism. Instead, he makes the establishment of racial harmony essentially contingent upon the 
good will of whites, remaining silent on the question of how African-Americans themselves 
might act to overcome their historical oppression. Without Washington's acknowledgement of 
the personal impact of his experiences of injustice, however, the motivation for resistance can 
scarcely arise. Washington, the victim of injustice, thus ends up unnecessarily in the same 
helpless position as Mayfield, the victim of violence. 

In another broadcast series, Dobson hosts two mother-daughter pairs, the younger 
members of which survived attempts by their mothers to have them aborted. Both daughters 
state their convictions that divine intervention prevented them from being killed by the abortion 
procedures to which they were submitted while in the womb. Dobson and his guests place 
special emphasis, however, on the unreserved way in which the two girls have each forgiven 
their mothers for trying to have them aborted. For example, the following exchange takes place 
between Dobson and Gianna Jesson, one of the daughters: 


Dobson: Gianna, have you met your biological mother? [Gianna is adopted.] 

Jesson: No, I haven't... but let me say that I have forgiven her totally for what she's done because I've 
been forgiven on the cross. 

Dobson: You're not angry at her? 

Jesson: Not at all, I have totally forgiven this woman. 

Dobson: If she were sitting here, what would you say to her? 

Jesson: I would say, I forgive you for what you've done, and ask her if she knows the Lord, ask her what 
was going on, what were her circumstances, just talk to her and just find out a little bit....©! 


Jesson and the other girl, Heidi Huffman, subsequently stress that they have forgiven not only 
their own mothers but also the "angry" members of the "pro-abortion" forces whom they have 
encountered in speaking out publicly against abortion. On occasion, they say, these women have 
even declared to their faces that they would have wanted their mothers’ abortions to have 
succeeded. Jesson recalls her reaction to one such incident: 


... | wasn't hurt by that because I knew where she was coming from, and so that was OK; and so later, 
afterwards, I went up and I gave her a hug and I said, well, have a nice day, just to let her know that it was 
OK that she felt differently than I did but that didn't change what God had called me to do. ®2 


Like Mayfield and Washington, both Jesson and Huffman show boundless compassion for their 
persecutors. Once again, however, this compassion seems disconcertingly effortless. That is, 
their compassion is not based on their having worked through their experiences but rather on the 
impact of those experiences simply having been wiped out by an act from above. 

Indeed, as victims-within-the-womb, Jesson and Huffman offer images of the ideal 
victim, in the terms defined by Focus’ figure of the compassionate victim. Their stories 
epitomize the irony of Focus' compassionate victims offering forgiveness without personally 
coming to grips with the mistreatment they claim to be forgiving: their having been aborted as 
fetuses does not even belong to the realm of their experiences as independent individuals, 
making the confrontation of those experiences a practical impossibility. Likewise, the girls’ 
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narratives cement the position of the compassionate victim-figure as one in which resistance is 
not an option, for as fetuses they are completely unable to resist being aborted. More precisely, 
they are only able to resist by virtue of their physical instincts for survival, which is presumably 
what Dobson has in mind when he attributes Huffman's having lived through being aborted to 
her being "a survivor" and Jesson's to her being “a fighter." Once again, divine and natural 
necessity become inseparable, and the sheer survival of the protagonists becomes the motivation 
for their faith, the root of their compassion, and the main point of the story. In sum, the fetus is 
the perfect compassionate victim: it is capable of neither self-reflection nor autonomous 
resistance, and it cannot do otherwise than obey its natural instinct for self-preservation. 


ii) D ‘ctim-f 


Inasmuch as Mayfield, Washington, and Jesson and Huffman all display the 
characteristics summarized immediately above, they undermine the very example they seem 
intended to convey - the example of a loving, Christ-like response to harsh or even murderous 
mistreatment. This does not mean, however, that Focus’ ideology thereby loses its consistency 
with evangelical theology. As the citations above illustrate, evangelicals tend to view Calvary as 
the central reference-point according to which Christian ethics are to be defined. Evangelical 
christology, however, particularly in its more fundamentalist variants, conceives of the 
crucifixion less as an organic outgrowth of the ethical teachings of the gospels than as the 
technical linchpin of God's master-scheme of salvation. According to the doctrine of the 
"blood atonement," Jesus’ tortuous death provides tangible restitution for every human 
transgression against God's loving and perfect nature. Jesus’ sufferings are substituted for the 
agonies which would otherwise be justly demanded to punish sinful human beings. His sacrifice 
furnishes the compensation which satisfies the vengeful aspect of God's being and makes it 
possible for human beings - at least, for those who willfully accept God's grace - to enter into the 
divine presence. 

Dobson himself manifests this belief when he contends that human sin evokes a 
"collision" between the "two attributes of God," which he defines as "love" and "justice". 
According to Dobson, these "dimensions" of God's "personality" require different and 
incompatible responses to sin - forgiveness and retribution, respectively. For Dobson, Jesus’ 
sacrificial act resolves God's "dilemma" without altering the "uncompromising" quality of God's 
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two "natures", thus carrying out God's "plan to reconcile the two natures of love and justice in a 
way that provided a way out for every one of us."®© 

The subtle transmutation of the compassionate victim into the efficient executor of God's 
technical design for universal history inheres in the figure of Christ as the subject of the "blood 
atonement." This doctrine obscures the individual character of Jesus’ suffering, inviting a glad 
sigh of relief that God's cosmic transaction has gone through in place of an awareness of the 
abominable injustice of the cross. Precisely because Jesus’ victimization is simply one phase 
among others in the plan of salvation, albeit the decisive phase, the sheer wrongness of his being 
made a victim at all is glossed over. This forgetting, in turn, occludes the very foundation which 
would make it possible to interpret Jesus’ crucifixion not as a call to submit dumbly to a divinely- 
decreed victimization so as to gain enduring self-preservation (that is, eternal life), but rather as a 
manifestation of injustice in its full horror which conveys an implicit injunction to resist injustice 
in all its forms (in this life). 

The depersonalizing shift of sensibilities implied in the notion of the "blood atonement" 
reaches an extreme when Dobson and his guests use the terms of commodity exchange to 
describe the crucifixion, as they so often and so frankly do. For instance, the following 
conversation takes place between Dobson and U.S. Representative Steve Largent during a 
roundtable-discussion with conservative Republicans newly elected to the House in 1994: 


Largent: ... I know I belong to Christ and I know what my priorities are as a result of that, so there's no fear 
of these special interests coming in and trying to own Steve Largent or anybody else sitting at this 
table because we've already - 

Dobson: - you were already bought, you were already bought with a price - 

Largent: - and paid with [sic] a very high, the highest price. 


Similarly, Mayfield exclaims to her assailant that Jesus "paid the penalty... he went to hell for 
you so that you don't have to go to hell."6? From the perspective of evangelical christology, 
God's two "natures" have cut a deal with one another to reap the harvest of human souls - and 
Jesus’ role as the broker eclipses the image of his broken body. 

Evangelical theology, however, is not sufficient by itself to explain the emergence of the 
compassionate victim-figure with all its particular characteristics within Focus’ ideology. The 
doctrine of the "blood atonement” is not a recent invention. Its incorporation into Focus’ 
distinctive articulation of political conservatism, on the other hand, is wholly a phenomenon of 
the historical present. Evangelical christology belongs to the religious-cultural background 
which makes Focus’ dramatic communication of its stands on capital punishment, affirmative 
action, and abortion meaningful and compelling to its audiences. Focus does not make this 
connection explicit, however. Instead, the theological sense of Focus’ compassionate victim- 
figure comes to the fore unintentionally, by virtue of its affinities with contemporary historical 
conditions which I will now characterize. 


(iv) The compassionate victim-figure and nonviolent resistance 


The instability of the compassionate victim-figure in Focus’ ideology indicates that a 
cultural ethos prevails which runs directly counter to that which Focus describes. Focus’ 
spokespersons frequently expound their diagnoses of a pervasive sickness of the soul which is 
supposedly inspiring citizens to nurse their wounds instead of working productively, and to 
whine self-indulgently and deceptively about being the victims of misfortune.6* As an 
unintentional expression of social conditions, however, Focus’ figure of the compassionate victim 
signals the existence of systematic tendencies according to which the individuals who are in 
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some sense society's victims are discouraged from acknowledging and working through their 
experiences of victimization; prevented thereby from formulating an ethical response to their 
situations on the basis of those reflective processes, including a response which might involve 
some kind of protest; and prompted simply to obey the authorities, for the sake of their very 
survival. Moreover, as I will show, Focus’ dissemination of the compassionate victim-figure 
shapes the consciousness of the listener, encouraging the development of a subject which lacks 
ethical-reflective and critical-reflective capacities - and which expects other subjects to be 
similarly underdeveloped. 

The main characters of the stories of victimization analyzed above correspond to those 
groups which are most consistently the prey of social forces beyond their control: women, 
minorities, and children. All of these groups are disproportionately represented among the poor 
and low-income sectors of the population. Minority citizens experience unemployment and 
insufficient health care to a far greater degree than white citizens.” Women and minorities alike 
tend to work in less prestigious, less secure, and less highly paid occupations than men and 
whites, and tend to receive less education than these latter groups.’! The United States has rates 
of infant mortality, child mortality, children born at low birthweights, and child immunization 
which are below those of virtually all other developed countries.72 

Scholars have drawn attention to a wide range of political-economic factors to explain 
these conditions. Among the most significant are "post-Fordist" patterns of capital accumulation, 
policies (or the lack thereof) regarding domestic work, and the consequences of urban 
revitalization programs. Economic growth based upon service-sector expansion has been 
achieved on the premise that the labor of women, minorities, and young people could be 
exploited at low wages and without the additional costs commonly associated with the secure 
jobs available previously under the "Fordist" paradigm.73 The lack of a coordinated effort to 
develop governmental and employers’ policies addressing the systemic tendency toward 
overwork in the United States has had particularly severe consequences for women, who 
experience the stresses related to overwork to a greater degree than other socioeconomic groups. 
Women's vulnerability to low-wage exploitation leading to overwork, in turn, has been linked to 
the exclusion of women from the labor market (due to both "outright prohibitions on suitable 
jobs" for middle-class women and unions’ exclusions of working-class women) and the lack of 
recognition of domestic work as an economic activity.’4 Finally, urban redevelopment projects 
over the past 30 years have in most cases only exacerbated the social and economic distress in 
minority communities caused by the flight of capital beyond city limits, by targeting "poor, 
minority, and working class neighborhoods" for demolition to make way for "middle class 
housing and commercial development." 75 

The question of how the victims of these trends might use political means to overcome 
their diverse situations yields a variety of potential answers. The individual could attempt to 
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influence or take advantage of the major electoral, legislative, judicial, and administrative 
political institutions through voter registration and mobilization, lobbying and litigation, and/or 
clientelistic patronage of the welfare state. The individual might also join efforts to initiate 
change which are less directly centered on political institutions, such as movement activism and 
community organizing. These latter activities may well involve political practices which are not 
directly determined by public law and policy, but spring from the initiatives of citizens’ groups. 
Such activities - short of political violence - include both programmatic nonviolent resistance and 
the cultural politics of identity formation. The issue here is: which of these routes of action are 
currently viable and likely to remain so for women and minorities?7® 

Women and minorities who attempt to influence the resources and agendas of major 
political institutions through institutionally-sanctioned means are likely to meet with formidable 
obstacles today. The assumption of the leadership of the Democratic party by Bill Clinton and 
other neo-liberals, the succession of liberal-Democratic black mayors by conservative or "new 
Democrat" white mayors in many of the nation's largest cities, and the failure of another 
candidate to fill the void left after the 1984 and 1988 presidential campaigns of Jesse Jackson 
have all diminished the Democratic party's receptivity to women's and minorities’ concerns for 
social justice.”7 With respect to lobbying and litigation, the main players and beneficiaries of the 
expansion of "interest-group liberalism" in the 1970's have been white and middle-class.78 The 
clientelization of women and minorities which accompanied the growth of the welfare state did 
provide new opportunities for establishing goals and targeting claims, as the short but intense life 
of the National Welfare Rights Organization demonstrated.’? Nevertheless, this process also 
engendered - literally and figuratively - new modes of domination, establishing the 
administrative framework of a "public patriarchy" which has supplemented the "private 
patriarchy" that pervades the corporate world.8° In an era in which a bipartisan consensus 
supports broad-based reductions of social welfare expenditures, moreover, it makes little sense to 
look to social welfare programs as nodes around which new activist projects might develop. 


76 Action to overcome disadvantages suffered by children obviously must be taken by adults, under normal 
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Given the unpromising outlook for activism by women and minorities through 
institutional channels, a turn toward nonviolent resistance and cultural politics has seemed 
necessary to many who hope to bring about social change through peaceful means. Drawing 
inspiration from the civil rights movement, activists for environmenial justice have waged 
dispersed and sporadic but sometimes effective opposition to corporate and governmental plans 
to saddle poor and minority communities with the costs of ecological degradation.*! While 
NOW and other leading groups did not develop a coordinated campaign for nonviolent resistance 
in pressing for passage of the Equal Rights Amendment and the legal sanction of abortion rights, 
civil disobedience and other types of peaceful protest were frequently engaged in and energized 
activists for these causes at the state and local levels.82 More recently, feminisms of various 
types have inspired commitments to a series of direct action programs against the nuclear power 
industry, nuclear weapons, and U.S. intervention in Latin America.83 Each of these organizing 
ventures has involved deliberate engagement in the construction (and sometimes self-critical 
reconstruction) of cultural identities as itself a form of political action. *4 

Nonetheless, a mass movement dedicated to nonviolent resistance has yet to reemerge in 
the wake of the decline of the civil rights movement. More significant than the dissimilarities of 
scale between the civil rights movement and more recent nonviolent movements, however, are 
their differences in form. In comparison with the civil rights movement, the movements 
mentioned above have been fragmented by both time and space. This is partly due to the fact 
that the nature of the foe is different in these latter cases. Whereas the civil rights movement 
faced a coherent and long-standing tradition of racism in which public statutes and cultural 
traditions were intertwined and plainly visible, more contemporary efforts to achieve social 
change through nonviolence have mainly assumed reactive postures to administrative decisions 
rendered by the bureaucratic representatives of government agencies and private corporations. 
Such decisions become manifest in geographically dispersed locations and at unpredictable 
times, reflecting the general trends toward the greater dispersion and enhanced flexibility of 
political-economic power in the late twentieth century. As a result, the practice of nonviolent 
resistance has become more marginal, less frequent, and more scattered in recent years than had 
been hoped by leaders of the civil rights movement, who envisioned their struggle as only the 
first steps toward a nonviolent society.85 

Political scientists tend to view nonviolent resistance as simply one technical option 
among a number of competing, possible forms of action which a movement might adopt, 
depending on its goals and capacities. Many political scientists would probably argue that the 
failure of enthusiasm for nonviolent resistance to take hold in more continuous and pervasive 
dimensions is only logical, given activists’ definitions of their substantive interests. In the 
aftermath of the civil rights movement, they might contend, women and minorities have adopted 
issues of concern for which nonviolent resistance has not been a technically appropriate 
organizational tactic - that is, a tactic conducive to a given movement's abilities to mobilize 
followers and achieve success.%® 


81 See Robert D. Bullard, ed., Unequal Protection: Environmental Justice and Communities of Color (San 
Francisco: Sierra Club Books, 1994). 

82 See Kristin Luker, Abortion and the Politics of Motherhood (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), pp. 
98, 122; and Jane Mansbridge, Why We Lost the ERA (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986), pp. 130-131, 
29 in. 

83 See Barbara Epstein, Political Protest and Cultural Revolution (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991). 
84 See Epstein, 1991, pp. 1-20; Celene Krauss, "Women of Color on the Front Line," in Bullard, 1994, pp. 256-271; 
and Mansbridge, 1986, Chapter 13. 

85 Martin Luther King, Jr., Why We Can't Wait (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 167-169. 

86 For example, Dennis Chong contends that the civil rights movement declined and its central tactic became 
obsolete precisely because it succeeded in its initial program for desegregating the south and passing national voting 
rights legislation. Chong claims that these victories prompted leaders who were satisfied with this progress to turn 
"rationally" toward institutionally-based forms of political action, while stimulating others with more radical 
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For many activists, however, nonviolent resistance has been less a set of instrumental 
procedures than a practical philosophy according to which the individual can devise an ethical 
manner of living. This philosophy, moreover, has either explicitly or implicitly drawn upon a 
culturally-embedded, Christian conception of the compassionate victim which is sharply 
different from the figure within Focus’ ideology. As conceptualized paradigmatically by Martin 
Luther King, Jr., the philosophy of non-violent resistance holds that when individuals personally 
and collectively demonstrate their refusal to cooperate with their oppressors, an end to 
domination can be achieved. The catalyzing moment in peaceful noncooperation comes when 
the oppressors are forced to confront the injustice for which they are responsible by being 
obliged to look into the faces of those who have suffered unjustly. According to this philosophy, 
confronting the oppressors with determination but without violence or hatred yields the power to 
transform the oppressors, convincing them of the wrongness of their conduct rather than merely 
overpowering them physically. Just as importantly, such action transforms and empowers those 
who have suffered and take action in this way as a response to their suffering. ®’ 

Focus on the Family lays claim to the heritage of the civil rights movement in its call to 
evangelicals to engage in political activism. Focus' Community Impact Seminars laud the 
example of King in animating American public life with a religious spirit, noting that "religious 
ideas motivated the civil rights movement" and recalling King's "dream of a just society."88 
Each seminar commences with the theme that "every social issue has a human face," implying 
that the key to social change lies in making those who dominate aware of the individuality of the 
suffering they cause.8? None of Focus’ stories offers the barest hint, however, that the victims 
could gain ethical invigoration and escape domination by resisting their oppressors in a 
nonviolent but resolute manner. Focus may invoke King as an inspiration and influence, but 
when Raleigh Washington discusses his confrontation with segregated eating establishments, he 
speaks as though no one had ever dared to challenge the whites-only lunch counters in 
Birmingham. Nowhere in Focus’ ideology does the victim's compassion emerge as a potential 
catalyst for the victim's empowerment and realization as an ethical individual - or for the 
oppressor's conversion. Instead, this compassion serves as the eerily unchanging mask of the 
believer who executes God's commands under the threat of death. 

In short, Dobson borrows King's mantle of authority but not his message of resistance. 
My point, however, is that this message has grown faint irrespective of Focus' ideological 
interventions, and that these interventions involuntarily witness to that situation (their deliberate 
goals aside) in their depictions of victims who cannot muster an ethically reflective resistance to 
their predicaments. The characters analyzed above face distinct forms of victimization and have 
different capacities to resist them. Focus telescopes them, however, into a single victim-figure 
which is quintessentially represented by the helpless fetus struggling instinctively for survival 
and being saved by God. Such a being, more so than the victim of racism and even more so than 
the victim of violent crime, cannot be held responsible for developing an ethical response to its 
predicament - it is literally incapable of making individual, ethical choices. That Focus treats ail 


aspirations to seek out alternative forms of protest. Doug McAdam also links the shift away from nonviolent 
resistance to a change in substantive issues of concern. Both McAdam and Chong, furthermore, argue that the 
ability to mobilize a movement depends on favorable environmental conditions such as the general salience of the 
issues important to activists, the actions of opposing groups, and the responsiveness of government. It could be 
asserted, in a parallel fashion, that the character of the political opportunities which activists face also influences 
activists’ choice of tactics, such as the decision on whether or not to use nonviolent resistance. See Dennis Chong, 
Chicage: of Press, 1991), pp. 12, 205-206; 
and Doug McAdam, Political Process 2 e Develo k 970 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1982), pp. 180-228. 
87 King, 1964, pp. 26-31, 79-81, 168. For a discussion of the relationship between the philosophy of nonviolence 
and a variety of spiritual and religious traditions, including other forms of Christianity such as Quakerism and 
Catholicism, see Epstein, 1991, Chapters 5 and 6. 
88 Community Impact Seminar, Rochester, New York, December 3, 1994. 
89 Eldredge and Jesson, 1993, p. 1. 
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of its compassionate victims as though they lacked this capacity reflects the current historical 
situation in which nonviolent resistance is a marginal feature of the political landscape. The 
marginal status of nonviolent resistance means that a mode of ethical living for which there is no 
simple, technical substitute has failed to fulfill its potential for widespread power and acceptance 
- and this ethical impoverishment, too, finds expression in Focus’ ideology. At the same time, 
Focus' composition of the compassionate victim-figure reflects the actual helplessness of the 
oppressed against the political and economic forces (the increasing dispersion and flexibility of 
political-economic power) which have made engagement in nonviolent resistance a more 
complicated and difficult endeavor in recent years. 

Focus’ ideology not only reflects historical conditions, however, but also perpetuates 
them. An ideology of the compassionate victim which encouraged individuals to combat 
oppression has been supplanted by a different ideology of the compassionate victim which 
promotes an acceptance of injustice as necessary to the fulfillment of an overarching plan. By 
redefining the compassionate victim as the obedient functionary bent on self-preservation, Focus 
makes it increasingly unlikely that audience members will either engage in nonviolent resistance 
themselves or approve of its use by others. Focus’ ideology both presupposes and fashions a 
certain kind of subject: one which consents to its victimization in the blind trust that the powers 
that be will provide for its ultimate salvation, rather than confronting its sufferings and 
compelling its victimizers to confront them as well in the hope that these actions might bring 
about transformation. In addition, this subject is one who can only recognize compassion and 
justice as linked in so far as they are both reduced to the fiat of an omnipotent authority, thus 
becoming identical in form. Such a subject is at a loss, however, when it comes to gaining an 
understanding of how compassion and justice might require one another, and how to act in a 
manner consonant with both, on the basis of independent scrutiny of its own experiences.” 

Of course, some of Focus’ listeners participate in actions of civil disobedience to protest 
abortion. Moreover, Dobson defends these practices by praising what he views as the self- 
sacrificing commitment of Randall Terry in leading Operation Rescue's blockades of abortion 
clinics.9! Focus thus not only undermines the tradition of nonviolent resistance but also adapts it 
to its own purposes. On the balance, however, the former impulse predominates. Focus’ 
Community Impact Seminars caution against confrontational tactics, counseling that "pro- 
family” activists instead hone their skills of "persuasion" and use their "influence" within 
institutional settings. The hosts speak sarcastically of marching, waving signs, and chanting 
slogans as ineffective and outmoded tactics - usually evoking a sympathetic chuckle from the 
audience.92 Finally, while Focus treats women who have undergone abortions as the victims of a 
corrupt "abortion industry,” and while these women sometimes do become anti-abortion 
activists,9> the more obvious "victims" of abortion (fetuses and embryos) cannot protest on their 
own behalf - or can do so only under extraordinary circumstances, as in the cases of Jesson and 
Huffman. Thus the dimension in which the protester confronts her own experience of 
victimization, transforming disempowerment into empowerment, is only ambivalently present 
when Focus affirms nonviolent resistance to oppose abortion. In short, the exceptional counter- 
currents within Focus’ ideology which promote nonviolent resistance neither outweigh nor 


90 Of course, a thorough understanding of the effect of Focus’ ideology on its listeners’ capacities for autonomous, 
critical thinking would require the study of listeners’ receptions of this material to supplement the criticism which I 
provide in this paper. Nevertheless, if we acknowledge that subjectivity has a certain objectivity which corresponds 
to historical conditions, then the analytically-accessible crystallization of a given, generalized historical 
consciousness is just as inherently perceptible in a cultural ideology as in anthropological data - and certainly more 
so than in data from survey research, which do not allow the interpreter contact with an integral ideational entity. 
The deciphering of the immanent logic of such an entity is the key to a dialectical understanding of social 
circumstances, according to the Adornian perspective advanced in this paper. 

91 "Focus on the Family," January 19-20, 1995. 

92 Community Impact Seminars, Kennewick, WA, July 9, 1994, and Rochester, NY, December 3, 1994. 

93 Examples of such women are the mothers of Gianna Jesson and Heidi Huffman, who testify to their victimization 
by the "abortion industry” on Dobson's program. "Focus on the Family,” January 18-20, 1995. 
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neutralize the predominant effect of discouraging this form of political action and the ethical 
discipline it embodies. 

To summarize my argument: Focus’ ideology of the compassionate victim both reflects 
and reproduces the political-economic disempowerment of women and minorities. This 
ideology unintentionally expresses the absence of opportunities for women and minorities to 
force public recognition of their experiences of victimization and to demand the redress of 
injustices, particularly through nonviolent resistance. Focus’ ideology furthermore produces 
anew these circumstances by virtue of the effects which it registers in the minds of listeners, 
constituting them as docile, unreflective, and obedient subjects and inducing them to treat their 
fellow citizens as subjects whose capacities for autonomous, critical thinking have similarly gone 
dull. Such subjects are unlikely to challenge the conditions which have consigned women and 
minorities to subordinate economic positions and deprived them of key means of political 
protest. In other words, Focus’ ideology of the compassionate victim is both constituted by and 
reconstitutes political-economic domination. 

To end the interpretation here, however, would be to reify the social-scientific 
conceptualizations of political and economic conditions which I have used to evoke the historical 
significance of Focus’ ideology. This problem can be avoided inasmuch as the foregoing 
analysis not only brings to light the manner in which Focus' ideology is defined by these 
conditions but also allows us to articulate these conditions in a new and different way. Based on 
the constellation of religious-cultural and political-economic concepts which I have devised, a 
critical deployment of language reveals not only that the political-economic system determines 
evangelical religious culture, but also that the religious culture of evangelicalism casts its glow 
upon the system. 

The interpretation above reveals one dimension of what might aptly be called the 
"fundamentalism" of the present-day political economy.** This system confronts its female, 
minority, and young victims with a quasi-divine immunity to criticism, as it spawns plans for its 
Own perpetuation, expansion, and glorification. These plans - such as those for balancing the 
federal budget, trimming payrolls, rolling back affirmative action, and revitalizing the 
Democratic party's electoral viability - accumulate an aura of mystery as they are more and more 
widely announced. A corresponding sense of fate and necessity accompanies the sacrifices they 
demand, prompting the oppressed to join their oppressors in cheeful denial of their experiences 
of victimization. In the name of forgiveness for past exploitation, the system calls for the 
repression of current injustices. It motivates its functionaries by inciting fear and installing self- 
preservation as the ultimate reward, and presents only the most limited opportunities for the 
transformation of self, other, and society through collective, peaceful challenges to domination. 
The ideology of this system is a "technocratic consciousness" which "reflects not the sundering 
of an ethical situation but the repression of ‘ethics’ as such as a category of life" and the 
“elimination of the distinction between the practical and the technical." In short, the negative 
epiphany of the compassionate victim as the compliant functionary, whose obedience is 
grounded in a fear for her very survival, reveals not only that fundamentalist sensibilities are 
shaped by society but moreover the "fundamentalist" character of society itself. 


Conclusion: the evangelical right and American democracy 


The interpretation of other rhetorical phenomena in Focus’ ideology reveals additional 
ways in which this ideology is shaped by political-economic conditions, as well as additional 
"fundamentalist" aspects of the political-economic system. For example, an analysis of Focus’ 
tendency to promise professional help for "burned-out" listeners, but deliver only fundamentalist 


94 On my use of the terms "fundamentalism" and “evangelicalism" see footnote 63 above. 


95 Jiirgen Habermas, "Technology and Science as ‘Ideology [1968], in Jiirgen Habermas on Society and Politics: A 
Reader (Boston: Beacon Press, 1989), pp. 257-258. 
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moral truisms, signals the lack of serious debate over public policies which would relieve both 
the consequences of overwork and the pressures which make overwork a necessity for so many 
Americans. This analysis likewise demonstrates the "fundamentalist" nature of the system which 
dogmatically preaches the virtues of "personal responsibility" for problems which are 
intrinsically social. 

The discrete interpretations of the various phenomena characterizing Focus’ ideology 
together compose a whole which renders visible a physiognomy of the general social structure - 
if not in the totality of its characteristics, at least in many of its distinctive features. This analysis 
brings to light the complex connections between the evangelical right and structural tendencies, 
releasing our analytical gaze from its fixation upon the movement's most deliberate and 
immediately perceptible interventions to promote its political agenda. Furthermore, this critique 
dissolves the riddle of why individuals would hold the values and beliefs which lead them to 
support the evangelical right, by calling attention to their formation as subjects in accordance 
with the dialectic between their religious culture and its political-economic context. 

These reflections counsel against maintaining the predominant, complacent view that 
assigns the evangelical right a neutral or even salutary position with respect to the requirements 
of either liberalism or democracy. My analysis of Focus’ ideology exposes the illiberal hostility 
of the evangelical right toward critical, autonomous subjectivity. It does so, however, not on the 
basis of liberal principles alone but through demonstrating the movement's complicity with 
political-economic tendencies which are anti-democratic in their disempowerment of women and 
minorities. The liberal critique of the evangelical right gestures toward its own sublation by a 
social-democratic and liberationist critique of this movement. The latter yields the imperative 
that the evangelical right be resisted. Perhaps, however, the most effective response lies less in 
direct opposition to the movement itself than in a recovery of the political-ethical discipline of 
nonviolent resistance against broader forces of oppression.?© 


96 My special thanks go to Susan Buck-Morss, Richard Clayton, Jeannie Morefield, and Elizabeth Nishiura for their 
helpful comments and criticisms on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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Abstract: 


Why do states implode? This question urges itself on theorists and practitioners in 
international relations and security in the aftermath of the dissolution of the Soviet Union and 
the ensuing interstate and armed civil conflicts that it has spawned. Interest in this question is 
reinforced by the collapse of the Lebanese, Yugoslav and Somali states and the prospect that 
other states may be on the brink of similar fates. Despite the importance of the question, 
contemporary security and international relations theory has devoted little attention to state 


implosion. Realism, neorealism, and neoliberal institutionalism posit the existence and stability 
of states, but they do not offer a theory of state formation, preservation or implosion. 


This article attempts to fill some of this void. It defines the causal conditions and 
mechanisms conducive to state implosion. It identifies two important, though neglected, 
variables — historical memory and identity consciousness — to explain state implosion. Rival 
historical memories and incompatible group identities held by divergent collectivities ignite two 
processes — a fragmentation of legitimacy and a disintegration of authority — that eventually 
culminate in state implosion. More generally, the creation, preservation, and implosion of the 
state depend on the dynamics of historical memory and identity consciousness. States are thus 
variables, and an ontology of states is a necessary element to any future agenda of international 
relations and security theory. 


Author's note: I should like to thank Professor Edward A. Kolodziej for his comments, suggestions, and criticisms. 
He is not responsible for errors of fact or opinion. 
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Introduction 


Why do states implode? This question urges itself on theorists and practitioners in 
international relations and security in the aftermath of the dissolution of the Soviet Union into 
fifteen republics and the ensuing interstate and armed civil conflicts that it has spawned. Interest 
in this question is reinforced by the collapse of the Lebanese, Yugoslav and Somali states and the 
prospect that other states may be on the brink of similar implosions and explosions. Mounting 
civil strife in Algeria, the bloodshed in Sri Lanka, communal tension in India, and Kurdish 
resistance in Turkey and Iraq further illustrate a problem that appears to be enlarging in scope and 
in complexity, threatening to become a principal source of conflict within what Hedley Bull 
termed the society of states of the present world political order (Zartman, 1995). 


Despite the importance of the question, contemporary security and international relations 
theory has devoted little attention to state implosion. Until recently, and with Bangladesh as the 
sole exception in 1971, the problem after World War II seemed to be state creation and 
modernization rather than implosion or explosion. This lapse may be explicable in terms of 
immediate policy and urgent practical concerns, but the oversight in theory building can hardly be 
justified in terms of the dominant schools of theory today. Realism and neorealism, the principal 
orientation of international and security theorists today, depends exclusively on the state or the 
system of states as its unit and level of analysis (Morgenthau, 1985; Aron, 1966; Waltz, 1959; 
Waltz, 1979; Waltz, 1990; Grieco, 1993). Alternatively, neoliberal institutionalism no less 
conceives the state as central, but insists on the possibility of surmounting the state security 
dilemma, viewed as the product cf uncertainty and the incentives for defection of an anarchical 
state system, through assurances strategies, greater transparency, and shared institutions as states 
progressively learn that their interests can be better achieved through cooperation than through 
conflict (Koehane, 1993). Realism, neorealism, and neoliberal institutionalism posit the existence 
and stability of states, but they do not offer a theory of state formation, preservation or implosion. 
They assume what has to be demonstrated. 


This paper attempts to partially correct this oversight. It seeks to define the causal 
conditions and mechanisms conducive to state implosion. The paper identifies two important, 
though neglected, variables — historical memory and identity consciousness — to explain state 
implosion. More specifically, rival historical memories and incompatible group identities held by 
divergent collectivities ignite two processes: a fragmentation of political legitimacy space and a 
disintegration of political authority space. A complete fragmentation of political legitimacy space 
and a total disintegration of political authority space culminate in state implosion. 


The paper is divided into three sections. A first section briefly introduces the concepts of 
historical memory and identity consciousness and proposes a new structural conceptualization of 
a modern state. Many scholars have discussed state structures (Krasner, 1984; Evans et al., 1985; 
Mann, 1985; Wendt, 1987; Halliday, 1988; Migdal, 1988; Rosenau, 1990; Buzan, 1991; Haggard 
and Kaufman, 1992; Ruggie, 1993; Tilly, 1993), of these I will adopt Barry Buzan’s (1991) 


'Zartman (1995) lists a panoply of state collapses in independent Africa: Congo (now Zaire) in 1960, Chad in 
1980-82, Uganda in 1979-81, Ghana in 1979-81, Somalia in 1990, Liberia in 1990, Angola since 1974, 
Mozambique since 1974, Burundi and Rwanda in the 1990s, and Algeria since 1992. 
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conceptualization of the modern state as most relevant to my analysis.? Added to Buzan’s three 
determining factors of a state — state binding-idea, institutions, and territory — are historical 
memory and identity consciousness as necessary state structural imperatives.’ A second section 
presents a theory of the causal path of state implosion. It identifies three factors leading to the 
fragmentation of the state’s legitimacy and to the disintegration of its authority and relates these 
two processes to each other. Finally, a conclusion summarizes the arguments of the paper and 
briefly compares its explanation of state implosion to other approaches in comparative politics. It 
also draws some implications for international relations and security theory. Note that this paper is 
a theoretical discussion of the problem of state implosion. Empirical tests of the model are 
conceivable, but these efforts fall outside the scope of the present analysis. Examples are cited 
throughout to suggest cases that would provide an evidentiary basis for the theoretical discussion 
below. This article should also be seen as a way to stimulate others to test the paper’s 
contentions, disprove, or qualify them. 


Historical Memory, Identity Consciousness, and State Structures 


Historical memory as a force on human behavior has its origins in the works of poets, 
narrators, writers, politicians, historians, and most powerfully in the oral and written stories, 
myths, and legends of common peoples handed down through generations. Generally, historical 
memory originates in the experience of a people and, more precisely, in the interpretation of that 
experience and is thus socially constructed. It is the outcome of a constant dialogue within a 


people between past and today’s societies. Ideologically motivated and mediated reexamination of 
history is a common practice among politicians. The rediscovery of history in the new states of 
Eurasia in the aftermath of the Cold War is seen by many leaders and intelligentsia as an 
appropriate justification of new political thinking and strategies (Dawisha and Parrot, 1994; Starr, 
1994). Even in day-to-day activities decision makers resort to a reexamination of history when 
faced by unanticipated circumstances with the purpose to draw analogies, find affinities with, or 
seek moral support from past circumstances and events (Lowenthal, 1985; Neustadt and May, 
1986; Mosse, 1990; Davis and Gavrielides, 1991; Davidson, 1994; Gillis, 1994). 


Identity consciousness is a socio-psychological concept that captures the process how 
people perceive themselves and how they distinguish themselves from others (Weinreich, 1989). 
Identity consciousness is (1) the awareness that one has a specific group identity, (2) the 
awareness that one’s group identity is different from other group identities, and (3) the intent to 
preserve the differentiation between one’s group identity and other group identities. 


Historical memory is a main constituent element of identity consciousness and provides it 
with a legitimizing rootedness in the past. Conversely, identity consciousness plays an important 
role in defining and choosing what aspects and periods of history to emphasize and what aspects 


*Buzan’s (1993) most recent book co-authored with Jones and Little on the “Logic of Anarchy” does not constitute 
a departure from the state conceptualization presented in “People, States & Fear.” lt rather offers an extension to 
neorealism. 

*] distinguish between state and regime. The state is a set of basic, persisting structures of the polity while the 
regime is the specific set of relationships between the government and the governed. The regime is the actual 
linkage between state structures and the civil society. 
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and periods to marginalize in coping with, and adapting to, new challenges coming from both 
domestic and international environments. Identity consciousness directs, though without 
completely dictating, the remembrance, recovery, and invention of historical memory (Lewis, 
1975). 


Barry Buzan (1991) argues that every modern state has three basic elements: a binding 
idea, institutions, and a physical base that comprises a population and a territory. A state is strong 
if the level of socio-political coherence among the three above elements is high. Buzan’s 
conceptualization of a strong state, though seminal and promising, is incomplete. This paper 
argues that historical memory and identity consciousness are two necessary structural elements of 
the state. The level of socio-political coherence cannot be high enough if the state does not 
address the imperatives of these two structural elements. The five elements of the state are 
interdependent and synergically related (see figure 1). 


Figure 1: State: Synergetic Relations among the Five Structural Elements. 
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The linkages among the five basic structural imperatives of a state — historical memory, 
identity consciousness, state binding-idea, institutions, and territory — and between them and the 
international environment determine the dynamics of the state. Identity consciousness provides the 
lenses through which the individual, the society and the state view and conceive of the three 
structures — state binding-idea, institutions, and physical basis. The lenses are the day-to-day 
knowledge, norms, and practices that every member of the society or group acquires in his/her life 
and, most often, uses without being able to justify, or even think to evaluate them. The lenses are 
mainly created during the different stages of socialization that the individual goes through in his or 
her life from early childhood to, and including, adulthood.’ 


“Anderson’s (1992) argument on “imagined communities” is very appropriate in this context. Anderson’s 
argument means that all nations and ethnic groups are but the creation of these lenses. 
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Although historical memory and identity consciousness are separate structural elements, 
there is a strong mutual dependence between them. Identity consciousness provides the individual 
and the group with a set of cognitive and affective lenses. The cognitive lenses give the individual 
the ability to understand, interpret, and create the past (Manies et al., 1983; Mead, 1938). The 
affective lenses bind an individual to those whom he views as members of his “in” group. The 
output of these mechanisms constitute the historical memory of the peoples sharing the identity 
consciousness. 


Human actions are of two types: (1) those leading to intended consequences, and (2) 
those leading to unintended consequences (Giddens, 1985). Historical memory is one of the 
constituent elements of the unintended consequences of actions where the actions referred to here 
are the interpretation and creation of the past. Peoples revive or create an historical memory 
which in return affects their actions in a subtle way such that it appears that historical memory is 
by itself an independent determining factor of action. In the jargon of Gidden (1985), these 
unintended consequences of interpreting or creating the past become afterwards unacknowledged 
conditions of action. These unacknowledged conditions of action become constituent elements of 
the identity consciousness of the peoples. 


The alienation or recognition of a group within a society raises the level of identity 
consciousness of the alienated or recognized group and revives historical memories by magnifying 


past glories and/or grievances (Schwartz et al., 1986). These historical memories provide a 
rationale for mobilizations and actions which, depending on the challenge at hand, may either 
oppose adaptation to changing conditions or demand for a change which might be opposed by the 
state. 


The international environment also affects the historical memory of peoples. It helps to 
revive, strengthen, or even prompts peoples to create a “new” historical memory. The case of the 
conflict between Russia and Ukraine and how the intelligentsia of both states use history as a 
battleground to justify claims at the expense of the antagonist illustrates the point (Kohut, 1994; 
Plokhy, 1994; Bilinsky, 1994). The Ukrainian intelligentsia uses history to prove that Ukraine has 
been historically a separate state from Russia. Conversely, some Russian intelligentsia argues for 
the myth of the Great Russia that, purportedly, encompasses Ukraine among other neighboring 
states. Therefore, both elites resort to a reconstruction of history as a weapon to prove the 
legitimacy of territorial and sovereignty claims. The bloody war in Nagorno-Karabagh between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan is another example where both parties use history to justify their 
positions and claims and refute the antagonist’s positions and claims (Hovonnisian, 1994; 
Swietochowski, 1994). 


A given state would be socio-politically strong if there is a persistent congruence between 
its society's sense of history and identity consciousness(es) and a strong binding idea of state, 
effective and stable institutions, and territorial integrity. No disconnection would exist between its 
society's history and identity consciousness(es) and its political institutions, state binding-idea, and 
notion of territoriality. Conversely, state implosion is a disintegration of the political space under 
historical memory and identity consciousness tensions that decrease, if not annul, the degree of 
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socio-political coherence. The disintegration of the political space engenders opposed 
mobilizations: Some aim at radically shifting prevailing political power balances while others aim 
at strongly preserving them. In the following section, the dynamics of the five structures will be 
used as independent variables to formulate a theory of state implosion. Although the international 
environment often plays an important role in state implosion — sometimes decisive as in the case 
of Bangladesh, lack of space prevents us from considering it in this paper. 


State Implosion: A Causal Path 


The causal path leading to implosion, can be analyzed using two variables: political space 
and identity compact. An identity compact is a community that shares a historical memory and an 
identity consciousness and has evolved through a process of crystallization.” The implosion 
process begins when an identity compact compares its current status against a background of 
historical memory and identity consciousness, This comparison may lead to perceptions of a 
discontinuity in the historical evolution of the community and a sense of denial of its identity 
consciousness. Eventually the latter two elements conspire to create a sense of political alienation 
thereby igniting a multi-stage process of implosion. The process can come to rest at any time, 
become dormant or re-erupt. If, in addition, territory becomes a disputed aspect of the state then 
we have a case of state explosion, i.e., state territorial integrity is at stake. 


More explicitly, the causal path leading to state implosion, or explosion, is displayed in 
figure 2. We can distinguish five different stages. Stage I comprises the identity compact 
formation. Stage II comprises identity compact mobilization (Gurr, 1993), the fragmentation of 
the political legitimacy space, and the erosion of the state binding-idea. Stage III corresponds to a 
lowering of the degree of identity compact cohabitation, the disintegration of the political 
authority space, and the collapse of state institutions. Stage IV does not appear in all state 
collapse cases and corresponds to a loss of territorial integrity. Finally stage V, as the outcome of 
all previous stages, is the implosion/explosion phase. Note that one can plausibly envisage 
feedback processes between the different stages until the process ineluctably reaches phase V. 


Stage I: Identity Compact Formation 


Two principal factors and two facilitating conditions are at the origin of identity compact 
formation. The two factors are historical memory and identity consciousness, while the two 
conditions are state policies of elite alienation or recognition and the impact of other identity 
groups. These conditions help revive historical memory and strengthen identity consciousness. 
Historical memory and identity consciousness constitute the backbone of every identity compact 
and determine the nature of the identity compact — e.g., religious, ethnic, national, cultural, etc. 
This does not preclude instrumental manipulation by the identity compact elite for the sake of 
political or other goals. The elite may have more than one goal and may use the identity compact 
formation as a tool to implement some hidden agenda.° 


*l am generalizing Smith’s (1993) crystallization process of ethnic groups to any identity-based group. 

° This is irrelevant from an analyst’s perspective since one is interested in establishing the causal impact of identity 
compact formation on subsequent events and not the authenticity of the elite’s or, even for that matter, groups’ 
claims. 
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In explaining state implosion, both elite recognition and elite alienation are important 
explanatory variables.’ The focus is more on the elite than the group itself since the elite plays 
crucial roles in the formation of an identity compact. The role of intelligentsia is especially crucial 
not only during the formative stage but, also, in later stages such as mobilization. Elite alienation 
can assume many forms—political, economic, ideological, cultural, and historical. 


Recognizing a group’s or an elite’s claims also encourages identity compact formation. 
Claims of alienation or recognition by the state are most of the time means that an elite uses to 
implement its agenda. This is why one cannot really advocate an elite role as the sole or even main 
explanatory variable of state implosion. Were it not to the pervasiveness of historical memory and 
identity consciousness in the group, the elite would not be able to use effectively claims of 
alienation or recognition to achieve its goals. Obviously, the elite plays an important role in the 
remembrance, rediscovery, and invention of historical memory and in spreading and reinforcing 
identity consciousness. But the elite is not the only actor or source of historical memory and 
identity consciousness. Besides the elite, common peoples can play the same role as a source of 
historical memory and identity consciousness. Moreover, elite manipulation of historical memory 
and identity consciousness does not always lead to intended consequences. On the contrary, 
unintended consequences of elite actions and indeterminacy play a substantial role in social and 
political upheavals since the latter are periods of high plasticity. ° 


Existing identity groups may affect the formation process of a new identity compact 
through both moral and material supports. The interaction of a given identity compact with other 
identity groups is one, or a combination, of three kinds: (1) domestic interaction with other 
exclusively domestic identity compacts, (2) interaction with exclusively external identity groups, 
and (3) externally-mediated interaction with identity groups that have both domestic and external 
presence. It is important to delineate exclusively domestic interaction from externally-mediated 
interaction since outside support strongly affects internal balances of power between identity 
groups. The secularist group that has maintained power in Algeria for thirty years and is fighting a 
survival war against the rebellious Islamist groups has strong support from France’s anti-Islamist 
currents. In Lebanon, all major identity compacts — sects and factions — have either external 
support or are extensions of an external group. Whether in terms of religion, culture, or mere 


"Coakley (1992) lists eight different strategies that states use to deal with ethnic conflicts within their jurisdiction 
— indigenization, accommodation, assimilation, acculturation, population transfer, boundary alteration, genocide, 
and ethnic suicide. The four processes — indigenization, accommodation, assimilation, and acculturation — can 
be termed, from the perspective of the group and not the state, as recognition for both indigenization and 
accommodation and as alienation for both assimilation and acculturation. The only difference between 
indigenization and accommodation is that in the former groups do not express any demands while in the latter the 
state responds to groups’ demands. Similarly, the difference between assimilation and acculturation is that the 
former relies on state coercion while the latter does not. 

* The coup d’etat in Algeria in January 1992 and the subsequent ban of the Islamist party FIS — Front Islamique 
du Salut — seemingly played an important role in the conditions that led to the eruption of an armed struggle 
between the Islamists and the army-led government. In reality, it only exacerbated an already polarized situation 
— a forty-year old identity crisis. The Algerian peoples have yet to surmount an identity crisis that began during 
French colonization, and continued both during the war of independence from 1954 to 1962 and during the thirty 
years of independence (Burgat and Dowell, 1993; Butterworth and Zartman, 1992). 
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politics each faction belongs to a larger identity compact that extends beyond territorial borders to 
neighboring or far away countries. Christian Maronites, Sunni Muslims, and Shiite Muslims have 
respectively enjoyed the support of France, the Arab world, and Iran (especially after the 1979 
Iranian revolution). Syria has very committed allies in central Lebanon and Israel has some allies 
in the South and among the Maronites (Cobban, 1985; Gilmour, 1987). 


Figure 2: State Implosion: Causal Path. 
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Identity compact formation is the outcome of a dynamic interaction between two factors 
— historical memory and identity consciousness of the communal group — and two conditions 
— state policies aimed at communal group elites and interaction with other communal groups 
and identity compacts (see figure 2). The pervasiveness and saliency of historical memory and 
identity consciousness in the group is the ground on which its elite acts to oppose and denounce 
state policies of political, economic, cultural, or historical alienation. or to benefit from state 
policies of political, economic, cultural, or historical recognition. The elite actions reinforce, or 
create, the historical memory and identity consciousness of the group. The latter reconsiders in 
return its interaction with other communal groups or already formed identity compacts. The elite 
uses this interaction to promote a new ideology — e.g., nationalism, ethnicity, religious 
fundamentalism — to oppose state policies and/or reinforce its position vis-a-vis other elites and 
the state. This three-component dynamics eventually crystallizes the communal group into an 
identity compact. The crystallization of ethnic groups into ethnonational groups, as described by 
Smith (1993), is a good illustration of this dynamic process of identity compact formation. 
Similarly, religious popular movements — e.g., Iran and Algeria — exemplify the process. 


Stage II: Identity-Compact Mobilization and Political-Space Legitimation-Crisis 


If a communal group is crystallized into an identity compact at the end of stage I, then the 
combination of the following three factors elicits an identity compact to mobilize its power and 
resources against the state: (a) politicization of the collective interests of the communal group by 


the elite, (b) repressive state policies, and (c) external support. A strong mobilization of an 
identity compact produces three outcomes (see figure 2): (1) a political space legitimation crisis 
that leads eventually to a fragmentation of the political legitimacy space, (2) an erosion of the 
state binding-idea which becomes contested, and (3) an eruption of conflicts in goals, means, and 
procedures among existing identity compacts within the state jurisdiction. 


Once an identity compact is formed, its elite sees it as an asset and transforms collective 
interests of the identity compact into political grievances and demands. The elite uses these 
political grievances and demands to mobilize the newly formed identity compact. Mobilization 
requires two elements: a commitment to action , and means to translate this commitment into 
action (Nettl, 1967). The commitment to action may take many forms but it usually relies on a 
preferred ideology, which the elite uses to promote its agenda within the identity compact 
(Juergensmeyer, 1993). The degree of compatibility between the promoted ideology and the 
group identity partly determines the mobilizing power of the ideology. If there is an 
incompatibility between the historical memory and identity consciousness of the group and the 
elite-promoted ideology, the mobilization drive will lack momentum. The failure of Khmer Rouge 
ideological revolution in Cambodia in 1975-1980 is partly explainable by this fact. Indeed, the 
Khmer revolutionaries attempted to eradicate the historical memory of the Cambodians for they 
saw it — within the spirit of the 1789 French revolution — as a major obstacle to progress. Due 
to the pervasiveness and strong rootedness of historical memory in the lives of the Cambodians, 
the Khmer Rouges failed and even a killing-field strategy could not eradicate historical memories 
(Chandler, 1991). Conversely, if the degree of compatibility between the elite-promoted ideology 
and the historical memory and identity consciousness is high, the mobilization power of the 
ideology will be very strong. The strong rallying of many Algerian Muslims behind the Front for 
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Islamic Salvation (FIS) both in the elections and in the subsequent events that led to a death of 
some 40,000 peoples illustrates the point. 


Another factor that affects the success of the politicization process carried out by the elite 
is the persistence of tangible disadvantages endured by the communal group such as political, 
economic, social, and cultural discrimination. The more persistent these grievances are, the more 
appealing to the identity compact are the elite’s efforts to politicize the grievances. For example, 
as a response to a long history of Russian foreign policy of divide and rule, the peoples of the 
North Caucasus have created the Confederation of Mountain Peoples of the Caucasus 
independently of local governments. Local communities are represented in this confederation 
rather than governments leaders. The objective of the confederation is to unite the North 
Caucasian peoples, promote cultural cooperation, and provide a common defense against external 
attacks on any member of the confederation (Otyrba, 1994). 


State repression against a crystallized communal group plays an exacerbating role and 
enhances the mobilization capacity of the oppressed group. It is amazing to see how this simple 
fact is downplayed or just ignored by policy makers. State repression of identity compacts is a 
very misleading policy tool for it produces the opposed effect of what the state expects. 
Conversely, state and dominant social identities repression of would-be crystallized communal 
groups may well succeed in curbing any attempt at mobilization by the group’s elite (e.g., Sri 
Lankan are in control of the state apparatus and Tamils are challenging that domination). What 


differentiates a crystallized group from a would-be crystallizing group is mainly the degree of 
crystallization that an identity compact has gone through during its evolution. 


The availability of external support to a potentially mobilizing identity compact enhances 
both its willingness and capability. The internationally widespread acceptance of the principle of 
self-determination as a universal right inherently encourages political dissent and secession. In 
spite of this, the only clear cut secession case since World War II was Bangladesh in 1971 until 
the recent disintegration of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union empire into a myriad of secessions 
and potential secessions within the former Soviet Union itself and in its former satellite states 
(Hippel, 1994). 


Contagion of communal conflict and diffusion of regional conflict also enhances the 
mobilizing capacity of an identity compact (Gurr, 1993). Contagion is a mechanism through which 
groups learn from each other’s experiences and are inspired for similar actions. Due to widely 
spread networks of information around the globe, a success in one part of the world becomes an 
indirect incentive for action in another part of the world. The spread of religious awareness 


*The difference between the Islamist movements in Algeria and Tunisia is partially explainable in this way. The 
Islamist movement in Algeria has undergone a strong process of crystallization in the 1980s whereas in Tunisia, 
although the Islamist movement is as old as the one in Algeria — both were established as underground 
movements in the 1970s — it has not really undergone a process of wide spread crystallization within the 
populace. One important reason for the difference is that the Islamist movement in Tunisia from early on 
concentrated more on unionist type of activism in universities and on the work place. In addition, state policies 
prevented Tunisian Islamist militants from using the Mosques as political tribunes whereas in Algeria the Islamist 
movement had by the end of the 1980 decade a network of some 10,000 Mosques to convey its message to the 
populace (Burgat and Dowell, 1993). 
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among minorities around the world is partly attributable to a process of contagion from countries 
where religious revival is strong. The diffusion of strife across borders through a spill-over effect 
is very common in history — e.g., decolonization movements (McNeil, 1991). The existence of 
kindred groups across borders facilitates the diffusion of mobilization and conflict if, and only if, 
the kindred groups face similar conditions within their respective countries and have similar, if not 
common, goals. Otherwise, it is more a matter of a rhetorical, principled support for the kindred 
one. The Somali people living in the Ogaden region of Ethiopia had the political, moral, material, 
and military support of Syad Barre regime in Somalia for many years against the Ethiopian regime 
led by Haile Selassie and then Mengistu, partly because they were Somali, and partly because of 
Somalia’s irredentist claims over the Ogaden (Lewis, 1988). The rationalization of international 
support usually assumes one or more of several forms — protection of ethnic confreres, ethnic 
unification, national unification, protection of nationals, national liberation, religious unification, 
ideological! liberation, or expansion, or containment, and irredentism.'° Ethnic, national, religious, 
and ideological identifications sprawl across territorial boundaries and constitute a cross-national 
web of non-state associations. Solidarity among these cross-border groups deepens within and 
spreads easily across states; growing cross-border solidarity is an inherent feature of these 
identifications. This condition is unavoidably subversive and clashes with state sovereignty and 
people’s expected loyalty to the state (Mayall, 1992). The Kashmiri question illustrates this point. 


The type of policy that the state chooses to resolve the conflict determines the way that 
the mobilization effort progresses. In this respect, two kinds of state strategies can be delineated: 
acceptance of the group demands or their denial.'’ Paradoxically, most denial strategies tend to 
strengthen the sense of solidarity and common fate among the members of the mobilizing 
movement and thereby strengthening their resolve. A very effective way for the mobilizing group 
to enhance and maintain a high level of group cohesiveness is to revive historical memories that 
relate the stories of their fathers and forefathers as well as the grievances that led to a call for a 
mobilization in the first place. A sense of a common past, the memories of past common ordeals 
and the shadow of real, or conjectured, future persecution if demands are not satisfied make the 
mobilization look inevitable. 


Simultaneously successful mobilizations of different identity compacts lead to two 
outcomes (see figure 2): (1) a conflict among identity compacts, and (2) to the beginning of a 
political space legitimation crisis. The latter culminates eventually in a fragmentation of the 
political legitimacy space and an erosion of the effectiveness of the state binding-idea. Conflicts 
arise among the different identity compacts on three issues: (a) the goals that each identity 


'°This is an extension of Holsti’s (1991) work on armed conflicts. 

'' Acceptance strategies include among others: (a) an effort of integration or reintegration of the would-be 
mobilizing group on an equal basis with other groups, (b) a commitment to minority protection and safeguards, (c) 
the establishment of consociational democracy in a unitary system, (d) the establishment of federalism or extended 
autonomy in the case of a separatist movement, (e) the establishment of a very loose federation akin to a 
confederation, (f) the redrawing of boundaries with a neighboring country in the case of an irredendist movement, 
and (g) the acceptance of the country's partition. Alternatively, denial strategies may include one, or all, of the 
following: (a) removal or elimination of the mobilizing movement through population extermination, transfers, or 
expulsions, (b) use of coercive means to eradicate the movement by persecuting its militants, (c) domination 
within a framework of institutionalized cultural divisions, (d) attempts of assimilation, and (e) individualization of 
the problem by way of non-discrimination and preservation of human rights (Heraclides, 1991). 
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compact is attempting to accomplish through the mobilization of its peoples, (b) the means that 
the leaders of the identity compacts see appropriate to accomplish these goals, and (c) the 
procedures that the identity compact leaders would follow to implement their program of action. 
Because the goals of each identity compact are largely determined by the group’s self-identity and 
values, historical memory and identity consciousness play an important role in the formulation of 
these goals. Historical memory and identity consciousness incompatibilities between different 
identity compacts create differing, if not completely opposed, goals. For example, in the case of a 
secession, the secessionist group usually bases its goal on an historical right of independence that 
has been violated by the state central authority. But often times, a minority lives in the would-be 
seceding region and refuses to secede — e.g., Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland. 


A legitimation crisis is the outcome of a successful mobilization of an identity compact 
against the state. Crises arise when the consensual foundations of normative structures are so 
much affected that the group or society becomes weak (Habermas, 1973). Crises are thus created 
by unresolved steering problems and dilemmas if, and only if, two factors conspire to make it so. 
First, steering problems and dilemmas cannot be resolved within the range of possibilities 
circumscribed by the organizational principle — i.e., the state binding-idea. And, second, steering 
problems and dilemmas are not properly addressed by the state institutions in due time. 


A legitimation crisis goes through three different, consecutive phases — legitimacy deficit, 
delegitimation process, and illegitimacy (Beetham, 1991). First, the state begins to lack legitimacy 


if the rules of the political process have only a weak justification in terms of accepted beliefs about 
the proper source of authority or ends of government. The discrepancy between the rules and the 
beliefs or norms that should provide their justification can be due to one of two factors. The rules 
may have been established or altered in a manner that is incompatible with the beliefs and norms 
of the society. Alternatively, the societal values and norms may have changed in time but the rules 
of the political game did not catch up yet. These two factors are not always empirically separable 
for there is a feedback process between them that emerges with the passing of time. New rules of 
the political game would engender, after some time lag, changes in societal values and norms, and 
vice versa. Coups d’etat and elite revolutions are instances where new rules of the political game 
are imposed on a society to change its political culture towards some new norms — e.g., the 1917 
Soviet revolution. On the contrary, genuine social revolutions are instances where societal norms 
dictate new rules of the political game on the polity — e.g., the 1979 Iranian Islamic revolution. 


Second, a delegitimation process starts during which those whose consent is necessary for 
state legitimacy and the good and efficient functioning of state institutions begin withdrawing their 
consent. Since the withdrawal of consent cannot be known prior to its occurrence, it would have 
no impact on state legitimacy if it is were not widely known. This is why regimes, especially 
dictatorships, always strike hard at the first dissidents to prevent a spreading of the challenge to 
the regime legitimacy — e.g., Tiananmen Square. Information circulation and persistence of the 
first challenges are very decisive for the progress of a delegitimation process. Conversely, and 
because the withdrawal of consent cannot be easily predicted, it may remain in a latent state 
awaiting favorable conditions to erupt. When Gorbachev introduced glasnost as a state policy, the 
already existing slow process of gestation finally materialized in the fact that many of the Soviet 
republics either declared independence right away or began to educate their populations on the 
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misgivings and injustices of history (Remnick, 1994). Historical memory is the vehicle through 
which the latent process is preserved and identity consciousness is what revives the latent process. 


Third, state structures, particularly those associated with the exercise of the state’s 
coercive power, are natural targets of criticism. Even electoral processes, ostensibly promising a 
choice of regimes and governments, are challenged as illegitimate because they have lost the 
consent of the peoples whom they are supposed to represent and serve. State structures also 
become targets because they begin to acquire extra power in contravention of the established 
rules of the game or are perceived to be evolving toward greater coercive domination of an 
already aggrieved population. This is the highest level of a legitimation crisis. Eventually the 
political legitimacy space undergoes a process of fragmentation. In a fragmented political space, 
every identity compact attempts to legitimize itself after having fully withdrawn its consent from 
state structures and institutions. The state binding-idea loses its role as an organizing principle and 
as a provider of state legitimacy — it is simply contested whereby every identity compact 
promotes its own vision of the state. Therefore, legitimation crises lead to a fragmentation of the 
political legitimacy space, to an increasing erosion of the state binding-idea as an organizational 
principle of the polity, and to the weakening and marginalization of political institutions (see 
Stage II on figure 2). 


Stage III: Erosion of Identity-Compact Cohabitation and Authority Space Disintegration 


The process of implosion enters a third stage when the different identity compacts within 
the society run into conflict with each other, the political legitimacy space becomes fragmented, 
and the state binding-idea loses its effectiveness as an organizing principle and as source of state 
legitimacy. Several features characterize this stage (see figure 2): (1) a lowering of the degree of 
cohabitation between the different identity compacts which leads to an onset of power rivalry 
among the identity compacts, (2) an eruption of social protest, civil disobedience, and insurgency, 
(3) state institutions become increasingly unable to address and accommodate increasingly 
changing, societal demands, (4) state policies become reactive and completely driven by the 
unfolding of events in the society, unable to direct the course of events, and (5) these four 
developments conspire to define and inflame a process of disintegration of the political authority 
space that may eventually lead to a total collapse of state authority. 


The peaceful cohabitation of different communal groups within the society is essential to 
the preservation of the socio-political cohesiveness of any state. As discussed in the first section 
of this paper, five basic structural elements constitute the modern state — historical memory, 
identity consciousness, state binding-idea, institutions, and territoriality. These structural 
elements can vary over a range of values, but any relative diminution in strength of any of these 
elements weakens the entire system. The cohabitation of different communal groups is peaceful if 
the differences among their respective historical memories and among their respective identity 
consciousnesses are not so pronounced as to endanger the balance among the five structural 
elements of the state ; henceforth threatening state stability. A stable polity has mechanisms — 
institutions and rules — that are compatible with the historical memories and identity 
consciousnesses of the society and that facilitate the coordination between the different identity 
compacts. Consociational democracy is an instance where democratic institutions preserve the 
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fabric of the society, and each identity compact is given a right to participate in the polity — e.g., 
Switzerland. These mechanisms, in return, rely on communal groups’ compliance in order to 
function properly. And this is paradoxical.'” Within a nation-state where there are more than one 
major identity compact, the state depends on the degree of cohabitation between the major 
identity compacts for its stability and good functioning. Even though the state is the only 
legitimate, possessor of the means of coercion and violence, and therefore can resort to coercion 
to deliver its functions, the fundamental paradox still remains. A state cannot remain stable if the 
major identity compacts within the society vehemently oppose it. The persistence of the Soviet 
state for seventy years through state coercion and violence, unraveled in 1991. Resting state 
maintenance on force proved to be very precarious even if the Soviet state ostensibly lasted for so 
long, of course at the expense of tens of millions of lives and a devastated economy (Remnick, 
1994). Lebanon is another case where a low degree of cohabitation among different identity 
compacts — the Lebanese factions — has ultimately led to the collapse of the state and a full 
fledged, civil war in 1975. Conversely, the United States persistence for hundreds of years is 
partially explainable by the high degree of cohabitation between the major identity compacts 
within the country.’ The explicit social contract as represented by the United States constitution 
partially explains the persistence of the US federal system. In Malaysia, the state has persisted due 
to an implicit social compact between the Malay and Chinese populations (Bowie, 1991). 
Creating a polity solely on the basis of cooperation and coordination of interests and wants is a 
tremendous practical problem even though, theoretically, it might look potentially achievable. The 
evolution of the European Community illustrates the difficulties that well established identity 
compacts encounter in attempting to create a polity — e.g., a United States of Europe — solely 
through voluntary cooperation and coordination. 


Similarly, state preservation is a tremendous task especially when there is a diversity of 
strongly mobilized identity compacts within the society. The most stable modern states have been 
successful in a large measure because they strike a balance among the above mentioned state 
structural elements. If a state were to rely exclusively on coercion, its stability and continuing 
existence would become precarious. Conversely, if the state were to rely exclusively on 
consensual means and processes, it will not probably be created in the first place, and cannot 
sustain domestic, and external, threatening pressures. “ 


This situation is reminiscent of international organizations which face a constant, inescapable existential 
paradox. International organizations are created to facilitate cooperation and coordination of states’ actions and 
wants and to facilitate the process of balancing states’ powers. At the same time, international organizations do not 
have power beyond what the states allow them to possess. This does not necessarily imply that international 
organizations are impotent. It only means that their power and effectiveness are limited — e.g., the United 
Nations, the European Community on foreign policy issues. 

'*it is important to emphasize the adjective “major,” for even though some communal groups existed in the US — 
e.g., African Americans and Native Americans, it is only recently that some of these groups have become 
important actors on the domestic scene. Not all communal groups are necessarily identity compacts, for some 
groups have not yet undergone a process of crystallization towards an identity compact. The anti-abortion 
movement and Christian fundamentalist movements are potential candidates for would-be identity compacts. 
'‘Hobbes’ solution to the problem of order is ostensibly necessary, but clearly insufficient. Rousseau’s solution will 
not work for it assumes the existence of a General Will that would underpin an assumed harmony among the 
peoples regardless of their identity compacts. Perhaps one might argue that each identity compact has its own 
General Will but the cohabitation of different identity compacts cannot be built on a General Will ground. If the 
General Will existed within a society, there would not be a multiplicity of identity compacts. 
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The notion of cohabitation, as used in this paper, is probably closer to the Kantian ideal 
that domestic democratic norms within republics would ultimately contrive struggle among these 
republics, which would hopefully lead to a perpetual peace among them. Although I am not 
presuming that an identity compact is similar to a republic, Kant’s argument on perpetual peace 
would seem applicable to the relations among identity compacts within a society. The cohabitation 
between different identity compacts is possible, even if not always practically achievable, without 
a higher authority — something like Hobbes’ Leviathan. All groups, however different, would still 
have to rely on or agree to rules of games defining their relations and the coercive (preferably 
collective) enforcement of those rules. For example, these identity compacts might agree on a 
social compact of democratic decision making among themselves. 


Kant’s optimism notwithstanding, learning does not necessarily produce a high degree of 
cohabitation, nor do common institutions. Sometimes they do. But in many instances, learning and 
institutions can erode peaceful relations between identity compacts, or more generally, communal 
groups. An example of the latter is when a communal group “discovers” a part of its “lost” history 
and attempts to compensate for a construed historical retardation. It would be a mistake to 
assume a purely Kantian perspective, i.e., a positive learning process in conceptualizing the notion 
of cohabitation between identity compacts. It would also be a mistake to assume a purely 
Hobbesian perspective, i.e., that identity compact diversity leads ineluctably to conflict. The 
outcome of a learning process among identity compacts is, in general, open to both possibilities, 
i.e., peaceful or conflictual cohabitation. 


Two factors determine the conflict that reduces the degree of cohabitation between 
identity compacts. First, the existence of more than one state-challenging identity compact within 
the society creates a potential to conflict, if only due to the fact that even benign differences can 
be politicized during the process of crystallization that an identity compact evolves through. The 
differences are exacerbated further if the communal groups have had conflictual relations in the 
past and the sources of the past conflict were repressed and not genuinely resolved — e.g., 
Armenians in Nagorno Karabakh. Second, and as a corollary to the first factor, there is a potential 
to a clash between identity compacts goals and means, especially if state policies marginalize and 
alienate some challenging identity compacts and favor others. Attempts aimed at changing the 
status quo engender different action perspectives and programs. 


The erosion of state political legitimacy in the preceding stage creates a political 
legitimacy vacuum. Each identity compact is tempted to fill the legitimacy vacuum by portraying 
itself as a legitimate successor. Because each identity compact is rooted in a specific historical 
memory and an identity consciousness, there is a diversity of conceptions and formulations of the 
political goals, means, and procedures as how to completely delegitimize the current political 
status quo and opt for a new direction. The degree of cohabitation between different identity 
compacts diminishes as the conflict persists. And, as in most political struggles, the most effective 
weapon that contenders need in order to achieve their goals is power. Subsequently, a power 
rivalry develops between the antagonistic identity compacts (see figure 2). If none of the identity 
compacts rises up quickly and becomes a dominant power, the situation may degenerate further. 
The rivalry could worsen and might potentially become a civil strife and war. The difference 
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between usual political rivalries in well established and legitimate political systems and the case at 
hand where the political legitimacy space is fragmented is that, in the former case, the political 
game occurs within a unitary legitimacy space regulated by well defined political rules and norms, 
while, in the latter case, the legitimacy space is fragmented. Moreover, in the latter there are, 
practically speaking, no agreed-upon rules or norms that would delimit the scope and methods of 
the game. The latter case is a pre-Hobbesian, or maybe post-Hobbesian, world where there is an 
illegitimate Leviathan — i.e., the Leviathan has imposed itself on the peoples without their 
consent, or the Leviathan has broken the contract terms and has thus become illegitimate. 


The fragmentation of the political legitimacy space and the erosion of the state binding- 
idea prompt an eruption of communal protests as a latent response to past state repressive 
policies. Grieving identity compacts, and especially their leaders, grasp the first window of 
opportunity that opens up due to the weakening of state legitimacy and moral authority, 
notwithstanding still existing coercive state apparatus. The protests are the first concretization of 
identity compact mobilization accomplished in the previous stage and the first test of the strength, 
effectiveness, and scope of identity compact mobilization. In the case of extremely exclusive 
regimes and states, the government usually responds very harshly to the very first show of force 
from the society. Indeed, it appears that the first confrontation between the state and a would-be 
dissenting group is determinative of subsequent developments of the relationship between the 
regime and the civil society. If the regime overwhelmingly wins either by effectively, peacefully 
appeasing the protests or through a show of force, the concretization of identity compact 
mobilization may very well endure a strong setback, if not an eradication of the contending 
identity compact itself. Because of their nature, strongly authoritarian states and dictatorships 
always resort first to the coercive option to deal with rising mobilization movements. As many 
examples in contemporary history have shown, this type of state response fires back on the state 
and increases the resolve of the erupting mobilization movement. Ironically, state persecution and 
repression, reinforce the group’s sense of identity consciousness and reinvigorate its historical 
memories. Henceforth, the identity compact is strengthened, though it may temporarily endure a 
setback in its efforts to concretize its mobilization. 


Protests are only the first phase of a three-phase concretization of the identity compact 
mobilization — protest, disobedience, and insurgency (see figure 2). If the identity compact 
successfully wins the protest phase, that is, if the state does not succeed either in defusing the 
protests or in eradicating the movement of the identity compact, the identity compact enters a 
phase of civil disobedience. Civil disobedience can be understood in two different ways. It can be 
seen as a normal strategy that civil society actors use to influence political practices of the state if 
the latter are not responsive to peoples’ concerns on certain issues. In this sense, civil 
disobedience is an attempt to push outward the limit of the legality of actions but within a 
legitimate framework (Cohen and Arato, 1994). Civil disobedience can also be seen as an act 
aimed at eroding state authority. 


Authority can be delineated along two mutually supporting dimensions: (1) a de jure 
dimension, and (2) a de facto dimension (Friedman, 1973). The de jure dimension implies that the 
state has the right to issue commands, make decisions, enforce obedience, and use restricted 
violence. Implicitly, this presupposes an agreement on legal conventions, system of rules, and 
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methods of entitlements. The de facto dimension implies that the state is capable of eliciting a 
distinctive kind of obedience, allegiance, or belief, involving deference, respect, and trust 
(Friedman, 1973). The second category of civil disobedience is concerned with both dimensions 
of authority but, practically, the de facto dimension is targeted first, while the de jure dimension is 
targeted second. The de facto dimension is preserved only because peoples have got the habit to 
consider as a fact of their lives to submit and defer to state authority. Hence a civil disobedience 
movement, and more generally rebellions, target this first aspect of state authority to incite, or 
perhaps push, peoples to question the validity of their customary relationships with the state. If 
this step is successfully accomplished, then the de jure dimension becomes the stake. State 
authority to issue commands, make decisions, enforce obedience, and use restricted violence is 
questioned and disputed. 


Disobedience, which can be either passive or proactive, is a peaceful strategy to rebel 
against, challenge, and deny state authority. If the regime attempts to, and succeeds in defusing 
peacefully the civil disobedience drive, then the identity compact loses momentum and its 
mobilization is at stake. Conversely, if the regime responds violently to the civil disobedience or 
remains passive, then the identity compact becomes more active and engages into a strategy of 
insurgency. Insurgency can assume a variety of forms — demonstrations, rallies, riots, strikes, 
sabotage, terrorism, and armed rebellions. The more closed the political system is, the more 
extremist the insurgency methods are. Also, the more repressive the regime is, the more violent 
the insurgency tends to be. Military Juntas always use repressive measures to control the 
opposition in the wake of a coup d’etat. But repression tends, as often as not, to have an 
opposite effect to what the oppressors expect to achieve. It strengthens the opposition resolve 
and drives the opposition in most instances to take up arms in self-defense, which then becomes to 
be perceived as the only available means to change the status quo and outset the oppressors (e.g., 
Islamist groups in Algeria). 


The state binding-idea and state institutions are complementary. An erosion of the state 
binding-idea, therefore, strongly affects state institutions which suffer a loss of legitimacy. The 
institutions lose the power to adapt to the unfolding of events, become less autonomous, and lose 
their coherence. As a consequence, state policies lose their implementation vehicles — institutions 
— and become reactive instead of being proactive, non efficient, and are almost completely driven 
by events. They are incoherent and lack consistency. The failure of state policies may have three 
sources at least: (1) the state has lost its policy implementation institutions, (2) state policies are 
inappropriate and fail to address key issues, and (3) the state is simply overwhelmed and any 
policy is doomed to failure because the implosion process has already irreversibly reached a 
critical point. This happened in the Soviet Union when the coup d’etat of August 1991 against 
Gorbachev failed. The coup was a last and desperate attempt to salvage the dying Soviet empire. 
But, as it became immediately clear, it was simply too late to preserve the Soviet state. Similarly, 
Czechoslovakia in the aftermath of the Cold War did not survive as a republic and was simply 
divided into two new republics. In other cases, the only option that may remain open for the 
regime — if it wants to persist — is to resort to purely coercive policies of extermination and 
mass murder — e.g., Cambodia in late 1970s, Iran in 1978-79, Algeria in 1992 onwards. 
Ultimately, the processes — identity compact power rivalry, communal protests, civil 
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disobedience, insurgency, and erosion of state institutions — conspire to precipitate a 
disintegration of the political authority space (see Stage III in figure 2). 


Stage IV: Territoriality Problematic 


In the event that the political authority space has disintegrated, the future of state 
territorial integrity is determined by the territorial distribution of the competing identity compacts. 
If the territorial distribution of the identity compacts extends all over the territory, that is, no part 
of the country has a high identity-compact concentration, then the state implodes upon itself 
without territorial disintegration — e.g., Lebanon in 1975, Cambodia in 1979, Somalia in 1990s."° 
In this case, the political space explodes but territorial integrity is preserved. Conversely, if the 
territorial distribution of identity compacts is localized into relatively semi-autonomous regions of 
the countries, then the state explodes in the sense that the collapse of state structures and the 
disintegration of the political authority space are followed by a territorial disintegration — e.g., 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia. Both the political space and territory “explode.” 


The roots of territorial disintegration are of three types. First, historical memory is a major 
determinant of the territorial problematic. Almost every territorial dispute or secession is rooted in 
historical memory. The more suppressed the historical memory of the secessionist movement is, 
the more virulent the call and drive for territorial secession turns out to be. Chechenya has been 
attempting since 1991 to achieve its independence from Russia but ultimately the secessionist 
drive was faced with Russia’s military might. Similarly, identity consciousness plays a major role 
in secessionist movements — e.g., Quebec in Canada, southern Sudan in the Sudan republic. The 
impacts of both historical memory and identity consciousness on the territorial problematic are 
mutually supportive and not easily separable. Second, the erosion of the state binding-idea 
delegitimizes territorial unity, especially if the latter was forced on the would-be secessionist 
communal group.”® Third, the collapse of state institutions and, therefore, the erosion of the 
mechanisms that preserve order and territorial unity opens up a window of opportunity for 
would-be secessionist communal groups to push forward their secession drive — e.g., the 
collapse of the institutional framework of the Soviet state gave the opportunity to all fifteen 
Soviet republics, including Russia, to declare independence unilaterally, thereby uncovering the 
communist failure to create a “Soviet man” (Kaiser, 1994). 


The fact that the nation-state system is based on the principle of territoriality, the fact that 
earth land has already been divided among sovereign states, and the fact that the nation-state is 
not a faithful representation of the diversity and divisions that exist around the world in terms of 
history, culture, religion, nationality, ethnicity, and more generally identity, all these facts conspire 
to create tensions between the territorial nation-state and the identity-preservation imperative of 
identity compacts. Territoriality and identity are potentially, if not always actually, at odd with 
each other. The tension is rooted in the fact that the nation-state is a “fallacy” (Ra’anan, 1990), 


'*The latest move towards secession of Somaliland is another complication. The Somali state has imploded first 
and them, eventually, Somalia territorial integrity might be lost. 

'°Chechenya within the Russian federation attempted four times in recent history to rid itself of the Russian power 
but has not been successful as yet. 
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i.e., no nation-state incorporates, properly speaking, just one nation,’’ and also in the fact that 
territorial boundaries are supposed to remain unchanged except in the few instances of war or, 
even more scarcely, when people agree to divide or unite two territories peacefully — e.g., the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia are recent examples of the former, and Germany is an example 
of the latter. It is also rooted in the fact that identity is, inherently, a dynamic attribute. The 
nation-state is potentially under the threat of being torn apart under the dynamic imperative of 
identity and the static imperative of territoriality. The problem is aggravated if territorial 
boundaries are imposed by an external actor on the domestic relevant groups (Ayoob, 1995). One 
should point out that conflicts which sometimes erupt at these tension regions are not solely 
produced by the fact that there is a mismatch between state and nation. Three other factors — the 
group’s historical memory, the agenda of the group’s elite, and state’s policies — are also 
necessary to explain the eruption of conflict. 


This discussion does not entail that territoriality and group identity, especially national and 
ethnic identities, are not related to each other. In many cases, territoriality plays a critical role in 
the crystallization of an identity compact. The sense of, or the longing for, a homeland is one of 
the determining factors in most national, ethnic, or even, for that matter, religious conflict around 
the world. Although land might be important because of potential or actual natural resources that 
it might contain, it is, in most cases, the intangible values that people attribute to a territory that 
makes territoriality such an important issue both domestically and internationally. The more land 
plays an important definitional role in the identity of a group of people, the higher the tension 
between the identity imperative and the state territoriality imperative will be, if there is a tension 
to start with (see Stage IV in figure 2). 


Stage V: Is State Implosion Irreversible? 


State implosion is the outcome of a dynamic combination of several factors: (1) state 
structural imperatives, namely, historical memory, identity consciousness, state binding-idea, 
institutions, and territoriality, (2) the impact of identity compact diversity, and (3) actors’ choices 
within, and against, state structures. The most determining stages of the implosion process, as 
shown in figure 2, are stages II and III. Indeed, if the political legitimacy space is fragmented and 
the political authority space has also disintegrated, then the implosion process has reached a 
critical point of irreversibility. Whereas if only the political legitimacy space has fragmented, there 
are still chances of reversibility of the implosion process, if only to reverse the process back to a 
completely coercive or police state. If both the political legitimacy space and the political 
authority space are basically unaltered, then the implosion process is only at a beginning phase. It 
is not certain that the transition process would ultimately end up being an implosion. The present 
struggle in Algeria between a military-backed secularist government and an Islamist armed 
rebellion is at the border line between stage II and stage III. Political legitimacy space is 
fragmented, that is, the state has lost legitimacy within a very large segment of the population. 
The Islamists have won a respectable level of widespread recognition. Political authority space is 
at a very advanced phase of disintegration, though without being completely disintegrated since 
the Islamists are struggling to rid the state of whatever authority it still has, while the army is 


‘Formulating a precise and universal definition of a nation is not an easy task (Anderson, 1991; Brass, 1991; 
Chatterjee, 1993; Kedouric, 1993; Hobsbawm, 1992; Gelliner, 1994). 
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struggling to reestablish itself and the authority of its fully-backed regime. Therefore, one cannot 
accurately argue that the Algerian state has imploded. Moreover, one cannot argue that the 
process is irreversible. Nonetheless, all signs point towards the conclusion that the state is 
collapsing at a very rapid pace. On the contrary, one can affirm with the benefit of hindsight that 
the Soviet state has collapsed when it reached stage IV of the implosion process. That is, when 
the army coup against Gorbachev failed in 1991, and Russia declared its unilateral independence. 


Even though the implosion process begins with the formation of identity compacts and its 
consequent mobilization and with the politicization of the identity compact interests at the hands 
of its elite, the state is far from being seriously threatened at this stage. Mobilization and 
politicization potentials are necessary phases on the path to state implosion but they are not 
sufficient to lead inexorably to state implosion. Jt is rather a combination of (1) an erosion of 
the state binding-idea, (2) state failures to respond to demands of civil society, and (3) state 
policies of continuous alienation and repression of mobilized and politicized identity compacts 
and their leaders that create state legitimation crises. The latter ultimately leads to a 
fragmentation of the political legitimacy space. The state definitely collapses if, and only if, the 
political authority space disintegrates due to the inefficacy of state institutions to preserve order. 
In other words, as long as there remains a minimum amount of order in the polity, even if it is not 
legitimate, and state institutions are still functioning, the state has yet to collapse. The regime may 
change, but the state is still preserved, however illegitimate it might be. 


Conclusion 


This study has presented a theory that defines the causal conditions and mechanisms 
conducive to state implosion and explosion. Two key variables were identified — historical 
memory and identity consciousness. These two elements play determining roles in igniting and 
sustaining the implosion process. 


It is not enough to assert that an identity group has successfully crystallized to jump to the 
conclusion that this is the reason why a given state has imploded. Similarly, it is not enough to 
assert that there is a strong mobilization of communal groups or identity compacts to make a 
quantum leap and argue that this is the reason why the state has imploded. Even though identity 
compact formation and mobilization are necessary, explanatory elements of state implosion, they 
are not sufficient ones. Needless to say that a diversity of communal — ethnic, national, 
ideological, religious, and cultural — groups does not explain state implosion in any way. A 
presumed predisposition to an event does not make the event happen. This is widely confirmed 
by the fact that although there is a huge number of communal groups in the world — e.g., 5,000 
ethnic groups (Carment, 1993), 8,000 languages and dialects (Hippel, 1994) — the number of 
state implosion cases in the aftermath of World War II has been rather limited, but extremely 
significant. 


Similarly, a class-based analysis will not be enough to explain state implosion for two 
reasons at least. First, a class-based analysis does not explain the formation of crystallized 
communal groups since the crystallization is not necessarily or uniquely rooted in economic 
concerns. Second, a class-based analysis would not be able to account for the important role 
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played by historical memory and identity consciousness. More generally, any explanation based on 
socio-economic conditions — e.g., the modernization approach in comparative politics — would 
necessarily fail because socio-economic conditions cannot completely explain the saliency of 
historical memory and identity consciousness, 


The support of non-domestic identity-compacts is a contributory factor to the formation 
of domestic identity compacts. Similarly, the ambiguous self-determination principle inherently 
“encourages” the mobilization of already formed identity compacts. And both the nation-state 
system and the global economy strongly impact on state institutions beyond normal interactions 
when the implosion process reaches stage III. These impacts exacerbate the weaknesses of state 
institutions. Given the limited space available, it is beyond the scope of this paper to dwell further 
on the impact of the international environment on state implosion, however important it is. These 
problems must be addressed in future analyses. The aim of this article is to frame and, more or 
less, root future research within the context of those endogenous factors that explain state 
formation, preservation, implosion, and explosion. 


Historical memory and identity consciousness also play determining roles in the creation, 
preservation, and development of the state. The analysis of state variability along these two 
elements and Buzan’s three elements — binding idea, institutions, and territory — opens the way 
towards a rich discussion of state ontology. The state is variable and should not be posited to be 
unitary. It is also evolutionary for it admits different levels of strength or weakness that are 


determined by synergetic combinations of the five structural elements — historical memory, 
identity consciousness, binding idea, institutions, and territory. From this perspective, the state 
external behavior is only partially defined by the nation-state system. 


The neorealists are right when they argue that the anarchy of the interstate system and the 
distribution of power capabilities among states create structural imperatives on state behavior. 
Nonetheless, the realist and neorealist framework should address its limits if it wants its 
explanations to be more encompassing (Kolodziej, 1992). A pervasive anarchy admits a wide 
range of state responses since states are not necessarily functionally similar (Buzan, 1993). Group 
identity, based on history and consciousness of membership, are fundamental to the behavior of 
human political units. Therefore, even under conditions of anarchy state behavior is variable. State 
creation, preservation, and implosion is not a parameter that can be taken for granted or assumed 
as is the case in contemporary international relations and security theory. Rather, state creation, 
preservation, and implosion also have to be explained. Conflict and security in international 
relations — interstate and domestic — depend on the stability of the state defined with the five 
structural elements. These structural elements can vary over a range of values, but any diminution 
in strength of any of them weakens the entire state. A security theory agenda would remain 
shortsighted if it does not provide a theory of the state. And a theory of the state cannot be 
general enough if it does not incorporate historical memory and identity consciousness as 
necessary structural elements to the stability and functioning of the state. States are built on social 
compacts and legitimized in identity compacts which are preserved in the consciousness of their 
adherents as historical memory. 
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Liberalism in a Non-Western Setting: 


Sun Yat-sen's Thought and the Possibilities for Liberal Democracy in East Asia 


I. The Antiliberal Challenge in East Asia 

The purpose of this paper is to offer a response to antiliberal claims that have 
gained wide currency in contemporary East Asian political discourse. Of particular 
concern here is the claim that liberalism, contrary to the universalist expectations of its 
proponents, is strictly a culture-specific doctrine, lacking relevance to regions of the 
world beyond where it was first formulated. In answer to this claim, certain recent 
developments in East Asia will be cited. It will be countered that, in at least one East 
Asian case, a plausible vision of liberal government (here understood to be inseparable 
from the concept of constitutional, democratic government) has for all practical 
purposes become a reality, and that this reality ought be taken as evidence of the 
weakness of antiliberal claims. 

In all likelihood, an attempt to focus specifically on East Asian antiliberalism 
(as well as responses to it) will provoke objections. For instance, it may be asked, why 


spend time addressing problems posed by antiliberalism in East Asia (the region), as 


opposed to antiliberalism as a general ideological or philosophical movement that has 


reached across time and region? Can it be shown there is some unique, interesting 
feature of antiliberal thinking in East Asia that poses a special challenge to liberal 
theory, such that further investigation is useful or appropriate? If East Asian 
antiliberalism does pose some manner of unique challenge, would a refutation of it 


prove beneficial to liberal theory as it is understood in the rest of the world? 
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The above questions contain an implicit suspicion that somehow there is nothing 
remarkable or creative in East Asian antiliberalism as currently articulated, and that for 
this reason there really is not much point in devoting a separate exercise to this issue. 
Indeed, at first sight this suspicion may be difficult to dispel. The most influential 
expressions of antiliberal thinking in contemporary East Asia are fragments rather than 
treatises, composed mostly in the form of short speeches, policy statements, or 
comments from political figures. As such, they certainly do not seem to amount to a 
coherent body of materials designed for launching a sustained philosophic attack on 
liberalism. This is particularly noticeable among Chinese antiliberals (that is, Chinese 
both inside and outside the borders of the People's Republic). For example, Deng 
Xiaoping's criticisms of "bourgeois liberalization" are scattered throughout speeches 
and directives found in the official editions of his collected writings. The post-T' ien-an- 
men doctrine of "New Conservatism" appeared in a newspaper as a policy analysis, the 
ostensible topic of which was the implications of the Soviet collapse.! Lee Kuan Yew's 
remarks on the benefits of Singaporean order (in contrast to Western chaos) have come 
to general attention mostly in the form of speeches and interviews. It can hardly 
escape notice that the themes reiterated in these materials and elsewhere diverge little 
from antiliberal arguments that have been in use since the French Revolution. For 
instance, in his study of the lineage of non-marxist antiliberal ideas in the West, 


Stephen Holmes has isolated several recurring themes: the claim that liberalism 


IThe piece was first published in China Youth Daily, and later reprinted in 
China Spring. See "Su-lien Cheng-pien chih-hou Chung-kuo-ti Hsien-shih Ying-tui yu 
Chan-lueh Hsuan-tse” ["China's Realistic Response and Strategic Choices after the 
Soviet Coup"], China Spring 104 (January 1992): 35-39. 


2An example of this is Lee's now-famous (or infamous) interview with Foreign 
Affairs. Fareed Zakaria, "Culture Is Destiny: A Conversation with Lee Kuan Yew," 
Foreign Affairs 73, no. 2 (March/April 1994): 109-126. 
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dissolves the bonds of community and culture; that the liberal conception of individual 
right causes people to be selfish and indifferent to the common (group) good; that 
liberalism is destructive of needful patterns of authority; that liberalism confuses 
people's understanding of the "objective" good; and (implicit in all of these criticisms) 
that liberal ideas can be linked in causal fashion to the ills of liberal societies.3 In 
short, those who have been exposed to these lines of argument in the course of studying 
Western political thinking are not likely to be convinced that Deng Xiaoping or Lee 
Kuan Yew have added any new insights to the antiliberal repertoire. 

Nonetheless, it is not necessary to assume that East Asian antiliberalism must be 
new in order to pose a formidable challenge. The supposed absence of theoretical 
novelty in East Asian antiliberalism has not prevented it from gaining in appeal over 
recent years. The reason for this may be that, unlike Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, where the collapse of communist regimes also signaled the discrediting of a 
major antiliberal ideology, East Asia has seen the apparent success of antiliberal, 
authoritarian regimes in sponsoring rapid economic progress and consolidating their 
political control. The governments of China and Singapore, as well as Malaysia and 
Indonesia (among others), have all expressly claimed a direct correlation between 


economic development on the one hand and authoritarian rule buttressed by antiliberal 


3§tephen Holmes, The Anatomy of Antiliberalism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 190-246. Holmes restricted his survey to consideration of non- 
marxist antiliberalism. In this connection, it may be noted for purposes of clarification 
that in China recent antiliberal doctrine (that is, since the T'ien-an-men incident of 
1989) has followed a non-marxist rather than marxist (or Maoist) line. The reason is 
simple: non-marxist antiliberalism leaves room to combine the principles of market 
reform and one-party dictatorship (whether plausibly so is another matter), whereas 
continuing to uphold the Maoist position on liberalism would render problematic the 
current project of economic development. 
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cultural patterns on the other.4 Even the experiences of Taiwan and South Korea, 
examples of successful transitions from authoritarian to democratic rule, are often 
interpreted as confirming the dictum that democratization and liberal government would 
have been impossible without a long period of stability provided by authoritarian, 
antiliberal governance. 

If the antiliberal analysis of the requisites for prosperity in East Asia is correct, 
it may be the case that liberalism is faced with a serious challenge after all. Originally, 
liberal thinkers were the ones who had provided the chief political arguments for 
capitalism and capitalist development.> Such traditional (antiliberal) cultural legacies as 
Confucian ideology were once almost routinely portrayed as having been barriers to 
progress in East Asia, not requisites for success. © Today, however, antiliberal 
interpretations seem to have made significant inroads into Western scholarship and 
commentary on East Asian issues. Increasingly, the universal applicability of the liberal 
notions of individual right and government by the express consent of the governed is 
doubted by those who believe that East Asian civilization is preordained to follow a 
different path. 

Recent work on China illustrates with particular clarity the growing influence of 
antiliberal thinking. Several examples may be cited here. For instance, in an article 


which has very quickly gained wide attention, William Theodore de Bary has argued 


41n the Chinese case, for example, the obvious cultural pattern or legacy to 
draw upon has been a reconstructed ideology of "Confucianism." | 


Albert O. Hirschman, The Passions and the Interests: Political Arguments for 


Capitalism before Its Triumph (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1977), 69- 
113. 


©Max Weber was the most famous exponent of this position. Max Weber, The 
Religion of China: Confucianism and Taoism, ed. and trans. Hans H. Gerth (New 
York: The Free Press, 1951). 
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that because China has never had liberal, democratic government in the past (and little 
hope of establishing it in the future), current efforts to promote Confucian ideology (in 
place of Maoism) are to be welcomed. The reason for this, according to de Bary, is 
that Confucian thought represents China's historical equivalent of “liberal learning" (de 
Bary makes this claim even as he also admits that official interest in Confucian 
ideology is for purposes of relegitimizing the communist party-state's dictatorship). 7 
Trying to explain the success of the communist authorities in their suppression of the 
democracy movement of 1989, Richard Baum has claimed that such factors as the 
Chinese government's success in pacifying the population by sponsoring economic 
growth, the absence of an autonomous civil society capable of counter-balancing state 
power, and the public's "deep-seated fear" of chaos all combined to ensure China 
"would follow a path fundamentally different from that of the ‘gentle revolution’ that 
subsequently engulfed major portions of the communist world. "8 Baum makes these 
arguments even as he himself also documents the widespread, active support that was 
enjoyed by the democracy movement throughout China (even within the government). 
Would the appearance of such a contradiction be possible unless the underlying 
assumption of the argument is that the Chinese population's supposed willingness to 
trade prosperity for rights and their deeply conditioned fear of democratic protest 
derive from an unalterably antiliberal culture which is wholly resistant to change? 
Baum, of course, has by no means been alone in this regard. 


Arguably, Tang Tsou set the tone for Baum's style of cultural analysis when in 


his highly influential article on the T'ien-an-men incident he placed the disaster of 1989 


7William Theodore de Bary, "The New Confucianism in Beijing," The 
American Scholar 64, no. 2 (Spring 1995): 175-189. 


8Richard Baum, Burying Mao: Chinese Politics in the Age of Deng Xiaoping 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994), 307-310. 
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within the context of the "basic pattern" of twentieth-century Chinese politics: "Serious 
conflicts over the inseparable questions of power and policy lead to confrontations and, 
sooner or later, to an outcome in which one side wins, retaining all real power to make 
decisions, whereas the other side is totally defeated."9 This inability to achieve 
democratic compromise, however, is in Tsou's view not simply a twentieth-century 


problem for China: 


Unlike the countries in Eastern Europe, China had never had any experience 
with democracy, nor a long tradition of liberal and democratic thought, nor, in 
the preceding forty years, what we would call a strong, vibrant civil society. 
Before China can build democracy and institutions guaranteeing freedom and 
rights, it must establish a tradition of strong, resilient social groups and institu- 
tions with deep roots that can manage their own affairs in the various sectors of 
society, that can help to define their own spheres of freedoms and responsibili- 
ties, and that can then conduct an ongoing dialogue and establish institutional- 
ized relationships with the state. 10 


Tsou's analysis overiooks the fact that before 1989 few (if any) scholars supposed 
Eastern Europe could be said to have had a meaningful democratic tradition; indeed, 
the events of that year surprised the world precisely because of Eastern Europe's lack 
of a democratic legacy (by the same token, it is also true people were surprised by the 
protests in China because no one had guessed a pro-democracy movement could enjoy 
the wide support it did). For Tsou, the decisive factor explaining China's antiliberal 
outcome is the legacy of the antiliberal past, a past with which the Chinese are 


incapable of breaking. In his view, hope for reform is a “hope against hope," that is, a 


°Tang Tsou, "The Tiananmen Tragedy: the State-Society Relationship, Choices, 
and Mechanisms in Historical Perspective," in Brantly Womack, ed., Contemporary 
Chinese Politics in Historical Perspective (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 266. 


10]pid., 301. 
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not necessarily impossible objective, but highly improbable nonetheless. !1 Since the 
Chinese are incapable of breaking free of their past, by implication it is futile or 
perverse for the outside world to insist that they try. Chinese antiliberalism, in other 
words, is by this view an immutable reality. To some, such a conclusion may seem 
perfectly innocuous. Nonetheless, the implications of this line of reasoning become 
clear when it is considered how it may be reflected in the general public's 
understanding of Chinese issues. For instance, Nicholas Kristof, after serving for a 
time as New York Times reporter in China, excuses the Beijing regime's illiberal rule in 


the following fashion: 


By 1992 and 1993, China's economy was growing 13 percent annually, faster 
than that of any country in the world . . . For all my anger at the authorities, I 
had to admit that the government was doing something right. I was grudgingly 
forced to reconsider my feelings about China. It seemed too easy, too glib, for 
Americans to praise the Philippines or India for their democratic systems while 
condemning China—even though the Chinese people were improving their 
standard of living much more quickly than either Filipinos or Indians. !2 


This is to say, once it is assumed that liberalism and democracy are not meaningful 
categories for discussion in the Chinese case, it becomes much easier to accept the 
antiliberal proposition that it is legitimate to exchange rights and free government for 
prosperity. (Of course, this does nothing to address the question whether people who 
make this exchange really do get prosperity in return; in this connection, it may also be 
noted that according to most data, the economies of India and the Philippines have not 


been standing still by any means.) 


Antiliberal explanations for China's failure to democratize have gained many 


adherents. Considered in light of the present situation, this is scarcely surprising. The 


Llibid., 268. 


12Nicholas D. Kristof and Sheryl WuDunn, China Wakes: The Struggle for the 
Soul of a Rising Power (New York: Times Books, Random House, 1994), 314-315. 
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PRC regime continues to imprison, exile, and harass its opponents, refuses to respect 
the principle of individual right, and insists on maintaining its monopoly of power. In 
view of these abuses, it is entirely reasonable to suppose that (under the current regime) 
the prospects for liberal governance in China are bleak indeed. However, this in itself 
does nothing to validate the antiliberal thesis that Chinese culture, tradition, or 
historical legacies are what have precluded a democratic outcome in the past, or will 
preclude it in the future. There remains, in other words, much room for further 
discussion of this matter. 

Earlier, it was said that the central concern of this paper is to formulate a 
response to East Asian antiliberalism. Later, it was seen that for the most part East 
Asian antiliberalism does not derive its influence from new theoretical arguments, but 
rather from the (apparent) success of authoritarian regimes in fostering economic 
prosperity and in repressing democracy movements. In this connection, it was noted 
that though the East Asian antiliberal challenge is not strictly a theoretical or 
philosophical one, this by no means lessens the significance of the threat it poses to 
liberalism. With this in mind, how is the objective of this paper to be achieved? 

Regardless of the appeal it has generated, the antiliberal analysis of East Asian 
politics remains vulnerable before evidence that flatly contradicts it. In other words, 
examples of successful democratization (particularly in Taiwan and South Korea) pose 


a direct threat to the supposition that East Asia's historical legacies preclude the 


development of liberal regimes. It is for this reason that antiliberals have raced to offer 


distorted interpretations of the Taiwan and South Korean experiences as instances of 
democratization made possible only by long periods of authoritarian, tutelary rule. 
These attempts to distort perception of the Taiwan and South Korean cases reveal the 
antiliberal position at its most defensive; it is precisely from these points that it is 


possible to engage it directly. For brevity's sake, however, the remainder of this paper 
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will be concerned with the background to the Taiwan case. Since the above-mentioned 
examples of East Asian antiliberalism have drawn heavily on antiliberalism as 
expressed in the Chinese context (both in China and Singapore), and since Taiwan is 
often said to be part of the Chinese culture area, it seems that Taiwan (specifically, 
intellectual legacies in Taiwan) may serve as an appropriate enough example from 
which to begin a consideration of the possibilities for liberalism in East Asia (in 
defiance of the expectations of antiliberals). 13 

In Taiwan (the Republic of China, or ROC), democratization was a process of 
regime transformation that was greatly facilitated by the creative use of inherited 
legacies. These legacies consisted of the ideological system of regime founder Sun Yat- 
sen (the "National Founder" or Kuo-fu) and patterns of legitimation built around the 
regime's long-standing commitment to its 1947 state constitution. The immediate 
occasion for starting democratizing reform was an intra-Nationalist Party (K MT) 
leadership struggle that broke out soon after the death of Chiang Ching-kuo in 1988. 
Contenders in this struggle sought to acquire legitimacy within the KMT by committing 
themselves to upholding the regime's founding principles. At the same time, though, 
they sought to expand their bases of support by appealing to independent constituencies 
in society at large. The strategy for building such appeal was to identify with the goal 
of achieving democratic rule at a time when public pressure for reform was rapidly 


building. However, rather than use public pressure to disrupt political stability, 


contenders for the party leadership chose to reinterpret the regime's founding legacies 


131n recent years, advocates of Taiwan independence have thrown into question 
the assumption that Taiwan has a cultural connection with China (this position appears 
inseparable from their argument that there is a separate, clearly identifiable Taiwanese 
ethnicity). Though the Taiwan independence position has gained in popularity, it is 
nonetheless far from clear that it commands majority support. For purposes of 
discussion here, it will be assumed it is basically accurate to suppose that Taiwan's 
principal historical, cultural legacy does derive from China. 


| 


as supportive of the principles of constitutional democracy. Because this 
reinterpretation was fundamentally plausible, it was possible to carry out a program of 
democratization that had the effect of simultaneously upholding and reforming the 
preexisting institutional and constitutional order. 

As mentioned above, reformers in Taiwan sought to base the legitimacy of their 
actions on an inherited ideological legacy that derived mainly from the thought of Sun 
Yat-sen. The key to Sun's thought was his political program, the "Three Principles of 
the People" (in Chinese, the San Min Chu I). Though Sun died in the 1920s, his 
intellectual legacy had great relevance to the closely reasoned debate in Taiwan that 
coincided with the transition to democratic rule. To those within the ruling Nationalist 
Party (KMT) who advocated democratizing reform, Sun's thought was considered 
relevant precisely because he had shown how it could be possible to speak of 
democracy in an Asian context. Sun himself was not liberal in all respects, but neither 
did he suppose that Asian countries (especially China) were necessarily barred by their 
cultural legacies from instituting democratic, constitutional regimes. Further, though 
Sun discussed cultural problems extensively, he was convinced that the success of 
democracy in China would depend on institutional arrangements, not cultural reform or 
revolution. Most important, Sun never doubted that democratic rule and liberal values 
were the proper objectives of political development. This last point in particular proved 
crucial to the arguments put forward by many democratic reformers in Taiwan since, 


by referring to Sun's thought, they were able to argue in plausible fashion that, in the 


ROC political regime (a regime which had always claimed to be a San Min Chu I 


republic) authoritarian rule was in view of founding principles an aberration. In order 
to understand more clearly how the ROC's founding principles may be taken as a 
refutation of East Asian antiliberalism, it will now be worthwhile to discuss Sun's 


thought in greater detail. 
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Il. Interpreting Sun Yat-sen's Thought 

The ROC's 1947 constitution (still in force in Taiwan today, with only 
relatively minor modifications) proclaims that the ROC is founded (chi-yu) on the basis 
of Sun Yat-sen's San Min Chu I. Traditionally, the term San Min Chu I has been 
translated into English as the "Three Principles of the People” (or, in another 
translation version, the "Triple Demism"). In Chinese, the three principles are Min-tsu, 
Min-ch'uan, and Min-sheng, which refer to “nationalism” (or "nationhood"), 
"democracy" (or "people's sovereignty,” "people's power"), and "livelihood" (or 
"people's welfare") respectively. Sun Yat-sen first began to formulate the basic 
concepts of the San Min Chu I after he achieved renown as a revolutionary agitating 
against the Ch'ing government in the late 1890s.!4 Sun systematized his thought over 
the subsequent two decades, during which time his revolutionary project suffered nu- 
merous reverses.!5 The San Min Chu I doctrine appeared in its final version, the ver- 


sion to which Sun referred in his last will and which today is considered the single most 


14There is a good deal of biographical work devoted to Sun, much of it from 
the 1920s and 1930s. For more recent work, see Harold Z. Schiffrin, "Sun Yat-sen: 
His Life and Times," in Chu-yuan Cheng, ed., Sun Yat-sen's Doctrine in the Modern 
World (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1989), 12-51; also, Harold Z. Schiffrin, Sun 
Yat-sen: Reluctant Revolutionary (Boston, MA: Little, Brown, and Company, 1980). 


I3n the years between the beginning of Sun's career as a revolutionary against 
the Ch'ing government and the reorganization of the KMT in 1923-24, Sun 
experienced many failures, both in his attempts to form a central Chinese government 
and in his efforts to gain foreign aid. Perhaps Sun's greatest political failure followed 
the 1911 Revolution which brought down the Ch'ing dynasty. Sun was named 
provisional president of the Republic of China, but was soon compelled to resign in 
favor of Yuan Shih-k'ai, after whose brief rule the country disintegrated into warlord 
conflict. As to his quest for foreign aid (whether British, American, French, or 
Japanese), Sun's efforts met with at best modest success until his accommodation with 
the Soviets. Regarding Sun's quest for foreign aid, see Martin C. Wilbur, Sun Yat-sen: 
Frustrated Patriot (New York: Columbia University Press, 1976), 159-228. 
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complete statement of the San Min Chu I, as a series of lectures delivered in Canton in 
1924 (from January to August), not long before the final deterioration of his health late 
in that year. This was the same time that Sun and the newly reorganized KMT, having 
accepted a strategy of cooperation with the Soviet Union and the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), had also adopted the principle of democratic centralism in the attempt to 
build a centrally controlled party capable of unifying China. 16 

Because the composition of the San Min Chu I lectures followed upon Sun's ac- 
commodation with the Soviets, some have argued that the San Min Chu I doctrine must 
be interpreted in reference to the progress of communism in China during the 1920s. In 
the years leading to the founding of the People's Republic, this view found particular 
favor among Chinese communist writers who sought to portray the San Min Chu I as a 
precursor to their own program.!7 The Chinese communists accepted the San Min Chu 
I and claimed to be willing to cooperate with the KMT (only for limited periods of 
time) on the grounds that Sun's advocacy of the liberation of China from foreign in- 
cursions and his commitment to uplifting the people's welfare were goals that were 
consonant with their own objectives. When cooperation with the KMT broke down, 
this argument was also extended to claim that it was left to the CCP, not the KMT, to 
complete Sun's project of rescuing China, since, the Chinese communists claimed, 
Sun's successors in the KMT had come under the influence of the forces of reaction 


and oppression, thereby placing themselves on the wrong side of history. 


16For accounts of Sun's relationship with the Soviet Union and the KMT's 
reorganization, see Martin C. Wilbur, Sun Yat-sen: Frustrated Patriot, and Marius B. 
Jansen, Japan and China: From War to Peace, 1894-1972 (Chicago: Rand McNally 
College Publishing Company, 1975), 283-290. Also, Immanuel C.Y. Hsu, The Rise of 
Modern China, 3rd ed. (New York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 518-523. 


\7For a summary of the views of various Chinese communist writers (such as 
Chen Po-ta) on Sun's life and thought, see Shao Chuan Leng and Norman D. Palmer, 
Sun Yat-sen and Communism (London: Thames and Hudson, 1961), 96-128. 
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Though Sun felt there were certain advantages in accepting cooperation with the 
Soviets, it is not accurate to interpret his program as either identical to or fully compat- 
ible with Chinese communist doctrine. Many historians have already emphasized this 
point either by drawing attention to documentary evidence (for example, Sun's letters 
and papers) that reveals Sun's personal ambivalence toward Leninism and the early 
CCP, or, by putting Sun's accommodation with the Soviets in the context of his search 
for foreign aid, showing that his alliance with the Soviets was only the last of a number 
of strategies he had been willing to employ. Yet another way to make this clear, how- 
ever, is to consider for a moment that proponents of Chinese communism, despite 
claiming legitimate succession to Sun's project, nonetheless sought to distinguish their 
thought from his. This is not to say that somehow Sun's doctrines, owing to certain di- 
vergences with Chinese communism, must by default have been somehow more favor- 
able to constitutional democracy. Rather, this is an indication that, despite the claim by 
certain CCP authors to honor Sun's ideals and share his objectives, their interpretations 
of Sun (in particular Mao Tse-tung's interpretations) nonetheless are material useful for 
realizing that the San Min Chu I represents on its own an approach to politics and 
governance that is different from Chinese communism. Indeed, it may be asserted here 
that the San Min Chu I not only represents a distinct vision, it even stands in explicit 


opposition to some of communism's principal tenets. 18 To claim that the San Min Chu 


18Many students of Sun's thought view his criticisms of communist doctrine as 
explicit. See, for instance, William L. Tung, The Political Institutions of Modern 
China, 105; and, Gottfried-Karl Kindermann, "An Overview of Sun Yat-sen's 
Doctrine," in Chu-yuan Cheng, ed., Sun Yat-sen’'s Doctrine in the Modern World, 66- 
67. More precisely, however, what Sun criticized was the notion of applying Karl 
Marx's analysis of class struggle to conditions in China. In the lectures on the people's 
livelihood, Sun said that advocating class struggle made no sense in a society where 
virtually everyone lived in varying degrees of poverty. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 
138-139, 146-147; Price translation, 412-418, 439-441. 
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I owes its importance solely to its place in the historical stages leading to Chinese 
communism is to obfuscate this truth. Rather than presume the subordination of the San 
Min Chu I to Chinese communism, there is a need to consider seriously another possi- 
ble interpretation: the two do not represent separate historical stages, the one inevitably 
yielding to the other, but rather two paths which diverged in ways which the exponents 
of these programs either knew or at least suspected could have profound significance. It 
is through understanding these points of divergence that it is possible to reach to some 
of the central concerns of the San Min Chu I; by the same token, this is also a way to 
show how, contrary to the expectations of the three objections (as discussed above), the 
San Min Chu I plausibly belongs in a discussion of democratizing transition. 

One way to begin to grasp the extent of the divide between Sun's thought and 
CCP doctrine is through reviewing some of Mao Tse-tung's writings. Apart from Mao, 
many other CCP figures commented on the San Min Chu I. However, because Mao's 
writings eventually came to hold preeminent status within the CCP, it is helpful to use 
his work as a general indicator of the Chinese communists’ attitude toward Sun. Two 
of Mao's works are of particular interest in this regard: first, "On New Democracy" 
(1940); second, "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship" (1949). 19 The setting for 
the former piece was Mao's elaboration of his vision of a "new China" with a "new 
state," "new culture,” and "new society," and his description of how the attainment of 


"new China" would require a revolutionary transformation leading to the dictatorship of 


I9An English translation of "On New Democracy" appears in Mao Tse-tung, 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, vol. 2 (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1965), 339- 
384. "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship" appears in Mao Tse-tung, Selected 
Works, vol. 5 (New York: International Publishers, 1954), 411-424. For the Chinese 
version of "On New Democracy," see "Hsin Min-chu Chu | Lun,” in Mao Tse-tung 
hsuan-chi, vol. 2 (Peking: Jen-min Ch'u-pan-she, 1990, 1966), 623-670; for "On the 
People's Democratic Dictatorship," see "Lun Jen-min Min-chu Chuan-cheng,” in Mao 
Tse-tung hsuan-chi, vol. 4 (Peking: Jen-min Ch'u-pan-she, 1990, 1966), 1405-1419. 
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the revolutionary classes and the establishment of communism. According to Mao, this 
objective was to be arrived at in stages. For instance, prior to the socialist revolution, 
that is, the stage at which communism would be fully implemented, it was necessary 
first for the CCP to work for the removal of "imperialism" (the defeat of the Japanese 
invasion). To achieve this goal, the CCP had been perfectly willing to recognize the 
San Min Chu I as a valid doctrine. In Mao's view, though, this did not mean the CCP 
was prepared at the same time to accept that the San Min Chu I could substitute for its 
entire program. Indeed, the San Min Chu I was only the CCP's "minimum" program; 
the "maximum" program would still have to be the future accomplishment of total so- 
cial, political, economic, and cultural transformation. For this reason, Mao said, there 
could be no question of viewing acceptance of the San Min Chu I and cooperation with 
the KMT as anything more than a political compromise. 

Mao gave several reasons explaining the difference between communism and the 
San Min Chu I. Communism, he said, "is at once a complete system of proletarian 
ideology and a new social system."20 This, he said, set communism apart from all 
other ideologies, including the San Min Chu I. The San Min Chu I was not a program 
for the establishment of socialism and communism, nor did it share communism's 
"world outlook." Communism, Mao said, explained the world by reference to histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism, while by contrast the San Min Chu I sought to explain 
history "in terms of the people's livelihood, which in essence is a dualist or idealist 


outlook... ."21 Asa program, communism had "revolutionary thoroughness,” a result 


of a perfect unity of its theory and practice; proponents of the San Min Chu I, 


however, fell short of revolutionary thoroughness because of contradictions between 


20Mao Tse-tung, "On New Democracy," 360. 


2l]bid., 363. 
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their theory and practice. Their program, being better suited to the stage of "the old 
bourgeois-democratic revolution," had begun to lag behind historical currents. In order 
for the San Min Chu I to continue to be relevant, Mao claimed, it would be necessary 
to reinterpret it and embrace a "new" San Min Chu I; such, he said, had been Sun's 
meaning in entering into alliance with the Soviet Union and the Chinese communists. 
According to Mao, the "new" San Min Chu I as reinterpreted by Sun himself stood for 
the "Three Great Policies" of "alliance with Russia, cooperation with the Communist 
Party, and assistance to the workers and peasants. "22 

Mao's account of the transition from the "old" to the "new" San Min Chu I por- 
trays Sun's program as a foreshadowing of Chinese communism without itself having 
independent, lasting validity. At the same time, Mao's mention of "reinterpretation" of 
the San Min Chu I serves as a claim both to represent Sun's thought as Sun himself had 
revised it just at the end of his life and to suggest that Sun had endorsed the passage of 
revolutionary leadership from himself to the Chinese communists. This argument seems 
intended to portray a direct succession from the San Min Chu I to Chinese communism. 
There was, however, more to Mao's meaning. On one level, he was anxious to depict a 
continuous but evolving revolutionary tradition that was ineluctably leading to commu- 
nism. Yet, his treatment of Sun's thought indicates Mao was aware that between the 
San Min Chu I and communism there was a gap that was much more consequential than 


differences over specific policies or strategies. According to Mao's own account, Sun's 


conversion to the idea of alliance with the Soviet Union took place only just before his 


death, after what had already been a long career. By implication, Sun's errors, that is, 
points of incompatibility with communism prior to his alleged conversion, must have 


been many. For instance, in "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship" (written just as 


22 Ibid. , 363-364. 
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the People's Republic of China was being formed), Mao described Sun as having been 
one of a number of Chinese thinkers who, trying to find answers to China's problems, 
"looked to the West for truth,” turning to "the culture of Western bourgeois 
democracy. "23 This path, however, had led only to failure. According to Mao, Sun 
was only able to envisage a revolution led by the "petty bourgeoisie” and the "national 
bourgeoisie." Mao said that the successful experience of the CCP was different from 
that of Sun's because it was the CCP that had understood how to build the "people's 
democratic dictatorship under the leadership of the working class (through the Com- 
munist Party) and based upon the alliance of workers and peasants. "24 That is, the 
Chinese communists had understood the full significance of class struggle, whereas Sun 
had either been unwilling to cope with it or had been unaware of it. On this basis, Mao 
did not suppose there could ever be any question of either equating the San Min Chu I 
with communism or attributing equal status to its teachings. 

In a sense, it may seem peculiar that Mao would have found it worthwhile to 
claim Sun's endorsement for the CCP while at the same time indicating that Sun had 
been in error most of his life because (among other defects) of his failure to understand 
class struggle. A simple explanation for this contradictory approach would be to take at 
face value Mao's notion of political compromise. Given Sun's stature in China as a 
leading revolutionary, there could be much to gain from appearing as the proper suc- 
cessor to his project of national salvation, even while at the same time Mao's main ob- 


jective was to define the CCP's separate agenda (otherwise, of course, there could have 


been no justification for the CCP's independent existence). In other words, it is possi- 


ble to argue that Mao's position on Sun was devised out of purely tactical considera- 


23Mao Tse-tung, "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship," 412. 
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tions. This, however, does not explain enough. Beyond tactical considerations, there 
remains the issue of what "revolution" meant to Mao, as opposed to what it meant to 
Sun. Perceived through the lens of Mao's historical materialism, Sun's concept of 
revolution was the creation of a regime lead by China's bourgeois classes, legitimation 
for whose actions would depend upon certain borrowed concepts of "Western bourgeois 
democracy." For anyone inclined to doubt Sun's commitment to democracy, such a 
critique of the San Min Chu I on Mao's part must be puzzling. Some may conclude that 
perhaps Mao was simply misinformed as to the meaning of democracy as understood in 
Western countries, or perhaps his references to Sun's incorrect leanings were intended 
only as rhetorical flourishes. Either one of these conclusions, however, misses a fact 
that Mao had evidently grasped but sought to cloak in historical materialist terms. That 
is, by distancing himself from the concept of class struggle, Sun had implied that 
China's national salvation could be achieved through cooperation and harmony among 
the different classes and interests in society. Furthermore, Sun had implied such coop- 
eration could endure on a permanent basis.29 To Mao, such a Suggestion was necessar- 
ily subversive of the goal of total transformation by means of class conflict, in the 
course of which some classes must annihilate others, and during which compromise can 
only be temporary, never lasting. From Mao's perspective, it was of the utmost impor- 


tance not only to discredit or ridicule Sun's suggestion of the possibility for social har- 


25indeed, Sun's position on this point was more than implicit. In answer to 
Marx's theories, he left no doubt that in his view the harmonizing of the interests of 
capitalists and workers could be a great force for progress. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu 
I, [The Three Principles of the People], in Kuo-fu Ch'uan-chi [Complete Works of the 
National Founder], vol. 1, ed. Ch’ung-kuo Kuo-min-tang Ch'ung-yang Tang-shih Wei- 
yuan-hui (Taipei: Ch'ung-yang Wen-wu Kung-ying-she, 1984), pt. 1,130-131. For the 
English version, see Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I: The Three Principles of the People, 
trans. Frank W. Price, ed. L.T. Chen (Shanghai, China: China Committee, Institute of * 
Pacific Relations, 1927), 390-391. Hereafter, references to the San Min Chu I lectures 
will include both the original Chinese version and Price's translation. 
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mony, but also to go a step further by claiming that prior to his death Sun himself had 
seen his own errors and corrected them. In other words, Mao's contradictory attitude 
towards Sun becomes intelligible when it is also remembered what Mao's central claim 
was: for China the only feasible alternative for the future was class struggle, that is, the 
program of alliance between the CCP, the revolutionary classes, and "international 
revolutionary forces. "26 

As mentioned above, Mao Tse-tung believed the principal difference between 
Chinese communism and the San Min Chu I had to do with the question of revolution- 
ary thoroughness. Without explicitly stating so, he betrayed his awareness that the 
principles of the San Min Chu I had presented some manner of challenge or alternative 
to the call for total revolution and total social transformation as the sole solution to 
China's national crisis. Yet, what Mao and other CCP figures did not say openly, or 
insisted upon rephrasing in the language of historical materialism, Sun Yat-sen had 
made perfectly plain. The communist claim that many of Sun's analyses bore similari- 
ties to basic CCP doctrine had been true enough, but was only a half-truth because Sun 
had also gone on to draw entirely different conclusions. Though Sun, like Mao, and 
like numerous other Chinese in the period following the May Fourth movement, de- 
picted China's situation as a crisis of total or near total dimensions, he did not assume 
that resolving this crisis justified the complete eradication of China's preexisting cul- 
tural patterns. Though Sun, like Mao and others, believed that China needed a national 


mobilization to carry out drastic reform, he did not think that carrying out such reform 


required the creation of a totalistic state power dedicated to sponsoring permanent class 


struggle. Finally, though Sun, just as Mao and most other Chinese advocates of re- 


form, did not believe that a new national regime in China would be built upon the pri- 


26Mao Tse-tung, "On the People's Democratic Dictatorship," 422. 
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macy of individual rights, he nevertheless emphatically argued that the objective of 
China's development had to be the attainment of some form of constitutional democ- 
racy such as would place China on a par with the world's other democracies. In short, 
these points of departure between Sun and Mao were precisely the points from which 
Sun's thought began to address the issues of constitutional governance, growth of civil 
society, and economic development in a credible fashion; they formed, in short, the 
core of the ROC's San Min Chu I legacy. 

To an extent, it may appear as if discussing the San Min Chu I legacy by refer- 
ring to its contrasts with CCP doctrine comes dangerously close to abandoning the ear- 
lier mentioned goal of considering the San Min Chu I as a legacy on its own terms. For 
instance, it may be objected that, though it is true Sun had taken issue with certain 
Marxist tenets, he had died well before KMT-CCP competition erupted into civil con- 
flict. This being so, comparisons of Sun's thought with CCP doctrine must necessarily 
be colored by events which Sun himself could not have had in mind when composing 
the San Min Chu I. For instance, it may be said, attempts to expand upon Sun's dis- 
agreements with communism (and thereby suggest that Sun was somehow more favor- 
able to certain features of constitutional, democratic governance) reflect the dictates of 
political expedience in a later era, but certainly not Sun's meaning as he himself in- 
tended it. If this is the case, then speaking of a San Min Chu I legacy in the ROC (that 
is, mentioning this legacy as an element contributing to democracy in Taiwan) suggests 


reliance on a highly manipulated interpretation forced upon Sun's text, designed to 


serve a regime which already bears no resemblance to what Sun had originally pro- 


posed. Such a line of argument may perhaps be used to bring into question the wisdom 
of attributing any intrinsic importance whatsoever to the role of the San Min Chu I in 


Taiwan's democratization. 
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Nonetheless, to speak of contrasts between the San Min Chu I and CCP doctrine 
does not require a departure from or twisting of Sun's original meanings. Obviously, 
the objection that Sun himself could not possibly have had in mind a vision of indefi- 
nite conflict between the KMT and the CCP is valid enough, but this assertion evades 
the main issue. The ROC government's retreat to Taiwan, and the challenge for sur- 
vival in the following decades, created circumstances in which the regime had every in- 
centive to pursue the San Min Chu J alternative to its logical conclusion; in time, the 
ability to point to a meaningful divergence between the San Min Chu I and CCP doc- 
trine was to prove crucial to the regime's entire scheme of legitimation. On one level, 
support for this claim may amount to nothing more than reliance on the simple truism 
that parties and organizations frequently define themselves by claiming to embody 
merits which they believe their rivals lack. For instance, it may also be said the CCP 
defined itself in part by contrasting its revolutionary virtues with the defects said to be 
corrupting the KMT; it would be difficult, or in many instances impossible, to under- 
stand the practice and doctrine of the CCP (even after Mao) without also understanding 
the CCP's early rivalry with the KMT. For Taiwan, though, the outcome of the Chi- 
nese civil war left a problem that was far more challenging than any truism may sug- 
gest. From 1949 onwards the ROC regime's very survival depended on whether it had 
the ability to offer a genuine alternative to Chinese communism; by necessity, the claim 
to legitimacy as a San Min Chu I republic had to be formulated in a persuasive way. 


The National Founder's texts formed the basis of the regime's founding principles, the 


validity of which could only be confirmed by one test, that is, their clear support for 


practical interpretations and generally successful policies. In other words, for the ROC 
it was necessary that the combination of founding text, interpretation, and policy all be 
conducive to successful outcomes that could stand favorably in contrast to the CCP ri- 


vals. For this reason, the ROC regime was not in a position where it could afford the 
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appearance of obvious disjunctions between the founding texts on the one hand and of- 
ficial interpretation (plus policy) on the other. The relationships between these elements 
(text, interpretation, and policies) had to be perfectly clear. Otherwise, the regime 
would have been forced either to build a wholly new framework of legitimation, or 
abandon its claim to rule altogether. 

The proposition that there has prevailed in the ROC a mutually confirming rela- 
tionship between founding text, interpretation, and policy will probably be miscon- 
strued in several ways. Most likely, some may charge that the intention behind such an 
argument is to depict the San Min Chu I as serving the role of either a highly specific 
program or a type of orthodoxy. The answer to such claims, however, is to point out 
that there is no need to interpret the San Min Chu J as either a blueprint or an ortho- 
doxy; rather, the argument here is that the San Min Chu I legacy survived as the basis 
for the ROC's legitimizing framework because it both articulated a persuasive call for 
reform and proved flexible enough to accommodate competing visions of what shape 
reform was to take. This argument does not try to portray the San Min Chu I as some 
sort of unidirectional blueprint or plan of action that was faithfully executed by the 
ROC leadership. Instead, it attempts to draw attention to what may be referred to as an 
open quality in the texts (Sun's San Min Chu I lectures) upon which the San Min Chu I 
legacy was based. In this context, to speak of the San Min Chu I's open quality is to 
refer to Sun's own intent to transmit a body of general principles and objectives. 
Within the framework of these principles and objectives, not only was reform deemed 


desirable, it was even assumed that the framework itself could be subject to revision.2/ 


27For example, Sun said he had left to his fellow party members the task of 
remedying the San Min Chu I's imperfections and omissions, thereby making it clear 
that others, too, would have to use their judgment in contemplating the problems which 
he was addressing. In the preface to the San Min Chu I lectures, Sun said, "I hope that 
all our comrades will take the book as a basis or as a stimulus, expand and correct it, 
supply omissions, improve the arrangement and make it a perfect text for propaganda 
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One way to understand the open or flexible qualities of the San Min Chu I is to 
begin by noting that it is not by any means a single-program doctrine. Sun's overall 


aim of bringing about "national salvation" (chiu-kuo) really had three components (the 


principles of nationalism, democracy, and livelihood, as mentioned above), each repre- 


senting on its own a broadly conceived objective. Summarized simply, the principle of 
nationalism referred to the assertion of Chinese territorial sovereignty against foreign 
encroachment. Democracy referred to the assertion of popular will through a constitu- 
tional mechanism. Livelihood meant the generally equitable promotion of economic 
prosperity. At first sight, these objectives must seem overly general. Yet, their gener- 
ality is not to be confused with vagueness. Further, to say that they have a flexible 
quality is not to say that they are mere slogans or rhetorical terms to be defined by any 
user in any way desired. Rather, the San Min Chu I may plausibly be described as 
flexible in part because, as a tripartite program, the three principles (or, just as plausi- 
bly, various elements within each of the principles) could be emphasized either singly 
or in different combinations, as called for by particular circumstances. By this reason- 
ing, it would be possible to construe Sun's version of nationalism as the principle to in- 
voke in response to crisis. The principle of democracy, on the other hand, corre- 
sponded to the task of establishing constitutional governance after the period of tutelary 
rule, while the principle of livelihood encapsulated concerns with economic develop- 


ment strategy. On the basis of Sun's arguments, there was no reason to assume that any 


purposes." Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 1; Price translation, xi-xii. More broadly, 
Sun's remark (from his last testament) that "the work of the revolution is not yet done" 
(ko-ming shang wei ch'eng-kung) explicitly drew attention to how he viewed his 
revolutionary project as incomplete, as a development that would have to extend 
beyond his own life. In short, as much as he was a revolutionary who sought to carry 
out a specific agenda, Sun was also cognizant of a need for stimulating thinking and 
understanding to find reasonable solutions to China's problems; his own work was a 
comment on these problems, but he did not insist that his was by any means the last 
word on them. 
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one of the principles was to have priority over the others on a permanent basis; instead, 
it was more plausible that there were many ways in which each principle (or elements 
within each principle) would work to complement or even counter-balance the other. 
For instance, Sun plainly took the position that under conditions of national crisis and 
general poverty, the Chinese people were not yet suited for self-governance; this claim 
was his basic justification for political tutelage. However, he also clearly intended that 
political tutelage was not an end in itself, but rather a stage which would be outgrown 
when the people's political skills and livelihood had attained certain levels.28 The 
process by which Sun expected such a transition to take place was not based on blind 
faith that somehow a background of sustained economic growth under authoritarian 
(tutelary) rule would prepare the way for democratization. Rather, Sun supposed that in 
a San Min Chu I republic, where it was already granted that there could be no intrinsic 
justification for authoritarian rule as desirable in itself, the proper occasion to secure 
constitutional rule and democratic governance would be self-evident, occurring as the 
logical fulfillment of those portions of the San Min Chu I's teachings that called spe- 
cifically for democratic rule. In this sense, the San Min Chu I ideological system of- 
fered its own counter-vailing features against authoritarian rule; what was needed to 
bring them to their full development was the opportune circumstance along with the 
will or desire to use them. In order to see how Sun's thought could offer support for 


such a development, it will now be worthwhile to examine those portions of the San 


28In this connection, note that Sun did not include a direct statement regarding 
political tutelage within the San Min Chu I lectures. Rather, his comments on tutelage 
were relegated to the "Outline of National Reconstruction" (Chien-kuo Fang-lueh), 
thereby suggesting that the stage of political tutelage was only an implied, not explicit, 
part of the San Min Chu I, and further that the concept of tutelage was not to receive 
undue emphasis. Sun Yat-sen, Kuo-fu Ch'uan-chi, vol. 1, pt. 3, 369-371. 
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Min doctrine (specifically, Sun's lectures on democracy, comprising the second portion 


of the San Min Chu I lectures) in which Sun articulated his thoughts on governance. 


Ill. Sun Yat-sen's Concept of Democracy (Min-ch'uan Chu I) 

The central argument of Sun's lectures on democracy (Min-ch’uan, also 
translated "people's sovereignty") was that China not only had the potential to establish 
a democratic government, but would some day build a democracy superior to that of 
any of the Western powers.2? In Sun's view, this was because the Western nations, 
though they had been the first to practice democracy, had failed to establish governing 
institutions properly representative of the people. In China, however, Sun expected that 
government based on the San Min Chu I (specifically, the constitutional arrangement 
outlined in the San Min Chu I) would bring China the finest government in the world. 
According to him, such a government would finally realize the ideal of government "of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. "30 

Sun's claim to offer a viable theory of democratic governance superior to any 
yet propounded at first sight seems peculiar, or perhaps even quaint. In this connection, 


it may be further added that his use of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address formulation, as 


291n East Asia, many democrats have echoed Sun's belief that Asian countries 
can improve upon Western democracy, instead of simply imitating it. See for instance 
Kim Dae Jung's rebuttal to Lee Kuan Yew. Kim Dae Jung, "Is Culture Destiny? The 
Myth of Asia's Anti-Democratic Values," Foreign Affairs 73, no. 6 (November/ 
December 1994): 189-194. 


30Sun translated this famous formulation of Lincoln's into Chinese to read 

"min-yu, min-chih, min-hsiang-ti kuo-chia." Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 120; Price 
translation, 358. In his piece entitled "The Five Power Constitution," Sun explicitly 
mentions he borrowed this phrase from Lincoln. Sun Yat-sen, "Wu-ch'uan Hsien-fa" 
[The Five Power Constitution], in Kuo-fu Ch'uan-chi [Complete Works of the National 
Founder], vol. 1, pt. 2, 7. The ROC constitution also employs Lincoln's language. 
Article 1 proclaims that the ROC, founded (chi-yu) on the basis of the Three Principles 
of the People, shall be a republic "of the people, by the people, and for the people." 
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well many other remarks, cannot but arouse certain suspicions on the part of those who 
have been exposed to the Western liberal tradition. For instance, Sun spoke of an 
equivalence between his San Min principles and the principles of "liberty, equality, 
fraternity" as espoused by the French revolutionaries.3! He demonstrated familiarity 
with the history of democratic ideas as they originated in ancient Greece and Rome. 32 
He indicated admiration for George Washington, the American Revolution, and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 33 He was unequivocal in his assertion 
that the people are to be the sovereign masters of the nation.34 Yet, Sun also plainly 
denied that the concepts of liberty and equality as advocated in the Western 
democracies were applicable to China's conditions. He even believed that a surfeit of 
both equality and (especially) liberty in society had helped prevent the rise of a central 
State strong enough to transform China into a modern democracy.?> Further, Sun 
expressly denied the notion that man is endowed by nature with rights of freedom and 


equality .36 He denied that the people have the ability to govern themselves, and further 


31Sun said that "liberty, equality, and fraternity" were the watchwords of the 
French Revolution, just as the San Min principles Min-tsu, Min-ch'uan, and Min-sheng 
were the watchwords of China's revolution. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 63; Price 
translation, 189-190. 


32Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 78-79: Price translation, 236-237. 


33Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 83-84: Price translation, 248-249. 


34Sun said, "When we have a real republic, who will be king? The people, our 
four hundred millions, will be king." Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 61; Price 
translation, 187. 


35Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 69-70: Price translation, 209-213. 


36Specifically, Sun took issue with the thesis of Rousseau's Social Contract, 
arguing that because there was no historical basis for natural law and natural right, 
Rousseau's theories lacked foundation. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 57; Price 
translation, 173-174. 
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said that government should be turned over to the care of the capable few.37 Finally, 
Sun showed no sign of fear of the dangers of powerful government; rather, he 
suggested that in the Western democracies fear of "all-powerful" (wan-neng) 
government had hampered the efficiency of administration.38 In short, for each 
instance where Sun expressed an inclination towards democracy, it seems as though 
there was another aspect of his thought which either negated that inclination or even 
hinted that Sun's true sympathies were with authoritarian rule after all. It cannot be 
denied that this objection is formidable and, from the point of view of liberal theory, 
reasonable. If there is to be any hope whatsoever of taking the San Min Chu I seriously 
as a theory of democracy, concerns about the presence of antiliberal inclinations in 
Sun's thought must be addressed. 

In defense of Sun, it may be responded that a liberal critique, applied too 
rigidly, can threaten to obscure certain subtleties of his thought, as well as jaundice 
perception of the progress of democracy in the ROC. Earlier, in order to draw attention 
to the need to devote further consideration to Sun's approach to democracy, attention 
was directed to the context within which Sun advanced his principles. Several 
observations followed. Most important, it was argued that the San Min Chu I does not 
belong to an ineluctable historical process culminating in Marxism-Leninism and 
Maoism. There is a chance, however, this response wil! not fully satisfy critics who are 


persistent in their doubts about Sun's account of democracy. They may object that the 


37§un spoke of a distinction between sovereignty (ch’uan) and ability (neng). 
Though he believed that sovereignty should belong to the people, he argued that the 
tasks of administering the government had to be turned over to the few possessing ex- 
pertise and ability. The masses, he said, should not interfere with the policies of those 
possessing the ability to guide the state wisely. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 99-106; 
Price translation, 296-319. 


38Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 98: Price translation, 293-295. 
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evidence presented thus far has defined Sun mostly by what he did not believe, as 
opposed to what he himself advocated. For instance, arguing that Sun did not accept 
Marxism-Leninism does not resolve the fundamental objection that the San Min Chu I's 
explicit, stated commitment to government "of the people, by the people, and for the 
people" may seem hollow in view of Sun's comments on other principles often 
considered inseparable from democracy (liberty, equality, natural right, and so forth). 
It may be further charged that unless this issue can be resolved, it will continue to be 
difficult to understand not only how the San Min Chu I articulated a genuine proposal 
for constitutional democracy, but also how the San Min Chu I may be said to have 
played a creditable role as providing a framework for legitimation in the ROC's 
democratization process. 

It may be correct to argue that attempting to define Sun by what he was not (or 
by what he was against) is an unsatisfactory way of responding to many of the objec- 
tions mentioned raised previously. Nonetheless, there remains a distinction which 
should be brought to light. It is one matter to make the error of assuming Sun was 
relatively friendly to democracy because he was not, for instance, a full believer in 
Marxism-Leninism, but it is quite another to note that Sun himself found it necessary to 
develop many of his ideas on democracy from varying standpoints of opposition, con- 
testation, or even isolation. The point of this distinction is to redirect attention to a 
crucial aspect of the context within which Sun thought and acted. In early twentieth 


century China, it was not only intellectuals who were turning against parliamentary 


government as a feasible alternative.29 As Sun himself pointed out in the first lecture 


on democracy, the overall political situation was dominated by warlords competing to 


establish their own autocratic power. Needless to say, they scarcely concerned 


39Chinese intellectuals’ rejection of constitutional democracy (and their turn to 
Bolshevism) was of course one of the chief developments of the May Fourth era. 
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themselves with democratic rule, not to mention fulfilling the San Min principles. For 
instance, Sun argued, the founding of the Republic of China in 1911 should have 
marked the end of autocratic rule. Yet, Yuan Shih-k'ai, after having gained the 


presidency of the new republic, promptly overthrew it and tried to make himself 


emperor.49 Further, Sun noted repeatedly that, in the years following Yuan's death, 


his own efforts to organize an effective democratic party were continually being 
frustrated by the various regional military figures.4! Indeed, in the preface to the San 
Min Chu I, Sun recalled that the original and more detailed draft of the lectures had 
been destroyed when the military commander Chen Chiung-ming reneged on his al- 
liance with the KMT and bombarded Sun's headquarters in Canton.42 In addition to the 
continual attacks on democracy from within China, Sun noted, another difficulty to 
contend with was that foreign opinion had agreed almost unanimously that the Chinese 
were not fit for parliamentary government. In Sun's view, this was a paradox. Western 
nations had their own established forms of democratic government, but Western 
observers were not prepared to advocate democracy as a viable path for China, nor, by 


extension, would they support Sun's movement.43 In short, Sun found himself in a 


40Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 56; Price translation, 168-169. 


41Sun warned that because there were still so many people harboring ambition 
to be emperor, the nation was being torn by civil strife. He said that it had been in 
order to avert the sufferings of civil war that he had advocated democracy. Sun Yat- 
sen, San Min Chu I, 61; Price translation, 187. 


42Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 1: Price translation, xi. 


43Sun suggested that foreign pessimism regarding the prospects for a 
democratic future in China had helped potential autocrats. For instance, he noted that 
one foreign scholar had visited China and claimed that because Chinese civilization was 
not progressive, it would be better for China to have a monarchy. According to Sun, 
Yuan Shih-k'ai had employed precisely these kinds of arguments in support of his own 
ambitions. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 56; Price translation, 168. Is this not 
somewhat reminiscent of the general pattern of foreign commentary on China today? 
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position in which he was weak, harassed, and isolated on the domestic scene and unable 
to gain substantive support from foreign governments (except, eventually, from the 
Soviet Union). In light of his repeated assertions throughout the San Min lectures, there 
is no reason to doubt that Sun believed he was fully committed to the principle of 
democracy. Under the circumstances, though, Sun's task of advocacy had a heightened 
urgency. The growth and survival of his organization depended both on developing a 
military force that could compete with the regional warlords and on having a message 
that was persuasive and effective; the challenge was to find a way to build support for 
democracy in an environment where the preponderance of forces was in favor of 
autocracy. 

The obstacles facing the establishment of democracy in China had immediate 
significance for how Sun went about marshaling his arguments. Sun needed to demon- 
strate what was mainly an abstract or theoretical proposition (the desirability of a demo- 
cratic future for China) in a way that was concretely relevant to his audiences. It is in 
this light that Sun's rejection of social contract theory, natural law, and natural right 
must be considered. Sun took aim specifically at Rousseau's Social Contract, in 
particular the arguments that nature has endowed man with rights of freedom and 
equality, that these rights have been taken away by society, and that the people's sov- 


ereignty is rooted in the state of nature (where the compact to enter into civil society is 


made).44 None of this, Sun said, bore resemblance to historical reality. Rather, he ar- 


gued that popular governments, such as those brought into being by the American and 
French Revolutions, had to be created from "the conditions of the times" and the 
“evolution of history." The attempt to base the people's sovereignty on principles de- 


rived from the state of nature, Sun warned, had played into the hands of the enemies of 


44Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 57: Price translation, 173-174. 
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democracy, since they could charge that democracy had no foundation in fact. A con- 
vincing argument for democracy, he said, would have to avoid this trap by starting 
from observable facts. This meant, in other words, that the superiority of democracy 
would have to be demonstrated in a new way, that is, in a way that was patently obvi- 
ous from the facts as the people could perceive them. 

The manner in which Sun denied the theory of social contract and natural right 
was neither reassuring (from a liberal viewpoint) nor original. After all, to deny the 
concept of the social contract is to deny the principal means by which early modern 
thinkers, such as Hobbes and Locke, sought to establish the accountability of ruler to 
ruled; this notion of accountability is assumed to be the basis of liberal government in 
the modern era. Ever since the invention of liberalism, its opponents have often started 
by discrediting the theory of social contract. Their attacks have frequently made re- 
course to the arguments that the social contract lacks historical foundation and that 
rights have no observable basis in nature. Clearly, Sun was not the first (or most 
imaginative) writer to follow in this vein. Yet, as noted above, the understanding of 
context is crucial to interpreting the San Min Chu I. To show that Sun plainly rejected 
the notions of social contract and natural right does not prove that he forswore the ob- 
jective of holding government accountable to the people. Indeed, as has already been 
said, Sun's position on this matter was explicit; he stated that the people should be in 


ultimate control over government. His point, however, was that in order to put forward 


his program, there was simply no need to embrace the theory of social theory and 


natural right; viewed from the standpoint of strictly tactical considerations, it may be 
added that Sun was even correct not to do so. 

One of the main motives behind the concept of the social contract (as explicated 
by Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and others) was to have an intellectual framework by 


which to understand that government and authority are human creations, not intrinsic to 
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the fabric of the universe. In this scheme, the notion of social contract was not an end 
in itself, but rather an instrument in an ongoing political contest. In Sun's particular 
case, it was necessary to find a different instrument to reach a similar objective. Ac- 
cording to Sun, as recalled previously, the theory of democracy had to have a basis in 
observable fact. In China, disunited and ravaged by civil war, this meant that democ- 
racy could only acquire credibility through the establishment of a government powerful 
enough to enforce compliance and to enact policies. That is, democracy had to be made 
into a fact of the nation's life by the imposition of order on chaos. In meeting this 
massive challenge, the concepts of social contract and natural right could provide little 
guidance. These concepts had been designed to protect individual liberty under circum- 
stances where liberty had come under threat from established authorities. However, in 
China of the warlord era there was no established authority capable of depriving the 
people of their liberties. Rather, Sun concluded the problem was that, in the absence of 
a strong government, liberty was unchecked; this was the basis of his formulation that 
the Chinese suffered from an excess of liberty. 

Some critics may argue that, given Sun believed China suffered from an excess 
of liberty, and given he recognized the main practical problem in state-building was to 
establish a credible central government, he could surely have made use of Hobbes's ac- 
count of the sovereign. According to this line of reasoning, by turning to Hobbes, Sun 
could have found a powerful statement about sovereign authority without needing to 


reject the entire theory of social contract and natural right. After all, both of these 


writers were concerned with finding a way to avoid the chaos of civil war. Hobbes 


used the state of nature as an analogy to depict the horrors of life without a governing 


authority. In such a condition, Hobbes said, life was a war of all against all, with no 


| 
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restrictions on the natural liberty of the individual.45 Hobbes's answer to the total 
chaos of the state of nature was to speak of the conclusion of a covenant, by which all 
sovereign power would be invested in one person. Once conferred, this power would 
be complete, indivisible, and, because it was derived from those who had covenanted to 
create it in the first place, beyond question.46 Intuitively, this view of sovereign 
power, depicted as arising by popular consent in order to bring universal peace, should 
have met Sun's needs precisely. Yet, in light of Sun's objectives, this is far too hasty a 
conclusion. Had Sun opted for the Hobbesian version of absolute sovereignty, how 
would he have been able to differentiate the goals of his movement in a convincing way 
from those of any of the other warlords then competing for dominance? From Sun's 
position, the theoretical distinctions underlying the idea of sovereignty based on a 
covenant would have been pointless; his movement would have been vulnerable to the 
charge that its aim was merely to introduce a new kind of autocracy. In this connection, 
it is worth recalling that Sun chose specifically to criticize Rousseau's theory of social 
contract and natural right. More than one scholar has pointed out that Rousseau's de- 
piction of the "general will," abstracted from the theory of the social contract, was 
highly susceptible to manipulation in favor of totalitarian ideologies.47 Further, it may 


be added that it is not necessarily obvious that Rousseau's own intentions were consis- 


4SThomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. C.B. Macpherson (London: Pelican Books, 
1968; repr., London: Penguin Classics, 1985), 183-188. 


46Hobbes, Leviathan, 236-239. 


471t has been argued that by introducing the concept of the general will, 
Rousseau created an ideological justification for action based on the people's higher 
will, regardless of their contingent will. This separation of wills was the origin of a 
new kind of totalitarian thinking. See J.L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960), 38-49; also, Carl J. Friedrich 
and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1956), 80-83. 
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tently friendly to free government. Given that in Sun's explication of nationalism it has 
already been seen that he was not prepared to embrace totalistic solutions to China's 
problems, it is not difficult to understand why he was skeptical of the alternatives of- 
fered by social contract and natural right doctrines. 

As suggested before, the challenge before Sun was to present an account of 
popular sovereignty in an environment where there was overwhelming hostility to de- 
mocracy, and where there were no useful theoretical analogues being put forward to 
help explain the accountability of ruler to ruled. Under these circumstances, the one 
feasible way for Sun to explain and justify democracy was by reference to actions. He 
had asserted (as noted above) that the argument for democracy would have to start from 
observable facts; now, in view of just how limited Sun's alternatives were, the full 
significance of this remark may become clearer. By Sun's logic, the observable fact 
that was needed was creation itself: the creation of democracy would be its own justifi- 
cation, a standard by which Sun's movement would be judged. Once created, its valid- 
ity would be self-evident and self-confirming; there would be no need to speak of an- 
other revolution being needed to establish democracy. Sun said, "We must realize that 
political democracy is not given to us by nature; it is created by human effort. We must 
create democracy and then give it to the people, not wait to give it until the people 
fight for it. "48 Carried implicitly within this statement was the understanding that the 


goal of "creating" a plausible democratic system was an inseparable part of his move- 


ment's claim to power. In short, Sun envisioned democracy as a result that the gover- 


nors were ultimately obliged to deliver to the governed by virtue of the very fact that 


they had become governors. 


48Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 100; Price translation, 299. 
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There can be no denying that Sun's vision of democracy as something to be 
given by the government to the people differs radically from the principles that inspired 
the liberal revolutions in Europe and America. Yet, once the question of the origins of 
and justifications for democracy are put aside, it can be seen that the precise features of 
the system which Sun outlined scarcely differed from what would be expected in any 
other parliamentary system. For instance, Sun spoke unambiguously of adopting the 
people's powers of suffrage, recall, initiative, and referendum. He called for the incor- 
poration of all these features into the constitutional system so as to give the people di- 
rect means of exercising control over the government.49 As to the organization of the 
government itself, Sun argued explicitly in favoring of instituting a division of power. 
To this end, he proposed his concept of the five-power constitution (wu-ch'uan hsien- 
fa), dividing government into executive, legislative, and judicial branches, as well as 
one to administer the civil service examinations and one for the task of “censoring” 
(initiating impeachments for improper official conduct). These latter two, Sun ex- 
plained, were borrowings from traditional Chinese government.>0 Since they had 
worked well under the imperial system, he said, there was no reason not to make use of 
them in a republican setting. Further, by adding two extra branches of government to 
the familiar tripartite division of executive, legislative, and judicial authority, Sun felt 
he had improved on the Western concept of checks and balances. His scheme, he said, 


had combined the best of Western ideas in government with the best institutions tradi- 


tional China had to offer, thereby building in extra safeguards in the government's exe- 


cution of its duties. 


49sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 117-118: Price translation, 350-352. 


S0Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I, 118-120; Price translation, 353-358. 


Ill. Conclusion 

The constitutional order of Sun Yat-sen's vision (the constitutional regime 
eventually established in Taiwan) differs radically in origin from certain basic tenets of 
Western liberal constitutionalism. These differences include Sun's understanding of 
individual rights and his understanding of liberty. Nonetheless, in the preceding 
discussion, it was emphasized that Sun's position on these issues extended mostly from 
tactical considerations (that is, his task of consolidating a republic in war-torn China). 
Further, his commitment to building a regime based on liberal values was unwavering. 
For Sun, delay in achieving democratic rule was the result of externally imposed 
constraints; it was not, in his view, a simple matter of trading off democratic reform in 
order to meet development needs. In the system of governance he envisioned, 
authoritarian rule could not have long-term legitimacy, and even its status as a short- 
term condition was problematic. Most important, Sun saw no necessary reason why the 
Chinese people should not be capable of living under a republican form of government 
(nor, for that matter, did he see any reason why they should not want to). 

The significance of Sun's thought (and the significance of the use to which it 
was put by Taiwan's democratic reformers) is that it is evidence of the existence of at 
least one viable alternative to East Asian antiliberalism as currently articulated. The 
success of liberal, democratic reform in Taiwan (but, it may be added, not only in 
Taiwan) clearly discredits the antiliberal claim that liberalism has no applicability to 


East Asia. Admittedly, the fact that Taiwan and South Korea have been able to 


democratize does not of itself mean that reform will inevitably occur in China, 


Singapore, Malaysia, or Indonesia. What this does suggest, however, is that reasons 


which have typically been given to deny the possibility of such outcomes do not rest on 


valid foundations. 
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MIXED BLESSINGS: 
FOREIGN CAPITAL INFLOWS AND DEMOCRACY IN ’EMERGING MARKETS’ 


Leslie Elliott Armijo 


Abstract 


Ever tighter and more rapid cross-border financial links gird the globe. 
High-powered international finance reaches deeply into the same developing countries 
in which basic local phone service works only sdoradically. Many of these countries, 
moreover, are newly democratic or democratizing, with the attendant explosion in 
citizen demands of governments for improved jobs, educational opportunities, and bet- 
ter lives. Is the result--foreign capital inflows into democratizing "emerging market" 
countries--a fortuitous coincidence of need and supply? Or is it, instead, a perversion 
of justified popular hopes for accountable government, as public policies become 
skewed toward the orthodox macroeconomic policies global investors are well known 
to favor? More interestingly, does the institutional form of foreign capital inflows 
make a difference? 


This mostly theoretical essay sorts through some plausible economic and 
political consequences of diverse institutional arrangments for cross-border financial 
intermediation--including foreign direct investment, commercial bank loans, and port- 
folio equity and bond flows--for capital-recipient countries. 


Brief analysis of Mexico’s 1994-95 financial crisis illustrates the argument. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL INFLOWS AND DEMOCRACY IN 'EMERGING MARKETS' 


Leslie Elliott Armijo 
August 1995 
Is there a link between foreign capital flows from wealthy countries and investors to poorer regions 


and evolution toward (or away from) democracy in contemporary developing and/or postcommunist countrics? 


The popular wisdom on this point is directly contradictory, suggesting that foreign monies simultaneously 


undermine and encourage democracy. This essay develops a framework for sorting through some apparently 


inconsistent hypotheses about the interactions of foreign invest nent flows with democracy. 

Mexico's recent financial crisis illustrates the impacts that foreign investment can have on national 
politics in an “emerging market" country. In 1994 Mexico developed a current account deficit that had 
reached $27 billion by the end of the year. One cause of the ballooning trade deficit was the import surge that 
had followed the January 1994 inauguration of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The 
Mexican authorities had the reasonable expectation that the external payments deficit eventually would shrink, 
following a period of adjustment by local firms to the new competitive pressures associated with NAFTA 
Another factor propelling the current account deficit was expansionary domestic monetary policy, which 
resulted in currency overvaluation. Outgoing President Carlos Salinas hoped to become head of the newly 
created World Trade Organization; he reportedly had concluded that any recession or devaluation in Mexico 
would torpedo his chances. 

Incoming President Ernesto Zedillo decreed a long overdue but intrinsically adequate 15% 
devaluation on December 19, 1994. Nonetheless, Mexico lost $900 million in mostly legal capital flight over 
the next twenty-four hours, provoking economic and political crises that, as of mid 1995, had yet to play 
themselves out. By early February, the peso's value stabilized at 40% below its earlier level, only stopping 
there due to the firm backing of a $50 billion rescue package engineered by the Clinton administration, 
including $20 billion in loans and guarantees from the U.S., an unprecedented $17.8 billion from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and a similarly noteworthy $10 billion from the Bank for International 
Settlements (BIS), the bankers’ central bank. The population, which had endured a drop in the urban real 
wage of almost 50% in the six years following its 1982 intemational debt crisis, and had only begun to sve 
economic recovery in the early 1990s, was stunned to discover that further years of austerity were in store 


Zedillo, who by most reports had hoped to be the president who finally democratized Mexico, tried 
to strengthen his political hand by the January signing of a long-awaited pact on needed electoral reforms with 
leaders of the two major opposition parties, the conservative National Action Party (PAN) and the moderat- 
left coalition, the Party of the Democratic Revolution (PRD). ‘shortly thereafter, however, hardline elements in 
the president's own party, the long-ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), forced Zedillo to announce a 
military crackdown on the peasant rebels whose largely peaceful agitations in the southern state of Chiapas 
had frightened foreign investors, thus contributing to the peso's traumatic decline. The PRD renounced the 
electoral pact, in solidarity with the Chiapas Zapatista rebels. Then, on February 12, elections in Jalisco, one 
of Mexico's largest and most important states, decisively brought a PAN government to power, only the third 
time since the late 1920s that an opposition party candidate had been elected governor (or at least had been 
allowed to be elected governor) of any Mexican state. The most cautious analyst hardly could avoid observing 
that the external financial crisis had shaken Mexican politics p-ofoundly. 

Less circumspect observers were ready to claim, on the one hand, that the blow to the power and 
prestige of the governing PRI was a decisive step in the direction of full democracy--or, alternatively, that the 
dangers to the economy from jittery foreign investors definit:vely proved that the time was not yet ripe for 
political liberalization, when stability was the main requirement demanded by the markets. The effects in 
terms of Mexico's sovcreignty (or, put slightly differently, the effects of the financial crisis in terms of the 
possibilities for the preferences of the majority of Mexican citizens to influence the content of Mexican 
national economic policies) were less ambiguous. In entering into the debt rescue package, President Zedillo 
ceded astonishing authority to U.S. policymakers. On February 20, the Mexican authorities raised domestic 
interest rates 10%, under explicit pressure from the Clinion administration. At the same time, U.S 
policymakers were pushing to have all Mexico's earnings from its petroleum exports deposited by buyers at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank--not simply in the event of a cuture Mexican default, but preemptively.' 

Ramifications of Mexico's financial crisis were felt globally. Most emerging markets, particularly 
in Latin America, recorded sharp downturns in their stock price indices. Policymakers and private financial 
leaders in the U.S. and other advanced industrial countries began to discuss institutional and funding reforms 
in the International Monetary Fund and World Bank that might provide earlier warnings of potential 
"Mexicos" in future, plus multilateral mechanisms for financial support and dispute adjudication of cross- 


border claims. However, the effects of financial crisis on democratization, both in Mexico and elsewhere, have 


been both undertheorized and underdiscussed. This essay turns to Mexico's 1994-1995 financial crisis, 
occasionally to its earlier debt crisis in 1982, and to the empirical experiences of other developing countries for 
occasional illustrations of the complex links between foreign capital inflows and democratization. 

Preliminary investigation suggests four main conclusions. This essay's first major theme is that 
there are different forms of private foreign capital inflows. I suggest a six-fold categorization of different 
types foreign capital inflows, based on common combinations of investor characteristics (public or private}, 
potential volatility of the inflows (low, moderate, or high), and borrower characteristics (public or private). 


Each of the six types of foreign capital inflows is predictec to have typical macroeconomic and political 
consequences for capital-importing countries. 


Second, it probably is difficult or impossible to establish direct links between foreign capital 
inflows, on the one hand, and the progress of democratization, on the other. Instead, the most promising 
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strategy is to proceed in two stages. Foreign investment directly affects (a) national macroeconomic outcomes 
and (b) the national balance of political power among various political actors in predictable ways. An 
example of predictable macroeconomic consequences is that large capital inflows will increase the domestic 


money supply unless the recipient country's monetary authorities decide to "sterilize" the inflows. An example 


of direct political consequences concerns private domestic firnis in the emerging market country who, perhaps 


because of larger size or superior political connections, are able to borrow in international markets less 
expensively than they can find credit at home. These lucky firms will find themselves with an economic 
advantage over other domestic firms who cannot borrow abroad, perhaps because they are too small or hzve 
inferior political connections. This economic advantage for large firms usually gives them greater politicz. 
"clout" as well, irrespective of the type of government under waich they live. 

The second stage of deductive investigation, of course, depends on the observation that these 
expected shifts in the macroeconomic environment and/or in the balance of political resources available to 
different groups, in turn, themselves have predictable effects on democratization. That is, foreign investment 
affects local economics and the balance of national political power; local economics and the political power 
balance has impacts upon democratization. We need, however, to introduce one further contingency: the type 
of government (authoritarian or democratic) in power at the time of the macroeconomic or political changes 
Certain types of macroeconomic shifts, for example, might strengthen (or undermine) the incumbent 
government, whatever its political complexion. Some other types of shifts in the balance of national political 
power, however, might strengthen (or weaken) democracy, irrespective of whether the incumbent government 
itself was democratic. 

Thus, suppose a large expansion in the money supply resulting from rapid capital inflows causes 
inflation and popular revulsion against the incumbent government. If that government is democratic, then the 
resultant popular outcry against the "incompetent" incumbents easily can weaken democracy. If the 
incumbents are military authoritarians, however, democratization probably becomes more likely. 
Alternatively, suppose that large, internationally competitive, local industrialists with access to cheap foreign 
credit augment their economic and political power at the expense of smaller, more decentralized, less 
technologically modern industrial firms. Numerous political sociologists have suggested that societies whose 
early industrialization is dominated by large, oligopolistic firms with strong links to international markets are 
less likely to become democratic than societies in which initial industrialization is more decentralized, and 
characterized by a larger number of smaller firms.” (In this example, the association of many smaller firms 
with democratizing pressures should hold irrespective of the democratic credentials of the incumbent 
government.) 

Third, deductive analysis suggests that the six main types of foreign capital inflows each have 
different probable consequences for the recipient country's economy and polity. For example, there are very 
few political advantages, either for incumbent governments in capital-importing countries or for the process of 
democratic consolidation, from the current vogue in cross-border investments in highly liquid "portfolio" 
holdings of corporate and government securities, although thvre may be some economic benefits. From the 


vantage point of carly 1995, the once derided earlier forms of foreign investment, direct investment and long- 
term bank loans, look relatively benign. 


Fourth and finally, it should be admitted that many would-be emerging market countries lack the 
opportunity to pick and choose which form of foreign capital inflow they will receive. The particular financial 
forms through which capital-surplus countries transfer invesiment funds to rapidly growing late developers 
depend more on conditions in the investors’ home markets than on the preferences of capital-importing couriry 
governments (or of other influential political actors in the recipient country). However, large developing air | 
postcommunist countries in the 1990s hardly are powerless vis-a-vis foreign investors and creditors. Trying to 


understand some political implications of different forms of foreign capital inflows thus is a useful excercise. 


I. Preliminaries 


There are numerous paths through which private capital may flow into developing countries, also 
referred to here as less developed countries (LDCs) in the tables. My categories of types of financial inflows 
have been chosen to reveal variation on three important dimensions: (a) whether the capital exporter in the 
advanced industrial country is from the public or the private sector, (b) the potential volatility (or liquidity) of 
the capital inflow for the borrower, and (c) whether the recipient within the borrowing country is the public or 


the private sector. These considerations yield six categories, summarized in Table |. 
\\ Table 1 about here. // 


Foreign aid includes both grants and low-interest loans offered by developed country governments- 
-either bilaterally or through a multilateral financial institution such as the World Bank or Inter-American 
Development Bank--to less developed countries, almost always directly to their governments.’ The "investor," 
or aid donor, is the public sector within one or more advanced industrial country, that is, a foreign government 
or multilateral financial institution whose members are governments. Foreign aid is moderately liquid for the 
investor/creditor; undisbursed aid, in principle, is withdrawable in response to a better opportunity elsewhere." 
However, since the primary purpose of foreign aid usually is not to make profits for the creditor (with the 
partial exception of tied aid), donor generosity in times of borrower hardship is relatively common. Foreign 
aid thus has moderate volatility from the viewpoint of the cap:tal-importing country. The recipient of foreign 
assistance is the central government in the capital-importing country. (For the sake of symmetry with the other 
categories of cross-border financial flows, I could have distinguished between foreign aid directly going to the 
to the recipient country government and foreign aid going to the private sector.’ Since, at least up until the late 
1980s, the overwhelming majority of foreign aid directly came to developing country governments, I have 
omitted the category of foreign aid to the private sector from explicit consideration.) 

Through “foreign direct investment" (FDI), multinational corporations set up new businesses or 
purchase existing firms located in the recipient country. The defining feature of direct investment is that the 


foreign owner assumes a long-term managerial commitment to the business in which he or she invests. Direct 


investment need not always mean majority ownership, which cleveloping countries frequently have prohibited; 
foreign control can be exercised via a plurality of shares. Purchase of a dominant interest privatized state- 
owned enterprise, for example, thus constitutes direct investment. The investor is a private corporation based 


in an advanced industrial country. FDI is an illiquid asset fron. the viewpoint of the investor: direct investment 
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DETAILED 
DESCRIP- 
TION 


COMMENTS 


TYPES OF FOREIGN CAPITAL INFLOWS TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN 
AID 


(1) 


Bi- and 
multi- 
lateral 
grants & 
soft 
loans. 
Govt (s) 
to LDC 
govt. 


Political 


effects 
of grants 
and loans 
hardly 
differ. 
Excludes 
foreign 
aid 
directly 
to LDC 
private 
firms 
(e.g. 
thru IFC) 
& NGOs. 


FOREIGN 
DIRECT 
INVEST. 


(2) 


Multinatl 
company 
invest. 
in con- 
trol (or 
joint 
control) 
of firms 
in host 
LDC. 


Cateogry 
excludes 
joint 
ventures 
of LDC 
govt and 
MNCs. 


Table 1 


BANK 
LOANS 
to GOVT & 
LOCAL 
BANKS 


(3) 


Foreign 
commer- 
cial bank 
long-term 
loans to 
LDC govt, 
SOEs, or 
banks. 


Category 
assumes 
LDC govt 
dominates 
local 
finan. 
interme- 
diation, 
regard- 
less of 
banks’ 
formal 
owner- 
ship. 


Brady 
bonds 
slide 
into cat. 
#5, but 
best fit 
here. 


BANK 
LOANS to 
CORPORATE 
SECTOR 


(4) 


Foreign 
commer- 
cial bank 
long-term 
loans to 
LDC pri- 
vate non- 
financial 
firms. 


Loans 
directly 
contract- 
ed by 
large LDC 
firms in 
internatl 
markets; 
not 
passed 
thru LDC 
govt or 
banks. 


PORTFOL. 
INVESTMT 
to GOVT. 
& LOCAL 
BANKS 


(5) 


Cross- 
border 
invest. 
in LDC 
govt. 
debt, SOE 
securi- 
ties, and 
bank 
deposits. 


Category 
assumes 
LDC govt 
dominates 
local 
finan. 
interme- 
diation, 
regard- 
less of 
banks’ 
formal 
owner- 
ship. 


PORTFOL., 
INVESTMT 

to PRIV. 

CORPORATE 
SECTOR 


(6) 


Cross- 
border 
invest. 
in equity 
and debt 
of LDC 
private 
firms. 


Includes 
both 
global 
issues by 
LDC firms 
(ADRs, 
GDRs) and 
foreign 
investmt 
in LDC 
capital 
markets 
via 
“country 
funds," 
etc. 


he 
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(= capi- 
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porter) 
IS PUBLIC 
OR PRI- 
VATE? 


POTENTIAL 
VOLATIL- 
ITY OF 
CAPITAL 
INFLOW 


LDC 
RECIPIENT 
IS PUBLIC 
OR PRI- 
VATE? 


FOREIGN 
AID 


(1) 


Public 


Moderate 
(Can be 
withdrawn 
or frozen 
for 
political 
reasons. ) 


Public 


FOREIGN 
DIRECT 
INVSMT. 


(2) 


Private 


Low 

(Hard to 
move or 
sell fac- 
tories 
over- 
night. ) 


Private 


BANK 
LOANS TO 
GOVT, BKS 


(3) 


Private 


Moderate 
(Assumes 
weak sec- 
ondary 
mkt., 
banks or 
investors 
hold to 
maturity) 


Public 
(or as 
good as, 
in terms 
of 
alloc.) 


BANK 
LOANS TO 
PRIV. SEC 


(4) 


Private 


Moderate 
(Assumes 
weak sec- 
ondary 
mkt., 
banks or 
investors 
hold to 
maturity) 


PORTF. TO 
GOVT, 
BANKS 


(5) 


Private 


High 


Public 
(or as 
good as, 
in terms 
of 
alloc.) 


PORTF. 
PRIV. 
SEC. 


(6) 


Private 


TO 
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implies a sufficient stake in the company's future for a quick sale of the investor's holdings in times of trouble 
not to be an attractive option. Foreign direct investment has low volatility for the capital importer. The in- 
country recipient of funds is the subsidiary of a multinationa: corporation (MNC), and thus a private sector 
entity.° 


The third category is long-term multinational bark loans going directly to the recipient country 


government or to financial institutions. International loans are commercial credits with maturities of over a 


year. Long-term loans carry maturities of at least five years. The foreign commercial bank investor is a 
private corporate entity. International commercial bank loans are not (or were not at least through the mid 
1980s) liquid assets for the investor. Multinational banks and other creditors engaged in long-term lending to 
developing countries with the expectation that they themselves would hold the loans to maturity. There was 
not an active secondary market in sovereign debt; it was for the creditors a long-term and quite illiquid 
investment. Medium and long-term foreign commercial banks loans, however, are moderately volatile from the 
viewpoint of the capital-importing country. Lenders have the option of not rolling over (that is, renewing) 
credits when they come due. Futhermore, the fact that the majority of commercial bank loans carry variable 
interest rates has meant that the levels of repayment obligations have been somewhat uncertain for developing 
country borrowers. 

Securitized sovereign debt began to be available in the mid and late 1980s: the best known 
instrument is the Brady bond, a form of publicly guaranteed long-term bond, not only backed by the full faith 
and credit of the borrower government, but also collateralized by U.S. treasury bonds. Their characteristics 
shade into those of my fifth category, in that there is an active secondary market for "Bradies." However 
because they are backstopped by the U.S. government, thcir risk and volatility characteristics from the 
viewpoint of the borrower are most similar to long-term bank loans. 

The recipient of bank loans to the government is, by definition, the public sector. One consequence 
is that funds coming to the central bank, or other central government bodies, typically represent somewhat 
discretionary resources for the incumbent government. Even though a credit may have been contracted on 
behalf of a specific project, say capital investment in the state petroleum firm, governments have ways of 
transfering such resources to other needs they find more pressing, including to cover gaps in the central 
government budget. 

It is important to note that I group loans made to the central government together with loans 
directly contracted by the local financial sector in the borrowing country. The third category thus including 


both public sector development banks and private sector commercial or investment banks sufficiently well- 


known to borrow abroad. I base the categorization on the empirical observation that the governments of most 
contemporary developing countries dominate credit allocation through their domestic financial systems, 
whether the state or private citizens actually own the banks. The political actor that ultimately gets to spend 
both loans coming directly to the government and those contracted by local banks in most developing countries 
effectively is the central government. In other words, I assume that substantial "financial repressian" (ay 
government control of credit markets, typically implying below market price allocation to some borrowers and 
a scarcity for others with economically viable projects) is the norm in most emerging market countries.’ 

In Brazil, for example, large Brazilian banks borrowed on the Euromarkets, in turn relending these 


monies to profitable Brazilian private firms who were thems:Ives too small to contract direct internationa’ 


loans themselves. The ultimate borrowers, small firms, typically had substantially less control over the terms 
and availability of credit than was the case for larger Brazilian industrial firms, able to borrow in global 
markets directly. Although the central government seldon directly leaned on the local private bank 
intermediaries for foreign loans in order to extend or quasli a particular loan, the myriad (and frequently 
changing) tax, portfolio composition, and reserve requirement regulations that local commercial banks had to 
observe effectively gave the central government extensive coatrol over sectoral allocation patterns for bank 
credit.* 


A fourth category of capital inflows is international loans directly contracted by private non- 


financial corporations located in the recipient country. The leader/investor in the advanced industrial country 
is a privately owned multinational bank. Commercial bank loans, as noted, were not particularly liquid for the 
creditor, and thus only moderately volatile for the borrower, before the late 1980s. In this category, loan 
recipients are creditworthy large private firms with a high enough profile to borrow long-term funds directly 
from multinational banks. The important difference between categories three and four, of course, lies in the 
identity of the political actor within the recipient country that thus acquires access to a new resource. Loans 
included in my category four directly go to nationally owned big businesses, generally although not invariably 
those with a track record of sufficient exports to reassure the lender that they are a good credit risk. Private 
business, not government technocrats, decides how borrowed foreign monies will be invested. 


Portfolio investment in domestic government debt securities and bank deposits, a fifth type of 


capital inflow, includes money that comes directly to the central government and also to other government 
agencies or entities, including state-owned enterprises (SOEs). or to subnational levels of government, such as 
state or provincial and occasionally even municipal governments. Since definitions vary, the reader should 
note that this essay defines “portfolio investment" as all cross-border financial and capital markets purchases 
by foreign individuals and institutional investors, typically pension funds or mutual funds, of financial assets 
(including both shares and debentures of SOEs) that do not carry with them any management responsibilities.” 
Category five also includes foreign funds deposited directly with locally-resident financial institutions in 
certificates of deposit and the like, which sometimes are denominated in foreign currency. As in the case of 
long-term bank loans, category four above, the rationale for ir.cluding cross-border investments in public debt 
securities with foreign purchases of S¢c uriti€s of the local private/Sector is that the finance minister in 
most developing countries typically has strong levers of control over the sources and uses of funds coming into 
both types of financial investments.'° If, empirically, it is the case in a particular developing country that local 
private banks are free to borrow as much as they like abroad and to use the money as they see fit, then foreign 
portfolio investment in that country's private financial institutions shades into my category six." 

The foreign investor in the case of portfolio investment is a private entity, including the gare 
individual investor, but more commonly multinational institutional investors. Institutional investors usually 
either are advanced industrial country pension funds, mutual funds seeking to diversify,or dedicated “country 
funds," specializing in one emerging market country or region. Portfolio investments are liquid, at leass i: 
principle; a market in SOE equity and SOE and central government debt securities exists within the count 


(and sometimes in international exchanges as well).'* From the viewpoint of the recipient country, *hesefo: 2, 


portfolio investments are highly volatile. By definition, the recipients in category five are the public sector ur, 


i 
a 


in the case of local banks, borrowers who find their investment choices for those borrowed funds clossty 


circumscribed by their governments. 


The final category is portfolio investment in the equity and debentures of the private non-financial 


corporate sector. Foreign-based "country funds" can purchase local equities on the stock exchange and, if 


local regulations permit, invest in corporate debentures. A fev, countries also allow foreign individuals to hold 
local securities themselves. Borrowers within developing courtries also may raise money directly in advanced 
country capital markets through the mechanism of ADRs (American Depository Receipts) and GDRs (Global 
Depositary Receipts), respectively traded on the New York Stock Exchange and in Europe. The lenders or 
investors are private institutions or individuals in advanced industrial countries. Liquidity, and thus potential 
volatility, is high. The only essential difference between categories five and six is that the former gives the 
central government in the capital-importer a large role in allocating the capital inflows, while the latter brings 
money into the hands of large, private firms in the recipient developing or postcommunist country. 

There is no irrefutable objective reason to use these six categories rather than others: foreign aid, 
for example, could be subdivided into bilateral and multilateral aid, or grants as contrasted to concessional 
loans. Foreign aid also could be divided between aid coming to recipient country governments and that going 
to the private sector. For some purposes, it is most useful to group foreign direct investment and cross-border 
portfolio equity investment together. It is my judgment, however, that variations in the dimensions relevant to 
this analysis--that is, variations in the political and economic consequences of foreign capital inflows that, in 
turn, have implications for democracy--are most significant among these six categories. In addition, each of 
the six categories is empirically important in at least one major emerging market country. 

Finally, a seventh alternative is implicit, and occasionally explicit, in the paper: a developing 
country that otherwise would be attractive to foreign investors could construct regulatory barriers against 
virtually all types of foreign capital inflows as, for example, India did in the 1960s and 1970s. The seventh, 


implicit category is no foreign capital inflows, which I do not discuss systematically, but occasionally do reter 
to below. 


Succeeding sections of this essay discuss some pros and cons, from the viewpoint of capital- 
importing countries, of foreign capital inflows of these six types. The remaining introductory task is to report 
on the relative importance of cross-border capital flows of each of the six types over, say, the postwar decades. 
Unfortunately, many of the data are difficult to find. Most statistics on international capital flows are 
collected by institutions, ranging from various countries’ central banks to international financial institutions 
such as the International Monetary Fund and World Bank, whose primary concerns are with the balance of 
payments and macroeconomic implications of cross-border flows. It thus is easier to find data relevant to one 
of the three organizing principles for the six categories (the liquidity/volatility dimension) than for the 
remaining two, whose implications largely are political rather than directly economic (the public vs. private 
character of lenders/investors and the public vs. private characer of borrowers). 

Table 2 thus only approximately corresponds to the six analytical categories, although it gives a 
useful overview. "Net resource flows to less developed countrizs," the first column, includes aid in the form of 
grants, plus the major categories in the capital account of the oalance of payments: direct investment, official 


and private bank loans, international bond issues, and portfolio equity investments. It excludes errors and 


omissions (which can be quite large in many developing countries) /changes in reserves. The second column 
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reports net resource flows (NRF) as a share of gross national product (GNP). "Foreign aid" corresponds to 
this essay's category, as does “foreign direct investment." "Bank loans and sovereign bonds" includes my 
categories three and four, as data is not available that would discriminate between loans coming to the 
government and to private corporate borrowers. "“Portfolic equity and non-guaranteed bonds," similarly, 
contains both this essay's categories five and six. Despite being quite large in recent years, it probably 
understates the importance of what I have called "portfolio" investment. Table 2's measure of "portfolio" 
flows includes only equity plus global issues of corporate bonds and debentures. It does not capture most 
foreign purchases of domestic LDC government debt (extremely important in Mexico's recent financial crisis) 
or foreign deposits in local banks (crucial to the balance of payments of countries as diverse as Argentina and 
India). "Net transfers" measures NRF plus two closely relat2d items from the current account: interest and 
dividend payments abroad. 


// Table 2 about here. \\ 


The coverage by years also is incomplete. Nonetheless, several important patterns emerge. In 
1965 and 1970 one sees the shape of foreign capital flows broadly characteristic of the 1950s and 1960s 
Overall, foreign aid was most significant, accounting for 64% of total flows in 1965 and only slightly less in 
1970. Around a quarter of all flows were foreign direct investment, concentrated, although the table does not 
show this, in the better off developing countries, particularly in Latin America. Bank loans were 10% in 1965, 
but almost twice that in 1970. Portfolio flows were negligible 

1980 and 1981 serve as proxies for the pattern of the 1970s, particularly after the rise of 
petrodollar deposits in the Western democracies following the 1974 oil crisis and fourfold price rise. In a 
decade, the total NRF rose dramatically, even accounting for inflation, and more than doubled as a percentage 
of developing countries’ GNP. Aid, still most important for the poorer countries, had fallen to 44% of total 
NRF by 1980 and only 34% the following year. Private bank lending was half of all flows, much more for 
many of the more industrialized, more rapidly growing countries, including most of Latin America, Korea and 
the Philippines in Asia, and several countries in the Middle East and Eastern Europe. The net transfer from 
the global "North" to "South" more than tripled between 1970 and 1980, measured as a share of the South's 
GNP. 

Data for years following Mexico's inauguration of the "Latin American debt crisis" in 1982 
resemble those of the late 1980s, shown in Table 2. Total NRF fell back to around 2% of developing 
countries' GNP, while net transfers were neutral for developing countries as a whole, and strongly negative for 
most highly indebted countries. Foreign aid again became the most important path for capital inflows, 
although much "aid" actually was "exceptional financing," or new loans from official sources mainly for the 
purpose of staying current with past loans. Foreign direct investment also returned to its pattern of the 1950s 
and 1960s, accounting for about a quarter of total transfers. Private loan finance, as a share of total NRF, 
was smaller than it had been in 1970, before the years of easy international credit. Much private bank lending 
also was exceptional financing. Overall, the 1980s were the "lost decade" for many heavily indebated areas, 


including Latin America and, especially, sub-Saharan Africa. In fact, if we exclude flows originating with the 


foreign public sector and the more or less coerced private bank flows of "exceptional financing," then tae 


Table 2 
NET EXTERNAL CAPITAL INFLOWS TO ALL DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


(US $ Millions) 


NET BANK PORT. 
RESOURCE LOANS EQUITY 
FLOWS & SOV. & NON- 

to BONDS, GUAR. 

LDCs BONDS, 

% of % of 

NRF NRF 


+/- 9,000 
9,361 
80,588 

+/- 100,000 
70,949 
80,616 
84,492 
103,490 
124,707 
153,031 


213,110 


Sources: Starred years from McCulloch and Petri 1994, other years from World 
World Debt Tables, various years. 


YEAR NET 
TRANS- 
FERS 
% of 
GNP of 
LDCs LDCs 
1965 * n.a. 64 27 10 0 n.a. 
1970 1.6 57 24 18 @) 0.4 
1980 44 7 50 
1981 * n.a. 34 13 53 
1987 2.0 61 20 16 1 0.0 
| 1988 7 ee 53 26 16 1 0.0 
1989 2.0 50 30 15 4 6.2 
| 1990 2.3 56 26 14 4 0.6 
1991 2.8 49 29 12 8 i.@ 
1992 3.4 33 31 22 15 1.6 
| 1993 Po 4.7 25 31 12 31 2.9 


overall drop in private voluntary capital flows in the post-debt crisis years is even clearer. The annual average 
flows of private voluntary capital to all developing countries ‘were $30.5 billion from 1977-82, but only $8.8 
billion in 1983-89. For developing countries in the Western Hemisphere, they were a huge $26.3 billion in 
1977-82, but $-16.6 billion in 1983-89."° 

By the end of the 1980s, private and genuinely voluntary capital began to return to the mor. 
industrialized, better off developing countries, although in new forms. Throughout the mid and late 1980s, 
more than half of all net resource flows to developing countries came from the public sector, via the category I 
have called, somewhat euphemistically, foreign aid.'* In the 1990s private investors became interested in 
portfolio opportunities in "emerging markets," partly because of relatively low interest rates, yet slow growth, 
in many of the advanced capitalist countries. From negligible amounts of net resource flows to developing 
countries from the 1950s through the early 1980s, cross-border portfolio investment rose dramatically to 4% 
of total flows in 1989, doubling each year to reach 31% of NRF in 1993, of which about two-thirds, about $47 
billion, was in portfolio equity flows and the remainder in non-guaranteed bonds. Total private voluntary 
flows during 1990-94 averaged $104.9 billion to all developing countries and $52.1 billion to Latin America. ' 

Another source notes that total foreign holdings--that is, stocks, not flows, of investment--of equity 


investments in emerging markets were only $2.1 billion in 1986, but had risen to $200 billion by year's end i: 


1993."° The real figures for portfolio investments in emerging markets are much higher, as several types of 


flows, including foreign purchases of domestic public debt and bank certificates of deposit do not show up in 
most countries’ balance of payments statistics. By the beginning of the second quarter of 1994 in Mexico, to 
cite an extreme example, over 40% of the domestic federal government debt was in dollar denominated 
securities held by foreigners."’ 

Even before Mexico's financial crisis of late December 1994, some analysts expected that the 
volume of portfolio flows to developing countries had peaked. The gradual tightening up of U.S. interest rates 
over 1994, combined with the fright among investors consequent upon the Mexican crisis, dampened new net 
flows in the first half of 1995. The Financial Times cited Michael Howell of Baring Securities, London, who 
estimated that in 1994 net flows of about $40 billion went into emerging markets portfolio equities, including 
about $15 billion each in Latin America and East Asia, plus $10 elsewhere, mainly India, Eastern Europe, and 
South Africa. Howell expected the 1995 figure to total only $25 billion.'* However, even if net portfolio 
flows do not increase dramatically through the late 1990s, as they surely did during the early years of the 


decade, they constitute a new type of investment flow in the postwar period, one in some ways similar to 
British and other European investment in the New World and the colonies from the 1890s through the 1920s, 
but hardly seen in net resource flows to developing countries between then and now. 

Two structural trends support the thesis that private voluntary flows from the rich to the poor 
countries for the foreseeable future largely will come through portfolio investment. One is the 
internationalization of financial flows itself, as expressed through the willingness of financial managers to 
consider global, rather than merely local and familiar, investment opportunities. El-Erian and Kumar (1995) 
report slightly different totals than those in Table 2 and above, but provocative cross-regional comparions: in 
1993, net international equity inflows to the industrial countries: were around $130 billion, as contrasted to $45 
billion to emerging markets in Asia and about $23 billion to Latin America. That is, the flows to developing 


and athivd of atl port folic Llows, 
countries were about half the size of the intra-OECD country flows/ About a quarter of world foreign direct 
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investment flows of $104.1 billion in 1994 also went to developing countries.’ For comparison, developing 
countries account for about a quarter of world income.” Commercial bankers in advanced industrial 
countries, of course, displayed the same willingness to lend to "exotic" locations in the 1970s. 

The second shift may be the more profound: the nature of financial intermediation, defined as the 
transfer from net savers (typically households) to net borroweis (typically government and business). has been 
transformed within several of the advanced industrial counties since about 1980. Households in OECD 
countries now hold less of their wealth in banks, and more i1 the form of investment institutions, including 
mutual and pension funds, insurance companies, and so on’ The shares of household wealth placed with 
institutional investors, in 1980 and in 1990, rose from 16% to 26% in Japan, 20% to 31% in the U.S., and 
42% to 59% in the U.K.’ Total assets of U.S. mutual funcs--whose holdings include equities, bonds, and 


shares of money market funds--were around $2 trillion in 199:5, bringing them equal to about 85% of all U.S. 


bank deposits.” The relatively smaller role of commercial bank lending, from the mid 1980s onward, in total 


private capital flows to developing countries reflects the underlying reorganization of financial markets within 
advanced industrial countries, and thus is likely to persist. 

A final caveat closes this section. This paper for convenience discusses the alternative types of 
capital inflows almost as though they comprised a menu of options from which borrowing countries could 
choose. In fact, of course, this assumption seldom holds. The modal forms of cross-border capital flows have 
shifted dramatically from the 1960s through the early 1990s. The causes of these shifts in capital supply 
mostly are out of the control of developing countries. Nonetneless, larger developing countries possessed cf 
attractive domestic markets, natural resources, and/or economic growth rates exceeding the flatter growth of 
mature industrial economies all have some market power vi:-a-vis foreign investors. While the scope tor 


deliberate policy manipulation by developing countries surely is limited, it is not entirely absent. 


Il. Direct Consequences of Different Forms of Foreign Capita! Inflows: Eight Theses 


This section explores eight propositions, or theses, about some economic and political 
consequences of foreign capital inflows. My goal is to deduce the likely direction of the each of the eight 
different effects. I do not attempt to suggest how strong any effect is with respect to its fellows, nor try to 
reach a final conclusion as to the "net" costs and benefits of foreign capital inflows. What follows ought to be 
seen as a framework for thinking about some likely results of foreign capital inflows--nothing more. For each 
proposition, I begin with general reasons to believe that the proposition largely or often is true, but then 


suggest reasons to believe that the expected consequences of foreign investment vary among the six major 
modes of entry for foreign capital. 


(1) Foreign capital inflows increase the recipient country's rate of economic growth, especially 
industrial growth. 


The first proposition states that foreign investment in a country stimulates economic growth. 
Deductive reasoning suggests that the statement largely is true, but that it probably is more strongly true when 
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the foreign investment goes to the recipient country's private sector than when foreign funds go the the 
recipient country's government. 

Foreign capital inflows should stimulate growth fcr two reasons. First, | assume that net inflows 
of foreign investment augment domestic savings, and thus mak: available more savings for investment. This !s 
important because we also can assume that a country's rite of growth is closely related to ils rate ol 
investment. Although the productivity of investment may vary widely across economies, in the medium-run :t 
is fixed within a single economy, being itself a function of domestic factor endowments, the economy's overall 
regulatory structure, and perhaps also the country's cultural propensity to save, all unlikely to change in the 
short run.”* Whatever the relationship between increments of productive investment and increments of growth, 
it almostly certainly will be positive. In addition, foreign investment is most likely to gravitate toward the 
recipient country's urban industrial sector, for reasons of both supply (foreign investors often see most 
potential in urban areas) and demand (rural areas in developing countries are most likely to have semi-feudal 
or pre-"modern" social relations, and thus agrarian elites may resist even potentially profitable innovations that 
might upset their regional social and political dominance). Therefore, foreign investment promotes growth, 
typically in the industrial sector. 

The argument thus far has assumed that the relationship between incremental investment 4 1d 
incremental growth would remain unchanged--probably a reasonable assertion in the short run. A second 
reason that foreign investment should promote economic growth is that it is likely to alter the character of 
investment decisions in an economy, making them, on average, more efficient. This argument turns on the 
belief that foreign investment should increase competition in the local economy. Local businesses are exposed 
to international market discipline, either directly (as when they must compete with new foreign entrants into 
their previously protected home markets) or indirectly (as when international lenders or portfolio investors, or 
international investment rating firms like Moody's on whom they depend, assess the future profitability of a 
country or its firms). Foreigners might be more efficient than the locals because of new technologies of 
production (both “hard," as in novel machinery, and "soft," as .n managerial techniques), either of which might 
be purchased from abroad by national firms or transferred by multinational direct investors. The nev. 
producers have advantages in either price or quality, or both. Greater competition, in turn, impells those local 
firms that wish to survive to greater efforts at efficiency themselves. 

It seems plausible, however, that all foreign investment is not equal in its contribution to economic 
growth in the recipient country. Consider the ownership characteristics of the sector that ultimately gets to 
invest (or spend) the additional savings entering the country. Inflows of capital through foreign direct 
investment (FDI), foreign bank loans directly contracted by the private corporate sector, and portfolio 


investment in corporate equity and debt, are associated with private investors. The recipients of additional 


resources are private actors, either multinational subsidiaries or local businesses with a high enough profile to 


attract international capital. These private actors, while far frem perfectly honest, probably will apply most of 


the resources obtained to investment-related uses, such as expansion of facilities or, perhaps, imports of 


essential intermediate inputs or even raw materials not locally available. It would be irrational for priviic 


actors to consume foreign exchange resources with an opportunity cost that only could be justified by proiit- 
generating investment. 


| 


Foreign capital that enters in the forms of foreign cid, long-term loans to the central government or 
the financial sector, or portfolio investment in state-owned entzrprises or government debt, by contrast, conies 
to the public sector or, in the case of financial institutions, to an area of the economy that in most developing 
countries is subject to heavy controls by the government. Capital inflows to the public sector should have a 
more attenuated effect upon economic growth. My analysis as sumes, of course, that most foreign aid comes to 
or through central (or less often subnational) governments, which was true through the mid 1980s, although is 
becoming less true as sqme industrial country governments (especially the U.S.) seek to loan directly to the 
private sector. Fre ‘reason for including loans contracted for by all recipient country financial institutions-- 
whether public sector national development banks or private commercial or investment banks--is that most 
developing country governments, including newly-industrializing countries in Latin America, East Asia, and 
South Asia, have intervened quite heavily to direct the flows cf credit within their national financial sector: .”’ 
Government controls over even private banks frequently encompass both direct credit controls and other 
regulations that have the effect of channeling loans and financial services in preferred directions, such as 
differential reserve requirements on deposits from urban or rural borrowers. 

Loans that come to government, rather than to private actors, probably are subject to greater 
“slippage,” for all of the reasons that the public choice/rational choice school of analysis recently has 


elaborated.” On the one hand, slippage occurs because public bureaucrats, ceterus paribus, are less 


accountable than private businesspersons for the funds they manage: corruption and misappropriation of funds 
is likely to be a larger problem. In addition, politicians are subject to the political-business cycle, or pressures 
to spend money before elections and other popularity contests that ensure them support sufficient to continue 
in office. If no other funds are handy, their short-term needs may take precedence over their long-term interest 
in successful economic management: foreign loans intended for investment may be used for current 
government spending. For all of the above reasons--greater public than private sector propensity to waste 
resources or to corruptly misappropriate them, and the greater tendency of the politician than the 
businessperson to discount the future steeply--we can expec: that the mean share of a given increment of 
foreign capital that is invested will be less when the foreign capital comes to or through the public sector than 
when the funds only come to or through the private sector. 

Portfolio investment in central government securities may be particularly unlikely to contribute to 
economic growth. Investoy‘purchase government securities for three main reasons: regulations oblige them 
too, they believe these investments carry low risks, or the interest rate is attractive. Free markets in developing 


country government securities typically find buyers principally because of the high returns they offer, as has 


been the case in the market for the highly volatile but usually remunerative government debt offerings of bota 


 Qovern mass “May Use the loos fer car reat , rather nvestwed 
the Mexican and Brazilian governments in récent decades. A Deposits inloeet baxk<s , which I have 


grouped together with portfolio investments in government securities, also are likely to have a rehRively weal¢ 
link to increased opportunities for economic growth, mainly because of the manifest inefficiencies of financial 
markets in most developing countries. In India, for example, domestic banks and other financial institutions 
typically must place a large portion of their funds in low-yielding treasury securities, ostensibly for prudential 
reasons, but in reality to provide cheap financing for the cen:ral government. In Brazil, on the other hand, 
banks freely pay high interest rates to depositors, using those funds to purchase even more remunerative 
government debt instruments. Mexico has had a mixture of both distortions. A Table 3 summarizes these 
But of Hae love invests vevy eff ciently 
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expectations as well as those of two other theses that postulate economic consequences of different types of 
foreign capital inflows. 


// Table 3 about here. \\ 


The second proposition suggests that foreign capital inflows can bring characteristic economic 
distortions to a capital-importing economy. 


(2) Industrialization based on foreign capital inflows biases economic development in an anti- 
egalitarian direction. 


The logic behind the skepticism about industrialization based on foreign investment suggests that development 
patterns employing only local capital would be significantly more egalitarian. There are three versions of this 
argument, each of which I address in turn: the argument from geographic concentration, the argument from 
industrial concentration, and the argument from capital-intensity. 

Most of the literature arguing that foreign investment biases local patterns of investment and thus 
growth focuses on the consequences of foreign direct investment (FDI) by multinational corporations (MNCs), 
so I begin the discussion there.” All other things being equal, multinational corporations should prefer to 
locate their subsidiaries in the most industrialized, and probably the wealthiest, geographic areas of the host 
country. Already industrialized areas will have the best infrastructure in communications, transportation, and 
so on, as well as the largest pool of skilled workers, thus enabling the foreign company to meet its production 
and profit goals sooner. Recent reseaich on strategic planning suggests many advantages to firms locating not 
only in already industrialized areas, but also alongside com, anies in similar sectors.”’ Obviously, if new 
businesses are created alongside existing businesses in already industrialized areas, those early industrializing 
areas within the country will have a permanent advantage over less-industrialized areas, at least until pollution, 
overcrowding, and related problems of too rapid urbanization generate a counter-migration by new firms. The 
negative consequences for regional equity easily can be imagined 

However, it is not clear why MNCs would be any more prone than local business to concentrate 
investments in already industrialized areas. It must further be assumed, therefore, that governmental edicts to 
require (by law) or at least reward (by subsidies or tax breaks) greater geographic dispersion (than the default 
preference of private firms alone would generate) will be more effective with local than with foreign 
companies. This assumption is plausible, in that multinational firms usually have numerous possible choices 
of countries to locate production in, while relatively few local firms in developing countries realistically can 
choose to invest abroad. When would-be host governments compete to lure FDI they often pour scarce 


infrastructure spending in geographically concentrated enclaves and "growth poles." Such geographic 


concentration might be the most "efficient" pattern for using scarce resources, but cannot but increase regional 
inequities. 


A second argument about the presumed income-concentrating consequences of foreign capita’ 
inflows through FDI builds on the reasonable assumption that MNCs, on average, are significantly larger than 


local firms in their industry. It then moves to the also plausible, but perhaps not always true, additional 
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assumption that MNCs will be more efficient than national fizms. In this scenario, multinational subsidiaries 
drive out local competition by entering with superior technolozy and financing. The total number of firms in 
any given industry, that is, will be fewer than would have be«n the case without MNCs entering. The MNC 
then can reap oligopoly profits in protected markets. In this case, income is concentrated as it is redirected 
toward big capitalists and away from consumers and labor--once again, in comparison with an assumed 
default option of industrialization with local capitalists only. 

The third reason that foreign direct investment is said to lead to less equality turns on assumptions 
about the production processes that foreign versus local firms in the same general sector choose to employ. It 
has been suggested that the experience and incentives of MNC managers encourages them to transfer 
production processes that are unnecessarily and inapprcpriately capital-intensive, given local factor 
endowments. For example, it frequently is cheaper for an MNC investor to make minimal modifications to 
tried and true production methods developed in its home country than to design entirely new ones that might be 
optimal for a host country with large quantities of unskilled or semi-skilled labor. More capital-intensive 
firms, by definition, employ less labor per unit of output, thus having a smaller "trickling down" of benefits to 
the working class(es) from a given quantity of investment funds. In addition, the international competition fer 
FDI may push national governments to pass legislation that will weaken the bargaining position of industrial 
labor, give large tax breaks to foreign but not local business, or distort the domestic economic regulatory 
framework in other ways that have the consequence of increasing geographic or industrial concentration, or the 
capital-intensity of production. 

I will assume that, on the whole, each of these three biases induced by industrialization via FDI 
does operate in the predicted direction.” That is, for FDI, at least, there are reasons to believe that one 
potential cost of industrialization via foreign savings for the recipient country is a push in the direction of 
greater concentration of income than otherwise might be the case. (Of course, overall industrial growth aiso 
might be faster.) Does this tendency for foreign investment to generate greater concentration of income than 
otherwise might be the case hold for the five other forms of for2ign capital inflows? 

Foreign aid, long-term loans directly to the local private sector, and portfolio investment directly to 
the local private sector might be expected to produce some bias in an income-concentrating direction, although 
to a lesser degree than foreign direct investment. 

Foreign aid, on average, displays”; ‘tendencies in the direction of geographic and/or industrial 
concentration and greater than optimal capital-intensity of production processes. Bilateral foreign aid, for 
example, often is "tied aid," or grants or cheap loans that only may be spent on imports of capital equipment 
from the donor country, a restriction that virtually guarantees a bias toward excessive capital-intensity. 
Multilateral foreign assistance organizations, especially the World Bank, often and probably fairly have been 
accused of a bias toward funding big projects (for reasons that have to do with the Bank's own skills and 
comparative advantage in advice-giving) that, in turn, aid largzr, more capital-intensive local businesses more 
than small scale “appropriate” development projects and businesses.” 

Long-term commercial bank loans to local non-financial firms and portfolio investments jn the 


local private, non-financial corporate sector should have a tendency increase concentration and capisal- 


intensity. Only large local firms will be able to raise capital cirectly in international markets or from foreign 


investors in local capital markets. Large firms will not do so unless foreign borrowing is cheaper than local 
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funds. Therefore, large firms with access to world capital markets have an advantage over small firms, even if 
they are not more efficient. A systemic bias toward large firms imparts a bias toward industrial concentration 
and capital-intensity, all other things being equal.*” 

However, there is no necessary logical reason to believe that either long-term commercial bank 
loans to the government or local banks, or portfolio funds tha! come to or through these same recipients, tend 
to increase concentration or capital-intensity. On the contrary, the uses of foreign funds allocated directly or 
indirectly by government planners primarily depends on the political and public policy commitments of the 


incumbent administration (and sometimes on the type of overall political regime, as in military authoritarian 


versus mass-based parliamentary democracy). It is possible, though empirically it has been uncommon, for 


recipient country banks to target their on-lending in the direct.on of small rather than large businesses, or for 


mutual funds investing in an “emerging market" to be open to the possibility of funding dynamic mid-sized 
local firms. Once again, Table 3 summarizes the argument. 

The third proposition distinguishes among types cf foreign capital inflows by their propensity to 
create possibly difficult to manage future financial liabilities for recipient countries and by the degree of 
liquidity each type of inflow gives to the foreign asset holders. 


(3) Foreign capital inflows increase the recipicnt country's risk of balance of payments crises. 


Since at least the early 1970s there has been an increasing literature within the broad fields cf 
international relations and international political economy on the problems generated for national economic 
policymakers in advanced industrial countries by the increasing, economic interdependence of the world's major 
economies.*' Many analysts of the international political economy in the 1980s and 1990s, for example, have 
emphasized the particular stresses for national policymakers created by the growing international financial 
interdependence consequent upon rapid technological changes in telecommunications and computers.’ There 
are, of course, some dissenters who note that today's level of economic and financial interdependence (as 
measured by percentage of national income that the major capital surplus country or countries invest abroad) 
is significantly below that of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century.» Whether or not the advanced 
industrial democracies really are more vulnerable to international financial flows today is debatable; clearly, 
most policymakers believe that they are. 

Developing countries, of course, have been and continue to be even more vulnerable than the 
advanced industrial democracies to global trade and capital market trends. Foreign capital inflows create 
future balance of payments risks for capital-importing countries in three ways. First, a surplus on the capital 
account, by definition, is matched by a deficit on the current account. Second, there may be uncertainties 
about the exact size of future liabilities. Third, a capital inflow unexpectedly may reverse itself, becoming a 
net capital outflow. 

If a country's current account is perfectly balanced, then there will be no counterpart of capital 
transfers from abroad. If capital inflows arrive anyway, onc of three responses can occur: the country can 
accumulate foreign exchange reserves, it can revalue its currency, or it can begin to run a current account 
deficit, typically a trade deficit. Since revaluation of the currency hurts exporters, the more usual responses 


are accumulation of reserves or commercial deficits--often bo:h. Historically, it has been quite common for 
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newly industrializing countries to run trade or current account deficits funded by foreign capital inflows, as the 
United States did, for example, during the nineteenth century Since newly-industrializing countries (NICs), 
on the whole, achieve more rapid economic growth than matu ‘e industrial economies, it is entirely reasonable 
that NICs should be net capital importers. Nonetheless, over the long run, a persistent trade deficit can create 
serious problems, perhaps leading to a revaluation of the currency, which would harm local exporters, 11 
example. 

Foreign capital inflows in any form can generate “his type of long run, "structural" problem in a 
country's balance of payments. There should be no difference among the six types of foreign capital inflows. 
However, in terms of creating future obligations that might be difficult to pay, and in terms of the propensity 
of each type of inflow to be reversed suddenly, there are powerful differences among the six. 

Foreign aid that consists of grants does not create future obligations. Foreign aid in the form of 
subsidized loans does create obligations, but donor countries or agencies often are relatively lenient about 
repayment. Foreign aid usually is not reversible, and thus does not create liquidity problems--except, of 
course, when recipient countries run afoul of the implicit political conditionalities of donors! 

Foreign direct investment can generate problems when host country governments battle MNCs over 
rules on profit and dividend remittances or when govermments attempt to ensure that MNCs honor 
commitments to export more than they import. Normally, however, FDI does not generate future liabilities, as 
it is a form of equity investment. Foreign direct investment, once made, is not easy to repatriate without 
substantial losses. Factories and equipment cannot simply te dismantled, or sold, on the first sign of bad 
economic news in the host country, although new foreign capital inflows of FDI, of course, can be halted or 
slowed, and multinational profits can be repatriated rather thar reinvested in the country. Foreign aid and FDI 
thus are the least dangerous types of foreign capital inflows from the viewpoint of the balance of payments 

Long-term bank loans (whoever the in-country recipients are) occupy the intermediate position in 
terms of external payments risks. Future obligations will be uncertain because the borrower almost always 
bears the foreign exchange risk (that is, the loan almost always is denominated in foreign currency). If the 
credit was extended at a floating rate of interest (such as LIBOR plus a fixed percentage), then the borrower 
bears an interest rate risk as well. Nonetheless, long-term bank loans are not at high risk of suddenly 
switching from net inflows to net outflows, at least if we compare them with some kinds of portfolio 
investments. Long-term loans cannot be withdrawn overnight. Medium-term credits that once were habitually 
rolled over, however, can be frozen suddenly: the borrower must worry that the creditor will not reinvest the 
funds when the due date arrives. At least through the mid 1980s, there was not a significant market in the 
sovereign debt of developing countries; multinational banks made long-term loans and then held them for six or 
ten years until they matured.” 

Portfolio investment flows bring with them the greatest balance of payments risks. Not all 


portfolio investments, of course, have equivalent risk. Foreign portfolio equity investment, like FDI, is 


relatively unproblematic from the point of view of creating big uncertainties in future capital outflows 


associated with the payments of dividends to foreign investors. If the country as a whole is in economic 
straits, then many industrial and commercial firms also are lik« ly to suffer. In such a circumstance, of coyrs, 
debt payments of all kinds continue to be due, but dividends nay be cancelled. Portfolio equity investment, 


however, is significantly more liquid than FDI, at least in pri::ciple. Nonetheless, in the context of a general 
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run on a country's stock market, or on the national currency. rapid divestment of equity holdings inevitabiv 
will bring large losses to the foreign investor who may, therefcre, decide to retain his/her holdings despite their 
fall in market value. 

Portfolio investment in debt instruments, including both government and corporate securities, and 
also interest-bearing deposits in local financial institutions, is most risky for the borrowing country. Those 
foreign investments that can be converted into cash by their holders and repatriated on demand--either legally 
or illegally--can cause tremendous problems for a capital-importing country. Such rapid capital flight can 
cause a huge trade deficit to go from being simply worriscme to being an inexorable cause of imminent 
international default. 

Even investments that officially are long-term commitments carry high risks for borrowing 
countries if they are actively traded. For example, some of the more industrialized developing countri:s, 
including both Mexico and Brazil but not India, have had very active domestic markets in government debt of 
all kinds for decades. Thirty-year treasury bonds, if actively traded, tend to acquire liquidity characteristics 
that make them more like short-term loans than like the long-term commercial bank loans of the 1970s. 
Although governments can and sometimes do oblige foreign investors to hold local securities for a minimum 
period (often six months to a year), portfolio investment intrinsically is liquid, and appropriately so. After all, 
capital markets are supposed to function by allocating funds to those borrowers that offer the best combination 
of probable returns and risks, based on the information available to investors at a given moment. 

The categorization employed in this essay lumps portfolio equity and portfolio debt instruments 
together, a schema that works better for assessing alternative: forms of capital inflows on some dimensions 
than on others, but is desirable in that more than six categorics probably would be unworkable. Overall, the 
two types of portfolio capital inflows (to the government and .ocal financial institutions, on the one hand, and 
to the local corporate sector, on the other) carry with them greater risks of future balance of payments crises 
than do long-term bank loans. 

My fourth through eighth theses, unlike their predecessors, concern the political, rather than the 
economic, consequences expected from alternative types of foreign investment. Their premise is that diverse 
institutional arrangements for international financial intermediation have real political consequences within the 
borrowing country. The underlying assumption of each proposition is that control over scarce and valued 
economic resources gives a political actor a resultant boost in his/her/its influence in national politics and 
public policymaking. These five propositions, summarized in Table 4, focus on which political actors within 


the capital-importing country are likely to benefit from each different type of foreign capital inflow. 


My working--albeit relatively unexplored, given space constraints--model of public policy 
influence assumes that incumbent governments have the initiative in most major economic policy decisions, but 
that governments need the support of those with valuable political resources, including control over votes or 
public opinion, money for campaigns, the capacity for mass mobilization, and/or the capacity for violence. 
Each national political system can be thought of as a “national political game."*’ Within each "game," or 


political system, it is the combination of the nation's formal institutions and laws, plus informal but well- 


understood practices (such as the behavior and role of political parties, often not formally specified jn the 
constitution or legal code) that determines which political actors have the greatest influence over public policy 


choices. My argument thus is of the following type: whatever the specific characteristics of the national 
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political game, foreign capital inflows via route (for example, as foreign aid) will be likely to enhance the 
influence of political actor "y" (for sinailie the recipient country government) over public policy choices. 

Five distinct political actors are likely to gain incrvased influence over national policymaking as a 
consequence of one or more types foreign capital inflows: governments of capital exporting countries, foreign 
private investors, recipient country governments, private no1ifinancial businesses in recipient countries, and 
private banks and financial businesses in recipient countries. Three caveats should be mentioned. First, to <2) 
the recipient country government enhances its resources simply means that the local government finds it easier 

4c imple ment the poliey Preferences ch incum nents 
to garner the necessary societal support Conversely, when any of the other four actors gains in support, ther 
the local government finds that it must accommodate that actor's desires to a greater degree, in order to win its 
support, now relatively more important than previously. 

The second warning is that the relative influence of these five actors in different societies will vary 
depending upon the overall level and sectoral characteristics of economic development, the nature of the 
national political game, and so on. Thus it is possible to say that, with a given type of capital inflow, the 


influence of, for example local big business will increase--but only with respect to the potential influence of 


big business in that same society without that form of foreign capital inflow. All this framework intends is to 


tease out plausible hypotheses about the direction of change; il says nothing about starting points or about thv 
magnitude of the various influences. Third, the weightings assigned to the increases or decreases in influet.ce 
of different political actors with each type of foreign capital inflow are illustrative and contingent upon :.!1 
other factors being equal, which of course they seldom are in the real world. 

The remainder of the present section discusses which groups increase their access to economic and 
thus locally relevant political resources, while the followirg section turns to the consequences of such 


alterations in the domestic balance of power for the process of democratization 


(4) Foreign capital inflows may increase the economic resources, and thus the local political 
influence, of foreign governments within recipient countries. 


The fourth proposition suggests that governments of capital-exporting countries may acquir2 
influence over national policy choices in capital-importing countries. Foreign aid, of course, directly enhances 
the local influence of donor governments, most clearly when aid is bilateral, but also when aid arrives through 
multilateral channels, such as via a World Bank loan, since donor governments have preponderant influence 
within the major multilateral financial institutions. Donor governments may choose to exercise their influence 
over both political choices (for example, foreign policies toward Israel or Cuba have served as litmus tests for 


recipients of U.S. aid) and economic policies. Foreign direct investment typically raises the interest that MNC 


home governments have in the capital-importing country, causing these home governments to be more willing 


to expend additional resources in the pursuit of policy and political influence in the host country. With 


increased reliance on FDI from the U.S., for example, often has come an increased U.S. executive branch 
interest in the country, an interest that may involve agencies as diverse as the State Department, Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the Department of Labor. The increased influence for foreign governments as 1 
consequence of their aid-giving, however, should be greater than that they obtain when their private fjnus 


decide to locate abroad, as MNC firms often may not perceiv.: their interests to be identical to those of their 
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governments. Long-term loans and portfolio investments do not directly bring heightened influence to foreign 
governments--at least not so long as the recipient country avoids the imminent risk of a balance of payments 
crisis! However, if an external payments crisis, or even the credible threat of one, does arise, then the direct 
influence of industrial country governments and the multilateral financial institutions they control increases 
dramatically. (See the third thesis above.) If I am correct in believing that portfolio investment is more likely 
than long-term bank loans to generate external payments ciises, or the threat of payments crises, then it 
follows that the increased influence for foreign governments from portfolio investment could be evaluated as 
"moderate," while that consequent upon bank loans is only "low." (See Table 4.) 


(5) Foreign capital inflows may increase the economic resources, and thus the local political 
influence, of foreign private investors or of foreign business within recipient countries. 


The funds for most cross-border investment ultiriately come from private savings in advanced 


industrial countries. Depending on the institutional forms of international financial intermediation, foreign 


investors and/or foreign business interests may increase their leverage over capital-importing countries. With 
foreign aid, money comes from foreign governments, and thus foreign private investors have no direct role. If 
foreign aid is multilateral, allocated and dispersed by an international organization such as the World Bank, 
then private businesses in donor countries also have only a peripheral role in making decisions that might 
affect recipient country policy choices. If foreign aid is bilateral, however, it is quite common for donor 
governments to "tie" it to purchases of exports or consulting services from their own nationals, which, in turn, 
gives to foreign business a say in the design and implement of aid-financed development projects. Let us label 
this level of influence as "moderate." 

Clearly, foreign business increases its local influence most directly via the medium of foreign dircct 
investment. Once multinational firms have a stake in an economy, it is relatively difficult for them to exit. At 
that point, when a multinational subsidiary objects to a proposed government policy, it is likely to attempt to 
exercise "voice" to make political demands of the host government. Like other economic actors, foreign 
businesses will lobby for their economic policy preferences. From one viewpoint, the exercise of political 
voice by multinational corporations is entirely legitimate--as taxpaying corporations, they would seem to have 
a right to participate in national discussions over the details of the economic regulatory framework, for 
example.*’ 

Of course, lobbying by foreign businesspersons must be discreet. because expatriates usually lack 
formal political rights or privileges. However, multinational firms command formidable power resources, 
particularly if foreign firms in different economic sectors have similiar preferences, as they might, for example, 
about a new tax on repatriated profits. While foreign business interests certainly are not always malign, ncr 
anti-democratic, at the very least they constitute a “wild card" in the local political arena. In Latin America 
multinational investors on several occasions, the most egregious of which was in Guatemala in 1954, were 
instrumental either in supporting the overthrow of unfriendly governments (which they called "communist," but 
which may only have been socialist or populist) or in rewarding local coup-makers.** These consequences of 


FDI should be understood in the overall context of developing countries, one facet of which is that various 
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kinds of foreigners already have substantial policy influence, especially including embassy staff of countries 
that are sources of economic or military assistance to the host ountry. 

Long-term bank loans ordinarily should not confer any additional influence upon foreig. business 
interests within the polity of the capital-importing country--as long as the country remains financially solvent. 
In fact, one of the oft-remarked upon phenomena of the large-scale foreign borrowing in the 1970s by Latin 
American and other developing countries was how little attention multinational banks paid to what countries 
such as Mexico, Argentina, or Brazil actually were spending t1¢ loan monies on.” In the event of a payments 


crisis, however, the influence of foreign banks increases substantially.” 


Overall, the increased influence for 
foreign business interests from commercial bank loans either to the government or directly to the local private 
sector probably is low. 

Both kinds of cross-border portfolio investment, l.owever, should increase the influence of foreign 
business moderately, at least partially because portfolio investment intrinsically is more volatile than 
commercial bank loans. In the financial markets of the late 1980s and 1990s, that is, in global financial 
markets during the period in which international portfolio investment in "emerging market" countries became 
quantitatively significant for the first time since the 1920s, international institutional investors based in the 
advanced industrial countries steadily were increasing their share of total holdings and total trading in most 


advanced industrial country capital markets.” 


Institutional investors are even more dominant in the emerging 
markets investment game, including both the pension funds and diversified mutual funds of the advanced 
industrial country markets themselves (who sometimes invest abroad directly and other times hold shares in 
specialized country funds), and the specialized emerging markets country funds that directly dominate the 
foreign presence in local capital markets in developing countrics. 

Portfolio investors, because they have little time to develop any expertise in developing countries, 
tend to hold quite conservative views on acceptable macroeconomic policies: they may know little about a 
country's politics or traditions, but they have access to standardized tables in the financial press reporting 
basic macroeconomic statistics such as the most recent quarter's growth rate, inflation, the trade balance, and 
the levels of public indebtedness. Foreign institutional investors in local capital markets, however, probably 
have less overall local influence than do MNC investors, who are much more likely to be knowledgable about 
local conditions and issues. 


(6) Foreign capital inflows may increase the economic resources, and thus the local political 
influence, available to recipient country governments. 


Governments in capital-importing countries are in an awkward position. We can assume that the 
“normal” or default situation is that the sitting chief executive, cabinet, and (depending on the political system) 


the legislature have principal responsibility for economic policymaking. The decision to allow entry of foreign 


capital by one or more legal channels itself is a governmenta! decision. There always is the other option of 


imposing capital controls, although the costs of foregoing foreign capital almost certainly include lower overall 
economic growth (as noted in proposition one above) and quite possibly an increase in illegal cross-border 
funds transfers, with all their attendant negative political implications. The consequences for national 
governments, however, are far from uniform across the six typ.s of capital inflows. 
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Foreign aid increases the resources available to the recipient country's central government vis-a-vis 
other domestic groups. The government has more money t> spend, either on development projects or on 
winning friends by expanding employment, subsidies, and othcr transfers to voters or supporters. The logical 
corrolary of this proposition is that the political opposition, c:terus paribus, finds itself with fewer resourc cs 
Meanwhile, the political opposition may try to neutralize sonic of the new increments of resources coming fo 
the government by emphasizing the political conditionality that the foreign donor, whether a rich country 
government or an international financial institution, has attach2d to the aid inflows. Short of a public political 
falling out between donor and recipient, however, the net increase in fungible resources coming to a central 
government from most forms of foreign aid (excepting the small amount directly going to local non- 
governmental organizations) should augment the central government's overall stock of politically-relevant 
bargaining resources. 

Multinational direct investment, like foreign aid, diminishes the recipient country government's 
independence vis-a-vis foreigners, who, once their money is in the country, will have opinions on how it is 
spent and on the regulatory and environmental conditions it encounters. Unlike foreign aid, however, the 
central government in the capital-importing country does not find itself with additional funds to allocate for 
economic development or political patronage. Frequently, in fact, the recipient country government finds itseif 
a relatively weak bargainer in its attempt to get the foreign subsidiary to cooperate with the government's 
policy priorities, issues of the trade balance of the MNC firm or its record on reinvestment of profits from 
sales in the host country market being cases in point. One tactic that some developing countries, notably 


Brazil, have employed is to oblige foreign firms in high technology sectors to enter into joint ventures with 


state-owned enterprises.” On average, foreign direct investment probably does not enhance the bargaining 


resources available to local governments in their battles to set national economic policy choices. 

Foreign commercial bank loans coming to the central government executive, or to other agents it 
largely can control (such as state-owned enterprises or local financial institutions), on the other hand, do allow 
the government to augment its power with respect to other domestic social actors. If loans come directly or 
indirectly to the government, it is the state that spends the funds. Often the funds then are reloaned to local 
private businesses, in which case political incumbents vastly increase their opportunities for patronage. 
Interestingly, even if foreign loans go bad and the country enters a debt crisis, it is not necessarily the case that 
the government loses power.*’ On the other hand, if foreign bank loans come directly to the private, non- 
financial corporate sector, then the central government does not increase its influence over local actors. 
Instead, it cuts the government out of direct participation in this international financial intermediation.” 
Portfolio investment coming in to the goverment and local banks, like foreign bank loans to the state and local 
financial institutions, should increase the resources available to the recipient country government, while 


portfolio investment directly in the securites of the local non-financial private sector should enhance their 
barganing power in the national arena. 


(7) Foreign capital inflows may increase the «conomic resources, and thus the local politi-al 
influence, of large, non-financial private business within recipient countries. 
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Private traders, manufacturers, builders, and other entrepreneurs are crucial economic actors in 
most societies. During periods of rapid industrial investment and growth, their national profile, and influence 
over public policies, typically rises. The local bourgeoisie almost always is an important player in the political 
support coalition for governments in developing countries (except those with communist governments), 
whether the political regime is democratic or authoritarian. The effects of significant foreign capital inflows 
on this class varies greatly according to the institutional forms of capital inflows. 

Foreign financing entering via aid, multinational cirect investment, bank loans to governments or 
government-dominated banks, or portfolio investments in government or local bank securities frequently 
provides economic opportunities for local businesses. In political terms, however, local firms become 
somewhat more dependent upon either the state (which mzy on-loan foreign funds through the natioual 
industrial development bank) or the MNC subsidiary (which may develop a network of local suppliers, or even 
junior partners. My hypothesis is that foreign capital that enters through any of these routes tends to decrease 
the political clout of local business. 

Conversely, local big business gains national influence when it directly attracts scarce, and 
valuable, foreign exchange to the country, whether through long-term commercial bank loans or via the capital 
markets. The average newly industrializing country, and certainly the modal developing country, runs a 
current account if not a trade deficit. That is, developing ccuntry governments usually seek foreign capital 
inflows, both for the sake of bolstering domestic productive investment and in order to mainntain comfortable 
levels of reserves of foreign currency. If their big firms be:ome sufficiently well-known internationally to 
bring in foreign capital without direct government assistance, then these prime borrowers find themselves in a 
position to request favorable policies or decisions from their «wn governments, which might include anything 
from export promotion subsidies to a veto over the naming of the next finance minister. (On the other hand, 
even if large local industrial firms benefit economically a great deal from foreign loan funds that are on-loanea 
to them from the government's national industrial development bank, for example, they do not gain political 
influence. Instead they become more dependent upon the central government, as suggested in the sixth 
proposition.) 


(8) Foreign capital inflows may increase the economic resources, and thus the local political 
influence, of the private financial sector within recipient countries. 


This proposition may be the most interesting of all. Thus far I have suggested that the financial 
system in many or most developing countries, even where banks are privately owned, effectively operates 
under the control of the central government. As a simplifying assumption, this is reasonable, though not 


always true. By comparatively simple alterations of reserve ratios, tax rates on different financial assets and 


liabilities, interest rate ceilings or floors, or even direct quantitative credit controls (as in "25% of all foreign 


deposits must be lent to local small businesses"), central governments can manage the allocation of credit, 
including credit based on either borrowing from foreign banks by local financial institutions (a very significant 
source of foreign funds in Brazil during the 1970s, for exanple) or foreign deposits in bank certificates of 


deposit and the like (extremely important in Mexico in the lat: 1970s and in India throughout the 1980s, for 
example). 


However, even though governments may manage the broad outlines of the allocation of foreign 
capital coming through the financial system, this hardly means that local banks and other financial 
intermediaries are without power. In fact, governments can become quite dependent upon their cooperation 
and political support--particularly if the government has a sizable public debt, a large portion of which loza! 
private banks hold. For all those developing countries in which at least some private banks and financ.a' 
institutions exist, the opportunity to intermediate foreign capital inflows raises their local profile substantial:y 
Thus, foreign capital flows that come into the country via liabilities directly contracted by private financial 
institutions should increase these institutions power and influence with the central government and thus their 


potential input into awe policy debates. Even long-term loans coming to the central government and/or 


ern meat 
directly iy inancial institions, on average, do increase the intermediation opportunities for local banks 


somewhat, because large government development banks frequently utilize networks of smaller, private banks 
as final lenders. If private banks or other financial institutions in the capital-importing country directly 
contract foreign loans for local intermediation without a government guarantee (as Brazilian banks did in the 
1970s), then these private banks gain influence in the national economic policy process because they have, on 
their own initiative and reputation, brought into the country a valuable resource: foreign exchange 

If we define "financial institutions" broadly, to include not only commmercial and investment barks 
but also brokerages and other capital markets institutions, then all forms of foreign capital inflows that develop 
local credit or capital markets should augment the local financial sector's power and influence. In terms of this 
essay's categories of foreign capital inflows, this should include not only part of the third category, "foreign 
bank loans to local banks," but also part of the fifth category, "foreign portfolio investment to local banks." 
The sixth cateogory is "foreign portfolio investment to the local private corporate sector." If foreign purchases 
of local firms’ shares, debentures, and commercial paper is arranged by foreign financial institutions (as in 
ADRs or GDRs, floated in New York or major European financial capitals), then local banks or brokerages 
gain no resources or influence. However, if investment in emerging markets occurs via the local stock 
exchanges, perhaps with the obligatory assistance of a local partner for the international investment fund, then, 
once again, the political as well as economic value of the services of local capital markets institutions are bid 
up. Since portfolio investments are, by definition, more liquid, the on-going opportunities for trading or 
consulting business for the local financial sector typically are large.*° 

Conversely, flows that come directly to final non-financial borrowers don't add to the power of the 
local financial sector. Thus, capital inflows in the form of foreign aid, foreign direct investment, and long-term 
foreign commercial bank loans directly contracted by the private non-financial corporate sector do not increase 
the influence of local private financial institutions, because these flows do not increase the business of local 
banks and brokerages in any way. 

This section of the essay has developed a framework for imagining the first order consequences far 
capital-importing countries of increased foreign capital inflows coming through each of six different 
institutional frameworks. I suggested three primary economic consequences--increases in economic growth, in 
geographic and industrial concentration and/or the capital-intensity of production, and in the risk of balance af 
payments crises--along with reasons why each of these effects could be expected to vary among the six types 
of flows. In addition, I examined five political actors--foreiyn governments, foreign business, the country’s 


own central government, local non-financial big business, and local banks--who might be likely to increase 
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their political influence in the borrowing country as a result of foreign investment, and proposed reasons to 
believe that the six types of foreign capital flows would diffe entially advantage these political players. Vi:e 


paper's next section examines each of the hypothesized economic and political effects of foreign capital 
inflows, asking whether such changes in the borrowing couniry's national political economy are likely to be 
good or bad for democracy. 


III. Democracy and Foreign Capital Inflows 


The previous section suggested links between a set of independent variables (different kinds of 
foreign capital inflows) and two sets of dependent variables (macroeconomic outcomes and shifts in th. 
balance of political power within an emerging market country). This section takes macroeconomic outcomics 
and shifts in the national balance of power as independent variables, exploring their likely effects on the 
construction and maintanence of political democracy. 

Whether or not the incumbent government already is democratic also influences future outcomes 
Broadly, successful macroeconomic consequences of foreign capital inflows help the incumbent government 
and strengthen the existing set of political rules and institutions (a.k.a. the political regime). Types of foreign 
investment inflows that the recipient government controls also increase the influence of incumbent political 
leaders and their class, regime, and/or political party allies, >eterus paribus. The identical form of foreign 
capital inflow, that is, should slow democratization if it comes to a South African government headed by P.W. 
Botha, but should enhance democratic possibilities if Nelson Mandela heads the borrowing government 
Conversely, for other effects, the qualities of the incumbent government are less relevant. Thus, forms of 
capital inflows that strengthen social groups likely to favor and/or benefit from political democracy (often said 
to include urban labor, for example) should increase democratizing pressures absolutely, whether or not the 
incumbent regime already is democratic. 

"Political democracy” consists of a national political system (set of formal and informal rules and 
norms) with these minimum characteristics.” (1) Regular, competitive elections with a secret ballot are held to 
select leaders. The political parties and candidates represent substantively different policy preferences. This is 
the dimension that Robert Dahl (1971) termed “competitiveness.” (2) All citizens can participate in elections 
or run for office, and most adult residents are citizens. Dahl labeled this dimension "participation." (3) Legal 


and enforcable guarantees of civil rights and civic liberties exist. Voting by secret ballot without guarantees of 


free speech and freedom from arbitrary arrest for candidates and citizens is a futile exercise, as the examples 


of elections in countries such as Guatemala or Nigeria in recent years amply demonstrate. (4) Elected leaders 
make important public policy decisions on behalf of society. That is, civilian politicians are not mere 
figureheads for the military (as in some political systems where the formal rules are democratic, but the 
informal rules are authoritarian), or for foreigners (as in de facto colonialism). To these four standard 
requisites I would add another. (5) Citizen preferences influence leaders’ national public policy choices. That 
is, important national economic and social policies are neithzr wholly the preserve of an unelected central 
government bureaucracy subject to no political or citizen oversight--nor are the majority of public policies 


effectively determined by non-citizens, as when investors in international capital markets, whose economic 
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preferences tend to the orthodox or neoliberal, effectively come to exercise a veto over most forms of 
popularly-mandated government social spending. 

Many of the consequences of foreign capital inflows discussed in the previous section have 
implications for the attainment of these requisites of democrac’’ in developing countries. The remainder of this 
section discusses each of the eight propositions in turn, then concludes with a consideration of the apparent 
major implications for democracy of each of the six major types of foreign capital inflows 


Economic growth legitimates both the incumbent aiministration (of a particular president or prime 


minister) and the type of overall political system (as in a modernizing military regime as contrasted with a 
mass or with an elite-based democracy). Thus, high and sustained economic growth can help a new or fragile 
political democracy to consolidate democratic procedures and institutions, that is, to strengthen political 
democracy. However, economic growth under an authoritarian government leads citizens to make excuses for 
dictatorship: economic success serves equally well to legitimate authoritarian rule, at least through the medium 
run. In the long-run, higher levels of income per capita historically have correlated with political 
liberalization, as newly economically independent sectors gradually have demanded political rights in return 
for supporting the regime through payment of taxes. However, waiting for the long run can mean postponing 
political democratization for twenty or more years, with no guarantees at the end of the period.*’ In general, 
then, the consequences for democracy of the increased econoinic growth that may be associated with foreigu 
capital inflows depend upon the political regime type that the s .tting government embodies 


The consequences of increases in geographic and/or industrial concentration and/or in the capnal- 


intensity of production processes probably are bad for demiocracy whatever the nature of the incumbem 


government (administration) or regime. Increases in the geographic concentration of industrial activity, 
decreases in the number of firms in an industry (and increases in their average size), and greater capital- 
intensity of production processes, all can be presumed to worsen income distribution, both among regions and 
among social groups. Yet most societies find that the functioning of an enduring democracy is smoothed if 
existing national levels of income inequality are not too high. If citizens' economic conditions are vastly 
unequal, then the majority may be tempted to employ the ballot box to expropriate the wealthy minority. 
Under such conditions, democracy may fail because the incongruity of a national political economy in which 
political decisions are the province of the many, while the few control many of society's most crucial economic 
levers (for example, industrial investment decisions) that, in turn, crucially affect life chances (such as 
employment opportunities) for the many.” In this case, elites fearful of democratically-mandated 
expropriation may turn to the military to prevent or to overthrow democracy. 

Alternatively, economic elites in historical liberal democracies often have succeeded in removing 
many crucial economic regulatory decisions from the purview of democratic decisionmaking. If, for example, 
the largest group of potential voters is rural peasants and smallholders, and if an alliance of urban and rural 


economic elites has manipulated the democratic rules of the game in such a way that land reform effectively is 


defined as outside the realm of legitimate political debate, then some fraction of the peasantry will be likely to 


be receptive to appeals to overthrow the existing (partial) polilical democracy by force. Przeworski (1991, p 
34) summarizes the argument: 


i 


[T]he traditional dilemma of the Left has been that even a procedurally perfect democracy may 
remain an oligarchy: the rule of the rich over the poor. As historical experience demonstrates, democracy 
is compatible with misery and inequality in the social realm and with oppression in factories, schools, 
prisons, and families. And the traditional dilemma of the Right has been that democracy may turn out to 
be the rule of the many who are poor over the few rich. Democratic procedures can threaten property; 
political power in the form of universal suffrage and the right to associate may be wielded to restrict 


property rights. ... This is why democracy has been historically a fragile form for organizing political 
conflicts.” 


Some minimum floor of equality of incomes acrcss geographic regions and income groups also 
probably is necessary for the transition to political democracy to take place. The shift from an authoritarian or 
non-democratic regime to a genuine mass democracy only can occur when all of those groups able to command 
power resources in the national arena (such as resources of physical force, money, ideas, or numbers of 
persons) believe that their best option is mutual cooperation, rather than the alternative of attempting to secure 
exclusive governing power for themselves and their allies. Democracy implies permanent power-sharing and 
compromise, and an on-going commitment to accept public policy choices that are not one's own first 
preference. Mass democracy, in turn, implies that the majority rules--at least on many important issues such 
as who, among the available candidates, is selected for political office. Several prominent comparativ: 
political scientists and sociologists recently have concluded that the transition from authoritarian rule to mass 
democracy is highly unlikely to occur in the absense of a strong industrial working class, possessed of so.ne 
degree of economic power and political awareness of this fact ~° That is, unless the lower classes, who are in 
the numerical majority, have at least some of their members in a position to demonstrate (to, for example, 
economic elites) that they possess relevant power resources, it is unlikely that previous powerholders will be 
willing to "share" governing responsibilities.” 

Let us assume that the previous paragraph's point is valid: a politically cohesive and assertive 
industrial working class with some independent economic power is a necessary condition in order to get elites 
and the middle classes to agree to a broad electoral franchise. If it is, then conditions that bias a country's 
industrial structure in non-egalitarian directions, thus weakening the potential power resources available to the 
urban working class as a base for a national movement, alsc weaken the opportunities for democratization. 
That is, the concentrating and capital-intensifying tendencies of foreign capital inflows ought to provide some 
structural barriers to full democratization. (Of course, the present essay takes as its only goal the 
identification of tradeoffs consequent upon different forms of foreign capital inflows. I make no attempt 


whatever to assess the magnitude of any of these often contradictory hypothesized effects.) 


Heightened_risks of balance of payments crises also usually undercut the opportunities for 


democratization and/or democratic consolidation. In the short-run, of course, a major external payments crisis 
is unsettling to the incumbent political leader(s) and his/her/their underlying political regime. (I remind the 
reader that I use "regime" to refer to the type of political syst:m, as in democratic or dictatorial, not to mean 


"the current administration".) For example, the stock market crash and Great Depression beginning in 1929 


unseated Latin American governments across the political spectrum. Nonetheless, I would argue that external 


payments crises, or the threat of them, generally is bad for den.ocracy, even if they also cause problems for au 
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incumbent authoritarian regime (as, for example, the early 1980s debt crises did for virtually all authoritarian 
and semi-authoritarian Latin American governments of the tim:). 

Both the shift from exclusionary and to broadly representative government (democratization) znd 
the process of institutionalizing and stablizing an existing, bt weak, civilian and electoral political system 
(democratic consolidation) produce at least a transitory hike in fiscal stresses. Newly enfranchised actors. 
typically economically less well-off than those who have been powerholders in the previous authoritarian 
system, expect some immediate boost in their economic well-t:cing: houses, jobs, educational opportunities, or 
even merely food subsidies. Social spending, even that which can be justified as macroeconomically rational 
over the long run (as in spending on "human capital"), is expensive. Meanwhile, the former powerholders, 
unless they have been defeated militarily, quite often expect some side-payments as compensation for 
relinquishing their on-going dominance of major public policy debates. Guarantees of compensation for large 
landowners subject to democratically-mandated agrarian reform is a typical case. In both examples, an 
already fragile social peace may be threatened if the central government is not able to expend some resources 
in order to buy the loyalty of crucial groups during the trans.tion period. Eventually, of course, democracy 
becomes "consolidated" or "institutionalized": citizens become affectively commited to the abstract idea of 
democratic government as a positive good. Until that point is reached, however, a prudent democratic 
leadership may find it very useful, nay necessary, to engage in some degree of political distributionism--a 
practice that need not, it should be noted, necessarily become enshrined in the form of permanent clientelistic 
payoffs.~ 

There are two reasons, thus, why increased risks o: external payments crises might undermine new 
or fragile democracies. First, the local government loses autonomy over its own economic policy decisions if it 
must include in its decision calculations not only a) recommendations of its own government technocrats as to 
the best medium-term macroeconomic strategy, and b) preferences, often short-term and _ technically 
misinformed, of voters and important domestic interest groups, but also c) preferences, usually narrowly 
economically orthodox, of skittish foreign investors. Second, both a) domestic economic policies modifie 
somewhat to include the preferences of foreign investors, and b) stabilization and adjustment policies 
subsequent to an actual balance of payments crisis, are likely to have anti-egalitarian implications for societal 
income distribution, thus undermining democracy for all of the reasons suggested in the previous points. 
Foreign investors, that is, are likely to prefer orthodox economic policies, favoring low inflation, balanced 
budgets, high investment but low social spending, and low taxes. These policy tendencies collide with those 
the broad public in newly democratic countries is likely to want the government to follow. Once a threatened 
external payments crisis actually occurs, of course, the foreign actors with policy power are easy to identify: 
they are the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve Bank, and other 
multilateral and advanced industrial country pillars of the contemporary capitalist world economy. Th: 


immediate impacts of the standard IMF stablization package also fall most heavily on the masses, in the forn 


of unemployment, wage freezes in the context of ending pric: subsidies, huge cuts in government spending, 


etcetera. The general point is that balance of payments crises generate domestic economic stresses. Wher: 


macroeconomic stress accompanies a democratic transition, then that transition becomes more difficult to 
achieve. 


| 
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What are some of the likely implications for democracy of the political power shifts among groups 
that this essay's previous section suggested probably would result from greater foreign capital inflows? An 


increase in the locally-relevant political power of foreign governments has mixed implications for democracy, 


on the whole. On a purely procedural and formal level, any increase in the influence over policy excrcised by 
non-citizens reduces the policy influence of voting citizens: tctal policy influence cannot sum to greater than 
100%. Substantively, the preferences of governments of advanced industrial country (that is, aid donor) 
governments for less developed country public policies are unlikely to mesh readily with the preferences of 
borrowing country citizens or their governments. For example, the U.S. typically prefers that Latin American 
and South and Southeast Asian governments spend a much higher share of their central government budgets on 
drug interdiction and erradication than the majority of citizens of those countries would prefer. Structural 


adjustment policies for countries with external debt repayment problems frequently are criticized for being 


more solicitous of the repayment demands of creditors than the health and welfare of the vast majority of 
debtor country citizens.” 

An increase in the power of a foreign government might be beneficial for democracy if the donor or 
capital-exporting country made aid or investment conditional on respect for human rights or used its economic 
influence against an incumbent dictator--such as Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines in the early 1980s or 
Raul Cedras in Haiti in the early 1990s. However, the record of U.S and Western European governments 
using their influence in support of democracy at best is mixed. "Democracy" abroad often has been defined by 
the U.S. government in a substantive rather than a procedural manner, for example. Thus, legally elected 
leaders who favor socialist policies (such as Salvador Ailende or Indira Gandhi) become Commurist 
demagogues in the eyes of their beholders, while those who support U.S. foreign policy positions (the 
Duvaliers, the Shah of Iran, Kenyatta and Arap Moi) honorary democrats. Japanese and Arab donors and 
investors, thus far, seldom have claimed that their influence as creditors was being used to support democratic 
government as an end in itself. 

My own judgment, which will be controversial, is that the structural and procedural challenges to 
local authority posed by an increase in the financial and political influence of foreign governments are the most 
significant. Therefore an increase in the locally relevant resources controlled by foreign governments, I think, 
usually undercuts democracy in capital-importing countries. That is, even if we postulate that most leaders of 
developed country governments genuinely are concerned with democracy around the globe (they are more like 
Jimmy Carter than Richard Nixon, say), we implicitly have delegitimized the very reasons for the liberal 
capitalist democracies’ own deep faith in procedural democracy as the preferred system of government. It is 
precisely because our Western reading of history teaches us to beware of benevolent despots and enlightened 
dictators that we collectively accept the messiness and inefficiencies of representative, democratic governance 
To suggest that democracy in capital-importing developing countries will be likely to result from financial 
flows that empower foreign government actors, therefore, as a general proposition seems naive. On the whole, 
and other things being equal, increases in the local influence of foreign governments hurt democratic 
development. Nonetheless, in particular cases, pressures from foreign governments can promote or consolidate 
a democratic transition. 

For the most part, increases in the prominence of private foreign investors or foreign business as a 


local political player does not help local democratic development. Increased influence for private foreign 
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investors comes with a greater role for cross-border portfolio investment in a nation's financial picture. The 
main adverse consequences for developing country democracy come from the well-documented preference of 
foreign investors for cookie-cutter macroeconomic orthodox’, whatever the particular local circumstances 

(The democratically arrived at preferences of the local population thus become an "impossible" option.) 


Publications such as the Financial Times or the Economist m.ike reasonably up to date numbers available to 


investors who may lack other information with which to interpret them. For example, for a number of 
developing countries, including the Philippines, India, and Turkey, private remittances from guest workers 
abroad bulk quite heavily in the overall balance of payments. The sudden loss of such payments due to a 
political contretemps or other external "shock"--perhaps Singapore's execution of a Filipina maid, Idi Amin's 
expulsion of all Asians from Uganda, the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, or the unification of Germany--can render 
a country uncreditworthy overnight. 

Foreign business enhances its local influence via multinational direct investment or, to a lesser 
extent, as beneficiaries of tied foreign aid. Multinational banks (which this essay could have, but did not, 
break off into a separate category) enhance their influence over local politics and policymaking principally 
when countries have trouble repaying their international loans. Clearly, the historical record contains 
numerous instances in which foreign businesses actively lobb ed their home governments to overthrow leftist 
democratic governments in developing countries. Among the most famous are Iran in 1953, Guatemala in 
1954, and Chile in 1973. The fear that multinational corporations would become important domestic political 
actors was among the strongest reasons that many developing countries, including Mexico, Brazil, and India, 
took actions to limit their reach in the 1950s through the 1970s. While MNCs seldom have any greater 
interest in subverting democracy than do the owners and managers of large domestic firms, foreign businesses 
may have access to more resources than most local firms. If cvert gunboat diplomacy in the 1980s and 1990s 
is out of favor, this fact results from the end of the Cold War and the increasingly multipolar balance of power 
among the advanced industrial countries, not from a new consensual code of conduct among MNCs or their 


host governments. 


At the same time, the presense of foreign business sometimes may arouse greater fears among the 
locals than are warranted. In the main, the preferences, and to a lesser extent also the resources, of 
multinational corporations, for example, do not differ greatly from those of national business. Many MNCs, 
in fact, have been quite content to produce goods behind tariff walls for a protected local market, whatever 
their home governments’ insistence that trade barriers must go. More specifically, foreign business is likely to 
share many of the public policy preferences of large local firms. While all mass electorates are not necessarily 
prone to economic populism (defined as irresponsible deficit spending on social services funded by inflation), 
the modal preferences of a majority of citizens in capital-importing countries almost certainly will be more 
redistributive than those of wealthy businesspersons, including foreign ones. 

Multinational firms engaged in foreign direct investment (FDI) clearly want stabilty, in both local 
politics and in the regulatory environment. Some observers recently have argued that the self-interest of 
multinational business stimulates them to prefer democracy, |»ecause democratic governments produce more 
reliable workers, a clearer and more enforceable legal coce, and more predictable conditions overal! 


Overall, the actions of multinational firms, rather than being malign or benign, often most closely resemble 


those of the proverbial bull in a china shop. If a foreign subsidiary perceives that worker loyalty can be 
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enhanced by paying its labor force higher than locally prevailing wages, then it is likely to do that, perhaps 
benefitting local unions, but certainly not local business competitors, and perhaps also not the government 
which may be attempting to hold wage increases down in order to combat inflation. At another time, a 
multinational equally easily could act against the interests of 'abor by encouraging a government to suppress 
worker activism. The point is that multinational firms are large, sophisticated political as well as economic 
players, who can be expected to act in order to defend their interests. There is no need to posit sinister motives 
on the part of foreign investors in order to recognize that their participation in local bargaining among 
politically relevant social actors can alter the balance of power profoundly. 

On balance, then, this essay argues that increases in the local political power of foreign 
governments and/or foreign business usually harms the chances for establishing or consolidating lasting 
political democracy in emerging market countries. No argument is being made about the strength of this 
hypothesized effect. It could, for example, be more than cancelled by the presumed positive effects of 
increments to economic growth occuring under a new democratic government which had accepted foreign aid 
or commercial bank loans. 


Another possibility raised earlier was that the central government of the capital-importing country 


would increase its access to economic (and thus political) resources as a consequence of foreign capital inflows 
that come to or through the state before being distributed--including foreign aid, foreign loans to government 
and financial institutions, and portfolio flows to government and financial institutions. As was the case with 
the increases in economic growth mentioned above, the cffect on democracy depends on the political 
commitments of the incumbent administration and regime. Foreign investment and financial assistance during 
the often economically painful transition to democracy, particularly when the economy also is being 
reorganized simultaneously (as in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe), can be crucial for 
consolidating democracy by enabling the new government to demonstrate to its citizenry that democracy can 
have some immediate positive payoffs for them. Obviously, the argument works equally well in reverse 
additional economic resources available to a non-democratic government can enable a dictator to prolong 
himself/herself in office, as Zaire's Mobutu Sese Seko, everyone's favorite example, perhaps knows better than 
anyone. Foreign capital inflows, of course, also have supported Ferdinand Marcos, Suharto, and numerous 
Latin American military rulers. 

The final two categories of political actors who may be diffferentially advantaged by different 


types of cross-border capital inflows are large, non-financial local business and local private banks and 


financial institutions, respectively, the developing country's own industrial and financial elites. On the whole, 
increasing the resources available to big business is problematic for the goal of establishing political 
democracy, and probably more worrisome in the case of new or weak democracies than older, long-established 


ones. In “institutionalized," or "consolidated," democracies businesspersons, like other citizens, have come to 


value political democracy as an end in its own right. Entrenched economic elites in countries undergoing 


democratization, however, may not yet feel the same normative commitment to democracy. Instead, economic 
elites only may accept democracy as a necessary, second-best political compromise, given that they and their 
allies lack the resources necessary to win power (and control over important public policies) outright 

This point, of course, touches on larger, philosophical issues of concern to every democracy, 


whether in advanced industrial countries or emerging markets. The complex interactions between the 
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structural power of large profit-making firms and democratic government in contemporary societies have been 
the subject of much debate. Many credible observers argue that a permanent tension exists *® The investment 
decisions of private capitalists shape life possibilities for the majority, yet those decisions are subject to no 
democratic oversight. Furthermore, the bourgeoisie, which historically clamoured for political power when it 
was subject to the tax depradations of the monarch, usually his stood against widening real, effective political 
participation to the majority, who are workers and consumers, but not owners. In the context of established 
democracies, as in the industrialized west, such contradictions between the power (and property rights) of the 
few, on the one hand, and the rights of the many to political (and perhaps economic) equality are resolved 
through mutual compromise. However, when political democracy is weak or partial, which is the norm in 
most developing countries, then sudden additions of large increments to the political power of local big 
business work against the consolidation of democracy. 

Conversely, if big business increases its access to politically relevant resources such as foreign 
exchange while an authoritarian government is in power, and if the regime has served business’ economic 
needs, then international economic opening that benefits the local private sector also may delay democracy. 
Evolution toward political democracy will be encouraged only if entrepreneurs, financiers, and industrialists 
are significantly dissatisfied with the incumbent authoritarian regime, either because they find lack of 
democracy morally or socially unacceptable (which is possible, though uncommon if business has other 
reasons to be satisfied with the government), or because they believe that the local brand of authoritarianism 
has been an incompetent manager and regulator of the national economy (which can be quite likely). In other 
words, if the incumbent political regime is authoritarian, then the possible political consequences of increases 
in the power resources of big business depend upon business’ evaluation of the incumbent Icadership, 
particularly in the arenas of economic management and maintanence of social peace. 

Are there any significant differences in the consequences for democracy of types of financial 
inflows that tend to strengthen the local industrial sector (my categories four and six above) versus those that 
increase the power resources of local private banks (subsumed into my categories three and five)? There may 
be one important difference. I suggested at the beginning of this section that some influence of popular 
preferences in national public policymaking ought to be consid2red an essential element of political democracy. 
Instead, many of society's most important economic decisions--including choices about taxation, welfare, 
government spending on investment or research, public spending on education and health, and policies to 
accept or ameliorate regional and/or occupational income differentials--today are extremely severely 
constrained by the preferences of either global capital markets or foreign governments and multilateral 
financial institutions.~° 

To the extent that private banks and financial institutions located within the capital-importing 
country themselves benefit economically from intermediating foreign capital inflows, and thus also increase 


their overall resources within the national balance of political power, private financial businesses (banks) may 


have an interest in intensifying national links to international capital markets, whether or not such links are 


beneficial to national sovereignty, to skillful macroeconomic inanagement of the borrowing country economy. 


or to establishing or consolidating democracy. That is, non-financial local big businesses may have an interest 
in foreign borrowing if they find global markets to be a chzap source of capital. Presumably there is a 


macroeconomic benefit for society as a whole coming from these additional savings. Local financial 
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institutions, at least under certain conditions, may find their inzerests served equally by intermediating both net 
inward investment and capital flight. That is, local banks inay find that they have an interest in financial 
globalization for its own sake. To the extent that local bznks increase their local power resources as a 
consequence of foreign capital inflows, it is possible that they may have more reasons than local non-financi: | 
businesses to favor further financial globalization and thus, indirectly, the power of both foreign governments 
and foreign business. This accusation, for example, was leveled at Mexican private banks both in the wake of 
the 1982 debt crisis’ and in the soul-searching that has a:companied the present (early 1995) Mexican 
financial crisis. 


IV. Theoretical Conclusions and a Postscript on Mexico 


Section two above tied six types of foreign capital inflows to characteristic national economic and 
political outcomes in capital-importing countries. Section three took three types of macroeconomic changs 
and five types of shifts in the nation's balance of political power among social groups and actors, and 
hypothesized about the effects of each of these shifts on demccracy. My conclusions summarize some of the 
ways in which foreign capital inflows and democratization in developing countries might be linked. Table 5 
summarizes the arguments. 


// Table 5 approximately here. \\ 


Foreign aid can support democracy by bringing increments to economic growth and resources to 
beleaguered representative governments in countries too poor :o attract private capital. (It is quite ironic that 
during the 1960s and 1970s, when most developing country governments were authoritarian, most bilateral 
and multilateral foreign aid came directly to recipient country governments. Yet in the 1980s and 1990s, when 
for the first time a majority of developing and postcommunist country governments are either democratic or 
democratizing, the U.S. and other donor governments have become increasingly insistent that foreign 
assistance go directly to thhe private sector. When one considers cases such as South Africa or Haiti, it is 
hard to believe that the consequences of such a shift will strengthen democracy.) Foreign aid usually poses 
little risk of hastening a balance of payments crisis. Its drawbacks include a relatively weak link to economic 
growth and, most importantly, the fact that it usually comes with heavy strings of political conditionality on 
the public policy preferences of foreign governments. Increasing the power of foreign governments over the 
political and economic choices of developing countries occasionally can hasten democracy, but more often 
achieves the opposite effect. 

One might conceive of the early 1995 package of $50 billion in loans and loan guarantees to 
Mexico following its financial crisis as highly conditional "foreign aid" from the U.S. government, the 
International Monetary Fund, the Bank for International Settlements, and various other donors (including, in a 
show of symbolic solidarity, Brazil). If one accepts the fifth component of the definition I have given for 


political democracy--viz., that a country's citizens, through their elected representatives, have some control, 


however attentuated, over major public policy choices--then it is possible to argue that Mexican democracy 


decreased as a result of that aid package. (More conventionally, Mexico suffered a loss of sovereignty.) In its 
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TYPE OF 
FOREIGN 
CAPITAL 
INFLOWS 


FOREIGN 
AID 


FOREIGN 
DIRECT 
INVESTMT. 


LONG-TERM 
BANK LOANS 
to GOVT/FIs 


LONG-TERM 

BANK LOANS 
to PRIVATE 
NON-FINANC. 


PORTFOLIO 
FLOWS to 
GOVT & FIs 


PORTFOLIO 
FLOWS to 
PRIVATE 
NON-FINAN. 


Table 5 


LINKS BETWEEN FOREIGN CAPITAL INFLOWS AND DEMOCRACY 


EXPECTED CONSEQUENCES THAT SHOULD 
STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY 


Brings finance to countries too 
poor to attract private inflows. 


Low risk of payments crisis. 


Good for economic growth. 
Low risk of external payments 


crisis. 


Aids economic growth, tho’ less 
than FDI or inflows to private 
sector. 


Can help democratic incumbents. 


Aids economic growth. 


Helps govt ride out liquidity 
crises. 


Aids economic growth. 


EXPECTED CONSEQUENCES THAT SHOULD 
WEAKEN DEMOCRACY 


Weak link to economic growth. 


Heavy political conditionality. 


Lets powerful foreigners meddle 
in domestic politics. 


Can prolong authorit. incumbents. 


More prone to B of P crisis than 
FDI. 


Can help author. incumbents. 


Moderate B of P risk. 


Strenthens power of local big 
business. 


Highest risk of external payments 
crisis. 


Can delay economic reforms, as 
govt. finances trade/budget 
deficits. 


Creates domestic constituency for 
indiscriminate financial 
globalization. 


High risk of external payments 
crisis. 


Strengthens political power of 
local big business. 


ww re 
Domestic const. for/fin. globaliz 
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decisions about what conditions to impose on Mexico, there is every reason to believe that the U.S.’ Clinton 
administration, provider of $20 billion, was significantly (and, by its own standards, legitimately) more 
concerned with how to manage the crisis so as to minimize damage to global financial markets and U.S. 


financial institutions than with how to protect the harm suffered by the masses of impoverished Mexicans. 


Foreign direct investment, including privatization of state-owned enterprises (SOEs) by their 
majority sale to foreigners, appears to be supportive of already existing democracy in that it promotes 
economic growth without significantly increasing the risk of talance of payments crises. Understanding this, 
emerging market countries today actively compete with one another to attract multinational corporate 
investments. 

One major drawback of FDI, from the viewpoint of democracy, is that it can prolong the tenure cf 
an existing authoritarian regime. Peru's Alberto Fujimori, in :995 democratically elected for the second time, 
but given to egregious misuses of executive power including closing and then purging the national congress, 
has justified his authoritarian tendencies partly through his government's undoubted ability to attract new 
foreign direct investment, for almost a decade a rarity in Peru. The aggressive confidence of the international 
investing community notwithstanding, it remains to be seen whether either of the champions of inward FDI in 
1994 and the first half of 1995, the People's Republics of China and Vietnam, experiences lasting political 
liberalization, much less real democratization. 

Even more important is the fact that, once esiablished within the local economy, powerful 
foreigners acquire both resources and incentives to meddle in local politics. At the worst, they can form a 
coup coalition with a faction of the local military forces. Mor usually in the 1990s, foreign business beha, 2s 
like local big business, except that MNCs are bigger. For example, in June 1995 three of the largest U.S 
telephone companies, GTE, MCI, and Sprint, anxious to enter the Mexican market in 1996, furiously were 
trying to block the Mexican government's decision to let Telmex, the national telephone monopoly (privatized 
in 1990) acquire a controlling stake in a cable television company.” If all contemporary capitalist 
democracies suffer from the conflict between the economic power of business and the voting power of the 
masses of workers, then surely intense lobbying by foreign business removes "democratic" control over 
policymaking even further from the demands, concerns, and oversights of ordinary citizens. 

Long-term bank loans strengthen democracy in that they aid economic growth, although probably 


less so than foreign direct investment. On the other hand, loans are more likely than foreign aid or FDI to lead 


to balance of payments problems, which themselves undercit democracy, by transferring effective pol:cy 
choices abroad and obliging emerging market governments to adopt public policies that differentially require 
sacrifices of the lower classes and that the majority of their citizens often oppose. When bank loans come to 


government or financial institutions subject to government regulation and control, then they also enhance the 


survivability of the incumbent administration and regime, whether democratic or authoritarian. When bank 


loans come directly to private, non-financial corporate borro'vers their positive impact on economic growth 


probably is greater, but their consequences for democracy are more ambivalent, irrespective °h the nature of 


oc 
the incumbent government. As discussed, increasing the cconomic and political power of/big business 
(whether one perceives this shift as occuring at the expense of unionized labor, small business, the urban 
salaried middle class, the urban poor, or the rural sector as a whole) usually does not make the transition tc 


democracy more likely, nor the circumstances of an existing, but new or weak, democracy more stable. 
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Finally, there are few reasons to believe that portfolio inflows into government _and_financial 


institutions’ securities strengthen democracy directly. Portfolio inflows into financial assets may, if very 
carefully and skillfully managed, enable a government that for some reason has temporary balance of 
payments problems to ride out a temporary storm that reflects underlying problems of liquidity, but not of 
solvency. Empirically, developing country governments have not been terribly successful at managing th:se 
intrinsically highly risky and volatile flows. For example, it can be argued that Mexico's rising trade and 
current account deficits of 1994 mainly resulted from the competitive shock associated with the country's 
decision to join the North American Free Trade Area, and that funding the external deficit through portfolio 
capital inflows, a large share of which went inéoy government bonds, was a reasonable policy option. 
Nonetheless, accepting what turned out to be hot money flows ultimately was not a successful policy. 
Furthermore, portfolio inflows often seem to discourage good economic performance by allowing 
incumbent political leaders to believe that hard economic choices, such as currency devaluation or cutting 
government spending, safely can be delayed. Foreign bank loans, of course, potentially are similar in this 
respect. However, bank loans are not highly volatile, while investment in liquid securities is, by definition. A 


common scenario is one in which a government that has become dependent upon foreign capital (or on 


domestic savings that, de facto or de jure, enjoy the option of -apid capital flight) realizes that its "credibility" 
is in danger and reacts by rapidly raising interest rates. In this case, the best possible option is that achievea 
by Brazil from the early 1980s through this writing (ynid 1995): large increases in domestic government debt 
service, leading to ever larger shares of government spending going to this utterly non-productive purpose.” 
Capital flight is discouraged because investors (whether they are local or foreign is immaterial) receive such 
high returns (despite the foreign exchange loss) from keeping their money in domestic government debt 
instruments. In effect, a large domestic debt simply substitutes for the threat of a balance of payments crisis 
associated with a volatile external debt. 

The more common outcome is modeled by Mexico's experience in late 1994 and early 1995: the 
government made its securities increasingly attractive by raising interest rates, thus severely squeezing 
legitimate domestic borrowers and provoking a recession, but ultimately was unable to prevent a financial 
crisis and massive capital flight. There even is something, perhaps, to be said in defense of the admittediy 
inefficient and state interventionist central government debt management practices India followed during the 
1980s and the 1990s (despite incremental movement in a liberalizing direction): obliging state-owned 
commercial and development banks to purchase low-yielding government bonds as "investments" at least 
prevented some of the more egregious financial problems experienced in these years by both Brazil and 
Mexico. 

Of course, one can argue that spectacular economic failures by incumbent authoritarian (or, in the 
Mexican case, semi-authoritarian or perhaps even emerging-democratic) governments promote democracy by 
weakening the authoritarian support coalition and causing previously quiescent sectors such as the urban 
middle class to begin to question the state and its political leaders. The Argentine democratic transition of 


1983 was propelled partly by the military regime's failure in the Falklands/Malvinas War, and partly oy 


society's revulsion at massive human rights violations. However, an essential element in allowing Uw: 


transition to go forward throughout the 1980s (despite several serious military rebellions) was the fact that the 


military's years of stewardship had not yielded economic growth. Perversely, then, one might wish for all 
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oppressive regimes to borrow heavily in global captial markets, thus generating a future regime-threatening 
balance of payments crisis. But there are easier, more reliable ways of promoting democracy. 

The final category is that of portfolio investments .n the equity and debentures of the private, non- 
financial corporate sector. The big advantage of this forri of capital inflows (aside from the fact that 


international markets in the early 1990s have been quite willing; to provide it) is that the funds are lik:ly to give 


a substantial boost to economic growth. In addition, although emerging stock markets, in principle, are liquid, 


successful capital flight out of corporate equities is more cifficult than out of, to take the most extreme 
example, short-term government debt denominated in foreign exchange, as in the Mexican government's 
"tesobonos" of the 1994-1995 crisis. The risk of a stock market crisis spilling over into a foreign exchange 
crisis thus should be smaller if portfolio flows go to private firms directly. 

A number of risks of portfolio equity investment remain, however. It remains a volatile form of 
capital inflow. Strenthening private business is not necessarily good for helping along a democratic transition, 
for all of the reasons discussed above. Finally, and unlike lon3z-term loan flows to the non-financial corporate 
sector, portfolio inflows to the corporate sector still generate considerable business for the financial sector, 
business whose continued growth intimately depends on further deepening the integration of national and 
international financial markets, with ail the onavle ¢ OAS CG es {or im of racy of 
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A seventh possibility briefly raised earlier was for a developing country to construct a regulatory 
framework designed to suppress and discourage investment and capital movements into and out of the country. 
The major potential benefit of such a strategy is that it avoids unpleasant surprises connected with increased 
power resources controlled by foreigners--such as the power to remove large shares of investment from the 
economy quickly (in the case of portfolio investment), or to interfere in local politics (in the case of direct 
investment), if foreign investors believe that the local government is mismanaging its affairs. The principal 
cost, and it is a large one, comes in foregone economic growth. However, public policymaking which is more 
democratic, in the sense of being more responsive to citizen preferences, perhaps for greater social spending 
than the need to woo skittish foreign investors would allow, might be possible. Independent India, almost 
uniquely democratic among countries with very low incomes per capita, had quite draconian barriers to most 
forms of foreign capital inflows through the late 1980s. India's experience, which combined slow economic 
growth with genuine political democracy, may best illustrate both the costs and the possible benefits of the 
implicit seventh institutional form for (impeding) foreign capital flows. 

I close with a few final speculations on some of the implications for democracy of Mexico's 
international financial trajectory, the case with which I began. Obviously a single case is of no use in testing a 
theory: my theoretical speculations above are the product of mainly deductive reasoning, with occasional 
empirical anecdotes. Furthermore, foreign capital inflows were only one of many significant elements in 
Mexican political economy. Nonetheless, Mexico's experience may suggest that this essay's analysis at least is 
plausible. 

Table 6 tracks the main contours of foreign capital inflows to Mexico. In 1970, foreign direct 
investment accounted for almost half of total net resource flows and the majority of private capital flows. By 
1980, at the height of the commercial bank transfers to Latin America and the developing world, bank lending 
comprised two-thirds of NRF. Interestingly, although NRF were a high 4.8% of Mexican national income that 


year, the net transfer, after subtracting net interest and dividend payments, was only the much smaller 1.6% of 
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I close with a few final speculations on some of the implications for democracy of 
Mexico’s international financial trajectory, the case with which I began. Obviously a single case :s 
of no use in testing a theory: my theoretical speculations above are the product of mainly deduc- 
tive reasoning, with occasional empirical anecdotes. Furthermore, foreign capital inflows \ ere 
only one of many significant elements in Mexican political economy. Nonetheless, Mexico’s cxpe- 
rience may suggest that this essay’s analysis at least is plausible. 

Table 6 tracks the main contours of foreign capital inflows to Mexico. In 1970, foreign 
direct investment accounted for almost half of total net resource flows and the majority of private 
capital flows. By 1980, at the height of the commercial bank transfers to Latin America and the 
developing world, bank lending comprised two-thirds of NRF. Interestingly, although NRF were a 
high 4.8% of Mexican national income that year, the net transfer, after subtracting net interest and 
dividend payments, was only the much smaller 1.6% of GNP. Following the 1982 debt crisis, the: e 
was a large net transfer of resources abroad, averaging 3.7% of GNP from 1986-1989. New 
inflows of foreign direct investment approximately matched commercial debt repayments. Only 
borrowing from official sources, including the International Monetary Fund, the U.S. and other 
developed country governments, and the World Bank, assured positive net resource flows, even in 
the capital account. In the 1990s, private portfolio flows exploded, reaching almost $20 billion in 
1993. Official flows trailed off between 1990, when they were over $4 billion, and 1993, when they 
fell to only $32 million, including both loans and grants. Foreign direct investment grew slowly 
and very steadily in absolute terms (from about $2 billion in 1980 to $5 billion in 1993), but fell : s 
a percentage of all flows. 


// Table 6 about here. \\ 


Proposition one above suggested that foreign capital inflows contribute to economic 
growth, which appears to have been the case in Mexico in the 1970s. In turn, economic growth 
strengthened the position of the incumbent party and regime. The debt crisis of 1982 and after 
saw flat economic growth and a weakened PRI, leading to calls for democratization and a very 
close election in 1988. Despite his near loss of the election (or its assurance by fraud, according to 
some observers) President Carlos Salinas left office in 1994 in a strong political position, his party 
considerably strengthened by the massive inflows of foreign capital that entered Mexico aft: - 
1989. The post-crisis austerity and huge contraction of the Mexican economy (10.5% in the ye: r 
previous to the end of the second quarter, according to The Economist) of early and mid 199‘ 
in turn, has contributed to a weakening of the positions of both the new president, Zedillo, and the 
PRI, as evidenced by further electoral gains by the political opposition. 


Geographic and income concentration effects, by a rough estimate, also appear tu have 
been in the predicted directions. Further investigation, however, would be needed to compare the 
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Table 6 
NET EXTERNAL CAPITAL INFLOWS TO MEXICO 


(US $ Millions) 


NET NRF, BANK 
RESOURCE LOANS 
FLOWS & SOV. 
BONDS, 


% of 
NRF 


689 
8,991 
2,153 
7,100 
1,183 
1,615 

11,791 
13,009 
9,424 


22,283 


Source: World Bank, World Debt Tables, various years. 


PORT. 
EQUITY 
& NON- 

GUAR. 
BONDS, 

% of 
NRF 


TRANS- 
FERS 
% of % of % of % of 
GNP NRF NRF GNP 
1970 1.8 22 47 31 @) 0.1 
1980 4.8 9 24 67 @) 1.6 
1986 1.8 72 71 -43 6) -5.3 
1987 5.3 14 46 41 @) -1.1 
1988 0.7 91 219 -210 0 -4.5 
1989 0.8 60 188 -148 ) -3.8 
1990 5.0 36 22 36 6 1.9 
1991 4.7 11 36 15 38 1.5 
1992 2.9 7 47 -38 87 0.4 
1993 | 6.7 6) 22 -12 90 4.2 


anti-egalitarian economic effects from foreign capital inflows of the 1970s, which mainly came 
through the Mexican government, to those of the 1990s, a much larger share of which has gone to 
the private sector. The severe structural adjustment Mexico underwent in the post-debt crisis 
1980s, however, clearly hit lower income groups hardest (Maddison and associates 1992). 

Obviously, foreign borrowing by Mexico has been associated with balance of paymen*s 
crises, first in 1982, when the main form of capital inflow was long-term bank loans to the 
government, and then again in late 1994, when portfolio flows, both to the public and private sec- 
tors, had become the dominant form of voluntary capital inflows. As of this writing in Augu it 
1995, both investment and economic growth show signs of an eventual rebound, but wages and 
employment may not recover commensurately for years. In addition, as argued above, even if 
external payments crises are not necessarily more severe for a country heavily relying on portfolio 
investment, as compared to bank lending, such crises may be more likely (a point on which 
Mexico’s experience, of course, sheds no light, as it experienced both).®! 

More subtle are the possible links between financial shifts and political changes, 
explored in propositions four through eight. I argued that foreign capital that enters the couniry 
via diverse institutional channels has the political effects of differentially empowering one or mo « 
of five actors that may be political or public policy "players" within the capital-importing count :: 
foreign governments, foreign investors and businesses, the central government of the borrowi: 3 
country, the local non-financial business community, aad the local financial community. 

The influence of foreign governments, especially the U.S., always has been high in 
Mexico. Although it is difficult, therefore, to measure change along this dimension, it is clear that 
the U.S. government has become more involved than ever each times there has been a crisis 
around Mexico’s balance of payments. Private foreign investors saw profits threatened in both 
1982 and 1994-95; in each case, Mexican policymakers saw the scope for democratic, national 
determination of Mexican macroeconomic policies (already limited, given the high degree of 
integration with the U.S. economy, even before the NAFTA) shrink dramatically. 

The usefulness of this essay’s propositions probably is most clear with respect to tl 
power shifts within Mexico as a consequence of the forms of foreign borrowing and the r 
propensity for crises. Overall, two changes are apparent over the past two and a half decades. 
The Mexican government, strengthened by the borrowing of the 1970s, also maintained substantial 
control over the process of international financial intermediation during the years of net outflows 
(i.e., net transfers abroad) of the 1980s, as the government negotiated with its creditors and the 
IMF on behalf of the country. In the 1990s, its ability to manage international flows is diminished. 

Relative gainers, on the other hand, from the portfolio flows of the 1990s within Mexico 
have been large, local businesses and also the newly (re)privatized banks. In structural terms, the 
strengthening of these actors, along with the weakeniny of the PRI (as the incumbent "responsib.<" 
for the current crisis), probably works to spand the "contestation" element of democracy, but n 
the "participation" one. The next few paragraphs detail the argument. 
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In the 1970s, the most important mode of capital inflows was through commercial bar k 
lending, the majority of which came to Mexico’s central government or state firms (my thi'd 
category of foreign capital inflows). During the 1970s Mexico retained its well-worn system | /f 
civilian managed, "soft" authoritarianism: the ruling Partido Revoluciondario Institutional (PR ) 
used the resources that came from petroleum exports and massive foreign commercial borrow:ng 
both for economic development and for political patronage. Meanwhile, macroeconomic n-ob- 
lems during the early 1970s exacerbated tensions between President Luis Echeverria and the !ocal 
business community (most of whose complaints resident multinational investors discreetly sup- 
ported): one "weapon" the Mexican business community wielded effectively, as always, was the 
implicit threat of capital flight north. However, by the mid and late 1970s, President José Lépez 
Portillo seemed to have found, largely through foreign borrowing, resources sufficient to please all 
his various constituencies, from the local and foreign business communities, both of which four J 
numerous opportunities for profit, to the unionized industrial workers and agricultural laborers : 0 
important to the mass political support base of the PRI, to the urban middle class, frequently :: 
politically assertive group in industrial and industrializing societies, a large share of whom in 
Mexico were civil servants and other public employees. 

The 1982 debt crisis destroyed the political credibility of the outgoing president, but not 
that of the PRI. Lépez Portillo sought to blame the crisis on foreign and domestic financial 
institutions, and dramatically nationalized the major Mexican banks, whom he accused of profiting 
from the crisis. Bank nationalization stuck, althoug) one de facto result was that many former 
businessmen-bankers, often head of integrated financial-industrial-commercial groups, developed 
their non-bank financial institutions into deposit receiving and credit extending institutions ve~» 
like banks.®? The debt crisis of the 1980s, however, was "solved," at least from the viewpoint « ° 
multinational bank creditors and their home governments, mainly through new bank loans to tl e 
Mexican government from creditor banks and governments, the so-called "exceptional financing. 

The arrangements for foreign capital flows during the 1980s, assuming for the moment 
that we can isolate their influence from those of numerous other factors, plausibly operated to 
strengthen the policy influence of foreign governments (mainly the U.S.), foreign creditors and 
multinational investors, and the incumbent Mexican government (both the PRI and the political 
system its politicians managed). Since political "power" or influence, by definition, is relative 
rather than absolute, the external financing arrangements of the 1980s, at the margin, also thereby 
diminished the share of total politically-relevant resources controlled by other players in the 
Mexican national political game, including urban workers and the middle class, peasant, and al: > 
the local business community. During the 1980s economic growth averaged only 1.4%. Incon e 
per capita dropped 11% from 1982 to 1988.“ Workers accepted wage controls and local business 
the opening of the economy, symbolized by Mexico’s decision to join the GATT in 1986, an "ecv- 
nomic solidarity pact" in 1987, both under President Miguel de la Madrid, and President Salinas’ 
decision in 1988 to stake his administration’s credibility on Mexico’s accession to the NAFTA. 
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The types of economic and political liberalization that Mexico experienced under Presi- 
dent Carlos Salinas (1988-1994) were consistent with influences from the changing patterns of for- 
eign capital inflows. From 1990 through 1994, official loans dropped off precipitously and port- 
folio flows zoomed. Foreign direct investment also remained important, as old bank debi was 
exchanged for equity in newly-privatized state-ownec| enterprises, eventually including the barks 
nationalized in 1982.6 This essay has suggested that the most direct effect of portfolio flows 
should be to empower foreign investors (whose policy preference is for orthodox macroeconom ¢ 
policies) as well as the recipients of portfolio investment, in the case of Mexico both the public 
sector and local financial institutions (my category five) and the local private sector (category six). 
As compared to the patterns of the 1970s or even the 1980s, which channeled large flows through 
the state, the Mexican government was less able to control the domestic allocation of the new 
forms of capital inflows. Relatively, the new form: of capital inflows offered less power and 
influence to the Mexican government, and thus to the PRI which has controlled the state, than had 
been the case in the two previous decades. In addition, the early 1990s privatization of a large 
chunk of the state productive sector undercut patronage opportunities for the PRI. 

Mexico from the mid 1980s has been a politically liberal--in the sense of reasonably 
open--semi-democracy; elections are not fully free and fair, but censorship and overt repressicn 
are relatively rare. Most observers agree that Mexico gradually is democratizing, and that the 
roots of this political shift are both local and global.*’ Any effects of the nature of foreign capit: 1 
inflows occur only at the margins. Yet such effects may exist. 

The 1980s and especially the 1990s saw the emergence of the Partido de Acciou 
Nacional (PAN), a conservative, business-based political party to the right of the PRI, as a serious 
contender in national politics. PAN policies, broadly speaking, are those favored by Mexican busi- 
ness. Its strongest historical base has been in the North of the country, where the business com- 
munities on both sides of the U.S. Mexican border have had strong links. A PAN politician 
became the first opposition party state governor in 1$89; the party now holds four governerships. 
To use Dahl’s (1971) two dimensions of democracy, the growth of the PAN probably represents a 
widening of "contestation" within Mexican politics, as more than one group of social and econom'c 
elites, backed by a grass roots organization, contests national elections. Further PAN victories, 
however, are unlikely to broaden the range of social groups and classes that run for office an.l, 
more importantly, share formally or informally in public policy discussions: PAN probably docs 
not represent an expansion of "participation" in Mexico’s semi-democracy. It of course would be 
silly to argue that the changing forms of foreign capital inflows caused this shift of influence and 
popularity toward the PAN; however, changing underlying structural conditions in the Mexican 
economy, including a smaller role for the state and larger ones for both the internationalized local 
bourgeoisie and foreign investors, are consistent with it. 


The 1980s also saw the rise of a lose opposition coalition, presently called the Partido de 
la Revoluci6n Democratica (PRD), to the left of the PRI. Many Mexicans believe its candidat, 
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Cuahtemoc Cardenas, son of Mexico’s much revered president of the late 1930s, actually won the 
popular vote in 1988 against Carlos Salinas, the PRI candidate. The economic austerity and stru>- 
tural adjustment programs of the entire 1980s, which now have reappeared in the mid 199(;, 
undercut the economic power, such as it was/is, of those groups most inclined to vote for tt.2 
essentially social democratic policies of the PRD, the urban middle and working classes, and t! 2 
urban poor. There are many valid and proximate reasons for the poor showing of Cardenas aud 
the Mexican left in general in the 1994 election, including failures of leadership and an apparent 
inability to cooperate well as a coalition, along with continuing subtle and not-so-subtle repres- 
sion. However, underlying structural factors that weaken the economic bargaining power of 
what Latin American(ist) social scientists call the "urban popular sectors" also undercut the politi- 
cal and policy influence of the PRD and the Mexican left. For example, even if unemployed or 
underemployed workers are as likely to vote as well-paid ones, they are often less likely to take the 
risks involved in other types of political action, including participating in strikes or ma‘s 
demonstrations. More importantly, government policymakers find their economic policy optio:1s 
tightly constrained by the need to retain the confidence of foreign investors--at some level it 
doesn’t matter whether or not workers are willing to protest. 

Theorists such as Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992) recently have con- 
vincingly argued that it is very difficult to move fron: authoritarian politics to full, broad-based, 
mass procedural democracy--not to mention a political system that might aspire to ecoromic 
democracy (Dahl 1985)--in the absence of a strong, politically independent union movement. 
Contemporary economic conditions in Mexico do not favor stronger unions. There is of course 
the opposite argument: after sacrificing for over a decade, and then having experienced a few 
years of economic growth (1990-94) that were billed as the just reward for belt-tightening, poor 
and lower-middle class Mexicans in the cities will be disgusted with the new economic crisis. 
Faced with the probability of further years of austerity, they will follow the example of tle 
peasants in Chiapas and rebel, demanding full political equality and fairer sharing out of the cos:s 
of the latest financial crisis. I find this scenario unlikely, for any number of reasons, one of which 
is that most Mexicans value political stability very highly, having just to the South the terrifying 
examples of the costs of disorder represented by Guatemala, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. My best 
guess, therefore, is that one of the consequences of the shifts in foreign capital flows that Mexico 
has experienced in the 1990s has been, and will be, to push Mexico’s slow and tentative process of 
democratization in a more conservative, less politically egalitarian, direction than might have been 
case with a less intense integration into global capital markets in the 1990s. 

My intent in setting out this framework has not been to argue against foreign capital 
inflows. They are historically "normal," in the sense that late-industrializers typically have bee 1 
capital-importers. Rather, the essay’s goal has been to explore some of the apparent costs as wr | 
as benefits of foreign investment, and to include not only economic consequences but also politic 


effects in the analysis. One caveat is worth repeating: not all of the structural biases discussed 
above are of equal magnitude or importance. Economic growth, in fact, probably is both the most 
important and most positive outcome of foreign capiial inflows as a whole. Although the causal 
relationship between economic growth and democr:.cy is murky, and much nonsense has been 
written about it, there does seem to be a correlation. in the aggregate and over the long-run). At 
the very least, economic growth makes the consolidation of democracy, once established, easier 
than it otherwise would be (which is not equivalent to arguing that economic growth makes the 
transition to democracy more likely). 

Nonetheless, it probably is wise for gove-nments and peoples in capital-importii g 
countries to be aware of a range of both desirable and unfortunate possible effects of foreign 


investment flows under diverse institutional arrangements, particularly given the changed nature 


of global financial markets today, as compared to those in earlier postwar decades. This essay has 
sought to bring to the always intense dialogue over foreign capital a few new insights relevant to 
the 1990s. 


= 
= 
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ENDNOTES 


1These moves closely parallel actions by U.S. administrations earlier in this century to 
assume control of the customs houses of Caribbean and Central American nations with for- 
eign debt arrears, thus ensuring that North American creditors had first claim on the major 
source of central government revenue. See Drake 1994. 


2See, inter alia, Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1991, discussed below. 


3] exclude military assistance from this discussion for two reasons. Most military aid 
is in the form of contributions in kind, rather tha. financial flows. In addition, the 
rationale for military aid is entirely political and strategic, whereas economic aid may have 
some investment justifications as well as its overtly political ones. 


‘It is partially liquid, perhaps, in that the donor in exceptional cases may interrupt as 
yet undisbursed aid if it feels that the client has proved "unworthy" in some way. 


5There are two distinct forms of internatioral aid coming to the private sector, 
although neither is yet very significant as a percentage of total aid (much less net foreign 
capital inflows) except for a few countries. One form of aid to the private sector is loans to 
local private businesses, the special task of the World Bank’s associate institution, the 
International Finance Corporation (IFC). A second type of aid (sometimes, though not 
always, from the private sector in the advanced industrial countries) goes from the donors 
directly to non-governmental organizations (NGOs). Aid to local NGOs usually is 
targetted toward improving basic human needs or for disaster relief. 


In fact, in some countries MNC investors hiave been encouraged to enter joint ve':- 
tures with state-owned enterprises (SOEs). In principle, one could work through the analy- 
sis —— first for MNC investors who formed wholly-owned subsidiaries or joint ven- 
tures with a local private partner, and second for MNC-SOE joint undertakings. 


7Governments in many advanced industrial countries also exercise substantial 
involvement in determining the national credit allocation among economic sectors and 
geographic regions, of course. A classic description of government credit allocation pat- 
terns through the 1970s is Zysman On in newly industrializing 
countries, see Haggard, Lee, and Maxfield (1993) or Cheng (1968). 


8Of course, in some developing countries bank and financial market regulation is 
extremely laissez-faire, as was the case, for example, in Chile and Argentina in the late 
1970s. (See Diaz-Alejandro 1986.) In such cases, foreign loans borrowed by local private 
banks might be grouped with loans borrowed by private industrial firms. 


°In purely economic terms, the analytical ceteogory, "foreign" portfolio investments, 
can include money originally from abroad, returr.ing flight capital, or local capital that pos- 
sesses the opportunity for relatively easy exit (as in the case of a country with no mnie 
controls, such as Mexico) but choses to invest at home. For clarity, I refer to all such port- 
folio investors as "foreign" investors throughout this paper. 


10Over the long-run, comparative experience suggests that central governments will 
face greater difficulties in controlling the flows of funds within capital markets thin the 
have had in targeting bank credit, because capital markets investors are more decentyaliacd 
and because the trading is more rapid and thus thie flows more liquid. Most emerging 
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markets have not yet reached this stage. 


11Mexico generally has eschewed capital controls and has long had much more 
laissez-faire domestic financial regulation (the 1°82 bank nationalization excepted!) than, 
for example, either Brazil or India. Nonetheless, the Mexican government clearly has 
orchestrated both the level and broad allocation: of foreign capital inflows. In the vast 
majority of LDCs, the assumption that governments control credit allocation even by pri- 
vate banks is valid. 


12Obviously, some types of portfolio investi:1ents are more liquid than others. Three 
or six month domestic government debt instruments, such as Mexico’s famous tesobonos, 
are more liquid than equity investments. However, the fact that a market in each exists 
means that investors can take their money out--if they are willing to incurr a loss. All port- 
folio investments are more liquid than traditional long-term bank lending, held to maturity, 
and than foreign direct investment. 


13For Asian developing countries, annual average net private flows were steady, at 
$15.8 billion in the earlier period, and $16.7 billion in the later one. For all other develop- 
ing countries, there was a net outflow, averaging $-11.6 billion, from 1977-82, and an inflow 
of $8.7 billion in 1983-89. Folkerts-Landau and Ito et al. 1995, p. 33. 


4Jn 1994 the non-governmental organization, Actionaid, estimated that the pro or- 
tion of such aid going to meet the basic needs of the poorest citizens was only 6.5%. This 


share will not have been significantly different in the 1980s. Michael Holman, "Call to 
improve aid programmes," Financia Times, May 24, 1994. 


SFolkerts-Landau and Ito 1995, p. 33. 


16Philip Coggan, "Wide cracks in road to easy riches," Financial Times, January 7/8, 


1995. 
17Figures from the Institute for International Finance, Washington, D.C. 


_ l8Barry Riley, "Taking the rough with the smooth," Survey on Emerging Markets, 
Financial Times, February 20, 1995. 


17These figures also come from Michael Howell of Baring Securites, as reported in 
Stephen Fidler, "A Lesson Learned in Mexico," Financial Times, August 14, 1995. 


20The World Bank estimated world gross domestic product in 1993 at $23 trillion, 


“ae that of developing countries was just under $5 trillion. World Development Report 


*1Ricardo Ffrench-Davis and Stephany Griffith-Jones, eds., Coping with Capital 


Surges: The Return of Finance to Latin America (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner, 1995), as 
cited by Stephen Fidler, Op.Cit. 


22David Hale, "Experiment in democracy," Financial Times, February 4, 1994. 


_ 2This is the basic idea behind the Harrod-Domar thesis, as well as many later 
variants. See Todaro 1989. 


4See, for example, Haggard, Lee, and Maxfield, eds. (1993). 
See, inter alia, Bates 1988, Alam 1989. 


26See, inter alia, Barnett and Mueller 1977, Evans and Gereffi 1982. 
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27See the work in progress of Michael Porter, Parkash Gemawhat, and their col- 
leagues at the Harvard Business School on India. 


28Most surveys of the consequences of FDI, including both those generally favorable 
to MNCs and critical treatments, tend to concur. For a skeptical assessment of the leftist 
critique of FDI, but one that concludes that many of the charges do have some merit 
— they ought to be assessed jointly with tae benefits of MNCs), see Gilpin 1987, pp. 
31-262. Evans and Gereffi 1982, in contrast, “> that the critical stance describes the 
experiences of Brazil and Mexico reasonably well. See also the annual report of the United 


Nations Conference on Trade and Development, World Investment Report. 


29See Killick 1990; Payer 1982. 


For evidence with respect to the greater labor-intensity of both smaller and 


nationally-owned firms in Brazil, for example, see, respectively, Tyler 1983 and Baer 1995, 
pp. 234-235. 


_ _ 3See, especially, Keohane and Nye 1977. See also Katzenstein 1985. A related, but 
distinct, literature concerned itself with the problems of cooperation inherent in the needs 
for collective management of the international economy. See Cooper 1987. 


32See, for example, Strange 1986, Cerny 1993. 


33See Keith Bradsher, "Back to the Thrilling Trades of Yesteryear," New York Times, 
Sunday, March 12, 1995. 


_ The process of "securitization" of sovereign debt, coupled with the official sanction 
given to such processes through the Brady plan debt rescheduling arrangements for debtor 
countries means that this distinction broke down somewhat after the late 1980s. 


35Wynia 1990, Chalmers 1977, and Przeworski 1991 each employ versions of this basic 
model of national politics. 


_ %See Hirschman 1981 for an introduction t9 the trio of options for group members 
dissatisfied with group policies: exit, voice, and loyalty. 


37Multinational subsidiaries are particularly likely to lobby when they believe that the 
rules they were promised at the time of entry have been violated by a new government. 


38See Buchanan 1991, Cobbs 1991. 
See Sampson 1981, Devlin 1989. 
40Aggarwal 1987. 


*1In 1965 institutional investors held only about 17% of U.S. equities: individuals 
owned the remainder. By 1995, institutional investors owned half of all equities. Tony 
Jackson, "Power without responsibility," Financial Times, April 3, 1995. 


42See Mendonca de Barros and Graham 1978, Evans 1979. 


43In Mexico, for example, the 1982 debt crisis and its aftermath did not fundamentally 
alter the decades long domination of Mexican politics by the PRI. Despite the sound anc 
fury of the nationalization of private banks by outgoing President Lopez Portillo, the 
Mexican business —— did not lose its ceniral (hovel occult) place in national eco- 
nomic policymaking, nor did the political opposition or the poor masses gain political 
power. The need for national austerity, in fact, in the medium-run only solidified the PRI’s 


leadership. In Brazil, in contrast, international economic troubles from 1979, worsening 
after 1982, contributed to the loss of faith by prominent local business leaders in the 
authoritarian regime’s ability to govern. However, influential officers within the military 
itself already had concluded that the government ought to be returned to civilians. 


44If foreign capital flows into a country, the local government may find its influence 
increased vis-a-vis the rest of the world, if not in the domestic arena. A healthy balance of 
payments picture (which outside observers sometimes foolishly equate with a surplus on _ 
the capital account) raises the profile of the courtry, and thus its incumbent government, in 
the larger community of nations in the world. It was, in fact, largely the presumed skill of 
the Salinas government in managing domestic economic austerity, local political peace, and 
a "healthy" capital account surplus that made Mexico’s president a strong candidate for the 
directorship of the new World Trade Organization in 1993 and 1994. 


45Some of the increased bank business associated with cross-border financial inter- 
mediation in the form of long-term loans to government or banks, plus portfolio invest- 
ments of all kinds, may go to local subsidiaries of foreign banks, of course. Empirical 
observation suggests, however, that the local branches of foreign banks often find that they 
have more policy preferences in common with the local financial community than with 
MNC investors in non-financial businesses. 

46See, inter alia, Dahl 1971, Przeworski 1991, Arat 1991, Sorensen 1993. 


47For much fuller discussion, see Armijo, Biersteker, and Lowenthal 1994 or Armijo 
forthcoming 1995. 


48See Lindblom 1977. 

“Arat 1991, Di Tella 1990, and Dahl 1985 make related arguments. 
See especially Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992. 
51For a fuller discussion of this point, see Karl 1990, Armijo 1995. 


°2On the process of democratic transition and consolidation, see especially, 
O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead (1985) and Przeworski (1991). 


*3Robin Broad 1988 has written a sophisticated case study illustrating the 
mechanisms through which foreign aid may come to skew domestic policymaking. 


>4"Comments” by Manuel Pastor in Armijo 1995. 


5SSee Lindblom 1977, Dahl 1985. 


See Cerny, ed. 1993 for laments about the effects of globalization on powerful 
industrial democracies. The smaller and less powerful the country and its economy, of 
course, the more potent (and more reasonable) such fears. 


57See Maxfield 1990. 


Anthony DePalma, "Telmex Gains in Attempt to Buy Cable-System Stake," The 
New York Times, June 22, 1995, p. D6. 


See Zini 1992. 


"Emerging Market Indicators," The Econc mist, August 19, 1995. 
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61A reader might object that the 1982 debt crisis spread quickly to other developing 
countries, while the December 1994 crisis has not. This difference, however, may be due to 
the decisive actions taken by the U.S. President Clinton, in concert (more or less) with 


other advanced industrial country governments ind the multilateral financial institutior.s, 
the IMF and the BIS. 


6&2See Maxfield 1990, Solis 1981. 
63See Maxfield 1990, Elizondo ?. 


“Both figures from the World Bank, Trends in Developing Economies Extracts: Vol. 
2. Emerging Capital Markets, Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1993, pp. 48-55. 


Foreigners could not purchase majority shares in the privatized banks, but, in effect, 
could obtain some managerial influence as mino-ity partners. The privatized banks 
brought the government $12 billion. 


_ President Salinas, however, may have calculated that privatization could strengthen 
his own technocratic group within the PRI vis-a-vis the grass-roots, patronage-based older 
politicians often referred to as "dinosaurs." See Armijo 1994. 


67See Haggard and Kaufman, forthcoming 1995; see also Hamilton and Kim in 
Armijo, ed., forthcoming 1995. 


68See, for example, Tim Golden, "Mexican a Accuses State Aides in Killing of 
17 Peasants," The New York Times, August 15, 1995. A much more critical assessment is 


in "Heritage of a Thief," Counter Punch, Vol. 1, No. 21, December 1, _——— on the 
internet with permission of the Institute for Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 


°7To summarize the political analysis behind this rather breezy statement _ 
yg npn is beyond the scope of this essay. In addition to the works already cited, see 
Coilier and Collier 1991, di Tella 1990. 
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DARWINIAN NATURAL RIGHT 


Recently, there has been a revival of Darwinian social 
theory in the social sciences (Barkow, Cosmides, and Tooby 1992; 
Degler 1991; Maxwell 1991). As part of this intellectual 
movement, I and some other political scientists have argued that 
Darwinian conceptions of human nature support an Aristotelian 
conception of natural right: a biological understanding of the 
natural human repertoire of desires and capacities allows us to 
judge social practices as better or worse depending on how well 
they conform to human nature (Arnhart 1990, 1992, 1994, 1995; 
Masters 1989, 1990, 1993; Wilson 1993a, 1993b). There are 
serious objections, however, to such an Aristotelian naturalism 
rooted in Darwinian biology. In this paper, I will reply to 
six of those objections. 


I. SIX OBJECTIONS 
1. The fact-value dichotomy 

The most common objection to any ethical naturalism is that 
moral values cannot be derived from natural facts. This argument 
is attributed to David Hume, who is said to have shown that there 
must be a radical separation between questions of what is or is 
not the case, which belong to the realm of nature, and questions 
of what ought or ought not to be done, which belong to the realm 
of morality. Because of this dichotomy, it is a logical fallacy 
to infer a moral ought from a natural is. 

If there is a universal human nature that includes certain 
desires, those natural desires will influence human action. And 
therefore, an Aristotelian or Darwinian science of human nature 
might help us to explain human action as a product of those 
natural desires. But if there is an unbridgeable gap between 
facts and values, is and ought, then this science of human nature 
could not support human ethics. From the fact that human beings 
have a natural desire to do something, it does not follow that 
they ought to do it. On the contrary, it might seem that what 
makes human beings uniquely moral animals is that they can choose 
to resist those natural desires that violate standards of moral 
duty. 

As human beings, it often seems, we are naturally selfish 
animals. We are naturally inclined to lie, steal, and kill to 
satisfy our selfish desires while exploiting our fellow human 
beings. But we can learn to restrain our egoistic desires when 
they violate our moral duties to others. And since the 
preservation of social order requires that people respect their 
social duties, every society must enforce some rules of social 
cooperation. Although some people obey those rules only when 
they fear being punished if they don't, other people obey because 
they have a sense of conscience so that they feel guilty when 
they act contrary to their moral duty. But in any case, doing 
one's moral duty means resisting rather than conforming to one's 
human nature. 

Natural science can describe the way things are, but it 
cannot prescribe the way things ought to be. A Darwinian science 
of human nature might describe the biological factors influencing 
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human motivation, but it could not prescribe norms of proper 
human conduct without invoking moral standards that transcend the 
facts of human biology. For example, it would be proper for 
biologists to investigate the biological psychology of human 
sexuality, but for them to infer from the biological facts of 
human sexual motivation that some kinds of sexual conduct were 
morally better or worse than others would be fallacious. 

If we accept the radical separation of natural facts and 
moral values, an Aristotelian or Darwinian conception of ethical 
naturalism must be rejected as a fallacious attempt to deduce 
moral conclusions from factual premises. 


2. Human freedom 

Separating nature and morality, natural law and moral law, 
would seem to be necessary to secure the moral freedom of human 
beings. Unlike other animals, human beings are moral beings 
because they have the freedom to act outside the laws of nature 
that govern animal behavior. Unlike other animals, human beings 
are morally responsible for their actions because they have a 
free will to act outside the laws of nature. If human behavior 
were as completely determined by the laws of nature as animal 
behavior, then human beings would not have free will, and we 
could not hold them morally responsible for their actions. 

A second objection to ethical naturalism rooted in human 


biology, therefore, is that it denies human freedom by explaining 
human action as determined by the same natural laws that govern 
other animals. A biological science of human nature cannot 
explain human morality if morality presupposes a human freedom 
from nature that sets human beings apart from the animal world. 


3. Human learning 

Human morality transcends animal nature because human beings 
have a freedom that other animals lack. The reason for that 
uniquely human freedom is that while animal behavior is mostly 
instinctive, human behavior is mostly learned. In contrast to 
the fixity of animal instinct, the flexibility of human learning 
gives human beings a freedom of choice that allows them to act as 
moral agents. This thought would support a third objection to 
Aristotelian or Darwinian ethical naturalism: human morality is 
not biologically determined, and therefore it cannot be explained 
as a product of natural laws, because it arises from human 
learning rather than from animal instinct. 


4. Human culture. 

As an expression of the uniquely human capacity for 
learning, human beings are the only cultural animals. Whatever 
human beings learn they can share with one another through 
language and other forms of symbolism, and this collection of 
social symbols can be passed from one generation to another as 
the cultural tradition of a social group. Thus, language, ideas, 
artifacts, and patterns of customary behavior--anything that can 
have symbolic meaning for human beings--can become parts of a 
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culture. Human societies differ from one another insofar as they 
create different cultural traditions. 

If moral norms are largely products of culture, and if 
culture is largely a social invention that is not determined by 
nature, this would suggest a fourth objection to ethical 
naturalism: any attempt to derive ethics from human nature must 
fail if ethics is shaped more by culture than by nature. 

If ethics were rooted in a universal human nature, we would 
expect ethical norms to be universal. The radical differences in 
ethical norms as they emerge in different cultures indicates that 
ethics is more cultural than natural, and thus there is no 
universal morality because cultures are radically diverse. While 
a naturalist explanation of morality would assume a moral 
universalism founded on the unity of human nature, a culturalist 
explanation of morality would assume a moral relativism founded 
on the diversity of cultural traditions. 


4. Impermanent species 

Cultural diversity is not the only source of ethical 
relativity. Although the ethical naturalist assumes an 
unchanging human nature, Darwin's theory of evolution asserts 
that the human species--like all species--is changeable. 

Contrary to Aristotle's assumption that species are eternal and 
unchanging, which was commonly accepted prior to Darwin's work, 
Darwin claimed that all species have evolved from ancestral 
species, and all present species will evolve over time, with some 
old species becoming extinct and new species emerging in their 
place. 

Consequently, as a fifth objection to ethical naturalism, it 
would seem that ethical principles rooted in the nature of the 
human species must be changeable if we accept the Darwinian 
teaching that all species are changeable. An ethical naturalism 
founded on Aristotle's assumption that species are eternal would 
have to deny Darwin's evolutionary account of species. If so, 
then the Aristotelian naturalist cannot also be a Darwinian. 


6. The problem of teleology. 

The Aristotelian naturalist might also have to defend a 
teleological conception of nature against Darwin's denial of 
teleology, which would be another point of conflict between 
Aristotelian naturalism and Darwinian naturalism. Aristotle's 
appeal to nature as a source of moral norms requires a 
teleological conception of nature as directed to the fulfillment 
of final ends. All natural beings aim at natural ends, goals, or 
purposes. Consequently, the natural good for each being is to 
attain its natural end. The natural good for human beings is to 
fully develop those natural ends that are distinctively human. 
So, for example, political life is naturally good for human 
beings, because as political animals they find their end or goal 
(telos) in political life. 

Modern science, however, including Darwinian biology, denies 
this ancient teleological conception of the universe. According 
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to modern science, nature is governed solely by material or 
mechanical laws that act without aim or purpose. According to 
modern Darwinian biology, the evolution of species is determined 
by blind necessity and historical contingency that lack any 
cosmic purpose. Any appearance of purposefulness in nature, it 
would seem, is an illusion of human yearnings for cosmic norms to 
support human morality. Therefore, a sixth objection to a 
Darwinian conception of Aristotelian natural right is that 
Darwinian biology denies the natural teleology that supports 
natural right. 


II. SIX REPLIES 

These six objections rest on six antithetical dichotomies: 
(1) biological facts versus moral values, (2) biological 
determinism versus human freedom, (3) biological instinct versus 
social learning, (4) biological universality versus cultural 
relativity, (5) Aristotelian fixity versus Darwinian flux, and 
(6) biological mechanism versus human purposefulness. 

I will argue that these are false dichotomies. (1) If the 
human good is what is desirable for human beings, then the facts 
concerning the natural human desires do imply ethical 
conclusions. (2) A biological explanation of human nature does 
not deny human freedom if we define that freedom as the capacity 
for deliberation and choice based on one's own desires. (3) The 
human ability for learning by experience extends the animal 
instincts for learning through the uniquely human capacity for 
language and other symbolism. (4) The life of any human 
community reflects a complex interaction between nature and 
culture, between the natural desires and capacities that define 
the human species and the historical or ecological circumstances 
that define particular social traditions, so that we need to 
understand both the circumstantial variations and the human 
universals expressed in particular societies. (5) Despite the 
mutability of species in evolutionary time, the patterns of 
speciation are stable enough over long periods of time to justify 
our apprehension of natural kinds as enduring features of the 
world. (6) Although Darwinian theory denies the cosmic teleology 
of natural theology or mystical vitalism, Darwinian biology 
recognizes the immanent teleology--the goal-directed character-- 


of living beings, which is the only kind of teleology required 
for Aristotelian naturalism. 


1. Natural ethics 

The bridge between “is"“ and “ought” is “desire.” This is 
true not only for human beings but also for other animals. 
Aristotle makes this clear in The Movement of Animals where he 
explains the underlying logic of all voluntary animal movement, 
including human movement, as conforming by analogy to a 
“practical syllogism," by which a decision to act arises from the 
conjunction of knowledge and desire: I desire something; I know 
that a certain action will satisfy that desire; therefore, I 
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undertake the action. The modern biology of animal behavior 
could confirm this analysis of animal movement into three 
functions: knowing, desiring, and evaluating. All behaving 
organisms gather information (knowing) related to their needs 
(desiring) and then act according to their appraisal of the 
information in relation to their needs (evaluating) (Mason 1982). 
From this point of view, the biology of animal behavior must 
employ teleological or functional explanations. Animals act 
purposefully to satisfy their natural desires based on their 
information about the changing environments in which they live. 

Animal movement is inherently normative or value-laden 
insofar as animals cannot live without choosing between 
alternative courses of action as more or less desirable. Does 
not all animal movement, including human movement, assume that 
something is good insofar as it is desirable, and something is 
desirable insofar as it is good? Does it not seem absurd to 
imagine otherwise--that something could be good although utterly 
undesirable, or something could be desirable although utterly 
bad? This explains why the biology of human nature necessarily 
has moral implications, as indicated by the moral passions 
stirred by debates in human biology. If we find that we are 
naturally inclined to something or adapted for something, then we 
believe this helps us to know what is good for us. 

This does not mean identifying the human good with momentary 
or capricious impulses: we sometimes get what we think we desire 
only to discover it is not desirable. This common human 
experience of being mistaken about our desires and then 
regretting our mistakes confirms the reality of our basic desires 
as a part of our nature that cannot be willfully disregarded. We 
can be mistaken about what is desirable for us in three ways 
(Adler 1991). We can mistakenly desire something that is a 
partial good as if it were the only good. We can mistakenly 
desire something good as a means as if it were an end in itself. 
And we can mistakenly desire something that appears good although 
in fact it is harmful for us. When we realize we have made such 
mistakes about our desires, we feel regret, which both Aristotle 
(NE 1166a10-b25) and Darwin (1871:I, 87-92) regard as one of the 
distinguishing signs of human morality. Since goodness is the 
fullest satisfaction of all one's desires, absence of regrets is 
a sign of goodness. The good life would be a complete life 
without (or with very few) regrets. Deciding what it is we truly 
desire and ordering our often conflicting desires into a coherent 
pattern so that we do not regret our actions requires habituation 
and thought over a whole lifetime. 

This human ordering of natural desires over a complete life 
identifies human morality as different from, even though rooted 
in, animal movement. What we desire is a life planned to achieve 
the fullest satisfaction of our desires and the fullest 
development of our capacities over a whole life, which is what 
Aristotle calls eudaimonia, “happiness” or “flourishing.” 

Neither nonhuman animals nor children can enjoy happiness in this 
sense, because they lack the ability to order their actions in 


accord with a conception of a whole life well-lived. By nature 
human beings desire external goods (such as wealth), bodily goods 
(such as health, sensual pleasures, and beauty), and psychic 
goods (such as love, friendship, honor, and thinking). To pursue 
these goods in the right order, to the right degree, at the right 
time to avoid contradiction requires good habits of choice--the 
moral and intellectual virtues that Aristotle examines in the 
Ethics. Although there are analogies between these human virtues 
and the behavioral patterns of other animals, only human beings 
have the capacities for conceptual abstraction and symbolic 
communication, which Aristotle identifies as logos, and these 
capacities allow human beings to become moral agents who judge 
present actions in the light of past and future to conform to 
some enduring standard of a good life. 

Darwin would agree with Aristotle that moral choice and 
deliberation distinguish human beings from other animals, 
although the uniquely human faculty for moral reasoning serves 
social instincts shared with other animals (such as sexual 
bonding, parental care of the young, and acting for the good of 
one's community). Darwinian science deepens Aristotle's 
naturalistic account of ethics, however, by explaining the human 
repertoire of natural desires as an outcome of human evolutionary 
history (Darwin 1936b:471-95, 911-14; Darwin 1987:609-10, 619-20; 
Richards 1987:115-24, 206-19; Brown 1992). 

The basic structure of desires that characterizes the human 
species today probably arose among our hunter-gatherer ancestors 
(Herrick 1956, McShea 1990, Midgley 1978). The species-specific 
desires of human beings for what Aristotle identified as external 
goods, bodily goods, and psychic goods emerged in the prehistoric 
societies of the first members of Homo sapiens. Of course, our 
evolutionary ancestors did not invest money in stock markets, 
wear silk clothing, argue about postmodern architecture, or watch 
television soap operas. But like us they found pleasure in 
material possessions, bodily adornment, artistic activity, and 
story-telling, which belong to the enduring human pattern of 
motivation. 

Consider how the move from natural facts to moral values is 
illustrated in the moral debates surrounding sex differences, 
parental care for children, and slavery. 

The defenders of slavery had to argue that slaves were by 
nature so inferior in their capacities for thinking and choosing 
that enslavement was good for them as conforming to their natural 
needs. The opponents of slavery had to deny these factual claims 
about human inequality if they were to argue that slavery was 
wrong. Social reformers who have proposed abolishing the family 
have to argue that the traditional conventions of family life 
frustrate the natural human needs for freedom and equality. 
Defenders of the family must argue that the natural development 
of human beings depends on family attachments. 

In 1984, Stephen Jay Gould gave a lecture in South Africa 
with the title, “Human Equality is a Contingent Fact of History." 
In arguing for human equality as a biological fact, he tried to 


distinguish this from equality as a moral value. "I an, 
emphatically, not talking about ethical precepts," he insisted, 
“but about information in our best current assessment. ... I 
can only view equality of opportunity as inalienable, universal, 
and unrelated to the biological status of individuals” (1985: 
196-97). If this fact-value distinction means that what is good 
for human beings has no relation to human capacities or desires, 
the distinction is implausible. So implausible is it that even 
Gould cannot adhere to it consistently. In his lecture in South 
Africa, he said that if a species of australopithecines 
(Australopithecus robustus) had survived to the present, its 
existence would have created “all the ethical dilemmas of a human 
species truly and markedly inferior in intelligence (with its 
cranial capacity only one-third our own)" (1985:198). If 
biological facts have no moral implications, why would the 
existence of a humanlike species evidently inferior to Homo 
Sapiens present us with “ethical dilemmas"? Gould referred to 
South Africa as “the nation most committed to myths of 
inequality,” and he was surely disingenuous in claiming that he 
lectured the South Africans on the biological fact of equality 
without intending this to be a moral argument. Gould's lecture 
illustrates my general point: in the debate over equality, 
biological facts do have moral consequences. 

If the physical differences between the races (such as 
cranial capacity) were such that the adult members of one race 
lacked the minimal moral and intellectual abilities of the normal 
adult members of the other races, those of the inferior race 
could properly be treated as perpetual children who would benefit 
from the direction of human masters. Slavery is wrong because 
there is no inferior race like this. There are natural 
differences between human races just as there are natural 
differences between individuals of the same race. But these 
natural differences, both racial and individual, do not justify 
slavery because they fall within the normal range of variation in 
moral and intellectual capacities that defines the human species. 

The similarities between ant slavery and human slavery 
suggest that both for human beings and for ants slavery is a form 
of social parasitism in which slave-makers exploit their slaves 
through coercion and manipulation (Arnhart 1995b). But unlike 
ants, human beings resist the exploitation of slavery because it 
violates their natural moral sense as shaped by natural 
selection. That moral sense arises as a joint product of 
emotional capacities for feeling social passions such as anager 
and love and rational capacities for judging social principles 
such as kinship and reciprocity. Unlike slave ants, human slaves 
will resist exploitation and demand social cooperation based on 
kinship and reciprocity. Slavery is wrong because it means 
treating some human beings as if they were not human. 

Just as slavery can be condemned as contrary to human 
nature, the family can be defended as conforming to human nature. 
Some people scorn the nuclear family as an impediment to 
individual autonomy and communal harmony. Roberto Unger, for 
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example, a leader of the “critical legal studies" movement, 
acknowledges the child's need for “empathetic response," yet he 
insists that any particular pattern of family life is arbitrary. 
“There is no clear limit to the forms that the empathetic 
response may take or to the people who may provide it. The 
assignment to the father, the mother, or others, of fixed 
responsibilities in providing this response merely reflects a 
particular version of family life in a particular society” (Unger 
1984:152). 

If Unger means to imply that we could have a society in 
which no one would have “fixed responsibilities" for rearing 
children, we would have to wonder how this could be done without 
disastrous consequences. If he intends only to say that the 
assignment of “fixed responsibilities“ can vary, we would still 
have to wonder whether there are limits to such variability. We 
can surely encourage fathers and other members of the community 
to assume some of the responsibility for child-care, so that 
mothers can have more freedom of action. But the evidence of 
history and anthropology--as in the Israeli kibbutzim and 
nineteenth-century utopian communities in America--suggests that 
some form of parent-child bonding, either by itself or as the 
basic unit from which other familial structures are built, is 
usually necessary, so that any attempt to abolish exclusive 
marital and familial attachments is contrary to human nature 
(Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989; Muncy 1974; Murdock 1949; Stephens 1963; 
Tiger and Shepher 1975; Wilson 1993a). Plato's attempt in the 
Republic to abolish the family is one reason, as Aristotle 
argued, why his “city in speech" would have to fail (P 1260b25- 
62b37). 

As another illustration of the normative implications of 
natural desires and capacities consider the continuing debate 
among feminists over the moral implications of sexual identity. 
At one extreme, the “assimilationist" feminists claim that being 
male or female is almost completely a cultural construction, 
because men and women are identical in their nature as human 
beings. At the other extreme, the “difference” feminists claim 
that men and women are so different in their characteristic 
patterns of feeling and thinking that there is no common human 
standard. Somewhere in the middle, other feminists claim that 
men and women are the same in some important respects and 
different in others (Elshtain 1992). Doesn't this debate depend 
on determining how our sexual nature shapes our desires and 
capacities? 

Susan Okin, in developing her feminist theory of justice, 
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argues: "A just future would be one without gender. In its 
social structures and practices, one's sex would have no more 
relevance than one's eye color or the length of one's toes” 
(1989:171). But other feminists, like Martha Nussbaum (1992b), 
would insist that one's experience of being either male or female 
is more central to one's life than one's eye color or the length 
of one's toes. Shouldn't we say that, at least on this point, 
Nussbaum is closer to the truth than Okin, because the 
constitution of human nature is such that sexual identity is a 
more important influence on our natural desires and capacities 
than is the length of our toes? 


2. Natural freedom 

If human beings are endowed by nature with certain 
biological inclinations, does this deprive them of the freedom 
essential to their moral dignity? Insofar as modern biological 
science increases our knowledge of the natural causes of human 
behavior, does it suggest that our belief in human freedom is an 
illusion? 

If freedom means absolute indeterminacy or omnipotence-- 
perhaps the self-creating activity celebrated by the Sartrean 
existentialist--then the existence of biological inclinations 
would deny freedom. But this idea of freedom is nonsense. The 
only freedom that makes any sense is the chance to do whatever 
one has the desire and capacity to do within the range of desires 
and capacities that defines one's nature. 

The "blank slate" argument--the denial that human beings 
have any inborn tendencies and the claim that what we call 
instincts are products of environmental conditioning--fosters not 
human freedom but environmental determinism. It is also 
incoherent to assert that everything has to be learned, because 
if the very capacity for learning had to be learned, we could 
never begin to learn anything. What we need--and what 
Aristotelian naturalism provides--is an account of the complex 
interaction of inborn tendencies and social learning that 
constitutes human social and political life. 

Because Aristotle sees that what is most distinctive about 
human beings is the flexibility of their natural capacity for 
learning, he sees no conflict between their biological 
inclinations and their moral freedom. Although he believes moral 
action is uniquely human, because of the human capacities for 
symbolic abstraction and deliberate choice, he also regards moral 
action as sharing the same general, goal-seeking structure as all 
animal movement (DM 698a1-7, 700b4-2a21; NE 1141b14-23, 1142a23- 
33, 1143a35-b6, 1146b31-47b19; Nussbaum 1978). As with the 
movement of other animals, human beings are moved initially by 
innate biological dispositions, which constitute the fundamental 
structure of human motivation. But to develop their natural 
dispositions into moral conduct, human beings need the proper 
habituation and the proper judgment. Aristotle distinguishes 
between natural virtue (based on innate dispositions), moral 
virtue (based on individual habits and social customs), and 


virtue in the strict sense (based on prudential judgment) (NE 
1095a2-4, 1095b2-8, 1103a14-26, 1144b1-45a2, 1179b4-31; P 
1332a39-b8, 1334b15-17). Nature does not impose a strictly 
predetermined pattern on human action, but the natural desires 
and capacities of human beings do provide them with the materials 
that habit and reason can develop. “Hence virtues arise in us 
neither by nature nor contrary to nature; but by our nature we 
can receive them and perfect them by habituation" (NE 1103al4- 
25). 

Similarly, Darwin recognizes that while some animals are 
rigidly controlled by many special instincts, human beings have a 
few general instincts permitting great flexibility (1871:I, 85- 
86, II, 390-94; 1936b:480-81, 911-14; 1987:619-29). Most human 
instincts are typically “open"” in that their concrete expression 
will be influenced by individual habits, social learning, and 
mental judgment. Darwin believes human beings share with some 
other animals social instincts such as sexual bonding and 
parental care of the young. But the complex mental abilities of 
human beings allow them to reflect on their instincts and motives 
in ways that are impossible for any other species. This gives 
them a capacity for moral judgment and moral responsibility that 
is uniquely human. 

Does the modern discovery of the human genetic code and of 
how it shapes human nature suggest that human behavior cannot be 
truly free? Does the modern development of genetic technology 
suggest the possibility of changing and thus controlling human 
nature and human behavior? "If there is a genetic base to human 
nature," Robert Blank (1988:12) has argued, “and through genetic 
engineering we are able to break the code, there is nothing to 
stop us from controlling or changing the nature of what it means 
to be human." I would answer, however, that this presupposes a 
highly dubious conception of genetic determinism. The idea of 
the “genetic engineering” of life through “reprogramming” the 
“genetic code” rests on a simplifying computer metaphor that 
ignores the complex hierarchy of biological causation. The 
development, structure, and behavior of organisms arise from a 
complex interaction of factors at many levels, in which DNA 
cannot always be singled out as the only or even the primary 
cause. At even the simplest level, DNA's determination of the 
amino-acid sequence of a protein does not fully determine the 
structure or function of the protein. At more complex levels, 
the causal contribution of DNA is even less important (Black 
1991; Brauth, Hall, and Dooling 1991; Hubbard 1990; Newman 1988a, 
1988b; Salthe 1985; Scott 1989; Stent 1978, 1985). 

Consider the case of alcoholism, which Blank and others 
often cite as an illustration of a genetically controlled 
propensity that could be altered by genetic engineering. 
Although there probably is some genetic factor influencing 
alcoholism, the influence is slight in comparison with individual 
motivation and social circumstances (Fingarette 1988a, 1988b; 
Bower 1988a, 1988b). According to one study, for example, the 
children of alcoholic parents are almost four times as likely to 
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become alcoholics as are the children of non-alcoholic parents. 
But viewing the same statistics from another angle, one sees that 
most of the children of alcoholic parents (82%) do not become 
alcoholics. Moreover, most alcoholics do not have alcoholic 
parents. From experiments in which people are deceived about 
whether what they are drinking is alcoholic or not, it seems that 
the presence or absence of alcohol in the body might be less 
important than the beliefs of alcoholics about what they are 
drinking. 

Some scientific research suggests that people become 
alcoholics when they are motivated to acquire the habit of 
drinking alcohol, and so they give up their alcoholism when they 
are sufficiently motivated to change their habits, although as 
the habit of heavy drinking becomes stronger, the motivation to 
change must also become stronger to succeed. As Fingarette has 
argued, it is fallacious to assume that since certain biological 
phenomena are associated with alcoholism, these biological 
phenomena are the only causes of alcoholism. The body of an 
alcoholic might be abnormal in the way it metabolizes alcohol, 
but the metabolic process does not itself force the alcoholic to 
introduce alcohol into the body. The physical reactions to 
alcohol in the body occur only after the alcoholic has chosen to 
drink. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Traynor v. Turnage (1988), has endorsed this view of alcoholism 
as voluntary. The Court decided that it was reasonable for the 
Veteran's Administration to classify alcoholism as “willful 
misconduct." This sustains Aristotle's claim that alcoholics are 
ultimately responsible for their condition, because the habit of 
drinking excessively results from often choosing to drink 
excessively (NE 1113b22-14a30). 

Scientific research supports the general conclusion that 
medical treatment is often less important for health than is 
acquiring the good habits and character traits that assist the 
body's inclination to heal itself (Ornstein and Sobel 1987). 
Except in cases of severe genetic disorders, the primary causes 
that determine whether we live well or ill are not genetic but 
moral. The greatest threats to human happiness are usually not 
bad genes but bad habits. 

The crucial point here is the complexity of human nature as 
an interaction of genes and environment, in which genetic 
influences are only one of many factors. The idea of genetic 
engineering as having the potential to completely alter human 
nature is mistaken, therefore, insofar is it assumes that human 
nature is ultimately simple in its being completely determined by 
genetic mechanisms. 


3. Natural learning 

Acorn woodpeckers, found in many parts of the southwestern 
United States, have an unusual form of social organization 
(Stacey and Bock 1978). They live in large groups in which they 
breed communally, and in which the adults cooperate in feeding 
the young. Throughout the year, they hold and defend territories 
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within which they collect acorns. In the fall, they collectively 
store acorns in holes they have made for that purpose, which 
provide their food for the winter. Some individuals stay in the 
same group on the same territory for their entire lives. 

Some populations of acorn woodpeckers, however, have a4 very 
different kind of social organization. They do not live in 
groups or form lasting bonds with other individuals. Instead of 
breeding in groups, they form temporary mating pairs with no 
extended bonds between parents and offspring. In the fall, they 
migrate as solitary individuals for the winter. In the spring, 
they return to find new mates. 

The differences between these two patterns of social 
behavior seem to be adaptive responses to differences in the 
supply of acorns. When acorns are too scarce in the fall to 
sustain the birds through the winter, it is advantageous for them 
to migrate for the winter as individuals. When acorns are 
abundant enough in the fall to feed them over the winter, it is 
advantageous for them to collectively store acorns and defend 
their stores against competitors. 

Is this shifting between two forms of social organization 
instinctive or learned? It would seem to be both. It is 
instinctive in that these birds are innately endowed with a 
flexible range of potential social behavior. But it is learned 
in that the selection of any particular point on that range will 
depend upon the birds's gathering information about their 
ecological circumstances. Many other animals show this same 
capacity for social plasticity that some biologists call 
“behavioral scaling," in which natural selection has shaped a 
wide scale of variable behavior so that the animal is free to 
select any point on the scale based on environmental learning 
(Goldsmith 1991:109-12; Wilson 1975:19-21). 

In a similar way, the social behavior of human beings is 
both instinctive and learned, innate and environmental. The 
inborn range of human social behavior is wide enough to allow 
great diversity in human social adaptations to ecological 
circumstances as perceived through social learning. Still, the 
natural human repertoire of desires and capacities will incline 
human beings to learn some things rather than others, to learn 
some things faster and more easily than others, and to learn 
different things at different periods of the life-span. 

The traditional antithesis between instinct or nature as 
completely fixed and learning or nurture as completely flexible 
is false. All animal behavior arises from the interaction of 
genetic predispositions and environmental circumstances (Marler 
and Terrace 1984; Brauth et al. 1991). The nervous system 
mediates behavior, and learning alters the structure and function 
of the nervous system at all levels (Black 1991; Diamond 1988; 
Rakic 1991). Rather than separating instinct and learning, we 
might more properly say that animal behavior depends on 
“instincts for learning" (Gould and Marler 1984). Instead of 
asking whether some pattern of animal behavior is natural or 
learned, we should ask whether the behavior is naturally easy for 
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an animal to learn. As Socrates says in Plato's Republic (455b- 
c), the ease with which one learns something shows that one has a 
natural bent for that activity. 

Humans learning to speak and birds learning to sing 
illustrate the natural instincts for learning (Baker and 
Cunningham 1985; Catchpole and Slater 1995; Kuhl 1991; Marler 
199la, 1991b). Both humans and birds are inclined by nature to 
learn particular kinds of verbal signals in particular ways at 
particular periods in their lives. But exactly what they learn 
will depend upon their social training. Those deprived of the 
proper social training will not communicate in the normal way. 
And just as humans learn diverse languages, birds learn diverse 
dialects. This was seen by Aristotle (HA 535a28-36b24), and it 
was confirmed by Darwin (1936b:462-63, 704-14), who presented 
this as evidence that "an instinctive tendency to acquire an art 
is not peculiar to man." Steven Pinker (1994) has argued that 
modern linguistics supports Darwin's claim that human language is 
rooted in a natural “instinctive tendency to acquire an art," 
which thus shows that there is no absolute separation between 
instinct and learning, because the highly specialized neural 
mechanisms for learning language are instinctive products of 
natural selection. 

We often assume that human beings are unique in their 
dependence on nurture and artifice for the full development of 
their nature. That is not true. Chimpanzees, for example, 
acquire habits and skills that vary from one community to 
another. Tool-use is highly variable. In some chimpanzee 
communities, mothers teach their children how to crack nuts using 
stones suitable as anvils and hammers; in other communities, this 
is not done, although both the nuts and the stones are easily 
available (Boesch and Boesch 1989; Boesch 1991; Goodall 1986: 
560-64; McGrew 1992). In some groups, chimpanzees have learned 
to eat plants containing drugs to treat parasites and disease 
(Gibbons 1992b; Nishida 1990; Peterson and Goodall 1993). This 
supports Aristotle's claim that some nonhuman animals have 
discovered the medicinal use of drugs (HA 611b21-12a8). 

Some primates are by nature such intensely social animals 
that their natural development depends on social learning. For 
this reason, Wolfgang Kohler concluded, “it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that a chimpanzee kept in solitude is not a 
real chimpanzee at all" (1927:282). Harry Harlow's famous 
laboratory experiments with rhesus monkeys deprived of maternal 
bonding demonstrated how social deprivation impeded the emotional 
growth of such animals (Harlow 1986; Kraemer 1992). And Jane 
Goodall's observations of wild chimpanzees have shown the same 
social needs. To satisfy their natural desires and develop their 
natural capacities, chimpanzees must acquire social habits and 
social intelligence. They must learn from their mothers and 
other members of their community an intricate repertoire of 
social skills. “The infant is not born with built-in responses 
that will dictate his behavior in complex social situations," 
Goodall explains, “he learns by trial and error, social 


facilitation, observation and imitation, and practice” (1986: 
568). Like human beings, chimpanzees are cultural animals 
(Arnhart 1994; Wrangham et al. 1994). 

In the pursuit of their natural ends, all animals seek the 
conditions that will satisfy their desires and develop their 
capacities. For some animals this requires extensive learning 
and habituation, so that their nature is fulfilled through art. 
Human beings differ only in the complexity of their desires and 
capacities, and in their distinctive capacity for deliberately 
acting in the light of some conception of a whole life well- 
lived, which Aristotle and Darwin agree is unique to human beings 
as moral agents. Despite the cultural diversity of human 
societies, human nature manifests itself as a universal pattern 
of desires and capacities (Brown 1991; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989), 
which allows us to judge cultural practices as to how well they 
satisfy those natural desires and develop those natural 
capacities within the constraints of social and physical 
circumstances (McShea 1990; Midgley 1979; Nussbaum 1990, 1992a). 


4. Natural culture 

As human beings, we have both a nature and a history. By 
nature we are both similar to one another, insofar as we share 
those needs and powers that identify the human species, and 


different from one another, insofar as each of us is born with a 
distinct temperament. Our history is both individual, insofar as 
each of us has a unique life history, and social, insofar as 
members of the same social groups share the history of those 
groups. Because of these differences that arise from natural 
temperament, individual history, and social history, prudence 
dictates flexibility in judging how best to serve the desires and 
capacities of particular people in particular historical and 
ecological circumstances. Although there are natural standards 
of judgment rooted in human nature, approximating those standards 
in practice requires adaptation to variable circumstances. 

Some people believe, however, that our social diversity is 
so radical and so pervasive that there can be no universal human 
nature and consequently no universal standards of judgment 
(Sahlins 1976; Bock 1980). According to the cultural 
anthropology of Clifford Geertz, “there is no such thing as a 
human nature independent of culture," because we are “incomplete 
or unfinished animals who complete or finish ourselves through 
culture" (1973:49). John Dupre argues that, since the variety of 
human cultures produces a cultural variation within the human 
species comparable to the biological variation between different 
species, we cannot generalize about human behavior based on 
biological universals, because “humankind encompasses many human 
kinds" (1987:338). The same claim was made by Edmund Burke, in 
his Reflections on the French Revolution, when he praised ancient 
legislators for recognizing that through different social habits 
human beings become “as it were so many different species of 
animals“ (1955:215), which supports Burke's conservative defense 
of tradition and prejudice against the revolutionary standards of 
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natural human rights. 

Even Geertz, however, accepts “the psychic unity of mankind" 
as evidently true, because “there are no essential differences in 
the fundamental nature of the thought processes among the various 
living races of man" (1973:62). Dupre also asserts that the 
unity of the human species in certain cognitive capacities shows 
the falsity of racism, and he comments: “since many of the . 
contemporary examples of injustice have to do precisely with the 
way accidents of cultural history are taken as adequate grounds 
for unequal treatment, there are surely aspects of justice that 
can, and indeed must, be seen in a genuinely transcultural way" 
(1987:346). 

Why should we not say, then, that it is universally unjust 
for societies to sanction practices such as slavery, because this 
denies the psychic unity of humankind as animals capable of 
rational reflection and moral choice? To manage the problem of 
slavery prudently, as is the case for any serious moral problen, 
one must respect both the historical diversity and the biological 
unity of human life. Aristotle, Hugo Grotius, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Abraham Lincoln handled the problem of slavery in different 
ways because of their different historical circumstances. 
Biblical religion influenced Grotius, Jefferson, and Lincoln, but 
not Aristotle. Unlike Aristotle and Grotius, Jefferson and 
Lincoln were influenced by Lockean ideas and American 
constitutionalism. Yet despite these and many other divergent 
historical factors, all four men had to somehow accommodate the 
inherent contradiction of human slavery. Grotius, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln recognized that slavery was contrary to human nature. 

And even if one interprets Aristotle as thinking some slavery was 
natural, he could not develop this idea without exposing its 
intrinsic incoherence (Arnhart 1995b). 

Although the contradiction of slavery illustrates how the 
universality of human nature constrains moral judgment and sets 
abstract norms of justice, deciding how best to accommodate this 
contradiction demands a prudent assessment of the concrete 
circumstances. The historical situations of Jefferson and 
Lincoln permitted them to argue prudently for the “ultimate 
extinction” of slavery as at least a distant goal, but the 
different situations of Aristotle and Grotius did not permit 
that. There surely is some historical relativity here. Yet 
there is no absolute relativism as long as human nature sets the 
standards for prudent reform to approximate within the limits of 
the circumstances. This must be what Aristotle means when he 
affirms that “there is something that is just by nature, even if 
all is changeable” (NE 1034b29-30). 

Cultural relativists would deny that there are any natural 
standards for judging cultural practices. The wide range of 
cultural differences, they would argue, shows that there is no 
universal human nature, and thus there are no universal moral 
values. How we distinguish good and bad, just and unjust, 
depends on our culture. We often assume that the moral beliefs 
of our society manifest the perfection of human nature, and 
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therefore we regard societies radically different from ours as 
primitive. But this is unjustified since there are no natural 
norms for ranking some social practices as better or worse than 
others. The customs of foreign cultures that seem strange to us 
may serve very well the needs of the people in those cultures. 
Therefore, we should tolerate all customary practices so that we 
can understand them and even learn to respect them. 

Thus cultural relativism rests on at least four arguments. 
(1) There are no universal moral principles that would indicate a 
universal human nature. (2) All cultural practices are equally 
valid because they serve the needs of each culture. (3) There is 
no rationally defensible way to compare cultures so that we could 
rank them as better or worse. (4) Finally, all cultural 
practices are equally worthy of tolerance. (For this analysis, I 
am indebted to Henry Baglish [1981].) 

As an Aristotelian naturalist, I would agree that the 
fulfillment of human nature requires social habituation, and 
different societies adapted to different circumstances produce 
moral and political diversity. After all, Aristotle's Politics 
is the first treatise on comparative political regimes. 
Contemporary proponents of Aristotelian naturalism like Mary 
Midgley (1978) and Robert McShea (1990) continue to develop 
Aristotle's insight that although the natural desires and 
capacities of human beings are universal, the social formation of 
those desires and capacities varies according to the 
circumstances of each society. But it does not follow, as 
insisted by the cultural relativists, that we cannot compare and 
criticize cultures. 

(1) It is not true that there are no universal moral 
principles across different cultures. Anthropologist Ralph 
Linton (1952, 1954) maintains that anthropologists such as Ruth 
Benedict overlook universal values because they fail to 
distinguish between “conceptual values" and “instrumental 
values." Conceptual values are the most fundamental values at 
their most abstract and generalized levels. Instrumental values 
are the concrete, particular expressions of value that vary 
across cultures. Even Benedict concedes that studies of 
primitive cultures “help us to differentiate between those 
responses that are specific to local cultural types and those 
that are general to mankind" (1934:20). But she gives little 
attention to the latter. Conceptual values are universal, Linton 
explains, because they “stand in closest relation to the 
individual needs and social imperatives shared by all mankind" 
(1954:152). The moral principles found in some form in almost 
every culture correspond to individual and social needs inherent 
in human nature. Linton lists the following: property (both 
personal and communal ownership), reciprocity and fair dealing in 
social relations, social division of labor (the need for 
leadership), stable family life (permanence of matings, conjugal 
loyalty, parental care of the young, respect for parents), 
knowledge (learning of social roles; intellectual curiosity 
expressed in “useless” knowledge, games, and aesthetic activity), 
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and belief in supernatural beings. The anthropological evidence 
for the universality of such needs is extensive (Brown 1991; 
Davitt 1978; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989; Finnis 1979; Hatch 1983; 
Naroll 1983; Redfield 1962). 

(2) Although every customary practice probably does serve 
some human need in a society, for otherwise the practice would 
not endure for long, this does not make every custom equally 
valid. A customary practice might satisfy one desire only at the 
cost of frustrating many other desires. Practices that satisfy 
many different desires in a coherent manner are better than 
practices that do not. Furthermore, people may be mistaken about 
whether a practice truly does serve their desires. 

Consider, for example, the social custom of clitoridectomy 
and infibulation (Arnhart 1992:164-66). In some parts of the 
world, a young woman at puberty or earlier is required by 
tradition to have someone cut off her clitoris with a knife or 
razor. In many cases, the sides of the vulva are sewn together, 
leaving only a tiny hole for the flow of urine and menstrual 
blood. When she is married, the penetration of her husband's 
penis will slowly and painfully rip her open. Then, once she is 
pregnant, she may be sewn back up again. In addition to the 
pain, many women die from this; and all are deprived of sexual 
pleasure. Mothers insist that their daughters have this done 
because otherwise no man will marry them. Men demand it because 
they think it guards virginity and dampens the sexual appetite 
that might tempt a wife to infidelity. 

From the 1850s to the 1930s, some American and European 
physicians performed clitoridectomies to prevent the insanity 
they believed was caused by masturbation (Scull and Favreau 1986; 
Showalter 1985; Spitz 1952). Today female circumcision is 
customary in parts of Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast 
Asia, where 60 to 100 million women have undergone clitoridectomy 
and infibulation (Koso-Thomas 1987; Lightfoot-Klein 1989; Perlez 
1990). 

What should we say about this? Two possible responses are 
suggested by the comments of Dr. Herant Katchadourian (1985:32): 
“These practices, like male circumcision, have ancient roots. 

But while circumcision in no way incapacitates the male, it is a 
mutilating procedure in the female that seriously interferes with 
sexual function and poses serious health hazards. Yet the 
practice is defended on the grounds that cultures have the right 
to fashion their own rituals." If we call this practice female 
“mutilation,” are we merely expressing an arbitrary value 
judgment grounded in Western culture? Does cultural diversity 
deprive us of any universal standards for condemning such 
practices? If we permit male circumcision, must we also tolerate 
female circumcision? Or should we argue, as Dr. Katchadourian 
does, that circumcision does not “incapacitate” the male as it 
does the female, because clitoridectomy not only threatens her 
health but also “interferes with sexual function” by removing the 
only human organ whose sole function is pleasure? Implicitly 
this argument appeals to biological universals that transcend 


cultural relativity: because of their biological nature, all 
women in all cultures have natural desires and capacities that 
are frustrated by such a practice, which is thus contrary to 
women's nature. We would expect that feminists would want to 
argue the second position so that they could condemn this 
practice as one more manifestation of the patriarchal oppression 
of women. But those feminists who have adopted cultural 
relativism and have scorned appeals to biological nature in 
considering the meaning of human sexuality have no warrant for 
objecting to such a deeply rooted cultural tradition. 

As an example of the position of the cultural relativist, 
consider the stance taken by Stephen Marglin, an economist at 
Harvard University. Acting as a research advisor to an 
international institute on development economics sponsored by the 
United Nations, he suggests that female circumcision might be 
defended by Africans with the claim that uncircumcised women bear 
defective offspring. He explains that this reasoning “may be as 
well-grounded empirically as any proposition of Western science: 
if parents, uncles, aunts, grandparents--not to mention the 
larger society--believe that the offspring of uncircumcised women 
are inferior, these unfortunate children may be reared in just 
the fashion that confirm their inferiority" (1990:14). The 
general principle at work here, he contends, is manifested in 
every society, modern as well as traditional: “reality is 
socially constructed, and belief creates its own truth." 
Therefore, Westerners who condemn female circumcision are being 
ethnocentric. As Martha Nussbaum (1992a) has argued in reply to 
Marglin, feminists cannot challenge his position without 
appealing to some form of ethical naturalism. Female 
circumcision is wrong because it frustrates women's natural 
desires and capacities. 

It is possible that this practice originated as a way for 
Africans to control population in severely dry desert 
environments that would not support population increase. But 
there is evidence that this practice does not now serve this end. 
In fact, some people try to justify the practice as actually 
increasing female fertility. Some African myths teach that the 
clitoris is controlled by an evil power that must be cut away. 
Others teach that the clitoris is poisonous and will kill a man 
whose penis touches it. This and many of the other reasons 
offered for the practice of clitoridectomy are clearly incorrect, 
which is why many people have given up the practice as they have 
become more educated. The World Health Organization has tried to 
abolish the practice by educating people to recognize its dangers 
and to see that scientific methods of birth control are better 
(Lightfoot-Klein 1989). The very idea of “world health" as an 
international standard presupposes that the natural bodily and 
psychic needs of human beings constitute a universal standard for 
judging cultural practices. 

(3) Thus we can compare societies, or at least particular 
social practices, in judging how well they satisfy human needs. 
The Aristotelian naturalist would agree with the Burkean 
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conservative that social traditions that have lasted for a long 
time probably serve some human needs, and so prudence dictates 
that they “should not be changed for light and transient causes," 
as Jefferson says in the Declaration of Independence. But some 
societies make better use of their resources than others. Even 
within the same society, there are conflicting traditions 
competing with one another. Although many of the Islamic women 
practicing clitoridectomy believe it is required by their 
religion, the Koran says nothing about this; and many Islamic 
leaders oppose the practice as a legacy from a pre-Islamic 
tradition. If the cultural relativists were correct, it would be 
hard to understand how people can compare and rank divergent 
practices within their own society. It would be even harder to 
understand how people can choose to adopt practices from other 
societies that they judge better than their native customs. Many 
African women have welcomed modern science and medicine as an 
improvement in their lives. A woman who discovers that cutting 
off her clitoris is not necessary for her health and welfare is 
better off than one who doesn't. Of course, that does not mean 
that abolishing this practice will be easy or immediate so long 
as social prejudice supports it. But this does mean that we have 
a standard by which prudent reform can be attempted, even if only 
gradually. 

(4) Finally, the cultural relativist is right to think 
cultural tolerance is a value, but wrong to think this is the 
only or even the paramount value in judging cultures. We need to 
tolerate cultural differences because we need to understand 
different cultures, and we need to live together in peace with 
culturally diverse people. This does not require, however, that 
we refuse to make moral judgments. Toleration is not 
celebration. 

Lincoln could argue that while tolerating slavery in the 
American South where there was no practicable way to abolish it 
immediately, we should also recognize it as an evil to be 
abolished as soon as circumstances permitted. Similarly, the 
social traditions supporting clitoridectomy and infibulation may 
be so strong in some places that those practices might have to be 
tolerated for some time, but if we recognize these practices as 
evil, we can look for ways to abolish them as circumstances 
change, which is what reformers like those in the World Health 
Organization have done. 


5. Natural kinds 

In drawing moral conclusions from the facts of human nature, 
I assume that there is a human nature, that human beings share 
certain capacities and desires that distinguish the human species 
from other species. Is this Aristotelian understanding of 
species still defensible in the light of modern Darwinian 
biology? We know now that all human beings, even "identical" 
twins, are genetically and biochemically unique (Lewontin 1982; 
Williams 1956). We also know that all species are contingent, in 
the sense that present species have evolved from ancestral 
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species, and those now existing can become extinct. Does this 
deny the existence of species as stable realities? In fact, many 
scholars conclude that Darwinian science shows that species 
classification is a purely arbitrary convention with no basis in 
nature. 

As a man with medical training, Aristotle knew that each 
patient was unique, and so the meaning of health and disease 
varied according to the individual. “For the physician does not 
cure 'man' except in the incidental way, but Callias or Socrates 
or some other called by some individual name, who happens to be a 
man" (Meta 981a17). He emphasized that human beings differ in 
their natural needs insofar as they differ in age, sex, and 
temperament. But he knew that since human beings are both unique 
and similar, the relative importance of uniqueness or similarity 
depends on the circumstances. Although each human being is 
physically and psychically unique, neither medicine nor 
psychology would be possible if each human being were totally 
unique. Moreover, human beings could not live together as social 
and political animals if they were not fundamentally similar in 
their natural needs and powers (McShea 1990, chap. 3). 

Classifying animals into species based on their similarities 
and differences illustrates a fundamental feature of human 
knowledge: to make sense of things we must organize our 
particular sense impressions into general patterns. To recognize 
a dog I have to view this particular furry creature before me as 
a member of the class “dog.” Even the simplest perceptual 
knowledge would be impossible without the application of some 
universal idea to the evanescent data of the senses. Every 
common noun manifests this universalizing activity of the mind. 

Do we invent these universals and impose them on reality? 

Or do we somehow discover them in reality itself? This was the 
issue in the medieval philosophic debate between the 
“essentialists" (or “realists") and the “nominalists." The 
nominalists argued that universals have no real existence except 
as names invented by the human mind to organize sense experience: 
the world consists of atomic facts so that whatever patterns we 
see, based on the apparent likenesses and unlikenesses of things, 
are only the constructs of our minds. Many of the early modern 
philosophers in the Western world adopted this position. There 
is “nothing in the world universal but names,“ Thomas Hobbes 
declared, “for the things named are every one of them individual 
and singular" (Leviathan, chap. 4). 

Although this originated as an issue in logic and 
metaphysics, it had implications for biology. Until the 
nineteenth century, most biologists seemed to be essentialists in 
that they thought the classification of species manifested the 
fixed order of nature in “the great chain of being" (Lovejoy 
1936). A biologist was expected to identify an organism 
according to the natural essence that it shared with other 
members of its species. Obviously, this sort of thinking was an 
obstacle to the theory of evolution, which claims that species 
are not eternally fixed since they have evolved into their 
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present form and will continue to change in the future. It is 
understandable, therefore, that Darwin, in The Origin of Species, 
appeared to take a nominalistic position on the concept of 
species: "We shall have to treat species in the same manner as 
those naturalists treat genera, who admit that genera are merely 
combinations made for convenience. This may not be a cheering 
prospect; but we shall at least be free from the vain search for 
the undiscovered and undiscoverable essence of the term species” 
(1859:485; 1936a:371). Some scholars interpret this Darwinian 
denial of essentialism to mean that since Homo sapiens is a 
historically contingent entity, like every other species, there 
is no such thing as human nature (Hull 1978). 

I would argue, however, that, despite the impression 
conveyed by some passages in Darwin's writings, evolutionary 
biology does not deny the natural reality of species. In fact, 
evolutionary theory provides the best biological explanation of 
the existence of species. Yet this evolutionary account of 
species is neither strictly essentialist nor strictly nominalist. 

In the essentialist tradition of biological classification, 
logical division was used to classify organisms into genera and 
species. The system of Carl Linnaeus was the high point of this 
tradition. Contrary to the common view, Aristotle did not 
originate this method. On the contrary, he criticized the 
artificiality of applying logical division to biological 
phenomena (PA 642-44b22); and thus, as Ernst Mayr (1982) has 
indicated, Aristotle anticipated the modern Darwinian criticisms 
of essentialist classification. Aristotle's biology was 
misinterpreted in the Middle Ages by those who viewed his logical 
concept of “species" as a biological concept and by the influence 
of Biblical creationism. One commentator explains: “The creation 
of 'kinds' in the Biblical account of creation was identified 
with the species of Aristotle's logic, and the result ‘the 
creation of fixed species' is assumed in the classificatory 
scheme of Linnaeus in the eighteenth century" (Buchanan 1972, 
141). 

Aristotle noticed how slight the differences are between 
Similar species. Sea-squirts, for instance, 

differ but slightly in their nature from plants, 

and yet they are more like animals than are the 

sponges, for these completely have the character 

of plants. For nature passes in a continuous 

sequence from lifeless things to animals, through 

living things that are not animals, so that the 

differences between neighboring groups seem very 

small because they are so close. (PA 681a10-15) 
He recognized many intermediate species that stand between water- 
animals and land-animals (such as dolphins, whales, and seals) or 
between land-animals and birds (such as bats and ostriches) (PA 
697a15-97b26). After comparing humans as bipeds with the 
quadrupeds, he observed that apes are intermediate between the 
two, being like a biped in having no tail but like a quadruped in 
having no buttocks (PA 689b32-34). 


We might see this as evidence of evolution, but Aristotle 
never developed a theory of evolution because of his heavy 
reliance on direct observation: we can see the similarities and 
differences between human beings and apes, but we cannot see apes 
and human beings evolving from common ancestors. With Darwin's 
help, we can “see” the evolution of species only by inference 
from indirect evidence such as the fossil record. As Darwin 
concedes, his arguments depend on plausibility rather than proof 
(Darwin 1936a:13, 62, 70, 102, 133-39, 145-46, 151, 248-49, 254, 
353; 1936b:495, 908-9; 1892:55-56; Ruse 1973, 96-121). 

In contemporary terms, we could say that Aristotle was 
concerned with ontogeny rather than phylogeny. He wanted to 
explain the functional adaptations of species to their 
environment rather than the evolutionary origin of those 
adaptations. 

Even though Aristotle thought some of the boundaries between 
species were fuzzy, he clearly regarded the distinct species as 
real entities of nature (PA 644a24-27). Darwin would have to 
agree. In his criticisms of Linnaeus's “natural system" of 
Classification, Darwin affirmed the natural reality of species by 
claiming that only evolutionary biology could uncover the natural 
basis of classification. He insisted that “the characters which 
naturalists consider as showing true affinity between any two or 
more species, are those which have been inherited from a common 
parent." Therefore, “community of descent is the hidden bond 
which naturalists have been unconsciously seeking, and not some 
unknown plan of creation, or the enunciation of general 
propositions, and the mere putting together and separating 
objects more or less alike." All true classification “must be 
strictly genealogical in order to be natural" (Darwin 1859:420; 
1936a:323). In thus seeking a “natural system" of classification 
based on natural affinities of organisms as they are related by 
phylogenetic descent, Darwin was closer to Aristotle than to the 
nominalists (Sloan 1972, 1985). 

Denying the historical permanence of species, as the 
Darwinian must, does not deny the reality of species as natural 
kinds. Although species are not eternally fixed, since they have 
evolved from ancestral species, that does not make them any less 
real during the time of their existence. As Gould would say, 
"Species are stable entities with very brief periods of fuzziness 
at their origin" (1980:213). The very practice of biological 
science presupposes that the distinctions between species are 
real distinctions in nature. In the twentieth century, 
biologists have employed different ways of classifying organisms- 
-such as genetic similarity, morphological similarity, common 
ancestors, and reproductive isolation. But when these various 
criteria coincide in identifying individual organisms as 
belonging to one species, it is reasonable to regard this species 
as a natural kind (Ruse 1987). From the Darwinian view, a 
species is neither the manifestation of an eternal essence, as 
the essentialists would claim, nor simply an arbitrary collection 
of individuals, as the nominalists would claim. 
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The natural reality of species is confirmed by the 
remarkable uniformity across cultures in the “folk 
classifications" of species as studied by biological 
anthropologists (Berlin 1992; Atran 1990). This confirms the 
wisdom of Aristotle who believed that, in comparison with the 
abstract logical schemes of theorists, the common-sense 
classifications of ordinary people were usually closer to the 
truth because they were usually rooted in direct experience (PA 
643b10-15). The folk classification of Aristotle's day made some 
errors--such as classifying bats as birds and whales as fish--but 
Aristotle could easily correct these errors while accepting the 
general validity of popular classification. 

I would argue, therefore, that a Darwinian view of species 
sustains Aristotelian naturalism: there really is a human nature, 
which includes a species-specific repertoire of desires and 
capacities, and we can judge moral and political practices by how 
well they conform to those natural desires and capacities. 

It might seem that I have just introduced a form of moral 
relativism (Sorenson 1988). If the good is the desirable, and 
the desirable varies according to the natural desires of each 
species, the good differs from one species to another: what is 
good for human beings is not necessarily good for other species 
and is therefore not simply good. Furthermore, if we accept 
Darwin's theory of evolution, then the human species, like any 
other species, is not eternal but a contingent result of 
evolutionary history that can pass away; and therefore the human 
good as relative to the needs of the human species is also 
contingent. 

The first point--that what is good varies according to the 
species--should not disturb us unless we believe the objective 
reality of the human good depends on its being a cosmic good. It 
is sensible to recognize, as Aristotle does, that the term “good" 
has as many senses as the term “being,” and “being” has as many 
senses as “healthy” (NE 1003a33-b15, 1096a24). Whatever is 
befitting to something is good for it, and therefore goodness 
varies according to the nature of each thing. The goodness of 
life is rendered no less real by being relative to each species: 
“The good is not the same for all animals, but is different in 
the case of each" (NE 1141a31-32). We can see that in those 
respects as to which we differ from other animals, what is good 
for us is not good for them. Yet this in no way diminishes the 
objective reality of the good for us as conforming to our nature. 

The second point--that the good of a species exists only as 
long as the species exists--should not disturb us unless we 
believe the objective reality of the human good depends on its 
being an eternal good. Even if species are not eternally fixed 
but have evolved from ancestral species, that does not make them 
any less real for as long as they endure. That human beings came 
into existence at all and that they came into existence as the 
kind of beings they are may be contingent outcomes of an 
evolutionary process that could have turned out differently. But 
that human beings now exist and exist with the nature they have 
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means that we can judge as good whatever conforms to their nature 
and as bad whatever does not. 

As Aristotle said in response to Plato, “the Idea of the 
Good will not be any more good because it is eternal, seeing that 
a white thing that lasts for a long time is not whiter than a 
white thing that lasts for a day" (NE 1096b3-5). Something good 
for us because it serves a natural human need is no less good if 
our species survives for only a few hundred thousand years. If a 
huge meteorite were to collide with the earth tomorrow and kill 
us all, wouldn't we still have to say it was good while it 
lasted? 


6. Natural teleology 

To appeal to nature as a source of moral norms implies a 
teleological conception of nature as having ends, goals, or 
purposes. When Aristotle claims that man is by nature the most 
political animal, he explicitly invokes a natural teleology: 
political life is natural for man because it is the end or goal 
(telos) of his development, and “nature is an end" (Pol 1252b28- 
53a19). Any notion of natural right or natural law depends on a 
teleological understanding of nature. 

According to Leo Strauss, in Natural Right and History, 
“natural right in its classic form is connected with a 
teleological view of the universe. All natural beings have a 
natural end, a natural destiny, which determines what kind of 
operation is good for them" (1953:7). Strauss argues that the 
crucial problem for natural right is that modern natural science 
seems to have refuted teleology. “The fundamental dilemma, in 
whose grip we are, is caused by the victory of modern natural 
science. An adequate solution to the problem of natural right 
cannot be found before this basic problem has been solved" 
(1953:8). I agree with Roger Masters (1987, 1989), however, that 
Strauss is wrong in suggesting that the question of teleology 
depends on physics or astronomy, because Aristotle's teleology is 
primarily biological, and so the question is whether teleology is 
necessary for explaining living nature. 

Like every idea in Aristotle's philosophic work, his “four 
causes" are refinements of common-sense experience. When we 
examine something made or produced by human beings, we naturally 
ask four questions. What is it (formal cause)? What is it made 
of (material cause)? Who or what made it (efficient cause)? And 
what is it made for (final cause)? We would ask similar 
questions about the works of nature, although we might wonder 
about the question of purpose. 

Is it reasonable to ask what daisies and dogs are made for? 
To avoid personifying nature as a conscious being with 
intentions, we could say that the final cause for plants and 
animals is tied to the formal cause: the end or purpose for a 
daisy or a dog is the fullest and most appropriate development of 
its potential form. The growth of the daisy or the dog to its 
mature form somehow fulfills nature's goal. Or should we rather 
say that, since nature is fully governed by the material laws of 
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physics and chemistry, the “forms” and "ends" of nature have no 
causal force of their own, because they are only the effects of 
material and efficient causes? This apparently metaphysical 
issue has implications for our moral and political reasoning, 
because how we resolve this issue will influence, if not decide, 
the question of whether human purposefulness can be rooted in 
nature, which is the critical question for assessing ethical 
naturalism. 

Allan Gotthelf (1975, 1987) has shown that there are at 
least three interpretations of Aristotle's conception of final 
causality. First, it is often assumed that Aristotle's final 
causes presuppose the action of some immaterial, vital force, 
which modern critics can easily dismiss as mystical nonsense. 
Yet although Aristotle does sometimes speak of nature as acting 
like an artisan, he intends this to be taken metaphorically 
rather than literally. While believing that art imitates nature, 
he never infers from this that nature's activity requires the 
conscious, intentional action of some supernatural or cosmic 
agent. The final cause of a natural object exists in the object 
itself. Nature works not like a shipbuilder building a ship, 
Aristotle explains, but like a doctor doctoring himself (Ph 
199b30-32). 

A second interpretation of Aristotle's notion of final 
causality, advanced by those who want to reconcile Aristotelian 
teleology and modern reductionist materialism, is that 
Aristotle's final cause is not really a cause but only a 
heuristic concept to make certain natural phenomena intelligible 
to us, although in reality nature is ultimately reducible to 
material and efficient causes. This view overlooks, however, the 
many passages in Aristotle's writings where he clearly denies 
such materialist reductionism. 

I think Gotthelf is right in defending a third 
interpretation, according to which Aristotle's final causality 
denotes natures's irreducible potential for form. A careful 
reading of the pertinent texts, particularly the first section of 
the Parts of Animals and the second book of the Physics, suggests 
that the development, structure, and functioning of a living 
organism manifest the actualization of its potential for organic 
form, an actualization that depends upon, but is not reducible 
to, the natural potentialities of its material elements. For 
example, the growth of a human embryo requires the actualization 
of certain material constituents (flesh, blood, food, and so on), 
but the actualization of the potential for human form in the 
embryo cannot be accounted for completely as a sum of the 
actualizations of its material elements. Insisting that nature 
works through formal and final causes as well as material and 
efficient causes, with each factor being indispensable but 
insufficient on its own, Aristotle follows the suggestion of 
Socrates in Plato's Phaedo (96a-99d, 103a-e) that natural 
causality is irreducibly heterogeneous in combining matter and 
form, necessity and intelligibility, body and mind. 

To speak of the causal power of organic form and nature's 
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striving for ends may sound old-fashioned today in an age of 
neuroscience and biotechnology, when every manifestation of life, 
including the human soul, seems explicable as an outcome of a 
purely mechanistic process. Yet, I would argue, far from 
refuting Aristotle's teleology, modern biology confirms living 
nature's irreducible potential for form. If Aristotle's 
teleology is, as one commentator on the Physics says, “nothing 
but his claim that all natural beings are self-maintaining 
wholes" (Sachs 1995:247), then modern biology supports such 
teleology. 

Does nature work by necessity or for purposes? Aristotle 
would say, both. “Everything that occurs is done either because 
it is necessary or because it is better" (GA 717a15-16). By 
“necessary nature” certain things occur by necessity, things that 
“rational nature” can use for some purpose (PA 663b23-24). We 
can accept Aristotle's biological teleology while still giving 
material causes their proper weight. In affirming nature as form 
and purpose, Aristotle also affirms nature as matter and 
necessity. When by some natural necessity nature's end is not 
reached, this is contrary to nature in one sense but according to 
nature in another sense (GA 770b10-16). A deformity in the 
development of an animal is unnatural in that the usual end of 
such development has not been fulfilled, but it is natural 
insofar as even a deformity has natural physical causes. "A 
monstrosity is not necessary with reference to the purposive or 
final cause, but as an accident it is necessary" (GA 767b13-14). 

Aristotle does not think every variation is perfectly 
adapted to some purpose. Nature sometimes has to make awkward 
adjustments (PA 648a14-19, 658b26-59a37, 662b23-63a17, 694a14- 
94b12). For example, elephants are so large and heavy that their 
feet can serve only as supports, and they must use their trunks 
to do some things that other animals would do with their 
forefeet. Thus a nose must be used like a foot. Some biological 
processes and entities arise as necessary effects without serving 
any definite purpose. The excretions of the stomach and 
intestines illustrate this. “For although nature sometimes uses 
even residues for some benefit, yet we ought not for that reason 
to look for some purpose in all cases" (PA 677a15-18). 

“Hypothetical necessity" is part of a teleological 
explanation, but “simple necessity” is not. The “hypothetical 
necessity” by which an eye is formed with the capacity for vision 
serves a natural end. The “simple necessity" by which an eye is 
determined to be blue or brown need not serve any end (GA 778al16- 
35). Aristotle would agree, therefore, with those Darwinian 
biologists, like Gould and Lewontin (1979), who warn against the 
assumption that nature always achieves perfect adaptations. 

The wisdom of Aristotle's combination of teleological and 
mechanistic explanations is confirmed by the success of many of 
his biological theories. One paramount example is his 
explanation of how embryonic development follows a potential 
pattern in the embryo. 

It is clear that there is something that makes the 
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parts of the embryo, but this does not exist as a 
definite individual, nor does it exist in the semen at 
first already perfect. But how does each part arise? 

. whatever arises by nature or by art arises by 
something actually existing out of that which is 
potentially such a being. (GA 734b17-22) 

To explain how parents act as efficient causes in determining the 
development of an embryo, Aristotle offers an analogy with 
mechanical puppets (734b9-17). Even at rest the automaton has a 
potentiality for a pattern of motion fixed by its internal 
mechanism. Similarly, parents have implanted a potential pattern 
of development in the embryo. 

One of the greatest controversies in the history of 
embryology was the conflict between the theoretical proponents of 
“preformation" and “epigenesis." According to the first theory, 
a fertilized egg contains a tiny adult that grows in size without 
any structural changes. According to the other, the egg is 
amorphous at the beginning, and the development is a gradual 
differentiation of parts leading to the adult. Biologists 
finally resolved this controversy by finding some truth in both 
theories. Mayr (1982:106) explains: “the epigenesists were 
correct in stating that the egg at its beginning is essentially 
undifferentiated, and the preformationists were correct that its 
development is controlled by something preformed, now recognized 
as the genetic program." So after thousands of years of debate, 
biologists now agree that Aristotle was essentially correct: we 
cannot explain the development of unorganized matter into a 
complex organism unless we see that some potential “form" (eidos) 
is thereby actualized as the “end” (telos) of the growth. We can 
understand why Max Delbruck, a Nobel Prize winner in molecular 
biology, once gave a lecture with the title “How Aristotle 
Discovered DNA" (1976). 

There are good reasons for separating this immanent 
teleology of living bodies from Aristotle's cosmic teleology of 
the heavenly bodies (Lennox 1992, 1993; Nussbaum 1978:93-99, 121- 
42). Of course, modern science has shown that life on earth does 
depend on a complex combination of cosmic events (Barrow and 
Tipler 1986). The elements of life--such as hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and phosphorus--had to be generated by a 
complex cosmic process. Life as we know it continually depends 
on the energy of the sun as captured in photosynthesis. But that 
these and many other cosmic events necessary for life were 
teleologically ordered seems implausible, at least from the 
perspective of modern science. 

Even from Aristotle's point of view, the heavenly spheres 
cannot completely determine biological generation “because of the 
indeterminateness of matter and because of the many principles of 
generation" (GA 778a5-9). Moreover, he explains, in contrast to 
our observational knowledge of the perishable phenomena of plants 
and animals, we can have little direct knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies (PA 644b21-45a37). He concedes that his account of the 
eternity and divinity of the celestial spheres depends on 
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traditional religious opinions handed down from ancient times (DC 
270b1-26, 279b4-12, 283a30-b6, 284b1-5, 291b24-28; Meta 1074bl1- 
14). Moses Maimonides inferred that Aristotle knew his arguments 
for the eternity of the world were not scientific or philosophic 
demonstrations but rhetorical appeals to popular opinions (The 
Guide of the Perplexed I, 15). In the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1099b8-24), Aristotle quickly rejects the thought that human 
happiness is a gift of the gods. And in the Politics (1252b24- 
28, 1268b34-69a14), he denigrates ancestral religious beliefs, 
and recommends that in the best political community, religious 
activity would be regulated for the sake of its political utility 
(1322b18-30, 1329a27-34, 1331b4-6). The power of the gods over 
the generation of life is only indirect: since it is important 
for pregnant women to exercise daily, legislators should require 
them to walk every day to the temples of the gods of childbirth 
(1335b14-16). 

Aristotle's biological teleology cannot be cosmic, because 
to explain a natural occurrence through its final cause is to 
explain “why it was better in this way--not absolutely, but 
relative to the substance of each thing” (Ph 198b8). The term 
“good" has as many senses as the term “being,” and “being” has as 
many senses as “healthy” (NE 1003a33-b15, 1096a24). The goodness 
of life, therefore, is relative to each species. “The good is 
not single for all animals, but is different in the case of each" 
(NE 1141a31- 32). 

As human beings, we naturally take an “anthropocentric" 
perspective; but to do this does not dictate a cosmic hierarchy 
of ends. In ethics and politics, “we must speak about the good, 
and about what is good not simply, but for us“ (MM 1182b3-5). 
From this point of view, plants exist for the sake of animals, 
and the other animals exist for the good of man (Pol 1256b15-27). 
Similarly, in biology, we start with human biology as 
paradigmatic for the rest of living nature. “For the currencies 
are reckoned with reference to what is best known to a people, 
and so in other fields. But man of all animals is by necessity 
the one best known to us" (HA 491a20- 23). Yet we can still 
recognize the many respects in which other animals are naturally 
superior to us. With respect to sensory powers, for instance, 
except in the sense of touch, man's senses are inferior to those 
of many other animals (HA 494b15-18). 

Those commentators who claim that Darwin refuted teleology 
(for example, Ghiselin 1984) commonly assume that there are only 
two forms of teleological reasoning--either natural theology, in 
which the design in nature is regarded as evidence for a divine 
creator, or mystical vitalism, in which the purposeful order of 
nature is explained as the work of some immaterial force or 
agent. But this ignores the kind of teleological argument 
developed in the tradition of functional morphology, a tradition 
that includes Karl Ernst von Baer, E. S. Russell, Adolf Portmann, 
and Michael Polanyi (Grene 1968, 1974; Lauder 1982; Lenoir 1989; 
Russell 1916). The functional morphologists begin with the facts 
of organic form and function as biological phenomena that depend 
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upon, but are not reducible to, the laws of physics and 
chemistry. The purposive organization and goal-directedness of 
organisms require explanatory principles that go beyond the laws 
of physics and chemistry, although they do not violate those 
physical laws. For biological science, therefore, teleological 
explanations and mechanistic explanations do not contradict but 
rather supplement one another, because they work at different 
levels of biological reality. 

For example, to explain the eye, we would need a causal 
explanation of the physiological mechanisms in the operation of 
the eye. But this by itself tells us nothing about the function 
of the eye, which is to see. To account for that function, we 
need a teleological explanation. To explain the evolution of the 
human eye or of the different kinds of eyes possessed by other 
animals, we would need a teleological explanation of how various 
optical mechanisms were adapted for various forms of vision that 
would promote the reproductive success of certain organisms. The 
physiological account explains how an eye operates. The 
teleological account explains why it operates as it does. 
Indeed, the explanation of such complex functionality of design 
as the outcome of natural selection is the primary concern of 
modern Darwinism (Dawkins 1986; Williams 1966). Thus, we could 
say that Darwin's explanation of biological adaptation as the 
result of natural selection established a scientific teleology 
(Ayala 1968, 1970; Binswanger 1992; Dobzhansky et al. 1977; 
Lennox 1992; Mayr 1988). 

Although biologists rarely endorse teleology explicitly, 
because of the concept's association with vitalism and theology, 
teleological reasoning permeates modern biology. For instance, 
one of the most important general concepts in biology is 
homeostasis (Cannon 1932). All organisms have some ability to 
maintain a stable internal balance despite changes in their 
surroundings. The homeostasis of the human body includes many 
factors, such as maintaining an internal temperature within a 
narrow range of a few degrees despite great changes in external 
temperature. Homeostasis is a teleological concept because it 
assumes goal-directed causality. This was made explicit by Hans 
Selye (1976:355-66), who used teleological reasoning about 
homeostasis to develop the physiological concept of stress. 

Even when biologists rely on the mechanistic explanations of 
biochemistry, they must put these within a framework of 
functional teleology. For instance, the very possibility of 
animal life evolving depends on the high efficiency of cells in 
extracting chemical energy from organic molecules by oxidizing 
them. An essential part of this oxidative respiration is a 
sequence of chemical reactions known as the citric acid cycle 
(also called the Krebs cycle), which extracts the energetic 
electrons that are used to make ATP (adenosine triphosphate), 
which is the fuel for cell metabolism in all organisms. The 
chemist can explain to the biologist how these reactions occur. 
But the biologist also needs an explanation for why these 
particular reactions occur in this particular series. This 
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demands a functional explanation in terms of the goals of the 
organism. In one of the most widely-used and respected textbooks 
in biology, one finds the following comment: "The citric acid 
cycle represents one of the best examples of how a biochemical 
pathway can be organized to accomplish a sophisticated goal. It 
is clever, efficient, and, as chemistry, beautiful” (Raven and 
Johnson 1992:170). 

Darwinian theory surely does away with any cosmic teleology 
by which the universe as a whole would be seen as ordered to some 
end. The principle of natural selection explains the adaptation 
of species without reference to any forces guiding nature to 
secure a cosmic scale of perfection. Yet, although the 
evolutionary process does not serve goals, the organisms emerging 
from that process do. Darwin's biology does not deny--rather, it 
reaffirms--the immanent teleology displayed in the striving of 
each living being to fulfill its specific ends (Lennox 1992, 
1994). It can be argued that “the only ‘teleology' Darwin 
criticized was that represented in creationist ideas of special 
divine providence," and therefore his biology does not deny “the 
empirical teleology of self-organizing beings" (Cornell 
1986:420). The hackneyed examples are still valid: acorns still 
grow into oak trees and puppies into dogs. Reproduction, growth, 
feeding, healing, courtship, parental care for the young--these 
and many other activities of organisms are goal-directed (Russell 
1945). Biologists cannot explain such processes unless they ask 
about their ends or purposes, and thus they must still look for 
“final causes." 

Since the term “teleology” is commonly associated with 
cosmic purposiveness, some biologists prefer the term “teleonomy" 
to designate the goal-directed character of living beings 
(Pittendrigh 1958). "A teleonomic process or behavior," Mayr 
(1988:45) explains, “is one which owes its goal-directedness to 
the operation of a program," and this is one of the pervasive 
characteristics of life. The modern biological understanding of 
teleonomy as governed by the genetic program of DNA confirms and 
deepens Aristotle's insights. Adopting Delbruck's idea, Mayr 
contends that 

it is quite legitimate to employ modern terms like 
genetic program for eidos where this helps to 
elucidate Aristotle's thoughts. .. . Aristotle 
saw with extraordinary clarity that it made no 
more sense to describe living organisms in terms 
of mere matter than to describe a house as a pile 
of bricks and mortar. Just as the blueprint used 
by the builder determines the form of a house, so 
does the eidos . .. give the form to the 
developing organism, and this eidos reflects the 
terminal telos of the full-blown individual. 
(1988:56) 

On the other hand, it might seem that, far from confirming 
Aristotle's biological teleology, the discovery of DNA--and of 
the complex mechanism by which the interaction of DNA, RNA, and 
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other factors guide the assembly of proteins from amino acids-- 
actually refutes Aristotle. After all, doesn't this allow the 
molecular biologist, at least in principle, to reduce biology to 
physics and chemistry by explaining life as a mechanism governed 
by the genetic code of DNA, which itself is reducible to physical 
and chemical interactions? 

This ignores the irreducible hierarchy of biological 
phenomena, which does in fact sustain Aristotle's conception of 
teleology (Anderson 1972; Salthe 1985). As just indicated, the 
biological reduction of formal and final causes to material and 
efficient causes rests on two ideas: nature as a mechanism and 
DNA as conveying information through a code. Each of these 
ideas, as Michael Polanyi (1968; Polanyi and Prosch 1975) has 
argued, presumes levels of complexity in which the higher levels 
cannot be fully accounted for in terms of the lower. The 
biological reductionist assumes that, since organisms are 
mechanisms, and mechanisms obey physical and chemical laws, 
organisms must also be fully explained by such laws. This 
reasoning fails, however, because mechanisms are not fully 
accountable through physical and chemical laws. The physical and 
chemical interactions within a machine must obey the laws of 
physics and chemistry. But at a higher level of organization, 
the principle of a mechanism's design determines the structure or 
boundary conditions within which the physical and chemical 
interactions occur. 

Machines are human artifacts by which human beings harness 
the laws of physics and chemistry to serve human purposes. To 
understand a machine we must understand not only the interactions 
of its physical and chemical elements, but also the organization 
of these elements for achieving a goal. Explaining the physical- 
chemical laws that govern a clock or an automobile will not 
explain these objects as machines if we do not understand their 
functions. A machine can fail to achieve its goal. But when a 
clock fails to measure time accurately, or a car fails to provide 
proper transportation, the laws of inanimate nature have not 
failed to operate. Rather, the failure is in the breaking down 
of the structure of the machine so that it does not harness the 
inanimate forces of nature for useful work. The principles of 
the machine's functional design presuppose, but are not fully 
reducible to, the principles of the natural forces harnessed by 
the machine. Mechanistic explanations must include teleological 
explanations that refer to the goals or functions of machines, by 
which we judge their success or failure. We thereby invoke 
principles of organization that transcend inanimate nature. 

The same kind of hierarchy holds true for DNA as conveying 
information. If DNA were completely determined by physical- 
chemical laws, it could not function as a code. This must be so, 
because the material carrier of a code musi be physically and 
chemically neutral (more or less) to the code it carries. For 
example, as I write this paper, I must harness the physical and 
chemical properties of paper and ink to convey my ideas 
symbolically; but the syntax and the semantics of the symbols on 
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the page are not governed by the chemistry of ink blots on paper. 
A chemist who did not understand English would not be able to 
interpret my writing just by doing a chemical analysis of the ink 
on the paper. Similarly, the sequence of nucleotide bases in a 
DNA chain can convey information only if the sequence has not 
been simply determined by physical-chemical laws. If the 
patterns of ink blots on my paper or the patterns of a DNA series 
were fully explainable by physical-chemical laws, such patterns 
could not carry information. The success of a living organism, 
like the success of a piece of writing, requires the organization 
of meaningless matter into meaningful form. 

Teleological reasoning is necessary at all levels of the 
organization of a living being. But for ethical naturalism the 
primary concern is at the level of animal movement. Animals move 
to satisfy their natural desires based on some information about 
the threats and opportunities in their environment. Any complete 
explanation of animal movement must include some notion of 
relative success or failure of the animal in satisfying its 
desires in different environments. 

The same is true for human movement except that the human 
cognitive capacity for gathering and assessing information 
through abstract social symbols intensifies the social evolution 
of human beings, and consequently any reasonable explanation of 
human movement includes some judgment of the relative success or 
failure of different societies in satisfying human desires in 
different environments. We cannot explain social practices such 
as slavery, familial attachments, or female circumcision without 
some prudential judgment of moral achievement or failure. If we 
defend these practices, we must argue that in the circumstances 
in which they occur they conform better to human desires and 
capacities than their alternatives. If we condemn these 
practices, we must argue that since they frustrate human needs, 
either they should be immediately changed, or they should be 
changed as soon as circumstances permit. If we tried to avoid 
either defending or condemning, we could not understand these or 
any other social practices, because every social practice is a 
pattern of thought and action that has some end, goal, or 
purpose, so that any explanation necessarily includes some 
assessment of its success in attaining its purpose in harmony 
with the purposes of other social practices. 


CONCLUSION 
James Q. Wilson, in his recent Presidential Address to the 
American Political Science Association, called for a revival of 
Aristotelian naturalism founded on a Darwinian biology of human 
nature (Wilson 1993a). As my contribution to that project, I 
have argued against the false dichotomies that would impede the 
application of biological reasoning to human social behavior. 

I see this as the first step in developing an ethical and 
political naturalism that could be stated in six propositions. 
(1) Human beings are by nature ethical and political animals, 
because the species-specific behavioral repertoire of Homo 
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Sapiens includes inborn desires and capacities that incline human 
beings to moral and political life. (2) The fulfillment of these 
natural potentials requires certain kinds of social learning and 
moral habituation, and although the specific content of this 
learning and habituation will vary according to the social and 
physical circumstances of each human group, the natural 
repertoire of desires and capacities will structure this 
variability. (3) We can judge divergent ways of life by how well 
they nurture the natural desires and capacities of human beings 
in the circumstances in which they find themselves, but deciding 
what should be done in any particular case will require a prudent 
respect for the customary practices of the group. (4) Every 
animal species is unique, and the uniqueness of human beings in 
the complexity of their cognitive and linguistic capacities 
shapes their moral and political nature in distinctly human ways. 
(5) All animals pursue as their good the satisfaction of their 
desires and the development of their capacities, but only human 
beings can pursue happiness as a deliberate conception of the 
fullest satisfaction of their desires and the fullest development 
of their capacities over a whole life. (6) Modern Darwinian 
biology supports this understanding of the moral and political 
nature of human beings by showing how it could have emerged as a 
product of evolutionary history. 

This Aristotelian-Darwinian naturalism challenges the many 
false dichotomies that separate the social sciences from the 
natural sciences. Rejecting these false dichotomies could open 
the way to unification of the social sciences and the natural 
sciences with Darwinian biology as the crucial link. 

To do that we would have to question the fundamental 
dichotomy of animality and humanity. We are not merely like 
animals. We are animals. And yet, we are a special kind of 
animal. We are the animals who wonder about the nature of our 
animality and what that reveals about the nature of nature. 
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Abstract 


Natural resource policy failures arise from intra-governmental structures and conditions that induce 
government officials to try to finance development efforts, allocate wealth, enhance agency power and 
discretion, and reduce politically-costly accountability through the processes of resource development 
and extraction. The surprising importance of non-budget financing of development initiatives is 
illustrated by the Indonesian forestry case. Other cases of development strategies pursued at the 
expense of natural resource exploitation soundness are mentioned briefly. 


A. Introduction 


This paper presents a framework for understanding natural resource policy failures as outgrowths of 
efforts by government officials to pursue a mix of programmatic, political and (sometimes) venal 
objectives. This paper focuses predominantly on how programmatic objectives, particularly 
development strategies, are pursued at the expense of sound natural resource policy. This seemingly 
far-fetched explanation rests on the insight that other means of resource transfer may not entail 
suboptimal natural resource exploitation, but the struggle over who controls development policies 
leads certain government officials to prefer the allocation of various economic surpluses via natural 
resource development and extraction. 


To put this explanation into broader perspective, it is useful to point out that there are only three 
plausible dynamics that can account for natural resource policy failures: 1) the workings of ignorance, 
incapacity and incompetence; 2) the obsolescence of formerly sound policies in the face of contextual 
changes; 3) the pursuit of other objectives at the expense of resource-exploitation optimization. 
Particularly when addressing natural resource policy in developing countries, resource experts 
frequently presume that policymakers simply do not know any better, and therefore adopt poor 
resource policies out of ignorance of correct economics, resource extraction methods, etc. The 
recommendation, then, is to educate benighted government officials until they see the light. 
However, ignorance and weak capacity are, to a significant degree, the outcomes of policy. As 
Michael Dove (1983) has pointed out very elegantly, ignorance may well be a strategy and a 
deliberate outcome of government policy or action designed to allow certain government officials or 
agencies to achieve various objectives without being subject to the criticism they might face if correct 
information and theory were accepted.' When we focus on the most important natural resources, 
involving millions if not billions of dollars of resource rent, it would be all the more implausible that 


top government officials would not devote sufficient attention and expertise to natural resource policy. 
Similarly, it has become almost trite to point out that the administrative capacity to implement 
resource-use regulations is typically very weak in developing countries. The implicit recommendation 
is "institutional strengthening" -- now part of many World Bank and USAID projects and 
conditionalities. Yet administrative weakness grows out of decisions to under-fund particular 
agencies, to assign sub-standard personnel to those agencies, and sometimes to burden these agencies 
with cumbersome bureaucratic requirements before they can take action. In short, we can view much 
of ignorance, incompetence and administrative weakness as a policy failure -- which itself requires 
explanation -- rather than as an inevitable given. 


We can apply a similar logic to the phenomenon of obsolescing policies. It is certainly true that good 
policies can become inappropriate, and, once decision-making routines, job descriptions and 
bureaucratic power have developed around a given policy, it may be more difficult to change that 
policy, and policymakers pursuing their individual and institutional interests may lack the incentive to 
alter their suboptimal practices. For example, a land-use policy that is optimal for a particular 
population density may not work at higher population densities. But then we must ask why no-longer 
optimal policies are not promptly changed. What motivates top government leaders to retain 
suboptimal policies, or to develop institutions that cannot easily adapt to changing conditions? 


These questions bring us to the puzzle of why the pursuit of other objectives leads to suboptimal 
resource policies and to the institutional structures that might perpetuate inappropriate policies and 
practices. One might well ask, why not? Why not expect the pursuit of other objectives to diminish 
the efficiency of natural-resource exploitation, given that the efficiency of resource exploitation is not 
a plausible end in itself for many top government leaders? The answer is that the government could, 
at least in theory, pursue all other programmatic objectives without jeopardizing the efficiency of 
natural resource exploitation. As John Stuart Mill (1848) pointed out nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago, production can be left to operate efficiently, and government can pursue other objectives 
through the resources captured through production-neutral taxation. In the case of natural-resource 
exploitation, government can rely not only on the taxes levied on natural-resource exploiters 
(optimally at the same rates as taxes on other economic ventures), but also on the natural resource 
rent intrinsic in resource endowments owned or controlled by the government. These surpluses can 
be captured by the conventional budgetary authorities within the government, and then allocated to 
pursue whatever distributional or developmental objectives that relevant officials -- and the public 
through their government -- decide to pursue. An additional virtue of this process, in terms of 
societal benefits, is that the conventional budgetary process is often more transparent than are other 
mechanisms for allocating resources, and therefore put policymakers into a position of greater 
accountability for their decisions. 


Instead, we see case after case of governments pursuing distributional, developmental, and other 
objectives via the allocation of the various surpluses involved in natural resource exploitation. These 
surpluses include the natural-resource rent, revenue already captured by the central treasury, producer 
surplus, consumer income, and borrowed capital (which indirectly entails future consumer income). 


This reliance on the processes of natural resource development (stock increases) and extraction (stock 
liquidation) to allocate wealth and investment leads to suboptimal resource exploitation by giving rise 
to ten types of policy failures. They are: 

|. Over-subsidizing resource development beyond justification of positive externalities, including both 
policies that transfer capital to unproductive resource development and policies that permit capital to 
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remain unproductively within a resource-exploitation sector. Such over-subsidization may entail a) 
direct treasury support; b) limiting input prices; or c) under-charging for negative externalities; 

2. Underpricing of the rights to extract government-controlled natural resources, through the failure 
to charge sufficient royalties or to collect such royalties; 

3. Failure to provide incentives for resource exploitation that produces positive externalities 

4. Poor investment of resource proceeds, through further resource-related activities, such as intra- 
sectoral expansion or vertical diversification, or investments beyond the sector; 

5. Failure to keep governmental and state resource managers accountable for poor resource 
management; 

6. Decapitalization of resource exploitation, such that appropriate opportunities for greater resource 
development and extraction cannot be seized; 

7. Undercharging for negative externalities, leading to resource exploitation with excessive collateral 
damage; 

8. Overexploitation by the state arising out of shortened government time horizons, leading to 
premature resource exhaustion and missed opportunities to benefit from higher future prices; 

9. Inappropriate and insecure property and user rights, leading to overly-rapid or excessive resource 
extraction and discouragement of desirable resource development; 

10. Suppression or neglect of relevant information that would be instrumental in choosing optimal 
resource development and extraction strategies. 


One could imagine these problems arising as tradeoffs in the pursuit of other societal objectives. For 
example, if the accepted societal welfare function required that a particular group receive a transfer 
from the government, and the only way to effect this transfer were through suboptimal natural 
resource exploitation, then the inefficiency in resource exploitation could be considered as a cost 


rather than a true failure. However, to the degree that Mill’s principle of pursuing societal objectives 
without relying on channeling economic resources through production makes sense, such tradeoffs are 
not inevitable. Governments can in principle transfer income to particular recipients through the 
conventional fiscal process of taxation and spending, without affecting resource exploitation or other 
productive activities. Similarly, governments can invest in particular development strategies, or 
accomplish other programmatic objectives, without affecting resource exploitation, by pursuing these 
objectives through government spending and regulation totally separate from resource exploitation. 


Yet it is quite another thing to say that there are always ways to pursue political objectives while still 
avoiding these suboptimal resource policies. The efficient pursuit of the societal objectives of 
maximizing national wealth and conserving appropriate aspects of the natural-resource endowment 
often conflicts with the political objectives of the government actors involved. For the term "policy 
failure" to retain any meaning, we must define it as a government decision that suboptimizes with 
respect to societal objectives, not with respect to the political objectives of specific actors. 


This is not to say that government officials’ political objectives are illegitimate or that politics in 
general is a bad thing. Political competition is necessary for the multiple groups within society to try 
to shape policy outcomes; without it, a monolithic government could dictate without concern over 


accountability. Equally important, political calculations and actions based on political considerations 
are inevitable. 


Yet we do maintain that under certain conditions the political struggles are more likely to be played 
out through natural resource policies and practices, to the detriment of productive resource 
exploitation. The question, then, is whether governance can be structured so that government actors 
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are less likely to pursue other objectives at the expense of optimal exploitation policies and the 
societal benefits they would produce. 


The policy and structural implications of this theory are several: 

1. Resource policy failures, often attributed to ignorance or inattention, often lie more deeply and 
intractably in programmatic disputes and political conflicts. Therefore, simply "educating" 
government officials of their "mistakes" will not solve the problem. 

2. Fundamental differences in development and socio-economic objectives often give rise to natural 
resource policy failures. 

3. The conditions and structures that induce particular officials to manipulate natural resource 
exploitation in order to accomplish other objectives can sometimes be changed, either to resolve the 
power conflicts that give rise to the motivation to circumvent the conventional budget process, or by 
raising the political costs of resorting to resource exploitation to pursue political objectives. Thus the 
most promising solution to many natural resource policy failures is reform in "governance" and 
institutional structure. 
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B. The Theory 


What are these conditions that induce government officials to rely on natural resource exploitation to 
allocate economic surpluses? If we take an intentionalist perspective, the first step is to identify the 
motivations of relevant actors, and then characterize their expectations as to what strategies will 
maximize their objectives. 


Government officials have three broad sets of motivations that can lead to policies that compromise 
natural resource management: 

a) programmatic objectives, such as promoting particular development strategies or redistributing 
income; 

b) political objectives, involving the pursuit of political support from groups outside of government as 
well as bureaucratic power to attain preferred policy outcomes in the face of opposition from other 
intra-governmental actors; 

c) economic self-aggrandizement, often effected through kick-backs and other rent-seeking exchanges 
(but note that rent-seeking exchanges do not necessarily have to entail venality). 


A few definitional and epistemological points are in order here. First, these motives are obviously 
related, yet they are analytically quite distinct. Political power may enhance an actor’s capability to 
pursue programmatic objectives, and the achievement of programmatic goals can strengthen the 
standing of particular government officials and agencies. Yet there are other times when the pursuit 
of programmatic objectives runs the risk of reducing political support. Similarly, political power can 
expand the venal economic opportunities of officials and their associates, and economic power is often 


a base for political power, yet political standing sometimes requires foregoing economic opportunities, 
and vice versa. By separating these motives, rather than reducing arbitrarily to one motive posited 
as most fundamental, we avoid the pitfall of characterizing government officials too narrowly, as 
simple power-seekers, idealists, or money-seekers. 


Second, these motives, particularly the motives of power and the pursuit of programmatic objectives, 
do not by any means necessarily result in resource-policy failures. One could easily imagine 
government officials gaining greater political support and power from the economic growth that 
results from efficient resource management. One could also imagine programmatic objectives, such 
as benefitting regions where natural resources can be exploited efficiently or launching sensible 
resource-based industries, that are consistent with good resource management. Yet this paper focuses 
on the cases in which the pursuit of these goals leads to poor resource policies. 


Third, it is not practical to specify for the general case, nor even for any particular case, the relative 
priorities of these three fundamental objectives or motives. Any given leader will have his or her 
own prioritization; short of injecting such a leader with sodium pentothal, it is not possible to know 
which if any is "more important”. 


A more sensible way of looking at the challenge of modeling multiple objectives is to propose that a 
top-level government leader implicitly assigns a satisficing level for both political power and the 
pursuit of programmatic objectives. As Lasswell and Kaplan (1950) suggested, values such as power, 
wealth, well-being, affection, enlightenment, respect, rectitude and skill can both be valued in 
themselves and as resources ("base values") for the attainment of other values. Therefore to assert 
that an actor with anything but an utterly simplistic objective function would be maximizing one value 
is to ignore the dual nature of values as both intrinsically valued outcomes and resources. However, 
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in analyzing political life it is useful to posit that a certain degree of power is necessary to pursue any 
sort of objective, and a degree of success in pursuing programmatic objectives is necessary to make 
the power, respect, and other base values worthwhile. With respect to natural resource policy, we 
may even posit a corollary to the need for a minimum acceptable level of power: a minimum level of 
control over the surpluses associated with natural resource exploitation. 


As for self-enrichment, clearly there is variability in the priority and centrality of the government 
official’s personal (or family) capture of wealth. There are cases in which an individual official’s 
fortune becomes an important base for political dominance; for example, the immense fortunes said to 
have been captured by President Kaunda of Zambia or President Mobuto of Zaire from mineral 
exploitation undoubtedly enhanced their political power, but also posed the political risk of making 
them targets of campaigns against corruption or simply the efforts of others to capture the same 
opportunities for economic aggrandizement 


Four strategies have emerged to pursue the goals outlined above. Each one leads to certain natural- 
resource policy failures: 


1. Investing the surpluses related to natural resource exploitation directly into development 
investments. The diversion of the natural resource rent, central treasury funds, consumer surpluses 
and producer surpluses associated with natural resource exploitation directly into development 
investments by-passes the typically more complicated, transparent conventional fiscal apparatus that is 
often dominated by different government officials than those who oversee the natural-resource 
exploitation process 


For government-controlled natural resources (e.g., government forests or state-owned mineral 
deposits), the issue is typically the natural resource rent itself. The economically most efficient policy 
is to charge the resource exploiters (whether private or within the state sector) the full natural 
resource rent for the privilege of extracting the resource controlied by the government. Thus when 
government officials effect the transfers through the resource-exploitation process, perhaps because 
they judge that they cannot control the conventional budget process, they are giving away the natural 
resource rent at too low a price. The resource exploiters have an incentive to over-exploit the 


resource, or to exploit it too rapidly out of concern that their privileged access may be withdrawn in 
the future. 


When natural resources are under private control, government officials often find that revenue flows 
from the private exploitation of natural resources can be intercepted or diverted in order to pursue 
distributional or developmental objectives. Governments sometimes tax natural resource exploitation 
like any other economic activity, thereby avoiding any positive or negative bias with respect to 
resource exploitation, but government also often taxes natural resource exploitation more than other 
activities, thereby capturing producer or consumer surpluses. Over-taxation discourages worthwhile 
resource development and extraction, including resource exploitation that produces positive 
externalities. 


On the other hand, government can benefit resource developers or resource extractors by subsidizing 
resource exploitation. By this means the government can use resource development or extraction to 
allocate treasury funds to resource exploiters, to benefit the exploiters directly or to provide the 
exploiters with resources that they would in turn devote to particular development initiatives. The 
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dilemma is that greater benefits come from over-subsidization of resource exploitation, to the 
detriment of its efficiency. 


2. Granting economic benefits via the natural resource exploitation process. Natural resources, 
insofar as they have intrinsic value beyond their extraction costs, provide rents that the government 
can often manipulate so as to redistribute income generally or to provide rent-seeking opportunities 
for narrower sets of actors. Even when there are no rents (i.e., the exploitation of a resource costs 
more than the value of the resource output, as in the case of mining very poor ores), subsidies are 
sometimes provided to finance resource exploitation anyway. These subsidies, if not completely 
dissipated in resource exploitation, constitute another form of rent-seeking opportunity. The 
establishment of rent-seeking opportunities (i.e., opportunities to capture profits in excess of what a 
competitive market would yield) provides the rationale for the recipients of these benefits to 
reciprocate with political support for the responsible government officials, assistance in the pursuit of 
programmatic objectives, and kick-backs to government officials. Conceptually, the provision of rent- 
seeking opportunities can be distinguished from general income distribution by the fact that rent- 
seeking typically entails such reciprocity. 


Government officials who can make the beneficiaries aware of the benefits can often count on 
enhancing their political power through increased support from these beneficiaries. Economic 
transfers can also make existing supporters more powerful and more capable of bolstering the 
positions of particular government leaders. The economic surpluses involved in resource exploitation 
can also provide wealth for income redistribution, the financing of development initiatives, rent- 
seeking opportunities, and the capacity of recipients to kick back some portion of their gains to the 
government officials they hold responsible for these gains. 


These concessions via the natural-resource exploitation process create the same kinds of pricing 
distortions as does investment via the exploitation process. When the natural-resource rent is 
involved, concessions via under-charging for resource use will lead to over- and overly-rapid 
exploitation. Excessive taxes on resource exploitation will discourage sensible exploitation; excessive 
subsidies will encourage over-exploitation.” 


Moreover, the manipulation of natural resource policies for political ends often rests on offering 
benefits that government officials can withdraw; otherwise the beneficiaries lose their incentive -- 
other than loyalty -- to continue to reciprocate with their support. This deliberate impermanence of 
subsidies, special access, or simply resource-user rights adds an element of urgency on the part of 
resource exploiters to take advantage of special treatment while it is available. This urgency 
translates into shortened time horizons and the other vices that a large literature on insecure resource- 
use rights has documented.’ 


The economic benefits for politically relevant groups may also come at the expense of future 
generations. When the exploitation of natural resources is in the hands of state agents, government 
officials who wish to increase current economic activity may require or induce these agents to over- 
extract. Such economic stimulation through natural-resource over-exploitation is politically attractive 
because the costs are long-term and difficult to gauge. This is equivalent to applying an excessively 
high time-discount rate. Sometimes this can be accomplished by direct order from the government 
agency in authority; for example, a ministry of mines can require a production level that is higher 
than the societally optimal. Or the government may provide the economic inducements for state over- 
exploitation just as it would induce over-exploitation by the private sector, such as the under-pricing 
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of the government’s assets. The same effect of benefitting current economic actors is obtained by 
draining financial resources from the resource-exploitation institutions to the point of leaving them 
under-capitalized; this compromises their future capacity to generate natural resource rents. 
Finally, because the "credit" from beneficiaries may be offset by disappointment from those who are 
not benefitted, the motive to provide concessions often discourages transparency. The pursuit of 
political support via natural resource policy often entails laundering, obfuscation, unnecessary 
complexity, and the calculated suppression of information to mask the fact that are benefitting and 
others are not. Indeed, this is a central rationale for effecting transfers via the natural-resource 
exploitation process rather than the generally more transparent conventional fiscal process. Insofar as 
sound resource exploitation requires good information, the efficiency of resource exploitation will 
suffer. The lack of transparency will also diminish the accountability of state actors overseeing 
resource exploitation, thus increasing the likelihood of inefficient resource exploitation. 


3. Capturing discretion over the allocation of economic surpluses. For an official to take advantage 
of these surpluses, he or she must control their allocation. Yet wresting control over allocation often 
requires, or results in, mis-use of natural resources that are diverted from technically optimal uses in 
order for a particular agency or official to maintain control over a resource-related surplus. For 
example, a government agency or state enterprise may develop a particular resource because it has 
control over the allocation of its benefits. A surplus may be buried in an inefficient resource 
development or extraction investment in order to keep it from being captured by other officials; a 
surplus may be absorbed by the agency itself (for staff, facilities, a political war chest, etc.) to 


augment its bureaucratic political power. These all culminate in poor investment of resource 
proceeds. 


The reactions of other government officials to these efforts on the part of resource exploiters to retain 
control over economic surpluses often entail efforts to drain available capital away from resource 
exploitation, lest otherwise extractable capital be tied up as unproductive working capital. As a 
consequence, resource exploitation becomes under-capitalized. 


4. Evading accountability for actions that might increase political opposition or provoke the 


withdrawal of political support if these actions are attributed to governmental actors. The capacity to 
evade accountability can protect against the erosion of political support when publicized governmental 
actions would antagonize various actors, or the officials would be discredited because of their venality 
and offers of rent-seeking opportunities. Reduced accountability can also make the pursuit of 
programmatic objectives more politically viable, insofar as lower accountability allows government 
officials to pursue objectives that otherwise would be too unpopular to risk the political consequences. 
However, the evasion of accountability often entails suppressing information that resource exploiters 
need in order to choose the most appropriate resources to exploit and to establish optimal rates of 
resource development and extraction. Evasion of accountability also often involves adding complexity 
to the structure of resource-exploiting institutions, thereby diminishing useful information and 
reducing transparency. Lack of accountability in itself allows state actors involved in resource 
exploitation to indulge in inefficient operations; it represents a failure to keep governmental and state 
resource managers accountable for poor resource management. State enterprises in natural resource 
exploitation are particularly prone to gross inefficiency when their personnel find that they are not 
accountable for lack of cost-savings or would go unrewarded for efficient operations. These effects 
are displayed graphically in Table 1. 
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These effects can be summarized graphically: 


Table 1. Motives and Results of Natural Resource Policy Failures 


MOTIVES 


POLICY FAILURES 


INVESTING SURPLUSES 
DIRECTLY INTO 
DEVELOPMENT 
INVESTMENTS 


GRANTING ECONOMIC 
BENEFITS VIA THE 
NATURAL RESOURCE 
EXPLOITATION 


CAPTURING 
DISCRETION OVER THE 
ALLOCATION OF 
ECONOMIC SURPLUSES 


EVADING 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


OVER-SUBSIDIZING 
RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


yes (esp. when development 
Strategy is within the sector) 


yes (esp. when beneficiaries 
are resource exploiters) 


yes (esp. when resource 
exploiting institutions win) 


yes (rewarding resource 
exploiters has low 
transparency) 


UNDER-PRICING 
EXTRACTION RIGHTS 


yes (esp. when resource 
exploiters’ investments can 
be directed) 


yes (esp. when beneficiaries 
are resource exploiters) 


yes (esp. when resource 
exploiters are allied with 
relevant government officials 


yes (under-pricing has low 
transparency) 


FAILURE TO 
ENCOURAGE POSITIVE 
EXTERNALITIES 


yes (esp. when the targeted 
resource development 
subsectors do not offer the 
best positive externalities 


yes (esp. when capwring 
agencies do not oversee the 
subsectors with the best 
positive externalities 


yes (esp. when the less 
transparent subsectors do 
not have the best positive 
externalities 


POOR INVESTMENT OF 
RESOURCE PROCEEDS 


yes (esp. when development 
strategies are within the 
resource sector) 


yes (esp. when the 
beneficiaries are within the 
resource subsector) 


yes (esp. when the capturing 
agencies operate 
predominantly within the 
resource subsector) 


yes (because the intra- 
subsectoral transfers have 
low transparency 


FAILURE TO KEEP 
STATE MANAGERS 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
POOR RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 


yes (because resource 
exploiters are protected by 
low transparency) 


DECAPITALIZATION OF 
RESOURCE 
EXPLOITATION 


yes (esp. when development 
strategies target sectors 
outside of the resource 
subsector) 


yes (esp. when beneficiaries 
are outside of the resource 
subsector) 


yes (esp. when agencies 
other than the resource- 
exploiting agencies win) 


yes (because 
decapitalization is a subtle 
way to generate surpluses) 


UNDERCHARGING FOR 
NEGATIVE 
EXTERNALITIES 


yes (esp. when the 
development targets are 
downstream or have 


collateral damage) 


yes (esp. when favored 
resource exploiters are 
under-charged) 


yes (esp. when resource 
exploiting agencies are 
allowed to keep surpluses 
rather than paying for 
negative externalities) 


yes (esp. when negative 
externality costs are hidden) 


OVEREXPLOITATION BY 
THE STATE ARISING 
OUT OF SHORTENED 
GOVERNMENT TIME 
HORIZONS 


yes (esp. when government 
officials rush to provide 
capital for development 
projects) 


yes (esp. when current 
generations are targeted for 
benefits) 


yes (esp. when officials try 
to drain resources from a 

resource subsector through 
high production) 


yes (because future costs of 
high production are often 
not obvious) 


INAPPROPRIATE AND 
INSECURE PROPERTY 
AND USER RIGHTS 


yes (esp. when rights are 
captured by the government 
for resource transfers) 


yes (esp. when officials try 
to maintain ongoing political 
support from beneficiaries 


yes (esp. when the struggle 
for surpluses leads to user 
right uncertainty) 


yes (esp. when officials 
obfuscate user rights) 


SUPPRESSION OR 
NEGLECT OF 
RELEVANT 
INFORMATION 


yes (esp. when transfers are 
highly indirect) 


yes (esp. when degree of 
subsidy or taxation is 
unclear) 


yes (esp. when surplus- 
retaining agency tries to hide 
the surpluses) 


yes (low information is the 
root of low transparency 
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C. Sacrificing Natural Resources to Fund Development Initiatives Off-Budget: The Indonesian 
Forestry Case 


To most readers, the above framework probably seems most peculiar in the emphasis given to the 
pursuit of programmatic objectives, particularly development investments. It is rather commonplace 
to suspect that societally sub-optimal policies will be adopted out of political convenience or venality, 
but the idea of undermining the soundness of natural resource exploitation for the sake of launching 
development initiatives, sometimes unconnected with resource exploitation, requires more explication. 


Therefore this section is devoted to a particularly blatant instance of development initiatives 
engineered at the expense of natural resource exploitation, in this case Indonesia’s forests. The case 
is important in its own right, in that Indonesia has the world’s third largest forest area; forest- 
products export is Indonesia’s second largest foreign exchange earner; and yet forestry policy is 
clearly deficient from an economic if not political point of view. It is also a very useful case because 
President Suharto, the government leader who appears to be masterminding the machinations that will 
be reviewed, could in theory pursue his preferences in development strategy through other means. 
The case thus highlights the tradeoffs as well as the political logic of relying on the natural resource 
exploitation process to accomplish these programmatic ends. Finally, the case is useful because it 
permits us to link the degree of certain policy suboptimalities with the temporal changes in plausible 
motivations to resort to suboptimal resource exploitation.‘ 


In ruminating on the Indonesia case, I begin with three propositions unlikely to be contested. First, 
Indonesian forestry policy has many problematic elements that have led to: 

under-pricing of access to government-controlled forest resources, leading to over-exploitation and 
excessively rapid exploitation; 
. under-pricing of forest outputs, leading to an inefficient forest-products industry vulnerable to 
supply shortages, and vertical integration that is not based on efficiency criteria; 

insecure forest-user rights, leading to irresponsible and short-sighted forest uses; 
. the proceeds from forestry exploitation have been squandered in unwise investments both within and 
outside of the forestry and wood-products subsectors. 

The specific policies responsible for these problems are: 

1) The formal harvesting system that prevails throughout most of Indonesia’s non-plantation 
production forests’ leaves the harvester essentially free to remove the best trees, has not prevented 
relogging within five to ten years rather than the 35 years formally required by the policy (Gillis, 
1988: 100), and encourages very high collateral logging damage that can affect nearly 40% of 
standing stock (World Bank, 1990: 10). 


2) The practice of granting huge concessions (some over | million ha.) has made it impossible for the 
government and concessionaires to police the larger concessions,° while the concessionaires have no 
responsibility to permit local people access to concession areas when active logging is not occurring. 
The concession policy also has vague renewal criteria that permit political considerations to enter and 
leave the concessionaires with little incentive to manage their concessions sustainably. 


3) The royalty and taxation system, based largely on an ad valorem royalty, captures far too little of 
the natural resource rent (roughly 20% of declared rents) and also encourages high-grading’. The 
low level of rent capture encourages over-harvesting, puts considerable resources in the hands of 
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individuals and companies with no incentive to re-invest them in the Indonesian economy, and 
undermines the timber estate initiative. 


4) The reforestation subsidy policy, financed by a large reforestation fee on the volume of timber 
removed, is ostensibly designed to encourage loggers to replant in order to receive refunds of their 
reforestation deposits, but the government has rarely provided the refunds for qualifying 
concessionaires. The fee is effectively a volume tax (Gillis, 1992: 161-2) (nearly of the same 
magnitude as the normal ad valorem royalty), and therefore also induces high-grading.* The 
retention of the reforestation fees by the Forestry Department has provided it an enormous fund, 
equivalent to around US$1 billion, with no external controls or monitoring on its disposition of the 
funds. There has been much speculation that the funds have been used for political purposes; it is 
no surprise that the monitoring of the fund has been inadequate. 


5) The promotion of down-stream wood-products, including a ban on round-log and rattan export 
and substantial subsidies to the processors, has led to inefficient processing that is vulnerable both to 
international competition and to the reduction in inputs from domestic logging." 


6) Inconsistencies in land classification have both detracted from optimal land use and weakened 
conservation regulations. Different agencies use different classifications, resulting in suboptimal land 
use and confusing information. The Forestry Ministry has clung to its jurisdiction over some land of 
relatively high agricultural potential and already deforested'’; other areas, classified as conversion 


forests though of poor soils, are barred to the Forestry Ministry. because they are classified as 
conversion forests. 


7) The timber estate promotion policy, impelled by growing concern over supply shortages for the 
wood-products industry, has subsidized questionable plantations.'* The lack of subsidy beyond the 
third year encourages the planting of inexpensive species and minimal maintenance, leading to stands 
of little value at harvest time. Prohibitions against foreign ownership of concessions effectively deter 
the multinational companies with sufficient capital and technology for successful piantations (Gillis, 
1988: 75), but the main problem is that low timber rent capture from concession areas makes the 
logging of natural forests more economically attractive than plantations to the forestry industry. 
There is an incentive to capture the benefits of the zero-interest loans by diverting the funds to other 
projects, and then walk away from the plantations because even successful production would be 
difficult to sell in light of the low price of logs from natural forests. 


These policies have led to serious deforestation and the waste of financial resources devoted to a 
wood-products industry dependent on depleting supplies. The World Bank (1990) estimated that 
Indonesia was losing forest at a rate of 1 million hectares annually as of 1988. Since the more 
accessible, higher-yielding areas are targeted for logging before the less accessible ones (such as the 
relatively low quality, inaccessible forests of Irian Jaya), the loss of one percent of the total forested 
area is of much greater economic significance for future supplies of timber than it might appear at 
first glance. There are estimates that all commercial timber will be gone within thirty years at present 
rates of exploitation (Schwarz 1990: 62). Some prized furniture woods, such as ramin, are already 
becoming scarce. Depletion of the Sumatran forests has resulted in the need to import logs from 
Kalimantan to supply the Sumatran mills; interviews with executives in the forest-products industry 
reveal that some supplies are faltering even in Kalimantan. Some government officials estimate that 
throughout the country, sawmills are operating at only an average of 40% capacity (although this is a 
reflection of poor siting of the mills and the growth of plywood manufacturing, as well as overall 
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problems of supply). Non-governmental sources estimate commercial logging rates at around 44 
million cubic meters of wood annually (WALHI, 1991). This far exceeds the government’s own 
calculation of the maximum sustainable yield of 31 million cubic meters (FAO and Ministry of 
Forestry, 1990). 


The second premise is that President Suharto’s decisions largely determine Indonesian forestry policy. 
This is not to say that President Suharto decides in a political vacuum, nor that he is completely 
beyond worrying about his political support. But it does mean that whatever logic explains 
Indonesia’s forestry policies is the logic of the chief executive. 


Third, President Suharto is a very successful and clever leader. He has held together a nation under 
tremendous centrifugal pressures, from a situation of near chaos, averting secessionist movements and 
ethnic conflict. The overall economy has grown rather rapidly, though the type of growth and its 
sustainability are questionable. 


Suharto’s political success and power are what makes the Indonesian case so interesting as an example 
of allocating resource rents through the resource exploitation process. Very few would doubt that 
Suharto could not simply direct that the central budgetary process accomplish the objectives that 
instead are being pursued through the neglect of resource-rent capture and the allocation of rents 
captured by the Forestry Ministry through its so-called reforestation fund. The key issue, then, is 
why Suharto would accept serious inefficiencies in the nation’s second-largest foreign-exchange- 
earning industry if he could have accomplished the same objectives without creating these 
inefficiencies. 


Let us focus on the two elements of forest-rent capture that account for the bulk of the resource 
transfers involved in Indonesian forestry: the rent going to the central treasury (through royalties and 
taxes), the rent going to the Forestry Ministry (largely through the reforestation levy), and the rent 
retained by the private loggers. In 1991/92, the central treasury received only 13% of the total taxes, 
royalties and fees; with 11% going to provincial governments and 9% to local governments. 
Inasmuch as the total constituted only around one fifth of the total timber rent, the central treasury 
actually received less than three percent of the potentially available natural resource rent. To put this 
into perspective, the forestry sector accounted for one percent of Indonesia’s GNP as of 1991; forest 
products constituted Indonesia’s second largest export (after petroleum), and yet central government 
taxes excluding reforestation funds accounted for only 0.7% of central government revenues 
(Haughton, Teter and Stern 1992: 5). The Forestry Ministry captures roughly two-thirds of the 
government’s total rent capture, but even that is only between 8% and 17% of the reported timber 
rents, according to various non-governmental estimates. 


Most significantly, four-fifths of the reported timber rents are retained by the concessionaires. The 
concessionaires are "required" (but in a very loose sense because of the lack of requirements for 
systematic reporting) to engage in some community development activities of unknown cost, which 
would dissipate some of the rent, and yet they retain all of the rent on the considerable volume of 
unreported logging. Therefore the estimate of four-fifths rent capture is accepted as a reasonable 
estimate by non-governmental sources. To put this into perspective, a quite conservative estimate is 


that the government altogether could capture around half of the timber rents. (Haughton, Teter and 
Stern 1992: 8) 
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This four-fifths of the resource rent that is not subject to royalties or taxes is available for 
consumption or investment by the private concerns that hold logging concessions. It is commonplace 
to interpret this simply as an opportunity for the government officials, particularly the president and 
the forestry ministry, to enrich themselves, their families, and their associates; or as a means of 
buying political support. Yet the fascinating circumstance in the Indonesian case is that the loggers 
have little independent political power, their political support is not so important that the usual rent- 
seeking exchange of economic subsides for political support is a compelling explanation, and they 
invest in sectors in which President suharto has strong programmatic interests. The allocative model 
implicit in the low rent capture is that the Presidency retains a high degree of control over the 
disposition of the natural resource rent. Thus the "failure" to capture the rent is not just an oversight 
or technical deficiency, nor a political payoff that denies the Indonesian government as a whole the 
opportunity to allocate the resource rent; it is a strategy for allocating the resource rent without the 
involvement of the rest of the central governmental allocative apparatus. 


This interpretation is strengthened by examining who receives the bulk of the logging concessions. 
The concessionaires are predominantly ethnic-Chinese Indonesians. While many of them have their 
roots in Indonesia for two centuries, they are nonetheless perceived as a highly distinct ethnic 
minority. Constituting only four percent of the population, but said to control up to seventy percent 
of all private economic activity (Schwarz 1994: 99), they are subject to deep resentment by Javanese 
and other non-Chinese, "indigenous" Indonesians (so-called "pribumi" Indonesians). Anti-Chinese 
riots have been a regular feature of Indonesia’s independence period, with major incidents in 1965-66 
and 1973-74. At various times, including into the 1990s, top government officials, including Suharto 
himself, have publicly chastised the Indonesian Chinese for running conglomerates that dominate 
Indonesia’s business. (Schwarz 1994: Ch. 5) The government has, at various times, passed 
regulations or held publicized encounters implying that the Chinese ought to cede some of their 
economic control (Schwarz 1994: 99-101). Clearly, the ethnic Chinese are economically powerful but 
very vulnerable politically, as they are in Malaysia and other Southeast Asian countries. It is 
important to note that the Indonesian Chinese are not simply the players in the logging business; some 
estimate that the ethnic Chinese control seventy percent of Indonesian business altogether. And, with 
this level of economic power, it would be naive to say that they have no clout of their own. Yet if 
the relationship between the government and the Indonesian Chinese is one of inter-penetration (for 
example, Mohamad "Bob" Hasan, a billionaire Indonesian Chinese who heads the plywood 
manufacturers association, Apkindo, and the furniture manufacturers association, is commonly viewed 
as the "real" forestry minister (Schwarz 1989: 86), it is still important to keep in mind that President 
Suharto could bring them down overnight, and possibly maintain his power, whereas they have 


nothing to gain by undermining his authority, and indeed would face a frightening future if he and his 
governmental allies were to leave power. 


Why the ethnic Chinese? It is not enough to say that a collaboration between the ethnic Chinese and 
the Indonesian armed forces, including General Suharto, dates back to the 1950s.'* This historical 
fact does not explain why the relationship was established or retained, nor whether the current 
rationales for maintaining it are even connected with the original motivations. There is, indeed, one 
consideration that makes the ethnic Chinese seem like a poor choice as the recipients of vast timber 
rents: they are so politically beholden to the government, and in particular to General Suharto, that 
directing lucrative rent-seeking opportunities to them seems like a waste of a resource. Certainly if 
their political support were the only factor, then billions of dollars worth of timber rents, on top of 
the fortunes they have been amassing through other business ventures, would have been unnecessary. 
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Clearly the simplest rent-seeking model -- the exchange of economic rents for the political support of 
the recipients -- is inadequate to explain Suharto’s choice of the ethnic Chinese. 


However, if we look at the economic behavior of the ethnic-Chinese logging entrepreneurs, we see 
rather clear evidence that they depart from their private profit-maximization in the choice of some of 
the business ventures they undertake. For example: 


. The current industrial plantation strategy has put pressure on loggers to develop plantations even 
though some are unprofitable (Haughton, Teter and Stern 1992: 7); 


. Some vertically-integrated wood-products companies have undertaken clearly money-losing 
activities, including particle-board manufacture that has positive environmental symbolism but 
negative rates of return.'° 


. In 1990-91 Mr. Prajogo Pangestu and the head of another major Chinese group, Mr. Liem Sioe 
Liong, reportedly covered US$420 million in foreign-exchange losses of the Bank Duta, which is 
largely owned by foundations connected with President Suharto (Schwarz and Friedland 1992: 42). 
The same source reports that Prajogo is believed to have paid for the Taman Mini theme park 
monorail at the behest of the President’s wife, financed a biography of Suharto, and accepted the 
President’s children Trihatmodjo and Rukmana into joint partnerships. 


Other projects, whose ultimate profitability may or may not be maximizing, have been undertaken by 
ethnic-Chinese Indonesians with the help of President Suharto against the policy preferences of the 
technocrats. For example, establishing a world-scale, wholly Indonesian-owned petrochemical 


industry has been a major attraction for the nationalists. One enormous Indonesian-owned 
petrochemical venture, the US$1.8 billion Chandra Asri olefins complex, had already begun 
construction by 1991, when an inter-ministerial coordinating group addressing Indonesia’s increased 
foreign debt called for a slow-down on large development projects entailing significant foreign 
borrowing until 1995, and even set up a loan-coordinating group (labeled "Team 39") that had to 
approve the foreign borrowing of all state-related investments in infrastructure and petrochemicals 
(Schwarz & Friedland 1992: 46). Chandra Asri was deemed to fall under the Team 39 restrictions 
because it was "state related" in the dual sense that it was designed to use naphtha inputs from the 
state oil company Pertamina, and had borrowed heavily from the state-owned Bank Bumi Daya 
(Schwarz & Friedland 1992: 46). However, although Javanese (i.e., non-Chinese) businessmen 
initially seemed to be slated to control the private-sector component of this venture, President Suharto 
intervened to make two of the three quintessential ethnic Chinese insiders, Prajogo and Liem Sioe 
Liong, the major private partners. By orchestrating pressure from multinational oil companies, 
international banks, and even the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry, their two 
conglomerates succeeded in gaining an exemption from the investment freeze. 


The second deviation from the conventional rent capture model is the retention of the reforestation fee 
by the Forestry Ministry. This serves an internal bureaucratic-alliance purpose of providing the 
Forestry Ministry with an incentive to cooperate with the Presidency in what would seem like a very 
strange mission for a forestry ministry, since the current concession practices are essentially 
liquidating the Indonesian forests. Yet, in addition to maintaining jurisdiction over forest-designated 
areas even if they are not forested, the Forestry Ministry oversees (to be sure, in partnership with the 
Presidency) an enormous portion of Indonesia’s territory: the three-fourths that is formally designated 
as forest, whether or not trees stand on this land. 
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Temporal Correlations of Rent Capture. The temporal patterns of rent capture illuminate the 
relationship between the policy failure of resource under-pricing and the president’s developmental 
objectives. We can first examine the rent-capture efforts, which are reflected -- although not 
perfectly -- by the proportion of timber rents collected by taxes, fees, and royalties. The imperfection 
of these proportional analyses lies in the fact that higher or lower proportions may result from the 
fluctuations in timber sales values (i.e., the denominator of the proportions), because some 


components of the taxes, fees and royalties are fixed or at least not fully correlated with timber-sales 
fluctuations. 


Haughton, Teter and Stern (1992: 6) find that beginning at a level of tax revenues constituting 
roughly 25% of forest rents, the government increased its rent capture in 1977 and 1978, reaching a 
high of 35% in 1978. Ruzicka (1977: 64) cites the doubling of royalties and greater corporate 
taxation in late 1976 as the overt policy initiatives that led to this increase. After a few years at a 
relatively high plateau of around 27-28%, rent capture began a serious decline in 1981, eroded 
gradually for the next three years, and then fell precipitously to 8% and 6% for 1985 and 1986 
respectively. Thus by 1986 the government was capturing only a fifth of the proportion of rents it 
had extracted in the late 1970s. The 1981 decline may have been more the result of the sector’s 
restructuring in the face of the government’s virtually prohibitive export tax on round-log exports than 
the neglect of rent-capture efforts, but the decline from 1982 through 1986 has no such "technical" 
explanation. Specific policy actions, or inactions, accounted for the rent-capture declines. The non- 
proportional fees were not raised to offset rupiah inflation. Several existing fees were eliminated in 
1985, and others (such as the scaling and grading fee) were reformulated in ways that reduced the 
revenue take. Beginning in 1987, however, rent capture recovered steadily through 1991.'° The 
Indonesian environmental group WALHI (1991:20), using different assumptions and price estimates, 
also found modest increases in rent capture from 1983 through 1984, sharp declines in 1985 and 
1986, and a strong recovery in the 1987-89 period (Walhi 1991:20). The findings from both studies 
are consistent with the following periodization: 

1977-78: increasing government rent capture 

1981-86: neglect of government rent capture 

1987-91: increasing government rent capture 


During the 1970s and 1980s, Indonesia’s general economic development strategy was hotly debated 
by two groups within the government, with various allies in the private sector and in the international 
organizations. One group, typically labeled the "nationalists," advocated an infant-industry, import- 
substituting, protectionist industrial strategy.'’ Their allies were many of the domestic industrialists, 
particularly those who had exclusive import, export, or manufacturing licenses; and those who 
operated industries vulnerable to foreign imports. The other group, most often labeled the 
"technocrats," argued for a free-market, deregulated, export-oriented economic strategy, entailing the 
elimination of exclusive licenses, subsidies and protectionism. Their allies included some private 
businessmen in the export sectors, and the international organizations such as the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund, and the Asian Development Bank. 


The selection of cabinet ministers has been the key barometer of the governmental balance between 
nationalists and technocrats. A few ministries and agencies, such as the Finance Ministry and the 
planning agency BAPPENAS, have remained bastions of the technocrats. Yet other posts have swung 
several back and forth several times from one faction to the other. From the year that Suharto took 
power (1966) through 1973, the technocrats dominated the cabinet; nationalists dominated from 1974 


through 1981, giving way to technocrats through 1991. In 1992, nationalists gained back their 
dominance. 


The question is how the government’s forestry rent capture has correlated with these periods and 
transitions. Our basic premise is that President Suharto has wanted to balance the nationalist and 
technocratic strategies. The nationalist strategy certainly addresses some of the policy and financial 
objectives of major elements in the armed forces as well as in the business sectors. The technocrats’ 
reforms are rather clearly associated with Indonesia’s growth booms and its attractiveness to foreign 
investors and lenders; some key military factions are also strongly in favor of the technocratic 
strategy. We may also presume that the technocratic strategy does not require capital transfers 
through the forestry development and harvesting processes; indeed such transfers would be 
counterproductive to the strategy of eliminating subsidization. Therefore we hypothesize that the 
neglect to capture forest rents will be used as an instrument to pursue the nationalist strategy, if the 
recipients of the rent direct some of it to developing the nationalists’ favorite industries. Finally, our 
logic is that when nationalists control most of the ministries and dominate in cabinet discussions, it is 
less compelling for a chief executive like Suharto to undertake this circuitous and costly route to 
finance nationalist projects. The costs come from the necessity to provide the private-sector rent- 
retainers with such high rents that they can enhance their own economic security (which typically 
entails placing a significant proportion of their earnings overseas) while also responding to the 
directions of the chief executive. We would therefore predict that the government, insofar as it is 
dominated by Suharto, would be willing to tighten up on rent capture when the nationalists are in 
power, and neglect rent capture when the technocrats hold sway. In one sense, this is a very robust 
prediction. A more straightforward prediction would be that a nationalist cabinet would succeed in 
reducing rent capture so that the private loggers could undertake their directed investments beyond the 
purview of the planning agency and Finance Ministry, and that a technocratic cabinet would work 
hard and successfully in reducing this practice. 


The actual pattern up to 1986 coincides with the interpretation that President Suharto indeed varied 
rent capture in ways that counter-balanced whichever development strategy was prevalent in the 
cabinet in each time period. During the nationalists’ dominance from 1974 through 1981, the 
significant change in rent capture was the increase registered first in 1977-78, which level was more- 
or-less maintained until 1981. Leaving aside the complicated fluctuation experienced in 1981, when 
the high log-export tax was forcing the whole industry to restructure, the next clear change in relative 
rent capture was the steady drop from 1982 through 1986, coinciding with the dominance of the 
technocrats in the cabinet. To that point the pattern seems clear: when President Suharto found the 
conventional fiscal apparatus to be dominated by free-market liberalizers, he increased the off-budget, 
privately-controlled funds that could be directed toward nationalist projects. When the nationalists 
were in a position to pursue their projects more directly through the conventional budget process, 
Suharto reduced the uncaptured rent that was no longer so essential for pursuing the nationalist 
development agenda. 


However, beginning in 1987, with the technocrats still dominant, rent capture began its recovery. 
This would seem to contradict the previous pattern and the presumption that technocrats’ control 
would prompt efforts to create alternative funding sources for nationalist projects. Yet Haughton, 
Teter and Stern’s (1992: 4) analysis offers an explanation that squares with this motivation. If we 
look more carefully at the government’s rent capture, we find that "[s]ince 1986 tax revenues have 
recovered somewhat, due mainly to significant increases in the reforestation fee. (Haughton, Teter 
and Stern 1992: 4; emphasis added) Indeed, by 1991/2 more than 60% of the government’s rent 
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capture went to the Forestry Ministry’s Reforestation Fund, only 5% went to the Department of 
Forestry earmarked for forestry purposes, and only 13% went to the central treasury.'* Whereas the 
reforestation fund captured only 4% of the total government rent capture in 1980, the first year it was 
introduced, it climbed to over 20% in 1981-84, increased to over 40% in 1985-86, and increased 
again to around 60% in 1987-89. 


Table 2. Total Government Rent Capture from Private Logging of State Forests, Indonesia 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
4% 21% 26% 27% 26% 42% 40% 60% 62% 59% 


[calculated from data in FAO/GOI, Forestry Sector Study, UTF/INS/065, Working paper #5] 


The key fact is that the reforestation fee, levied initially at US$4.00 per cubic meter of removed logs 
in Kalimantan and Sumatra, and raised several times since, would only be returned to the loggers if 
they undertook reforestation at a much higher cost than the value of the compensation. Gillis (1988: 
62) notes that "[flor all practical purposes, the reforestation deposit is merely another tax, and it could 
not encourage replanting even at higher rates." In 1989 the fiction of its refundability was eliminated, 
and the rate was increased to US$7.00 per cubic meter of timber, and then raised to US$10.00 in 
1990. (Haughton, Teter and Stern 1992: 3) In one crucial respect, it is very different from other 
taxes, in that the fund is held by the Forestry Ministry, rather than passing to the treasury. 


Thus what really happened in 1987 was that the increase in rent capture was not by the treasury, but 
rather by the Forestry Ministry’s reforestation fund, which was not structured to pass this rent back to 
the loggers. Therefore the important question is whether this fund has been used to offset or 
reinforce the technocrats’ dominance in the cabinet’s conduct of economic policy. 


It is significant that the reforestation fee was initially represented as an environmental measure; 
certainly the rhetoric of its introduction emphasized reforestation. Thus the President could deviate 
from what is commonly regarded as the sound public finance practice of keeping taxes non-earmarked 
and channeling them directly into the central treasury, by invoking environmental objectives. 


Yet instead of reforestation, the reforestation fund has been used for both political and developmental 
purposes. First, there has been much speculation that the fund has financed political campaigns for 
Suharto’s Golkar party. More interestingly for this paper, the fund has also been directed to two 
economic initiatives of highly arguable technical merit. In the late 1980s the concern over 
diminishing timber supplies led to an initiative to offer zero-percent interest loans, plus government 
equity participation, for the establishment of plantations ("timber estates" in Indonesian parlance)."” 
The World Bank estimates the subsidy at US$425 per hectare (World Bank 1990: 14). The money 
comes from the Forestry Ministry’s reforestation fund, and the claimants are largely already- 
established, vertically-integrated timber companies. 


The policy was criticized by the technocrats for the shortness of the subsidy period, which is limited 
to three years, and for the high likelihood that the same concessionaires who benefit from the 
government’s low timber-rent capture would be subsidized yet again in their plantation initiatives.” 
The lack of subsidy beyond the third year encourages the planting of inexpensive species and minimal 
maintenance, leading to stands of little value at harvest time. As prohibitions against foreign 
ownership of concessions effectively deter the largest multinational timber companies, the provision of 
sufficient capital and technology for successful plantations is very much in question (Gillis 1988: 75). 
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The low timber rent capture from the concession areas still makes the logging of natural forests more 
economically attractive to the forestry industry. Independent estimates show the plantations as having 
negative net present values (Haughton, Teter and Stern 1992: 10). Because these projects are largely 
privately unprofitable, there is an incentive to capture the benefits of the zero-interest loans by 
diverting the funds to other projects, and then walk away from the plantations because even successful 
production would be difficult to sell in light of the low prices of logs from natural forests. Finally, 
the initiative ignores the fact that most plantations in lowland humid tropics around the world have 
failed. The real issue is at the heart of the technocrat vs. nationalist debate: whether to subsidize the 
down-stream wood-products industry. 


The most recent initiative for the use of the reforestation fund is even more blatantly a redirection of 
forestry rents toward other industrial developments. In late 1994 President Suharto announced that 
the Forestry Ministry was required to make a US$185 million interest-free loan to the state aircraft 
enterprise IPTN for the development of a new commuter aircraft, the N-250. This decision elicited a 
very strong reaction from the Indonesian environmental groups; it certainly symbolized the end of any 
hope or pretense that the reforestation fund would be used for reforestation, even though the more 
skeptical environmentalists and analysts had much earlier doubts. The environmental groups filed suit 
against the government for this diversion, which the courts ultimately refused to hear on the grounds 
that it was beyond their jurisdiction. 


From a policy discourse perspective, the diversion of the reforestation funds to the state aircraft 
industry is a fascinating reframing of a clash over development strategy -- another subsidized 
nationalist initiative with a questionable economic rate of return -- into a apparent conflict between 
development and environment. Only with the insights that the reforestation fund has never been 


seriously applied to reforestation, and that the government’s rent capture otherwise may have gone to 
the central treasury, can the connection to the nationalist-technocrat conflict be understood. If the 
rent had been captured from the loggers and moved directly to the treasury, it would have been more 
under the control of the technocrats and certainly more transparent in terms of which projects were 
economically unviable without subsidization. 


In short, in the reforestation fund, President Suharto had found another off-budget vehicle for 
pursuing projects that would be difficult or at least awkward to undertake through the conventional 
budget process. To gauge the true degree of resource flow to government actors controlling the 
conventional fiscal apparatus, we must only count the proportion of the natural resource rent going to 
the central treasury, not the full government rent capture. 


What we see is that until the late 1980s, the neglect of rent capture essentially occurs when the 
technocrats are dominant, which is consistent with the hypothesis that President Suharto was using the 
uncaptured forestry rent to finance the nationalist projects that the technocratic cabinet would have 
been loathe to support. In the late-1980s, the major increase in the rent captured by the Forestry 
Ministry’s reforestation fund became an even more directly controllable source of investment capital 
outside of the reach of the technocrats. Yet the political fallout from the use of the reforestation fund 
provides a plausible explanation for why the even less direct reliance on private loggers to invest the 
natural resource rent is still the "baseline" of the strategy. The allegations concerning the political- 
campaign uses of the deforestation fund, and the public criticisms of the questionable economics of 
the plantation and aircraft initiatives, have had some cost in political embarrassment for President 
Suharto. In contrast, the direction of the resource rent to pursue programmatic objectives via the rent 
capture and investments of the private loggers has greater indirection and no political embarrassment 
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beyond the ongoing reality that the government is not capturing the full feasible amount of the 
resource rent. 


D. Conclusions 


The Indonesian forestry case is a clear demonstration of suboptimal forest policies and practices that 
can be linked to the off-budget pursuit of development strategies ranging from downstream wood- 
products to aerospace. To be sure, this motive is commingled with other motives such as political 
campaign finance and personal aggrandizement. Yet the fact that President Suharto has allowed and 
directed forestry rents to flow into investments in support of the so-called nationalist economic 
development strategy, specifically when liberalizing, free-market officials tended to dominate "on- 
budget" fiscal and monetary policy, is the clearest demonstration of this dynamic that has emerged 
from the examination of a large number of cases. 


However, it is by no means the only case of suboptimality in resource policy that can be linked to the 
pursuit of such programmatic objectives. The following types of resource policy failures and 
corresponding cases could be demonstrated with a rather high degree of plausibility: 


a. Down-stream industrialization has been a favored strategy for wood products; several countries 
such as Liberia have joined with Indonesia in forcing the under-pricing of timber inputs through 
round-log export bans. State-led wood-products industrialization has also been subsidized by allowing 
the state forestry enterprise to retain royalties that should have been paid to the government, as in the 
case of the Honduran state enterprise COHDEFOR, which launched a disastrous wood-processing 


subsidiary, Corfino, in the 1980s. 


In the oil sector, down-stream processing has been subsidized by allowing state enterprises, such as 
Venezuela’s PDVSA and Nigeria’s NNPC, to retain oil royalties rather than surrender them to the 
government as a private oil company would. 


b. Up-stream industrialization was financed in Mexico by excluding foreign oil companies from 


engaging in exploration and allowing the state oil company PEMEX< to retain large surpluses prior to 
1978. 


c. Energy-intensive industrialization has been promoted in many oil-rich countries by keeping 
domestic oil-products prices low. This has occurred in Mexico, Nigeria, Venezuela, and other oil- 
exporting countries with significant non-oil economies. 


Heavy over-development of hydro-electric power by the state, and under-pricing of the electricity 
produced, is a similar strategy of industrial promotion in many countries. Colombia in particular has 
had extremely high hydro-electric costs that, in not being transferred to electricity users, has 
stimulated energy-intensive industries but also excessive electricity use and expenses. 


d. Agricultural development has been stimulated by over-extension and over-subsidization of irrigation 
in Mexico, India, and many other countries. Land give-aways without appropriate charges for the 
land’s intrinsic resource rent are also employed as agricultural promotion policies. This has occurred 
in Egypt’s notorious policy of giving agricultural land to college graduates even if they lack 
agricultural experience and training. 
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e. Regional development strategies have been launched through the under-pricing of state-controlled 
resource bases in many countries. For example, Brazil’s Amazonian land give-aways and cattle- 
ranching subsidies in the 1980s were part of a regional development strategy of Amazonian 
settlement, just as Costa Rica’s decentralization policies gave land away outside of the central valley 
of San Jose. 


Unwise resource development has also occurred in the oil sector, such as Peru’s unsuccessful state oil 
exploration in the Amazon, often in areas of low prospectivity. This was, in part, also an Amazonian 
development strategy as well, partly in reaction to the Brazilian efforts. 


In the mineral sector, the development of several "backward" districts in India has been promoted by 
continuing money-losing copper mines. This is as much a regional strategy as it is an income- 
distribution strategy. 


In every case the government could have pursued the development strategy without extracting 
surpluses from the natural-resource exploitation process. Direct investments or inexpensive credit 
could have been made available from the central treasuries. This is not to argue that direct 
investments or subsidized credit would be good economic policy; these initiatives are all suspect in the 
eyes of market-oriented economists. Indeed, certain government officials resort to transfers via the 
natural-resource exploitation process in order to circumvent the influence of such economists, and to 
avoid the publicity of revelations that these strategies are unsound from a broad societal perspective. 


Our analysis of the Indonesian case demonstrates that the pursuit of these programmatic objectives can 
complicate natural resource policy in ways that cannot be understood by postulating simple objective 
functions dominated by power or wealth. First, the choice of agents to channel resource-exploitation- 
related surpluses does not correspond to straightforward rent-seeking arrangements with the politically 
powerful. So, too, in many of these other cases top government leaders cede control of large 
surpluses to private actors or to state resource enterprises in apparent violation of power or wealth 
maximization. 
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Endnotes 


1. Dove’s argument is that swidden (i.e., "slash-and-burn" or "shifting") agriculture has been falsely 
"found" to be generally unsustainable as an excuse for governments to deny swidden agriculturalists 
their 'and-use rights. 


"Excessive" means that taxes or subsidies are in excess of the levels justified to discourage 
ative externalities or encourage positive externalities. 


3. See, for example, the various chapters in Bromley 1992. 
4. More detail on this case can be found in Ascher 1993. 


5. This is the so-called Indonesian Selective Logging and Regeneration System. In the teak forests of 
Java, planted decades ago, the Complete Harvest and Regeneration System is in force. 


6. Gillis (1992: 149) points out that government regulation of a few huge concessions may or may 
not be more difficult than regulation of many smaller concessions; however, huge concessions are 

difficult for the concessionaires themselves to police in terms of invasion by shifting cultivators or 
poachers. He also points out that "restriction of concession size will discourage speculation in the 

form of ’stockpiling’ of desirable tracts to keep them out of the hands of other firms." 


7. "High-grading” is the practice of removing only the most valuable trees. It is a problematic 
practice because 1) greater areas suffer collateral damage to obtain the target volume of timber; 2) 


2) 
forest stands become degraded as the best specimens are removed. 


8. Volume taxes encourage high-grading because the removal of more valuable trees does not incur a 
higher tax, thus effectively reducing the tax rate. 


9. As of mid-1992, private sources and interviews estimated the Forestry Ministry’s deforestation 
fund at US$800,000,000; some interviewees believed that it had exceeded US$1 billion. 


10. See Kuswata, Riswan and Vayda 1984 and Gillis 1988: 56-57. The export ban, enacted in 1980 
with a five-year phase-in period, was an extension of the 1978 policy for promoting the domestic 
forest-products industry through higher export taxes on round logs than on sawn timber or plywood. 
In mid-1992 the outright ban was replaced by an export tax, not to increase log exports but simply to 
re-direct the jurisdiction over the ban from the Ministry of Industry to the Finance Ministry. This is 
not a very significant change in terms of the possibility of exporting round logs, since the export tax 
is prohibitively high. Gillis (1988: 95-97) estimates that in 1981 and 1982 alone, the Indonesian 
economy lost over US$400,000,000 of foregone revenues, equivalent to 27 percent of the timber rent, 
largely because of inefficiencies of processing. Fitzgerald (1986) found that four dollars in log 
exports were sacrificed for every dollar gained in plywood exports. It was not until 1988 that the 
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value of plywood exports exceeded the 1979 log export earnings of l billion (Schwarz, 1989: 
86) 


11. The World Bank (1990:31) study estimates that 30% of Sumatra’s land within forestry 
boundaries is unforested! 

12. The World Bank estimates the subsidy at US$425 per hectare (World 

money comes from the Forestry Ministry’s reforestation fund, and the claiman 

established, vertically-integrated tumber companies. 
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Haughton, Teter and Stern 1992: 7 report on the World Bank’s estimate of 
vernment rent capture as of 1991; the Indonesian environmental umbrella ALHI’s 10% 
ate for 1989; and their own estimate 0 f 27% in 1991. the differences stem , in Haughton, 
ail Stern’s view, ation of excessively high world prices for logs by the other 
ators. They also rep ure of 80% from the loggers group EMDI. 
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Schwarz (1994: 28) notes that two of today’s biggest ethnic Chinese g entrepreneurs, Liem 
Sioe Liong and "Bob Hasan", were allied with nis in the mid-1950s. 


15. Personal interviews, Pontianak, West Kalimantan, July 1992. 


16. According to data on | , timber prices, royalties and taxes analyzed by Gillis, during the 
mid-1970s the captured only around fifteen percent of the reported timber 
export values ( (Gi i is 198 “But vein ng in 1978, and continuing into , rent capture of 


th 82-83 they fell back to 


88: 9 
these reported timber values increased s ily up to 36.8% in 1981- l 


27.6%. Note that Gillis is asuring t the proportion of rent (i.e., revenues minus logging costs, 


transportation costs, a ), but rather just the proportion of export values. Comparisons 


with the Haughton, 1 t ysis and the WALHI analysis are also limited by Gillis’ use 
of spli 


it-year data. le patterns show a moderate degree of correlation. 


The positions held by the two econ ‘ factions, and their conflicts, are summarized 


The rest of the captured 


Government e 


equity participation is considered an advantage, because the operation is more likely 
to receive fair or even favored treatment, rather than a disadvanta ge because of the risk of 
yvermment interferer 


Interviews. See also Scarsborough 1992: 14 and WALHI 
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The Career Paths of Incumbents in the U.S. House of Representatives 


Prior research into the success of women and minorities in elective office has tested 
whether different physical characteristics help or harm candidates in elections and whether 
different characteristics are associated with different legislative agendas.! In this paper, we 
consider whether the career paths of women and minority representatives differ from those 
of white male representatives. Are there two kinds of careers in the U.S. House of 
Representatives: the careers of white men and the careers of women and minority 
members? Are women and minority members systematically excluded from prestigious 
formal positions? Since good committee assignments have been discussed as a key to 
incumbency advantage (cf. Mayhew 1974), we also examine the vote margins of women 
and minority members in comparison with white male members to see if women and 
minorities are put at a disadvantage in seeking reelection. 

A useful way to study the careers of women and minority members is to compare 
their careers to the typical career in their cohort. Changes in House procedures for 
committee assignments and in campaign resources would influence members's careers 
differently depending on when they served. Given that the House is not a static institution, 
we have divided our sample of members into three cohorts: members elected between 
1966 and 1972, members elected between 1974 and 1982, and members elected between 
1984 and 1992. The first cohort is the beginning of the women's movement and the peak 
of the civil rights movement, the second cohort is after the Roe decision and during the 
fight for ERA, and the third cohort is during the conservative backlash against the women's 
movement and concludes with the Year of the Woman. Just as the House is not a static 


institution, society is not static either. Societal attitudes toward women and minorities in 


political office have changed during the years in our sample. Taking these changes into 


| Huddy and Terkildsen (1993) examine the effects of gender stereotypes on the 
electability of male and female candidates. Terkildsen (1993) looks at the effect of skin 
color on voters’ choices. 
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account, we expect women and minorities serving in the second and third cohorts to 
achieve closer parity with their white male colleagues. 

There are many reasons why members may achieve lower levels of formal position 
or be elected with lower vote totals. One important consideration is previous experience. 


Sally Friedman (1993) argues that women and blacks in Congress from 1965 to 1991 were 


less likely to be lawyers or to have had prior experience in political office. This trend may 


have changed slightly in the last election (not included in our data set): 64% of the women 
elected in 1994 held previous elective office (CAWP 1994). Women and black 
represeniatives are also on average older when they enter the Congress than are their white 
male counterparts (Fnedman 1993). These differences may make it more difficult for 
women and blacks to get elected to office and may also influence their career paths once 
there. 

With the institutionalization of Congress, seniority became crucial in determining 
who would chair Congressional committees (Polsby 1968, Price 1975). From 1965 to 
1991, a total of 107 women and blacks served in the Congress, with the largest numbers 
entering in the early 1990s. With the large majority of these members having low seniority, 
we are not likely to see them reaching high positions in prestige committees or party 
leadership in statistically significant numbers. 

In order to examine careers, it is necessary to go beyond looking at whether or not 
a representative holds either a subcommittee or committee chair; the importance of the 
committee itself must be taken into account. Hibbing (1991, see also Fenno 1973), 
following the parties' lead, divided committees into three classes: prestige, 
policy/constituency, and "less-desirable," and created a rating scale for assignments to each 
of these committees (see Appendix A). Because of changes in the committee system that 
increased the number of formal positions, Hibbing found that Democrats serving in the 
1970s tended to rise to higher positions earlier in their careers than Democrats serving in 


the 1950s and 1960s. By their fourth or fifth terms, members's formal positions had 
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reached a plateau. We compare the career paths of women and minority incumbents to see 
if they are allowed to achieve the same plateau. 

Cox and McCubbins (1993) argue that committee assignments are not solely the 
result of self-selection, but assignments are made in order to maximize the number of seats 
that the party could win in the next election. Since the party leadership strategically assigns 
first-term members to prestige committees, women and minorities could be systematically 
excluded. Once women and minorities get assigned to prestige committees, they may 
become "residents;" for example, a woman on the Rules Committee may be replaced with 
another woman. Cox and McCubbins refer to the consideration of demographic 
characteristics in committee assignments as the “retentive” capacity of women and 
minorities (ibid, 43). So, while it may be more difficult for women and minorities to 
receive prestige assignments, once there, they may guarantee minority representation on the 
committee in the future. 

The first cohort in our data was before the women's movement had gained 
momentum, possibly making it a liability to be a female candidate for public office during 
this period. At that time, women candidates were often not taken seriously. Since so few 
women and minorities served in Congress in the 1960s and 1970s, we expect that those 
who did were less likely to receive prestige committee assignments and high formal 
positions within those committees. Once a few women and minority members were able to 
gain seniority and women and minorities became more accepted as viable politicians, the 
differences between the assignments of women and minorities and white men should have 
become mitigated, in part because of their "residence" on prestige committees. 

Member vote margins have, in general, risen to continually higher levels until the 
1992 and 1994 elections. Member have also won by consistently larger margins through 
the course of their careers (Hibbing 1991). According to Hibbing, the largest increase in 


electoral support comes between the first and second terms. If women and minorities are 


not achieving increases in electoral support commensurate with their counterparts, they 
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may be penalized in committee assignments. It is also possible that women and minorities 
are achieving equivalent electoral support without achieving better committee assignments 
and higher formal positions. 

Friedman (1993) tests Masters's 1961 study on the committee assignment process 
to see if it applies to women and blacks. Masters develops the concept of a responsible 
legislator, a long-term member from a safe seat, who gets ahead in Congress by following 
norms and compromising when appropriate. Friedman, in examining the careers of 
women and minority members serving from 1965 to 1992, argues that women and 
minorities who won big at the voting booth usually got better committee assignments. This 
is consistent with the theory that House party leaders make committee assignments to 
maximize the party's chances of increasing their number of seats in the next election. In 
turn, better committee assignments may also lead to higher reelection rates. 

The reelection rates and Congressional careers of women and minorities matter for 
the demographic representation they provide. The 1994 elections brought a total of 47 
women to the House of Representatives, including 13 women of color. This 10.8% of the 
House's population provides demographic representation for half the U.S. population, and 
it is also the highest level in our nation's history (CAWP 1994). While the debate over the 
importance of descriptive representation continues (cf. Hero and Tolbert 1995, on Latino 
representation), a case can certainly be made for the importance of descriptive 
representation for bringing different experiences and ideas to the Congressional forum and 
for providing role models to previously under-represented constituencies. Hannah Pitkin 
(1969) emphasizes the importance of both descriptive and substantive representation for a 


democratic system. Pitkin argues that in addition to representing constituents’ views and 


interests, legislatures should be a “portrait of the people" (1969, 10). Representation 


means more than merely getting elected, however. If women and minority members are 
denied positions of power in the House, then the legislature is not truly a “portrait of the 


people” despite the percentages appearing on the Congressional balance sheet. 
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In the late 1970s, feminist organizations pushed for pro-ERA women legislators 
over pro-ERA men because of their belief that external pressure from constituents or party 
would be less likely to influence women, who had a personal stake in the issue. 
Hawkesworth (1990) argues that women legislators are more sensitive to forms of 
disadvantage that uniquely affect women. When gender is irrelevant to a policy, women 
will determine how to vote in the same manner as men, but when gender is a consideration, 
women will be able to defend themselves against oppressions that could result from the 
policy (Hawkesworth 1990, 183). Carol M. Swain (1993) makes a similar argument about 
minority representation and sensitivity to racial considerations. Because of their different 
life experiences, the presence of women and minority representatives changes what is 
considered a political question (Burrell 1994). 

The "classic" argument against the need to proportionally increase the number of 
women and minorities in Congress is that the content of legislation would remain 
unchanged. Hawkesworth (1990) rebuts that argument by reversing the logic: the content 
of legislation has been influenced because it has been written by exclusively male- 
dominated legislatures. Sue Thomas (1994) supports Hawkesworth's conclusion with her 
quantitative analysis of the issues considered by state legislatures over time. With the 
addition of more women legislators, the state legislatures agendas changed. Women placed 
greater priority on issues concerning women, children, families, health, and welfare, and 
they gave less priority to defense spending and foreign intervention. 

Studies also show that an increase in minority representation influences state 
legislatures. Harmel, Hamm, and Thompson (1983) find that in state legislatures, blacks 


and Hispanics formed cohesive and consistent voting blocks, whose presence also affected 


the voting patterns of white members. Thielemann (1992) finds that increases in minority 


representation lead to higher expectations in regard to public policy. Minority 
representation, however, does not necessarily translate into greater policy-making success, 


possibly because minority members are less likely to sit on influential committees. 
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Descriptive representativeness affects the way issues are considered in legislatures. 


Friedman (1993) finds that minorities and women often come from atypical 


districts, which are more homogenous than average constituencies. Women typically come 


from Northeastern and urban districts with higher incomes and educational levels. Black 
and Hispanic representatives tend to emerge from racially gerrymandered districts. If 
minorities and women are not getting on the "night" committees for their districts, they may 
be hurt in future elections. Given the homogeneity of minority districts, we expect that 
minority members will be the safest of all incumbents. Despite the homogeneity that 
Friedman finds in districts that elected women representatives, we expect that women will 
have lower vote margins than their male counterparts, especially in earlier cohorts, because 
of negative stereotyping. Kahn (1992) found that women candidates are often 
disadvantaged by media coverage, which would affect voters's perceptions of their 


electability and hence could depress their vote margins. 


Methodology 

We constructed a measure of formal committee positions based on Hibbing's 
measure in Congressional Careers (1991), using data collected from the A/manac of 
American Politics 1978 to 1994. While Hibbing’s measure summed the members’ 
committee assignments, we chose to consider the highest committee assignment for each 
member in each Congress. Since Hibbing found that most members achieved their highest 
committee positions in their fourth or fifth term and maintained that position through the 
rest of their careers, we restricted our observations to the first six terms of each member's 
career. Given the dearth of women and minorities in Congress, a more rigorous definition 
of a Congressional career would have restricted our sample size too severely. (For 
specifics on the formal position rating measure, see Appendix A.) 

Sample size was an important consideration in creating a variable for member 


demographics. While blacks are also poorly represented in Congress, in relation to their 
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percentage of the national population, they are abundant in comparison to Asian and 
Hispanic members; we had three and five in our sample, respectively. While we would not 
expect that the voting behavior of different minority members would cohere, we have no 
reason to expect that a particular minority race would have an advantage over others in 
committee assignments. For these reasons, we have collapsed all Asian, Hispanic and 
black members into a single "non-white" category. This decision gives us three categories 
to compare: white men, white women, and non-whites. 

To test our hypotheses about the differences in career paths of women and minority 
versus white male members, we averaged the formal position ratings, committee 
assignments, and vote margins of our three categories of incumbents in each term of their 
careers. Thus we can compare the average white woman's first term to the average white 
man's and the average non-white's, then compare their second terms, et cetera. We also 
compare the vote margins of our three categories of incumbents according to the cohort in 
which they were elected. Changes in the resources accorded to incumbents suggest that 
vote margins in the 1960s would be different from the vote margins in the 1970s and 
1980s. Changes in the societal view of women in political office should also have 


influenced the success of women candidates in the later periods. 


Results 

Table 1 displays the mean formal position ratings for white men, white women, and 
non-whites in their first six Congressional terms.? Hibbing restricted his analysis to only 
members who had served eight or more terms, and we had intended to continue that 


practice by restricting our sample to members who had served six terms. Sample size 


2 The numbers given in parentheses after the categories of incumbents are the numbers of 
white men, white women and non-whites in our sample that have served 6 terms or more. 
Because we have not restricted our sample to only those members, the sample sizes for the 
first five terms are all larger than the numbers presented. 
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constraints forced us to include all members who had served at least four terms, increasing 


our number of women from 16 to 24. It turned out that including the members who 
served less than four terms did not substantially affect the results. Given that long-term 
members did not appear to be significantly different from short-term members, we decided 
to make our sample size as large as possible by including everyone who served in the 
House from 1976 to 1992. 

Like Hibbing, we found that members gradually increased their levels of formal 
position through their first three terms, reaching and sustaining a plateau after the fourth 
term. The formal position ratings for the three categories of incumbents track along with 
each other closely. Women have slightly lower levels of formal position in the third term, 
but they catch up in the fourth. None of the differences were statistically significant. 

First-term members are almost all assigned to policy and constituency committees, 
-vith a formal position rating of 17. By the second term, some members have been 
elevated to prestige committees, bringing the average position into the 20s. Third term 
incumbents may be subcommittee chairs or ranking members in policy committees or 
members of prestige committees. By the fourth, fifth and sixth terms, most members have 
attained some kind of prestigious assignment; they may be prestige or policy subcommittee 
chairs or ranking members, chairs or ranking members of policy or “less desirable" 
committees, or even party leaders. The formal position ratings of fourth-term or more 
senior members averages in the upper 30s. 

We considered the possibility that our null results in Table 1 might have resulted 
from the way the rating measure is constructed. Positions are assigned to members by 
seniority almost exclusively. It could be that by including the position measure we are 
disguising the exclusion of women and minorities from prestige committee assignments. 
To test this hypothesis, we computed the means for the committee assignment measure 


alone. These results are reported in Table 2. 
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The committee assignment measure rates prestige committees 1, policy and 
constituency committees 2, and "less desirable" committees 3, making a lower score an 
indication of greater average prestige for that demographic category. Table 2 does show 
some relationship between demographic characteristics and committee assignments. First- 
term members are almost all assigned to policy and constituency committees. Few first- 
termers are awarded a prestige position. By the third term, men have attained better 
assignments. About one-third of men have received a prestige committee position by their 
third terms. Women, on the other hand, have actually lost ground. No third-term woman 
incumbent was assigned to a prestige committee in our time period. This may be evidence 
that a "resident" slot for women is non-existent in prestige committees. The difference 
between the committee assignments of men and women in their third terms is statistically 
significant at the .01 level. By the fifth term, women have caught up to the men again, and 
by their sixth term, they are receiving better committee assignments on average than the 
men. About one-half of sixth-term women incumbents are assigned to prestige 
committees, compared to about one-third of the men. These data seem to indicate that 
women are slower starters in achieving formal positions. It takes them more terms in office 
to achieve the same power in the House as the men. 

Lower levels of formal position for women incumbents do not appear to have 
affected their vote margins (see Table 3). White women, contrary to our expectations, are 
not elected with lower vote totals than their male counterparts. The percentages for white 
men and women track along with each other almost perfectly. They are initially elected 
with approximately 60% vote margins. The vote margins for white women and men 
steadily increase through the third term, where they level out at about 70%. The finding 
that white women and men in the House have similar vote margins does not necessarily 
mean that Kahn's findings about media treatment of women Senate candidates do not 


apply. Women who win may be considerably different than the women who are not 


elected. These results do suggest that, once elected, women in Congress are taken 
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seriously as candidates and not disadvantaged in running for reelection because of their 
gender. 

Non-whites have substantially higher vote margins than their white counterparts, as 
we expected, averaging a steady 75 to 80%. Districts that elected non-white 
representatives are typically homogeneous in both race and partisanship. Thus general 
elections in such districts are rarely competitive. Many incumbents run virtually 
unopposed. The difference between white and non-white vote margins is statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 

When we divide our sample into cohorts, we find that the vote margins of white 
women and men are different depending on when they served in Congress. In the earliest 


cohort in our sample, members elected between 1966 and 1972, women have lower vote 


margins than men (see Table 4).3 The differences between vote margins is especially 


marked in the third and fifth terms. The small number of women elected during this 
period, even by Congressional standards, makes any conclusions tentative at best. 

During the peak of the women's movement, we see more women elected to 
Congress (Friedman 1993, 38). In the second cohort, members elected between 1974 and 
1982, there are no differences between the vote margins of white women and men (see 
Table 5). The women even have slightly higher vote margins than men during this period, 
not significantly though. 

A third pattern emerges in the most recent cohort, members elected between 1984 


and 1992.4 There are only small, and insignificant, differences between men and women 


3 Because we started our sample with the Congress elected in 1976, we do not have vote 
margins for the first and second terms of members elected in this cohort. 

4 The small numbers in this table may be somewhat misleading. Because the time period 
is shorter than the others, the members in the fifth-term column were elected in 1984 and 
1986. While it may be tempting to look at this table and conclude that women are actually 
less likely to serve six terms in this period than they were in the 1960s and 1970s, that 
conclusion would be unwarranted until we can observe how the large class of women 
elected in 1992 fares over time. 
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in this period, but once again, men are slightly ahead in their vote margins. The gap 
between the vote margins of men and women is quite consistent across their entire careers 
during this time period. It appears that women's disadvantage at the voting booth 
disappeared during the women's movement, at least for incumbent women secking 


reelection. 


Conclusions 

Although we expected women and minorities to be substantially disadvantaged in 
seeking to build a career in the House, we can hardly be disappointed with these results. 
There are not two careers in the U.S. House of Representatives: one for white men and 
one for everyone else. Women need an extra term or two to achieve the same levels of 
formal position as their male counterparts, but they are no less safe in their seats, at least in 
recent years. Minority members have no disadvantages when it comes to achieving good 
committee assignments and positions within those committees, and their seats are the safest 
of any incumbents. These results can be considered positive for anyone concerned with 
making the U.S. House of Representatives egalitarian. 

There are several possible explanations for why we find so few differences. One 
possible, and attractive, explanation is that there is no discrimination in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, that committee assignments and formal positions are attained without 
consideration for race or gender. Another possible explanation is that women and 
minorities have to work harder to attain the same levels as their counterparts. More 
detailed examination of committee requests and the selection process might be a way to 
shed some light on the plausibility of that explanation. A third possibility is tokenism; 
because there are so few women and minority representatives, including some in 


Congressional power positions does not really influence the balance of power in Congress. 


In this scenario, women and minorities would only be excluded from power positions after 


1] 
if 


a "saturation point" had been achieved. The plausibility of this scenario cannot be 
determined until the numbers of women and minority representatives increase. 


Greater numbers will allow more nuanced work to be done on these questions, 


including separate analysis for different minority groups. We may find that certain groups 


are able to prosper more readily than others, but such conclusions are impossible to draw 
with our sample size limitations. The bottom line is that we need more women and 
minorities in Congress in order to assess what difference it makes to have more women and 
minorities in Congress, both for the individual member building his or her career and for 


the institution as a whole. 


Appendix A: 
Formal Position Rating Measure 


Hibbing's measure of formal position has three components: the kind of committee, the 
position within that committee, and a rating of the prestige of the committee and position. 
Committees are divided into three kinds: Prestige, Policy/Constituency, and "Less- 
desirable.” 


Prestige: Rules, Ways and Means, Appropriations 

Policy/Constituency: Agriculture, Armed Services, Banking, Budget, Education and 
Labor, Energy and Commerce, Foreign Affairs, Government Operations, Interior, 
Judiciary, Merchant Marine, Public Works, Science and Technology, Small 
Business, Veteran's Affairs 

"Less Desirable": District of Columbia, Administration, Post Office and Crvil Service, 
Standards of Official Conduct (Ethics) 


The positions within each committee also are divided into three categories: committee 
chair or ranking member, subcommittee chair or ranking member, and member. 


The combination of the committee assignment and position produced a rating scheme 
(party leadership was also accorded an appropriate rating, which only applied in a few 
cases in our sample -- all white men): 


Party Leadership 

Speaker 

Majority/Minority leader 

Majority/Minority whip 

Caucus/Conference chair 

Committee Leadership 

Chair/Ranking member of prestige committee 
Chair/Ranking member of policy/constituency committee 
Chair/Ranking member of “less desirable" committee 
Subcommittee Leadership 

Chair/Ranking member of prestige subcommittee 
Chair/Ranking member of policy/constituency subcommittee 
Chair/Ranking member of "less desirable" subcommittee 
Committee Membership 

Member of prestige committee 

Member of policy/constituency committee 

Member of "less desirable” committee 


13 
100 
80 
59 
39 
72 | 
59 
56 
40 
17 
34 
17 ! 
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November 3, 1979, Greensboro, North Carolina: 


A group of radical activists, half of them black, half 
white, gathered to demonstrate against the Ku Klux Klan. 
Suddenly a caravan of Klan and Nazis drove into their midst and 


opened fire. Eighty-eight seconds later, five demonstrators lay 
dead. 


I was there. Those killed were close friends of mine. 
Based on in-depth interviews of 50 surviving demonstrators, 
I wrote my dissertation (Ph.D., Political Science, C.U.N.Y., 


1994). Currently I am writing a book called Bearing Witness: The 


Who were these demonstrators? Why were they protesting that 
day? As youth they had joined the Civil Rights Movement and the 
Anti-War Movement of the late sixties and early seventies. While 
leftist politics ebbed across the nation in the mid 1970s, they 
became more radical, defining their politics as communist, and 
joining a multi-racial group called the Communist Workers Party. 


My dissertation and book grapple with the questions: Why 
does a person become a radical activist, focusing his or her life 
on trying to change society? How do families, peers, and 
schools interact to affect one's political commitments? And 
especially, how did the Civil Rights and other social movements 
of the 1960s-70s influence these individuals? What did the 
Greensboro Massacre do to their lives? Where are the survivors 
today, and how have their politics changed in coping with 
conservative times, raising children and growing older? 


This paper focuses specifically on the influence of race in 
the political socialization, comparing the political learning 
process between black and white respondents. 


Theoretical Framework: Race, the Civil Rights Movement, and 
Political Socialization 


Political socialization is the development of an 
individual's political views and behaviors; it is an interactive 
process between a person and her/his environment. 


Greensboro Massacre Through the Eves of the Survivors. 
l 


Little political socialization research in the US has 
focused on the influence of race on political learning (Morris, 
1989). Using the example of the civil rights movement, Morris 
emphasizes the tremendous impact that changes in the political 
environment can have on people's behavior. Before the 1960s, 
African Americans in the South faced the legal barriers of 
segregation and the illegal terror of the Ku Klux Klan. Blacks 
feared any involvement in politics, and as a result, in 1950, 
fewer than 20% were even registered to vote in the South. The 
civil rights era brought an abrupt end to this passivity, because 
there were suddenly new opportunities for political expression. 


Perhaps the greatest sudden change in political behavior 
came with the birth of the sit-in movement. On February 1, 1960, 
in Greensboro, N.C., four black college students sat down 
Woolworth's lunch counter and ordered a cup of coffee. This 
Simple act boldly defied the entrenched system of segregation. 
When the waitress, dictated by southern custom, refused to serve 
them, the well-dressed young men continued to sit until the store 
closed. They returned the next day, and the next, each time 
accompanied by more students: 


Thus began the "sit-ins", a movement that was to 
plunge the South into turmoil for many months and 
revolutionize the pace and tactics of the Negro civil 
rights activities in the U.S. from that day forward. 
(Matthews and Prothro, 1966, p. 407) 


Similar protests spread like wild-fire among African- 
American youth in the South. With-in a year and a half, there 
had been demonstrations reported in over 100 cities and towns, 
involving more than 70,000 blacks and their white supporters. 
(Matthews and Prothro, p. 408) 


In 1962, Matthews and Prothro conducted a comprehensive 
study on the changing political participation of blacks in the 
South. They interviewed a representative cross-section of black 
college students from the South randomly selecting 340 students 
from 11 black universities (the only institutions of higher 
education that admitted large numbers of blacks at that time). 
The degree of participation of the African-American students was 
stunning: Eighty-five percent of the students interviewed 
approved of the sit-ins, and one in four had participated in them 
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(pp. 13-15). 


They were radically 
legacy of their parents. Matthews 
young women participated at rates 
This was in sharp contrast to the 
interviewed at the same time 


breaking from the political 
and Prothro found that the 
nearly equal to the young men. 
older generation they 


(pp. 416-17). 


arms race, 
war in Vietnam 


differences. 
generational issues, 


In the South, 
regions, 
Prothro, 


1966; 


compare the results 
political efficacy, 
political system, 


realities" 


The southern youth inspired many, 
counterparts in other parts of the nation. 
Flacks studied the "increasingly self-conscious student movement" 
which "began primarily as a response to the efforts by southern 
Negro students to break the barriers of legal segregation in 
public accommodations." 
students participated in the civil rights movement, 
scope of their concerns expanded 
Civil liberties, 
(Flacks, 


The studies of young protesters, 
found many similarities between the young black protesters in the 
South and the young whites in the North, but also some 

In both regions of the country, 


to events taking place around them. 
family economic status, 
better off compared to the southern blacks. 
difference in issues that were the objects of protest. 
regions of the country protests involved a wide range of issues. 
issues of race predominated, 
the anti-war protest played a bigger role 
Flacks, 


The civil rights movement influenced the political learning 
of African-American beyond those protesting. 
compared the responses of black and white children in 38 major 
socialization studies. 
black along with white children, but in most cases did not 


and political trust in the government. 

found that black children generally felt less politically 
powerful and less likely to trust political leaders, 
theorized that black children were "responding to political 
(Abramson, 


including their white 
During the 60s, 


He noted that hundreds of northern white 
and that the 
to include such issues as the 
poverty, educational issues, and the 
1967, p. 53). 


conducted in the 1960-70s, 


activism was a 

and in both cases the youth were responding 
The two groups differed in 
with the northern whites considerably 
And there was a 

In all 


in other 
(Matthews and 


while 


1967; Kenniston, 1968). 


Abramson (1977) 


These were research projects that studied 
along racial lines. Abramson focused on 

the belief that one can influence the 

He 

and 

1977, 


76). 
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Moreover, Abramson found black children quite sensitive to 
events. For example, they had stronger feelings of trust toward 
federal political leaders than state leaders, which correlated 
with the more prcgressive role of the federal government in 
supporting civil rights at that time. State governments in the 
South were bastions of segregation. Studies conducted before 
1967 revealed higher levels of political trust than studies done 
later. During the summer of 1967 ghetto riots broke out in 
several cities, and more rioting occurred the following year 
after the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Interestingly, political efficacy remained more stable before and 
after 1967, continuing to be lower for blacks compared to whites. 
(Abramson, 1977) 


While the large scale socialization projects surveyed black 
as well as white subjects, the in-depth studies focused on whites 
far more often than blacks. The studies on blacks tended to be 
Surveys rather than in-depth interviews. For example, Orum 
analyzed data collected on over 3000 black college students in 
black colleges in 1964, finding that men were more active than 
women, and that individuals from stable families tended to be 
more active (Orum, 1972). Fenwich compared white and black 
college students, finding the black respondents were more liberal 
than the whites, with less variance within the group. (Fenwich, 
1978). However, the in-depth studies of activists, such as those 
of Flacks and Kenniston, that focused on interactions between 
activists and their families are limited to white middle-class, 
mostly men, outside the South. 


This project, in contrast, looks in-depth at the political 
socialization process of 50 individuals who became radical 
activists in the South. While the sample is unusual, it provides 
basis for examining the process of political learning in both 
white and black activists. 
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Methodology: Comparing Political Learning in Black and White 
Activists 


I conducted in depth, semi-structured interviews with 50 
people, half white, half black, who were participating in the 
demonstration in November, 1979, when the Klan and Nazis 
attacked. My dissertation traces the political learning process 
of these individuals, noting the influences of the social 
movements on their development, among other factors such as 
family political traditions, race, class, gender, and age. 


To compare the political socialization experiences of black 
and white respondents in this paper, I use the methodology of 
"Matched pairs." The reasons are that the sample is small, and 
the birth dates of the 50 individuals stretch from 1920 to 1973, 
encompassing three generations. The richness of the material is 


in the detailed experience of each individual, revealed in the 
in-depth interview. 


The study of black versus white socialization in the 
following pages is based on analyzing three sets of matched 
pairs, each pair from a different generation. The first pair 
include the oldest white respondent and the oldest surviving 
black respondent, who were both born in the 1920s. When the civil 
rights movement hit in the 1960s, they were both adults with 
teenage children of their own. Now in their 70s, they are part 
of what some call the "depression generation," because of the 
tremendous impact of the Great Depression in the 1930s on those 
who were young at that time. 


The second matched pair are females born in the 1940s, one 
black, one white. They are part of the "protest generation," 
born at the beginning of "baby boom." These two individuals were 
chosen because, they share many demographic characteristics. 

They were born in the rural South in the 1940s to families in the 
low end of the social-economic structure. Both were the first 
generation of their families to go to college. They each got 
married, had children, got divorced, and are now middle-aged, and 
still political activists. 


The third pair are the youngest white respondent (born in 
1968) and the youngest black respondent (born in 1973). Now in 
their twenties, they are part of what is popularly referred to as 
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"generation X." 


All six of these individuals were part of the demonstration 
on November 3, 1979, when it was attacked by Klan and Nazis. But 
they arrived at that point in their lives by very different 
routes. All six still live in North Carolina. 


Matching respondents allows us to explore the issue of race 
in these respondents: Is race a major factor in the political 
socialization of these individuals? Does political learning 
based on race change over the different generations? 


The basic demographics of these six respondents are 
summarized below, along with fictious names given to them for the 
purposes of this paper. ° 


Six Respondents in Three Matched Pairs 


Depression generation: 
e "Bernard" black male, born in 1920, raised in 
rural South Carolina, parents sharecroppers. 
"Janet" white female, born in 192 , raised in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, parents were public school 
teachers. 


Protest generation: 
ai "Yolanda" black female, born in 1943, raised in 
rural South Carolina in 1943, parents 
sharecroppers. 
"Jeannette" white female, born 1946, raised in 
rural Alabama, parents factory workers. 


Generation X: 
"Tasha" black female, born in 1973, raised in 
Greensboro, N.C., mother is "Yolanda," who has a 
college education. 
"Albert" white male, born in 1968, raised in 
Greensboro, N.C., mother is a Ph.D. 


Note: in the dissertation they are respondents 
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In the following pages, the political socialization process 
for each of these six individuals is summarized. 


Two Radical Activists from the Depression Generation: 


Born in the 1920s, "Bernard" and "Janet" grew up under 
segregation. Both discussed race and poverty as central to their 
political development, but as the pages below illustrate, they 
learned about these factors from different positions in the 
social structure. 


"Bernard": Growing up Poor and Black in the 1920-30s 


Bernard was born in rural South Carolina, and in his 


interview, he graphically described his childhood in a soft 
southern drawl: 


In the South for uneducated colored peoples, it was 
rough. My daddy, he didn't have no education. My mother, 
she didn't have none. On the farm we was getting about $10 


a month; five children, my daddy and mama, fed off of $10 a 
month. 


On top of the sheer struggle to eat, Bernard's family faced 
white terror. He explained: "It's a lot of things that happens 
in the South; Ku Klux Klan going into people's houses, dragging 
them out, beating them, hanging them. All this happening when I 
was small." 


He saw a man he knew hung by his neck from a tree; but the 
fury of the whites was not satiated. They shot at the doomed 
man, until nothing was left but the rope. Living in a tiny rural 
community, Bernard knew everyone -- the killers, as well as those 
who were murdered. 


As a child, a feeling grew within Bernard that was even 
stronger than fear: it was humiliation. Fear can make a person 
do almost anything, and Bernard did not like the way the white 
men could humiliate blacks. "Naturally, being a kid," Bernard 
stated, "I was searching myself, 'Is this the way its gotta be?'" 
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From his vantage point as a teenager in the 1930s, it 
appeared that the terror in the rural South would continue. 
So he grappled with how he would cope, and determined that above 
all he would not be humiliated. "I said to myself, ‘it won't 
happen to me. Nobody will ever do to me the way I don't want 
them to do. They will have to kill me first." 


He decided to learn how to protect himself. He met a 
professional gunman: "I asked him to learn me what he knew. We 
got to be friends, and he learned me all about a gun, so I could 
protect myself." 


When the Klan marched through town, Bernard was glad he was 
a gunman. He recounts what happened: 


As time passed, I run into different problems that I 
did have to solve with the gun. If it hadn't been for the 
gun, somebody would have had me. 

I believe it was in 1940 or '41, the Ku Klux Klan was 
going to parade through town. The police came down about 
sundown and told everybody they had to leave, get off the 
street, go home. Everybody did, they thought, anyway. 

But I had something I had to do. My brother was 
working there on Main Street, and he fell asleep there after 
his hours was over. The police had failed to wake him up. 

The Klan had cars up and down the whole side of the 
street, even in front of where my brother was working. We 
had to get him out. What I done was I parked my car in the 
middle of the street, making us part of the line of Klan 
cars. I called my brother, said 'come on let's go.' 

He said ‘all right, we'll be there.' But I knew he 
Still wasn't coming, he was scared. I stood there just 
about 10 minutes, waiting for my brother to come out. My 
brothers was in my car, I was the only one that got out. 

My brothers knew that if all of them Klans got a shot, 
I was a goner. But if only one or two had got out of their 
cars, I could have kilt the ones that got out, one by one. 

I know one thing, I had to get my brother out of that mess. 
I didn't know what the consequences was going to be. 

And he got out, and we got out. Because they knowed me, 
knowed I could use a gun, and I knowed them. 

So we went on to the house. But there was a bunch of 
us that didn't go home. The police and Klan thought 
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everybody had gone home but these guys didn't go home. What 
we done, we got sticks, rocks, and some had guns. When the 
Klan started coming down the street, we attacked them. They 
run. Police were there, but they ain't got but two police 
men and they were walking at the front. We were at the 
rear. 

There was a whole lot of us, almost as many as they 
were. And I guarantee you that next morning the street was 
just littered --you couldn't take a truck down it. After 
that the Klan didn't come and march no more. 

No they didn't come back. But they got their revenge. 
The white man who owned half the town, including the mill 
where a lot of us worked, on Monday morning, walked through 
the mill and fired everyone. 

I started my own business. First one thing and then 
another. I wanted to be on my own, and I was able to do it. 
I made money. I was able to survive. ?” 


Despite the success of the anti-Klan action, the blacks who 
participated faced retribution. Everyone suspected of 


involvement was fired from the local mill. Such collective 
protests were few and far between. Overall, African-Americans 
fended for themselves as best they could as the nation turned a 
blind eye to their plight. 


In 1950, Bernard stated that he "gave it all up," moved to 
Greensboro, hoping to escape the terror of the rural south. He 
joined the NAACP (National Association of Colored People). 


Another example of the role of guns in race 
relations in the rural South is expressed by a lawyer who 
worked in McIntosh County, Georgia: 

"I came to realize... during my years in south 
Georgia, that one of the principal reasons for relative 
peace between the races was that both were equally armed and 
each side knew it. Particularly the whites knew that the 
blacks all had guns; they all had shotguns and handguns. 
They carried them around with them in their cars, and their 
homes were all armed. You really had here a condition of 
deterrence that prevailed." (Greene, 1991, p. 202) 


Within a few years, he got married, had a daughter, and worked in 
a variety of factories. 


In the 1977s, he met Bill Sampson, a young white communist, 
who condemned the JU.S. political system. Bernard agreed, and 
they became close friends, and worked together to strengthen the 
trade union in their the textile mili where they worked. It was 
through this involvement that Bernard became part of the 
demonstration against the Ku Klux Klan in Greensboro, 1979, where 
Bill Sampson was killed. 


"Janet": Becoming an Activist in Middle-Age 


The oldest white respondent grew up in the 1930s in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the border of the South. Her family was 
white and middle-class, and her parents taught her the injustice 
of racial prejudice. She explained: 


My mother and dad were both teachers, and they worked 
in downtown junior high schools, and a large proportion of 
their students were black. They cared about these kids; to 
them these kids were important. They would bring them home, 
give them jobs to help them earn money. They would have 
meals with us. 

It was never discussed, but it was always understood, 
that you did not discriminate. You were concerned about 
those in need, and you did what you could about it. In the 
30's, during the Depression, the standard occurrence was 
having somebody come to the back door asking for food. At 
my home, they were never turned away. 


In the 1940s, after the war ended, Janet left college to get 
married. The young couple moved to North Carolina, and Janet had 
six children in rapid succession. When the civil rights movement 
hit in the 1960s, Janet was overwhelmed with child rearing. 

Still she wanted to participate, but her husband would not hear 
of it. Recalling her mother's strong example, Janet felt that 
she too could be a good mother and an activist as well. 


Finally in the 1970s, with her children grown, she disobeyed 
her husband's wishes, and became deeply involved in anti-war and 
anti-poverty work. Her views moved steadily leftward, as she 
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became more and more disillusioned with the U.S. political 
system. As the war ended in 1973, she wanted to continue her 
activism. By this time her oldest daughter was a full-time 
organizer, and when her daughter became involved with the CWP, 
Janet did too. Janet felt that the black and white radicals in 
this group were continuing the work begun during the civil rights 


movement. In this way, Janet ended up demonstrating against the 
Klan in 1979. 


Bernard and Janet are unusual members of their generation. 
Both have lived in the South during the same epoch; neither was 
active during the 1960s, and both became more involved in the 
1970s when they were middle-aged. But their political histories 
contrast sharply, and the most significant factor appears to be 
race. Bernard from early childhood faced the terror of the Klan, 
his family could do little to protect him or his siblings. He 
was remarkable because he was willing to lose his life to stand 
against the Klan. 


Janet, in contrast, learned about politics and injustice 
through her parents' gentle teaching. Until her middle years, 


she lived a conventional lifestyle, but then overcame big 
obstacles to become a dedicated activist. Bernard started out 
thoroughly disgusted with the power arrangement in the US, 
whereas Janet evolved slowly as a leftist. Race, combined with 
class, defined their position in the social structure, clearly a 
Significant issue in their differing political development. 


Two Young Women Come of Age in the Protest Generation: 


"Yolanda" and "Jeanette" were both born in the 1940s to 
parents on the low end of the social structure. Both were bright 
and ambitious, becoming the first in their families to get 
college degrees. During the 1960s, both became involved in the 
protest movements, and both participated in the demonstration in 
1979, and suffered greatly. Jeannette's former boyfriend was 
killed. Yolanda was arrested at the demonstration. Both faced 
difficulties keeping jobs after the massacre. They are also 
similar because both were in marriages that failed, and they 
struggled as single-mothers to raise their children. Today, 
despite many difficulties, both are still political activists. 
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Despite all these similarities, Yolanda and Jeanette have 
dramatically different political histories. They grew up on 
opposite sides of the racial divide: Yolanda was the victim of 
Klan terror, while Jeanette was the daughter of a Klansman. 


"Jeanette": Daughter of a Klansman 


In 1946, Jeannette came into this world in rural southern 
Alabama. In an interview in 1990, she told me, "my father was in 
the Ku Klux Klan. He was very bigoted. He was in the John Birch 
Society, and was the Chaplain for the Klan." 


She described her earliest political memory: 


I was about eight. I remember my mother told me she 
wanted to show me something. I can see the picture in my 
mind of her taking me to this hall closet in our house and 
pulling out this Klan robe. I remember being shocked. I 
don't remember having the sensibility to be offended... 

I just was shocked. I can't remember what I thought about 


Jeanette went on to describe the social context of her 
childhood, her complex relationship with father that included 
feelings of love and a gradual realization of his bigotry: 


I grew up in a very very profoundly religious 
community. The church I grew up in was like a family. It 
was a very tiny Protestant denomination, centered in a tiny 
rural community in South Alabama, so everyone was cousins. 
It was a very nurturing... 

It was a great place to grow up as a kid. Very family, 
very tight, very close, very country and Southern. There 
was nothing socially progressive about it. I don't remember 
any context of the outside world... 

I consider that real roots for me for any desire to do 
anything useful. The real basic Christian message, if 
people hear it, is very caring and loving, and I think I 
grew up with that. 

My father was in the Klan, and it may be that some of 
my early interest in doing something else, may have been a 
reaction to him. We were alike in many ways. I think I was 
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his favorite, because I was intellectually curious, and more 
than my two older sisters. 

I did well in school, and was the darling of the little 
tiny town I grew up in. It was my great desire to excel and 
do something big -- and it was my ticket out of town. 

When I was 16 I left to go to college, pretty much on 
my Own. No one in my family had ever done that before. I 
remember starting to conflict with my father about when I 
went to college. I didn't like the stuff he talked about, 
he was very bigoted. 

There was a point where I realized what he was doing 
was very racist. But was racist in a real psychologically 
understandable Southern way. I think it was the way he 
dealt with his own miserable non-nurturing childhood... 

He was very loving, and would bring people home off the 
street, hitchhikers -- everybody, black or white. He was 
one of those curious Southern paradoxes, that I think is 
fairly well studied and described, because he was a kind 
person one-on-one to either black people or white people. 

He would give you the shirt off his back. He never lectured 
that you should do that, but that is the way he lived. He 


drove my mother crazy. But in a group process, he projected 
his unhappiness on black people, the logical people you did 
that to in the 1940s or 50s, as a southern man. 


It took Jeannette many years to sort out her own political 
feelings about what was right and wrong. Meanwhile the civil 
rights movement swept through the South: 


I was actually there when George Wallace stood in the 
doorway, and I remember watching him stand in the door. 
But I don't remember having any feelings about it. It 
astounds me looking back. I was disconnected; I don't 
remember thinking, "this is really terrible." I was very 
buried in being a good student... 

I had no involvement in the Civil Rights Movement. I 
don't remember it happening. I don't know where I was. It 


all passed me by. Vietnam passed me by. I have no 
memories. 


But in the late 1960s, Jeanette suddenly perceived the 
protest movements as an alternative that would enrich her life: 
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I met dear friend from the youth services corps, and 
she just opened the world for me. She was directing a 
poverty program. She was a decade ahead of me in social 
consciousness. It was like a big crack. I had my first 
drink, and heard jazz for the first time, and ideas... She 
just opened me up radically -- that there was a world 
outside of what I had always’ known. 

A lot of stuff opened up. The world began to look 
different... 

Then I went to New York. That was another big "a-hah." 
In New York I went to the Health PAC office (radicals in the 
health care field), and interviewed for a job there. They 
thought this was so funny -- a woman doctor from Alabama! 


Jeannette got a job and an apartment. She loved the City: 
"I used to run down the streets in New York, so high on life -- I 
couldn't get enough of it." She had joined the movement, become 
an activist, and continues to be one until this day. 


"Yolanda": Joining the Movement, Breaking from a Fearful 
Childhood 


Worry pervaded Yolanda's family's home. Like most African- 
American farmers, did not own their own land but were 
sharecroppers, farming land they rented, and trying to grow 
enough crops to pay the landlord and feed their families. 


Born in 1943, in rural South Carolina, Yolanda was one of 10 
children. Her family simply tried to survive. Her mother taught 
her children not to oppose anything a white person did, 
regardless of how they felt. As well as farming their rented 
plots, blacks would hire themselves out as field hands to white 
tobacco farmers. The next county over was known for being cruel 
to blacks. Sometimes people would return from a day at work, not 
paid, but grateful to be alive. Sometimes people would go to 
work there and never return, dead or alive. The bereaved families 
would never know what had happened, and were afraid to ask too 
many questions. They feared they, too, might disappear. 


Terror pervaded the lives of the sharecroppers. One 


incident stood out above all others in Yolanda's childhood. When 
she was about 9 years old, white men trapped her neighbor in a 
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barn, setting the structure on fire. The black man's "crime" was 
dating a white girl. Yolanda's family and their neighbors 


watched in horror, as the white men stopped anyone from saving 
the man in the barn. 


"I could hear the man in the burning barn holler," Yolanda 
Stated, "and screaming went on in my nightmares for a long time." 


After the man burned to death, the sheriff appeared on the 
scene. He told the terrorized sharecroppers that the murder was 
"the people's business" not his. "The people" were white. Black 
lives were expendable, not "the business" of the sheriff. This 
reflected the southern legal tradition at that time: the law was 
there to protect whites and their property. If a black was 
Suspected of murdering a white, a lynching was in order. But if 
it was the other way around, "the law" would ignore the incident. 


How does one cope with such a situation? Yolanda felt 
hatred, but also fear. Anger had to come out someway or other. 
"There were times, motivated by that incident," she stated, "when 
we would fight white kids every day when they would cross our 
paths coming home from segregated school." The fights between 
white and black children became such a problem that the school 
administrators had to change the school hours, making the black 


kids stay in school longer, so that the white kids could walk 
home safely. 


Not all whites were bad, Yolanda knew. A white family lived 
near them who were also sharecropping, facing many of the same 
problems as her family. 


But the power structure was white, and the sharecroppers 
were at their mercy. It made Yolanda furious, but through her 
childhood, her anger was held in check by fear. Her mother 
preached getting along at any price. She feared any activism on 
the part of her children -- feared they would "disappear." 
Yolanda carried her mother's fear with her. 


Yolanda was bright and ambitious. With her parents support, 
she finished high school, and, in 1961, she headed for college at 


N.C. Agricultural and Technical College, located in Greensboro. 


Yolanda arrived in Greensboro the year following the famous 
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sit-in at Woolworth's lunch counter. Students were still 
marching, protesting all forms of segregation and discrimination. 
She described how a proposal for a protest march stimulated 
intense debate among the students about whether or not to 
participate. Breaking with her fearful childhood, she argued for 
joining the demonstration, and ended up marching in the front. 


"Marching," she recalled, "gave us a taste of freedom, that 
we could do some things." It enabled her to overcome her own 
fear and the forced passivity of her childhood. And ever since, 
Yolanda has been involved in any way she could in the cause of 
freedom. 


Yolanda and Jeanette began life on opposites of the racial 
barricades: one the victim of Klan violence, the other the 
daughter of a Klansman. The social movements changed the lives 
of each of them. Yolanda joined in 1961, defiantly marching 
against segregation and breaking with her family's fear. 
Jeannette took longer to break with her father's legacy, but 
when she joined the movement in the late 1960s, she, like 
Yolanda, joined for life. 


The Youngest Victims of the Greensboro Massacre 


They were small children on November, 1979, attending a 
demonstration with their parents. They saw the Klan and Nazi 
Caravan drive up, and ran for cover. In interviews more than a 
decade later, they described symptoms of trauma, such as night 
mares, depression, and fear of loud noises, that have been 
studied in children who have witness violence in the 
community. (Simpson, 1992) 


"Albert," born in 1968, and "Tosha," born in 1973, are 
respectively, the youngest white and youngest black respondent. 
They both grew up in Greensboro, N.C., and have known each other 
for almost their entire lives. They both are graduates of 
Greensboro's public school system, and have attended college 
there as well (Albert is a college graduate). How has the 
Greensboro massacre affected them over the years? Are they 
carrying on the political views and activism of their parents? 
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Despite their common upbringing, are there racial experiences 
that affect their political socialization? 


"Albert": Carrying on the Tradition 


Albert was 11 when his stepfather, Jim Waller, was killed in 
1979. Jim had gone out of his way to befriend his shy stepson, 
and Albert was just beginning to trust Jim, when suddenly Jim was 
gone forever. Albert thinks that has made him hesitate to trust 
others even a decade later. 


Albert's memory of the day of the massacre is a "big blur," 
but he did remember the difficulty of the following years: 


For the next year, my cleanliness and my hygiene were 
terrible. I barely passed my subjects in school. It took 
me a long time to realize that I was in a state of shock, or 
whatever it was. 

For a long time, I didn't want to watch TV. I couldn't 
figure it out, what in the world was wrong with me? I'm 
twelve years old and didn't watch TV -- am I sick? Ma was 
having the same thing with her recorder playing. She said 
that it was a pleasure thing, we both felt guilty for having 
pleasure. For her it was recorder, for me it was TV. 


Years later, as a college student, Albert became an 
activist, because he wanted to carry on the tradition of his 
stepfather. He explained: 


A big thing for me is communication. Clear 
communication can prevent or solve so many problems, and 
miscommunication can start so many problems. In rape 
awareness, one of the issues I am involved in, we talk about 
stereotyping and conditioning. What is communicated so 
often is stereotypes. I want to help unravel that, and get 
people thinking in different ways, and offer alternatives. 
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"Tosha": Face Down on the Ground 


The youngest respondent, Tosha, was only 6 at the time of 
the massacre. Her mother is Yolanda, discussed earlier in this 
paper. Even though she was only six years old, Tosha clearly 
remembers three of the five people who were killed. They were 
friends of hers, and she mourns their deaths. She also remembers 
the difficult days following the massacre: 


I remember not going to school for a very long time. 
My brother and I would play outside. I remember some guys 
in a car rode by. They could have been in the Klan or just 
could have been teenagers playing. They had one of those 
smoke bombs, like the kind you sell ina fire cracker store, 
and they lit it and threw it at us! It was harmless, but my 
Mom said, "I don't want you all to be separated from me." 

So we didn't go to school for a very long time. I 


remember having to go back and I didn't know what was going 
on in school. 


Tosha fondly remembers being a "child of the movement," and 


misses the intense activity of those days: 


After that there were no more marches it seemed like to 
me. Everything had died down. Even today, I was thinking, 
did those people die for nothing? There used to be 
meetings all the time. I used to enjoy going to those with 
my Mom. But there is nothing no more. To me it seems like 
they died for nothing. If I had died that way I wouldn't 
want no one to stop, but to keep fighting for some justice. 


Injustice still exists, and she has seen some of it first 
Tosha explained: 


We were riding around one night, we had loud music, but 
that should be normal! Everyone was having a good time. We 
were in my friends car, a really nice car, a Mercedes Benz, 
1990 Mercedes, and we were black kids riding around in it. 
We were at a stop sign, and there were some cops, an older 
cop and a rookie. We rode past, and we waved -- maybe we 
shouldn't have done that, but we waved. 

The cop followed us for a while, and then he pulled us 
over, and got everybody out of the car. I thought, "what in 
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the world." 

I thought, "oh my God, my Mom's going to kill me." 

Then I thought, "we haven't done anything." 

The cop said, "everybody get out." He was going 
through the car. He said "get down." And the rookie cop 
was pushing us down. 

I don't know, it was kind of sad at first. We was on 
the ground. And they didn't find anything because there was 
nothing there, period. No alcohol, no bottles. We were 
face down on the ground for the longest time. 

Then they said, "well you'all can go." That was basically 
it. But we didn't do anything to be face down on the 
ground. 


What did Tosha learn from this experience? "That there are 
crooked cops," she said: 


And you can be thrown in jail for stuff that you didn't 
do. They say ‘it was drug related,' or 'she gave me some 
kind of harassment,' but then they just throw you in jail 
because they can. And it is covered up... 


At this point in her life, Tosha is not an activist. She 
may never be one. Right now she is busy with great events in her 
life: last year she got married, and this summer she became the 
mother of a healthy baby boy. 


Tosha and Albert both feel that they benefit from being the 
children of activists. They also each carry the wounds of 
trauma witnessed at a tender age, and the loss of loved ones. In 
many ways their lives in terms of political experience are 
extraordinarily similar. But race still plays a role in their 
experiences. It is less likely that cops would have stopped 
Albert and his friends driving around in a fancy car. 


Summary 


In each of these individuals, race has played a major role 
in their political learning. There are substantial differences 
in the lives of black versus white respondents. And the 
experience of race has changed over the generations. 
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Abstract 


In several subsaharan African countries, domestic demands for autonomy or independence 
are challenging the territorial status quo and the nation-state ethos inherited from the colonial 
period. The disintegrative impact of domestic regionalism is amplified by the decline of available 
resources and the heavy patrimonialisation of state policies. Policies designed to promote trans- 
border integration through trade liberalisation are achieving disappointing results due to the 
importance of survival and accumulation strategies associated with the very existence of frontier- 
disparities. Large groups of Africa’s population, and at times whole states, have come to survive 
due to the semi-official or clandestine flows which thrive across Africa’s boundaries. The 
networks associated with such trans-state regionalism present the dual characteristic of challenging 
the states’ territorial control without generating new territorial entities. In many parts of the 
continent, a process of « deterritorialisation» of the states is at work, which involves a 
replacement of the precisely delimitated boundary-lines inherited from the colonial period by 
loosely defined frontier-spaces. 
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Both Africa and Latin America inherited arbitrary colonial boundaries, yet in Latin America 
this never really mattered for independence followed several centuries of colonial rule. During this 
period precolonial formations and attachments lost their potency as a result of extermination, 
cultural assimilation and massive immigration from Europe and Africa. Latin America’s present 
boundary-lines frontiers were legitimized by the settlers who secured independence in the XIXth 
century and, in several cases, did not hesitate to go at war so as to ensure their preservation or 
modification. Circumstances were different in the cases of Africa and East Asia where colonial 
control did not involve the marginalisation of pre-colonial attachments which remained strong as 
independence came: direct colonial control did not last as long as in Latin America and was only 
episodically associated (South Africa, Algeria, Zimbabwe, Kenya) with settler colonialism. Unlike 
Asia, Africa had few centralised political formations which (as the Ethiopian empire did) could 
resist militarily or could be taken advantage of owing to their centralised nature (Morocco, 
Lesotho, Swaziland or Buganda kingdoms). In this respect, the colonial imprint on African 
societies was far more disruptive than in East Asia where methods of (direct or indirect) colonial 
control were constrained by the existence of larger and more centralized political formations. 


The rulers of the newly independent African states were also confronted to intractable 
difficulties due to insufficient resources to meet the cost of political sovereignty. For the poorer 
states, it was no longer possible to rely on the resource transfer mechanisms which often existed 
between wealtier and poorer territories within the colonial federations (AEF, AOF, Rhodesia and 
Nyassaland...). In most cases, the state was a recent and arbitrary colonial creation: the nation had 
to be invented or reinvented, both physically and symbolically. This too was a costly process since 
the rationale for building new infrastructures or establishing administrative agencies was difficult 


to justify on pure economic grounds ; dependency on state support tended as a result be be 
extremely high. Last but not least, the creation of colonial states with precisely delineated 
boundaries had often involved the replacement of community-based control patterns by 
territorially-based attachments. As a result, independence meant that most of the African regions 
inherited a hybrid system where ‘ modern’ governance and public administration systems were 
inextricably tied to traditional institutions and indigenous management systems. 


The delegitimisation of the nation-state and the crisis of domestic integration processes are 
not surprising given the decline of state resources which has occured over the past twenty years. 
The trend towards a reduction of available resources which followed the 1973 oil boom 
increasingly undermined the redistributive patterns on which regime-support and resource 
allocation were based. By the late eighties, most states were implementing externally-driven 
macro-economic adjustment programmes which went along with heavy external debt repayments. 
Social policy commitments were drastically curtailed, state corporations were privatised and civil 
service employment was reduced. Yet, the patrimonial nature of the states remained untouched, 
with the frequent result of a reconstruction of patronage along narrower ethno-regional cleavages. 
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The so-called nation-building process meant that increasingly narrowly defined socio-ethnic 
groups took control over the state, while others were rendered devoid of power or influence(1). 


With the end of the cold war, the erosion of the post-colonial states’ legitimacy gathered a 
new momentum. Africa’s autoritarian regimes faced unprecedented demands for democratization 
and were suddenly deprived of the previous capacity to take advantage of east-west rivalries to 
quell their expression inthe name of « national security »; external donors were themselves prompt 
to insert new forms of political conditionality into aid pledges(2). Self-determination and pluralism 
now tended to be valued at the expense of sovereignty. In subsaharan Africa as in Eastern or 


Central Europe, superpowers could no longer be considered as unambiguous agents for boundary 
and regime stability(3). 


In several respects, this is making more obvious the difficulties which nation-building faced 
in a number of states prior to the end of the cold war. Attempts to reinstate pluralism, public 
accountability and good governance cannot obliterate the legacy of several decades of (colonial 
and post-colonial) autoritarian rule. As a result, demands for the restoration of pluralism coexist 
along with explicit, and sometimes violent, attempts to bring to the forefront « ethnicity and 
politicized tribal identity »(4). On the domestic front, the influence of the elites who still genuinely 
believe in the importance of citizenship based on territorial affiliations as opposed to primordial 
attachements, is undermined by the poor achievements of the post-colonial state: development of 
insecurity, inefficient public services,the decline of resource allocation procedures and the adverse 
social effects of structural adjustement policies confer an increasing appeal to neo-traditional 
ideologies. The ethos of the nation-state also powerfully challenged from outside, as a result of the 
demonstration effects of « ethnic chauvinism » in such areas as the ex-Yugoslavia: as Nigeria’s 
former foreign minister Bolaji Akinyemi once remarked, "For thirty-two years Africans have been 
told it is not civilised to be a tribalist, and all of a sudden they now see Europe glorifying and 
worshipping tribal gods. It means that those of us who are for supranational [Nigerian] unity are 
now on the defensive, because if it can happen in Europe, what's so wrong about it?". (5). 
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In the following pages, we shall first discuss how demands for greater pluralism, autonomy 
or independence may result in the development of instability and civil strife in a number of African 
states, yet have so far produced few formal modifications of the administrative and inter-imperial 
boundary-lines inherited from the colonial period. We shall then argue that state-society relations 
are much more deeply affected and reshaped by the expansion of new forms of regionalism which 
do not formally challenge existing boundaries or political regimes, yet exert far-reaching effects on 
patterns of territorial control and societal interaction. 


The resilience of colonial partition lines 


As the end of the cold war shattered the taboo of territorial integrity in Africa, the question 
which naturally sprang to the mind was « how many of the state boundaries of present-day Africa 
will remain intact in 100 years?»(6) given the arbitrary nature of the frontiers superimposed by 
colonial powers in the aftermath of the Berlin conference. After all, 44% of African boundaries 
were made up of astronomical lines (meridian and parallels), 30% of mathematical lines, and the 
remaining 26% in accordance with geographical features(7). As a result, colonial boundary-lines 
did separate an impressive number of ethno-linguistic communities, yet, « the most potent related 
force, irredentism, » was « conspicuous by its [quasi-total] absence » during the thirty years 
following independence(8). This remains largely true in the post-cold war context. 


Whenever frontier-lines have been modified, this was not due to the acknowledgement of 
precolonial linkages, but to the reinstatement of colonial frontiers which were « erased » during or 
soon after the end of colonial rule: Erythrea’s accession to independence occured following 
several decades of a liberation war which aimed at reestablishing the boundary-line which once 
separated Ethiopia and the Italian colony of Erythrea(9). Albeit in a radically different context, the 
Somali conflit has resulted in the de facto reestablishment of the boundary-line between British 
Somaliland and the Italian Somalia until they merged in 1960. This second instnace is most 
paradoxical if one considers how, not so long ago, Somalia was commonly described as a « mono- 
ethnic » state where people could « trace their descent to a common ancestor » with the result of 
«a powerful web of kinship ties, making them a community of brothers, cousins and 
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kinsmen »(10). The Somali people, it was argued, were in the unusual position of a nation without 
a state due to their arbitrary division by colonial boundaries(11). Such antecedents did not prevent 
pan-somali nationalism from dissolving into particularly destructive forms of « segmentary 
nationalism »(12) with the result of a disintegration of the state. 


Other demands for the reinstatement of colonial administrative or inter-imperial boundary- 
lines have so far been unsuccessful: in Cameroun (Buea declaration for the re-establishment of a 
federal state in 1993), in Tanzania (constitutional steps towards a separate government for the 
mainland), in Uganda and Madagascar (establishment of federal systems) or in Nigeria (South- 
eastern pressure for a transformation of the federation into a confederacy). To these add the more 
violent Tuareg rebellion in Niger and Mali, or the Casamance independentist movement in 
Senegal. 


The radicalisation of demands for autonomy is enhanced by the states’ unability to finance 
decentralization policies - as exemplified by Nigeria’s the creation of new states and local 
governments during the oil boom. This may be due to the mismanagement of available resources; 
it may also be the result of chronically insufficient revenues which induce a growing unability to 
regulate demands from the different components of the national territory. 


For the states concerned, it is equally impossible to alleviate the cost of such domestic 
challenges through their insertion into broader politico-economic entities. Indeed, throughout sub- 
saharan Africa, the impact of inter-state regional schemes on inter-state relations remains of 
marginal significance except in the cases of the CFA zone and South African Customs Union(13). 
The contribution of the continent’s numerous other inter-governmental organisations to regional 
integration is minimal despite the multiplicity of thematic and sectoral co-operation projects. 


The origins and development of trans-state regionalism 


Trans-state regionalism relates to a cluster of practices which, depending on authors and 
circumstances, are described as « informal » or « unrecorded » trade; as the « underground », 
« second» or even, in extreme cases, the «real» economy; as « smuggling» or « re- 


S. Samatar, « The Somali Dilemma; Nation in Search of a State», in Asiwaju, ed., 
Partitioned Africans; Ethnic Relations Across Africa’s International Boundaries, 
C. Hurst, Lagos & London, 1985, p. 187. 


Ibid 


I.M. Lewis as quoted by D. Compagnon, « De |'Etat en formation a I'Etat en pointillé », in 
Meédard, ed., Etats d'Afrique noire; formations mécanismes et crises, Karthala, Paris, 
1991, p.240. 


D. Bach, « Afrique subsaharienne: appréhender les coiits de la désintégration » in E. 


M’Bokolo, ed., Développement: de l’aide au partenariat, La Documentation frangaise, 
Paris, 1993, p.119-138. 
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exportation »; as popular or « bottom-up » regionalism...(14). This proliferation of imperfectly 
overlapping concepts reflects the kaleidoscopic morphology of trans-state regionalism. Not 
surprisingly, it is the source of conflicting perceptions and interpretations: depending on 
circumstances and location, trans-state circuits may be fought against or officially condoned by 
state-policies - as illustrated by the cases of Benin, theGambia or Togo, impoverished national 
administrations show little hesitation when given the opportunity to tap resources at the expense 
of neighbouring states. 


The diversion of official circuits towards trans-state networks may result in decriminalising 
certain sectors of trans-state activity; yet, this never leads to their public endorsement since the 
profits are realised at the expense of the state(s) on the other side of the boundary-line. The rent- 
taking government must avoid at all costs a strict enforcement of its neighbour’s border. Nor 
should the « plunder-thy-neighbour » component of a national policy be so obvious as to prompt 
counter-adjustment moves in the adversely affected states. It is therefore little surprising that 
assessments of the importance of trans-state flows have to rely on estimates, which are made 


particularly elusive by constant transmutations in the flows’ composition, status, circuits and end- 
users. 


The intensity of trans-state flows is directly related to the range of opportunities generated 
by boundary-lines. In sub-saharan Africa, the boundary-lines between convertible and non- (or 
partly) convertible currency areas provide the strongest incentive to the development of trans-state 
flows. As we shall see below, trans-state flows may involve trade and financial interactions as 
much as political, migratory or even religious patterns of interaction and mobilisation. These 
operate through chains of social relations, autonomous, through not necessary disconected from 
institutional or corporate procedures. 


Access to foreign currency has become an essential component of trans-state regional 
patterns under the combined pressure of the states’ deepening financial difficulties and the lack of 
regionally-coordinated structural adjustment policies. Curtailing the costs incurred by trans-state 
flows between Nigeria, Ghana or Zaire and the franc zone was an essentiel component of the 
BCEAO and BEAC decisions to suspend, on 2 August 1993, the convertibility of CFA banknotes 
circulating outside the franc-zone banking network. The leverage effect of the convertibility factor 
should not be exclusively tied to currency. In the absence of convertible currencies, sophisticated 
trans-state regional integration patterns still develop: throughout the African continent, trans-state 
flows are also heavily involved in the trade of commodities like gold(15), gem stones(16), 


14. F. Constantin, ed., "L'Afrique sans frontiére", Politique africaine, 9 (June 1983); D. 
Turnham, B. Salomé, A. Schwartz, eds., Nouvelles approches du secteur informel, Paris, 
OCDE, 1990; A. Portes, M.Castells, L.A. Benton, eds., Zhe Informal Economy, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989. 


K. Meagher, "The Hidden Economy: Informal and Parallel Trade in Northwestern 
Uganda", Review of African Political Economy, 47 (spring 1990), p. 64-83. 


It is estimated that 40% of emeralds on the international market come from Zambia, 80% 
of which are illegally exploited and exported; "Zambie: la ruée vers I'émeraude", Politique 
africaine, 9, March 1983, p 63-68. 
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diamonds(17), ivory(18), spices and, since the mid-eighties, narcotics(19). These provide a highly 
lucrative access to the world markets. Trans-state regional flows may equally develop, though on 
a lesser scale, on the basis of tariff and fiscal discrepancies as witnessed between the member- 
states of the central African (BEAC zone) and west African (UMOA zone) components of the 
franc zone. Other incentives may result from poorer transport facilities through the national 
outlets, as in Zaire, or political uncertaintly, as in Burkina Faso during the Sankara period(20). 


Pre-colonial linkages are frequently held responsible for the vitality of trans-state regionalism 
owing to its heavy reliance on the so-called primordial ties (e.g. ethnicity, religion or blood ties) 
and a high visibility in the borderland markets. This issue relates to the circumstances which 
prompted the development of trans-state flows during the colonial period. 


As the colonised territories were progressively integrated into the metropolitan economies, 
competing communication systems and market centers developed. Distinct currency zones also 
emerged while restrictive tariff policies attempted to discourage the entry of goods from rival 
colonial blocs.Everywhere on the continent, the concomittant process of territorial differentiation, 
socio-cultural alienation and ideological legitimation of the new colonial states drastically 
shattered pre-colonial trade and socio-cultural interaction patterns. During the early phase of the 
partition process, European rulers competed fiercely to establish their territorial claims with the 
resulting effect that the populations living on the fringes of inter-imperial spheres of influence 
became particularly prone to intimidation and reprisal measures. Once the boundary-line was 
established, colonial policies attempted to restrict contacts including rotating pasture or cultivation 
habits. Caravan trade also underwent an irresistible decline as a result of the emergence of new 
routes and the introduction of tariff policies designed to consolidate metropolitan and intra- 
colonial integration(21). 


Real as it was, the segregative and alienating impact of the inter-imperial boundaries went 
along with strong inbuilt limitations. The colonial powers soon discovered that enforcing 


physically the boundary-lines was in most cases impossible due to their length. Competition and 


The extensive and uncontrolled development of Zaire's exports is intertwined with 


Lebanese and Latin American narco-trade networks; La Dépéche internationale des 
drogues, 25, novembre 1993, p.7. 


T.L. Maliyamkono & M.S.D. Bagachwa, 7he Second Economy in Tanzania, J. Currey, 
1990. 


E. Fottorino, La piste blanche, Paris, Balland, 1991; A. Labrousse et A. Wallon, eds., La 
planeéte des drogues, organisations criminelles, guerres et blanchiments, Le Seuil, Paris, 
1993. 


Capital flight to Togo contributed io its consolidation as a major West African financial 
centre for the development of trans-state trade; J Igue & B.Soulé, L’Etat-entrepdt au 
Bénin, Karthala, 1992, p. 112-113. 


E.Bayili, « Les rivalités franco-britanniques et la zone frontiére Haute-Volta-Ghana, 1896- 
1914», mémoire de maitrise, Paris I, 1976, mimeo, p. 62 et suiv.; also E. Grégoire, Les 
Alhazai de Maradi, éd de |'ORSTOM, Paris, 1986, p. 51-62. 
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mutual suspicion among colonial rulers further hampered their capacity to harmonize policies and 
consequently undercut the development of "illegal" trade and migrations. As a result, boundary- 
lines never proved much of a physical obstacle. Whenever attempts to control cross-border trade 
and migrations were made, they remained limited in duration due to their cost as much as to their 
ineffectiveness. Inter-colonial partition-lines combined the characteristics of being porous while 
endorsing significant economic, monetary and politico-administrative disparities. 


The colonial policies of the European states favoured a cristallization of trans-state flows 
along inter-imperial boundaries due to their implementation of distinct administrative systems, with 
different pricing, monetary and tariff regimes. The development of smuggling meant « /arge 
profits...or at least small profits by quite a large number of people» living in the 
borderlands(22). Illicit activities developed to the extent that, along the inter-imperial boundaries, 
at times, entire villages chose to abandon traditional agriculture(23). More generally, pre-existing 
patterns of social interaction underwent significant changes as profits drawn from transfrontier 
trade dwarfed previous sources of accumulation: thus, in the Benin-Nigeria borderlands, « by 
1945, nearly all young men living in frontier villages were in the business [of smuggling] and in 
both areas smuggling had given rise to a class of wealthy men and women whose position could 
no longer be ignored in the affairs of their localities »(24). 


Despite apparent similarities, trans-state trade flows had little in common with precolonial 
trade routes and patterns. The routes were reorientated so as to take advantage of new and far 
more profitable trading opportunities which cristallised along the inter-imperial boundaries. The 
composition and direction of the trade varied in accordance with such factors as import-duties on 
manufactured goods, transport costs or cash crop producer prices. By the late 1950s, a fairly 
stable pattern existed in West Africa: the surprix (higher-than-world-market-prices) system 
implemented in the French territories prompted farmers and middlemen from the Gambia, Ghana 
or Nigeria to sell their cash crops across the boundary-line ; in the British colonies, the imperial 
preference system meant cheaper imports of manufactured products and this created an incentive 
to clandestine re-exportation towards the French and Belgian neighbouring territories. 
Accordingly, industrial and electronic equipment, liquor, tobacco and petroleum lamps were 
imported into Senegal through the frontier with Gambia, while French wines, agricultural 
implements and fertilisers were clandestinely exported to the neighbouring British territory(25). 
Similarly, along the Nigeria-Dahomey border, alcoholic drinks, tobacco and printed cloths stood 
foremost among the goods smuggled into Nigeria, while guns and gunpowder, British- 


A. Southall, « Partitioned Alur », in Asiwaju, ed., Partitioned Africans..., p. 99. 


A. Mondjannagni, "Quelques aspects économiques, politiques, sociaux de la frontiére 
Dahomey-Nigeria", Etudes dahoméennes, I, troisieme trimestre 1963, p. 17-57. 


A.I. Asiwaju, Western Yorubaland under European rule, 1889-1945, Longman, London, 
1976, p.199. 


F.A. Renner, "Partition and Political Integration in Senegambia", in Asiwaju, Partitioned 
Africans..., p. 79-80. 
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manufactured bicycles were acquired in exchange(26). The populations astride the boundary, far 
from being victimized by their location on the margins of the state, had greater opportunities to 
take advantage of and escape from the contraints resulting from colonial administration. 


With the end of colonial rule, trans-state regional networks entered a second phase: trans- 
state regional flows were no longer confined to the borderlands separating former colonial blocs. 
The colonial federations were nearly all (Nigeria was the only exception) dissolved and gave birth 
to a multitude of sovereign states, endowed with distinct customs, fiscal and monetary policies. 
Pre-existing customs or monetary arrangements sometimes survived, but more often disappeared 
under the pressure of emerging national interests. This meant increasingly diverging tariff, fiscal 
and monetary politicies which created a fertile ground for trans-state regional flows. 


In West Africa, this intensification of trans-state flows locked the economies of a number of 
neighbouring states into quasi-organic relationships focused around Nigeria, Ghana and the 
Senegambia. After 1973, the financial difficulties encountered by a growing number of African 
states meant a collapse of official circuits in large parts of the continent. Population groups which 
had come to rely on state circuits (health, housing, education, transport and marketing,...) were 
compelled to seek alternatives. At times, the territorial control of the states, as the case of Zaire 
illustrates, regressed so as to be redeployed « on the exploitable areas » : « fallow areas » began to 
emerge(27). Whole sectors of the society were induced to redeploy within the so-called parallel 
circuits(28)) 


Since the mid-eighties, the increasing recourse of African countries to structural adjustment 
programs (SAP) and the relative erosion of tariff and monetary disparities may well have 
inaugurated a third phase in the development of trans-state flov.s. The contraction of cross-border 
tariff barriers reduces opportunities for trans-state flows, yet, no substitute has yet emerged to 
perform the social regulatory functions of such flows; the proliferation of conditionalities imposed 


by international donors also means a reduced ability of the authoritarian regimes still in power to 
manage public resources in a patrimonial fashion. Trans-state networks have to adapt to the 
decline of the state and adjust to reduced opportunities to profit from intra-Affrican frontier 
disparieties. They do so by seeking out new sources of rent in the global economical, through 
criminal activities in particicular. 


The internationalistion and criminalization of trans-state networks takes advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the external frontiers of the continent, on the basis of rent-seeking opt-out 
strategies. Among others, the Observatoire géopolitique des drogues provide regular information 


26. A. Mondjannagni, « Quelques aspects économiques, politiques, sociaux de la frontiére 
Dahomey-Nigeria », Etudes dahoméennes, 1, troisiéme trimestre 1963, p. 17-57; B. 
Lallement, « Le Dahomey, voisin de la Nigeria », Paris, mémoire de l'ENFOM, 1960, 
mimeo. 


« Introduction » in Médard, Etats d'Afrique noire... 


A. Mbembe, « Afrique des comptoirs ou Afrique du développement? », Monde 
diplomatique, janvier 1992. T.L. Maliyamkono & M.S.D. Bagachwa, The Second 
Economy in Tanzania, J. Currey, 1990, p. 102. 
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on the development of narco-traficking and production. In West Africa, Nigeria has become a 
redistribution and transit centre the impact of which is felt far beyond the frontiers of the 
continent(29). The professionalisation of trade networks has grown considerably over the past few 
years; attempts to transfer transformation activities on the continent have been monitored ; 
production is also spreading. In some farming communities, the cultivation of poppy, coca or 
cannabis is also becoming a way of alleviating the decline of revenues associated with traditional 
crops. As in Latin America, the impact of trans-state networks associated with narco-trafficking is 
increasingly complex to assess due to its far-drawn social ramifications. These range from the 
supply of arms to such conflicts as in Liberia and Somalia to the funding of some of the political 
parties and newspapers established in the course of the recent wind of democratisation(30). 


Narco-trakicking gathers all the necessary ingredients to exert a big-bang impact on domestic 
politics and inter-state relations. 


The deleterious impact of trans-state regionalism 


A broad array of situations may be identified with respect to the relationship between 
government institutions and trans-state flows. At one end of the spectrum, the development of 
trans-state flows proceeds from the disappearance of the basic functions traditionally expected 
from the state. Situations of severe disruptions and impoverishment create a most profitable 
environment for trans-state networks due to the dearth of available alternatives, as witnessed in 
Southern Soudan(31), Mozambique, Angola or Somalia. As mentioned earlier, in Zaire, the state 
« has opted out and simply ignores much of what is going on »(32). The concept of a national 
territory is threatened by the development of « warlordism » and « clannish » political affiliations, 
also described by Prunier with respect to Uganda under Idi Amin and MiltonObote(33); state 
agents tend to entertain a purely formal relationship with legal procedures in the areas where they 
are physically present. This encourages the population to seek refuge in the second economy and 
its international trans-state ramifications (magendo). 


In other areas of the continent, the development trans-state flows may be explicitely (though 
not necessarily officially) be encouraged by state policies. This was particularly the case in West 
Africa where the high degree of political segmentation of the sub-region, sharp discrepancies in 


Observatoire géopolitique des drogues, op. cit., p. 205-207. 
Ibid., p. 198. 
G. Prunier, « Le magendo », Politique africaine, 9, March 1983, p. 53-62. 


J. MacGaffey, « Conclusion » in J. MacGaffey, ed., The Real Economy of Zaire, J.Currey, 
London, 1991, p. 158. 


G. Prunier, « Le ‘Magendo’ en Ouganda, 1971-1989», in Département d'histoire de 
l'université du Burundi, Histoire sociale de l'Afrique de l'Est(X1Xé-XXe siécle), Paris, 
Karthala, p. 319 ff. 
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resource endowments, and the coexistence of unconvertible and convertible currency areas created 
a particularly favourable environment until 1993(34) 


Throughout the 1970s, managing frontier-disparities on a rent-seeking basis was a vital 
component of the policy orientations of Benin, Togo, the Gambia, Niger and, to a lesser extent, 
Chad. State revenues as well as the prosperity of the population came to depend on the states’ 
capacity to derive resources from the articulation between formal import-trade and « informal » 
trans-state re-export networks(35). For the national administration, boosting trans-state trade 
acquired the legitimacy of a development strategy. In Benin, customs and fiscal legislation as well 
as infrastructure developments were conceived so as to maximise the development of trans-state 
import and transit activities. Trans-state regionalism, far from being perceived as antagonistic to 
state interests, acted as an external shock-absorber and an agent of social regulation(36) By 1987, 
the African Development Bank estimated that Gambia’s re-export trade amounted to 40% of the 
country’s imports(37). Similarly, in Benin the contribution of trans-state regional flows to the 
country’s recurrent budget fluctuated between between 60 and 80% until the early eighties(38). 


Such attempts to graft the economic prosperity of Benin, Togo or Niger on a clever 
management of trans-state flows with Nigeria carried their own limitations. From 1982 onwards, 
the benefits drawn from trans-state trade patterns were increasingly eroded by a phase of recession 
linked to the decline of Nigeria’s oil revenues and, after 1986, the implementation of a structural 
ajustment policy. Nigerian initiatives towards a reduction of macro-economic imbalances induced 
a steady reduction of the scope for manoeuvre left to the Beninois administration. For the state, 
the loss of fiscal and tariff resources generated by the decline of « legal » (re-export) trade towards 
Nigeria went along with the unwanted growth of «illegal» (e.g. disruptive) imports of 
manufactured goods, petroleum products and staple food from Nigeria(39). 


Benin’s years of prosperity concludes a keen observer of trans-state flows, neither resulted 
in « the consolidation of public institutions » nor enabled « to set lasting economic bases. On the 
contrary, the 17 years concerned have witnessed the establishment of mechanisms of economic 
and societal destruction »(40). In the early 1990s, the attitude of beninois officials towards trans- 
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state regionalism also became increasingly ambivalent due to its deleterious impact on the national 
economy. Yet, the state remains largely powerless to implement any policy of borderland control 
due to the flows’ heterogenous impact on interest groups and state revenues(41). 


At grassroots level, trans-state flows clearly continue to provide survival opportunities for 
large groups of the population. Even when the state has not dramatically collapsed, trans-state 
flows contribute to a vital diversification of urban income sources and exert a buffer function when 
salaries undergo a sharp decline in real terms or, as increasingly noticed in the public sector, 
remain unpaid during substantial periods. Farmers living in areas where the state circuits are no 
longer operational can also derive from the second economy vital outlets for their production, as 
well as pre-harvest cash advances essential to the maintenance of their families and the purchase of 
tools, seeds and other inputs(42). In the urban centers of Zaire, the « second economy » supplies 
consumers with food, fuel and manufactured goods, while creating earning opportunities for 
women who make up their husbands’ salaries to a living wage through unlicensed trade(43). In 
turn, such networks enhance the borderlands’attractiveness for business...Similarly, in Benin, 
trans-state networks contribute to « somewhat alleviate » the difficulties of the population(44). 


Despite such examples, the thesis of a « communal redistribution » through trans-state 
regional flows and the « second economy » remains a flawed construction(45). Access to the 
resources necessary to participate to the networks is extremely uneven and intensely competitive : 
« the rich and powerful, and those who have jobs, have greater access than do the unemployed, 
the urban poor, and rural producers »(46); small-scale operators are put at a disadvantage since 
the economies of scale are « only for those who can pay the necessary bribes »(47). Most 
importantly, farmers participate in the second economy «out of desperation rather than 
choice »(48). If there is an element of « social security » in the patron-client relationship between 
traders and producers, observes J.McGaffey with respect to Zaire, it is a very crude one(49). 
Trans-state regionalism is a fundamentally hybrid phenomenon which although autonomous from 
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state control owes much to support from government officials, state bureaucraties and well- 
established merchant interests(S0). Far from being an epitome of conviviality, trans-state 
regionalism is the vector of a disposession of the weaker to the benefit of the stronger, of the 
poorer to that of the richer, of internal actors to the benefit of international networks(51).The 
development of trans-state networks proceeds from the capacity of powerful patrons, motivated 
by accumulation strategies, to take advantage of farmers and urban dwellers confronted with 
severe situations of disposession or hardship. 


Trans-state regionalism also acts as a powerful incentive to the de-institutionalisation and 
accelerated privatisation of state agencies. The prosperity of trans-state networks depends on their 
capacity to evade state control or negociate support from its functionaries. The rapid pace at 
which the internationalisation and criminalisation of Affica’s trans-state flows are currently 
developing, generates such important profits that tailoring the activity of impoverished state 
agencies to the private needs of trade networks is made increasingly easier. The informal 
privatisation (patrimonialism) of the state also breeds a climate of affairism which often gains 
additional legitimacy from the indirect effects of formal privatisations. 


Trans-state flows also challenge in a powerful manner the states’ control over their frontier- 
lines without generating alternative territorial formations. political relations among neighbouring 
states should be good enough to avoid risks of boundary enforcement measures including military 
conflicts; yet, good neighbourliness should not go so far as to result in trade-liberalisation 
measures. Indeed, these would operate towards a disastrous reduction of the disparities 
materialised by the frontier-lines. Such is the promethean curse attached to trans-state integration. 
Its dynamism is unquestionable, yet unable to generate any ad hoc territorial base from which it 
may expand on an agregative, as opposed to a predatory mode. 


An instructive illustration of this paradigma is provided by the circumstances which 
surrounded the dissolution of the senegambian confederation(1982-1989), Affrica’s only post- 
independence political integration experiment. The establishment of the confederation resulted 
from a quiproquo whereby Senegal guaranteed the security of the Gambian regime (recently 
threatened by a coup d’Etat), in exchange for the progressive evolution towards an economic 
union. This, from Dakar’s point of view, was to open new prospects for a curtailment of trans- 
state regional flows which had developed largely at the expense of Senegal. The issue had such far 
reaching implications for the Gambia that it eventually prompted its rejection of the first set of 
trade liberalisation measures in August 1989. In the course of the preceeding negotiations with 
Senegal(52), no compensation had been planned for the loss of revenue which Gambia could 
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anticipate due to its loss of autonomy with respect to tariff and fiscal policy. Furthermore, as 
trans-state re-export or transit trade with Senegal was illegal from the point of view of the 
Senegalese authorities, there had been no legal ground for discussing compensation mechanisms. 
As a result, when the deadline for implementation came, the economic and financial costs which 
the customs union would involve appeared overwhelming given the Gambia’s scarcity of resources 
and the substantial income and employment opportunities tied to the re-export trade. The 
representations made by the powerful lobby of senegalese and gambian traders were no longer 


overlooked(53), especially since the security dimension of the confederal agreement had lost much 
of its initial value. 


In fine, trans-state flows contribute to the emergence of new patterns of regionalism, based 
on the deconstruction of state territories, as opposed to their agregation. Max Weber’s classical 
definition of the state no longer applies in numerous parts of the continent : in Liberia, Zaire, 
Somalia, Angola or Mozambique, the state is no longer the sole agency which, within society, 
posesses the monopoly over legitimate violence. A process of deterritorialisation of the state is 
taking place due to the replacement of the precisely delimitated boundary-lines inherited from the 
colonial period by loosely defined frontier-spaces. Such loss of territorial control is conforted by 
the resurgence of primordial attachments (e.g. assumed ties of blood, race, language and religion) 
at the expense of control patterns based on citizenship (e.g. territorial affiliation). 


Clearly, the subsaharan Affican states are not being homogeneously affected by the 
deterritorialising effects of trans-state regionalism. A broad array of situations may be identified, 
depending on their resources (availability of mineral rents, participation to a convertible currency 
zone, importance of donor pledges...) or the patterns of governance implemented by post-colonial 
regimes - degree of patrimonialism, resource allocation to the entire national territory or selective 
concentration on a few areas or communities. Less tangible factors equally contribute to a greater 


or lesser capacity to resist deterritorialisation. Among these features proeminently the capacity for 
the post-colonial state to mobilise an historical tradition, whether real or putative(54). 


The chief effect of an unchecked growth of trans-state regionalism is likely to be a 
diversification of state-to territory relationships. Whilst the revival of communal identities 
generates overt pressure on the morphology of African states, trans-state networks challenge their 
very fabric. The social interaction patterns associated with trans-state regionalism challenge the 
territorialised model of the state introduced by the colonial period. Trade networks operate « ...on 
the basis of cultural or linguistic affinity » and « their discriminatory nature vis a vis other groups 
is masked by the frequent adoption of a single religion...Spiritual values then become the major 
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binding element of the associations’ members, and enable them to transcend conflicts between 
members originating from different locations »(55). Primordial attachments are expected to ensure 
the reliability and predictability lacking in the official circuits(56). 


The power configurations associated with trans-state networks evoke those of pre-colonial 
political formations where « the basis for power was defined through various networks of social 
relations and allegiance, unlike the modern state where the subjection of men and agencies 
proceeds from their incorporation into a territorial space which, by virtue of its own nature, is 
delimitated 4 quelques centimétres prés »(57). The nation is less and less frequently assimilated to 
the territory of the state. The value of the nation-state model, born in XVIIth century Europe and 
extended to the African continent in the late XIXth century, is being challenged. The revival of the 
classical distinction between the pre-colonial political formations relying on kinship and those 
based on the occupation of a common territory is perhaps at stake here. In a not too distant future, 
some African countries may well have to be thought of as stateless configurations articulated on 
the basis of primordial and patronage attachments. Many states will survive formally, but as cores 
unable to control their internationally-endorsed boundary-lines. An increasingly small number of 
states may be able claim permanent and full control over their territory, a process which may well 
inaugurate the radical readjustment of inter-state and state-society relations which neither the 
panafricanists of the early sixities nor the OAU were ever able to organise despite their 
denunciation of the arbitrary nature of colonial boundaries. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN: 
Women’s Auxiliary or Feminist Force? 


The National Federation of Republican Women is one of the most highly organized 
factions within the Republican Party. The NFRW has over 160,000 members in over 2,600 
local clubs located in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Virgin Islands. It is the only financially self-sufficient affiliate of the Republican National 
Committee with a yearly budget in excess of $1,000,000. Organized in 1938, the NFRW 
headquarters is currently housed in Alexandria, Virginia. The NFRW has no parallel in the 
Democratic Party, which officially disenfranchised the DNC Women’s Caucus under the 
Chairmanship of Paul Kirk in 1985. The National Federation of Democratic Women has 
no national office and local clubs are chartered via the state parties. The singular status 
of the NFRW in the Republican Party raises disconcerting questions about the role of 
feminism in the Republican Party. The Republican Party has since 1980 programmatically 
opposed most issues championed by the women’s movement, and the gender gap 
shows a large and enduring gender gap benefitting the Democratic Party. Is the NFRW 
really a feminist organization, or is it merely a traditional women’s auxiliary? To answer 
this question, | will review some of the relevant NFRW history and examine the views and 
participation of its members using the 1988 Party Elite data. 


THE NFRW AND WOMEN IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The first recorded local Republican women’s club was organized in the 1870s. The 
size and number of local and state Republican women’s clubs grew steadily. By the late 
1930s, the state of Indiana had 140 clubs alone. In 1918, the RNC established permanent 
headquarters in Washington, DC. The NFRW was organized twenty years later by Marian 
Martin, then RNC assistant chairman and head of the Women’s division of the RNC. The 
Women’s Division was created in 1919, just one year prior to the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment granting suffrage to women. 


With adoption of the 19th Amendment, the Republican Party granted women equal 
representation on the RNC in 1924. The Democrats had done so in 1920, but the 
governing rules of the GOP require all rules changes to be approved by the nominating 
convention and so equal division on the RNC had to await the 1924 convention. This 
gave women formal equality, but not real equality as it soon became apparent that the 
women’s vote in the early years following suffrage was much smaller than early accounts 
had predicted. 


By the 1940s, Fisher reports that women were “firmly established" as “auxiliary 
workers on the bottom level" (1947, p. 87). In a study of Democratic and Republican 
national committee members serving in office during the era from 1948 to 1963, national 
committeewomen were found to have "very little power in her state party." But Republican 
committeewomen were judged to be somewhat more influential in the GOP than were 
Democratic women in their party (Cotter and Hennessy 1964, p. 59). The question then 
becomes whether the nationalization of local Republican women’s clubs provided an 
avenue for greater party influence at the leadership levels. 
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The Republican Party has a more corporate political culture (Bone 1958; Freeman 
1986). While organized as a federation, the NFRW was designed at its inception to 
exercise national influence over the state and local clubs through the Women’s Division 
of the RNC. The NFRW, led by a national president who is elected at its biennial 
convention, deferred to the Women’s Division during its first decade of existence. The 
Women’s Division at that time was typically led by an assistant chairman who was 
appointed by the RNC Chair. Until 1948, the appointed head of the Women’s Division 
served as the Executive Director of the NFRW. Since the NFRW did not reside in the 
District of Columbia, she could not manage the NFRW on a daily basis. Therefore 
ongoing direction of the NFRW rested with the RNC. 


In 1949, Elizabeth Farrington, whose husband served as a delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, was elected NFRW President. Farrington spent a great deal of time in DC 
and sought a more active role as president. In 1952, the NFRW By-Laws were amended 
to abolish the office of Executive Director and the president of the NFRW was designated 
as the official liaison between the NFRW and the RNC Executive Committee. Succeeded 
by Nora Kearns in 1953, Farrington’s tenure established a more independent stance for 
the NFRW. Kearns "contended that her position as an elected officer of Republican 
women throughout the country should not be subordinate to a woman chosen only by 
the Republican national chairman" (Cotter and Hennessy 1964, p. 153). 


In 1956, the NFRW began providing a Washington residence for its President. 
Ruth Parks, president from 1961-63, was the sister of then Senator Gordon Alcott. Parks 
soon developed "a keen sense of autonomy for the NFRW" and greatly increased NFRW 
membership. By 1962, the NFRW had federated in all 50 states, and became increasingly 
self-sufficient from the RNC. And the RNC found the NFRW an increasingly important 
component of national campaigns. Senator Barry Goldwater’s campaign in 1964 was 
typified by a grassroots organization new to the GOP—yet, the NFRW was so well- 
established that its program was viewed as little susceptible to change (Kessel 1968). 
According to NFRW estimates, in 1986, for example, the NFRW contributed a total of 4 
million volunteer hours to Republican campaigns. 


By 1977, the NFRW became completely self-sustaining financially and no longer 
was a regular line-item in the RNC budget. in recent years, the NFRW has established 
itself as the one organization representing elected Republican female public and party 
Officials and volunteer activists. The NFRW serves as the communications link at the 
quadrennial Republican presidential nominating conventions for Republican women 
delegates and public and party officials. 


NFRW biennial conventions include sophisticated campaign training seminars and 
workshops for its members which emphasize process skills. The NFRW sponsors a 
Women Candidates Seminar for Republican women running or considering a candidacy 
for public office. One of the more interesting programs is a regional polling school where 
its members are taught how to provide low-cost polls to polling skills. 


In 1988, the NFRW was granted a voting membership for the President of the 
NFRW on the RNC’s Chairman’s Executive Council. This is the 28 member governing 
group directing the majority of the executive and administrative functions of the RNC 
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between formal meetings of the RNC. The NFRW is the only RNC affiliate to have this 
access. And Democratic women have no parallel organization with direct access to the 
top DNC leadership. 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN AND NFRW POLITICS 


Traditionally, the NFRW has been regarded as more conservative than the 
Women’s Division. In 1964, Dorothy Elston, the NFRW President, was a strong Goldwater 
supporter (Kessel 1968). Phyllis Schafly, also a strong Goldwater supporter, served as 
First Vice President. The issue of control of the NFRW came to a head with the Johnson 
landslide (Goldwater carried only Arizona and 4 states of the deep South). Schlafly then 
ran for the presidency of the NFRW while the party was seeking to professionalize under 
the chairmanship of Ray Bliss. Bliss was selected as a "nuts and bolts" RNC Chair whose 
mission was to moderate the seeming extremism of the Goldwater faction with which 
Schlafly, the author of A Choice Not An Echo, was strongly associated. After considering 
the options, Bliss stayed out of the race—demonstrating the growing independence of the 
NFRW—and Schlafly was defeated. This gave a strong signal that the NFRW was not 
going to be a vehicle for ideological conservatism in the GOP 


Until recent years, the Republican Party has historically been more hospitable to 
politically active women than the Democratic Party. The 1940 Republican Convention 
endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment in 1940, four years before the Democrats. Until 


the 1980s, the majority of women serving in state legislatures and in Congress have been 
Republican (Sapiro and Farah 1980; Diamond 1977; Lynn 1979). 


The contemporary women’s movement is dated from 1966 when the National 
Organization for Women was founded. It was newly organized bipartisan National 
Women’s Political Caucus, not the NFRW which was the central actor in party reform—and 
this was in the Democratic Party in 1971-72. This reflected "the fact that most [National 
Women’s Political] caucus members were pro-Democratic" (Abzug and Kelber 1984, p. 
37). 


The largest reform efforts in the Republican Party took place around the rules 
changes proposed for the 1976 convention. These rules changes derived from a new 
Rule 29 passed at the 1972 convention. This new Rule 29 created a Committee (Rule 29 
Committee) to work with the state parties based on a recommendation from the 
Republican Party’s Delegates and Organization (DO) Committee authorized by the prior 
{1968} convention. The DO Committee completed its report pretty much as an internal 
matter, recommending that Rule 32 be amended to expand its affirmative action language. 
This was approved by the 1972 Republican convention, providing that the RNC and the 
state committees “take positive action" to endeavor the “broadest possible participation," 
including such participation by women, young people, minority and heritage [ethnic] 
groups and senior citizens in the delegate selection process" (quoted in Crotty 1983, pp. 
213-24). Asmaill group of feminist Republican women and state legislators organized and 
formally affiliated with the NWPC. However, their efforts were limited to the short-lived 
victory of a narrow win retaining the GOP’s endorsement of the ERA and in narrowly 
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reversing on the floor the Platform Committee’s endorsement of a constitutional ban on 
abortion (Abzug and Kelber 1984). 


In 1980, the Republican Party dropped its forty year commitment to the ERA and 
reversed its position on abortion. At the conclusion of the 1980 convention vote on the 
platform, RNC Co-Chair Mary Crisp resigned her position, sharply and publicly criticizing 
the platform positions on ERA and abortion (Malbin 1981, p. 112). Crisp was succeeded 
by Betty Heitman, then President of the NFRW. The NFRW had sought a more active role 
on women’s issues under Heitman’s leadership. Heitman and her advisory council were 
instrumental in producing a compromise which resulted in the Fifty States Project, a 
review of state laws which would result in equal rights without a constitutional amendment. 
The Fifty States Project was later when the Project Director, Barbara Honegger, resigned 
and denounced it as asham. Another prominent critic of the new GOP platform has been 
former RNC Chair, Mary Louise Smith. Smith has since worked closely with the Ripon 
Society and the newly organized Republican Mainstream Group, as has Crisp. 


Prominent critics have not utilized the NFRW as the vehicle for party criticism. Why 
is this? It is not likely that the RNC is preventing the NFRW from developing an 
independent voice. The history of the NFRW demonstrates that it has been independent 
from the 1950s on. Certainly part of the answer must lie in Republican party 
culture—Freeman (1986) tells us that open conflict is not acceptable in the Republican 
party. But another answer must be sought in the views of its members. Is the NFRW 
membership genuinely conservative? Or does Republican party culture mask real 
divisions among Republican women while the NFRW monopolizes the organized women? 
To address these issues, | will utilize survey data from the 1988 Party Elite Study. 


THE PARTY ELITE STUDY 


The Party Elite Study is an ongoing over-time survey of Democratic and Republican 
party leaders conducted by Denise L. Baer, David A. Bositis, and John S. Jackson. Each 
party’s officials are sampled immediately after their respective party conventions. The 
1988 wave expanded beyond attitudes toward reform and the parties and issue positions 
to an in-depth exploration of recruitment and group memberships among party leaders 
greater than that surveyed in 1980-84 or in 1992. For this reason, the 1988 wave is 
particularly appropriate to study the impact of the NFRW. 


1988 is also a particularly appropriate year to assess the views of Republican 
women because the campaign did not involve an incumbent Republican president, during 
which time the proportion of women delegates increases markedly. When it is an open 
race, the delegate population reflects more the “natural” level of participation by 
Republican women. 


The study included the universe of the RNC members, both party’s state chairs, 
and a sample of DNC members, and Democratic and Republican national nominating 


delegates. Given the extended length of the questionnaire (23 pages), our response rate 


was a respectable 36%’. 
THE ANALYSIS 


The first question is to what extent the NFRW members are allied with more liberal 
groups within the party and how active they are in traditional women’s organizations 
compared to the newer feminist groups. Apart from the Ripon Society, the NFRW 
monopolizes the organized factional participation of Republican women. While NFRW 
members are more likely than non-members to be active in Traditional as well as Newer 
Feminist Groups (see Table 1), the proportions on an absolute basis remain quite low. 
Only 16% of NFRW members belong to Newer Feminist Groups. Since NFRW members 
are no more likely than non-NFRW members to belong to Pro-Choice Groups, it is not 
surprising that they do not take nay formal position on abortion. It is the Ripon Society 
which as a faction shows a higher level of women’s group participation. 17% of Ripon 
Society members belong to Newer Feminist Groups, while 26% of Ripon Society members 
belong to Pro-Choice groups. 


TABLE 1 
PARTICIPATION IN GROUPS BY REPUBLICAN PARTY FACTION 


ALL REPUBLICAN Average Traditional Newer Feminist Pro-Choice 
ELITES Ideology Women’s Groups Groups 
[N =596] Groups 


NFRW 4.87 16% 6% N.S. 
42% of Sample [2%] [2%] 


Ripon Society 4.38 N.S. 17% 26% 
4% of Sample [3%] [5%] 


Percentages reported in each column represent a statistically significantly higher membership than is found 
for other Republican party members who did not belong to that faction. The non-member proportion is 
placed in parentheses. N.S. indicates that the proportion in that faction who belonged to that group was 
NOT significantly greater than the proportion of members among non-faction members. The Ideology 
Scale is the average ideology for each respondent over the 5 policy issues, ranging from 1 to 7, with 4 the 
midpoint. 


The factions were next compared by issue-based ideology. The ideology scores 
are derived from a normed ideology scale based on 5 issues: government aid to minority 
groups, detente with Russia, government responsibility for providing a good standard of 
living, government provision of services, and a government raise of minimum wage. Each 
issue was presented to the respondent as a 7-point Likert scale. These were recoded 
to make 1 consistently the most liberal response (supporting government involvement) 
and 7 as the most conservative (or /aissez faire), and added the respondent scores. By 


"This response rate differs from our earlier surveys, where we usually obtain around a 50% response 
rate. However, as Miller, Jewell and Sigelman (1987) point out, given a complex survey instrument and the 
competition from other competing surveys of delegates at conventions, this is not surprising. 
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dividing by 5, the scale was normed back to the original scale values (i.e., ranging from 
1 to 7 to create a measure of Ideology. The NFRW members were significantly more 
conservative than was true of the Ripon Society members. 


Does the NFRW impact the views of its members compared to non-NFRW women? 
Among Republican women only, there were no statistically significant differences on 
ideology. Nor were there any statistically significant differences on a question to limit 
childcare, the provision of abortion, or on a question whether women should be given half 
of the delegate positions at Republican conventions. The majority position for both 
NFRW members and NON-NFRW Republican women was to permit abortion only if the 
life of the mother was threatened. 87% of NFRW members and 84% of non-NFRW 
Republican women opposed a federal role in the provision of childcare. And the majority 
of both groups disagreed with the statement that the 50/50 rule should be extended to 
convention delegates. 


TABLE 2 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


Mean Number NFRW Members NON-NFRW Republican 
Women 


Mean Number of Republican 2.92** 1.19** 
Factions Active In [N=112] [N=32] 


Mean Number of Times a State 3.33* 2.66* 
Convention Delegate [N=113] [N=32] 


Mean Who Have Taken Party 1.41** La 
Campaign Training [N=92] [N=17] 


Mean Who Have Donated 2.90* 2.50* 
Funds to Party [N=89] [N=24] 


Have Held a Finance or = 56** 
Campaign Chair or Co-Chair [N=113] [N=32] 
Post 


These tests were done using t-tests, with a one-tailed t-test of significance under the assumption that the 
NFRW members would be more politically active. * indicates statistical significance a p < .10. ** 
indicates statistical significance at p < .05. 


There were, however, statistically significant differences in political activity (see 
Table 2). NFRW members were consistently more politically active than were non-NFRW 
women. This was true in all aspects of political activity examined, ranging from average 
hours worked for the party (data not shown) to more elite levels of activity shown in Table 
2 (including the chairing of campaigns which denotes a high level of local political 
influence). These differences are important because Republican women generally are 


more active than are Republican men in volunteering their time. The proportion of 
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~ factional activity for non-NFRW women is significantly below that of Republican men 
generally. It is clear from these consistent findings that the NFRW is important in the 
mobilization of Republican women. 


These findings are even more salient when considering that there are no major 
demographic differences between NFRW members and non-NFRW women. Both groups, 
for example, are highly married, while Democratic women are proportionately more single. 
There is one significant difference, however, in initial party recruitment. Non-NFRW 
Republican women are significantly more likely to be recruited to party activity through 
their family and friends than is true of NFRW women. 47% of non-NFRW women 
compared to only 21% of NFRW members were recruited via their family and friends. And 
yet there were no significant differences in the average age of initial recruitment—for both 
groups of women the average age was 30. These data suggest that the NFRW 
constitutes an alternate mobilization route for Republican women that signficantly 
increases their elite level participation in the Republican party. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Is the NFRW a feminist organization? Perhaps this is the wrong question to ask. 
Republican women’s clubs, originating as they did in the 1870s arose in-between the first 
two women’s movements. The NFRW was federated during the New Deal after suffrage 
was granted, and after NAWSA had transformed itself into the League of Women Voters. 
It could in no sense be considered as created in the crucible of the women’s movement. 
The NFRW remains a conservative organization, and it has no significant ties to the 
feminist movement. This fundamental fact explains much of the traditional conservatism 
found in the NFRW. 


The NFRW is not a mechanism for articulating substantive policy views. The NFRW 
is just as conservative about all ideological views as it is about abortion. The data, at 
least from 1988, show no significant differences in political views from non-NFRW women. 
But, then, the same is true of other internal Republican factions. It is significant that the 
Christian Coalition, while an overwhelmingly Republican group, is organized outside of the 
GOP in order to enhance its clout. Freeman tells us not to expect this of any Republican 
group—open conflict is disapproved, while maneuvering is not. 


Perhaps the real question is whether the NFRW works to increase and enhance 
women’s influence in the Republican Party. These data demonstrate that the NFRW does 
consistently increase the elite political participation of Republican women. The fact that 
the RNC has recognized the contributions of the NFRW by granting its leadership a voice 
in the Chairman’s Executive Council in 1988 is a level of influence with no parallel in the 
Democratic Party. In terms of this measure of feminism, or, if you will, women-identified 
activities, the NFRW is a success. 
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MOTIVATIONS FOR POLITICAL ACTIVISM: 
Elite Rationality, Childhood Socialization, Insider Recruitment 
or Social Movement Mobilization? 


ABSTRACT 


Using data from the 1988 Party Elite Study, this paper examines different 
explanations of political activism among party elites. These models include: elite 
rationality, childhood socialization and interest and social movement mobilization. 

New research on political participation and political parties which suggest that mass 


publics participate because of institutional and environmental factors is reviewed and 
used to question the separation of elite and mass research. The first part of the analysis 
tests whether elites do participate for rational reasons. The data show little support for 
rational choice theories of elite participation. The second part compares how elite 
motivations change over time, finding that while elites may participate initially for 
government influence and ideological reasons in political campaigns, these reasons soon 
lose their power as the social aspect of party participation becomes more prominent. 
The third part of the analysis examines the role of family socialization and political 
insider recruitment in elite activism, finding that family does have large effects but that 
it is insufficient to explain participation by itself. Finally, the fourth set of analyses 
examines the degree to which interests act to mobilize participation. The data in this 
paper suggest that participation among political elites is not as simple as earlier 
approaches had assumed. 
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MOTIVATIONS FOR POLITICAL ACTIVISM: 
Elite Rationality, Childhood Socialization, Insider Recruitment 
or Social Movement Mobilization? 


Why do people participate in politics? The answer to this question undergirds the 
most fundamental assumptions of a democratic polity. Surprisingly, we now know more 
about the answer to this question among ordinary citizens than we do among activists 
and elected officials—our leaders. Among mass publics, early research focused 
primarily on enduring external psychological states, such as trust, efficacy, and strength 
of partisanship, which were learned early in life. Rational choice and pluralist 
theories—as different as they were on whether mass participation was a good thing or 
not—both predicated their analyses on the notion that elites participate for widely 
different reasons than do mass publics. The rational choice theory presumed that it was 
more rational for elites to participate, while the pluralist approach assumed that elites 
had more attitudes that equipped them to participate because they had a higher 
socioeconomic status. Scholars of mass participation, increasingly dissatisfied with the 
focus on individual characteristics, have turned to systemic and environmental 
explanations. How else could we explain the variable participation pool? The new 
answers stress that citizens participate because they are asked to, and because they are 
involved in social networks of political action. These new researches question the very 
foundations of the longstanding separation of elite political participation research from 
mass research. We must now ask whether elites participate for the same reasons as 
do the mass public. 


Understanding Political Participation 


Theories of political participation are diverse. There are three main varieties: (1) 
the Psychological Paradigm, (2) the new Institutional Paradigm, and (3) Rational Choice 
Theories. 


Psychological Paradigm: 1940s to 1980s. Consistent with pluralist theory, 
early conceptions of participation stressed stability. Since citizens are linked to politics 
through psychological forces, it is the group opinion leaders who are the key political 
actors. Citizens do participate in groups, but they do so for nonpolitical reasons. It is 
the leaders that actually represent group interests in politics. The demanding nature of 
participation, political scientists assumed in the pre-reform and pre-social movement era, 
meant that it was much more rational to only engage in conventional acts like voting, and 
this at a relatively low level. The dominant social science theory of the era -- 
pluralism/mass society -- viewed high levels of participation as dangerous to democracy. 


The foundation psychologically based theories stressed the Demographic Bases 
of Vote (Lazarfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 1944; Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee 1954) 
and the attitude of Party Identification (Campbell ef a/. 1960). These theories: 


° Stressed individual factors rooted in behavioral models (individuals, not 
institutions) 
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Stressed importance of enduring psychological states acquired at a young 
age 

Concluded that most campaign activities were irrelevant 

Assumed that participation is largely symbolic, based in civic duty and 
representative of diffuse trust, like saluting the flag or saying pledge to 
allegiance 


The revisionist voting and participation theories stressed Issue (Pomper 1975; Nie 
Verba and Petrocik 1976) and Image Voting (Nimmo and Savage 1979). These were: 


° Similar to foundation theories in stressing individual factors 
over institutions 
Differed from foundation theories in stressing irrelevance of 
enduring psychological states either because of rational effect 
of issue positions OR due to changing perceptual states and 
media stimulii (images) 
Concluded that campaigns WERE important, BUT may pose 
dangers to democracy if unscrupulous demagogues prevail 
Assumed that participation was based in real motives -- but 
two theories differ as to whether these were substantive 
issue-based ones or emotional, irrational ones 


The standard treatments of political participation (Milbrath and Goel 1977; Verba 
and Nie 1972) similarly stressed the role of internalized attitudes. Individuals might 
differ, but they did so in terms of their access to resources which helped them to learn 
participatory attitudes—the SES or Socioeconomic Status Model. 


New Institutional Paradigm -- Late 1980s, 1990s. An organizational approach 
to the study of political parties has a long history (e.g., Michels 1915, Duverger 1954). 
Eldersveld’s (1962) classic work introducing the term "stratarchy" stressed that parties 
are composed of diverse "incohesive" elites with different career patterns, not a single 
unified elite cadre. Yet, despite the importance of this insight, this earlier scholarship 
has rarely been applied directly to the study of political participation. 


The new institutional paradigm, by contrast, is explicitly based in a new model of 
elite-mass linkage and has a theoretical and empirical basis in theories of social 
movements, political culture, and party organizations (Freeman 1986; March and Olson 
1989: Pannebianco 1988: Cotter ef al 1984; Baer 1993). It is based on research 
demonstrating that political parties as organizations have not declined, and are now 
based in the development of true "factions" (Cotter ef a/. 1984; Baer and Bositis 1988; 
Baer and Dolan 1994). Among voters, political parties still structure the vote -- rise of 
independents belies true ties to parties (Keith et a/, 1993; Carmines and Stimson 1989). 
In contrast to the contentless old paradigm, the institutional paradigm stresses important 
role of issues, but not issue content requiring high level of policy detail (Popkin 1991; 
Carmines and Stimson 1989). The organizational/institutional/group stresses the role of 
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the organization in forming character (Rosenstone and Hansen 1992, Teixeira 1992, 
Verba and Schlozman 1994), and the importance of adult learning and context as a 
mobilizing factor (Pateman 1970). Political campaigns are extremely important in 
mobilizing voters by offering an intense period of genuine issue-linked learning 
(Carmines and Stimson 1989). In contrast to the psychological paradigm, participation 
never occurs for civic duty only (Rosenstone and Hansen 1992; Teixeira 1992). 


The Institutional Approach to participation predicts an organizational basis to 
participation. Elites will differ by party, and they will be characterized by diverse 
motivations, even if ideological motives comprise a larger share of the mix in the post- 
reform system. Elites would not differ systematically from non-elites, except through 
their organizational affiliations and their exposure to different elite political cultures. 


Rational Choice Theories: Economist Anthony Downs (1957) has provided the 
most comprehensive exposition of rationality in political behavior. His work is particularly 
noteworthy because he distinguishes between elites and non-elites. Downs emphasizes 
the availability and the costs of obtaining information in a democratic society. 
Participation requires information, as well as time and resources. Elite policymakers and 
would-be policymakers act in a competitive political environment in which there is a very 
high return rewarding those who invest in information. Voters, as opposed to elite 


influencers, do not need information of this quality. In simple terms, voters need only 
to react to candidates and proposals put forth by others. The citizen in Downs’ model 
has less compensation than elites for his or her acquisition of information. Indeed, the 
cost of being informed is probably higher for the average citizen. The better educated 
you are, the easier it is to be informed about politics. The average citizen whose only 
hope of political influence is to vote will have less incentive to cast an informed vote -- 
as their vote is diluted by the votes of millions of others. 


Downs’ economic model has important implications for political participation in a 
two party system. Downs assumes that the political preferences of Americans are 
normally distributed. "Rational" parties seek to maximize votes, while "rational" voters 
seek to maximize his party differential -- to vote for the party which gives him the most 
return for his vote. The problem is that the parties describe their policies as ambiguously 
as possible to attract the large mass of voters clustered in the moderate center. This 
leaves the ideologically passionate voters with little choice -- they have no alternative 
party to turn to. 


Naturally, this makes it difficult for each citizen to vote rationally; he has a hard time finding out 
what his ballot supports when cast for either party. As a result, voters are encouraged to make 
decisions on some basis other than the issues, i.e., on the personalities of the candidates, traditional 
family voting patterns, loyalty to past party heroes, etc... Rational behavior by political parties 
tends to discourage rational behavior by voters. (Downs, 1957, p. 136). 


Mancur Olson (1965) tells us that large groups like political parties are particularly 
subject to the free rider problem. 
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..the average person will not be willing to make a significant sacrifice for the party he favors, 
since a victory for his party provides a collective good. He will not contribute to the party coffers 
or attend precinct meetings. There are on the other hand many people with personal political 
ambitions, and for them, the party will provide noncollective benefits in the form of public office 
(1971:164). 


Joseph Schlesinger has extended Downsian economic theory to political parties. 
According to Schlesinger, parties also include the party workers recruited to assist in 
seeking voters’ support as well as the teams of candidates. Parties become organized 
in the effort to direct the efforts of the workers. Schlesinger argues that political elites 
have always worked for selective economic incentives. It is only those with "relatively 
little information about the costs and benefits"—the inexperienced and the young—who 
participate for collective or ideological benefits. "While not denying that these incentives 
to attract many activists, the logic indicates that such incentives, unreinforced by private 
benefits, have little staying power" (1984, 387). Schlesinger in effect is describing a two- 
tier organization: a relatively permanent elite stratum who participate for private benefits 
and the volunteer worker stratum who participate for collective benefits and who show 
high turnover. 


THE PARTY ELITE STUDY 


The Party Elite Study is an ongoing over-time survey of Democratic and 
Republican party leaders conducted by Denise L. Baer, David A. Bositis, and John S. 
Jackson (Baer, Bositis and Jackson 1991). Each party's officials are sampled 
immediately after their respective party conventions. The 1988 wave expanded beyond 
attitudes toward reform and the parties and issue positions to an in-depth exploration of 
recruitment and group memberships among party leaders greater than that surveyed in 
1980-84 or in 1992. For this reason, the 1988 wave is particularly appropriate to study 
how elites are recruited to political activism. The study included the universe of the RNC 
members, both party's state chairs, and a sample of DNC members, and Democratic and 
Republican national nominating delegates. Given the extended length of the 
questionnaire (23 pages), our response rate was a very respectable 36%'. Tests 
against known population characteristics (race, gender, age, region) validated the 
sample. 


THE ANALYSIS 


The 1988 Party Elite Study included several measures that were intended as 
direct tests of elite economic rationality: 


"This response rate differs from our earlier surveys, where we usually obtain around a 50% response 
rate. However, as Miller, Jewell and Sigelman (1987) point out, given a complex survey instrument and 
the competition from other competing surveys of delegates at conventions, this is not surprising. 
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* Have you ever worked for pay in your party work? 

+ For some people, party work means considerable out-of-pocket expenses. Does your party work cost 
you more than any income or reimbursement that you usually receive? 

* lf YES, how much would you estimate that it has cost you during the 1987-88 election year? 


Each of these measures were compared against groups of elites who could be 
compared as less or more experienced: men vs. women’, those who became active 
before age 30 and those who became active after age 30, those who have only been 
active for five years or less, and those who are employed full-time vs. those who are 
employed only part-time or not at all (e.g., students, homemakers, retired). The results 
are shown in Table 1. 


For over 4 out of 5 party elites, their party work costs them more than they receive 
in any reimbursement. If their goal is to maintain their career, the prevalence of out-of- 
pocket expenses is difficult to justify as an economic or selective incentive. For a 
sizeable minority of them (ranging from one-quarter to nearly half), this cost is in excess 
of $1,000 per year. Among Democrats, those who have been active more than five 
years are significantly more likely to say that their out-of-pocket expenses exceed $1,000 
for 1987-88. 


The group comparisons offer additional direct refutation of Schlesinger’s 
assumptions: Both women and those who became active before the age of 30 are 
significantly more likely to have worked for the party for pay. This makes them not more 
"amateurish," but more professional than the men or those active in middle age. 


It is, of course, possible to make an ex post facto hypothesis that all party elites 
even those who are young and female participate for economic reasons and that we 
might explain away these data by positing that these two groups are relatively more 
needy than other groups. That rationalization leaves us with the problem of explaining 
the variable nature of participation, as well as why some party activists participate for 
collective reasons if it is NOT due to youth or inexperience. Once we relax this 
assumption, we are left with no way out of the box except perhaps that it is natural for 
elites to participate for collective reasons—contrary to rational choice theory. 


Schlesinger’s theory does not just focus on party work—he stresses the goal of 
public officeholding which requires the party organization merely to mobilize voters. In 
Table 2, the party elites are compared in terms of their ambition for office. In each case, 
the results are either non-significant or else show a significant difference in a direction 
opposite to that predicted by Schlesinger’s theory. 


*Schlesinger did not specifically identify women as more amateur; however as some previous 
scholarship has suggested this, men and women were compared here. 
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Democrats active in their twenties are significantly more likely than those active 
first in middle age to be ambitious for elected office, but the same is not true for 
Republicans where there are no significant differences. Among Republicans, those 
mobilized in their twenties are significantly more likely to be ambitious for appointed 
office and for an influential party position. Again, we find here that it is NOT the case 
that the young comprise a more unstable and naive group who participate more for 
collective reasons. New recruits in both parties are significantly more likely to be 
ambitious for elected public office, and significantly less likely to have already held office. 
Among Republicans, the new recruits are significantly more likely to be ambitious for a 
more influential party position. 


Among women, there appears to be a significant difference between the party 
cultures. Both Republican and Democratic women are significantly less likely to have 
held a public office. Yet Democratic women are just as ambitious for elected and 
appointed public office and party influence as are Democratic men. Among Republicans, 
however, Republican women are significantly less likely to be ambitious for elected office 
than are Republican men. This party difference is inexplicable via rational choice theory 
which emphasizes the electoral incentives which should apply equally to each party. 


A comparison by employment status also provides little support for economic 
incentives. If the young or inexperienced are thought to be less aware of the costs and 
benefits of party activism, presumably the underemployed would not be. Yet, it is the 
full-time employed who are significantly more ambitious for party office in both parties. 
Full-time employed Republicans are also significantly more likely to be ambitious for 
elected public office. 


These findings provide suggestive evidence casting doubt on the assumption that 
rationality and selective economic incentives dominate the activity levels of the more 
experienced party workers. 


How do elites themselves explain their activism? The elites were asked how they 
first became active in politics using a series of fixed choice questions that encouraged 
them to select only one choice, but allowed them to offer multiple answers. Next, the 
elites were asked in an open-ended question to name the single most important reason 
for their work in their party. Finally, they were asked to state what they would miss most 
if they had to drop out of political activity tomorrow in an open-ended question. In Figure 
1 three measures of self-identified activism are compared. 


Figure 1 depicts the frequency of different motivations among party elites using 
recall data. It does not show how individuals actually changed over the course of their 
party work. However, this analysis is useful in that the most common motivations at all 
stages of party work from initial mobilization to contemporary explanations and 
enjoyment are those least predictable by the rational choice theory. Those who are 
active in the party for personal ambitions for a career are extremely rare—numbering 
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from two to less than five%. And they do not increase markedly over the remembered 
political lifespan of party elites, despite the prediction of Schlesinger that they would 
become more common among the older strata. 


The most common explanation involved those reasons that Schlesinger and other 
rational choice theorists theorized typified only the young and inexperienced: ideology, 
representing interests, and a combination of multiple reasons. Next most common was 
working in a campaign, again supposedly an activity only for the political novices who 
would exhibit high turnover. The least most common initial entrees into political party 
work were family and friends, direct recruitment, and lastly, a desire to get ahead in 
one’s career. 


What is particularly striking is that while Schlesinger is quite correct that the thrill 
of campaigning has little staying power, these individuals do not leave the party 
(turnover). Instead, they find other more compelling reasons for political activity. What 
most party activists and leaders would miss the most if they were forced to drop out of 
party work is the personal association they have with fellow party members. While this 
is indeed a selective incentive explicable within rational choice theory, it is also 
completely explicable via institutional approaches to understanding party organizations 
which stress internal party culture (Baer 1993). 


Another striking finding is that when asked to explain their "work," over two-thirds 
of party elites most commonly say that they do so to change or influence the government 
in a particular direction. Yet, while this remains a high point of activism if forced to drop 
out of party work for many, it remains about the same level as is true for the first 
mobilized and pales in comparison to the rewards of personal association in the party. 

The next set of analyses concerns the impact of family socialization. Democrats 
and Republicans are compared by the level of parental political activity in three areas: 
community affairs, party affairs, and office holding. Parents were scored as being active 
if they were very active in community or party affairs or else held a public office. The 
index ranged from "0" to "6". Those who parents scored a "0" or "1" were classified as 
low to moderate political activity. Respondents whose parents scored "2" or higher were 
classified as "High" in political activity. This could be, for example, a mother who was 
very active in both party or community affairs, or a father who held elective office and 
a mother very active in community affairs—both would be scored a "2"°. The results 
are shown in Table 3. 


Those whose parents were highly politically active are significantly more self- 
aware of their family ties. Both Democratic and Republican party elites are significantly 
more like to say that they first became active in politics through their family and friends. 


“This was done to mask the role of gender because the goal here was to look broadly at the role of 
socialization. Not only do the parties differ in their political culture, but men and women party elites relate 
differently to their mothers and fathers. 
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Democrats who come from a highly political family are also more likely to say that the 
opinions of their family members are very important in their views of political matters. 


There is a very strong intergenerational link in political families. Not only are the 
party elites whose parents were very active politically significantly more likely to hold 
public office than are fellow party members from less politically active families, but so 
also are the "grandchildren." Over one-quarter of the party elites from highly political 
families had adult children of their own who had also held a public office. Interestingly, 
Democratic party elites were significantly /ess likely to seek appointive office, and there 
was no difference in terms of ambition for elected office. 


In terms of devotion to party work, over 90% of all categories of party elites say 
they felt close to political insiders. Even so, Republicans from highly politically active 
families still felt significantly closer to insiders in their party, and they also were 
significantly /ess interested in a more influential party position. 


Similar proportions of party elites regardless of family socialization had worked for 
their party for pay and spent out-of-pocket expenses at similar levels. Despite the clear 
advantages in officeholding, these data strongly suggest that the day of patronage 
appointments to party insiders is clearly over. Those from highly politically active 
families 
are NO more likely to receive a paid party position than is true of those from low to 
moderately politically active families. 


From half to two-thirds of party elites begin their political work in their twenties. 
There is no significant difference among Democrats, while Republicans from politically 
active families are more likely to be mobilized at a younger age. 


There are no significant differences in the average number of hours spent on 
political work each week. This means that family socialization does not impact 
significantly upon the level of activity. Yet, those from more politically active families are 
significantly more likely to belong to more different types of political groups and 
organizations, and they are more politically active in these groups. 


Family socialization does work to the political advantage activists who seek public 
office. But activists do not work any more hours than do those from other types of 
backgrounds. While family socialization can be a significant influence in motivating 
activism, it cannot be the only explanation. It does, however, broaden participation to 
a more diverse set of political organizations. 


The final set of analyses target the role of interest groups. Elites do not claim to 
be recruited by interest groups except in miniscule numbers. However, we can examine 
whether political elites share interest group memberships and whether these 
memberships exert any strong effect on ideology. To examine this, the party elites were 
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categorized by their membership in a wide variety of interest groups as shown in Table 
4. Overall, 87% of political party elites belong to at least one group. On average, each 
member belongs to almost three (2.68) groups. The interesting fact is that group 
membership do vary by party. A majority of Democratic party elites belonged to 
Democratic-linked groups (Labor, Civil Rights, Education, Environmental, Feminist, Pro- 
Choice and Women’s organizations), and a majority of Republican elites belonged to 
Republican-linked group (Business, Farm, Evangelical and Pro-Life Groups). Also shown 
in Table 4 are the proportions of all Democratic and Republican elites and the 
proportions of Democratic and Republican party office-holders belonging to these groups. 
Interest group membership is more prevalent among the top leadership. 


Next, the interest group memberships were compared by issue-based ideology 
and by group and party. These results are shown in Figure 2. The ideology scores are 
derived from a normed ideology scale based on five issues: government aid to minority 
groups, detente with Russia, government responsibility for providing a good standard of 
living, government provision of services, and a government raise of minimum wage. 
Each issue was presented to the respondent as a 7-point Likert scale. We recoded 
these to make 1 consistently the most liberal response (supporting government 
involvement) and 7 as the most conservative (or /aissez faire), and added the 
respondent scores. By dividing by 5, the scale was normed back to the original scale 
values (i.e., ranging from 1 to 7 to create a measure of Ideology. Each group then was 
compared on their average ideology to non-group members, as a whole and by party. 
Except for members of professional groups, the difference in ideology was statistically 
significant. Interest group membership strongly correlates relationship with ideology. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three types of explanations for political activism have been examined. The 
analysis has shown little support for political party elites being broadly characterized by 
rational incentives. Instead, these data suggest considerable support both for the role 
of family socialization and for the role of interest group and social movement 
mobilization. This paper has not found any single route to activism, but multiple ones. 
lt appears that the study of elites is as susceptible to organizational factors as is the 
study of the mass public. Just because the study of organizational influence is more 
dense does not make it any less critical in mobilizing activism. 
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TABLE 1 


Do Party Elites Invest More in Party Work Than is Economically Defensible? 


DEMOCRATS 


REPUBLICANS 


GENDER 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Ever Worked in Party 
for Pay 


{N=239} 


10.6%"* 
{N=369} 


(N=143] 


{N=393] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds 
Reimbursement 


84.0% 
[N=238] 


88.1% 
[N=369] 


91.5% 
[N=142] 


92.6% 
[N=391] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds $1,000/year 


44.9% 
[N=185] 


43.9% 
[N=312] 


35.4% 
[N=113] 


29.6% 
[N=348] 


AGE RECRUITED 


First Active < 30 


First Active > 30 


First Active < 30 


First Active > 30 


Ever Worked in Party 
for Pay 


17.7%" 
{N=365] 


8.1%" 
[N=209] 


17.6%" 
[N=273] 


IN=243] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds 
Reimbursement 


86.2% 
[N=383] 


88.6% 
[N=210] 


90.0%** 
[N=271] 


95.1%"* 
[N=245] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds $1,000/year 


{N=310] 


38.0%" 
{N=179] 


33.5% 
[N=230] 


28.0% 
[N=218] 


RECRUITMENT 


New Recruits 


Active >5 Years 


New Recruits 


Active >5 Years 


Ever Worked in Party 
for Pay 


5.6%* 
[N=54] 


15.0%" 
[N=565] 


8.3% 
[N=48] 


13.4% 
[N=491]} 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds 
Reimbursement 


T74%™ 
(N=53} 


87.6%" 
{N=565} 


91.5% 
[N=47] 


91.8% 
[N=489] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds $1,000/year 


26.2%** 
[N=42] 


46.7%** 
[N=467] 


25.0% 
[N=40] 


31.9% 
[N=423] 


EMPLOYMENT 


Part or None 


Full-Time 


Part or None 


Full-Time 


Ever Worked in Party 
for Pay 


14.2% 
[N=54] 


14.1% 
[N=483] 


14.5% 
[N=172] 


12.8% 
[N=382] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds 
Reimbursement 


86.5% 
[N=141] 


86.7% 
[N=482] 


92.9% 
[N=169] 


91.6% 
[N=381] 


Cost of Party Work 
Exceeds $1,000/year 


40.7% 
[N=118] 


46.2% 
[N=394] 


34.0% 
[N=144] 


30.5% 
[N=331] 


For Tables 1 through 4, * significant Chi-Square p < 0.05 & “™ significant Chi-Square p < 0.10 


Shading indicates finding opposite to Expectation for Rational Choice Theory 
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TABLE 2 


Are Less Experienced Party Elites LESS Ambitious for Future Office Holding? 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
GENDER Women Men Women Men 


Ever Held Any Public 22.7%" 29.5%" 24.3%" 37.0%" 
Office [N=242] [N=373] [N=144] [N=395] 


Seeks More Influence in 58.3% 59.8% 54.3% 58.2% 
PARTY Position [N=235] [N=368] [N=138] [N=385] 


Seeks APPOINTED 21.9% 20.6% 13.2% 18.2% 
Public Office [N=228] [N=364] [N=136] [374] 


Seeks ELECTED Public 41.7% 41.2% 28.7%"** 40.4%** 
Office [N=228] [N=364] (N=136] [N=371] 


AGE RECRUITED First Active < First Active > 30 First Active < First Active > 30 


Ever Held Any Public 27.6% 25.4% 35.5% 32.9% 
Office [N=388] [N=213] [N=273] [IN=246] 


Seeks More Influence in 61.4% 55.8% §1.0%* §3:2%* 
PARTY Position [N=383] [N=206] {N=269} {N=235} 


Seeks APPOINTED 23.1% 18.0% 19.9%" 41,1%"* 
Public Office [N=373] [N=206] {N=256} {N=235] 


Seeks ELECTED Public 44.0%" 36.5%" 39.5% 33.5% 
Office [N=373] [N=206] [N=256] [N=233] 


RECRUITMENT New Recruits Active >5 Years New Recruits Active >5 Years 


Ever Held Any Public 12.5%** 28.1%** 22.9%" 35.5%" 
Office [N=56] [N=570] [N=48] [N=493] 


Seeks More Influence in 63.5% 58.4% 73.3%** §5.9%** 
PARTY Position [N=52] [N=562] iN=45} {N=478} 


Seeks APPOINTED 27.5% 20.7% 23.4% 14.8% 
Public Office [N=51] [N=552] [N=47] [N=465] 


Seeks ELECTED Public 54.9%" 40.2%"* 52.2%" 34.7%" 
Office {N=51] {N=552} {N=46] {N=464] 


EMPLOYMENT Part or None Full-Time Part or None Full-Time 


Ever Held Any Public 26.7% 26.8% 32.6% 34.1% 
Office [N=146] [N=485] [N=172] [N=382] 


Seeks More Influence in 62.5%" 60.9%" §2.1%* §3:6%* 
PARTY Position {N=141} {N=478} {N=167] {N=371} 


Seeks APPOINTED 18.7% 21.7% 14.0% 18.2% 
Public Office [N=139] [N=469] [N=164] [N=362] 


Seeks ELECTED Public 36.0% 43.1% 23.8%"" 42.9%" 
Office [N=139] [N=469] [N= 164} {N=359] 


Shading indicates finding opposite to Expectation for Rational Choice Theory eee 
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TABLE 3 


Party Elite Participation by Level of Parents Political Activity 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 


Low/Moderate High Parent Low/Moderate High Parent 
Parent Activity Activity Parent Activity Activity 


SELF AWARENESS OF FAMILY TIES 


First Active Through Family and 21.8%"* 46.7%** 17.6%** 33.6%** 
Friends [N=395] [N=199] [N=363] [N=152] 


Say Opinions of Family Members 28.9%** 39.4%** 36.2% 40.4% 
VERY Important on Political Matters [N=394] [N=198] [N=365] [N=151] 


Worked in Political Campaigns with 99.2% 98.5% 98.4% 100% 
Family Members ([N=396] [N=199] [N=367] [N=151] 


OFFICE HOLDING 


Ever Held Any Public Office 24.2%** 31.8%** 31.3%* 38.9%" 
[N=392] [N=198}] [N=364] [N=149] 


With Children over 18 Who Also 18.0%* 27.0%"* 17.0%** 31.0%** 
Have Ever Held Any Public Office [N=205] [N=89] (N=244] [N=87] 


Seeking APPOINTED Public Office 18.3%** 27.1%** 17.5% 12.4% 
[N=382] [N=188] [N=349] (137] 


Seeking ELECTED Public Office 40.1% 45.7% 36.9% 39.0% 
[N=382] [N=188] [N=347] [N=136] 


DEVOTION TO PARTY WORK 


Who Seek More Influence in 57.9% 60.6% 58.9%" 50.0%" 
PARTY Position [N=385] {N=193] [N=353] [N=142] 


Who Feels Close to Political 92.0% 92.3% 93.3%** 97.9%** 
Insiders [N=361] [N=182] [N=342] [n=142] 


Ever Worked in Party for Pay 14.4% 15.0% 12.9% 15.0% 
[N=390] [N=193] [N=363] [N=147] 


Saying Cost of Party Work Exceeds 86.9% 86.9% 92.5% 89.8% 
Reimbursement [N=388] [N=194] [N=359] [N=147] 


Saying Cost of Party Work Exceeds 56.4% 52.5% 34.5% 27.8% 
$1,000/year [N=319] [N=1614] [N=310] [N=126] 


ACTIVITY LEVELS* 


First Active in Politics at Age 30 or 64.5% 67.7% 49.7%* 58.8%" 
Less [N=377] [N=189]} [N=340} [N=148] 


Average Hours Spent on Political 16.0 14.8 15.9 16.2 
Work per week [N=369] [N=184] [N=355] [N=144] 


Average Number of Group 2.6** 
Memberships [N=399] [N=200} [N=367] [N=151] 


Average Score on Index of Group 42" 4.9** 3.3” 3.8** 
Participation [N=399] [N=200] [N=367] [(N=151] 


Low/Moderate Parent Activity includes those who said their parents were not very active in party or community affairs and did not hold office, or 
else were very active in only one arena. High Activity includes those whose parents were Classified as having high activity in two or more areas 
The Index ranged from 0 to 6. Index of Group Participation is a counting of groups where one was a leader, activist, or member 


+ These measures were tested using a 1-tailed t-test 
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TABLE 4 


Party Elite Participation by Level of Parents Political Activity 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 


Low/Moderate High Parent Low/Moderate High Parent 
Parent Activity Activity Parent Activity Activity 


SELF AWARENESS OF FAMILY TIES 


First Active Through Family and 21.8%** 46.7%** 17.6%** 33.6%** 
Friends [N=395] [N=199] [N=363] [N=152] 


Say Opinions of Family Members 28.9%"** 39.4%** 36.2% 40.4% 
VERY Important on Political Matters [N=394] [N=198] [N=365] [N=151] 


Worked in Political Campaigns with 99.2% 98.5% 98.4% 100% 
Family Members [N=396] [N=199] [N=367] [N=151] 


OFFICE HOLDING 


Ever Held Any Public Office 24.2%"* 31.8%** 31.3%" 38.9%" 
[N=392] [N=198] [N=364] [N=149] 


With Children over 18 Who Also 18.0%" 27.0%" 17.0%** 31.0%** 
Have Ever Held Any Public Office [N=205] {[N=89] [N=244] [N=87] 


Seeking APPOINTED Public Office 18.3%"* 27.1%** 17.5% 12.4% 
[N=382] [N=188] [N=349] [137] 


Seeking ELECTED Public Office 40.1% 45.7% 36.9% 39.0% 
[N=382] [N=188] [N=347] [N=136] 


DEVOTION TO PARTY WORK 


Who Seek More Influence in 57.9% 60.6% 58.9%" 50.0%" 
PARTY Position [N=385] [N=193] [N=353] [N=142] 


Who Feels Close to Political 92.0% 92.3% 93.3%** 97.9%** 
insiders [N=361] [N=182] [N=342] [n=142] 


Ever Worked in Party for Pay 14.4% 15.0% 12.9% 
[N=390] [N=193] [N=363] 


Saying Cost of Party Work Exceeds 86.9% 86.9% 92.5% 
Reimbursement [N=388] (N=194] [N=359] 


Saying Cost of Party Work Exceeds 56.4% 52.5% 34.5% 
$1,000/year [N=319] [N=161] [N=310] 


ACTIVITY LEVELS' 


First Active in Politics at Age 30 or 64.5% 67.7% 49.7%" 
Less [N=377] [N=189] [N=340] 


Average Hours Spent on Political 16.0 14.8 15.9 
Work per week [N=369] [N=184] [N=355] [N=144] 


Average Number of Group 2.9** 
Memberships [N=399] [N=200] [N=367] [N=151] 


Average Score on Index of Group 4.2"* 4.9** 3.3”° 2a" 
Participation [N=399] [N=200] [N=367] | [N=151] 


Low/Moderate Parent Activity includes those who said their parents were not very active in party or community affairs and did not hold office, or 
else were very active in only one arena. High Activity includes those whose parents were classified as having high activity in two or more areas 
The Index ranged from 0 to 6. Index of Group Participation is a counting of groups where one was a leader, activist, or member 


t These measures were tested using a 1-tailed t-test 
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I. Introduction 


"Political economy" is a tricky phrase. For some political scientists, political economy 
derives from a Marxist tradition in which the relations between social classes in a capitalist 
system shape the political-legal "structure" (the state). Ideology generally features quite 
prominently in this tradition of political economy: the capitalist class may be said to invoke 
ideological persuasion to manipulate and control workers,’ or from a socialist perspective, the 
leftist ideology of workers’ movements may be seen as a force for democratization. For other 
political scientists, political economy derives from the liberal tradition of J.S. Mill and David 
Ricardo, where the individual consumer or entrepreneur is the unit of analysis and politics is 
at its best when it interferes least in economic relations. Ideology merits little attention in 
liberal political economy since underlying the pertinent questions (e.g., what should be the 
level of government control over the economy, or why are some interests more successful than 
others at obtaining favorable policies) is general agreement about the legitimacy of the 
governing structure. The system may require some tinkering, but is hardly in need of an 
overhaul. Hence, the focus is on those individuals who "tinker" and how they engage in this 
"tinkering." Individuals are assumed to be rational, utility maximizing actors who as voters, 
consumers and producers pursue economic gain, and as politicians, pursue reelection to office. 
The game of sorting out whose interests matter when and under what conditions then begins. 
It is the latter tradition of political economy that has dominated the field over the past several 
decades. Not surprising, then, ideology has received short shrift in modern political economy. 


Few would disagree that interests--both economic and political--are central to 
explaining political outcomes. Yet several authors have started to identify the limitations of 
theories and models that rely solely on interests to explain political behavior.? Having 
borrowed a considerable amount of theory from economics, the pendulum seems to be 
swinging away from economic interests as a sole (or even primary) determinant towards a 
more "political" bent to political economy. A route taken by some emphasizes the political 
process of policy making;’ another integrates ideas and ideologies into models of decision 
making.* The aim of this paper is to build on this new "ideas and ideology" literature. I 
develop hypotheses for how variations in the means by which ideology and interests are 
channelled through political organizations (parties, groups) can affect policy outcomes, namely 
trade policy outcomes. The logic of the hypotheses derives from party theory, and is 
complemented by insights from the electoral and legislative voting literatures. 


Il. Defining Ideology 


One fairly common misunderstanding of ideology is that it suggests some form of 
nonrationality, that is, some "residual or random component of conscious human decision 
making."° Melvin Hinich and Michael Munger, who rightly object to this characterization of 
ideology, note that Marx’s definition of ideology as false consciousness is chiefly responsible 
for giving ideology a bad name: 


With hindsight, we can paraphrase Marx’s theory of ideology as the barrier that 
prevents the masses from taking their rightful place in society as follows: (a) citizens 
should act collectively to pursue their interests; (b) ideologies are (mendacious) means 
of preventing this; (c) societies that are not ideological, but encourage true 
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consciousness, are morally superior to societies stupefied by ideological galimatias: (d) 
most important, societies that are not ideological will win the evolutionary efficiency 
contest, and will overwhelm those that do not rid themselves of ideology. . . . The 
definition of ideology as false consciousness was, no doubt, rhetorically useful to 
Marx, but it provides a tenuous basis for social science. The false consciousness, or 


nonrational, view of ideology has largely been accepted into social science, without 
reflection or good reason.° 


Indeed, so distasteful is the word "ideology" that the international relations literature avoids 
it altogether, and instead speaks of "ideas": 


For analytical purposes, the term ideology has become . . . *too ideologized’. Modern 
uses of ’ideology’ invariably imply partisanship, bias, propaganda, oversimplification, 
and so forth. . . . In view of all the problems associated with the term ideology, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the term ideas has come to be preferred in international 
relations. The term idea is ostensibly simpler and less loaded with the connotations 
that come with the term ideology.’ 


This paper will adhere unabashedly to the term ideology, but will aim to explore in detail the 
related concepts of ideas, partisanship and political doctrines. 


On the one hand, we can begin with a narrow textbook definition of ideology as "a 
system of beliefs, or system of ideas, through which individuals can understand and evaluate 
the world and establish programmes of action."* Ideology would then refer only to political 
doctrines (Liberalism, Fascism, Socialism), and would not, for example, explore the interplay 
of interests and ideology, or how ideology may empower some groups to achieve policy 


objectives. On the other hand, while we can attempt to explain all such questions using a 
more expansive definition of ideology, there is the danger "that every utterance or statement 
becomes ideological and thus no distinction is made between everyday speech and key 
political doctrines--everything becomes ideological." 


Two very recent volumes, by Hinich and Munger and Judith Goldstein, each 
apparently written with no knowledge of the other, offer a strong foundation for a functional 
definition of ideology. Hinich and Munger build a theory of elections based on ideology, 
while Goldstein explains inconsistencies in American trade law (namely, the co-existence of 
liberal and protectionist legislation) by envisaging policy as a patchwork quilt of new and old 
policy ideas. The authors agree that, informally, ideology may be defined as a collection of 
ideas. Yet their formal definitions differ markedly. Hinich and Munger define ideology as 
"an internally consistent set of propositions that makes both proscriptive and prescriptive 
demands on human behavior. All ideologies have implications for (a) what is ethically good, 
and (therefore) what is bad; (b) how society’s resources should be distributed; and (c) where 
power appropriately resides," or more simply, "what is good, who gets what, and who rules.""® 
For Goldstein, "ideas" are "shared causal beliefs", or "beliefs about cause-effect relationships 
initially deriving authority from the status of their bearers. Causal ideas are tantamount to 
strategies: they are road maps showing actors how to maximize interests, whether those 
interests are material or ideational."'' Put more simply, for Hinich and Munger ideology helps 
to explain the choices that voters make in elections, while for Goldstein ideology explains the 
policy choices that politicians make. Taken together the volumes identify three distinct 
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functions of ideology: (1) ideology acting as some form of "road map" for both voters and 
policy makers; (2) ideological "images" on which voters, politicians and parties rely to 
distinguish one political party from another; and (3) ideology encased in institutions, within 
which it then affects the evolution of public policy. 


Taking the third function first, Goldstein argues that once ideas are embedded in legal 
institutions, they constrain the policy space by allowing "’old’ rules to continue to influence 
the actions of individuals, firms and political actors even though contemporary lawmakers 
share few concerns with those who originally drafted the statutes."’* This function of 
ideology is not, however, pursued in this paper. 


Turning to the second function, Hinich and Munger are not the first authors to find 
that parties provide "images" or shorthand understandings for candidates’ ideologies,’’ but 


their work makes explicit that such images provide cues to voters about the policies that 
candidates are likely to adopt once in office: 


[The] investment in ideology as an asset, or brand name, suggests that ideological 
reputations can be thought of as cues. The cues serve as signals to voters about how 
certain types of outcomes are related to the choices that they and others make... . 
(I)deology provides voters with some means of comparing candidates and parties. A 
candidate cannot, after all, make credible promises on how he will react to unforeseen 
exigencies of politics in the future. A strongly stated ideology conveys to voters (at 
least to those who share that view of the good society) that the candidate will react 
much as they themselves would.” 


The authors maintain that political parties--particularly new parties--cannot be successful 


without a "coherent and understandable ideology."’* Indeed, parties do not organize 
themselves around policy positions, but rather around ideologies: "(p)latforms are more than 
a point in an n-dimensional space; they become abstract, even ethical statements of what is 
good, and why."'® Hinich and Munger fault spatial theory of voting for assuming too great 
a mobility across the policy space. Policy positions of parties (and politicians) are constrained 


by their ideological reputations; too much movement diminishes the credibility of the party 
image. 


Because much of the current political economy literature dismisses ideology as an 
important variable, it misses why political parties are not simply representatives of economic 
interests. Political parties must compete for the votes of individuals who are not only 
concerned with their own (and their community’s) economic well-being, but who must also 
gauge the reliability of candidates to deliver on their promises. The most viable way to gauge 


this reliability is by considering the ideological reputation of the candidate, and the simplest 
way to measure reputation is his party label. 


This brings us very near to the "road map" function of ideology. Goldstein sees the 
political relevance of ideology as limited to causal ideas which help politicians to select from 
a number of possible policy options.'’ Hinich and Munger extend the political relevance of 
the road map function to include ideology as a worldview. For them ideology implies "a 
complete worldview that allows predictions about future actions, based on the pattern of 
response implied by experience with the ideology of the past." Within their electoral theory, 
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voters use the ideological positions of candidates "as a cue, a predictor of the positions of the 
candidate once he takes office, based on the particular correspondence or mapping between 
ideology and policy"'* (emphasis added). Both volumes agree that ideology serves the road 
map function precisely because of uncertainty, although it is policy makers who experience 
this uncertainty in Goldstein’s view, and voters who experience this uncertainty in Hinich and 
Munger’s view. 


Functionally, then, ideology provides political actors with a means of dealing with 
uncertainty about what causes what or about which policies candidates will actually pursue 
once in office (road map function) and provides parties with a tool to compete for voters’ 
support (party image function). Having identified these functions, our next step is to explore 
the relational aspects of ideology. That is, what is the nature of the relationships between (a) 
ideology and economic interests, and (b) ideology, political parties and interest groups? 


III. Ideology and Economic Interests, Political Parties and Groups 


(a). Ideology and Economic Interests 


Authors who stress the importance of ideology do not deny that economic interests are 
a critical motivation for individual behavior. They do not argue that ideology replaces 
economic interests, but rather that ideology intervenes between economic interests and 
political outcomes (Arrow A). It is the nature of this intervention that distinguishes the views 
of these authors. Goldstein, for example, maintains that markets offer an array of possible 
policy options from which policy makers may select. Politicians, seeking to maximize their 
interests, rely on the road map function of ideology to guide their selection: "the analytic key 
to explaining why some but not other ideas are incorporated into policy lies with political 
entrepreneurs. . . . Politicians select ideas they see as applicable to their larger interests. 
From the available pool, they will choose a policy . . . that answers the needs of as many of 
their interests as possible."’’ In a nutshell, politicians select convenient ideologies, with 
convenience defined as that which serves their "larger interests". 


Hinich and Munger make essentially the same point, but expose more starkly the 
legitimizing role that ideology can play: 


Ideologies . . . serve to legitimize what a group wants to do anyway, be it to maintain 
or overturn the status quo. The argument *because it would be in our interest’ is not 
sufficient to persuade the listener, so the terms of debate must derive from the 
ideological cleavage that organizes political discourse. . . . Political arguments will 
virtually always be made in terms of ideologies with contradictory implications for 
how the dispute should, in a normative sense, be resolved, not in terms of the self- 
interest of the disputants. . . . It may often occur that an ideology is popularized or 
adopted by a party or coalition, not because they are persuaded by the ideas advanced, 
but because of the interests advantaged.” 


Clearly, the authors agree that ideology may serve as a fig leaf for interests--yet ideology is 
not solely epiphenomenal. Once ideology is formed around interests, it may become self- 
sustaining, and thereby have its own independent effect. The independent effect of ideology 
may be felt through institutions (as Goldstein argues) or through the electoral process (as 
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Hinich and Munger argue). In either case it can then constrain political actors in various 
ways. I agree that ideology is not simply epiphenomenal, but will attempt to explore its 
"independence" in terms of a causal model which includes interest groups and political parties. 


(b) Ideology, Political Parties and Interest Groups 


Political parties reflect (or some would say, represent) economic interests,”' but party 
platforms must also exhibit some underlying ideological framework. This framework provides 
the basis for answers to what are perceived as the pressing policy questions. In brief, parties 
contain both interests and ideology. At the same time, most interest groups pursue economic 
interests, but some may also contain some ideological element. Thus, to understand the 
relationship between ideology and party, one must explore two dimensions--the balance 
between ideology and interests within parties, and the extent to which parties (as opposed to 
interest groups) dominate the ideological debate. I make two assertions, both of which have 
policy consequences. First, the balance between ideology and interests varies between parties 
(Arrows B and C). Second, while political parties may gain competitive advantage from 


ideology, so too can interest groups tap into ideological precepts to achieve political objectives 
(Arrow D). 


(1) Ideology and Interests in Parties 


Sorting out the ideological and interests components of parties is a task that has 
traditionally challenged party theorists. In the 1960s, the ideological age of fascism and 
communism was said to have come to an end.” Ideological cleavages, particularly those 
between and among political parties, were supposedly being replaced by interest group 
competition. The reason for this shift was that liberal democracy and the welfare state had 
solved many of the great struggles. As one author noted, "the situation in most of the 
Western democracies has become one ‘in which no irreducible political identity is at stake and 
political demands all become negotiable. Interest groups asking for specific policies are the 
main actors on the political scene whereas the political parties tend to lose their programmatic 
and organizational identity’."*’ Having gained numerous concessions, the left had become 
"domesticated" within the established political system’ and the policy debate shifted to 
specific details of policies where interest groups, rather than parties, were the main players. 
No one seriously believed that political parties were becoming extinct; rather they too were 
said to be undergoing a transformation. Whereas Maurice Duverger had emphasized the 
importance of leftist ideology in mass parties,” Otto Kirchheimer argued that parties (and 
voters) were losing their "ideological baggage", thereby giving rise to "catch-all peoples’ 
parties" which recruited voters from the whole population and formed close links with interest 
groups.”° 


Within the past ten to fifteen years, the end of ideology thesis appears to have lost its 
appeal among party theorists. At least two reasons might be given for this: its view of 
ideology was too limited since it focused only on socialist ideology; and, it failed to recognize 
that interests and ideology are often inextricably joined. Party systems may exhibit several 
ideological dimensions (not just socialism versus capitalism)--even as many as the seven 
identified by Arend Lijphart.”” For Lijphart, urban/rural is one of the major ideological 
dimensions in party systems. In this dimension (as we will see below), the inextricability of 
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interests and ideology is particularly acute; indeed, the ideological debate over urban versus 
rural lifestyles can hardly avoid coinciding with conflicts of economic interests.” 


Thus, party theory has not so much abandoned ideology as the basis for political 
parties, as it has acknowledged that ideology and interests can both find expression within 
parties.” And yet, what we really want to know is, does the ideology/interests mix vary 
between parties, and from party system to party system--and if so, why? Duverger provides 
a good starting point. For Duverger, leftist ideology coincided with newer political parties that 
had originated outside the electoral and parliamentary framework. The extension of the 
popular suffrage gave rise to leftist parties, which evolved into "mass parties" whose support 
came from a large number of members. In contrast, "cadre" parties were older parties which 
had originated from the union of parliamentary groups and electoral committees, and were 
supported by a few influential individuals--"big private donors, industrialists, bankers, or 
important merchants."*° Because their origins dictated a top-down organizational structure, 
the newer leftist parties were more ideologically coherent. more cohesive and centralized than 
were the internally created parties.*' On this point, Kenneth Janda condenses Duverger’s 
argument into three hypotheses: "the more centralized the party, the higher the cohesion; the 


greater the leftism, the higher the cohesion; and the more ideologically extreme, the higher 
the cohesion."*” 


Duverger maintained that internally created parties constituted the greater number of 
political parties up to 1900, but after that time most parties were created outside parliament.” 
Yet, because he linked party age with party origin, he did not develop the independent effect 
of party age on party ideology. According to Hinich and Munger, ideology is much stronger 
in new parties than in old parties since new parties must define their party "image" while old 
parties may to some extent rest on their laurels: 


When parties are first established, and (if successful) are growing, they must appeal 
to the beliefs and interests of prospective members through an ideology. Once the 
party is established, the link to a specific ideology may grow more tenuous, and the 
party becomes a brokering agent among factions in the legislature.** 


For these authors, "a coherent and understandable ideology" is the key to political success, and 
without one new parties face "a substantial barrier to entry".*° 

So far, it may be seen that ideology between parties varies according both to party 
origin and to party age. Ideology may also vary by type of party system. Giovanni Sartori 
has developed a typology of party systems that combines the number of relevant parties and 
a measure of "ideological distance" based on the (a) the overall spread of the ideological 
spectrum within the polity, and (b) the intensity of ideological competition.** With this, he 
distinguishes four types of competitive party systems: the two-party system; systems of 
moderate and polarized pluralism; and a predominant-party system. Systems of polarized 
pluralism are defined as those with (1) anti-system parties; (2) two oppositions to the 
government which are mutually exclusive (and therefore cannot join forces); (3) a center that 
must face both a left and a right (and because the center is occupied, this discourages 
movement towards the center and encourages polarization of political opinion); (4) a large 
ideological space, where parties "disagree not only on policies but also, and more importantly, 
on principles and fundamentals,";*’ (5) extreme parties that "are not destined to govern", 
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limiting governing coalitions to center-left or center-right parties only;** and (6) a pattern of 
parties that overpromise and then cannot deliver on these promises. As is evident from this 
definition, systems of polarized pluralism exhibit far greater ideological conflict than do two- 
party and predominant-party systems, and still greater ideological conflict than systems of 
moderate pluralism. The point is that ideology can vary considerably across types of party 
systems, as well as among parties themselves. The ideology/interests balance is essentially 


two-fold--one balance is internal to each party, and another reflects the whole of the party 
system. 


It is unfortunate that much of the political economy literature does not appear to have 
absorbed the richness of party theory. Admittedly, the proponents of policy process models 
of political economy tend to take parties more seriously. Yet this is little consolation when, 
for instance, one author isolates interests from ideology, relegating the former to a "pressure 
group politics" policy process and the latter to a "party politics" policy process,” or another 
dismisses entirely the ideological component of political parties, speaking of parties and 
coalition-building as little more than historical facts.” What these authors miss is the shifting 
balance between ideology and interests, and how this may affect policy outcomes. For 
authors who focus on ideas and ideology (e.g., Goldstein), little attention is given to 
developing a systematic explanation for how and why the balance of ideology and interests 
shifts within parties over time (except to say that parties choose "ideas" which serve to hold 
a party together). In all fairness, although Goldstein discusses parties in great detail, it is 
government officials (or, the "state"), not parties, that lie at the heart of her model.*! 


Turning now to the policy relevance of variations in the ideology/interests balances, 
I argue that the more ideological the parties in a polity are, the narrower the policy space will 
be. In general, others have agreed that ideologies constrain the political debate and the menu 
of choices available to politicians and parties. Hinich and Munger maintain that election 
campaigns limit the sorts of policies available to policymakers, since they cannot move from 
one position to another without damaging their credibility in future elections. Because the 
purpose of election campaigns is to convince voters that the candidate is so committed to his 
position that he will pursue it once in office, ideological reputation is extremely important. 
Party affiliation informs voters of this ideological reputation. Once in office, the need to 
maintain credibility can also make compromise with proponents of opposing ideologies 
difficult, if not impossible. As Hinich and Munger explain, "(m)oving from one position to 
another means neither position is credible. Changing position in the policy space requires 
changing position along the ideological dimension--saying, in effect, ’I no longer believe what 
I once asserted and tried hard to persuade you was moral and good’".*” If we assume that 
positions on the policy space correspond to positions on the ideological dimension, the central 
question (and one that Hinich and Munger do not address) becomes, what is the spread of the 
ideological spectrum? If the polity resembles Sartori’s polarized pluralism, the ideological 
distance will be high, but if it resembles a two-party system, the ideological distance will be 
low. Clearly, policy compromise is easier (i.e., has less damaging electoral repercussions) 
within a narrow ideological band that encourages gravitation towards the center, and more 
difficult when the ideological spread is wide and encourages polarization towards the 
extremes. I have perhaps belabored what common sense would tell us: policy compromise 


will be more constrained in a party system of polarized pluralism than in a two-party system 
(Hypothesis 1a). 
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Party theory suggests a second way in which policy compromise is constrained. 
Duverger and his followers make clear that ideology is stronger in new parties than in old 
parties, since new parties must define and publicize their party "image", while old parties 
enjoy an "image" advantage (having already established their reputation). It is not difficult 
to spot the evolutionary argument here--as parties progress from new to old, they become less 
wedded to ideology and more concerned with brokering the interests of members. Of course, 
this progression is ill-defined: I leave unspecified (as do others) what constitutes "new" and 
"old"; and I do not specify the function for the transformation from ideology to interests, 
except to rule out linearity. Begging the reader’s forgiveness for this lack of precision, | 
suggest that polities with new parties will be more constrained in making policy compromises 
than polities with only old parties (Hypothesis 1b). 


(2) Interest Groups and Ideology 


Parties and interest groups are both political organizations that pursue political 
objectives.* Both recruit members and aim to influence the direction of government policy. 
The difference between the two organizations is said to hinge on the unique functions of 
political parties, which include mobilizing the citizenry and formulating public policy.” 
Political parties have a third function--aggregating diverse interests--which is distinct from 
interest groups that articulate specific interests. Aggregation, unlike articulation, is likely to 
call into play ideology as the tie that binds. However, as Janda notes, the distinction between 
parties as aggregators and interest groups as articulators is not ironclad. Broad interest groups 
can (with the assistance of ideology) aggregate interests better than political parties, "and some 
parties rival interest groups in articulation. The narrower the social basis of a party’s support, 
the more likely they are to articulate interests."*° Consequently, one should expect parties to 


differ in the extent to which they articulate interests. A fourth function of parties--recruiting 
leaders for public office--is said to be the key feature that separates them from interest groups: 


To qualify as a party, an organization must have as one of its goals that of placing its 
avowed representatives in government positions. . . . Moreover, these individuals must 
be avowed representatives of the party, which means in practical terms that they must 
be openly identified with the party name or label. If an interest groups [sic] openly 
runs its own candidates, it becomes a party.*° 


Moreover, Hinich and Munger go beyond functions to distinguish parties from interest groups, 
arguing that parties are proponents of ideologies while interest groups are not: 


Pressure groups focus on only a few, or even a single, issue. There need be no 
overarching set of ethical norms or ideas; pressure groups want what they want 
because they want it. Party ideologies represent a recounting of the shared ideas of 
a coalition of interests, but pressure groups focus on an interest or idea that may have 
no relation to any other policy.*’ 


The first and second functions of parties that distinguish them from interest groups 
(mobilizing the citizenry and formulating public policy) are unproblematic. However, an 
analysis of the third function (aggregating diverse interests) reveals an underlying fault in 
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Hinich and Munger’s claim that interest groups are non-ideological. As noted above, in some 
circumstances broad interest groups can utilize ideology in order to aggregate a number of 
diverse interests under their umbrella. Interest groups that have the ability to tap into 
ideologies have the ability to acquire supporters who do not share the particular interests of 
their members. Thus, not all interest groups are limited to focusing on one idea. To repeat, 
some interest groups do tap into ideologies (as collection of ideas), and when they do, they 
improve their chances of obtaining their political objectives (Arrow D). In the final section 
of this paper, I will illustrate this strategy, which I call "nationalizing the interest". 
Nationalizing the interest means that parochial interests are given the illusion (which may or 
may not be based in fact) that their political objective is (or should be) shared by the larger 
citizenry (or by a particular social or economic class). In the earlier discussion of ideology 
and interests, it was seen that however well groups pursue the interests of their members, they 
will not gain the support of general public without some recourse to ideology. Ideology 
persuades the general public to support or to become indifferent to the groups’ policy 
preferences; that is, it makes the policy goal palatable to non-members of the group. Ideology 
may appeal either to individuals’ own values or to their own economic interests, or some 
mixture of the two. Moreover, even the economic interests of individuals can be shaped by 
ideological persuasion, particularly insofar as changes in policy (e.g., economic policy reform) 
make it difficult for individuals to calculate what their interests actually are (Arrow E). 


Robert Bates and Anne Krueger emphasize the importance of ideology in shaping individuals’ 
interests: 


A result of this uncertainty [in economic policy reforms] is that people can be 
persuaded as to where their economic interests lie; wide scope is thus left for rhetoric 
and persuasion. In such situations, advocates of particular economic theories or of 


ideological conceptions of how economies work can acquire influence. . . . Under 
conditions of uncertainty, people’s beliefs of where their economic interests lie can be 
created and organized by political activists; rather than shaping events, notions of self- 
interest are instead themselves shaped and formed. In pursuing their economic 
interests, people act in response to ideology.® 


Consider, for example, contemporary farmers groups that seek to obtain or retain trade 
protection. Appeals to the public are phrased in terms of the broader societal welfare: "self- 
sufficiency in agriculture is necessary for the nation’s security"”’; "the family farm must be 
protected in order to preserve traditional rural values," and/or "the countryside"; and 
"agriculture must be protected as an environmentally friendly ’green’ industry".° This 
strategy is precisely the same as that used by parties that seek to enlarge their membership, 
or as one author aptly puts it: "National societal goals transcending group interests offer the 
best sales prospect for the party intent on establishing or enlarging an appeal previously 
limited to specific sections of the population"”’ 


A second example is more technical. Consider the intertemporal conflict of interest that 
can arise in international trade theory when intersectoral factor specificity is viewed as a 
short-run characteristic and mobility is a long-run characteristic.” If protection increases the 
relative price of the relatively capital-intensive good (in a two-good/two-factor setting), the 
Stolper-Samuelson Theorem predicts that owners of capital will gain in the long run. In the 
short run, when capital is specific to a particular industry, owners of capital specific to the 
import-competing industry will gain and owners of capital specific to the export sector will 
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lose from protection. "The latter factor owners accordingly confront an intertemporal conflict 
of interest in their stance on trade policy. They gain in the long run and lose in the short 
run".* Interest groups representing the import-competing industry may increase their political 
leverage by persuading owners of capital specific to the export sector that, as owners of 
capital, they will gain from protection in the long run (although they will incur short-run 
losses). In other words, import-competing interests may appeal to export-oriented producers’ 
common identity as members of a larger class of interests--namely, that of capitalists. This 
notion is not as far-removed from party theory as it might at first seem--even Sartori finds 
that so-called class interests are really only large collectivities that have become persuaded of 
this identity by parties or interest groups.** Clearly, the mechanism for this persuasion is 
ideology. 


Two other elements underpin the ideological capacity of interest groups--good 
leadership and organization. The importance of leadership is fairly self-evident, a point on 
which Hinich and Munger and Goldstein strongly agree: "The best ideology, in terms of 
internal logical consistency and emotional appeal, is as nothing without committed apostles 
to spread it"®* and "(f)or ideas to become politically salient they need to have sponsors, and 
those sponsors must either hold political power or influence those who do".*° Almost as self- 


evident is the need for organization, since only when ideologies are backed by organizations 
will they take hold: 


°(N)o idea has ever made much headway without an organization behind it... . 
Wherever ideologies seem to be important in politics they have a firm organizational 


basis.” . . . (I)deological persuasion requires a powerfully organized network of 
communications.” 


Finally, the key function that most party theorists agree separates parties from interest 
groups is that the former runs its own candidates for public office, while the latter does not. 
I do not reject that this rule holds in general, but it should be noted that in some cases this 


may become blurred slightly as interest groups embark upon quasi-electoral activities (Arrow 
F). 


IV. The Model 


The discussion in section III is summarized graphically in Figure 1. At this stage in 
developing the model, I do not indicate signs for each of the arrows. To do so would demand 
a more precise theoretical framework than the one offered in this paper. It should also be 
noted that because the model is nonrecursive (that is, bidirectional causality is hypothesized 
between ideology and economic interests, interest groups, and political parties), any attempt 
to properly estimate it would be complex. The model is therefore meant to be suggestive and 
informal. Signposts for arrows A through F have been given as these relationships were 
discussed in section III. Arrow A refers to ideology as an intervening variable between 
economic interests and political outcomes (where political outcomes can refer to political 
organizations or to public policy) (sub-section (a)). Arrows B and C reflect the contribution 
of economic interests and ideology respectively to parties and party systems. As noted earlier, 
the effects of interest and ideology can vary both from party to party and by type of party 
system. New parties tend to be more ideological than old parties. Hence, arrow C is 
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accompanied by a "t, party" to indicate a within-party balance that favors ideology, while 
arrow B is accompanied by a "t, party" to indicate a within-party balance that favors interests 
(sub-section (b) (1)). Hypotheses 1a and 1b refer to causal arrow C. Arrow D captures the 
ability of some interest groups to tap into an idea or ideology which allows them to 
"nationalize the interest" of the group. In times of uncertainty--particularly surrounding 
economic policy reform--interest groups (and, though less likely, political parties) may even 
use ideology to shape the economic interests of individuals. This possibility is given as arrow 
E (sub-section (b) (2)). Arrow F is almost, but not quite, a non-relationship. In a small 
number of instances, interest group activity can affect political parties directly or they might 
help to shape the rules of the electoral system. This can give these groups an advantage 
beyond the strength of interests or ideology. However, because this is certainly not the norm, 
arrow F is represented with a broken line. Unmarked arrows are posited for the effect of 
ideology on groups, the effect of parties on ideology, and the effect of interests on interest 
groups. Exploration of these effects lies beyond the scope of this paper. The unmarked 
causal arrows are included for heuristic value only. 


Taken as a group, arrows B, D and E hint at a second hypothesis. When any of these 
conditions hold, economic interests will be more successful at obtaining their political 
objective(s): (1) interest groups "nationalize the interest", (2) ideology shapes and forms 
notions of self-interest, or (3) political parties represent economic interests over ideology 
(Hypothesis 2). That is, when the thick solid arrows dominate the model, economic interests 
will, ceteris paribus, be more likely achieve their desired policy goal. 


V. CASE STUDIES (IN BRIEF) 


If political economy has a folklore, a set of historic "tales" with which virtually all 
readers are expected to be familiar, then Britain’s repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 and 
Germany’s "marriage of iron and rye" (from 1879 through World War I) are central to its 
folklore. It is in the telling of the tales, however, that political economists reveal their 
theoretical leanings. Political economists who emphasize the constraints and opportunities 
afforded by the international economic structure (including the timing of industrialization, 
relative to other states) attribute Britain’s unilateral trade liberalization to its "hegemony" 
and/or its early industrialization.** These scholars may be referred to as the "internationalists". 
For the internationalists, Britain is a unique case, comparable only to the single other post- 
industrial hegemon--the U.S. after World War II. For other political economists (call them 
the "comparativists"), Germany is an equally (if not more) important anomaly.” The 
prevailing historiography maintains that the coalition of high tariffs for agriculture and 
industry helped to preserve traditional authoritarian values, to perpetuate political 
backwardness of the bourgeoisie, and eventually to give rise to fascism. Thus, for the 
internationalists, Britain’s dominant position in the international economic structure gave rise 
to unilateral liberalization, whereas for the comparativists, Germany’s tradition of 
authoritarianism, coupled with a politically weak, underdeveloped industrial class, paved the 
way for a coalition of reactionary interests, intent on protecting their economic interests with 
high tariffs. Much is given to contrasting Britain with Germany, or each country with other 
country cases (e.g., hegemons with small/medium states, authoritarian with democratic 
regimes). Not much is given to comparing Britain with Germany in order to locate similar 
patterns and processes. Below I seek to compare and contrast the British and German cases, 
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giving special attention to what both internationalists and recent comparative political 
economists have virtually ignored--the effect of ideology on interests and political 
organizations. 


(a). The Repeal of the Corn Laws 


Apart from the internationalists, other authors have examined the role of political 
parties,” interests and interest groups,°’ and the persuasiveness of a liberal economic 
ideology” in the repeal of the protectionist Corn Laws. However, none of these works have 
attempted to explicitly model the links between interests, parties and ideology. What follows 
is a very cursory overview of how Hypothesis 2 applies to the British case. (Discussion of 
Hypotheses la and 1b will follow the German case). The analysis builds on my previous 
work and will be developed in full in a forthcoming work. 


Duverger is quite explicit that the British Conservative and Liberal parties of the 1830s 
and 1840 were not "modern" political parties, but rather were cadre parties, or groupings of 
notables: "In electoral systems based on a property qualification, which were the rule in the 
nineteenth century, parties obviously took on the form of cadre parties: there could be no 
question of enroling the masses at a time when they had no political influence".“ The 
impetus for modern parties is understood to be the extension of the suffrage (which occurred 
in Britain with the electoral reforms of 1832, 1867 and 1884) when "the need to woo the 
masses is strongly felt". At a minimum, in 1846, the Conservatives and Liberals were 
internally created parties facing no new (mass) parties in what approximated a two-party 
system. Both exhibited weak organization and cohesiveness, and neither can be said to have 
had a coherent ideological grounding.® 


Yet, a third political organization--the Anti-Corn Law League--must not be ignored. 
This pressure group was formed in 1838 by the Manchester textile manufacturers to push for 
the repeal of protection for British agriculture. Historians refer to the League as "the most 
impressive of nineteenth-century pressure groups, which exercised a distinct influence on the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846".°’ It was called the league machine, whose organization 
"presents one of the first examples of a recurring feature of modern political life, the highly 
organized political pressure group with its centralized administration and its formidable 
propaganda apparatus". As I have noted elsewhere, a key feature of the League’s operational 
strategy was its nationwide propaganda and electoral registration campaign.” After electoral 
losses in 1841-42, the League focused its energy and resources on returning a free trade 
majority in the anticipated general parliamentary election of 1848. Its leaders’ tactical 
strategy included manipulating the voter registers and employing propaganda devices on 
existing voters. Looking toward the 1848 election, the League sought to add as many free 
traders and delete as many protectionists from these registers as possible. The latter they 
accomplished by making objections against thousands of protectionists at the annual revisions 
of the registers. The former required a different tactic--exploiting a loophole in the 1832 
Electoral Reform Act (which effectively enfranchised the middle class). This loophole was 
the forty-shilling county property qualification.” While the 40s. qualification had been a 
feature of the system since 1430, the increase in county seats from 188 to 253 (an increase 
from roughly 29% to 38% of the total seats) magnified the importance of this overlooked 
"loophole" in the 1832 Reform Act. The League used the 40s. qualification to create several 
thousand new free trade voters in county constituencies with large urban electorates, 
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constituencies whose representation was increased by the Reform Act. 


On a broader scale, the League based its national network on an organizational strategy 
that joined the voter registration campaign with the League propaganda scheme. As League 
agents distributed propaganda tracts to every elector in 24 county divisions and 187 boroughs, 
these agents submitted to the League headquarters consistent and complete reports on the 
electorate in their districts. These reports provided the League with a comprehensive picture 
of the electoral scene throughout England, thereby allowing it much greater knowledge of, and 
control over, electoral districts than either the Conservatives or Liberals possessed "with their 
more limited and local organization"”’ The earlier distribution of propaganda tracts thus 
provided the League with an extensive data base from which they could inflict political 
pressure on Members of Parliament, who were concerned with their bids for reelection in the 
anticipated 1848 general election. 


This brief description of the activities of the Anti-Corn Law League goes some way 
to meeting conditions one and two of Hypothesis 2. The explicit strategy of the League was 
not limited to "nationalizing the interest" by creating a national network of free trade interests 
(condition one). It also sought to articulate a clear, well-defined liberal ideology (the 
"Manchester School"), publicizing these ideas in pamphlets and an extensive national lecture 
series. It is difficult to provide unambiguous evidence of the League having actually shaped 
notions of self-interest among the general public through its free trade propaganda campaign. 
It is equally difficult to distinguish between the political as opposed to the ideological effect 
of the League’s activities on MPs.” What is not difficult to see is that the League (1) 
dominated the ideological vacuum left by the political parties, persuading doubters either 
through appeals to their interests or ideological argument, and (2) recognized the potential of 
the 1832 Reform Act in a way that was beyond the organizational capacity of to either 
political party. Moreover, the League even aimed to run its own candidates for office, 
although in the end, repeal came before the anticipated general election. The distinction 
between the League and the parties is therefore blurred by its electoral activities, which 
illustrates the atypical bridge that can occur between interest group and party (Arrow F). 


(b). The Marriage of Iron and Rye 


Unlike the British repeal of the Corn Laws, Germany’s "marriage of iron and rye," 
refers to a series of trade policies that occurred over several decades (from 1879 through 
approximately World War I). The "marriage" was a coalition of diverse interests, in which 
heavy industry and the large agricultural estate owners of east Elbian Prussia (the Junkers) 
coalesced around a tariff policy for both industrial and agricultural imports. For readers 
unfamiliar with the chronology, I first provide an overview of the policy changes, and follow 
this with a discussion of how the German case illustrates the model. 


(1) Overview 
In the early 1870s rapid advances in transportation coupled with increased competition 
in world grain markets from more efficient Russian and American farmers meant that German 


Junkers, who were formerly net exporters of grain, became import-competing producers”. 
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At about the same time, the Great Depression squeezed the profitability of industrial firms.” 
Because many of these firms were newly created, or had recently expanded during the 
previous boom years, the problem of excess capacity in the domestic market was severe--and 
made worse with the integration into the Zollverein of the Alsace-Lorraine iron, steel and 
cotton spinning industries. Reductions in iron and steel tariffs (1873) and the complete 
abolition of the pig iron tariff in 1877 helped to mobilize heavy industry against Germany’s 
free-trade orientation. Grain producers and heavy industrialists, heretofore suspicious 
adversaries, converged upon a common interest in protectionism. The tariff of 1879 enacted 
this policy shift into legislation. 


In the 1880s there were two further increases in agricultural tariffs, while industrial 
tariffs remained virtually constant.” By the early 1890s, real and potential retaliation from 
Germany’s trading partners convinced German industry of the need to take measures to regain 
(and expand) export markets. Between 1891 and 1894, Chancellor Otto von Bismarck’s 
successor, Leo von Caprivi, negotiated numerous foreign trade agreements that effectively 
exchanged lower German tariffs on agriculture for reductions in foreign tariffs on German 
industrial goods. As Caprivi’s treaties approached their expiration, Chancellor Bernhard von 
Biilow introduced the "general tariff" in 1902, thereby signalling a resumption of high 
agricultural tariffs.” Beyond these generally undisputed facts, interpretations of the marriage 
diverge.” 


(2) Discussion 


Most historians of Imperial Germany accept that the 1879 tariff marked a watershed 
in Imperial German politics: "It signified the disappearance of parties grounded upon political 
principle and ushered in a new era, in which parties were to act as the agents of specific 
economic interests".”* Political party ideology, it is argued, gave way to pressure group 
politics. Elsewhere I test this proposition and find partial support for the ideology-to-interests 
thesis.” From the period 1879 to 1902, roll-call votes in the Reichstag reveal that ideology 
mattered more for the leftist parties--the Social Democrats and Left Liberals--than it did for 
the Conservatives, the National Liberals, or the Center. Yet this interpretation oversimplifies 


ideology within each party, and particularly within the Conservative party. 


Conservativism underwent a distinct ebb and flow in balancing ideology and interests. 
Whereas "old" German conservatism was ideological in orientation, new conservatism 
(organized in 1876 as the Deutsch-Konservative Partei) sought to represent the economic 
interests of the land-owning aristocracy.*’ By the early 1890s, in response to the threat of the 
Caprivi trade reforms, militant Prussian landowners created a modern interest group, the 
Farmers’ League (Bund der Landwirte). Rather than competing with the Conservative Party, 
the League strengthened and reformed it by broadening the electoral support base for 
conservatism, particularly among the smaller proprietors and lower middle-classes. The 
League appealed to smaller farmers with a new ideology of vélkish nationalism, thereby 


enveloping the protectionist interests of the Prussian landowners into a more national 
conservative movement.*! 


There is little doubt that the Bund der Landwirte engaged in a strategy of 
"nationalizing the interest" of agricultural protection, particularly among the smaller farmers 
of western Germany. Historians have differed on the extent to which conservative ideology 
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actually shaped the interests of the peasant farmers. The key issue in this debate is, did the 
Junkers benefit from agricultural protection at the expense of the peasants, or did the peasants 
obtain some benefit from this protection as well? The traditional interpretation is that 
agricultural tariffs perpetuated feudalism, allowing the Junkers to benefit from protection 
whereas smaller farmers and peasants, as producers primarily of livestock (and therefore 
consumers of grain for feed), suffered. Yet this view encounters difficulty in explaining 
why smaller farmers and peasants generally supported agricultural protection, except to lament 
that they were duped into believing that the large landowners were spokesmen for the whole 
of agriculture.*’ More recently, other historians have given more credit to the rationality of 


peasants, arguing that they gained from restrictions on the import of livestock, and from grain 
tariffs themselves.™ 


The three conditions of Hypothesis 2 are, on the whole, supported by the German case. 
The Bund der Landwirte clearly sought to nationalize the interest of German agriculture, and 
may even have succeeded in shaping the economic interests of the smaller proprietors. The 
third condition--that parties represent economic interests over ideology--can be said to apply 


fairly well to the Conservatives, less well to the Center, and only marginally to the liberals 
and leftist parties.*° 


Hypotheses la and 1b refer to types of party systems, and thus facilitate a comparison 
of both the country cases. Central to these two hypotheses is whether a party system exhibits 
low ideology or high ideology. Recall that systems of polarized pluralism (such as Germany) 
will exhibit high ideology while a two-party system (e.g., Britain) is much less ideological. 
While Sartori and other party theorists might debate how closely British system of the 1840s 
fits the two-party type, and may even differ on whether Germany of the late nineteenth 
century more closely resembles a system of moderate as opposed to polarized pluralism, 
sufficient agreement exists among historians to warrant these categorizations. For Britain, 
while repeal of the Corn Laws had a disastrous effect on the Conservative party (and, indeed, 
on Peel himself), the point remains that Peel was able to enact the legislation. One reason 
why the "Peelites" (that is, Conservative MPs who voted with the Government) were able to 
moderate their views on protection was that, within a two-party system, gravitation towards 
the center was a natural tendency. Contrast this with the German case, where the center was 
already occupied by the Catholic Center Party (Zentrum), and anti-system fractions in both 
the SPD and the new Conservatism of the 1890s exacerbated tensions between the Right and 
Left thereby creating an even larger ideological space. What little compromise that was 
attempted by Caprivi only served to widen the distance between Left and Right. Sustainable 
policy compromise on freer trade was simply not possible in this political environment. 


While Hypothesis la refers to party systems, Hypothesis 1b highlights certain types 
of parties within a system. To reiterate, new parties are more ideological than old parties 
because they must define their party "image" to the electorate. A clear, well-articulated 
ideology is essential for a party’s "image", and only after this has been established over time 
does a party have the "luxury" of serving as a brokering agent among various interests. The 
obvious difference between the two cases is that Britain had no new parties while Germany 
did. The British Conservative and Liberal parties did not face the same ideological challenge 
as did the German Conservative party. Neither British party was forced to refine and 
strengthen the ideology underpinning its "image" and therefore neither was forced to move 
away from the center of the ideological spectrum. While the Anti-Corn Law League 
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dominated the ideological debate, it did so, ultimately, as a pressure group with one policy 
goal in mind. And once that goal--repeal--was obtained, the League disbanded. The Social 
Democrats in Germany offered an ideological challenge of a different magnitude--one that 
extended across virtually all of the Government’s social and economic policies. Free trade 
was but one of many policies pursued by the SPD. As a new party, the SPD sought to define 
its party image by emphasizing the ideological contrast (and conflict) with the Conservatives 
(and its coalitional partners). The Anti-Socialist legislation of 1878-1890 temporarily 
constrained this conflict but, with the expiration of this legislation, the conflict deepened and 
broadened. Polarization could hardly be avoided under these conditions, once again making 
policy compromise unattainable. 


VI. Conclusion 


The argument of this paper boils down to two essential points: (1) the more weight 
that is given to ideology within parties and party systems, the more difficult policy 
compromise will be among parties; and (2) the more embedded interests are within parties and 
ideology within (an) interest group(s), the greater the likelihood that economic interests-- 
whether they be protectionist or free trade--will be successful in their policy objective. This 
is not to diminish the importance of any number of other factors that condition policy 
compromise among parties. I also do not mean to suggest that success or failure of interest 
groups hinges on ideology alone--it most certainly does not. Here, I note that leadership and 
organization matter; elsewhere I show that industry and export sector concentration, and the 
weakness of opposing interests contribute to success.*’ Ideology should be seen not as a 
residual category for that which cannot be accounted for by interests, but rather as a "turbo 
thruster" that allows the operator to gain political momentum and leverage that was not 
possible through interests alone. 


If ideology provides political actors extra leverage, it is critical to know which set of 
actors controls the dominant ideology (or ideologies)--political parties or interest groups. In 
Britain, the two political parties were only weakly ideological, thereby making the Peelites’ 
compromise (and therefore the Conservative Party’s disintegration) easier. On the other hand, 
the Anti-Corn Law League embraced a clear and well-defined ideological message, which 
could only increase its chances of success. Arguably, the League so mastered the ideological 


debate that it was able to use liberal free trade ideology to shape the interests of the electorate 
and politicians alike. 


In Germany, socialism, Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, and a reactionary landed aristocracy 
provided the ideological intensity conducive to polarized pluralism. In this climate of high 
ideology, it is no surprise that policy compromise was difficult. This is not to say that 
interests were not important, since they were certainly deeply embedded in the older, 
Conservative party. Here, it is useful to bear in mind the distinction between the old, less 
ideological parties (Conservatives, National Liberals) and the new, highly ideological parties 
(especially the SPD). The interesting question is, how do old parties meet the ideological 
challenge of newer parties? From 1878 through 1890, when the Anti-Socialist Legislation 
restricted the activities of the SPD, the socialist ideological challenge was contained. 
However, with the expiration of this legislation, the Conservatives were confronted with a 
growing ideological (and electoral) challenge from the Left. The Junkers, meanwhile, faced 
the immediate economic set-back of lessened trade protection. The challenge to the 
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Conservatives was, therefore, both ideological and economic--and the Conservative party was 
ill-equipped to meet either challenge. It was the Bund der Landwirte that provided the 
ideological coherency, the leadership and the organization to (a) shift the ideology/interests 
balance within the Conservative party towards a new, more nationalistic ideology, thereby 
giving conservatism a broader base of support, and (b) reenact the high tariffs for agriculture. 
In sum, the German case reveals that the ideology/interests balance varied from party to party, 
as well as within the Conservative party over time. Thus, to ascertain whether interests were 
more or less embedded in parties requires careful dissection. What is far from ambiguous is 
that ideology was firmly embedded in the Bund der Landwirte, giving this pressure group 
considerable leverage in regaining high tariffs for German agriculture. 
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failed in his object of carrying the repeal of the Corn Laws--and ’I was resolved not to fail’. 
No stronger proof is needed of his realization that repeal could not be carried by the ordinary 
processes of party government” (143-144). Finally, Gash concurs with Newbould that MPs 
enjoyed and preferred to maintain their status as independent thinkers. Members of 
Parliament "spoke of *the gentlemen with whom | usually act’ or more informally of ’our 
friends’. But they did not as a rule talk of being members of a party; and they strove to give 
the appearance of being independent and unfettered in their parliamentary conduct" (156). 

Consequently, I have argued elsewhere that British political parties of the 1840s are 
best thought of--and modelled--as intervening, rather than independent variables (Schonhardt- 
Bailey, "Constituency Interests"). The model in this paper works backwards from my earlier 
work to develop a better understanding of the antecedent variables of party affiliation. 
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ABSTRACT 

Recent emphasis on the power of politicians in Japanese policymaking has led to 
increased interest in principal-agent models of political control of the bureaucracy in 
Japan. This paper argues that historical and ideological factors play an important role 
in structuring the way in which politicians attempt to control bureaucratic behavior. 
Agencies with established ideological histories that are in accord with the preferences 
of the dominant political coalition will be granted extensive discretion. Less authority 
will be delegated to agencies lacking such ideology and history. Examination of 
patterns of interaction between politicians and bureaucrats in Japan and the U.S. 
reveals that historical and ideological factors are important. 


Understanding who controls policymaking in Japan has long been central to the 
study of Japanese politics. Recent emphasis on the power of politicians has led to efforts 
to reconcile the constitutional authority of the legislature with the strength of Japan’s 
bureaucracy. One prominent example is Ramseyer and Rosenbluth’s (1993) explanation 
of Japanese bureaucratic politics which emphasizes the role of Japanese institutions in 
determining bureaucratic structure. 

This paper seeks to complement Ramseyer and Rosenbluth’s work by considering 
political choice within a richer environment, an environment which includes historical 
and ideological factors. I argue that these factors systematically affect patterns of 
relations between politicians and agencies. Agencies with established ideological 
histories that are in accord with the preferences of the dominant political coalition will be 
granted extensive discretion. Less authority will be delegated to agencies lacking such 
ideology and history. 

This paper proceeds as follows. Part one discusses the application of principal 
agent models to Japan. First I argue that principal-agent models are appropriate for the 
study of the interaction between politicians and bureaucrats in Japan. Next I argue that 
Ramseyer and Rosenbluth’s seminal application of the principal-agent framework is 
incomplete in that it does not provide an account of variation within Japan and overstates 
the role of institutions. 

Part two begins with a discussion of the mechanisms of influence over 
bureaucratic behavior available to politicians. I then present a model of political choice 
of bureaucratic structure. The expectation which emerges is that specific legislation and 
information gathering activities will be minimal when established bureaucratic actors and 
structures are in accord with the ideology of the dominant political coalition. 

The theory leads to two improvements on Ramseyer and Rosenbluth’s principal- 
agent model. First, more refined predictions about the nature of political involvement in 
policymaking can be made; while political institutions are constant across issue areas, 
historical and ideological factors vary, allowing for a differentiation of political patterns. 
Second, there is an expanded understanding of the conditions for extensive delegation. 
The institutional structure of Japan is neither necessary nor sufficient for extensive 
delegation. Instead, institutions interact with historical and ideological factors to 
determine agency characteristics. 


In part three | subject the hypotheses to a cross-national test by comparing 
political activity and delegation on selected issues in Japan and the U.S. On issues for 
which the established bureaucracy was in accord with dominant political actors -- 
economic development in Japan and national defense in the U.S. for most of the 1950s 
and 1960s -- there was little political involvement in structural or oversight matters. On 
issues where there was no simple consensus -- construction in Japan and military 
construction in the U.S. -- there was much more direct political involvement in 
determining structure and policy. 


Part One: Japan and Principal-Agent Models of Political Control of the 
Bureaucracy 

In this section I discuss the application of principal-agent models to the study of 
the bureaucracy in Japan. First, | argue that such models provide the appropriate way to 
think about many characteristics of the bureaucracy. Second, I argue that the seminal 
work on the topic by Ramseyer and Rosenbluth is incomplete in two senses: it does not 
provide a systematic means of analyzing variation within Japan and it overstates the 
impact of institutional factors. 

Recent interest in principal-agent perspectives on bureaucratic politics in Japan 
has emerged from the increasing attention being paid to the power of politicians in the 
policy process (McCubbins and Noble 1995). First, there is the rather obvious 
observation that politicians are not totally powerless; from 1976 to 1986, 17 percent of 
the government bills enacted by the Diet were amended during the legislative process 
(Koh 1989: 214; Sato and Matsuzaki 1986: ° 282-85). There are also many examples of 
politicians exercising surprising influence on a variety of policy matters.! Inoguchi and 
Iwai went so far as to say that the ‘green card’ incident involving bureaucratic efforts to 
track bank accounts for tax purposes showed that LDP had the power to do everything 
but turn a man into a woman (Inoguchi and Iwai 1987: 237). 

Given the reality of substantial political power, principal-agent theorists try to 
understand how strategic politicians and bureaucrats interact. The contrast to other 
approaches is striking. For example Johnson (1982) describes seven different sources of 
bureaucratic power: an aura of respectability (p. 39-40), illegitimacy of politicians 
relative to bureaucrats (p. 49), SCAP institutionalization of the bureaucracy (p. 43), 
control of information (p. 47), technical requirements for development (p. 44), political 
incompetence (p. 45), influence of ex-bureaucrats within LDP (p.47). There is little 
discussion of the key question: why would strategic politicians allow these conditions to 
continue? How are they bound to obey an aura of legitimacy, especially when they 
frequently show a desire and capacity to ignore such factors? Why wouldn’t they change 
SCAP institutions or increase independent sources of information? Do technical 
requirements always translate into political results? and so on. 


1On LDP intervention in the budget process see Campbell 1977: 137-43, 127-28. On LDP refusal to pass 
bureaucratic initiatives see Johnson 1982: 53, 260. On perceptions of rising political power, see Inoguchi 
1983: 186. 
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In principal-agent models politicians are principals because of their constitutional 
authority over government and their exhibited capacity to change bureaucratic structure 
and policy. As goal seeking actors, politicians seek to balance the achievement of 
preferred policy outcomes with the costs of achieving them. To do this, they choose a 
structure in which decisionmaking is delegated to agents who have incentives to act in the 
politicians’ interests. Incentives are shaped by the selection, monitoring, promotion and 
sanctioning processes chosen by politicians. 

The most prominent application of a principal-agent framework to the study of 
Japanese bureaucracy is Ramseyer and Rosenbluth (1993). They argue that institutional 
factors determine political incentives and that politicians then construct institutions and 
organizations which allow them to respond to such incentives. Political powers to 
overrule agency policy, influence bureaucratic careers and gather information from 
constituents, competing agencies and politically ambitious bureaucrats are emphasized. 
Their account is incomplete in two senses. First, it does not provide an adequate account 
of variation within Japan. Across all issue areas, the LDP had the ability to veto 
bureaucratic actions and influence bureaucratic careers. Why then was there variation in 
the extent to which the LDP involved itself in bureaucratic decisionmaking? Second, the 
emphasis on institutional factors may lead to unwarranted inferences. If institutional 
factors are sufficient for extensive delegation, an observation of non-delegation would be 
impossible. If institutional factors are necessary for delegation, then delegation in other 
institutional settings would be impossible. Such questions are open to investigation; if it 
is found that American patterns occur within the Japanese system and Japanese patterns 
occur within the American system, then it is clear that more than institutional factors are 
relevant. 


Part Two: A Model of Political Choice over Agency Structure 

In this section I offer a principal-agent account of political control of the 
bureaucracy in which choices are affected not only by institutional structure, but also by 
historical and ideological factors. I discuss three classes of mechanisms politicians can 
use in order to influence bureaucratic choices: legislative specificity, ex post mechanisms 
and agency preference manipulation. I then present a model of political choice of 
bureaucratic structure and argue that historical and ideological factors can lead to limited 
political involvement in specific decisionmaking or information gathering. 

In the principal-agent literature on political control of the bureaucracy, three 
sources of control are emphasized. An obvious means of control is legislative specificity. 
In theory politicians can specify what an agency is to do. Enforcement will be 
undertaken by police and courts. However, statutory specificity has its limitations. First, 
it is never possible to totally specify what is desired. Second, it is generally undesirable 
to be too specific; specificity incurs costs associated with formulating policy, reducing 
agency flexibility and being easily blamed for policy failure. Third, there may be 
uncertainty about the enforcement of legislation by the police and courts. 

Ex post mechanisms provide a second means of control. These mechanisms, such 
as vetoes of agency proposals, overrides of agency decisions, rewards of compliant 
bureaucrats and sanctions of non-compliant bureaucrats, activate after agency decisions. 


If politicians do not like agency decisions they can pass new legislation or sanction the 
agency. Sanctions include budget cuts and personnel changes. By responding to the 
behavior of an agency politicians can induce agencies to anticipate the reactions of 
politicians. There may be substantial responsiveness to political desires, even as overt 
oversight is quite rare (Weingast and Moran 1983). 

Critical to the effective functioning of ex post mechanisms is information. One 
means of information gathering is investigation of agency behavior. This can be 
considered part of an audit strategy. If an agency is expected to be very disinclined to 
choose preferred policy, a strategy of relatively frequent audits may be optimal. If the 
agency is expected to be compliant a strategy of less frequent audits may make sense. 

Given legislative incentives, however, politicians will be reluctant to rely too 
heavily on oversight. Vigilant monitoring may use more resources than politicians can 
justify (McCubbins and Schwartz 1985). Hence, politicians may impose informational 
requirements on agencies such as reporting mandates and open decisionmaking 
procedures. This will make it easier for interested groups to monitor agency behavior 
and, if they find it objectionable, to sound the alarm. Politicians can then move in and 
serve the needs of the group (Banks and Weingast 1992; McCubbins, Noll and Weingast 
1987; McCubbins and Schwartz 1985). 

The third general mechanism of control is manipulation of agency preferences. 
Virtually all political systems provide for some legislative influence over the personnel of 
agencies. If politicians are able to staff an agency with like-minded individuals, they will 
get desired behavior from the agency (Calvert, McCubbins and Weingast 1989). Or, 
politicians can impose procedures which will cause agency decisions to favor certain 
interests (McCubbins, Noll and Weingast 1989). 

Noting that these mechanisms interact provides the key to understanding the 
bureaucratic structure which politicians will choose (or accept) (Bawn 1994; Calvert, 
McCubbins and Weingast 1989). In order to capture the effect of these interactions I 
present a model of political choice of bureaucratic structures. 

Figure | characterizes the model. There are two players: a legislature with law- 
making authority and an agency. Each has unidimensional! Euclidean preferences. In the 
first stage of the game, the legislature determines the structure of bureaucratic 
decisionmaking by setting three parameters. First, it decides whether to formalize an 
issue or to delegate. If it decides to formalize, the legislature is able to determine the 
outcome, but incurs costs associated with legislative specificity. Second, if the legislature 
chooses not to formalize, it structures the relationship with an agency by setting 
parameters for legislative information and agency preferences. The information 
parameter, k, determines the accuracy with which the legislature is able to observe 
bureaucratic behavior. The agency preference parameter determines how much the 
legislature changes agency preferences. Each of these parameters has an exogenously 
determined cost function which are nondecreasing and convex (meaning the costs 
increase as the values of the parameters increase). 
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Figure 1: Agency Structure Game 


Actors: 
L = Legislature: Unitary actor; ideal point = 0 
Ao = Agency: Unitary actor; ideal point = Ao 


Assumptions: 
Unidimensional policy space. 
Legislature is sole law-making authority in the political system. 


Structure: 
Step 1: Legislature determines delegation structure. 
Legislature structures 3 components of the relationship with agency: 
legislative formality; 
agency preferences; and 
observability 


i) Legislature chooses F element {0,1} 

F =1=> Legislative preferences are specified in legislation. 
F =0=> Decisionmaking is delegated to agency. 

Cost = a* F 


ii) Decides on level of efforts to influence bureaucratic preferences, Ag - A. This 
determines A, the ideal point of the agency. 
Cost of changing agency preferences = B(Ag - A)? 


iii) Decides on level of efforts to observe agency action, k. This determines k, 
the variance of the distribution of the random variable from which the legislature 
infers agency action. 

Cost of increasing information = yk? 


Agency chooses policy, X, on issue for which F = 0. 
Policy is set at legislature’s ideal point on issues for which F = 1. 


Legislature infers agency choice by observing outcome X* distributed N[X, k?]. 


Legislature decides whether to allow or disallow agency choice 
Decision Rule: - Allows if X* < T, the transaction cost of overruling agency 
action with legislation 

- Disallows if X* > T; then L = 0 is the outcome 


Step 5: Utilities are assigned 
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Step 3: 


In the second stage, the agency sets policy according to the rules imposed by the 
legislature on issues without legislative specificity. In the third stage, the legislature 
imperfectly observes the actions of the agency. The legislature observes X by drawing 
X* = X + € where ¢€ is a random variable distributed normally with mean 0 and variance 
k. The legislature’s best guess about agency policy is X*. 

In the final stage the legislature decides whether or not to accept the policy chosen 
by the agency based on this observation. The legislature accepts the agency action if the 
observed policy makes the legislature indifferent between the policy and incurring 
transaction costs of making policy. If the legislature does not accept the agency decision, 
it will incur the transaction costs of making policy and set policy at its ideal point. 

Working backward to solve the model, we see that Steps 5 and 4 involve no 
strategic behavior. At Step 3 the agency will trade-off the desire to choose policy near its 
ideal points with a desire to avoid being overruled by the legislature. The agency will 
choose an X(k, A, T) which yields the highest utility for the agency. The expected utility 
of the agency 

= Prob(Legislature Allows)(Benefit\, egistature Allows) + 

Prob(Legislature Does not Allow)(Benefit|; egisiature Does not Allow) 
= Prob(Legislature Allows)(-(A-X)?) + 

Prob(Legislature Does not Allow)(-(A-L)) 

In Figure 2, I present a numerical analysis of X(k, A, T), the agency’s choice as a 
function of the level of political information (the variance of ¢, k), the difference in 
preferences between the agency and the legislature (A-L) and the indifference point of the 
legislature (T). On the vertical axes is the optimal policy choice for the agency. On the 
horizontal axis is the degree of observability. On the depth axis (going into the page) is 
(A-L), the degree of policy difference between the agency and the legislature. 


Figure 2: Agency Choice Given Legislative Information and Agency Preferences 
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The figure shows that when variance is high and (A-L) is high the agency wiil 
choose X to be relatively far from the ideal point of the legislature. However, if either k 
or (A-L) is low the outcome will relatively close to the ideal point of the legislature. If k 
is low, the legislature can observe agency actions well-enough to be able to sanction 
effectively. If (A-L) is low, the legislature does not need to observe agency actions; the 
agency will choose a policy acceptable to the legislature by its own free will. 

In structuring the relationship the legislature will choose F = | if U|p=; > Ulp =o 
=> if-a>-X(k, A, T) - B(Ag - A)? - yk2. If the legislature chooses F = 0, it will set k 
and Ag - A by maximizing U|F =o 

= -[X(k, A, T)’] - B(Ag - A)? - yk? 
Maximize by simultaneously solving for k and (Ag - A) at 


oU OX (k, A,T) 2yk =0 
Ok Ok 

AX (Kk, A,T) 
A) 


which is equivalent to simultaneously solving 


k __10X(k,A,T) 
Y Ok 


| 1 AX(k, A,T) 


While closed form solutions are not available, we can determine some general 
patterns. First note that a decision to rely on legislative formality depends not only on the 
costs of legislative specificity, but also on the ability of the legislature to induce the 
agency to choose policies near the ideal point of the legislature. Second, ceteris paribus 
as y increases, k decreases and as B increases (Ag - A) will decrease. Third, relying on 
our understanding of X(k, A, T) from Figure 2, note that when (A-L) is low |8X/5k| will 
be relatively low and k will therefore be relatively low. Similarly, when k is low, 
|\8X/8(Apo - A) will be relatively low and (Ag - A) will be relatively low. 

The expectations most relevant to this paper involve (A - L). If established 
members and procedures of an agency accord with the interests of ruling politicians, 
politicians can get desired policy at a very low cost without resorting to specificity in 
legislation or extensive information gathering devices. Hence we would expect low 
levels of legislative specificity and information gathering on issues for which (A - L) is 
low. 
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Part Three: Applying the Framework 

In this section I examine bureaucratic politics on selected issues in Japan and the 
U.S. to explore the impact of institutional, historical and ideological factors on patterns of 
interaction between politicians and agencies. The purpose is to show that institutional 
factors alone do not determine the extent of political involvement in bureaucratic 
decisionmaking and that historical and ideological factors systematically affect the nature 
of bureaucratic politics. | begin with a discussion of the predictions of this paper and of 
Ramseyer and Rosenbluth. Then for each of four cases, I discuss the historical and 
ideological factors which can make relations between politicians and an agency either 
consensual or-conflictual. I then briefly discuss general patterns of interaction for each. I 
find that in both institutional contexts, delegation is more extensive on consensual issues 
and less extensive on conflictual issues. 


Expectations 

In a consideration of bureaucratic politics in Japan and the U.S., the expectations 
of the two frameworks are straightforward. Ramseyer and Rosenbluth argue that 
Japanese institutions facilitate delegation to the bureaucracy. Delegation in the U.S. 
would be less likely, due to institutional characteristics which tend to increase the 
potential for bureaucratic slack (such as separation of powers and weak parties; see p. 
108-110). In the argument of this paper, delegation is more likely on issues on which 
there is a consensus among politicians and established agencies and is less likely when 
there is more conflict. 

Below I consider four cases based on a 2 x 2 classification scheme (see Figure 3). 
The cases, economic development and construction in Japan and defense policy in the 
U.S. are chosen for the different preference configurations among politicians and 
established bureaucracies. Ramseyer and Rosenbluth’s framework would lead one to 
expect the most extensive delegation in the left column and relatively little delegation in 
the right column. Based on the argument of this paper, one would expect delegation to be 
more extensive in the first row than in the second. While institutional factors alone may 
lead some to believe Japanese institutions are either necessary or sufficient for extensive 
delegation, the combined effect of institutions, history and ideology indicate that 
Japanese instiiutions are neither necessary nor sufficient for extensive delegation. 
Extensive delegation may occur in the U.S. despite institutional factors mitigating against 
it; extensive political involvement may occur in Japan despite institutional factors 
mitigating against such outcomes. 


Figure 3: Classification of Issues by Institutions and Consensus 
Japanese Political American Political 
Institutions Institutions 
Political-Bureaucratic MITI Defense (1950s, 1960s) 
Consensus 
No Political- Construction, Agriculture Defense (construction) 
Bureaucratic Consensus Defense (1970s - ) 
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Four cases of Bureaucratic Politics 
*Bureaucratic-Political Consensus in Japan 

First I consider some examples of bureaucratic politics on issues which the 
bureaucracy and LDP had common preferences. Most analysts agree that politicians and 
MITI bureaucrats shared common ideological objectives during the 1955 system in Japan. 
Both groups were in favor of economic growth achieved by means of pro-business 
government policies. Neither group emphasized labor, consumer or social welfare 
concerns. It is clear that original postwar economic bureaucracy was strongly oriented 
toward the conservative agenda of economic growth advanced by the LDP. As 
documented in Johnson (1982), the economic bureaucracy has its roots in building the 
Japanese economy as a means to military strength. In fact, most of the members of the 
postwar MITI were carried over from the wartime bureaucracy. 

Throughout the postwar period, the bureaucracy has maintained its conservative 
character. Traditionally, most elite bureaucrats are graduates of Tokyo and Kyoto 
Universities. Although, university students at Tokyo and Kyoto tend to be more liberal 
than the population, a process of bureaucratic selection and conversion yields a crop of 
top bureaucrats who share the moderate to conservative outlook of the LDP. In a 1983 
survey, 60% of bureaucrats from Tokyo University identified with the LDP, 25% were 
independent and another 10% identified with the moderate Democratic Socialist Party 
(Koh 1989: 169). 

Japanese elite bureaucrats have deep ties to conservative politics. Overall, 21% of 
all LDP members elected to the lower house through 1983 were ex-bureaucrats (Okimoto 
1989: 216). These ex-bureaucrats have excelled in politics. Forty-three percent of all 
cabinet members from 1948 to 1977 were ex-bureaucrats and a disproportionate share of 
prime ministers and faction leaders came from bureaucratic backgrounds (Okimoto 1989: 
219). Virtually no bureaucrats entered politics as candidates from other parties (Okimoto 
1989: 216). All told, 167 ex-high bureaucrats were elected to the lower house from 1955 
until 1983; ninety-three percent of them were members of the LDP (Okimoto 1989: 217). 

After the fall of the LDP from power, the conservative nature of the bureaucracy 
still remains. One clue as to the political leanings of bureaucrats is their behavior as 
candidates in recent elections. Among major party candidates for the summer 1995 
Upper House election, 36 were former bureaucrats. Of those 36, 86% ran as 
conservatives, with 20 running as LDP candidates and 11 as New Frontier Party 
candidates (Nihon Keizai Shimbun 1995). 

On matters of economic development, the relative lack of political involvement in 
decisionmaking has been striking and is well known to scholars of Japanese politics. 
First, legislative restrictions on the bureaucracy are very limited. Bureaucratic actions 
can be roughly divided into two components. First are actions taken pursuant to law. 
Restrictions on these actions are limited. The laws tend to be short, leaving significant 
room for interpretation and discretion (Johnson 1982: 258). Often, the result is that the 
bureaucracy has broad quasi-legislative authority in the form of ‘administrative guidance’. 
Administrative guidance refers to the authority of the bureaucrats to issue directives, 
requests, warnings, suggestions and encouragement’s to enterprises within the 
jurisdiction of their agency (Johnson 1982: 265). While this guidance is not law, legal 
precedence has been set obligating citizens to respond in good faith to policy statements 


of the government. One of the main purposes of administrative guidance has been to 
allow MITI to implement policy without going through the Diet (Okimoto 1989: 94). 

On certain tax matters, MITI also wields significant power and is generally 
insulated from political pressures. MITI and MOF negotiate annual ceilings for special 
tax measures and then MITI is free to grant exemptions to industries of its choosing 
(Okimoto 1989: 88). Politicians have imposed few restrictions and have shown few signs 
of putting in place procedures that would facilitate activation of ex post mechanisms. 

The second component of bureaucratic action in Japan is drafting of laws. The 
bureaucracy drafts almost all legislation passed by the Diet. Ninety percent of bills 
enacted into law by the Diet in the postwar period originated in the bureaucracy (Koh 
1989: 206). In addition, bills drafted by the bureaucracy had a higher than 75 percent 
success rate between 1955 and 1970 (Koh 1989: 206). Through the late 1980s the 
success rate remained above 70 percent (Sato and Matsuzaki 1986: 277-79). MITI has 
consistently been active in these matters. 

There are relatively few restrictions on the bureaucracy as they undertake this 
task. Most laws work their way through a series of shingikai, or advisory commissions. 
Because bureaucrats influence member selection, control the commission staffs and draft 
reports they have significant power over these commissions (Johnson 1982: 48; Koh 
1989: 206). In addition, bureaucrats tend to have informational advantages over poorly 
staffed and overworked politicians. Currently Dietmembers get only two official 
‘secretaries’, and these aides are often kept busy with the funeral-to-wedding-to-banquet 
grind of local politics in Japan (Yajima 1990). MITI with its more specialized knowledge 
and access to the labor of young graduates of the nation's elite universities, will generally 
know more about any given issue and may be able to strategically manipulate the 
information which reaches politicians. 


*Bureaucratic-Political Consensus in the U.S. 

After World War II, a consensus about defense policy emerged at all levels of the 
American polity: the U.S. needed to stand up to the Soviets with a strong defense 
(Huntington 1961: 131). This consensus started with popular opinion. On survey after 
survey, public sentiment ran towards intervention against communist advances. When 
asked between 1948 and 1953 whether the U.S. should be more willing to compromise 
with the Soviets, maintain the existing stance or be firmer, a consistent 60 percent said we 
should be firmer; compromise never garnered more than 10 percent support (Wittkopf 
and McCormick 1990: 647). In another poll, 82 percent of respondents were willing to 
go to war to stop a communist invasion of the Philippines and 80 percent were willing to 
go to war over Germany (p. 638). Such patterns continued into the sixties. Two-thirds of 
respondents were willing to defend West Berlin against Soviet encroachment and three- 
quarters said the U.S. should send troops to South America to prevent a Communist 
takeover (p. 638-9). 

This consensus carried over into the congressional realm. Overall, vote-based 
measures of conflict indicate that Senate voting on defense issues was always less 
conflictual than voting on social and agricultural issues (Laurance 1976: 234). During 
this period, there was very little questioning of a hard-line stance against the Soviets; 
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important liberals such as Hubert Humphrey and John Kennedy were staunchly anti- 
communist and extremely supportive of a strong military. 

Presidents and bureaucrats shared this consensus as well. Containment originated 
in the Truman administration and was continued through the Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. Military officials and bureaucrats also supported a hard-line 
against the Soviets. They had an obvious self-interest in such a stance in that their 
careers and organizations would thrive in such an environment. 

In such an environment, members of Congress could achieve desired policy with 
minimal! restrictions on the executive branch and the Defense Department. The lack of 
statutory specificity in the legislative process was striking. Table 1 indicates that most of 
the defense budget did not require annual authorization. The Secretary of the Air Force 
was given authority to “procure 24,000 serviceable aircraft or 225,000 airframe tons... 
as he may determine.”* The situation was similar for the other services. The Secretary of 
the Army was authorized to “procure materials and facilities necessary to maintain and 
support the Army .. .including . . .guided missiles; modern standard items of equipment; 
equipment to replace obsolete and unserviceable equipment; necessary spare .. . 
materials, and parts; and such reserve of supplies as is needed to enable the Army to 
perform its mission” (10 U.S.C. 4331, cited in Kolodziej 1966: 366). 


Table 1: Percent of Defense Budget Requiring Authorization, 1961-72 


Fiscal Year Personnel Op & Procurement | R&D | Construction Percent 


Maint of Total 
1961 2 


1962 27 

1965 37 

1967 32 

1969 29 

1971 6 31 

1972 100 63 
Source: Blechman, 1990 


The navy received similar discretion. Authorizations for naval vessels were found 
in the Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934 which, as amended, governed the disparate needs 
ranging from the mammoth increases of World War II to the quieter pace of the postwar 
navy until 1961 (Kolodziej 1966: 367). As for naval aircraft and missile procurement, the 
secretary of the navy was instructed to “conduct research and development relating to 
guided missiles and procure and construct missiles” while the president was permitted to 
“acquire, construct, or manufacture naval airplanes, spare parts, and equipment necessary 
to provide and maintain 15,000 useful naval airplanes” (10 U.S.C. 7201, 7341). In 
theory, the limits were violable if national security required more; in practice, the limits 
were not particularly constraining -- at the outbreak of the Korean War, the navy and 


210 U.S.C. 8062, 9531 cited in Gordon 1961: 691. Throughout the 1950s, the legislation governing army and air 
force aircraft and missile procurement was the Army and Air Force Authorization and Composition Act of 1950 in 
which the loose mandates were found. 
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marines had 5,000 aircraft and despite the war, none of the services needed to request 
higher authorizations (Kolodziej 1966: 367). 

The Defense Department was also able change programs at will until the mid 
1960s. The DOD would take its loose mandate and develop a budget which it would 
defend before the Appropriations Committees. However, the DOD could decide to 
reduce or cancel these programs as they saw fit, a procedure known as 
‘reprogramming’ (Stephens 1971: 158-9). 


Figure 4: Senate Armed Services 
Committee Testimony, 1961-74 
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Figure 5: Senate Subcommittee on Defense 


Appropriations Testimony, 1961-74 
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Source: Laurance 1976: 228. 


If members of Congress intended to rely on ex post mechanisms of 
control, they would require credible information. However, there was a marked lack of 
objectivity in congressional hearings on defense matters. The preponderance of 
committee witnesses were from the executive branch (Laurance 1976: 219). As Figures 4 
and 5 reveal, DoD witnesses dominated congressional hearings and even non-DOD 
witnesses were generally favorable to DoD interests. Even the fact that many of the 
witnesses were poorly prepared or uncooperative did not drive Congress to outside 
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sources (Kolodziej 1966: 148). Senator McMahon summed up the situation in 1946 
hearings on Navy appropriations, 
As I looked through the hearings I read what the admirals said. What else would we 
expect to hear from admirals except demands for all the money they think Congress will 
appropriate? I don’t blame them -- that is their business, but it certainly is our business 
to double check them, and we have not the facilities for doing it (Kolodziej 1966: 56). 

In addition, Congress did not have large staffs monitoring military policy. For 
example, in 1963, the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee had 11 staff members 
while the Senate Armed Services Committee had only 5 staff members and the 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations had 3 people to handle over 50 percent of the 
entire federal budget. 

The limited involvement of Congress was no secret to politicians. In fact, many 
members of Congress strongly advocated such an arrangement, precisely because they 
trusted the credibility of the defense establishment. The most famous quote is by a House 
Armed Services Committee Member: “We mostly reflect what the military people 
recommend; military policy is made by the Department of Defense” (Pastore 1980: 34). 


*Lack of Bureaucratic-Political Consensus in Japan 

Not all issue areas in Japan exhibit the same pattern of consensus among 
politicians and bureaucrats as in economic development issues. One such issue is 
construction where the main political issues revolve around procurement and allocations 
of spending (Okimoto 1989: 197). The nature of the issue -- and the value to politicians - 
- is not amenable to abstract delegation to the extent possible for economic development 


issues. Suppose several Dietmembers are competing for shares of a construction fund. 
Which particular allocation is politically efficient is not easily determined; the only way 
to know exactly which allocation is best is to stay in constant contact with politicians. 

On such issues it is difficult for politicians to achieve extensive control based on 
the pre-existing orientation of the agency. There is no “build-it-in-my-district” ideology 
which any group of Dietmembers could agree to instill in an agency. The best that 
politicians could hope for is that the agency is staffed with individuals ready to follow 
orders. Of course, the politicians would still have to give orders. 

Thus with the pre-existing personnel and structure of the agency unable to provide 
substantial control over policy outcomes, politicians need to rely on other methods of 
influence. There are several structural factors which facilitate political involvement in the 
allocation of construction spending. Most prominent is the designated-bidder system. In 
this system construction companies are first designated as eligible to bid on a particular 
project based on their past record. Designated firms then bid in an ostensibly open, 
competitive bidding system. In fact, selected firms often get together in dango 
consultations in which the companies decide who is to be low-bidder. The firms often 
make use of inside information about the government’s confidential ceiling price so as to 
be able to bid the highest amount acceptable to the government (Woodall 1993). Only 
the contractor or joint venture selected in the dango process prepares a bid; the others are 
provided with enough information to compile bids which present a facade of competition 
(Normile 1993). 
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Such a structure serves the needs of politicians in two ways. First, politicians can 
intervene in the designation process, giving them opportunity to garner support from 
appreciative construction companies (Sentaku 1993). Second, the system facilitates 
intervention in determining who gets contracts. In the designated-bidder system, the 
number of participants is kept low by the certification process. This fulfills an essential 
requirement of a collusive system, namely that the number of colluders be low enough 
that transaction costs of bargaining and cooperation are manageable (Woodall 1993: 
299). In such an environment, politicians can then exert their influence on the colluders 
who will then ensure that the selected winner is in fact the low bidder. Political 
intervention of this sort would be difficult in a truly open, competitive system. 

There is also significant political penetration of the construction decisionmaking 
process. First, at a macro level, there is evidence that the timing of construction projects 
was influenced by the electoral needs of the LDP (Kohno and Nishizawa 1990). Second, 
on a micro level, politicians are able to keep themselves informed about specific 
construction issues by maintaining tight relationships with construction firms. Often, 
prominent members of the politicians koenkai support group will be from construction 
firms involved with government contracts. Typical is Takahashi Tetsuo, an LDP 
member from Hokkaido’s fourth district. The chairman of his koenkai in 1993 was a 
former president of a local construction company. As soon as he was elected in 1993 he 
called the Hokkaido Development Agency Headquarters and asked for their future 
cooperation (Asahi 1993).3 

Second, politicians often involve themselves in the actual decisionmaking. Often 
bureaucrats must turn to LDP members heavily involved with construction matters for 
guidance. Other times politicians make their preferences clear by little more than inviting 


bureaucrats involved in the decisionmaking to dinner and implicitly letting their opinion 
and concern about a project be known. Or, politicians exert their influence on 
bureaucrats and construction companies to not select companies which have not “kept up 
with their greetings” (Maeda 1993: 95). 


*Lack of Bureaucratic-Political Consensus in the U.S. 

A solid consensus such as existed on strategic defense policy for most of the 
1950s and 1960s is a rare occurrence in American politics. Defense politics have also 
exhibited conflict between politicians and bureaucrats. Here I discuss two examples. 
First there are structural issues such as construction on which pentagon officials could not 
be expected to share the particular preferences of members of Congress. Second, there 
are general defense issues in the late 1960s and early 1970s when Congress moved to the 
left on security issues. In both cases, Congressional involvement in structuring and 
overseeing the bureaucratic process was markedly higher. 


Structural Issues: Conflict and Intervention 
Preferences on defense issues can be divided into two categories: strategic and 
structural (Art 1985; Huntington 1961). Strategic preferences involve force capabilities, 


3The Hokkaido Development Agency is not part of the Construction Ministry, but is involved in some 
similar work and reveals similar patterns of political penetration. 
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strategic programs, tactical programs, foreign policy and other ‘big picture’ 
considerations. Structural preferences involve cost effectiveness, program location and 
prevention of fraud and abuse. 

The consensus shared by Congress, presidents and the military in the 1950s and 
1960s was in the realm of strategic policy preferences. In the realm of structural 
preferences, the military’s commitment to the financial interests of Congress and the 
president was not clear in two senses. First, concerns for cost effectiveness are not, in 
and of themselves, significant for the military. Second, the military does not share the 
specific interests of politicians with regard to where money is actually spent. To the 
military, buying boots from the third congressional district in Georgia is hardly different 
than buying boots from the fourth congressional district in Mississippi. There exists no 
ideology which can ingrain such preferences into bureaucrats. Such matters, however, 
can be the lifeblood of politics. 

Congress was much more involved in construction matters than strategic matters. 
Dexter (1965: 100) quotes ‘perhaps the most experienced staff man on military matters’ 
as saying that the location of installations and related transfer, purchase, and sale of 
properties is the main concern of the House Armed Services Committee. Typical 
congressional activity concerned prevention of accountable waste; issues meriting direct 
congressional involvement included waste in procurement of military overcoats, 
efficiency of specific rifles, and storage of oil in foreign countries (Dexter 1965: 104). 
Even when Eisenhower unveiled his ‘New Look’ military policies which revised 
prevailing strategic doctrine and force structure in 1953, the Senate spent more effort 
examining the army’s depot accounting system than on evaluating the policy changes 
(Kolodziej 1966: 208). 


Figure 6: Length of Defense-Related 
Legislation, 1951-1973 
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Detailed legislation was centered on structural, not strategic, matters. Table | 
(above) indicates that authorization was required for military construction well before it 
became standard on all defense matters (Stephens 1971: 152). Also from the 1950s to 
early 1970s authorizing legislation for military construction (which comprised about two 
percent of the budget) was usually between 20 and 30 pages. This was always slightly 
longer than appropriations legislation for the whole defense department which usually ran 
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around 20 pages and was always substantially longer than authorizations for general 
defense which were usually two pages or less before 1969 (see Figure 6). 


Post Consensus Defense Politics, 1969 - 1974 

As the war in Vietnam turned worse, many Americans began to rethink not only 
the war itself, but the underlying foundations of U.S. military policy. On the war, the tide 
of opinion began to turn in the late sixties. Whereas only about 25% said that U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam was a mistake in 1966, the number reached 50% in August of 
1968 and 60% by 1971. There is also evidence that opinion turned away from the 
traditional support for confrontation with the Soviets. In the fifties, there was widespread 
support for U.S. military intervention to counter the Soviets (see above). By the late 
sixties, public attitudes had shifted. In surveys from 1969 to 1971, people were asked if 
certain circumstances would justify the U.S. going to war. In 1969 fifty percent of the 
respondents said that an invasion of Western Europe by ‘the communists’ would justify 
going to war. No other scenario reached this threshold (pp. 637-8). 

These changes were felt in Congress. In an evaluation of national security roll 
call votes, Laurance identified ‘anti-defense’ senators, based on the percentage of votes 
which went against the Pentagon. In 1967, there were 7 anti-defense senators, in 1968 
there were 12. By 1969 there were 28 such senators; in the five years that followed there 
were 29, 20, 32, 27, 30 respectively (Laurance 1976: 244). 

As the consensus broke down, Congress could no longer expect to get what it 
wanted from an unmonitored defense establishment. The divergence of preferences 
between Congress and the defense establishment meant that the defense bureaucracy 
would no longer serve congressional will on its own accord. In addition, the high degree 
of uncertainty and complexity about defense policy gave the defense establishment an 
opportunity to manipulate policy via its informational advantages. To counteract this, 
Congress undertook a series of changes in the way it made defense policy so as increase 
the specificity of legislation and the amount of information available to congressional 
decision-makers. 

One of the consequences of the breakdown of consensus was that the formality of 
legislation continued to increase. Table | (above) indicates that the proportion of the 
defense budget requiring authorization doubled in 1972. 

Congressional efforts to increase observability also increased. Two congressional 
groups, the Democratic Study Group and Members of Congress for Peace Through Law, 
rushed headlong into detailed analysis of the defense budget (Liske and Rundquist 1974). 
For the first time, members of Congress were generating detailed analysis of defense 
budgets independently of the military. Also, as seen in Figures 4 and 5 (above), the 
Senate defense committees increased the number of non-DOD witnesses called after 
1969. The size of Committee reports increased as well. Figure 7 records the length of 
Appropriation Committee reports on the DOD budget. In 1970, the length doubles. 
Reports from the Armed Services Committee followed a similar pattern. 


Figure 7: Length of Appropriations 
Committee Reports on DoD Budget, 1960-74 
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Conclusion 

This paper has joined the argument that observations of “powerful” bureaucrats 
do not imply weak politicians. Politicians have a whole menu of mechanisms at their 
disposal to influence bureaucratic behavior. Not all of them result in meek or highly 
constrained agencies; at times politicians can achieve desired outcomes without imposing 
strict limitations on bureaucrats or intervening in decisionmaking processes. 

This paper has sought to buttress and extend the principal-agent perspective on 
Japanese politics by including factors which better explain not only bureaucratic strength, 
but also variation across issue areas. I add historical and ideological factors into the 
calculus of politicians and argue that political penetration of bureaucratic processes will 
be limited when established bureaucratic structures and personnel are in accord with the 
ideology of the dominant political coalition. When there is no such accord -- as may 
happen when political interests cannot be captured by ideology -- politicians will have to 
resort to more intervention to achieve their goals. 

A review of four cases in Japan and the U.S. provides support for the argument. 
In each case, institutional, ideological and historical factors combined to determine 
patterns of political involvement in agency matters. Patterns in America can look very 
“Japanese” when an issue is dominated by politicians who share the preferences of an 
established agency; political involvement was as limited on American defense policy as 
on Japanese industrial policy. On the other hand, political penetration of agencies in 
Japan could look very “American” when the nature of political goods made dependence 
on agency preferences insufficient to guarantee politically desirable results. 
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Identity Voting in Bi-Racial Coalitions: 
The Lesbian and Gay Vote in 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New York 


Political scientists have engaged in a considerable debate on the nature and limits 
of 'bi-racial' electoral coalitions in some of America's largest cities.’ These alliances are 
frequently unstable, with business interests pulling African American mayors toward pro- 
growth politics beneficial to downtown interests, African Americans pulling black politicians 
into identity issues and "white" voters looking for 'moderating voices’ in the racial tensions 
that are America's urban situation. 


Until recently the role of lesbians and gay men voting on a basis of sexual identity 
in the formation of these coalitions has been paid little attention. This is despite the several 
indicators showing a strong focus of sexual identity in medium and large cities.” It is no less 
surprising given the fact that for over fifteen years politicians of both parties have sought 
support (or at least neutralization) of voters defined primarily by their sexual identity. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the role of lesbian and gay voting behavior 
in the context of bi- (and multi-) racial voting coalitions on the urban level. In 
contemporary terms -- given the cases chosen -- that necessarily means in a ‘post industrial’ 


! Peter Eisinger, Patterns of Interracial Politics: Conflict or Cooperation in the City, (New York: Academic 
Press, 1976); Rufus Browning, Dale Rogers Marshall and William Tabb, Protest is Not Enough: The Struggle 
of Blacks and Hispanics for Equality in City Politics, (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1984), and - 
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Edward Laumann, John Gagnon, Robert J. Michael and Stuart Michaels, The Social Organization of 
Sexuality: Sexual Practices in the United States, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994). Especially chapter 
8 on homosexuality. Stuart Michaels is the primary author of Chapter 8. In addition, data from the 1992 VRS 
Nativual Exit Poll, which is sampled without regard to State borders, also show a link between self-identification 
of gay men and lesbians and scale of urbanization. The rates are as follows: 
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context. In this analysis of urban gay voting patterns we will examine exit-poll data from the 
two largest American cities -- Los Angeles city and New York. The exit-poll data reveals 
that along with race, party identification and religion, sexual identity independently explains 
a portion of the electoral outcomes. Using a representational ward technique for Chicago, 
we can also gain some insight into the role of lesbians and gay men in the bi-racial dynamics 
of Harold Washington's election in the 1983 and 1987. Most interestingly though, what we 
can call the "sexual identity" vote in these cities is part of similar and sustained coalitions 
that now serve as one pole in the electoral politics of larger cities. 


In other work,’ I have argued that two factors define the relative effect of the gay 
vote in cities as opposed to other areas of the United States: 1] the concentrated number 
of gay/lesbian households and self-identifiers in center cities; and 2] the similarity in many 
policy preferences between gay residents and their non-gay neighbors in the urban setting. 
This first factor is an indication of greater cohesion, identity and mobilization in the cities 
among this sexual identity grouping. It also reflects actual residential patterns nation-wide 
among gay men and lesbians. The second factor -- the similarity of urban voters of all 
sexual identity in many policy preferences -- should provide a broader base in substance to 
build electoral coalitions. 


Methods of Estimating Sexual Identity Voting: 

In the absence of formal and sustained data on lesbian and gay voting usually used by 
political science to assess the disposition and coherence of voting blocks social scientist 
interested in the effect of sexual identity on urban political processes have generated 
alternative data or methods especially at the urban level. These can be categorized into 
three dominant methods of estimating the "gay vote" and its effect: a] an inferential 
approach; b] a "key-EDs" approach, and 3] lastly, commercial exit polls. 


The first can be called an inferential approach, a method in which geographic 
concentrations of lesbian and gay residents are examined in relation to results from electoral 
wards or districts. The assumption is that the voting behavior of lesbians and gay men can 
be inferred from the statistical analysis of the geographic concentrations of gay voters. 
Correlation or regression between group concentrations and voting results becomes the 
technique. This method is similar to other inferential approaches to voter behavior common 
among campaign practitioners and experts in districting. The major limitation in using the 
method to analyze "gay voting" as opposed to racial or language minorities is that in the 


3 Robert W. Bailey, "Estimating the Urban Gay Vote and its Effect," unpublished paper prepared for 
delivery at the annual meeting of the American Association of Public Opinion Researchers, Danvers, MA. May, 
1994. 


4 See for example Bernard Grofman's methodological response to criticism of "ecological inference” when 
used in the enforcement of the Voting Rights Act at the local level: "The Use of Ecological Regression to 
Estimate Racial Bloc Voting," University of San Francisco Law Review, Vol. 27, Spring 1993). Though 
Grofman's central issue is the "block voting" criteria associated with the VRA, his review of inferential methods 
in assessing the effects of groups voting is at the cutting edge of the issue. 
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latter case there are substantially accurate demographic and census information on these 
group. Though the Household Survey data of the 1990 federal census does provide some 
measures of gay households the number of such households captured by the census is small 
and, when disaggregated, not yet fully useful for an application of inferential techniques in 
most localities” As an approximate but by no means fully acceptable substitute 
concentrations of residents revealed on direct mailing lists (a standard technique used in 
marketing, campaign techniques and urban districting) has evolved in many cities.° The use 
of membership or "direct mail" mailing lists -- even when broadly based or containing 
hundreds of thousands of households -- are usually skewed to over or under represent 
subcategories within the group. It should be emphasized that the use of such data is 
intended to find and describe urban spaces, not individuals or households. 


A second method, essentially an analysis of key EDs, is also a method taken from 
ethnic and racial voting analysis. The historical accumulation of voting behavior in precincts 
or wards associated with a particular group can provide a profile of how all voters from that 
class of voters -- whether in one location or dispersed throughout a city -- has or is likely 
to vote. Analysis if much racial and ethnic by urban political scientists rely on this method 
(Grimshaw’ in Chicago, Sonenshein® in LA and Mollenkopf? in New York). The method 
is similar to the manner in which sample precincts are selected for the model building 
associated with election projections. Identifying key or representative precincts for gay 
voting has been at its most sophisticated in San Francisco where a number of private 
consultants have laid out the development and location of clusters of gay and lesbian voters. 
Richard DeLeon used a key ED method in creating the dummy variable for lesbian and gay 
voting in his analysis of the "three lefts" in San Francisco.’° DeLeon follows San Francisco 
political consultant David Binder's method of identifying key EDs are those on census tracts 
that are at least 30% male single households and which also have 15% more males resident 
than females in the 25-44 year old age groups."’ This general approach was also used by 
Castells and Murphy in their attempt to explain the social and economic aspects of ‘gay 
territory’ in San Francisco by identifying as gay census tracts with high percentages of male- 


5 Besides, the census caught only a small sample of same sex, dedicated households, not single gay male or 
lesbian households, or those living with parents or in multiple dwellings. 


© Tim Davis, "The Diversity of Queer Politics and the Redefinition of Sexual Identity and Community in 
Urban Space,” in David G| Bell and Gill Valentine, eds., Mapping Desire: Geographies of Sexualities, (London: 
Routledge, 1995); Robert W. Bailey, "Protecting an Unprotected Minority in Urban Districting: The Case of 
Gay Voters in the Districting of New York City's Council," unpublished paper prepared for delivered at the 
annual meeting of the New York State Political Science Association, Albany, NY, 1994. 


7 William Grimshaw, op.cit., especially chapters 5 and 6. 


8 Raphael Sonenshein, Politics in Black and White: Race and Power in Los Angeles, (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1993. 


> John Mollenkopf, A Phoenix in the Ashes (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992). 


10 Richard DeLeon, Left Coast City: Progressive Politics in San Francisco, 1975-1991, (Lawrence, KA: 
University Press of Kansas, 1992). 


1! Richard DeLeon, op.cit., Appendix A, pp.177-178. 
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male households listed on the City's voter registration records.’ A fundamental problem 
with this method is that it does not allow for analysis of differences of voting within voting 
groups. 


A third method is exit-polling with a gay/lesbian self-identifier. This method assumes 
professional sampling techniques but includes what has come to be called the "gay/lesbian 
[and sometimes bisexual]" self-identifier. If sampling and weighting result in a 
representative overall sample there still are issues of who self-identifies within the overall 
sample. The data sources from this method are few but increasing and include the urban 
and gay/lesbian self-identifier sub-samples from the national exit polls of 1990, 1992 and 
1994, and many regional and city specific exit polls. But while these data are likely the 
best reflection of lesbian and gay voting behavior there are limitations to this method also. 
Self-identification rates vary widely from place to place and election to election. While this 
clear that self-identification in the larger cities is greater than in the nation as a whole 
there is an underlying structure to the several data sets now available that indicate 
constructionist influences over identity.* Nevertheless, these data are the most effective 
in assessing the lesbian and gay vote in cities. 


These three methods are not mutually exclusive nor do they preempt the 
development of other methods and data sources. In fact they are better seen as reinforcing 
tools that work together, in the absence of broader exit-polling in the local level, or census 
data on alternative households. Using them we can get some notion of how the "gay vote" 
fits into the make-up of urban electoral coalitions. 


12 Manuel Castells, The City and the Grassroots, (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1984), Chapter xx 
13 


The most rigorous of the available alternative data sets encompassing sexual identity as a potential 
independent variable have been the accumulated over the last fifteen years by the exit poll operations of the 
commercial television networks. The 1990, 1992 and 1994 national exit poll data sets were administered by 
VRS/VNS. It began to include a self-identifier on these national election exit-poll data coilection sheets and 
on several State general election exit-polls (New York and California being the most important). In 1992 the 
question was included for the first time in a Presidential Exit Poll as well as two State exit polls (California and 
New York State). Concurrent with these developments in the national exit-polls some regional and large-city 
exit-polls began to offer a gay/lesbian self-identifier on their data collection sheets. In 1985 year the gay 
community in New York launched its most earnest and best financed attempt to obtain a seat on the City 
Council WCBS (CBS Election Unit) included the self-identifier on its New York Mayoral exit-poll. By 1989, 
the dimension was included on the CBS/New York Times questionnaires and WABC-TV/New York Daily News 
in local elections. In 1992, the Los Angeles Times added the question "Are you Gay or Not Gay’ to its national 
exit poll and in 1993 to its municipal election poll. At least in these three cities, sexual orientation is now 
ongoing part of exit-poll data collection sheets. 

14 


Self-identification rates are linked to the relative population of the jurisdiction in which the selected 
precincts are located. Larger cities tend to have greater percentages of self-identification. In cities 250,000 to 
500,000 the identification rate is as high as 4.9% -- in fact the highest general rate are in cities 250,000 to 500,000 
[though the 1993 Mayoral sample in Los Angeles and New York generated self-identification rates of 4.9% and 
7.8% respectively -- both downweighted for probability of precinct chosen]. The very large cities are not as 
consistent but still provide a high rate, comparatively speaking. Smaller cities and rural areas provide the lowest 
rate of self-identification. For the social constructionist aspects of self-identification rates see Bailey, 1994. 
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Chicago and the "Lakefront Liberals:" 

As it is in Philadelphia and Washington, DC, the gay vote in Chicago is a dynamic of sexual 
identity and race: in Chicago's case ‘white’ lesbian and gay voters seek political effect in the 
context of a racially polarized electorate. Using key ward analysis (combined with 
inferential techniques in studying residential patterns) we will be able to show that those 
wards identified with lesbian and gay voters gave hesitant but substantial support to Harold 
Washington's 1983 and 1987 victories against the Cook County Democratic organization. 
Using an inferential technique we will be able to show how past students of the bi-racial 
coalition that supported Harold Washington may have left out one important dimension: 
sexual identity. 


Washington's Bi-Racial Coalition: Ten year's after Banfield published Political Influence 
describing the functionality of the Cook County Democratic machine, Greenstone and 
Peterson could describe Daley's opposition to community involvement in the Community 
Action Program as symbolic of shifting political forces in the City: 


During the early and mid-sixties, civil rights groups had demanded greater 
integration of Chicago's housing and schools. Given the great opposition to 
widespread and systemic integration of the city by white voters, this political 
attack was probably the greatest possible threat to the black-white coalition that 
sustained the Democratic organization in the post-war period.” 


Gregory Squires and his colleagues’® added to this theme by describing the three principal 
forces that undermined the machine's effectiveness in the 1970s. One theme -- maybe the 
most important -- was the continued and growing disaffection of Chicago's Blacks. For all 
their loyalty to Democratic party politics Blacks achieved few gains either in resources or 
symbols, in neighborhood development or positions in the upper levels of the civil service. 


A second theme was the rise of independent and reform politicians, largely activists 
turned office-seekers usually but not exclusively from the Lakefront wards or the wards 
around the University of Chicago. For these reformers it was not just opposition to the 
politics of the machine that fueled them, but a new criterion of municipal decision making: 
Quality of service.'’ Though white, many of these grass-roots, reformist candidates aligned 
themselves with African-American aspirations for community control of education, 


1S David Greenstone and Peter Peterson, Race and Authority in Urban Politics: Community Participation 
in the War on Poverty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) pp.272-273. 


16 Squires, et.al., pp.74-80. 


17 Robert Y. Shapiro and Ester Fuchs, “Government Performance as a Basis for Machine Support,” [a 
research note], Urban Affairs Quarterly, Vol. 18, No. 4 June, 1983. 
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trends, along with generational change and the rise of black political strength resulted in a 
fundamental change in mayoral coalitions. His election was a turning point in post-war 
Chicago politics a victory that built on a base of disaffected blacks adding many Latinos and 


18 Fremon describes the insurgent campaigns of reformers ward by ward. There was considerable success 
in the Lakeside wards in elected independent council members sand State committee-members. David K. 
Fremon, Chicago Politics Ward by Ward, (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1988). 


19 The longer tradition of ethnic neighborhood organizing was complemented in the 1960s by activist 
community based groups on the West Side, Halstead/Harrison, Woodland (The Woodland Organization) and 
many other areas that came to be associated through the Chicago Reinvestment Alliance. Squires, et.al., p,127- 
149. 

20 For specific neighborhood movements see: Pierre Clavel and Wim Wiewel, eds., Harold Washington and 


the Neighborhoods: Progressive City Government in Chicago, (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1991). 
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those liberal whites who had served as the core of the Chicago's weak reform tradition. 
Registration was a key to Washington's victory. By 1982 black registration was over 86%" 
of voter age population. 


In light of higher black registration, Washington could build a new voter alliance 
around the ‘outs’ of city government.” Manning Marable describes Washington's winning 
coalition as drawing its ... 


... deepest strength from black civic reformists, black nationalists and labor 
unions. Along with these core constituencies, Washington's candidacy was also 
favored by black entrepreneurs, a majority of Latino activists and a minority of 
Black clergy and white liberals.” 


Washington also built his coalition on the emerging cross-racial group alliance of 
neighborhood and community groups that had felt threatened by downtown development.” 
As a member of Congress, he made a special effort to reach out to these groups, and they 
rewarded him in the Mayoral primary of 1983. In return, as a newly elected mayor, he paid 
them back for their support through housing linkage proposals and appointments to 
development and planning boards. He also changed the emphasis of community 
development grants and borrowing toward more community oriented development 
projects.” Still, of Washington's 1983 primary vote, only 2% were among white 
Chicagoans. Most of these white voters were in the Lakefront wards on Chicago's north- 


side. (In the 1983 general election, however, 12% of Washington's votes were cast by 
"whites.") 


In the 1983 general campaign, the Republican candidate, Bernard Epton, with strong 
if covert support from many machine loyalists, attracted the white, anti-Washington base 


21 Abdul Alkalimat, "Chicago: Black Power Politics and the Crisis of the Black Middle Class,” The Black 
Scholar, March/April, 1988, p.47. 


22 In the February, 1983 primary, Washington received 79% of the black vote, 25% of the Latino vote and 
2% of the white vote against two candidates (Jane Byrne among them). But in the April General election he 
received 98% of the Black vote, 74% of the Latino vote and 12% of the white vote against Republican Bernard 
Epton. 


23 Manning Marable, "Harold Washington and the Politics of Race in Chicago," The Black Scholar, 


November/December, 1986, p.20. 


a Many of the downtown development projects supported by Daley and Byrne garnered opposition from 
neighborhood and housing activists similar to the community resistance seen in San Francisco and Manhattan. 
The building of the Presidential Towers complex, for example, had destroyed a full bock of transient and SAO 
housing, southeast of the loop leading to additional hopelessness. Presidential Towers was intended as housing 
for the upper middle class professionals that could be identified with the ‘new; Chicago. Retail, parking, health 
club and residences all in one complex. 


© Larry Bennett, "Postwar Redevelopment In Chicago: The Declining Politics of Party and the Rise of 
Neighborhood Politics," in Gregory Squires, ed, Unequal Partnerships: The Political Economy of Urban 
Development in Postwar America New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1989) 
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within the Democratic organization,” that four years later would propel Democratic 
council leader Vrdolyak in his challenge to Mayor Washington. The coalition of 
Republicans and white Democrats alienated from Washington carried the Lakefront area 
for Epton in 1983 but with an average margin of only 4,300 votes per ward, well below the 
margins in other "white" wards of the City. It was clear from the 1983 vote that the 
“Lakefront Liberals" were ambivalent toward Washington's election, but also ambivalent 
about abandoning their liberal roots. They were willing to participate in a bi-racial 
coalition, but not be subsumed into one. 


Firding Chicago's Lesbian and Gay Vote: Chicago's "white," liberal and reform voters are 
largely located in traditional liberal wards along the Lake coast north of the Loop -- hence 
the name, "Lakefront (or Lakeview) Liberals." These voters live in buildings near Lake 
Shore Drive built during Daley's years to keep the middle and upper - middle class in the 
City.”’ Others living on the streets and blocks off the Drive, in less upscale housing, were 
drawn to a traditions of liberal politics or even the influence of the racial and cultural re- 
volts of the 1960s. Like many others in the new urban classes they voted reform, even 
liberal in a city polarized around race and class. The wards covering the area include 42, 
43, 44, 46 and 48 (sometimes 49. See Map I). While Washington carried none of the five 
Lakefront Wards in 1983 general election (and certainly not in the primary) he did 
demonstrate considerable strength. By 1987 Washington fared even better in these neig- 
hborhoods. 


These lakeside wards have been described as ‘liberal’ in that much of the financial 
community, "old Chicago families," new professionals and co-op owners live. In addition to 
covering the well educated, and upper-income groups living directly on Lake Shore Drive 
these wards are also the heart of Chicago's white lesbian and gay neighborhood and contain 
much of social service, commercial and political centers of Chicago's gay community.” 
ZIP-code analysis of mailing lists among politically active lesbians and gay men living in 
Chicago show that their residential patterns tend to overlap with the near Northside, 
Newtown, Lincoln Park, portions of "Wrigleyville’, Lakeview and Uptown areas. Over 62% 
of households on a 1989 mailing list of Chicago contributors to gay political, social, religious 


os Gregory Squire, Larry Bennett, Kathleen McCourt and Philip Nyden, Chicago: Race, Class and the 
Response to Urban Decline, (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1987) pp 88 - 91. 


27 As Mike Royko writes, the immediate Lake Shore residents live in: "high rise buildings ... dozens of them, 
hundreds, stretching mile after mile, all the way to the City limits and almost all constructed during his (Daley's) 
administration, providing for city living for the upper middle class, and billions in profits for the real estate 
developers. They are his administration's solution to keeping people in the City.". Mike Royko, Boss: Richard 
J. Daley of Chicago, (New York: E.P.Dutton, 1971) p.16. 


28 What little exit-poll data there is on Chicago's Gay Community indicates that most self-identifiers in the 
State of Illinois lived in Congressional District #7, in Chicago. The VRS 1990 Illinois State data set showed only 
10 of over 700 self-identified to exit pollers in that year. 
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MAP II: Concentration of Gay/Lesbian Residents; Strubco Data, 1989. 
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and health organizations lived in ZIP Codes that roughly covered these wards.” Though 
this is only a surrogate indicator of population concentrations -- and is certainly skewed 
toward those who have sufficient funds to make political contributions or be otherwise 
engaged in gay or lesbian social activities -- the fact of concentration is telling [See Map II]. 
Thus, in addition to the area encompassing a well educated, urban ‘white' liberal vote, these 


are also the wards where the self-conscious and active gay and lesbian vote tends to concen- 
trate. 


Residential patterns of lesbians and gay men in Chicago city as a whole demonstrate 
much of the cleavage by race that is endemic to the housing patterns of the city.” 
Correlation analysis among ZIP Code defined concentrations of gay and lesbian residential 
concentrations and standard census variables shows that while no specific patterns can be 
found in regard to residential patterning among gays, lesbians and latinos within Chicago 
city two Statistically significant trends could be observed: a positive correlation of people 
identifying as having native American heritage, and, more important given Chicago's history, 
an actual negative relationship with black residents (r = -.3108).” In most cities there was 
a greater mix of African-Americans and anglos in 'gay domains;’ or at least a higher degree 
when viewed from the MSA's perspective if not within the core central city. But Chicago's 
black/white housing patterns, a legacy of the public housing policies of the Cook County 
machine, are also evident in 'gay neighborhoods.’ Moreover, when the fourteen predomi- 
nantly black ZIP code areas of the city were examined on their own, the only statistically 
significant correlation with gay presence was the presence of Asians (it was also curious that 


of the fourteen that showed some gay presence, presence of white correlated positively but 
not at a significant level.) Lesbian and gay presence in predominantly black ZIP Code areas 
were again along the lake but on the south side of Chicago [though some of these are 
influenced by the presence of the University for Chicago]. 


Flirtation Between Washington and the Northside Gay Community: By general consensus 
there is little evidence to support a view that white lesbians and gay men supported Wash- 


29 This data is from the 1989 Strub-Dawson Company list (now Strubco, Inc.). It contained 1,989 names. 
Just under sixty-three of these households were located in ZIP Codes 60657, 613, 614, 610 and 640. The list does 
not represent a random sample and can only be used for analysis within the boundaries of the list itself. 
Nevertheless, we can infer from these indicators of residential concentration that the area has a disproportionate 
share of the City-wide gay vote in Chicago. An 1994 updated list showed much the same but with more detail 
since more households were on the list. 


3 Anecdotally, the bounding symbols of the Chicago's lesbian and gay community (bars, clubs, book stores, 
restaurants and political symbols) are focused north of Chicago Avenue, past Diversy to Uptown; and off Lake 
Shore Drive past Halstead Street to Damen Ave. The geographic center of the gay community is along N. Clark 
and Halstead from Diversy to Montrose Avenue and beyond. 


31 Gregory Squire, Larry Bennett, Kathleen McCourt and Philip Nyden, Chicago: Race, Class and the 
Response to Urban Decline, (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1987); Chapter 4. 


32 In a similar analysis of the forty case cities Chicago's gay lesbian residential patterns was unusual in it 
slack of African American presence. In this regard it did not fit the common model of most midwestern and 
northeastern cities, but more matched Atlanta and Houston in racial integration -- if not by income levels. 
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ington in the 1983 Democratic primary.» The Chicago Gay and Lesbian Democrats had 
endorsed Jane Bryne in the primary after an outreach effort and promises to support some 
of the gay community's agenda.” Citing one of Chicago's gay community newspapers, 
Marable notes that though: 


Washington made several political overtures to the white lesbian and gay 
community ... they generally supported Byme in the Democratic primary.® 


Washington does appear to have fared better among lesbian and gay voters in the April 
general election, however, if results from the lakefront wards are analyzed. The greatest 
concentration of politically active lesbian and gay residences (as of 1989) were located in 
Wards 44, 46 and 48 (roughly north of Diversy to Thorndale, from Ashland to the lake 
shore.)” He picked up a substantial portion of Byrne's votes in the 44th and was within 
6% of defeating Epton in the 46th -- a ward that is 53% white. Still, gay support was 
tentative in the 1983 race. 


William Grimshaw noted that one of the voting blocks that increased its electoral 
support for Washington from the 1983 to the 1987 elections was voters in the five, white 
liberal Lakefront wards (the other was among voters in the Latino wards). In 1987, 
Washington carried three of the five Lakefront wards.*"*""* ! The overall margin of victory 
or loss against the "white" organization centered coalition that supported Vrdolyak in 1987 
fell to almost even throughout the area.*’ This was the only predominantly white section 
of Chicago in which Washington broke even in 1987.* 


The increase in support for Washington in the general election was partly a result 
of policies. In the same period that Washington was pushing a traditional reform agenda 
for white liberals, an affirmative action and black nationalist agenda for his African- 
American base, and a series of community process changes to deal with concerns about 
development issues, he also increased his profile among lesbian and gay men in the 
Lakefront wards. He made appointments of openly gay men and lesbians from community 
advocacy groups and spoke against homophobia.” In 1986, he participated in the annual 


33 There is no direct random data-set of gay voting in Chicago in the early or mid-1980s and certainly not 
for the 1983 election. Key-ward analysis such as this is the only disciplined way of looking at the question. 


* Paul Kleppner, Chicago Divided: The Making of a Black Mayor, (DeKalb, Ill: Northern Illinois University 
Press, 1991) p.161. 


% Citing Gay Life, one the "gay" newspapers in Chicago, Marable (Ibid., p.22.). 


% David K. Fremon, Chicago Politics Ward by Ward, (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1988), 
pp.291-297, 303-310. 


37 William J. Grimshaw, Bitter Fruit: Black Politics and the Chicago Machine: 1931 - 1991, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992) pp 192-194. 


38 A third candidate, academic Donald Haider did especially well in this area also. 
Alkalimat, (1988), p.49. 


Gay / Lesbian Pride events on the north side -- all of which added to gay support for 
Washington in the 1987 re-election campaign. Most importantly, though, he supported 
passage of a local ordinance to protect lesbians and gay men in public employment and 
certain categories of private employment. As in other cities the principal opposition to the 
ordinance came from the Roman Catholic Archdiocese.*! The bill was defeated in 1986 
but passed in 1987 after the 'Council Wars' were settled.” 


Although there is no exacting exit poll data from the 1987 mayoral primary and gen- 
eral election, it seems clear that Washington fared much better among Chicago's gay and 
lesbian voters in 1987 than he had in 1983. Though he ran less strongly in Ward 43,* in 
the general election, Washington carried one of the three wards most identified with a white 
gay vote (Ward 48) and ran strongly in two others (the 44th“ and 46th wards). What 
seems certain though, is that Washington's outreach to northside gay men and lesbians, 
largely white, paid off in expanding his bi-racial base into sexual identity voters. 


Los Angeles City and the Passing of the Bradley Coalition: 

In Los Angeles, where exit-poll data at least for 1993 is available, the effect of sexual 
identity voting is more directly observable. Within the context of Mayor Thomas Bradley's 
sustained bi-racial coalition, the lesbian and gay vote is subsumed within the coalition. But 
as that coalition collapsed in the post-King riots, the saliency of sexual identity voting within 
a bi-racial / multi-racial supporting Michael Woo is evident. 


The Bradley Coalition: 1973 - 1989: In Los Angeles domains of economic status, race, 
economic function and other identities that had been associated with regions of the city 
before incorporation continued to define the city, and in turn define the underlying sectors 
and geography of its politics. Many areas of Los Angeles hold onto their pre-annexation 
identities. Still others have been ceded from the mainstream of Los Angeles’ political and 


*° Marable (1986), p.22. 


41 Though Joseph Cardinal Bernadin was more conciliatory than some other conservative religious leaders 
in other cities had been, his position was effective for a while. Washington, who needed liberal support on the 
North-side, particularly in the gay community, introduced the measure and pressed for passage. Because of 
Bernadin's opposition Jane Byrne -- intending to challenge Washington in the 1987 Democratic primary -- 
remained silent on the bill, abandoning her previous support in Chicago's lesbian and gay community to Washing- 
ton. Not often mentioned though, as in other cities (New York City among them) a number of black members 
of the City Council had opposed the legislation, and Washington had done little to bring them around. 

42 Fremon, op.cit., p.11. 


43 By 1990, Chicago's gay community had achieved some status in Mayoral politics in Chicago. Orga- 


nizational accommodation toward the gay community had begun. Mayor Richard Daley, jr. marched in the city’s 
annual gay pride celebration and some appointments of openly lesbian and gay were made to City Commissions. 


“4 The 44th actually has the largest concentration of politically and socially active lesbians and gay men. 
But Ward 44 is also among the ‘whitest’ along the northside coast (almost 71% white). For Washington to get 
38% of the ward's vote against two white candidates meant he had to have received substantial white voters. 
It would not be too much to infer that many of these voters were gay and lesbian. The 43rd is 80% white and 
Washington did more poorly there (though still a respectable 37% against Byrne in the 1987 primary. 
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social life by the City's established powers and left to their endemic social problems -- as 
if they were independent domains of distress. Its economic transformation in the 1970s was 
a major focus of interest for political economists.” ‘Regime theory' and racial politics did 
merge in research on Los Angeles' mayoral politics through the analyses of the bi-racial, 
pro-growth regime that typified the years of Mayor Bradley. 


Thomas Bradley could never have succeeded without support from the important 
latino vote and from white liberals -- in many cases Jewish liberals -- largely resident in 
West L.A. Mayor Sam Yorty's support was weak in 1973 and had been narrowed to the 
white, middle class districts (especially in the San Fernando Valley) and some additional 
support from conservative Latinos and Jews. In the 1973 run-off Los Angeles' changing 
demographics combined with a heightened skepticism in the business community toward 
supporting an increasingly strident Yorty for another term, allowing Bradley to beat the 
incumbent Yorty in a head-to-head runoff. 


Blacks in coalition with liberal whites, middle class Latinos, ‘west side liberals’ and 
labor* were Bradley's source of greatest support. The acceptance of a Black candidate 
among white liberals was a major focus for Bradley's campaign.*” The message to be 
delivered to non-black voters, as it was in many multi-racial coalitions, was a reassuring one 
that change would come, but not dramatically challenge the interests of whites. Black turn- 
out was also important. As in the case of Harold Washington's 1983 victory in Chicago, and 
Dinkins' 1989 victory in New York, the increased turn-out and a higher proportion of 
support among Blacks for an electable Black candidate was a critical factor in Bradley's 
victory.* 


After the 1973 victory, Bradiey was reelected four times -- in 1977, 1981 and 1985 
and again in 1989. Nevertheless, by the mid-1980's the coalition supporting him had become 
unstable. The steady economic growth that southern California had experienced since the 
1940s had peaked. Economic restructuring throughout the Los Angeles region led to a loss 
of jobs in manufacturing, especially in the industrial areas of the LA basin south of the city's 
border. This was a serious problem for the poorly skilled. Opportunity for both blue collar 
whites and blacks was ending as emerging manufacturing jobs either required higher levels 
of skills (such as in high tech areas) or low paying apparel jobs frequently taken by 
undocumented workers. Blacks and second generation Latinos were the first to lose out on 


4S Edward W. Soja, "Economic Restructuring and the Internationalization of the Los Angeles Region,” in 


M. P. Smith and J. K. Feagin, eds., The Capitalist City: Global Restructuring and Community Politics. (New 
York: Basil Blackwell, 1987) 


46 James A. Regualado, "Organized Labor and Los Angeles City Politics: As Assessment of the Bradley 
Years, 1973-1989," Urban Affairs Quarterly, Vol.27 No.1, September 1991. 


aad Raphael Sonenshein, Politics in Black and White: Race and Politics in Los Angeles, (Princeton University 
Press, 1993) pp. 103-112. 


be Bradley's, 1982 race for Governor increased Black registration even further. Sonenshein, 1992, p345. 
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Los Angeles economic change.” The decline in aerospace and defense contracting that 
capped off the 1980s brought the economic decline to Southern California's middle class. 


Population changes also took their toll on Bradley's underlying coalition. As in San 
Francisco, where the African-American population had actually declined in real and 
percentage terms throughout the 1980s, change in the racial make up of Los Angeles also 
influenced mayoral coalitions. The structure of voting within the increasingly important 
Latino community began to mature; to loose its coherence as increasing disparities of 
income and wealth within the community brought there own political consequences. Asians 
too took on new importance in voting, but this category too was divided: among Chinese, 
Koicans and Japanese, at least. Although wealthier whites demonstrated ambivalence 
toward Bradley as crime and the general quality of life in Los Angeles began to decline. 
Yet liberal whites (including "West Side Jews’) sustained their support in 1989.°° 


Finding Lesbian and Gay Voters in Los Angeles: Into this mix of economic change, new 
demographic profile, and increased social tension was the rising presence of lesbians and 
gays in and around Los Angeles city. There are several clusters of lesbian and gay residents 
in the greater Los Angeles area. Not all are in the city of Los Angeles proper, however. 
The southern portion of Santa Monica, Venice, Van Nuys and shore-front Long Beach all 
have large lesbian and gay populations that do not fall within the Los Angeles city limits. 
Map III displays a ZIP Code analysis of gay and lesbian residential patterns based on the 
method noted for Chicago. (The data is 1994 data, however). West Hollywood's substantial 


lesbian and gay population is clearly the geographic center of 'gay' identity in the LA basin. 
(In fact, lesbian and gay voters strongly supported the incorporation of West Hollywood for 
unincorporated land within Los Angeles County, eventually electing a lesbian as its first 
mayor.) 


The greater Los Angles / Long Beach / Riverside MSA demonstrates no statistically 
significant relationship region-wide between racial categories and measures of lesbian and 
gay presence by ZIP code [See Map III]. Nevertheless, when Los Angeles County is 
examined independent of the overall Los Angeles / Long Beach / Riverside MSA, (so as 
to include Santa Monica, Pasadena and West Hollywood but exclude Riverside county) 
racially defined housing patterns against sexual identity do emerge. There is a mildly 
positive but statistically significant correlation between percentage of whites by ZIP code 
and presence of gay men and lesbians (r = .2093; See Appendix I). This is opposite the 
relationship found in most of the cities of the Northeast and except for Houston, Dallas and 

tlanta is usual among all major cities. 


Within the City of Los Angeles there are specific clusters of gay residents and gay 


49 State of California, Employment Development Department, Los Angeles-Long Beach, 1993. Also see, 
Soja, op.cit. 


Thid., p548. 
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neighborhoods in addition to those individual residents dispersed throughout the City. 
Areas with large gay populations include Silverlake, the lower end of the San Fernando 
Valley, greater Hollywood and those portions of Los Angeles contiguous to West Hollywood 
city.’ Again, these clusters are revealed through the analyses of same mailing lists but is 
also evident through exit poll geographic codes. When ZIP Code data of Los Angeles city 
is further examined, the degree of racial patterning is even stronger. Those ZIP code areas 
in Los Angeles city with a defined presence of gay men and lesbians have a strong positive 
correlation with percent of white residents (r = .5426) and a strong negative relationship 
with percentage of black residents (r = -.4225). 


The most pronounced geographic boundary with voting statistics for gay men and 
lesbians in Los Angeles city is the area defined by the Los Angeles Times Poll Unit as 
central Los Angeles [See Appendix I] -- essentially Hollywood contiguous to West 
Hollywood, Silverlake and downtown.*? During the April, 1993 Mayoral Primary, 14.6% 
of the voters selected at sample precincts in this ‘Central Los Angeles’ area identified as 
Gay or Lesbian. This was just about half of the total unweighted "gay/lesbian" sample 
for the City as a whole. During the June, 1993 Mayoral Runoff, 14.7% of the voters 
selected at sample precincts in this area identified as Gay or Lesbian. Again, this was 
about half of the total unweighted "gay/lesbian" sample for the City as a whole. Overall, 
the exit-poll sample from the area is 55% male and 45% female -- itself a sometimes useful 
indicator of the presence of a large ‘gay’ population within cities.°"°°°** City wide and 
Central Los Angeles exit poll data is the base for voter analysis here. 


The bulk of this L.A. Times’ defined area overlapped with the predominantly white 
4th and 13th Council Districts (though both districts also have substantial Latino and Asian 
populations.) In addition to having a more established and blue collar gay population than 
West Hollywood, this section of Los Angeles overlaps with the initial region of Council 
District 10 at its southern side, the portion of the City that Sonenshein identified as an 
incubator of the bi-racial coalition that governed Los Angeles from 1973-1985. Though 
District 10 remains predominately biack, it did have a higher income profile than the other 
Black dominant Council districts (the 8th and the 9th with the 6th and 15th also having 
substantial black populations.) The Tenth District was Tom Bradley's home district and the 


5! Strubco data, 1989, 1994. 
52 The area is actually defined internally by the LA Times distribution patterns. 


“3 ‘This Los Angeles Times defined political region has some interesting characteristics. It's demographics 
indicates a mixture of blue collar lower and medium income residents combined with a substantial but not 
majority of upper middle income professionals. If this were a specific region in one of the older cities of the 


East it might be termed a gentrifying neighborhood. More likely it is simple changing its defining characteristics 
as it grows. 


4 In the 1993 primary sample, the Times total sample from central LA area was: "n" = 455. Those who 
self-identified as Gay or Lesbian in the central area was: "n" = 66. 


55 In the 1993 general election sample, the Times total sample from central LA area was: "n" = 597. Those 
who self-identified as Gay or Lesbian in the central area was: "n" = 88. 
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political base that had sustained him for so many years. 


The Gay/Lesbian Vote in the Passing of the Bradley Coalition: Bradley's 1989 attempt to 
obtain a fourth term in office preceded the Rodney King incident and the rioting that 
followed the acquittal of the officers that had beaten him. But the stress was there before. 
The coalition that had sustained Bradley was showing strains. Conflict between Blacks on 
the southern portion of the City and Jewish liberals in District Five were one part of the 
stress. The second source of political stress in Bradley's coalition was of a kind cities 
undergoing economic transformation exhibited: between downtown interests seeking growth 
and the amenities of post-industrial, nodal cities, and environmental and neighborhood 
interests that emphasized the costs of growth. 


In 1989, Bradley was challenged by several candidates, Nate Holden, a black who had 
won Bradley's old council seat in District 10 in 1985, being the strongest among them. 
Baxter Ward, a former newscaster and conservative county supervisor, had ran once before. 
The potent possible opponent to Bradley however was Zev Yaroslavsky who, as Sonenshein 
States it, "threatened the existence of coalition politics (especially between Blacks and 
Jews)."°’ His decision not to run in 1989 may have put off the decisive moment in the 
passing of Bradley's bi-racial coalition till 1993. 


The key to understanding the gay vote's effect in Bradley's fourth attempt at 
reelection -- and in the multi-racial coalition that supported Michael Woo's losing 1993 
campaign -- is the continued support of Bradley among central Los Angeles and Westside 
liberals; and the eventual collapse of the coalition and the election of Riordan. The overlap 
in Los Angeles of those "white liberal" areas that were part of the bi-racial coalition 
supporting Bradley, and the city's most identifiable lesbian and gay "neighborhoods" is a 
theme we saw in Chicago (and would also see in Philadelphia, Birmingham, AL and many 
other central cities). In Los Angeles this domain of common interests worked out in West 
and Central Los Angeles. The gay vote in that 1989 race was not well defined. In fact, 
there appears to be no statistically significant difference in voting patterns in the 1989 mayor 
race among "gay" and "non-gay" identifiers city-wide. Nor was there any appreciable 


36 Sonenshein, "The Dynamics of Biracial Coalitions: Crossover Politics in Los Angeles," Western Political 
Quarterly, op.cit. 


57 For an overall analysis of the threat to Bradley's base see Sonenshein, Politics in Black and White, pp.207- 
209. 


58 The source here is actually a question on the 1993 L.A. Times exit poll in which voters were asked who 
they voted for in 1989. The gay/lesbian self-identifier was not on the 1989 questionnaire; so this 1993 question 
is the only source of direct information on 1989 gay/lesbian voting. 
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difference in the L.A.Times defined ‘central’ area of the city.’ In the end, Bradley had 


won his fourth term with sexual-identity playing an almost insignificant part in the electoral 
outcome. 


In 1993, however, the "gay vote" was more defined and effective. There was a 
dramatic demarcation in the "gay/lesbian" and non-gay voters in both the April, 1993 
primary and in the June general runoff election. The residual political effects of the South- 
Central/King riots and the dislocation associated with continued economic restructuring, 
defense cutbacks and the general recession defined the issues of the campaign. With 
Bradley out of the race for the first time in twenty-five years (he ran and lost in 1968 against 


5? More technically, in 1989 Lesbians and gay men tended to vote not along lines of sexual identity but along 
other defining factors -- like income or fear of crime. Response to questions both the April, 1993 primary and 
June rn-off indicates that the gay self-identifiers were slightly more likely to support Bradley than the average 
Los Angeleno, but not markedly so. In fact, in the June run-off sample of Gay/Lesbian identifiers there was 
no statistically significant difference between them and the sample as a whole in how they voted in the 1989 race. 


Yorty) his coalition fragmented, though it may well have split even if he had sought another 
term. 


The new coalitions were defined in the April primary and coalesced around the same 
two candidates who would face each other in the June election. Richard Riordan and 
Michael Woo served as cores of new constituency groupings. In Riordan's case a "business- 
like," jobs generator approach to government was presented. Trying to built on Los Angeles 
history of pro-development traditions, reform government themes and in an attempt to 
diffuse gender and racial issues Riordan sought a coalition based in the City's worried 
business community, the San Fernando Valley and among the more conservative voters who 
identified as Jewish, Asian and Latino. In short, a coalition that cut across the ethnic, and 


identity divides and was defined in terms of governmental efficiency and economic 
development. 


Michael Woo, a member of the Council since 1985 and a second generation Asian, 
put together a community based, multi-cultural urban coalition echoing the coalitions that 
supported Dinkins in New York, Agnos in San Francisco and Maynard Jackson in Atlanta. 
A broad but unstable group of ‘outsiders’ who wanted a greater stake in the city. Chart I 
indicates the strengths of the big vote-getters in the April primary. /The chart does not 
reflect raw data but indicates the disposition of each group's preferences for or against 
candidates. The portion of the total vote represented by each group is noted at the bottom of 
the chart.] Clearly the bi-racial coalition that had supported Bradley was passing with some 


portions of "whites" moving toward a moderate Republican, while other groups were moving 
toward a multi-racial/multi-identity coalition. 


The core of Woo's coalition was the African-American vote and the Mexican- 
American vote with substantial support among liberal Jews, Asian-Americans (Woo was the 
first Asian-American to mount a serious campaign for the Los Angeles Mayoralty), gay men 
and lesbians. In the primary, the lesbian and gay vote was strong for Woo. With a self- 
identification rate in the primary of slightly less than 5% city-wide, Woo received almost 
forty percent of the total 'gay' vote (Again, see Chart 1). Wachs did second best with 
twenty-seven percent. Riordan had received only 11%. Joel Wachs and Richard Katz, each 
of whom had obtained varying support among gays, Jews and iiberal whites, would be out 
of tiie race, leaving their supporters to chose between Riordan and Woo. The majority of 
these voters then went for Woo in the run-off. Riordan's core support was among white 
Catholics, San Fernando Valley voters, conservative and upper income Latinos -- especially 
Latinos not of Mexican origin -- half the Asian population (Korean especially) and a 
growing portion of the Jewish vote worried about the future of L.A. and mounting crime 
rates. 


The ‘gender gap’ between Woo and Riordan was negligible in the June run-off, but 
the gap based on sexual identity was much greater in Los Angeles then it was between 
David Dinkins and Rudolph Giuliani in New York that same year (See Charts 2 and 4). 
In the runoff against Riordan, over 73% of the gay vote went to Woo. Though the sample 
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Source: Los Angeles Times, Mayoral Runoff Exit-Poll, June 08, 1993. 
likelihood of sample precinct being selected. 

* Negative outcome is due to coding of dummy variables. “Gay” is coded at ’1‘. A vote for Woo is 
coded at 
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Logit Table 1: Los Angeles Results 


is not very large, those self-identified gay voters who voted for Riordan were disproportion- 
ately of higher income, white and male.” 


© Though the sample of gay/lesbian Riordan voters is not great (n=40,) there is some indication of what 
the overall profile of “lesbian and gay” Riordan voters. They generally were white (79%) Males (81%) who 
described themselves as political moderates (52%) as opposed to liberals (17%) as most gay/lesbian voters 
identify. They had a strong seniors component (35%) when measured against age. They were equally divided 
between Democratic (41%) and Republican (43%) registrants where generally speaking lesbians and gay men 
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To further assess the effect of sexual identity on the voting coalitions for Woo and 
Riordan, the June run-off exit poll data was subjected to Logistic Regression." > The 
model built included the variables that in combination might explain the election outcome: 
Party Identification, Race, Religion (again, largely Jewish and Catholic as the describers), 
Income and a dummy variable for self-identified lesbians and gay vote being the most 
important.” These five variables in combination predict about 75% of the cases in the Los 


Angeles general mayoral election [See Table 1. In the Dinkins-Giuliani race, the same five 
variables predicted about 85% of voter choices). In Los Angeles, the inclusion of sexual 
orientation adds only a small predictive capacity to the overall model but it does importantly 
increase the predictiveness of the model for Woo. Or, looking at it another way, if the 
variables of race and party are viewed through their categories, sexual orientation, can 
complete with 'Latino' ‘Jewish’ 'Republican' and ‘Independent’ as a cluster of secondary 
variables all exercising some independent explanatory power toward the election outcomes. 
As long as there was a general bi-racial, moderate pro-business consensus that governed Los 
Angeles, self-identified lesbian and gay male voters did not stand out in any significant way 


tend overwhelming to register as Democrats and Independents. In terms of occupation, they were largely 
professional, white collar or self-employed (76% combined) with over half reporting earning above $60,000 a 
year. They also tended to live in the Valley rather than Central Los Angeles and own their own homes. But 
like many Los Angelenos they also reported that their personal financial condition as deteriorating. When 
subjected to Chi-Square test, those dimensions that were statistically significant include party registration and 
personal ideology, housing tenancy as well the individual's 1989 mayoral vote (Bradley vs. Holden). Gender, 
Religion and Education were not significant. Others had more than 20% of boxes with counts less than "5." 


61 Forward entry step logistical regression was used with categorical variables identified as race, party self- 
identification and religion. Additional variables tested for inclusion in the model but found negligible or marginal 
in predicting other cases included age, gender, education level, and a variable constructed through the interaction 
of education and income. Income and education were also tested for control of multi-colinearity. Political 
ideology was exclude from the model since it correlated strongly with race, party ID and sexual identity. Thus, 
ideology added a further if indirect influence of sexual identity on the vote. 
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in the Bradley coalition. They were subsumed electorally among moderate whites, Jewish 
voters, moderate forces in the business community, large portions of the Latino and Asian 
communities, and those African Americans who participated in the process. But when that 
coalition collapsed, partly around economic issues, partly around crime and thus (also) partly 
around race, the ‘gay’ vote in Los Angeles became more defined and salient™ joining 


forces with a new though less stable multi-ethnic/multi-identity coalition that supported 
Woo.® 


New York City: Dinkins vs. Koch; Giuliani vs. Dinkins: 

In New York City the effect of sexual identity voting -- as it was in Chicago and Los Angeles 
-- was tO serve as an important component in the bi-racial or multi-racial coalition that 
elected David Dinkins as Mayor in 1989. This multi-racial coalition served as a pole 
Opposite to the coalition of moderate, middle class urban conservatives that were predomi- 
nantly (though certainly not exclusively) white. Their agenda in New York was fiscal 
control, a moderate pro-development stance and an anxiety over crime. The profile of this 
coalition is much the same as the one that elected Riordan in Los Angeles and eventually 
gave Rudolph Giuliani a close margin of victory in New York in 1993. 


The Coalitions that Emerged on Ed Koch's Watch: Edward I. Koch's first reelection in 
1981 was little more than a coronation. The Republican Party allowed Koch to run in its 
primary (which he won, thus running on the two principal party lines), but support among 
liberal activists was already soft. Among Blacks opposition to Koch was strong. Brooklyn 
State Assemblyman Frank Barbaro who had long term links to the labor movement offered 
a challenge to Koch in the Democratic primary. With support from a new "Coalition for 
Mayoral Choice” Barbaro did identify a constituency that eventually gave Koch his most 
serious opposition. The Coalition was composed of Manhattan liberals, public sector labor 
unions (excluding the uniformed services) and some Black leaders. Surprisingly, Barbaro 
received 36% of the Democratic primary vote™ -- though the turn out was low. Koch did 
especially poor in African-American districts where he received as little as about 30 percent 
of the vote on average. 


The same 1981 election also represented a change in the relationship between 
Manhattan-based gay activists and Koch. It has been assumed that gay voters in New York 


62 It was clear that the gay community was also concerned about crime. They voted in overwhelming 


number on a referendum supporting additional funding for police (LA Times Exit-Poll, June, 1993). 
63 


Despite being aligned with the losing coalition, the political import of the gay community was recognized 
by Riordan. Ever since his election as mayor, he has felt it necessary to involve Los Angeles Lesbians and gay 
men in the City’s governing structures. One of his first appointments was of a gay man as Deputy Mayor for 
the City in an effort of outreach. This was quite a change from the 1950s, when in Los Angeles the Matachine 
society felt so insecure that its members had struggled for an acceptable language to obtain approval of the 
forces that were oppressing its members. 


* A second candidate aligned with Lyndon LaRouche's organization, Melvin Klenetsky, won an additional 
4%. 
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supported Edward Koch in the 1977 Democratic Mayoral runoff against Maria Cuomo. 
Koch's traditional base in the liberal and reform constituencies of Greenwich Village and 
Chelsea which he represented on both the New York City Council and in the Congress 
overlapped with the gay neighborhoods of New York as they were then understood. An 
incident that occurred in Cuomo's home base, Queens, and which had homophobic 
overtones also contributed to the sense that Koch had "gay" support. It was widely reported 
that a sound truck supporting Cuomo told local residents to "Vote for Cuomo, not the 
Homo" referring to Koch being a life-long bachelor and living in Greenwich Village. The 
Cuomo campaign denied that the incident had any official sanction but the damage had 


been done. Koch carried most of what today would be identified as the city's "gay" 
neighborhoods. 


But in 1981 things were different. Within the activist gay community, one Gay 
political club supported Barbaro and the district leader from the Village Independent 
Democrats -- the principle reform Democratic club in Manhattan which also was becoming 
an arena also for influence of lesbians and gays in Manhattan politics -- did not endorse 
Koch.® Barbaro, sensing a new constituency active in Mayoral politics, became the first 
serious City-wide candidate to campaign in Gay male bars and clubs, a campaign activity 
that had begun in San Francisco. As with other segments of Manhattan and Brooklyn's 
liberal constituents, Koch gradually alienated his initial support first among the Manhattan 
gay political leadership and eventually gay voters in general. His inability to obtain a local 
ordinance providing civil protections on the basis of sexual orientation chipped away at his 
support in the gay community. His joint public appearances (and known private dinners) 
with John Cardinal O'Connor® had angered many. The Archdiocese had sued Koch in 
an attempt to resist the City's inclusion of a contractual obligation on City vendors to 


prevent discrimination on the basis or sexual orientation in providing City financed 
67 
services. 


65 Edward I. Koch and Christopher Rauch, Mayor: An Autobiography, (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1984) pp.303-318. 


© O'Connor was Archbishop of New York but his jurisdiction within the church did not actually cover all 
of New York City. Because the Catholic (as well as Episcopal) dioceses were organized before the re- 
incorporation of the city in 1989, two of New York's five counties and a majority of the non-Hispanic Catholics 
of New York were under the jurisdiction of Bishop Francis Mugavero, who was bishop of Brooklyn and Queens. 
O'Connor had spent the great portion of his career as a military Chaplain retiring with the title Rear Admiral. 
Mugavero was a social worker by training. While both in the end kept their commitments to obedience in the 
Church's opposition to governmental support and protections for gay men and lesbians, Mugavero's tone was 
noticeably different from O'Connor's (as was Terence Cardinal Cooke's, O'Connor's predecessor). Mugavero's 
staff had cooperated with legal representatives of the gay community on drafting a “gay right bill" that would be 
acceptable to the Brooklyn Diocese. In the end though Brooklyn as well as the New York dioceses opposed all 
legal protections based on sexual orientation by the City government. 


6? The Church eventually won in a challenge decided by the New York State Court of Appeals court but 
on a technical issue -- that the Mayor had moved into areas of policy discretion not authorized by the City 
Council. [Under 21, Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children, et.al., v. The City of New York, et.al. combining 
Salvation Army v. Koch and Agudath Israel v. City of New York]. The Council leadership had opposed all legal 
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But two more significant factors were also taking a toll on Koch's support within the 
lesbian and gay community. The first was a generational shift within gay leadership. This 
newer generation was more professional, better educated, no longer exclusively male nor 
white, both more sophisticated behind the scenes and more aggressive in the streets. It 
expected more from the gay rights movement than simple tolerance. The second factor was 
a general perception among nearly everyone within the gay community (and increasingly 
minority communities also) that Koch's administration had responded poorly to the AIDS 
crisis. These two were the principle factors that turned the relationship between Koch 
and a new lesbian and gay leadership became a genuinely hostile one. In 1985 there again 
was some gay support for opponents to Koch -- in this case Harlem Assemblyman and 
county Democratic leader Herman (Denny) Farrell -- and City Council President Carol 
Bellamy. Both Farrell and Bellamy actively sought support among lesbian and gay men in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, and Farrell carried many of the "gay" E.D.s (election districts) in 
Manhattan.” Nevertheless, no one could mount an effort serious enough to really defeat 
the continued coalition that supported the Mayor. 


By 1985 the Koch coalition had peaked and the new coalition that would eventually 
lead to David Dinkins's 1989 election was beginning to emerge. African Americans, public 
employees, new immigrants from Latin America, the Caribbean, Africa and South Asia, 
Manhattan and West Brooklyn based white liberals [largely but not exclusively Jewish] and 
the gender based movements formed this new coalition. The Latino vote was quickly 
becoming the key swing constituency, and Koch nursed it till he obtained a remarkable 65% 
of Latino voters in 1985. He would not carry it in 1989. 


protections for the gay community which is why Koch, having issued an Executive Order without Council support, 
felt that the gay leadership was ungrateful to him. After the Court ruled the Board of Estimate -- the official 
signatory of many City contracts -- voted to include the clause in service contracts. 


68 Larry Kramer's play, A Normal Heart was the most pronounced, but his writings are equally string. See 
his Reports from the Holocaust (New York: ). Randy Shilts As The Band Played On, op.cit. was particularly 
critical toward the Koch administration, though Kramer was one of its major sources. But even academics of 
organization theory such as Charles Perrow and Mauro Guillen, The AIDS Disaster: The Failure of 
Organizations in New York and the Nation, (New Haven, CN: Yale University Press, 990) also leveled criticisms 
against Koch. 


The year 1985 was a crucial one within Manhattan based gay politics. A clear rift became obvious 
between those who were ‘pro-Koch' and those who moved more toward liberal and reformist clubs and 
candidates. The New York Native though critical toward Koch in its coverage of AIDS/HIV, was less critical 
in its news and commentary columns. The two major lesbian and gay political clubs grew further apart: with the 
Stonewall Democrats moving toward support of Koch even to the point of supporting Carol Greitzer rather than 
Rothenburg, the first gay man (or lesbian) to mount a serious campaign for a City Council seat. The Gay and 
Lesbian Independent Democrats moved toward building alliances with blacks, Asians and Latinos and unions, 
keeping very much the flavor of the traditions of the Village Independent Democrats. The Gay and Lesbian 
Independent Democrats (GLID) had spawned the candidacies of Tom Duane (City Councilmember) and 
Deborah Glick (who was elected a Member of the State Assembly). Stonewall became closely associated even 
more strongly associated with Koch in his last term and eventually with Giuliani. A past President of Stonewall, 
Martin Algaze, was appointed to run Giuliani's neighborhood outreach office for Manhattan. 


Koch was further undermined by the way economic growth had effected the City. 
Rather than improve the quality of life, change was bringing on greater problems in ways 
observable to anyone. Homelessness, crime, poor quality of schools (both educationally and 
literally as infrastructure) grew as did the cost of housing. For the poor, economic growth 
had not meant new opportunities for employment but a lowering in their standard of living 
as they grew distant from the emerging economy. The new post-industrial economy caused 
shifts in the pricing structure for housing, commercial space, medical care and wages all to 
the disadvantage of the poor and undereducated. Even middle class New Yorkers knew 


something was wrong as the cost of housing precluded many of their children from a middle 
class standard of living. 


The coalition that tentatively emerged in 1985 became dubbed a "rainbow coalition" 
or, as its eventual leader would call it, a "Glorious Mosaic." It consisted of African 
Americas, public employee unions, portions of the latino communities, new immigrants 
(especially Haitian, Dominicans, younger Asians and Irish, latinos and latina not from 
Puerto Rico, and Africans not of American descent), other white liberals and the gay 
community. The mosaic was an appeal to build on Jesse Jackson's 1984 and 1988 
Democratic primary coalition (and 1988 victory -- at least in New York City). Jackson had 
included "gays and lesbians" in his coalition with some indication that in New York City and 
California he carried a majority of that vote.” 


As the 1980s ended the Koch electoral coalition had shrunk. It was not just the 
change in demographics but an increased dissatisfaction among his own supporters with his 
divisive personality. His support was now drawn from what was left of the ethnic Catholic 
and outer-borough Jewish middle class, portions of the business community that could be 
termed small business (though even the corporate sector which had been a loyal supporter 
of Koch from the late 1970s was clearly ‘candidate shopping.’ Among them stability was 
more important than personal loyalty to Ed Koch). These coalitions were further defined 
by economic, fiscal and service issues” and in part by the symbols and values of emerging 
gender and identity politics. The accumulated grievances against Koch from twelve years 
in office combined with six years of economic boom that had no actual effect on poverty, 
hopelessness or significant employment opportunities for minorities all led to a slim margin 


of victory in the primary by Dinkins over Koch in the latter's attempt at a fourth term in 
office.” 


The racial component was critical not just in terms of demographics but the way 
people come to understand issues: education, crime, welfare and health care all took on 


7 Robert W. Bailey, "The Gay and Lesbian Vote in the 1988 Presidential Election: Issues of Method and 
Identity,” in Sarah Slavin, ed., Lesbian and Gay Political Behavior (New York: Routledge, forthcoming). 


71 John Mollenkopf, A Phoenix in the Ashes: The Rise and Fall of the Koch Coalition in New York City 
Politics, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1993). 


72 A sophisticated field operation [led by Bill Lynch, an aide to Dinkins when he was Manhattan Borough 
President and Dinkins later appointed to be Deputy Mayor for Intergovernmental Relations] was another factor. 
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racial overtones. The 1989 Democratic Primary presented the highest rate of black voter 
participation of any previous election.” The combination of Jesse Jackson's two 
presidential bids -- each of which had major voter enrollment drives in African-American 
communities -- combined with the possibility of electing the City's first black mayor boosted 
African American turn out to a rate even higher than among Jewish voters -- typically the 
highest voting group. Much of the Jewish community, particularly in the Bronx, Queens and 
Brooklyn had become ambivalent toward an increasingly assertive black community that was 
itself energized by the Jackson Presidential Campaigns. The "Jewish Vote" had became an 
important and undecided factor in both the 1989 and 1993 elections city-wide elections. In 
1989, a racial incident in Howard Beach not only mobilized blacks in Brooklyn (and thus 
tempered years of tension between Harlem's machine and more community based Black 
leaders in Brooklyn) but may also have increased the gender gap particularly among many 
Catholic women seeking some resolution to racial tension in the City. The continued 
presence of ethnic voting and increasing strength of racial identity voting in New York” 
combined with the emergence of cleavage among African-Americans and Jewish voters also 
defined the blocks partly in ethnic terms. 


Finding the Gay/Lesbian Vote in New York: There are several cluster of Gay nd lesbian 
residents in New York City. The largest are in Manhattan below 96th Street especially on 
the West side, in greater Brooklyn Heights/Park Slope and in Queens, in Jackson Heights. 
The New York City metropolitan area displays a wide variety of patterns in gay/lesbian 
residential patterns. When the five counties of New York are examined as a unit, patterning 
between race and sexual identity emerge though not nearly as strong as in Los Angeles. In 


73 In categories and rates defined by Mollenkopf and Thompson, the growth in turnout rates among African- 
Americans in major Democratic primaries grew throughout the 1980s: 


ADs Identified as: 1985 Mayoral Primary | 1988 Dem Pres Primary | 1989 Mayoral Primary 


Black 26.8% 48.3% 70.9% 


Mixed 30.6% 39.8% 60.3% 


Latino 31.6% 39.4% 56.7% 


‘Liberal’ 36.7% 44.7% 43.1% 


"White Catholic’ 30.9% 405% 


Outer Borough Jewish 37.4% 49.7% 48.7% 


Total 32.6% 45.0% 49.99% 


John Mollenkopf and J. Philip Thompson, "The Shifting Electoral Based of New York City Politics: The David 
Dinkins Coalition,” paper prepared for delivery at the 1991 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D.C.; August 29 - September 1. 


™ See Jerome S. Legge, jr., "The Persistence of Ethnic Voting: African-American and Jews in the 1989 New 
York Mayoral Campaign,” paper prepared for delivery at the 1992 annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Chicago, September 3-6, 1992. 


the 176 ZIP code areas of the city there is a mild negative correlation with presence of 
African Americans city wide (r = -.2302) and a mild positive one for presence of whites (r 
= .2674). The patterning is predominately on Manhattan Island, however. When 
Manhattan is taken out of the calculations, and the four ‘outer boroughs’ are examined 
together (Queens, The Bronx, Brooklyn and Staten Island) no statistically significant 
correlations against race could be found. When Manhattan is isolated from the rest of the 
city and studied with reference only to itself, the ZIP codes with a high concentration of 
lesbian and gay residents correlates significantly with the percentage of white residents (r 
= .5768) and negatively with percentage of black residents (r = -.4507). In Manhattan, the 
overall housing patterns on the island are also reflected in ‘gay territory.’ Even with the 
rapid growth in gay and lesbian population in the East Village near the lower East side 
cannot overcome the fact that blacks and gays do not live side-by side in large numbers in 
Manhattan. 


The picture in Brooklyn is somewhat different. There were no significant results 
found when concentrations of gay residents is crossed with the racial categories among the 
thirty- seven ZIP codes of Brooklyn.” This tends to reinforce the anecdotal information 
that Brooklyn's gay community is more reflective of the overall racial makeup of the city, 
or, that at least it is located in closer proximity to domains of black and hispanic identity. 
It may also show, however, that there is a strong line of demarcation between poorer black 
communities with a large number of female headed households with children on the east 
side of Prospect park, and a more integrated set of neighborhoods with varying degrees of 
young gay/lesbian households, non-gay unmarried households, black middle class residents 
and latino residents in varying degrees from neighborhood to neighborhood the Brownstone 
belt north and west of Prospect park. 


In middle class Queens, the overlap of a large Latino population with lesbian and gay 
residents in Jackson Heights (as well as a strong latino gay community itself) is clearly 
observable. As are overlapping clusters of gay residents and Korean, Chinese and South 
Asian residents in Jackson Heights and Kew Gardens/Forest Hills in central Queens. There 
are strong and significant positive correlations between gay presence and Latino presence 
in Queens (r =.4961, P=.000) and with Asians (r = .4378, P=.001). But, as in Manhattan, 
there is a clear separation between clusters of gay residents and the middle class African- 


75 It should be noted here that there also was an unexpected strong negative correlation between presence 
of women and the ‘gay/lesbian’ index used. There are at least two possible reasons for this. The first is actual 
bias between gay and lesbian in the mailing list. It is typically assumed that gay men outnumber lesbians on 
mailing lists from about 4 to 1 to 2 to 1. A second possible reason is that there is an unusually high number of 
female headed households with children in lower income brackets in Brooklyn (Brooklyn, in fact, has one of the 
higher such percentages in the country). Thus, the results may not mean that what gay families do not live in 
poor, black and latino neighborhoods with children. The integration factor is of middle class black families. 
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American neighborhoods of southeast Queens (r = -.3537; P=.006).” 


Lesbians and gay Democrats tended to support Dinkins over Koch in the September 
1989 primary. Though there were four candidates in the field, the election was essentially 
between Dinkins and the three term mayor. The WABC/New York Daily News exit poll 
captured a gay/lesbian self-identification rate of 4.5% overall, 4.6% among Democrats (The 
Republican self-identification rate was negligible).”” About 51% of the total sample voted 
for Dinkins and 41% for Koch (the remainder went for lawyer Richard Ravitch and 
Comptroller Harrison Goldin). Of the gay/lesbian sample, the margin for Dinkins was 
much greater: 57.6% for Dinkins and 34.5% for Koch.” Despite Koch's endorsement of 
Dinkins on City Hall's steps the next day, the lame duck Mayor's coalition quickly became 
the core of the Giuliani coalition adding Republicans and other conservative Catholics. In 
the end Giuliani made a stronger showing against Dinkins than had Koch. 


The two coalitions that dominated the Koch-Dinkins primary and the Dinkins- 
Giuliani General Election also dominated the 1993, second Dinkins-Giuliani race. The 
overlap of tax and budget issues with race, issues of personal values and identity were 
reinforced in the 1993 re-run of 1989. The groups that had supported Dinkins in 1989 had 
been sustained as were those for Giuliani. The profile of the 1989 election of Dinkins and 
the 1993 rejection of him is remarkably similar [See Chart 3]. Thus, without much change 
in the actual structure of the electorate, Dinkins could win by a few points in 1989 and lose 
by a few points four years later. Changes in turnout rates -- higher on Staten Island due to 
a referendum on secession and lower among African-Americans -- had altered the balance 
between the electoral coalitions. By chipping away a percentage point or two among those 
groups that had supported Dinkins, Giuliani won by a slight margin. A pro-business, 


7© Hudson County NJ, the county of Jersey City, Union City and Hoboken -- each of which has substantial 
gay populations -- was also analyzed. No statistically significant finding was made, though there was a strong 
correlation with latino presence (largely Jersey City and Union City) with P=.07 


7 Total Democratic ‘n' = 2727; Gay and lesbian ‘n’ = 125 [unweighted]. The weighted gay/lesbian self- 
identification rate for Democrats was 4.5%. Only three registered Republicans caught by the exit poll sampling 
technique self-identified as gay or lesbian. 


78 This margin is almost the same as the result of Dinkins-Giuliani election in November. Many of those 
gay Democrats who had voted for Ravitch or Goldin likely cast their ballots for Dinkins in November (though 
the margin of error due to sampling alone could explain the difference.) With the weighting factor for likelihood 
of the precincts being chosen included in a Chi-Square analysis, the difference between the gay and non-gay 
samples in their mayoral voting was found statistically significant. When the heavy weighting factor was removed, 
the statistical significance of sexual identity in describing votes faded. An internal exit-poll conducted by Dinkins 
campaign staff for the primary adds evidence of a substantial gay/lesbian vote for Dinkins. Twenty-two 
predominantly Democratic polling locations were tracked during the course of the September 12 primary day. 
They were chosen as indicators of the votes of three key swing groups that other polling indicated were important 
to Dinkins election: Latinos, Afro-Caribbeans and ‘Liberal Whites.’ At least two of the nine ‘liberal white’ 
precinct clusters were in heavily gay/lesbian neighborhoods: the West Village in Manhattan and Park Slope in 
Brooklyn. These two polling locations had the heaviest vote for Dinkins of any other polling location chosen as 
an indicators of the ‘white liberal’ vote. 
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managerial and budget reduction agenda was put in place. Much of Dinkins’ "Glorious 
Mosaic" of multi-racial and gender-based identity politics” in City Hall and in the public 
schools was replaced by themes of fiscal responsibility, economic development, ‘privatization’ 
and budget reduction as core themes. David Dinkins had the New York City Gay Men's 
Chorus sing the national anthem at his January 1, 1990 inauguration. At Rudolph Giuliani's 
inauguration, the black POW/MIA flag was displayed aside the flags of New York's five 
boroughs. Symbols, affirmation and politics merged. 


DINKINS vs GIULIANI: 1989 DINKINS vs GIULIANI: 1993 
The New Voting Alliance in New York The Voting Alliance is Sustained 
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Chart 3 


While the relative size and energy of the two coalitions was uneven and unstable at 


7 There were three major “identity” issues for lesbian and gay voters in 1993 in New York beyond the 


concerns for health expenditures associated with HIV. These were: Domestic Partnerships, the City's formal 
response to the Ancient Order of Hibernians blocking The Irish Gay and Lesbian Organization from the St. 
Patrick's Day Parade, and the introduction of the Rainbow Curriculum in the City's public schools. 

Though Dinkins had largely supported ILGO (a portion of the new Irish in New York who were both 
recent immigrants and gay) as had the Irish Voice, one of the two newspapers aimed at the Irish of New York, 
the governing council of the parade and the Archdiocese of New York opposed ILGO marching as an openly 
lesbian and gay group. In 1992 Dinkins marched with ILGO to cat-calls and cheers along Fifth Avenue. The 
next year the Courts refused an immediate request to allow ILGO space on Fifth Avenue for a demonstration 
just before the parade. In an ensuing demonstration, New York City Police arrest all 200 demonstrators and 
filed charges. The charges were dismissed in 1994 with a strong rebuke from the Court that the City had violated 
First Amendment rights of ILGO. 

The Rainbow curriculum had become a target of conservative forces who opposed the introduction of 
explicit HIV prevention programs nd affirmative imaging of same sex households. The conflict was one of the 
major reason Schools Chancellor Joseph Fernandez was dismissed by the Board of Education. The issue also 
became an important on the 1993 mayoral election. What came to be called the Rainbow Curriculum had a 
more complicated history than many knew. It was initially started by an agreement between Koch and the late 
Schools Chancellor Richard Green and Board of Education President Robert Wagner. The intent was to use an 
identity affirming and conflict resolution curricula to increase understanding in the City after several racial 
incidents involving adolescents. Only later was a small portion added that covered gay and lesbian issues. 
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the edges, they continue to dominate politics in New York through to the mid-1990s at least. 
Thompson has ascribed the initial Dinkins victory to the mobilization of African-Americans 
in New York and his defeat in 1993 to the lack of such mobilization -- largely because 
Dinkins own administration didn't spend enough effort reinforcing his own based.” The 
lower turn out in Black EDs in 1993 as opposed to 1989 is proof that Thompson is at least 
in part correct. 
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Chart 4 


Logistical Regression indicates that race was indeed the major factor in explaining 
the sample cases of voters [See Table 2]. When subjecting the 1993 Giuliani-Dinkins vote 
to Logistic Regression the variables that in combination best explain the outcome are, Race, 
Party Identification, Religion (largely Jewish and Catholic as the describers) and the variable 
for self-identified lesbians and gay men. By 1993, the self-identification rate among gay men 
and lesbians in New York had reached 8.0% (with 7.8% voting for mayor) -- the highest of 
any randomly generated sample of voters in the country. Though religion and sexual 
orientation added only secondary power to the model in addition to the basic variables of 
Party ID and Race, they did exercise independent influence in predicting sample voter 
responses. When the categorization schemes of race, religion and party identification are 
broken down and contrasted among themselves, the "LESBIGAY" [lesbian, bisexual and gay] 
variable can be seen as being in the class as "Republican" "Latino" and "Jewish" for 
potency.’ In short: as an important part of the coalition that has twice supported Dinkins, 
sexual identity voting is independently identifiable as a predictor of some voting behavior 
but certainly not as decisive as race or party identification as the principle dimensions that 


® Comments made at the University Seminar on the Changing Metropolis, Columbia University. 


81 Forward entry step logistical regression was used with categorical variables identified as race, party self- 
identification and religion. Additional variables tested for the model but found negligible or marginal in 
predicting other cases included age, gender, income (in this case, education ievel in the Los Angeles case), and 
a variable constructed through the interaction of education and income. 
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New York City Mayoral General Election: 1993 
Giuliani vs Dinkins 


Logistic Regression 
Variables in the Equation 


Variable Wald af Sig 


PARTY_ID 120230.9 
Democrt (1)* -2.0545 51195.37 
Republn (2) 1.3267 11267.23 
Indepdnt (4) 1.0021 2332.523 

RACE 133763.6 
White (1) 1.2522 29623.74 
Black {2) -2.9353 74927.08 
Asian {3) -.5771 4482 .936 
Latino (4) 1.2883 6838.826 

RELIGION 28778.85 
Protst -.0463 24.6757 
Catholic(2) - 9380 23417.47 
Oth.Chrs(3) -.2015 284.4146 
Jewish (4) -5041 5260.608 
Other (5) -.3457 795.9597 

LESBIGAY** 1.1502 11644.42 

EDUCAT -.1653 3690.652 


- 0000 

-0000 

-0000 3.7686 
-0000 2.7240 
- C000 

- 0000 3.4982 
0000 -0531 
-0000 -5615 
-0000 3.6267 
- 0000 

- 0000 -9547 
- 0000 2.5548 
.-0000 -8175 
- 0000 1.6555 
- 0000 7077 
- 0000 3.1590 
-0000 - 8476 


* Not all categories in categorical variables reported. 
** Positive relation is a result of Dinkins vote coded as "1" and Gay also as "1". Giuliani vote 
and Non-gay” are coded as “2” in the two dichotomous variables. 


CASES PREDICTED BY MODEL: 
Dinkins Giuliani OVERALL 


Step Race 68.95% 87.72% 78.78% 
Step Party ID 69.09% 93.00% 81.61 

Step Religion 75.84% 90.94% 83.75% 
Step Les/bi/gay 78.92% 88.60% 83.99% 
Step Education 78.55% 89.07% 84.06% 


Source: News Election Service, General Mayoral Exit-Poll, November, 1993. All data weighted for 
iikelihood of sample precinct being selected. 


Logit Table 2: New York City Results 


structured the electoral outcome. 


The Gay/Lesbian Vote in Urban Coalitions: 

Even though sexual identity shows measurable and independent influence on electoral 
outcomes in LA and New York, it is not so strong as to have political effect without being 
merged into broader coalitions. In Chicago, where city politics is partitioned to such an 
extant, coalition building both inside Ward 44th and City-wide is required. But in each case 
there is a willingness to become engaged in multi-ethnic / multi-identity coalition politics 
in order to pursue identity politics. Thus our final question for this present examination of 
urban voting: How do voters influenced at least in part by their sexual identity fit into three 
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current explanatory models of urban voting coalitions? 


The first of three widely applied perspectives on city-wide electoral combinations sets 
in opposition coalitions among citizens as service consumers and as resource provider in a 
mini-max model. A second perspective explores Bi-Racial / Accommodationist Alliances 
among different racial and economic groups. And a third attempts to described a shifting 
association of groups that is externally driven by changes in the economic structure. This 
we might call the Urban Transformation / Political Chaos thesis. 


Service Consumers vs. Resource Providers: The service demander-resource provider 
analysis views electoral coalitions as a cost-benefit game among rational voters vying for 
perceived gains and avoiding potential loses in their own taxation/service calculus. 
Following these underlying principals big-city voters should coalesce around two poles. The 
first would bring together the poor, the urban professions as service providers, organized 
municipal workers and (quietly) segments of the business community seeking dramatic and 
specific infrastructure investments. The second would be defined among tax-paying home 
owners, residents subject to the wide variety of taxes now imposed on middle and upper 
middle class professionals, small business, large businesses and fiscal reformers in the policy 
communities. 


This perspective on urban voting coalitions draws its inspiration from micro-economic 
models that have had a strong influence on urban political analysis since the mid-1970s. 
Shefter's examination of New York City is a good example.” Dividing the city's electorate 
among service-demanders and resource providers in the years before the mid-1970s, for 
example, Shefter builds on a broader theme in which he sees New York's history as a 
tension between two fundamental rationales: one political in which politicians try to maintain 
political constituencies sufficient to be elected; and a second economic in which both 
government and business elites nurse the underlying economy to their mutual benefit. 
Stephen Erie, in his examination of the Irish political machines in cities of the Northeast 
saw common ground in economic growth between the business sector seeking infrastructure 
subsidies and economic development, and the machine seeking new tax revenue for 
patronage and thus votes.** In contemporary urban welfare states, where the bureaucracy 
has replaced the machine, and social services have replaced patronage positions, the tension 
remains if transposed onto new arenas of conflict. Shefter's analysis worked particularly well 
in New York not only because of the financial crisis of 1975 but also because the City is 
required to bear such a heavy fiscal burden in its administration of federal redistributive 


82 Shefter's Political Crisis/Fiscal Crisis, op.cit., especially pp. 119-124 which describes the role of this divide 
in years leading up the 1975 fiscal crisis. Kantor and David's "The Political Economy of Change in Urban 
Budgetary Politics: A Framework for Analysis and a Case Study," British Journal of Political Science, Vol.13, 
July, 1983, pp.251-274 also suggests much of this analysis though they looked at resource limitations and shifts 
in budgetary coalitions as a result of fiscal change. 


a Stephen Erie, Rainbow's End: Irish-Americans and the Dilemmas of Urban Machine Politics, 1840 - 1985 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1988) p.5S0, pp.196-220, especially pp.210-214. 
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programs.“ 


Such a rational and singular analysis of urban political behavior focuses on 
substantive budgetary matters as opposed to identity or ethnic matters. It has a special 
affinity among policy analysts and political scientists who use economic models to view 
urban politics. Whether the model is predictive in the end is less clear, however. Others, 
building on theoretical critiques argue that self-interest -- in the classic economic sense -- 
is only part of the public opinion and voting behavior story. David O. Sears and Carolyn 
Funk, for example, concluded after a study of Los Angeles city and county public opinion 
that "self-interest does not have much effect on the mass public's attitudes” though large tax 
burdens clearly linked to personal interest do have an effect, if not an overwhelming one.* 


The data available indicates that the lesbian and gay samples were more interested 
in services then reduction in the national deficit™® (though a good 30% saw taxes as too 
high in Los Angeles)*’; and lesbian and gay self-identifiers are more likely to support 
health care programs and educational programs than their particular income groups might 
predict (HIV/AIDS is the obvious association with the former, though breast cancer has 
become an important issue of cohesion within the gay and lesbian community). It is true 
that in New York and Los Angeles a substantial portion of gay/lesbian self-identifiers voted 
for Giuliani and Riordan respectively in 1993. They were typically in the upper income 
categories, reported educational higher than the overall gay sample and tended to be male 
and white. Also, in Los Angeles, home ownership among lesbians and gays did tend to 
induce more conservative voting to a statistically significant degree.®” As in the cases of 
the 1988 Democratic residential primaries, the coherence of lesbian / gay identity voting 
broke down as income went up. Still it is clear that except among those in the very highest 
and lowest income measures of the samples, voting behavior motivated primarily by gay or 
lesbian identity goes beyond the values of the self-calculating, rational actor model drawn 
from micro-economic metaphors. 


84 New York is required by the State to absorb 25% of the total expenditure under AFDC, as well as 25% 
of medicaid reimbursements. In addition, since the City is responsibility for the operating deficit and capital 


debts of the Health and Hospitals Corporation it is doubly engaged in financing the redistributive costs of health 
care for the poor. 


85 David O. Sears and Carolyn L. Funk, “Self Interest in Americans’ Political Opinion," in Jane J. 
Mansbridge, ed., Beyond Self-Interest, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990) p. 170. 


86 1992 VRS National Exit Poll. 
87 Source: the 1993 Los Angeles Times Mayoral exit Poll. 
R.Bailey, 1994. 


89 Of the gay/lesbian sample of 167 in Los Angeles (June Mayoral Run-off) 65 owned their own homes and 
95 rented (the remaining either lived with parents or did not answer.) Home owners were twice as likely to vote 
for Riordan than Woo, indicating again that income and assets are among the most important fissures within 
the gay community. When the OWN/RENT variable was crossed with the MAYORAL VOTE variable within 
the self-identified gay and lesbian sample and subjected to Chi-Square testing, the samples differed to a 
significance <.001. 
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Based on a more sociological definition of interest, William Grimshaw reminds us 
of Harold Gosnell's assessment of how Chicago blacks remained loyal to the party of 
Lincoln well into the 1930s, even 1940s though their economic interests rested more with 
the New Deal of the Democrats.” Even today, at least in matters of racial identity and 
equality in political procedure, the import of symbolic affirmation explains some voting 
behavior left unexplained by ‘rational’ support for public service.” Such a conclusion begs 
for similar reflections on identity voting among lesbians and gay men. This is not to say that 
some "gay voters" do not vote personal or household economic interests -- clearly many do - 
- but that the typical self-identified lesbian or gay male is prepared to sacrifice some margin 
in an economic calculus of voting for symbolic affirmation and self-esteem. 


Accommodationist Bi-Racial Coalitions: A second approach to understanding the electoral 
coalitions in urban politics over the past two decades has been a model based on bi-racial 
coalitions led by moderate or even accommodationist black mayoral candidates. Peter 
Eisinger's study of Milwaukee in the mid-1970s was an early example of this approach.” 
Browning, Marshall and Tabb followed the theme in more detail viewing the accommoda- 
tion less from the perspective of electoral coalitions than around participation in governing 
regimes.” 


In the early years of African-American political incorporation black mayoral 
candidates felt required to play down their racial identity as African-American, and seek 
accommodationist coalitions among latinos, liberal whites and other minorities. Carl Stokes 
in Cleveland, among the first black mayors, was especially hard pressed for such a 
presentation. Portions of the business community aligned themselves with these regimes for 
fear that racial division might undermine the economic stability of their cities. From the 
late 1960s to the late 1980s bi-racial accommodationist coalitions elected black mayors in 
Cleveland, Newark, Atlanta, Oakland, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Birmingham and countless 


% Grimshaw writes: "Gosnell used this finding to reject the individualistic favors-for-votes explanation in 
favor of a more complex explanation involving generational change .. and social class. ... Many black voters held 
a strong interest in racial status, apart from the class interest that was addressed early in the New Deal.” See: 
Grimshaw, op.cit., p.53. 


91 Gregory Bovasso, analyzed the symbolic nature of identity voting in New York's black community and 
concluded that: 


Nonwhites strive for symbolic group empowerment, regardless of whether it results in improved 
resource redistribution, because it enhances self-esteem. However, neither blacks nor whites are 
likely to trade symbolic empowerment for decreased public services. 


See: Gregory Bovasso, "Self, Group and Public Interests Motivating Racial Politics," Political Psychology, Vol. 
14, No.1, 1993; p3. 


2 Peter Eisinger, Patterns of Interracial Politics: Conflict or Cooperation in the City, (New York: Academic 
Press, 1976. 


3 Rufus Browning, Dale Rogers Marshall and William Tabb, Protest is Not Enough: The Struggle of Blacks 
and Hispanics for Equality in City Politics, (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1984). 
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smaller cities. 


While the electoral success of these individual mayoral candidates and the coalitions 
that backed them are evident, tensions inherent in the political bases of Stokes, Gibson, 
Young, Bradley, and Goode eventually brought challenges of their own. On the one hand 
more community based and assertive (nationalist?) African-Americans frequently came to 
criticize black mayors for not paying sufficient attention to their community's needs. A 
second criticism of these bi-racial accommodationist regimes came from both African- 
American and other neighborhood organizations. How far were black mayors to go in order 
to keep the business communities from opposing them during reelection challenges? In 
Atlanta's case, for example, Clarence Stone notes the emergence of tension as black 
centered electoral coalitions became a part of the pro-development regimes that dominated 
the governance of the city. The black middle class gained in Atlanta from growth though 
not through public services as in other cities but through contracts, construction and small 
businesses.” While many other blacks gained little or nothing from the post-ward boom 
that Atlanta has been.” Sonenshein saw more stability in Tom Bradley's Los Angeles 
coalition but it too became subject to internal tensions on the grounds of representativeness 
and community empowerment. As the demographics of LA changed, Bradley became more 
and more to depend on his alliance with downtown business interests. And as he did, the 
support waned among community activists, environmentalists and the increasing number of 
latinos who could not participate in the emerging economy. 


A key component to these bi-racial coalitions are the cluster of "white liberals" that 
make up a portion of the coalition vote. In Bradley's Los Angeles this was great. In 
Washington's Chicago and Arrington's Birmingham it was small. In all it was important. 


Where bi-racial coalitions came to power, local journalists and campaign technicians 
understood the non-minority component of the coalitions as being urban, professional and 
typically clustered in at least one geographic portion the City. Thus their appellations 
"Westside Jewish Voters" in Los Angeles, "Manhattan liberals" in New York, "Lakefront 
Liberals" in Chicago, "Northwest whites" in Washington, "Center City Whites" in Philadel- 
phia. In each case, these geographic concentrations of white voters saw their interests tied 
ideologically into progressive politics. But they were linked frequently to the local governing 
structure through indirect economic interests. Their very presence was associated with the 
transformation in the core economic functions of central cities. These clusters of white 
voters built bi-racial coalitions with emerging minority political power because they tended 
to express values similar to minority voters -- though the new urban professionals empha- 
sized values, while long resident blacks and latinos stressed budget and economic issues. 


% Clarence Stone, Regime Politics: Governing Atlanta: 1946-1988, (Lawrence, KA: University Press of 
Kansas, 1989). 


9% Gary Orfield and Carole Askkinaze, The Closing Door: Conservative Policy and Black Opportunities, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991) 


The data presented here illustrates the relative importance of the "gay vote" in bi- 
racial coalitions in both Los Angeles and New York. In New York, for example, 22% of 
Dinkins total vote identified as "white" on exit poll data collection sheets. Sixty Nine 
percent of gay and lesbian self-identified voters cast their ballots for Dinkins in 1993. If, 
however, the gay lesbian sub-sample is taken out of the overall sample, the "white" percent- 
age of Dinkins vote goes down from 22% to 19.4%. In Los Angeles, if the gay sample is 
taken out of the 1993 Riordan-Woo exit poll data set, an analysis of the remainder of the 
data reveals that the "white" component of Woo's multi-racial coalition drops from 33.3% 
to 31%.” In fact, if both the Jewish and Gay vote is taken out of the Los Angeles and 
New York exit poll samples from the 1993 general municipal elections we find that the 
portion of white support for Dinkins drops to 15% and for Woo to 25%. ‘Though the 
demographic profile of the gay sample from New York is more representative of the racial 
make-up of that city than is the Los Angeles sample of LA, one hypothesis can be advanced: 
that an important portion of what many scholars have a called the "white liberal" vote in bi- 
racial coalition voting is disproportionately a “white gay and lesbian vote." 


The bi-racial coalition model has had both explanatory and tactical problems. 
Tactically, its cross-pressures are apparent. The threads that hold it together are not always 
as strong and the pressures that pull it apart. Disagreements within these voting coalition 
on fcreign policy (or more accurately ethnic politics), how to incorporate other minorities 
in to the coalitions (such as Asians in Los Angeles for example) or conflict within the black 
community over simple organizational issues (as in the ongoing tension between leaders of 
the Harlem's Democratic organization v.s. the more activist central Brooklyn leadership in 
Black New York, for example) or moral issues between gay coalition members and Black 
Baptist clergy. In addition, there are relative gains and losses within each group of the 
coalition as downtown pro-growth policies threaten the cohesiveness of such bi-racial 
coalitions. Marable notes how Washington's out-reach to the Chicago's gay community was 
not universally supported among blacks and latinos in his base.” The inclusion of a 
gay/lesbian identity into these coalitions has complicated them further bringing some resis- 
tance from other coalition members.” 


Analytically, there are problems also. There is some literature indicating that at least 


% These numbers are of course approximations given the sample sizes. 
97 Marable (1986), op.cit., pp.22. 


% Within New York's gay community, Dinkins accommodationist strategy with the business community, the 
effects of internal conflict within the black community toward homosexuality, and his reaching out into the 
Koch/Giuliani coalition, was seen among some as a betrayal of gay support. The delay (but eventual approval) 
of Domestic partnerships and the final arrest of Irish Gay and Lesbian protesters and their supporters (including 
one member of the City Council) were arguments against renewed support for him among lesbians and gay men. 
And yet, from the perspective of the Dinkins’ strategists, his continued support for admission of ILGO -- the 
Irish Lesbian and Gay Organization -- into the St. Patrick's Day parade against the expressed wishes of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York became a symbol to core conservative and some moderate Catholic 
voters in New York, alienating a portion of that vote from his reelection effort. 
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in cities the link between votes cast and services received may be a limited one for 
blacks.” There is nothing to think that things have changed dramatically since then.’” 


Whether the coalitions supporting Woo in LA and Dinkins in New York indicate the 
rise of an multi-racial, multi-identity voting coalition or -- since both Woo and Dinkins lost - 
- its passing, it is clear that identity voting is a major theme in urban mayoral coalition 
voting. As Thompson noted it may well have been a strategic mistake for Dinkins campaign 
managers to expend resources in the final weeks of the campaign on an increasingly coy 
white, liberal swing vote." Focusing on racial identity and on the past service gains and 
future potential for blacks may have been the better strategy. 


Whether a more assertive multi-identity strategy for elections is a wiser one then an 
accommodationist strategy is thus an open question. What is certain is that the bi- or multi- 
identity coalitions as seen in Los Angeles and New York are less stable than the more 
narrowly based, moderately conservative urban coalitions that have propelled into office 
Mayors Riordan in Los Angeles, Giuliani in New York, Rendell in Philadelphia and Daley, 
jr., in Chicago. The inclusion of a gay ‘identity’ into these multi-racial coalitions expands 
them further, but adds one additional challenge in keeping them together. 


Economic Transformation / The New Urban Politics: A third approach to city-wide 
mayoral coalitions links changes in the underlying economic structures in cities, and thus 
ultimately their economic function in the world hierarchy of domains and markets, with the 
political coalitions that form around expectations for gains and loses in economic change. 
The literature on urban transformation is a wide and extended one; as is the literature 


°9 Karnig and Welsh, after assessing the gains in urban black representation in the 1970s, conclude: 


"While we have some limited confidence about progress toward additional black representation in 
American cities, we are somewhat less sanguine about the prospects of increasing black influence 
over urban policy.” 


Albert Karnig and Susan Welch, Black Representation and Urban Policy, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1980) 


10° Though Mollenkopf, for example, attempts to make just such an assessment of the policy effect of the 
Koch years even here, with twelve years in office and the backing of the MAC and the Financial Control Board 
the outcome is clouded by issues of methodology and accounting. Clearly Koch's statements was that there 
would be increased resources for police and schools, and yet the Board of Education complained hat if controlled 
for inflation and when compared to increases in the State share of educational funding in New York City, the 
actual portion of the educational burden carried by the City had gone down during the Koch years. 


101 Comments made at the University Seminar on the Changing Metropolis, Columbia University. 


102 Sassen, op.cit., Savitch, op.cit., Tobin, ed., 1979; Smith, ed.; Castells, 1983; Logan and Moloch, 1987; 
Fainstien, 1991. 


on community opposition to the effects of such changes.’% Essentially, economic 
transformation is characterized by sector shifts within regional economies from industrial 
to administrative functions; the recycling of urban space toward post-industrial uses; a 
renewed interest in downtown office and residential spaces; and labor market mismatches 
between highly technical communications and analytical skills and those whose available 
skills that were associated with the declining economy. 


The politics of urban transformation focuses on the generation, distribution and 
redistribution of the negative and positive spillovers of economic change. The economic 
assumption among the critics of this modern urban boosterism is that transformation will 
have negative effects on any city as well as positive ones: that those tied into the 
industrial /manufacturing base will be losers in transformation and that those associated with 
emerging "nodal" or "post-industrial" city will be the winners. Those who might have 
survived at the edges of the labor and housing markets in the manufacturing age are 
displaced as the transformation process proceeds. 


Some writers have tried to identify areas of political liquidity in the process of urban 
transformation where neighborhood and community groups can mobilize to at least 
influence the thrust of economic change. While others seek to define the prerequisites for 
effective community mobilization.“ Although there are different themes among the 
writers on transformation there is a unity in this: That while each has his or her own 
understanding of how economic variables drive the process, all are fascinated with how local 
government and community groups can effect the process of transformation. The conclusion 
of most case studies is that the process of urban economic transformation generates its own 
antithesis: that is, the victory of the pro-growth coalitions, generates forces that set limits on 
their own success. 


The methodological focus on economic development has drawn the attention of 
researchers toward several dichotomies in the urban politics of post-industrial cities. The 
first is a conflict between what we might call "the transient elites," those who represent 
mobile capital and human resources. The second are the "resigned residents,” those who 
have a longer term stake in the community and thus are less mobile. This conflict is most 
obvious in capital expenditures, where financing for new airports, convention centers and 
the other prerequisite of modern urban economies are funded while the older, traditional 
municipal infrastructure issues -- such as schools, parks and sewers -- deteriorate. The 
groups on the ‘losing’ side of the conflict include small homeowners, civil servants whose 


103 Todd Swanstrom, The Crisis in Growth Politics, (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1984); Chester 
Hartman, The Transformation of San Francisco, (1980); Richard DeLeon, Left Coast City, op.cit.; Robert 
Beauregard, ed., Economic Restructuring and Political Response, (Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1989) 


104 Todd Swanstrom, “Semi-sovereign Cities: The Politics of Urban Development,” Polity, Vol.21, Fall, 1988; 
Paul Kantor [with Stephen David], The Dependent City, (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1988); D. 
Muzzio and R. Bailey, "Housing, Zoning and Economic Development: A Tale of Two Cities,” Journal of Urban 
Affairs, Winter, 1986. 


skills are not marketable outside the local economy and small business among others. 


The second dichotomy is between those who gain immediately from the emerging 
economy and those who lose. Sassen looks to the likely payoffs in the imposition of the new 
arrangement of urban economies. “Clearly one class of workers who benefit from this new 
industrial complex are the new professionals, managers, brokers of all types.""° On the 
other side of the new divide are those who lived on the margins of the housing and labor 
markets for whom the new, urban economies have been a disaster. Competing even with 
new immigrants, the standard of living of those who could survive at the margins of the 
older economy have been reduced to public assistance or even hopelessness. 


Building mayoral coalitions in the midst of these new urban economies has been 
difficult. There should be a natural coalition among community activists, small businesses 
whose base are neighborhood economies, public employees and workers tied into the 
declining manufacturing sector. But this is an unwieldy group. DeLeon’ has shown how 
difficult it is to manage the alliance among the slow-growth movement, gay men and 
lesbians, Blacks, environmentalists, latinos, new ethnic identities and the neighborhood 
movements that propelled George Mosconi and Art Agnos into San Francisco's City Hall. 
The costs of economic change are uneven and cut across the usual ethnic, racial and even 
class basis of traditional urban politics. African Americans, for example, who might find 
rapid downtown growth as a source of jobs sometimes find opposition from environmental- 
ists within the same "liberal" coalitions. The new, young professionals, who in Inglehart's 
framework” are the protagonists of a post-industrial culture shift, come in conflict with 
others more concerned with day-to-day economic matters. Those who took the jobs in the 
growing administrative sector, looked for housing and forced up the prices of neighborhoods 
long identified with particular ethnic groups. The problematic for coalition building in the 
politics of urban transformation rests with this simple fact: The very economic changes that 
shouid bring an alignment among these forces, also generates the issues that divide them. 
Creating and maintaining an alliance among these divergent groups is a stressful task with 
which both Agnos’™ and Dinkins can identify. 


Inglehart and others in the “cultural” shift school had dealt with the gay rights 
movement as an expression of a new value of self, an outgrowth of economic security. 
Having become secure in the marketability of their individual, personal skills in a service 
economy, compressed into urban environments, gay men and lesbians would be able to find 


105 Sassen, op.cit., pp.334-6. 
106 Richard DeLeon, Left Coast City, op.cit. 


107 Ronald Inglehart, Culture Shift In Advanced Industrial Society, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1990). On page 12, Inglehart states that he considered the demands of gay men and lesbians to be 
included in socially sanctioned institutions as a supporting indicator of the cultural shift a new generation and 
economic security is bringing to advanced industrial societies. 


108 Interview with Art Agnos, former Mayor of San Francisco, May 10, 1994, San Francisco, CA. 
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frec expression of identity at lower personal and economic cost to them. That might be a 
more persuasive argument if in fact all lesbians and gay men were financially secure and 
held substantial assets, or even if the variance of economic security was less among gays and 
lesbians than among the entire population. But there is no data to indicate that this is 
so.” Even more telling though, is how more recent histories of the stirrings of lesbian and 
gay identity in urban contexts has given greater emphasis to the working class organizing of 
gay identity and even political mobilization.’ 


DeLeon's three dimensions of progressivism -- environmentalists, traditional 
liberalism, and populism -- offer some insight. In San Francisco, the capital of post- 
industrial politics as well as the city with a substantial gay and lesbian influence, DeLeon 
describes not one, but three strains of progressive politics among the left: environmentalists 
(Greens), traditional liberalism, and urban (or is it "western") populism. While Blacks fit 
easily in DeLeon's tradition liberal category, as do union members and public employees, 
gays do not. And while non-gay urban professionals score high of his "Green" scale," Blacks 
do not. Lesbians and gays do not in fact fit well into any one of his categories, loading 
almost equally on each of his factors. Ultimately, gay identity cuts across DeLeon's three 
categories, and indeed, across much of the center and liberal portions of the urban political 
spectrum in post-industrial cities. But in this model of economic restructuring and political 
chaas, sexual identity works much the same as race, income and other indicators: as acting 
in a shifting environment, sometimes coherent, sometimes fractured, depending on the issues 
and the potential for coalitions. 


Conclusion: 

We have seen that a "gay" vote -- women and men who include their sexuality in the 
assessment of candidates and policies -- has had an identifiable and independent effect on 
mayoral elections in the two largest of American cities. Other analysis leads us to believe 
that similar patterns could be discerned if data were available in cities such as Chicago (and 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C.). We have seen in some cities, New York and Los 
Angeles being the largest, that gay and lesbian voters are willing to cross over racial and 
income divides to engage in bi- and multi- racial coalitions if those coalitions are supportive 


109 Indeed, there is considerable debate over the economic status of gay men and lesbians. Lee Badgett's 
work indicates that the market offers a discount on lesbian and gay labor partly at least as a matter of 
discrimination. The present author's analysis of forty MSAs shows that there is a wide variance in the relative 
income status of neighborhoods in which gay men and lesbians tend to cluster. At on end of the continuum, the 
highest per capita income are Atlanta, Los Angeles, Manhattan (but not the rest of NYC) and Houston. At the 
opposite end of the continuum is Buffalo, Indianapolis and Baltimore. See: Robert W. Bailey, Gay Politics * 


Urban _ Politics: Identity and Economics in the Urban Setting, (New York: Columbia University Press, 
forthcoming). 


110 George Chauncey, Gay New York: Gender, Urban Culture and the Making of the Gay Male World: 
1890-1940 (New York: Basic Books, 1994); Elizabeth Lapovsky Kennedy and Madeline D. Davis, Boots of 
Leather, Slippers of Gold: The History of a Lesbian Community (New York: Routledge, 1993); Alan Berube, 


Coming Out Under Fire: The History of Gay Men and Women in World War Two, (Ne York: The Free Press, 
1990). 
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of the deep agenda of identity politics. Indeed, by the data used in this analysis we have 
underestimated this willingness to cross over racial lines. The inferential method used in 
Chicago is skewed toward underestimating black lesbians and gay men. There are a variety 
of identity issues here in which racial, gender and sexual constructions interact that are 
beyond the scope of the present paper. Suffice it to say that within voting studies, it is not 
very interesting to show that Black lesbians and gay men voted for Washington (or 
Arrington, or Goode, etc.). The point is to explain why in so much of urban America, where 
race structures social and political life, a measurable and consistent portion of ‘white voters’ 
are ready to engage in multi-racial coalition building. We can conclude that at least one 
such explanation is sexual identity. 


We can infer from what we have seen (and other data) that the cultural and symboli- 
cal nature of identity voting may tend to minimize budget-based mini-max voting 
calculations except in two regards. The first is when budgetary allocations take on highly 
symbolic meaning for identity voting -- as in HIV prevention programs and domestic 
partnership authorization. Second, when higher income earners among lesbians and gay 
men find that the tax burden of urban coalition building has reached a point beyond which 
they refuse further taxation. At such an undefined point, household fiscal issues outweigh 
further identity voting (though there is no evidence to suggest that gay voters of high income 
would ever vote for any out and out homophobe regardless of their economic and budgetary 
policies). In addition, there are cross-pressures among gay voters based on ethnic or 
religious identity as well. This can be seen in New York City during the 1988 Democratic 


Presidentiai primary and the 1993 Dinkins-Giuliani race. Voters identifying as both gay and 


Jewish showed differing voter patterns than the rest of the self-identified lesbian and gay 
samples. 


Tieing self-esteem to the ballot box is the essence of identity voting. Where politics 
is simply the business of government, identity politics is a minor affair. Where past patterns 
of discrimination and arbitrary behavior are common, an identity model of voting becomes 
more valuable than the cost-benefit calculus of linking votes to services. The clustering of 
voter groups not through parties but other aligning factors may be a hallmark of identity 


politics and the cultural clashes that frequently are at the center of identity based political 
conflict. 


What does seem certain is that analyzing urban elections through the lens of "ethnic 
voting,” or interest groups that focus on budgetary mini-max solutions, detracts us from 
observing the emerging identities and the cultural aspects of large city elections that so 
engaged the interest of Harold Gosnell. The Dinkins coalition resembles the Woo coalition 
in Los Angeles on the face if it; and these resemble the coalitions of Washington and 
Goode. To these older coalitions add a vote organized about sexual identity -- a discernable 
and stable one which may be growing -- that cuts across racial, ethnic and religious 
identities. The emerging cultural and gender based political identities now discernable in 
urban politics are not exhausted by older categories of ethnic voting patterns or mini-max 
budgetary calculations among resource providers and service consumers. They need to be 


treated as standing on their own. 


Endnotes: 


1. The index of residential concentration is based on the number of households on the Strubco mailing list, as 
complied in 1989, broken out by 5-digit Zip Codes. After assessing the average number of households per Zip- 
code city-wide, each individual Zip code is referenced to that average. Thus, in the case of Chicago, the Zip- 
Code 60657 contains 11.43 times the average number of households City-wide. If gay/lesbian household were 
randomly distributed throughout the city, the index for each Zip-code would be '1.0', with no variance among 
them. There are obvious problems with this method, but corroboration from members of gay communities in 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York indicate that the impressions drawn 
from the method are not far off the mark. 


ZIP Codes Number of Index of 
Cntl Chicago Households Concentration 


60657 1390 11.43 
60613 784 6.45 
60614 718 5.91 
60640 716 5.89 
60613 427 3.51 
60660 380 3.13 
60611 342 2.81 
60626 341 2.81 
60622 227 1.87 
60625 220 1.81 
60618 205 1.69 
60647 191 1.57 
60615 153 1.26 
60690 109 0.90 
60645 108 0.89 


2. The demographic profiles of the central Los Angeles samples reveal some patterns of interest. The most 
interesting is how the 'Gay/lesbian' sample does NOT differ from the non-gay sample; that is, again, how gay 
and non-gay neighbors are similar. Expectations for a threatening future for Los Angeles shows no statistically 
significant difference regardless of sexual identity. Nor does party registration, union membership, religion, 
income, and -- most important here -- the likelihood of having voted for Bradley in 1989. The important 
differences are gender -- as in other places identified as ‘gay neighborhoods’ there is a high percentage of single 
male households -- educational achievement, housing tenure and -- of course -- a higher vote for Woo. 


CENTRAL LOS ANGELES:* JUNE 1993; CHI-SQUARED TEST 
Significant Differences Between Gay/Lesbian Sample and Total Sample 


How did You Vote for Mayor This Year? 17.78 [30.36]* Gays/Lesbians Voted for Woo 
How did You feel Things are Going in LA 05.36 [01.78] 

Political Ideology 30.66 [12.77]* Gays/Lesbians More Liberal 
Party Registration 03.63 [06.06] 

Gender 23.35 [38.72]* Gay Sample More Male 

Age 15.42 [05.46]** More Retired Non-Gays/Lesbians 


Education 19.84 [06.42]* Gays/Lesbians Better Educated 
Religion 12.59 [06.15] 

Occupation 06.49 [06.77] 

Union Member 05.08 [03.85] 

Own/Rent 12.49 [03.87]** Gays/Lesbians Tend to Rent 
Income 06.50 [10.99] 

How Did You Vote for Mayor in 1989? 03.79 [03.98] 


Significance * <.001; ** <.01 Total Sample = 727; Gay/Lesbian Sample = 88. 
As defined by the Los Angels Times Polling Unit. Data unweighted. 


3. When the June, 1993 Los Angeles run-off data was re-examined by reorganizing the categories RACE, 
RELIGION and PARTY REGISTRATION into dichotomous variables, these indicators of the most important 
variables (White, Asian, Black, Latino*Mexican, Other Latino; Catholic and Jewish; Democrat, Republican and 
Independent) were even more stark for the Gay/Lesbian indicator. An interesting interaction of Own/Rent did 
emerge however, showing that the "gay/lesbian" vote in Los Angeles’ June 1993 run-off broke down across 
housing tenure. 
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Appendix I 


Central Los Angeles: 


As defined by LA Times Polling Unit, _ 
Mayoral Exit Poll: 1993 
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An On-line Publishing System for Political Science 


William J. Ball 
Trenton State College 


I offer this paper as a planning document for establishing a system of on- 
line publication of scholarship in our discipline. I review the opportunities 
presented by on-line publishing, particularly the flexibility in delivering the 
content of research. I also summarize the major challenges to be overcome in 
shifting to on-line publication. Finally, I present a proposal for initiating a system 
of on-line publication. The project is presented in three phases: an abstract 
server, a manuscript server, and an advanced features server. I have already 
implemented the first phase of the project (the abstract server). It can be found 
on-line at http://www.trenton.edu/~ psm/ 


Presented at the Annual meeting of the American Political Science Association. September 2, 
1995, Chicago, IL. 
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Introduction: The Era of On-line Scholarly Publishing 


On-line publication has become a fact of life in scholarship. 
The explosive growth of the internet in the last couple of years, and 
new technologies that use it (particularly the World Wide Web) have 
made this possible. The Association of Research Libraries listed 44 
on-line journals and newsletters in 1994 (including 100 peer-reviewe 
journals), up from 110 journals and newsletters in 1991 (Stix 1994, 
108). Johns Hopkins University Press announced in the Spring of 
1995 that all 40 of its journals would become available on-line over 
three years.’ Paul Ginsparg's on-line archive of papers in high 
energy physics has changed the way his discipline operates and has 
inspired imitators in a large number of other sciences (Stix, 1994; 
Taubes, 1993).? The U.S. Government is several years into a $24 
million Digital Library Initiative designed to archive and distribute 
research on-line (Fox, et. al, 1995). Although most journals in 
academia have yet to establish a strong on-line presence, the trend is 
clearly toward using the internet to distribute the products of 
scholarship, at least as a supplement to paper-based publishing. 
Thus, the first premise of this paper is that the era of on-line 


publishing of scholarship has arrived. 


See on-line http://muse.mse.jhu.edu/ 
? The archive is located at http://xxx.lanl.gov/ 
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A second, and very important, premise of this paper is that 


the mode of dissemination for scholarship is largely independent from 


the process of quality control used to select works for publication. 


Too many discussions of on-line publishing have assumed that the 
quality control over scholarship exercised by journals and publishers 
will simply be replaced by something else. On-line publishing does 
open up new means of implementing peer review and editor review of 
scholarly works. These new possibilities are discussed below. 
However no assumption is being made here that the review and 
editing process must change with on-line publication. Indeed the 
proposal laid out in section three could be implemented with a 
completely traditional editor/editorial board structure. 

A corollary to the second premise is that a change in the 
mode of dissemination does not necessarily mean a change in the 
organizations which undertake quality control. Again, on-line 
publishing opens up new opportunities for disseminating scholarship 
which has not undergone peer review. The proposal presented below 
even emphasizes this kind of scholarship in its initial phase. 
However there is no reason to expect that a shift from paper 
publishing to on-line publishing will mean that an entirely new set of 
journals will emerge. Existing paper journals and other publishers 


that are willing to make a timely transition to on-line publishing 
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should be able to easily out compete newcomers for the attention of 
authors and readers. 

The intent of this paper is to present the issues surrounding 
on-line publishing in political science so that the coming transition to 
on-line publishing may be rationally planned for in our discipline. 
The first two sections of this paper, relatively general in scope, 
summarize the opportunities presented by electronic publishing as 
well as the challenges faced in bringing it into existence. The last 
section of the paper offers a more specific set of recommendations to 
establish a system of on-line publication. The project described the 
final section is intended to generate the direct experience needed with 
on-line publication in order to meet the challenges identified. The 


project also reflects the independence of the mode of dissemination 


for scholarship from the process of quality control, emphasizing the 


former while largely leaving aside discussion of the latter. 


1. The Opportunities 

Paper publication has a single advantage over on-line 
publication: documents can be read without additional hardware. In 
contrast, on-line publication of scholarship presents an opportunity to 
realize three primary advantages over paper publication: flexibility in 
delivery and content, cost reduction, and time savings. In this essay I 


emphasize the advantages of flexibility based on what is already 


technologically possible. Cost reduction and time savings are also 


important advantages, but their magnitude is too uncertain at this 
point to warrant detailed discussion. 

Publishing scholarship in an open on-line format creates a 
tremendous flexibility that is absent from paper-based publishing. In 
the long run, the primary advantage of shifting to on-line publication 
is that its flexibility makes possible a change of emphasis away from 
the delivery mechanism of scholarship and toward the content of the 
scholarship itself. Until one begins to work in the electronic realm, it 
is easy to forget how the traditional delivery mechanism, paper, 
structures our thought about the nature and content of the works 
themselves. We talk of “conference papers” and “preprints”. We cite 
the “page” in a work as if the page had some relationship to the 
work's structure (it doesn't). We think of linear text and simple 
black and white illustrations as the sole means of communicating our 
ideas in a document. We worry about the length of a work, defined 
as the number of pages it is delivered on, setting strict limits to hold 
down costs--in some cases even levying page charges on authors. 

Conversely, in the electronic realm, it is easy to get carried 
away with discussions about the format documents are stored in. Of 
course choosing the format to store and deliver documents is a key 
decision. Yet it is important to keep in mind that once a scholarly 


work has been created in an electronic format it can be delivered in a 


variety of forms. The flexibility of an electronic document then 
becomes apparent. A work can be made available for on-line viewing 
via the internet, it can be printed by the end user or by the publisher, 
it can be delivered off-line via CD-ROM, and it can be delivered in 
ways much more suitable for use by the disabled than can paper. 
Scholarly works in electronic form can be automatically 
searched, indexed, and archived. Rather than relying solely on the 


publisher for these tasks, control can be given to the user to create 


their own specialized indices and archives. With documents reliably 


stored on-line it becomes possible for scholars to create their own 
indexed and annotated collections of references (in the form of 
hypertext links) without actually possessing copies of the works 
themselves; yet the referenced documents can be retrieved almost 
instantly. In some electronic formats, the reader is given control 
over the appearance of the work itself. Thus the display of the work 
can be optimized for the capabilities of the reader's hardware and the 
preferences of the reader. 

Access to print works is quite restricted in practice. Unless 
one buys every book and subscribes to every journal one is likely to 
need, one is dependent on convenient access to a good research 
library. Even then print works are often checked out, missing, or 
difficult and expensive to duplicate. The situation is quite different 


for on-line publication. On-line distribution of scholarship makes 


possible the archiving of a single authoritative copy of a work which 


is accessible 24 hours of every day. Instead of a local library and its 


staff, one requires only an computer with an internet connection to 
access research. 

Each kind of flexibility noted above de-emphasizes the 
importance of the delivery format for scholarship. While the content 
of the work remains constant, the mode of disseminating scholarship 
can take many forms. This alone would put relatively greater 
emphasis on the content of scholarly works. However on-line 
publication also creates more flexibility in content; it opens new ways 
of expressing the products of research. Some of this flexibility is 
created by drastic reduction in the cost of production and distribution 
for longer documents and for illustrations. Thus scholarly works in 
electronic format can vary in length and detail over a continuous 
scale, eliminating the need to make distinctions among “notes”, 
“articles”, “monographs”, or “books”. Illustrations can be in full 
color and can be still images, animations, or video. 

Additional flexibility is created by the unique capabilities of 
electronic document technology. The data upon which research is 
based can incorporated into a document as an appendix or integrated 
directly into visual displays. A reader could, for example, select 
certain portion of a graph to view and reanalyze its underlying data 


set. Included data can be numerical or qualitative, including for 


example, audio recordings of interviews. The text of the work can be 
presented in the traditional linear monolithic format or as hypertext 


containing user activated links to various sections, notes, 


illustrations, and reviewer comments. Even the bibliography can 


become a interactive work by being made up of a series of links to 
the full documents cited. 

On-line publication of research also creates flexibility in the 
selection and quality control of material for publication. It makes 
possible easily accessible author-published works (scholarship which 
has not undergone peer review). While some have derided this as the 
creation of an electronic “vanity press”, there are many legitimate 
uses for author publication: rapid dissemination of research, finding 
collaborators, establishing claims to priority, sharing work that does 
not fit into the scope of existing peer-reviewed publications, and 
making available writing samples to students and potential employers. 

On-line publishing introduces new possibilities in peer- 
reviewed publication as well. In its electronic publishing plan the 
Association for Computing Machinery notes the four phases of 
publication for a journal paper: preparation, review and revision, 
publication processing, and archiving and indexing (1995, 98). 

These phases are separated by three public declarations: submission, 
acceptance, and publication (98). For print publication it is essential 


that a scholarly work pass through each phase and announcement in 


sequence. This is not the case for on-line publication. A work may 
be author-published on-line, commented on and updated, archived, 
and indexed prior to it being submitted for review and receiving the 
acceptance of an editorial board. An editor might search for author- 
published works to be invited for review rather than passively 
awaiting submission. Publishing and copy editing could be entirely 


separate services from peer review. Journals could (but need not) 


become an imprint of acceptance for existing published works, doing 


away with volumes, deadlines, and page numbers. Some works will 
likely be published prior to final revisions—revisions perhaps made in 
response to reader comments. Finally, it will be possible to archive 
and make available not just a final work but a history of early drafts, 


reviews and comments, and revised drafts. 


Debates have raged for some time now about the cost 
reductions and time savings advantages of on-line publication. 
Resolution of these debates has not occurred for two reasons: 
although there are many on-line journals, they are not yet comparable 
in size, sophistication, and reputation to major print journals; and 
reliable data for comparisons seems difficult to come by. 

Perhaps the most active participant in the cost reduction 


debate has been Steven Harnad, editor of the print journal Brain and 


Behavioral Sciences and the on-line journal Psycoloquy.’ Harnad 
claims that by restructuring the entire publication enterprise to take 
advantage of on-line publication a 70% cost savings could be 
achieved over print publication. On the other hand, print publishe 
argue that the cost savings for electronic publication is closer to 30 
(the costs of typesetting, printing, and binding) (Harnad, 1994). 
Evidence on the costs of running an electronic journal, necessary tc 
resolve this gap, is still spotty. The editor of the Journal of Artific 
Intelligence Research reports that the JAJR operates without a budg 
by having authors do their own copy editing and formatting, and b 
publishing the journal on university internet servers (Minton, 1995 
In contrast, Psycoloquy operates on a $15,000 annual subsidy fro 
the American Psychological Association, used to pay editorial 
assistants and copy editors (Harnad, 1995). Both of these on-line 
journals are made available for free. As more experience is gainec 
with on-line journals, including those that charge for subscriptions 
will be easier to quantify cost savings. However even the publishi 
industry's own conservative estimate of 30% represents very 
significant cost savings for on-line publications over print 


publication. 


> Psycoloquy can be found on-line at 

gopher: //gopher.princeton.edu:70/1 1 .libraries/.pujournals 
JAIR can be found on-line at 

html 


It is important to realize that on-line publishing presents 
opportunities for restructuring costs as well as reducing them. If 
publishers and authors use the same electronic format, it becomes 
easier to share the costs of publication processing between them. 
Reproduction costs, when they occur, fall almost entirely on the 
reader. Publishers may choose to recover their costs through annual 
subscriptions to individuals or campuses, through charges per item, 


through advertising, or through page charges to authors. The costs 


of maintain archives of older works may continue to be borne by 


libraries or may be taken on by publishers, by professional 
associations, or even by authors. 

Time savings from on-line publication are an even less 
measurable quantity at this point than cost savings. Time savings 
accrue from two sources: elimination of re-keying and rapid 
communication. Once a document is in electronic format it can 
revised and reformatted much more quickly than a paper documents 
that must be re-typed. It is possible for editors and authors to 
suggest and make revisions more quickly by exchanging marked-up 
electronic versions of a document via the internet than by traditional 
means. Of course the bulk of the time required to publish is devoted 
to peer review, something that is unlikely to be speeded up by new 
technology alone. Thus time savings in electronic publishing, 


although likely significant, will be relatively marginal. 
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2. The Challenges 

On-line publication of scholarly works creates new 
opportunities due to the advantages it has over print publication. 
However at the same time it creates new challenges. In this section I 
identify the major challenges to be faced. While the proposal that 
follows in section three was composed with these challenges in mind, 
my intent is not to offer complete solutions to these problems in this 
essay, but rather to put them on the agenda of anyone planning an on- 
line publishing project. 

The temptation in a discussion of this sort is to pay almost 
exclusive attention to technological challenges. I discuss these, 
focusing in particular on the issue of document format. However the 
bigger challenges lie elsewhere than in technology; they lie in 
decisions about the social arrangements surrounding the use of 
technology. The distinction between these two kinds of challenges is 
especially important because the difference between the pace at which 
technology develops, “technological time” and the pace at which 
collective decision-making occurs about its use, "committee time", is 
considerable. If planning for on-line publication doesn't address the 


social arrangements in a way that is informed by direct experience 


with changing technology, any decisions that are reached will quickly 


be made obsolete by evolution of technology itself. Thus, I start with 
non-technological challenges in this section. 

The first set of challenges, and probably the most difficult of 
all to overcome, can be loosely grouped under the term “cultural”. 
We have all become comfortable with paper-based publishing and 
relatively unaware of the restrictiveness it imposes on the content and 
process of academic publishing. Organizational and commercial 
livelihoods as well as the reputations of individual scholars depend on 
the smooth functioning of the process. Thus there is good reason for 
pervasive apprehension about rapid implementation of on-line 
publishing. The primary advantage of on-line publishing--its 
tremendous flexibility--could be perceived as chaos and anarchy as 
easily as opportunity. The gap between technological time and 
committee time makes it difficult to build consensus around decisions 
about how to employ new technology before that technology is 
obsolete, a frustration that increases pressure to stay with the 


familiar. 


Several changes introduced by on-line publishing are likely to 


be particularly provocative to the culture of academic publishing. 
One of these is the increased dissemination of works prior to peer 
review. Indeed, it is possible that many works will receive wide 
readership without ever being subjected to peer review. Another 


change is that readers are less likely to physically possess copies of 
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scholarly works and are more likely to possess only hypertext links to 
documents stored virtually anywhere on the planet. Finally, there is 
likely to be much greater diversity in the practices of publishers as 
faced by both authors and readers. One journal might require authors 
to do all copy editing and submit papers via the internet in a specific 
electronic format, distributing the results freely. Another journal 
might go on-line with a completely traditional approach to processing 
manuscripts and recovering its costs. 

Certainly a major challenge presented by on-line publishing is 
economics. Today the efforts publishers and (sometimes) editors are 
mostly supported through the sales of subscriptions or books. It has 
been very difficult to carry over this cost recovery model to the on- 


line world because mechanisms for on-line payment have not existed. 


However, this particular problem is rapidly being rectified; payment 


for services over the internet should be commonplace by the end of 
1996. Likewise, software is maturing to the point that non- 
subscribers can be prevented from accessing documents. Probably 
the biggest challenge in this area is the risk of being wrong when a 
publisher changes cost recovery mechanisms. No reliable data 
currently exists on how much revenue will be generated by a 
particular kind of publication using a particular form of cost recovery 
on-line. It is unlikely that many journals could afford to gamble their 


annual budget on such a leap into the unknown. 


Another major challenge can be found in the legal arena, 
particularly with regard to copyright. The problem is not that 
electronic documents cannot be copyrighted—they fall under the same 


provisions as print documents. Rather the problem is that copying is 


much easier with an electronic document. This concern is heightened 
by (and is probably a cause of) the fact that the internet is notorious 
for widespread copyright violation. A more subtle problem is 
introduced by the issue of transfer of copyright during the publishing 
process. If pre-reviewed copies of an author's work have been 
widely disseminated and archived at multiple locales (perhaps without 
the author's knowledge), how can effective transfer of copyright take 
place once the document has been accepted for publication by a 
journal? 

Organizational challenges will occur with the shift to on-line 
publishing due, once again, to the flexibility introduced by the 
technology. Generally speaking paper publishing is divided into 
authors, editors and editorial boards, publishers (presses), readers, 
libraries, and auxiliary services (such as indexing). These same 
functions will exist with on-line publication, but they can be 
combined or separated in novel ways. For example, the proposal 
presented below recommends setting up a document server that 
functions as publisher, library, and indexing service without an editor 


or any ties to an editorial board. This should be possible on a very 
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low budget since dissemination, archiving, and indexing can all be 
automated for on-line publishing. The challenge for the field in 
general will be to find the right combinations of functions to serve the 
needs of all interests. 

Questions of equity create their own kind of challenge. Not 


everyone has equal access to the computing resources needed to 


participate in a system of on-line publishing. It is not as cheap and 


easy to get a good internet connection as it is to buy a book or a 
library card. By now most academics have access to the internet 
through their campuses. Yet even in this case there is an equity issue 
since not all campuses have the same speed of access or are willing to 
support all kinds of internet applications. Thus, on-line publishing 
must be conducted in a manner that uses widely available internet 


technologies. 


There are several major technological challenges to be faced 
in setting up a system of on-line publication. A couple of the more 
fundamental decisions seem to have clear answers at present. The 
first of these is the means of distribution. The internet has grown so 
rapidly and is now available to so many that it is clearly the superior 
choice over private on-line services or dial-up bulletin board systems. 
The internet carries many protocols which could be used for on-line 


publishing. However the world wide web is quickly supplanting 


older protocols such as the file transfer protocol (ftp) and gopher. 


The web is not a perfect medium for publishing scholarship on-line, 


but it much more suitable than any other candidate. Only by using 


web technology can the kind of flexibility discussed in section one be 
realized. Thus, the second basic decision has a clear answer. For 
the foreseeable future, on-line publication will take place using web 
servers on the internet. 

The choice of document format is the central decision to be 
made with regard to setting up a web server on the internet, since 
most of the labor involved is in converting documents into the 
selected format. Also, realization of many of the flexibility 
advantages noted above depend on the wise selection of document 
format. Yet at present, selecting a document format is likely to be 
the most controversial decision to be made due to the large number of 
different formats with loyal constituencies. Thus, I will consider the 
challenge of choosing document format technology in some detail. 

The native format of the web is Hypertext Markup Language, 
known as HTML. Yet HTML is certainly not the only viable 
candidate for storing scholarly works. Other formats in common use 
in academia include PostScript, Acrobat, TeX, Word, WordPerfect, 
Rich Text Format, and plain ASCII text. Each of these has strengths 
and weaknesses. I will illustrate the trade offs among formats with 


the polar opposites of HTML and Acrobat. 


HTML is based on a user controlled model. The user can 
determine how a document is displayed; for example, the size and 
type of fonts used. This allows the display to be optimized to the 
user's hardware and preferences. The user can easily copy and print 
documents in HTML, this format can even be read without special 
software because it stores most information as a simple ASCII text 
file. Because a HTML formatted document is stored as a text file, it 
is easily searchable and indexable with a wide variety of software. 
HTML is an open format, influenced by companies powerful in the 
field but not controlled by any one interest. It is quickly being 
extended to included a wide variety of multimedia elements. HTML 
is very much an immature format, however. Version 3.0, which 
incorporates advanced formatting like equations and footnotes, is still 
under development.° Moreover, while a simple HTML document can 
be created on any text editor, the software needed to make the 
creation of complex documents or conversion of existing ones 
convenient is still relatively crude. 

Adobe's Acrobat is a very different document format. It is 
based on a author/publisher controlled model. Acrobat strives to 
emulate a paper document and to appear identical on any hardware 


platform. The publisher has the option of locking a user out from 


* The specifications for version 3.0 of HTML can be found at 
http://www.hpl.hp.co.uk/people/dsr/html/CoverPage. html 


printing or copying a document in Acrobat format. Acrobat is owned 
and controlled by Adobe, a company with long experience in 
electronic publishing. While Abode freely distributes software to read 
Acrobat documents, it requires one to buy the software which 
converts documents written in a word processor to Acrobat format. 
Acrobat can display any formatting and document elements that can 
created be in PostScript, a sophisticated and mature page description 
format (and another Adobe product). Acrobat files are stored in 
binary format, containing all necessary fonts, graphics, and other 
formatting information. This makes them large and impossible to 
search with outside software.° 

While HTML is clearly the best choice for abstracts and for 
server documents such as help screens and forms (due to its 
simplicity and searchability), there is no clear choice between the two 
formats for research documents themselves. Acrobat might have 
more appeal for publishers, while HTML might be more convenient 
for readers. The two formats will coexist for the foreseeable future. 
Some web browsers (Netscape Navigator in particular) are currently 
being updated to include Acrobat reader software in addition to their 
native HTML capabilities. Further, both formats are being modified 
to more closely match each other. HTML is being extended to give 


© The Acrobat reader program and example documents can be retrieved from 
http://www.adobe.com/Acrobat/ 


the author more control over the way a document is displayed. 
Acrobat is being modified to include hypertext links to other 
documents like HTML. 


What of other possible formats for on-line documents? Plain 


ASCII text is a lowest common denominator approach and is really 


too limited in its capabilities to be extensively used. TeX is an open 
and text based format, but has few users in political science. 
PostScript is a proprietary format that has little software support for 
displaying documents on screen. Word processing formats like 
Word, WordPerfect, and Rich Text Format are, like Acrobat, 
proprietary and use binary files but have the advantage of being in 
common use by political scientists for document creation. Most word 
processing software does a relatively good job converting among 
these formats (although certainly not a perfect one), thus common 
word processing formats might be viable as a short term solution to 
document formatting. The least risky approach at present is to build 
a system which allows authors to submit documents in a variety of 
formats. However a more mature HTML, a more open Acrobat, or a 
combination of both is likely to be the practical range of choices for 


document format in the long run. 


The challenges discussed above are daunting. Taken as a 


whole, they would deter almost anyone from trying to simultaneously 


resolve all the tricky questions they pose, especially given the lack of 


experience with on-line publishing. Indeed this creates something of 


a dilemma. Since committee time moves so much more slowly than 


technological time, collective decision-making must anticipate 
technological developments in order to make rational decisions 
before technological time makes decisions obsolete. Yet it is difficult 
to deliberate about that with which one has no experience. The 
solution lies in gaining some experience with an on-line publishing 
project while (temporarily) avoiding some of the more difficult 
challenges. Then experience can inform the decision-making process 
which determines the path the project will take to maturity. The 
proposal that follows is intended to be this kind of project; a road 
map for getting from the experimental to the mature in the on-line 


publishing of scholarship in political science. 


3. The Proposal 

The objective of this proposal is to immediately begin to 
realize as many of the advantages of electronic publishing as possible 
while facilitating the transition to electronic publishing for all 
interests in the field. The project proposed here does not aim to 
solve the problems posed above. Instead it aims to generate the 
direct experience with on-line publishing required to resolve these 


problems. 


y 


A system for on-line publishing is discussed below as a three 
phase project. The differences among each of the phases is the 
amount of resources required and the level of technological and 
organizational sophistication needed. Recommendations are made on 


the kinds of functions and the nature of support required at each 


phase. Technological and practical issues are address more explicitly 


than in the earlier sections of this essay, receiving more attention than 
the social arrangements surrounding them. The process of quality 
control over research, basically peer review and copy editing, is kept 
largely distinct from the process of disseminating scholarship 
throughout the proposal. It is not assumed that only one such project 
will exist in the discipline. Indeed, on-line publishing in political 
science is much more likely to be made up of a series of interlinked 


systems. Here a single project is presented for the sake of convenient 


discussion. 


Phase 1: Abstract Server 

The initial phase is designed to get something useful on-line 
with as few resources as possible. The goals of phase one is to assist 
in the transition to electronic publishing in our discipline through 
establishing a useful service, building and sharing experience with 
on-line publishing, creating demand for access to on-line resources, 


and creating a supply of electronic documents. Given the limited 


resource requirements of phase one and the desire for rapid growth, it 
would be best the server was freely available to all users. 

The initial phase consists of a web server primarily devoted 
to publishing abstracts of scholarship. The abstract server would be 
open to the inclusion of political science scholarship of all natures, 
peer-reviewed and author-published; and in several formats, 
electronic or paper. Since abstract services already exist for works 
published on paper, the on-line abstract server would be particularly 
geared toward documents in electronic form and unpublished 
manuscripts such as conference papers. Yet the server should be 
open to abstracts from all kinds of works in order to build its 
database to a useful level. 


The abstracts stored on the server would contain hypertext 


links to the entire works when these works are stored on-line by 


authors or publishers. Alternatively, the abstracts would provide an 
address or citation for works that exist solely on paper. Electronic 
abstracts can be much longer and more complex than paper abstracts 
since the costs of disseminating additional length are drastically less. 
On-line abstracts should provide a detailed description of the work, 
including the source and nature of the data and methods used, where 
appropriate. Abstracts should also identify the nature of the work 
(e.g. conference paper, journal article, dissertation) and the format or 


formats it is available in (e.g. HTML, Acrobat, PostScript). The 


abstracts themselves should be HTML format, composed in such a 
way to be readable on a wide variety of web browser software. 


The emphasis in the initial phase is on collecting, storing, and 


publishing abstracts. Authors and publishers are expected to retain 


the responsibility for making their works available to readers, in on- 
line form, on paper, or both. This arrangement is designed to 
minimize the start up costs for the project (and the perception of 
threat posed by it to the existing publishing system) while providing a 
useful service to users. However it is certainly not the case that 
every author who wants to has the means to put their work on-line. 
Thus it should be expected that some authors or publishers will want 
to store manuscripts at the server site as well as abstracts. This 
should be allowed when no other means of making manuscripts 
available exists. However once storing works on the server becomes 
a widespread practice it moves the project into phase two—with 
significantly higher resource costs and institutional needs. 

Some quality control is vital, even in the initial phase of on- 
line publishing. There are two areas of particular importance in 
phase one: verifying the existence and availability of the works 


abstracted, and checking for their relevance to political science 


scholarship. The archivist/publisher’ of the abstract server will need 
to access each work to make sure that it is available in the form 
claimed and that it meets standards of relevance defined for the 
server. The verification workload for the archivist/publisher could be 
reduced by requiring the person submitting the abstract to supply a 
copy of the entire document at the time of abstract submission. 
Although review for quality is certainly appropriate in on-line 
publishing, it can be implemented separately from the establishment 
of an abstract server. 

Submission of abstracts should be convenient for authors or 
publishers that hold copyright to scholarly works. Copyright holders 
need to transfer to the server archivist/publisher only the right to use 
abstracts for the purposes on the server. No rights need be 
transferred with regard to the manuscripts abstracted. The abstract 
server should include a fill-out form for submitting abstracts. This 
could be supplemented by means of submitting abstracts via e-mail or 
even on paper. Authors should be encouraged to submit abstract to 
documents that are in a form easily accessible to users. Thus some 
limitations might be set on the electronic formats that qualify— 
although these should not be strict. Further, authors should be 


” Since the primary purpose of the project is to make documents publicly 
available, the persons running the project are collectively referred to as the 
archivist/publisher throughout the proposal. 
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discouraged from submitting works that are only temporarily 
available or that will be revised frequently. It should be the 
responsibility of the submitting author or publisher to notify the 
server archivist/publisher of the need to change or remove abstra 

The abstract server should include at least a simple searc 
function. Indeed, it might be most efficient to provide the user 
search form as the only point of access to the abstract archive. 
Depending on the sophistication of the search software employed 
searches could be done on the entirety of each abstract or restrict 
by the user to certain fields. 

It is likely that the abstract server will exist in the contex 
other on-line publishing efforts in the field. For example, severa 
journals have already begun to publish abstracts on-line. Also, 
Political Methodology section of the American Political Science 
Association has started a manuscript server.” It would be most 
convenient for a user of a general abstract server to search these 
sites as well. The abstract server should provide this capability 
currently available software. 

The abstract server should include links to utilities for it: 
users. One set of links should be to recommended world wide 
browsers and tutorials. Another set should be to reader software 


different electronic document formats--for example Acrobat and 


* It can be found at http://wizard.ucr.edu/polmeth/polmeth. html 
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PostScript. As the labor budget allows, it would be a good idea to 


expand the collections of links to utilities to a more extensive tutorial 
on getting the most out of the abstract server. 

The abstract server should be minimally resource intensive. 
Of course a reasonably fast, full time connection to the internet is 
required in addition to computer resources for the server software and 
database of abstracts. It is vitally important that the internet link be 
highly reliable and fast enough to meet demand. At present internet 
connection are not cheap: a moderately fast T1 connection costs 
roughly $1500 a month. This strongly suggests that abstract server 
use a campus network with an existing internet connection. 

The hardware and software required to establish a server are 
less of a problem than the internet connection. It may be possible to 
store the abstract server on an existing campus computer—largely 
eliminating these costs. By using a existing campus connection and 
computer the archivist/publisher has access to a staff to support them 
as well. Alternatively, a computer could be dedicated to the abstract 
server and linked to an existing network. World wide web server 
software is available for a wide range of computers including those 
running UNIX, Windows, and the Macintosh operating system. The 
server software required for the functionality level of the abstract 
server ranges in cost from free to a few hundred dollars. Besides a 


good network connection, web servers require a modern personal 
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computer or workstation. Most servers require ample memory. 
Storage space, however, should not be a problem, given that abstracts 
would be stored as simple HTML files. At a thousand words each, a 
thousand abstracts would occupy less than 10 megabytes of storage. 
If the abstract server is placed on an existing computer and 
network, labor constitutes the single significant cost of setting up 


shop. The efforts of someone experienced with web servers will be 


required to set up the server files, the search system, and the scripts 


for handling abstracts submitted via forms. However each of these 
are commonplace tasks and many software aids are already available 
for accomplishing them. The primary labor will be expended in 
assisting users and especially in verifying and maintaining the 
abstracts. It is impossible to anticipate the precise amount of effort 
required project until the rate at which abstracts are submitted is 
known. However the labor demands of an abstract server should be 
in the range from the part time effort of one person to perhaps two 
dedicated staff members. 


Phase 2: Manuscript Server 
The next phase will require addressing the issues of document 
format, transfer of copyright, and institutional arrangements for 


archiving documents in a much more substantial manner that phase 


one. The intent of the second phase is to provide a self-sufficient 
archive of on-line publications. 
The second phase of the project would be to shift to a 


manuscript server. This could take place about a year after the 


abstract server is operational--long enough to gain a following and 


develop resources for the second phase. Phase two is a transitional 
Stage, lasting perhaps six months to a year, between the abstract 
server and an on-line publishing system in its mature state. The 
abstract server would not be replaced in phase two. In fact it would 
be least disruptive to users if the abstract server remained as the 
access point to the entire project. 

With the second phase, the archivist/publisher would begin to 
solicit and accept entire documents as well as abstracts for the server. 
An important threshold is crossed with the active solicitation of 
research manuscripts for the server. Even though editorial and 
review efforts need not be increased from the abstract server, phase 
two is likely to be seen as more directly threatening the interests of 
traditional print publishers. At the very least, the project becomes 
much more important as an authoritative archive once the collection 
of manuscripts becomes a central feature. 

It would be appropriate for the manuscript server to set more 
restrictive standards for document formats. Given the growth of 


interest in electronic publishing using the world wide web during 


1995, the selection of document formats should be easier by 1996- 


1997. A variety of formats will certainly continue to exist. However 


the relative trade-offs among them and the relative market acceptance 


of each should be clearer. As noted in section 2, formats like HTML 
and Acrobat, separately or combined, should fit the needs of a 
manuscript server. 

The second phase of the project should also entail a shift 
toward greater responsibility on behalf of the archivist/publisher for 
assuring the availability of documents. To a large degree this will be 
a natural result of storing the documents on the server rather than just 
abstracts. It will be easier for the archivist/publisher to assure that 
these documents are available in phase two than in phase one because 
this system will no longer depend primarily on links to other sites for 
its documents. To assure availability it would be desirable in the 
second phase to begin offering delivery of the documents through 
means other than the internet. Printed copies could be made from the 
electronic archives. CD-ROM publishers may want to issues disks 
containing collections of documents (this has already occurred with 
several document archives). The technology even exists to 
automatically deliver world wide web documents by fax. 

Of course more detailed arrangements will need to be made 
between copyright holders and the archivist/publisher concerning 


rights to distribute documents in phase two. While no transfer of 


copyright is proposed for documents in phase one (which just 


requires the right to use the abstract), it will be necessary to transfer 
some rights over the documents in phase two. Closely related to the 
issue of rights is the issue of costs. On-line dissemination of 
documents without charge should continue to be the rule whenever 
possible. However delivery through other means would probably 
require some charges to recover costs. It will need to be made clear 
between the archivist/publisher and the author what the server system 
can charge for specific documents. 

The functionality of the server should be significantly 
enhanced in phase two. One major enhancement would be made 
through software changes. The abstract and manuscript files could be 
stored in a database management system which would allow for 
advanced searching by individual fields within each abstract. One of 
the primary advantages with a more advanced searching system is that 
it would allow users to filter the works viewed based on their status 
in the peer review process. Thus one user may wish to see all 
abstracts on a given topic, while another may chose to conduct a 
search only on works presented as conference papers, or only on 
those published by journals. Advanced searching features would not 
only be convenient for the user searching for research on a particular 
topic, but would additionally make possible systematic research on 


the manuscripts stored at the server. A database system would also 


aid the archivist/publisher in document maintenance. Although 


database management software which integrates well with web 
servers is at present rare and expensive, rendering it inappropriate for 
phase one, such products should be easily available by phase two. 

A second enhancement would be to include reader comments 
and author replies to documents stored on the server. The 
archivist/publisher would establish the means for submitting 
comments on particular works and would make the collection of 
responses available to the user. The response system could be either 
unmoderated, requiring almost no intervention by the 
archivist/publisher but allowing all comments to be posted, or (more 
likely) moderated, requiring some editorial effort to filter out 
irrelevant replies. 

The resource costs for the manuscript server would be 
significantly higher than those of the abstract server. The basic 
server hardware and software will likely have to be expanded. The 
implementation of database management system to store abstracts and 
manuscripts would be expensive and time consuming. The 
manuscripts themselves would occupy more storage than abstracts 
alone, very much more if a large file format like Acrobat is used. If 
demand for the system grows as anticipated, it may be necessary to 
dedicate an internet connection to the manuscript server. While costs 


for computer hardware and software generally decline over time, it 


should be expected that a substantially larger budget will be required 


for these items. In phase two the archivist/publisher will assume 
more duties in phase two than phase one, increasing labor 
requirements. It is unlikely that the project could be sustained by a 
single person working part time in phase two, requiring either a 
group of dedicated volunteers or a specific source of financial support 


for staffing. 


Phase 3: Advanced Features Server 

The third phase of the project represents on-line publishing in 
a mature form--with most of the technologies and organization 
necessary to realize the opportunities outlined in the first section of 
this essay. Its full implementation will provide answers to many of 
the challenges delineated in section two. 

The mature phase of the project would come perhaps 18 to 24 
months after its inception as an abstract server. Since the technology 
and institutional arrangements surrounding on-line scholarly 
publishing will be in a state of flux over that time, it difficult to draw 
a specific picture of this mature phase. Also, there will probably be 
many publishers of scholarship on-line with their own servers by this 
time, leading to a system of interconnected servers rather than the 


monolithic server proposed here as a model. However, some 
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recommended functions and roles can be identified for an advance 


features server, whether it be composed of one or many entities. 


The archivist/publisher function should be supplemented by 
an editor/editorial board function. If the server itself is to become a 
source of peer-reviewed publication then an editor and board must be 
associated with it. It would probably be more desirable, however, to 
keep these functions somewhat separate. Thus existing journals and 
other publishers may want to use the server to distribute archive their 
works, keeping the editorial and review functions in-house. Even in 
this case, the archivist/publisher of the server will need close ties and 
frequent communication with each editor. 

Since editorial and reviewing functions incur substantial costs 
the advanced features server will need to be able to recover these 
costs. As noted earlier in this paper, there is a great deal of 
flexibility in cost recovery models where on-line publication is 
concerned. Proper institutional and technological arrangements will 
need to be in place for cost recovery before the advanced features 
server can become a reality. At the very least, the server should be 
able to limit access to subscribers for certain files, charge per item 
retrieved, and carry advertising... 

The support for authors should be greatly expanded by phase 
three. The advanced features server can be a promoter of scholarly 


writing designed for on-line publication as well as means of 
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dissemination for it. The server should make available tutorials on 


document composition and details on submission requirements and 


procedures for various publications. It could take an active part in 
promoting the use of political science scholarship outside of the field. 
This phase of the project should widen the interactively of the 
server. If phase two experiments with publishing responses to some 
manuscripts, this can be expanded in phase three. The advanced 
features server could host discussions on works as a standard feature. 
The advanced features server should make available, and assist in the 
creation of, advanced electronic documents. The technology required 
for multimedia web documents incorporating advanced graphics, 
sound, and video is currently under development. The server of phase 


ree should be designed to take advantage of this technology. 


Conclusion: Implementation 

Each successive phase of the project will require more effort 
to implement. Yet the project is designed so that the initial effort is 
relatively small. To demonstrate this I have initiated phase one of the 
project described above. Political Science Manuscripts (PSM) is a 
world wide web server located at http://www.trenton.edu/~psm. 
PSM is hosted by the Department of Information Management of 
Trenton State College, and maintained by myself. It is currently 
accepting, indexing and making available abstracts. PSM is designed 


to fully implement the requirements of the abstract server as 


discussed above. It is my intention that Political Science Manuscripts 


will implement phase two of the project discussed above as soon as 
resources permit. 

I do not contend that implementing the project outlined in this 
paper is sufficient to realize the opportunities of on-line publishing in 
political science while overcoming the challenges. However I do 
maintain that by taking advantage of widely available technology in a 
fashion open to all it can build the experience necessary to inform the 


decision-making that needs to be done. 
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When Waves Collide: The Meeting of the New and Old Women's Movement in 


Switzerland 


Lee Ann Banaszak 
Pennsylvania State University 


ABSTRACT 


Women's movements in the United States and other European countries are usually 
described as consisting of two historically distinct waves which differed in organizational 
structures, tactics and goals. Switzerland is unique because the first and second wave 
movements overlapped. In the 1960s and 1970s, the first wave of the Swiss women's 
movement was still pursuing the enfranchisement of women as the second wave began to 
mobilize. This paper argues that the second wave affected the tactics, issues, and ultimate 
success of the first wave during the battle for the vote and the post-suffrage period. The 
conjunction of the two waves created an environment which allowed continued gains in equal 
rights and the promotion of women in politics. The result was a women's movement which 
continued to make great strides even in the 80s and the 90s as women's movements in many 
other Western democracies were fighting retrenchment. This case has implications for the 
understanding of the American women’s movement and the influence of cycles of protest. A 
comparison of the Swiss and American first wave women’s movements suggests that the 
problems faced by the U.S. movement after 1920 resulted from the specific structure of 
political opportunities and not from the splits within the movement. It also illustrates that 


already established social movements are not immune to the influence of newly emerging 


cycles of protest. 
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When Waves Collide: The Meeting of the New and Old Women's Movement in 
Switzerland 


INTRODUCTION 

Women's movements in industrialized democracies have often been characterized as 
consisting of two waves (Lovenduski 1986; Randall 1987). The first wave in each country 
typically began during the late 1800s and early 1900s and was concerned with passing woman 
suffrage legislation and eliminating barriers to women in education, occupations. and the 
ownership of property. The second wave emerged during the 1960s and 1970s and was 
characterized by an emphasis on women's liberation, reproductive rights, and challenging the 
broader features of patriarchal society. In almost all advanced industrialized countries, the 
first wave ebbed decades before the arrival of the second. Among Western women's 
movements, Switzerland is unique in that the first and second wave movements overlapped. In 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, the first wave of the Swiss women's movement was still 
actively pursuing the enfranchisement of women when the new women's liberation movement 
began to mobilize. 

Because Switzerland’s second wave existed during the last years of the suffrage 
movement and affected both its struggle for the vote and its activities after the enfranchisement 
of women, it provides a good example of how cycles of protest shape existing movements 


Most of the literature on the influence of cycles of protest on other political actors have 


focused on how movements early in such a cycle affect movements which develop later 


(Meyer and Whittier 1994; Snow and Benford 1992; Tarrow 1989). New social movement 
research (see, e.g., Offe 1985; Touraine 1981) and some analyses of the women’s liberation 
movement (Freeman 1975; Randall 1987) argue that second wave women’s movements had 
their origins in the socioeconomic circumstances and rising cycle of protest of the 1960s. 
Ryan (1992) and Taylor (1989, 1990) maintain that the first wave also formed a historical 
precedent for the second in the United States, providing symbols, goals, tactics and activist 


networks. A few researchers have suggested that influence could occur in the opposite 
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direction: older movements might be influenced by newly emerging cycles of protest (Tarrow 
1994; Meyer and Whittier 1994). However, they do not provide any in-depth analysis or case 
studies. The Swiss women’s movement provides an excellent opportunity to examine such 
effects. 

In addition, a comparison of the Swiss and American women’s movements and their 
relationships to cycles of protest also provides a better understanding of the abeyance of the 
first wave in the United States after the adoption of woman suffrage (Taylor 1990, 1989). 
Most historians argue that the decline of women’s rights organizations after the Nineteenth 
Amendment was caused either by the divisions within the movement over the Equal Rights 
Amendment (Lemons 1973) or by the general atmosphere of anti-communism and 
conservatism which occurred in the late 1920s and 1930s (Deckard 1983; Nasstrom 1991). I 
argue instead that both the divisions within the movement and the specific manifestations of 
anti-women’s movement feeling in society and politics can be traced to the connections 
between the American woman suffrage movement and the Progressives. The first wave of the 
U.S. women’s movement had strong ties to the Progressive movement which made great 
strides during the 1910s and early 1920s. As a result, much of the public discourse was 
dominated by progressive issues, ultimately dividing the women’s movement after 1920. 
Moreover, after 1925, the first wave suffered from its ties to Progressives as a backlash 
against progressive advances developed. In Switzerland, the collision of first and second 
waves created a very different history of the women's movement after the adoption of woman 
suffrage in 1971. Here first wave activists went on to successfully tackle other women's rights 
issues. 

This paper examines the interaction between the two waves of the Swiss women's 
movement, comparing it to its counterpart in the United States after 1920. I explore how 
much the new Swiss women's movement affected the goals, tactics and success of the older 


movement in its fight for woman suffrage and in later campaigns for an equal rights 


amendment and women's equity in politics. I begin with a general description of the Swiss 
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suffrage movement and compare its activities and experiences to those of its American 
counterparts. I then provide three extended examples of how the first wave movement was 
affected by the rise of the second wave. The first example shows how the new women’s 
liberation movement affected the tactics of the first wave in the battle for suffrage in 
Switzerland. The second compares the attempts of Swiss first wave activists to acquire an 
Equal Rights Amendment with the activities of American activists after 1920. The third 
example explores how attempts to place women in politics were affected by the existence of a 
second wave activists. Finally, I conclude by discussing the implications of the Swiss case for 


our understanding of the American women’s movement and for social movement theory. 


A COMPARATIVE LOOK AT THE U.S. AND SWISS WOMEN’S MOVEMENTS 


If one looked only at their achievements, the Swiss and American women’s movements 
could not be more different. Woman suffrage came very late in Switzerland -- on the national 
level in 1971 -- but a few cantons prohibited women from participating in local elections until 
1990. The first canton to enfranchise women -- Vaud -- did so only in 1959, long after 
woman suffrage was an established fact in most European countries. In contrast, 90 years 
before, the territory of Wyoming became the first polity to allow all women to vote in all 


elections. Between 1869 and 1920, other states following suit, either fully enfranchising 


women or giving them voting rights in major elections . Thus, while the United States was 


not particularly early in adopting woman suffrage (twelve European countries had already 
enfranchised women by the time the Nineteenth Amendment was ratified), state-level 
variations enabled some American women to become the world’s pioneer voters of their 
gender. 

If Switzerland was late in enfranchising women, it was quick to adopt an Equal Rights 
Amendment. Within four years of their enfranchisement, Swiss women activists launched an 


initiative petition to bring a constitutional amendment on equal rights for women before the 
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Swiss electorate. Swiss voters approved this amendment in 1981, despite the continued 
disenfranchisement of women in several cantons. In contrast, the battle for an Equal Rights 
Amendment in the United States has been long and unsuccessful. Although Alice Paul and the 
National Woman's Party began to lobby Congress for such an amendment in 1923, it was not 
until 1972 that Congress adopted the ERA with the 2/3’s majority needed to send it for 
ratification to the states. However the amendment stalled during the ratification process: by 
the 1982 deadline, only 35 states had ratified the amendment and there seemed little hope that 
further extending the deadline would lead to ratification. 

Despite these differences, both the first and second waves of the Swiss and American 
women’s movements shared similar histories, ideologies, and organizations. The origins of 
both first waves lay in middle-class charitable clubs and, to a lesser extent, in the development 
of women's trade unions and working women's organizations. While the 1848 convention for 
women’s rights in Seneca Falls usually marks the beginnings of the U.S. women’s rights 
movement, women’s activism had already found its expression in benevolent associations, the 
temperance movement, moral reform organizations, missionary societies, antislavery groups, 
and working women’s clubs (Scott 1984, 1991). In Switzerland, various women’s 
organization also formed in the first half of the nineteenth century, although the first women’s 
organization to promote women’s rights -- the Association internationale des femmes -- was 
not founded until 1868. The purpose of the first Swiss women’s organizations was also to 
conduct charity and moral reform work, or support the interests of working women (largely 
within the growing socialist movement). Most of the charitable or moral reform organizations 
which developed during these years were connected to the moral reform movement led by the 
British Josephine Butler who focused on laws regulating prostitution and considered questions 
of women's rights of secondary importance (Banaszak forthcoming, Lovenduski 1986:26). 


Nonetheless, some of the these early charitable associations became the first Swiss women's 


organizations to fight for women's rights. For example, the "Union des femmes," one of the 
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first women's moral reform organizations in Genéve held occasional open discussions of 
women's rights (Woodtli 1983: 68). 

Similarly working women’s clubs, women’s unions and socialist women's organizations 
contributed to the burgeoning women’s rights movements of both countries. In the United 
States, women’s unions and the Working Women's Association were created in the 1800s to 
fight for better working conditions and pay for women workers. These organizations remained 
active in the United States, even after 1900 (Deckard 1983). In Switzerland socialist women’s 
clubs and working women’s unions developed alongside the moral reform movement, 
contributing to the rise of first wave feminism. In 1868 Marie Goegg-Pouchoulin founded an 
independent women's organization to support the "Internationale Friedens und Freitheitsliga." 
Two years later, the first unions representing women employees were formed; the first 
socialist women workers’ organizations were created in 1885 (Woodtli 1983). In Switzerland, 
these organizations were closely tied to male-dominated unions and socialist organizations 
which argued that the cure for gender inequities was a socialist revolution (see, e.g., Bebel 
1950 [1883] and Engels 1973 [1883]). Thus, even though working women's groups and 
socialist organizations were the strongest supporter of the enfranchisement of women between 
1910 and 1929, the coming socialist revolution or concrete advances for women workers were 
often given higher priority than women’s rights. 

Generational change altered both the American and the Swiss first wave, albeit in very 
different ways. Between 1890 and 1910 many of the first women who fought for suffrage in 
the U.S. died. They were replaced by a new generation of leaders who emphasized new forms 
of organization and tactics and moved away from a natural rights justification for suffrage to 


one based on the unique contributions which women voters could make (Kraditor 1981). 


Divisions emerged within this new generation. Alice Paul and the National Woman’s Party 


advocated more militant tactics and partisanship, while Carrie Chapman Catt and the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association preferred nonpartisanship lobbying and less aggressive 


forms of protest. 
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In Switzerland, changes within the socialist movement itself increased the similarities 
between the moral reform and socialist wings of the early women’s movement. By the 1950s 
the socialists had abandoned their more radical and anti-capitalist ideology and were becoming 
increasingly similar to main-stream middle class groups (Gruner 1977). These changes 
transformed the relationship of socialist women to the suffrage cause. Socialist women 
entered the more middle-class Schweizerisches Verband fiir Frauenstimmrecht (SVF). the only 


women's organization devoted solely to achieving the franchise. In addition, in 1957 the 


women's group of the Social-democratic party joined with a number of charitable and religious 
women's organizations to create a working group to coordinate women's rights activities on 
the national level. Despite the existence of a single suffrage organization, Swiss activists 
disagreed on many aspects of the suffrage struggle. Some women (particularly those linked to 
moral reform or religious groups) argued that public education was the best way to achieve 
women’s voting rights and that the purpose of the franchise was to allow women to fulfill their 
traditional roles as mothers, philanthropists and supporters of the church. Those from socialist 
backgrounds were more open to protest activities and did not base their support for suffrage on 
women’s difference. 

Thus, the divisions within the post-World War II suffrage movement in Switzerland 
mirrored those which occurred in the United States between 1910 and 1920; activists in both 
countries disagreed on the appropriate use of protest and the justification for suffrage. Despite 
these similarities, however, some differences remain. In the U.S. the tactical divisions 
between activists resulted in an organizational split within the movement while in Switzerland 
both tendencies remained within the decentralized SVF. Most importantly, however, the first 
wave of the Swiss women’s movement started later and lasted longer than in the United States, 
which meant that different historical factors intervened. For example, both first waves 


experienced a period of dormancy before the achievement of women’s voting rights’, but the 


immediate causes and timing of these periods of hibernation differed. The lateness of the 
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Swiss suffrage movement, in particular, had important consequences for the post-suffrage 
women’s rights movement. 


Post Suffrage Developments. The achievement of constitutional amendments granting 


women the vote did not lead Swiss and American women’s rights activists to rest on their 
laurels. Indeed, first wave activists immediately began to use their new found rights to 
women’s benefit. In both countries, activists fought against laws discriminating against 
women. They also fought to get women into politics, both as informed and active voters and 
as elected and appointed officials. Finally, both movements continued to work for an equal 


rights amendment. Despite these similarities, though, the Swiss and American movements 


faced very different historical contexts which affected their post-suffrage activities and 


achievements. 

The first wave of American activists achieved voting rights for women with the support 
of Progressive forces and many suffrage activists were themselves adherents to some of the 
many and varied beliefs which are sometimes characterized as Progressivism’. Many 
Progressives -- including a large proportion of suffrage activists -- believed that once women 
obtained the vote, they would be the driving force for these reforms. Thus, in addition to the 
issues mentioned above, a large proportion of the suffrage activists (including Carrie Chapman 
Catt and her newly formed League of Women Voters) turned their attention to the achievement 
of progressive goals. The National Women’s Party (NWP), on the other hand, decided to 
concentrate solely on equal rights for women through the revision of state and local laws which 
discriminated against women and the adoption of state and national Equal Rights Amendments. 

This continued advocacy of progressive causes by many first wave activists had two 
effects. First, as progressive first-wave activists began to fight for protective legislation for 
women (which they saw as one means of ameliorating social ills), their opposition to an Equal 
Rights Amendment hardened and eventually caused a schism between them and the NWP. 
Second, the post-suffrage period was characterized by greater conservatism which placed 


Progressives and their legislation increasingly on the defensive (Banks 1981; Deckard 1983: 
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Skocpol 1992)*. As the Progressive movement waned, so did support for women’s rights. It 
was not until the rise of the second wave of feminism in the 1960s that these issues resurged in 
importance. Swiss women, for better and worse, had no Progressive movement with which 
they could ally. Instead, their post-suffrage historical context was profoundly affected by the 


development of the second wave of the women's movement. 


The Second Wave. Since the second wave played such an important role in the post- 
suffrage activities of Swiss first wave activists, it is important to compare the U.S. and Swiss 
second waves as well. While the importance of first wave activism in the rise of the second 
wave is debated in the U.S. (Ryan 1992; Taylor 1989, 1990), the blossoming “cycle of 
protest” of the 1960s also played a role in both countries’ second waves of feminism. Civil 
rights groups, the New Left and the peace movement affected the rise of the “younger” branch 
of the American women’s liberation movement (Freeman 1975). In Switzerland, the student, 
peace and New Left movements played a similar role in the development of the 
Frauenbefreiungsbewegung (FBB). These other movements affected the rise of the second 
wave in two distinct ways. First, second wave women participating in these movements were 
spurred to feminist activism by the chilly climate they found there. In the U.S., women within 
the Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee, the Socialist Workers Party and Students for 
Democratic Society found themselves limited to traditional roles; their concerns about 
women’s status were ridiculed or ignored (Freeman 1975; Ferree and Hess 1985; Ryan 1992). 
Similar events occurred in Switzerland; despite an egalitarian philosophy within the student 
movement, many women activists felt that they were relegated to second class positions and 
that women's issues were not taken seriously (Hungerbihler 1984; Voegeli 1986; Frauen 
Befreiungs Bewegung 1983). For example, Hinn (1988: 204) argues that the poor reception 
of women's issues at the SDS Congress in Frankfurt of July 1968 had a mobilizing effect on 
the Ziirich FBB. Second, as Freeman (1975) notes in the American case, these movements 


also served as a resource base for the second wave, providing such things as communications 


networks and opportunities to develop organizing skills. In Switzerland, many second wave 
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activists began their activity in the student movement, adopting its organizational structures, 
ideology and tactics in the creation of the women's liberation movement. 

Students of the American women’s liberation movement will notice that I have focused 
almost exclusively on only one part of the movement. In the U.S., scholars (Deckard 1983; 
Ferree and Hess 1985; Freeman 1975; Ryan 1992) have generally divided the women’s 
movement into two, although the terminology for each wing has varied (i.e., young vs. old, 
moderate vs. radical, collectivist vs. bureaucratic, or mass movement vs. small group). The 
younger wing of the U.S. women’s liberation movement was “more loosely structured 
networks of women in the community, struggling for feminist goals outside of the 
conventional political system, through ...media-directed actions, and efforts to construct more 
egalitarian relationships in their personal lives (Ferree and Hess 1985: 48).” On the other 
hand, the second wave in the U.S. also included a wing which utilized more formal 
organizational structures to pursue its goals through conventional politics. 

One major difference between the two countries is that the Swiss second wave activists 


did not develop an old, moderate, bureaucratic, mass movement sector largely because the 


existing first wave organizations already filled this position’. Rather, the second wave of the 


Swiss women's movement consciously distinguished itself from the first in its organizational 
Structure, ideology, and use of tactics, resembling the younger, radical, collectivist, small 
group wing of the U.S. second wave. The hierarchical structure of the first wave women's 
movement was denounced by second wave activists who favored consensus decision-making by 
the entire group and rejected the idea of leaders (Hungerbihler 1984) . Moreover, many 
activities of the second wave occurred outside of organizations altogether; for many issues, 
informal working groups of activists arose and then dispersed when the group was no longer 
needed (Michel-Adler 1986). 

The Swiss women's liberation movement also incorporated a different ideology and 
stressed different issues than the first wave. While the traditional women's movement largely 


worked within the political system, the new women's movement questioned the existing 
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political structure. In their eyes the system, designed and dominated by men, required 
fundamental change in order to liberate women (see, e.g., OFRA 1986). Thus, the second 
wave of the women's movement sought to create alternative political, social, and economic 
institutions which promoted feminist values such as group decision-making and communitarian 
cooperation. Second wave activists also believed that the need for fundamental change 
extended into women's personal lives as well (Voegeli 1986). As a result, topics which 
hitherto had not concerned the old women's movement -- such as the division of labor within 
the family, the availability of birth control or abortion, the use of gene technologies, and 
domestic violence against women -- became important issues for women’s liberation movement 
activists. 

The second wave aiso utilized new forms of political action, preferring to remain an 
outsider in conventional politics. Second wave activists favored demonstrations, street theater 
and autonomous local projects instead of influencing elected officials or political parties. This 
choice of tactics reflects the second wave's rejection of the conventional political system. 
Because the philosophy of the second wave of the women's movement emphasized the need to 
alter the political system, the new women's liberation movement tried to maintain its autonomy 
and refused to compromise with the system in order to achieve partial gains. On those 
occasions when the second wave participated in conventional politics, they preferred the role 
of the opposition. For example, the new women's movement ran initiative campaigns on 
issues not supported by the government or other political parties -- such as for abortion rights 
(1971) and for the protection of motherhood (1977). Similarly, second wave activists 
campaigned for public office through Progressive Organisationen der Schweiz (POCH) and 
various women's lists. Even in the course of political campaigns and service in elected office, 
these groups opposed many aspects of the Swiss political system. 

Thus, the divisions within the second wave in the United States appear as splits 


between first and second wave activists in Switzerland. This collision of the first and second 


waves had positive effects on the post-suffrage struggles of first wave activists. However, 
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before we examine these effects in more detail, it is worth exploring the influence which the 


Swiss second wave had on the struggle for women’s enfranchisement. 


THE SECOND WAVE’S IMPACT ON THE STRUGGLE FOR SUFFRAGE 


The unique conjunction of the first and second waves in Switzerland produced a 
dynamic unusual in Western democracies, indeed in most countries in the world: the second 
wave of the women’s movement existed during the last three years of the battle for women’s 
voting rights. The mere presence of the second wave does not necessarily imply that it had an 
effect on the first wave women fighting for the vote. Indeed, the interactions between the two 
waves were conflictual from the start, suggesting that the influence of the second wave on the 
first would be minimal. Nonetheless, despite minimal contact and divisions between the two 
sections of the movement, the second wave had a positive influence on the agenda and 
activities of the first wave women activists. 

Even before the founding statement of the Frauen Befreiung Bewegung (FBB) ushered 
in the second wave, a number of second wave activists joined together to protest the activities 
of the first wave (Woodtli 1983). As one first wave activist told me, when the Zirich woman 


suffrage organization gathered to celebrate their 75th anniversary, future FBB women: 


came in with a megaphone, climbed on stage and disturbed the celebration. They said 
over the megaphone: "75 years working for suffrage is no reason to celebrate.” They 


were disturbed that we had dressed up and were celebrating. (Interview, January 15th. 
1988)° 


Indeed, the second wave continually leveled two criticisms against first wave activists. 


First, they argued that the first wave was too complacent about their disenfranchisement, using 


only weak and ineffective tactics in their struggle for the vote. For example, Organisation fiir 
die Sache der Frau (OFRA) characterized the first wave as weary ("erlahmte") and said that it 
did not deserve the characterization of movement (OFRA 1986: 3). Similarly, when the first 


wave activists picked the campaign slogan “For women's sake, a male yes” ("Den Frauen 
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zuliebe ein mannliches Ja") for the 1970 Zirich suffrage referendum, second wave activists 
complained about its deferential tone (Michel-Adler 1986). Second, FBB women also argued 
the first wave’s preoccupation with voting rights was misguided; winning the vote would not 
alter the poor situation of women (Frauen Befreiungs Bewegung 1983). 

The reaction of suffrage activists to the new women’s liberation movement was 
similarly critical. On the one hand, first wave activists generally felt that the actions of the 
second wave were disruptive, naive and misplaced. For example, Ziirich activists were 
annoyed and aggravated at the young women for the unnecessary interruption of their 
anniversary festivities. Moreover, my interviews with first wave activists revealed that many 
felt the actions of the new women’s movement were too lawless and provocative. For 
example, when FBB women joined one of the first wave’s suffrage parades in Ziirich, they 
chose to march down unauthorized parade routes and engage in street theater much to the 
chagrin of the first wave organizers. Woodtli, herself a first-wave activist, best sums up the 
attitude suffrage activists had about the second-wave’s confrontational tactics: "these young. 
fresh, dear peace disturbers were always there. They favored actions which helped them gain 
publicity-- overwhelmingly distorted [publicity]" (1983: 207, emphasis in original). ’ In 
addition, first wave activists viewed the younger movement as "only a short-lived passion”® 
or having “no constancy or continuity” because of their unwillingness to engage in more 
conventional activities or to coordinate with the traditional women's organizations. Thus, the 
first wave women generally disagreed with and disparaged the new movement's methods and 
ideology. 

On the other hand, first wave activists also felt a need to incorporate younger women 
into their movement. “We tried to talk to these women...We wanted to show that we 
understood the younger women” (Interview, January 15, 1988). For example, the Zirich 
suffrage activists reacted to the disruption of their celebration by trying to engage the younger 


women in a dialogue and encouraging them to join the suffrage organization. While these 


attempts (and others) never succeeded in incorporating FBB women into the suffrage 
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organization, the second wave activists occasionaliy participated in specific first wave events 
such as torchlight parades or campaign strategy meetings (Michel-Adler 1986). 

The largest and most significant coordinated action between FBB and first wave women 
was the one national demonstration for woman suffrage. held in 1969 and known as the March 
on Bern. Although in the end neither the suffrage association nor the FBB officially supported 
the march, activists from both groups organized it. The mobilizing event was the federal 
government’s announcement that it would sign the European Human Rights Convention 
(EHRC), but only with some special provisos -- one of which would exempt Switzerland from 
the clauses on the political rights of women (Ruckstuhl 1986). This decision angered both first 
and second wave women's activists. However, their diverse reactions illustrate their disparate 
beliefs and tactics. 

The national suffrage organization did not support or approve of the idea of a protest 
march. In a special meeting of the SVF, a majority of delegates rejected a national 
demonstration as too aggressive. In a separate meeting of the working group which 
coordinated the women's rights activities of first wave women's organizations, the presidents 
of the SVF and several other first wave women's groups expressed fear that a demonstration 
would get out of control. Instead these leaders discussed sending a delegation to the Federal 
Council, holding a press conference or organizing letter campaigns. However, some local 
sections of the SVF (most notably those from Ziirich and Basel) disagreed with these tactics 
and worked to orchestrate a nationwide demonstration with FBB women. In the end, some 
suffrage leaders stood in the demonstration while others joined in a separate meeting across 
town and a hastily organized lobbying effort at the parliament building. 

[n contrast, women from the new women's liberation movement strongly supported a 


protest march and initially helped to organize it. Their attitude towards the question of the 


Human Rights convention also showed an unwillingness to compromise: 


Together with the Zurich women of this [suffrage] movement we drafted a 
resolution to the Federal Council, and it said that we would stop at nothing to 
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prevent the signing of the Human Rights Convention. (Quotation from FBB- | 
activist in "Die Protest-Frauen", Ziiri-Leu, Feb. 6, 1969:20) 


Despite the coordination between some first and second wave activists, disagreements 
occurred over the specifics of the demonstration. At the last minute some FBB women | 
announced that they would not participate because Parliament would not to be in session and a 
demonstration in front of an empty parliament building was senseless (Ruckstuhl 1986: 138). 
Moreover, differences in tactics were clearly evident during the March itself. When both 
groups found themselves before the Bundeshaus in Bern, a few second wave activists tried to 
seize the microphone from the scheduled speakers and held a short sit-in on the tram tracks 
(Woodtli 1983). These events bothered first wave activists, as written records and my 
interviews indicate. 

The significance of the March on Bern is highly debated. Some activists argue that it 
became the impetus for government action, while others argue that it was only one occurrence 
among the numerous actions that lead to the enfranchisement of women (c.f. Woodtli 1983; 
Ruckstuhl 1986). Nonetheless, two factors speak to its importance in the overall battle for the 
vote. First, it was the only national demonstration for woman suffrage in the 70+ years of the 
first wave movement. Second, soon after the demonstration and other actions by first wave 
activists, the government announced its intention to hold a referendum on a woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment. This amendment was ratified in a 1971 referendum. 

Nonetheless, the presence of the women's liberation movement did affect the 
orientation of the first wave women's movement towards certain tactics and issues during its 
last years. The woman suffrage movement had engaged in some limited protest actions -- like 
the 1953 Genéve protest of referendum results, the 1959 Basel teacher's strike, and torchlight 
parades in Ziirich and Basel -- long before the advent of the women's liberation movement. 
Therefore, one cannot say that the second wave introduced the concept of militant action to 
first wave activists. However, the presence of the FBB did move debates about 


demonstrations and confrontational action from a few local areas to the national level. 


Previously, protest events were rare and only sponsored by a couple of the many local suffrage 
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sections. The presence of the second wave movement coincides with the first time that the 
national organization considered a national protest. In addition, 1969 was also the first year 
that the Ziirich and Basel suffrage sections -- two of the more confrontational local suffrage 
groups -- ever planned a protest outside of their local area. Thus, if the second wave did not 
introduce militant tactics to the first wave, they contributed to their wider consideration. 

My interviews with Swiss suffrage activists also indicate that several of the more 
traditional suffrage activists altered their personal opinions of the FBB and protest tactics as a 
result of the March on Bern. For example, one first wave activist explained her initial 


reaction about the demonstration: 


That was in 68 the time of the ...new women's movement, and it was the first 
time that something entirely new occurred...demonstrations and disruptions like 
at the Ziirich suffrage organization anniversary celebration. I must say, that I 
couldn't originally decide about the March on Bern. I was also afraid; I had 
heard about the events in Ziirich and I thought my God! (Interview with first 
wave activist, March 21, 1988) 

[In spite of her concerns, this particular activist eventually chose to participate and even 

decided to bring her family. During the interview she showed me several pictures of her 


family participating in the rally and reminisced: 


There before the Bundeshaus, we had small whistles, and we whistled. And the 

police were also there with riot gear, guns and water pistols, and at one point | 

went up to one and said: “Why are you here? Are you afraid of us? ... Go 

home and don't waste the nice day, we're not going to do anything.” 

(Interview with first wave activist, March 21, 1988) 

These two quotations suggest that her participation in the March on Bern inspired a 
greater willingness to be confrontational. Nor was her reaction unique. While a national 
march protesting the activities of the government would have previously appalled most 
suffrage activists, the presence of the women's liberation movement (and, perhaps, other new 


social movements) enhanced convictions that protest against the government was acceptable 


and even necessary (Voegeli 1986). Thus, although first-wave organizations did not adopt the 


FBB’s positions, the presence of second wave changed the political discourse and attitudes of 


first wave activists. 
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MAINTAINING THE MOMENTUM: THE POST-SUFFRAGE PERIOD 


The confluence of the first and second waves in Switzerland had a second consequence 
beyond increasing the willingness of first wave women to consider new tactics and new issues 
in the fight for the vote. First wave women's movements in the United States and Europe 
generally faced periods of abeyance where survival of movement organizations became the 
overriding issue after achieving the right to vote (Evans 1977; Taylor 1989, 1990; Randall 
1987). However, the first wave of the Swiss women's movement was able to sustain their 
mobilization and make significant headway on several important issues. Thus, while the U.S. 
and Swiss first wave activists shared many of the same concerns after the adoption of women’s 
voting rights, the U.S. movement was increasingly unable to win any battles while the Swiss 
movement was fairly successful. 

In the United States, the failures of the post-suffrage first-wave have been blamed 
either on divisions and conflict between social and equity feminists (Lemons 1973) or on the 
growing national conservatism (Deckard 1983; Nasstrom 1991). A comparison with 
Switzerland suggests that both of these factors are related to the influence of Progressive 
movements at the time. Moreover, it was not mere conflict between feminists per se that 
affected the U.S. movement so profoundly. For in Switzerland, the conflict described in the 
battle for women’s voting rights -- among activists within the first-wave, and between the first 
and second wave -- continued in the post-suffrage period (although the different groups were 
able to coordinate on some actions). Instead, the American post-suffrage women’s movement 
was hindered by their connection to progressivism which focused many activists’ attention on 
other issues, reduced support for feminist causes, and, as progressivism waned, inspired a 
counter-movement against feminists. In contrast, the rising women’s liberation movement in 
Switzerland (and the cycle of protest in which it occurred) provided concrete support for 


women’s rights, inspired first-wave activists to further activity, and created an atmosphere 


which made political parties and the government more responsive to their goals. The 
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differences between the two movements are best illustrated by comparing post-suffrage first- 
wave activities in two cases: the fight for an equal rights amendment and actions to place 

more women in political office . 


The Equal Rights Amendment. The attempt by some first-wave activists in Switzerland 


to acquire an equal rights amendment soon after the adoption of a national amendment 
enfranchising women, and before all cantons had followed suit, was aided by the presence of 
second wave activists. The second wave activists were important in several ways. First. they 
provided a population which could be mobilized when needed. This was important because 
the Swiss first wave, like its American counterpart, was divided on the issue of an equal rights 
amendment. The impetus for the amendment came from discussions of first wave activists at 
the fourth Swiss Women's Congress held in Bern in 1975 (Ruckstuhl 1986: 268). Although an 
equal rights amendment initiative campaign was endorsed by the congress, it did not receive 
the full support of the first-wave women's movement. Like the March on Bern, many of the 
women's organizations including the SVF (now renamed Schweizerischer Verband fir 


Frauenrechte) refused to support the initiative campaign, arguing that such an amendment went 


: 
too far in pushing equality ~ and that some differences between men and women should be 


maintained. Nonetheless, some first wave activists, mainly from Zirich and Basel, decided to 
continue with the initiative campaign anyway. 

Second wave activists boycotted the congress (Michel-Adler 1986). Nonetheless, they 
soon became actively involved in collecting signatures for the initiative despite their skepticism 
about the utility of legal venues for creating equality (Hungerbihler 1984). Their activity 
proved important because the greatest obstacle to the amendment was gaining the requisite 


number of signatures to bring the issue to a vote: 


we had a lot of trouble getting the 50,000 signatures to place the issue on the 
ballot ... it was a difficult campaign (Interview with first wave activist, June 9, 
1988) 

In fact, the initiative managed to garner only 57,000 valid signatures. Since the constitution 


was altered two years later to require 100,000 signatures for a constitutional initiative, any 
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delays might have been fatal to the amendment. Thus, the contributions of second-wave 
activists occurred at an important juncture for the amendment. 

However, the existence of second-wave activists also played an important part in the 
decisions of the government and traditional women’s organizations to eventually support the 
amendment. Although the SVF and other first wave women’s organizations refused to support 
the initiative petition campaign, most changed their mind by 1981, the year that the Equal 
Rights Amendment came to a vote. In addition, the second wave played a role in spurring the 
government to endorse the initiative (albeit with a slight rewording). This government support 
was particularly important since initiatives it opposed usually failed (Hertig 1984). The 
government’s approval of the Equal Rights Amendment did not derive from a pro-feminist 
agenda. Rather, it was connected to an abortion rights initiative which second wave activists 


had introduced in 1971. As one of the first-wave activists I interviewed argued: 


the national government...worked very hard against abortion, and when it came to the 
Parliament, they realized they had to do something for women, so they supported the 
Equal Rights Amendment. (Interview with first wave activist, June 9, 1988) 


Even if the trade-off was not as explicit as this and other activists believed, the presence of the 
second wave provided a political context of where other demands for women’s rights were 
being made, and where the proposals of the first-wave activists looked less radical. Thus, the 
second wave played an important role at two crucial points in the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

In the United States, the battle for a national Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) was 
unsuccessful. The fight began in the 1920s with the efforts of the more radical wing of the 
suffrage movement, the National Women's Party (NWP) headed by Alice Paul. After 
reorganizing in the wake of women’s enfranchisement, the NWP unanimously adopted a 
resolution in 1923 to pursue an Equal Rights Amendment (Becker 1981). This resolution 


engendered considerable conflict as first-wave women connected with social progressivism 


found two goals came into conflict: protective legislation and equal rights for women. As a 
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result, the NWP quickly found that most other first-wave organizations like the League of 
Women Voters, the Women’s Trade Union League, and the National Consumers’ League 
opposed the amendment (Becker 1981; Lemons 1973). As in Switzerland, the introduction of 
an equal rights amendment resulted from the actions of a small minority and exacerbated 
existing divisions among first-wave organizations. However, the Progressive movement 
strengthened splits within the movement and created a counter-movement opposing women’s 
rights. While the split between social feminists and equity feminists (for definitions see Black 
1980, 1989) always existed in the women’s rights movement, the Progressive movement and 
its close ties with suffrage organizations forced the issue of protective legislation to the top of 
the women’s movement's (and the public) agenda. The Progressives portrayed women as 
needing the club of government regulation to protect them against powerful monopolies 
(Kraditor 1981). Because the Progressive movement was at its peak in 1920, political parties 
and even the women’s movement itself largely found themselves reacting to progressive issues 
and discourse. This dominance of the progressive frame split the first wave for over 30 years 
after women won the vote (Sklar 1986). 

The participation of women’s groups in the Progressive movement’s battles for the 
creation of protective legislation for women and children, the Sheppard-Towner Act, and 
women’s minimum wage laws also produced a backlash from those groups most hurt by this 
legislation (see Lemons 1973: 209-225; Skocpol 1992). In the late 1920s, women’s 
organizations were tied to Bolshevism by the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Medical Association among others (Lemons 1973: 209). While the rising tide of 
conservatism which washed over the U.S. in the late 1920s would certainly have hurt the cause 
of equal rights amendment in any case, the fact that women were tied to progressive causes 


helped to make them a special target of those groups who saw their interests threatened by 


social progressivism. Thus, women’s groups suffered even more as the Progressive movement 


declined after 1924 (Banks 1981) and during the following era of conservatism because of their 
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association with the Progressive movement, an alliance which had aided the suffrage cause (see 


Banaszak forthcoming). 


lecting Women to Public Office. The other goal shared by first wave women in both 


countries was increasing women’s representation in government. As in the case of the Equal 


Rights Amendment, both Swiss and U.S. first-wave activists considered similar tactics to 


increase the representation of women, but were divided over the proper course of action. Yet, 
Swiss activists managed to make greater strides, not just in achieving higher representation of 
women in elected office'*, but also in the number and size of actions they staged. Many of the 
tactics which they considered were attempted (with varying success). The question of 
women’s representation also became a significant issue in the public discourse. Moreover, 
even though first wave Swiss women were divided, they still managed to cooperate on a 
number of actions. Second wave activists affected Swiss success in this area by facilitating 
actions considered by first-wave activists and creating a political environment more 
sympathetic to the issue. 

Many of the suggestions for increasing women’s representation in politics which have 
surfaced in advanced industrialized countries since the 1960s were considered by first-wave 
activists in the United States. As early as 1920, the League of Women Voters and the 
National Women’s Party (which disagreed vehemently on most issues) both supported 
increasing the number of women in politics (Becker 1981; Lemons 1973; Young 1989). For 
example, in 1924 the NWP mounted an extensive “Women for Congress” campaign throwing 
all of its support behind 10 women candidates in the hopes of creating a women’s bloc (Becker 
1981). When it became clear that women were not gaining access to party positions, 
suggestions for a separate women’s party or quotas for women within existing parties surfaced 
in the National Women’s Party and the League for Women Voters (see Lemons 1973: 95 & 


109; Becker 1981; and Young 1989: 51). However, first wave activists did not attempt to 


implement any of these tactics. Instead, the two organizations continued to utilize the same 
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methods for increasing representation: voter education (largely a League tactic) and 
endorsement of women candidates (Lemons 1973; Becker 1981). 

The latter tactic created divisions within the first wave because women activists often 
found their solidarity for women conflicting with their political views. For example, the NWP 
refused to support women candidates unless they were also supporters of the equal rights 
amendment (Becker 1981: 99-104). The League of Women Voters often found its own 
members rejecting its recommendations on women candidates in favor of their party loyalties 
(Young 1989, 73). Thus, even though both major organizations endorsed supporting women’s 
candidates for increased representation, other issues had higher priority and these divided 
women when it came to determining how to increase representation. 

Overall, the attempts to create greater women’s representation in the post-suffrage 
period were largely unsuccessful in the United States. Of the ten women supported by the 
NWP’s “Women for Congress” campaign, not a single one was elected. Moreover, women’s 
representation remained small and stable. In the 1920s, no more than 50 women ran for 
federal office at any one time and most were minor party candidates (Lemons 1973). At the 
peak of women’s representation in Congress, there were only 9 women representatives. Until 
the 1940s, women held less than 3% of the seats in state legislatures (Darcy, Welch and Clark 
1994). 

In Switzerland, both first and second wave activists were frustrated by the slow inroads 
which women made into elected office. However, coordination over this issue was difficult 
because women's individual party affiliations came into conflict with their desire to see more 
women serve in elected positions. This problem was particularly acute for first wave women 
belonging to bourgeois or religious parties (particularly the CVP, FDP, and SVP). Because 
center and right parties nominated fewer women than socialist or environmental parties, these 
women often had to abandon their party affiliations to support women candidates. In fact, 


friction between middle-class first wave women and left-leaning women over support for 


specific women candidates has erupted several times. For example, a major controversy 
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erupted at the SVF annual convention in 1988 which almost split the organization; the 
president of the organization had openly supported a male FDP candidate over a woman who 
ran for the Socialist party. 

Nonetheless, first and second wave women were able to coordinate several efforts to 
improve the status of women. The first of these began as a suggestion of a first wave activist 


at the 1975 Swiss Women’s Congress for a quota system within parties. When both party 


neutral first wave organizations and political parties did not react, the activist formed a 
separate women’s party in Ziirich to run candidates for the national parliament. The party list 
and supporters included both first and second wave women (Benz-Burger 1987). Similarly, in 
June 1991 the Berner Stadtparlament passed a motion to introduce a 40% quota for women in 
that body ("Frauenquote fiir das Berner Stadtparlament, Tages-Anzeiger, June 11, 1991). 
While the motion had the support of the Social Democrats, it passed only with the help of 
women from the bourgeois parties. Although these women were unwilling to vote for such a 
motion, they chose to abstain, thereby permitting the motion to pass. More recently, in the 
wake of the defeat of Christiane Brunner for a Federal Council position, a shadow council 
called "Frauenbundesrat -- vom Schatten in die Sonne” was created. This council includes 
women from both waves and all political parties. Among its demands are the institution of a 


50% quota for Nationalrat seats (“De Heiri lernt’s Fiirchte”, Emma, 1993 (6): 79-81). 


Swiss women’s groups have been fairly successful with these activities. Between 1971, 
the year national voting rights were granted to women, and 1987, women’s representation 
increased two and 1/2 times, from 5% to 13.5% (Ballmer-Chao 1990). Moreover, 
considerable media attention has been given to the issue of women’s representation. In 
addition, both the government and political parties have debated the question of how to 
increase the number of women in political office. By almost every measure, Swiss women 
were more successful than their American counterparts in increasing women’s representation 


during the post-suffrage period. Second wave activists have been important to that success. 


They provided the impetus for some of the actions to increase women’s representation, such as 
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the Bern quota law. They also served as a potentially mobilizable group for such actions as 
the 1975 Ziirich women’s party. Perhaps most importantly, their presence has made political 
parties and the government more receptive to women’s demands for greater representation. 
Thus, both the U.S. and Swiss women’s movements considered the same types of tactics and 
experienced the same divisions in trying to achieve greater representation for women. 
However, in the U.S. the issue of greater representation languished while in Switzerland great 
strides were made. 

Some might argue that comparing the 1920s U.S. women’s movement to the Swiss 
movement in the 1970s and 1980s is inappropriate and that the better comparison is the U.S. 
and Swiss second waves. But the Swiss success cannot be completely attributed to its second 
wave either. While other European countries, like Germany, also experienced increased 
interest in electing women in political office in the 70s, Switzerland is unique in the extent to 
which that interest has involved coordination between women in center and religious parties as 
well as women of the left. In most European countries, it is primarily women on the Left who 
have focused on separate women’s parties, quotas for women, or the number of women 
nominated onto party lists. Women in the more traditional political parties have refused to 


support quotas and coordinated efforts to increase representation across party lines is rare. Not 


so in Switzerland. The difference, I argue, is that the women in Swiss center and right parties 


are first-wave activists. Although not all were members of the Swiss woman suffrage 
Organization, most participated in one of the women’s organizations which were active in the 
fight for suffrage. Thus, both first and second wave mobilization around this issue occurred 


simultaneously, and at times each wave has inspired the other to greater activity. 


CONCLUSION 
The meeting of the first and second wave's of the women's movement in Switzerland 
was a unique event which had a positive effect on the Swiss women's movement as a whole. 


Despite deep divisions within the first wave and between first and second wave activists, these 
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women were able to cooperate on a number of issues: woman suffrage, equal rights, and 
women in political office. They organized demonstrations, legislation, and initiatives. On the 
elite level, first wave women in elected office broke with their parties to support increasing 
women’s representation. These events generated extensive publicity on women's issues, 
inspired legislation to reduce the inequalities women face, and perhaps most importantly 
created a sense that movement participation affects the political process. This is particularly 
impressive in an era when other women's movements suffered serious setbacks. 

These successes cannot be attributed solely to the second wave movement which is 
relatively small in comparison to its counterparts in the U.S. or other Western European 
countries (Gruner 1983; Kriesi 1986: 344). Rather, I argue that the conjunction of first and 
second wave activists created a political environment where first wave activists did not have to 
retrench after they were enfranchised. Like the National Women's Party in the U.S., some 
Swiss first wave activists were prepared to continue the fight for women's equality by pursuing 
an Equal Rights Amendment. While the National Women's Party and other Western first 
wave women's movements encountered a hostile political environment after women were 
enfranchised, Swiss suffrage activists found an ally in the second wave. 

Nonetheless, it is important to realize that the cooperation between the first and second 
waves was limited. Coordination was only possible on equality issues, which have always 
been important to the first wave. The second wave issues which require changes in lifestyle 
and the political process have not elicited support from the more traditional first wave. 
Moreover, even when first and second waves agreed on an issue, they often disagreed on the 
action to be taken. As a result, straightforward cooperation between first and second wave 
activists was rare, although there were periods where divisions were overcome, because 
constellation of available allies or the attitudes of the government towards women’s issues 
created opportunities for concerted action. 


Thus, the comparison of the U.S. with Switzerland suggests that the abeyance of the 


first wave after 1920 originated not from divisions within the movement but from constraints 
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imposed by the political environment. In the fight to increase women’s representation in office 
and acquire an Equal Rights Amendment after 1923, the first wave of the American movement 
was tied to a declining cycle of protest. By the 1920s, the Progressive movement was 
suffering under increasing political constraints. Not only had the rise of anti-communism 
closed many doors to Progressives but their own success in the first two decades had 
engendered a strong backlash of interests who had suffered under progressive advances. 
Moreover, the divisions within the U.S. women’s movement were exacerbated by the 
Progressive movement. The traditional alliance with Progressivism encouraged some first 
wave activists to pursue protective legislation after the Nineteenth Amendment was adopted. 
By framing the question of equal rights in the context of protective legislation, existing 
divisions were intensified and became inflexible. Thus, both the divisions and the rising 
conservatism blamed for the decline of the US first wave women’s movement derive from its 
connection to the progressive cycle of protest. 

The Swiss example also has several implications for the understanding of the social 
movements, particularly for cycles of protest. Researchers have tended to focus on the 
influence which protest cycles have on later movements (Meyer and Whittier 1994; Snow and 
Benford 1992; Tarrow 1989). A few, however, have suggested that existing political actors 
might also be affected (Tarrow 1994; Meyer and Whittier 1994). The conjunction of the first 
and second waves in Switzerland indicates the many ways a rising cycle of protest influences 
existing social movements. First, they may make existing activists more open to previously 


unconsidered tactics or issues (as were first wave activists during the March on Bern). 


Second, a new cycle of protest may provide a new ally (or opponent) for existing movements. 


affecting their political opportunities at particular points in the political process. Third, the 
rising cycle of protest may influence other political actors, particularly political parties and the 
government, by changing the way they view existing movements. With the rise of new 
movements, these actors may be more open to the ideas of existing movements (see also 


Tarrow 1994: 98). 
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Finally, although Tarrow (1994) suggests that existing movements adopt tactical 
innovations proven useful by rising social movements, the case of the Swiss women’s 
movement was somewhat different. There, the rise of the second wave did not so much create 
evidence of a new tactic’s usefulness as focus on the possibility of an existing tactic. Some 
Swiss suffrage activists had already utilized protest demonstrations at the local level. The rise 
of the second wave provided added attention to this tactic as well as a larger constituency to 
advocate it. Moreover, in both the American and Swiss case, the reaction of existing 
movements to cycles of protest was related to the divisions within the movements. The Swiss 
suffrage movement organized a nation-wide demonstration and the American first wave 
focused on protective legislation not because the movement as a whole was reacting to new 
opportunities, but because the opportunities created by existing or developing cycles of protest 
encouraged and empowered certain groups within the movement. Thus, understanding the 
effects which rising cycles of protest have on existing organizations or movements requires 
that, as we focus on political opportunities, we abandon the concept of a singular, unified 


movement and examine the interplay between opportunities, decision-making, and divisions or 


subcultures within the movement. 
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ENDNOTES 

[ define these major political elections as either the right to vote for presidential electors or, in the one 
party Southern states (see V.O. Key 1977), the right to vote in primary elections. 

In the United States, the period between 1896 and 1910 was labeled “the doldrums” because suffrage 
disappeared from the public agenda. In Switzerland. the depression and World War II supplanted women’s voting 
rights as the pressing issue of the day. 

Progressivism is characterized by a number of different and often conflicting ideas so much so that 
some (Rodgers 1982; Filene 1970). argue against the existence of a single Progressive ideology. Nonetheless, 
many suffrage activists agreed with one or more of the tenets usually included under this rubric including a belief 
in government reform, the correction of societal ills, and the dangers of unchecked business monopolies. 

* Skocpol (1992) argues that the decline in progressive legislation was itself a result of the decreasing 
power of women’s organization, resulting from the realization that women voters did not necessarily align 
themselves behind this agenda. 

A second difference between the U.S. and Swiss second waves was the influence of international 
feminism on the development of the second wave. While the U.S. women’s liberation movement was unaffected 
by international events, largely because it was one of the first to develop, events and ideas in the United States 
and other European countries affected the second wave in Switzerland. For example, several scholars of the Swiss 
women's liberation movement note that the writings of feminist authors like Simone de Beauvoir (Michel-Adler 
1986) and Betty Friedan (Woodtli 1983) influenced Swiss women activists. 

° Interviews cited in this article were conducted by the author with first wave activists between December 
1987 and August 1988. For more information about the interviews and sampling procedure see Banaszak (1989. 


forthcoming).. All quotations from interviews and German-language materials are translated by the author. 


The original German read "immer waren diese jungen, frechen, lieben Stérenfriede dabei. Sie 


beliebten die Aktionen und verhalfen ihnen zu publicity -- worwiegend zu einer verzerrten.” 


* Quoted from the minutes of the January 27, 1969 meeting of Vorstand of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 
Schweizerischen Frauenverbaende fiir die politischen Rechte der Frau available at the Gosteli Stiftung, 
Worblaufen. The original German read “nur ein Strohfeuer.” 

” From an interview with a first wave activist, January 15, 1988. 

'° The original German read "Zusammen mit den Ziircher Frauen dieser [Stimmrechts] Bewegung fassten 
wir eine Resolution an den Bundesrat, und darin stand, dass wir kein Mittel scheuen werden, um die 
Unterzeichnung der Menschenrechtskonvention zu verhindern.” 

'! Many first-wave feminists in the United States fought for protective legislation for women (Lemons 
1973, Skocpol 1992; Taylor 1989), while in Switzerland they also became involved in autonomous projects such as 
houses for victims of domestic violence (Hungerbiihler 1984: 20) . Because these activities are not directly 
comparable, I will focus on ERA and women’s representation in politics. Nonetheless, that many U.S. suffrage 
activists pursued progressive issues while Swiss activists worked on traditionally second-wave projects is a sign of 
how important these two movements were to the discourse and activities of the first wave. 

2 Woodtli (1983: 220-1) notes that they used the word “Gleichmacherei.” 


'S Part of the difference in women’s representation is, after all, highly related to the electoral system 


(see Randall 1987). 
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There is clearly a link between historical memory and German 
foreign policy. But the nature of that link is far from obvious. 
The legacy of the German catastrophe has overshadowed the 
international role of the Federal Republic since its founding. 
But has historical memory has actually shaped the trajectory of 
German foreign policy? That policy, a skeptic might argue, has 
been mainly determined by forces outside German control. The FRG, 
embedded in a tight-knit set of institutions, its power dwarfed 
by that of the United States, has had little real freedom of 


action. From this perspective, historical memory has mattered, if 


at all, only on the margin. Yes, the skeptic might concede, 
reflection on history and its lessons has informed German foreign 
licy discourse. One chancellor after another has justified his 
licies as a break with a disastrous past. But justification is 
not explanation. Why not let structure - the constraints posed by 
the international constellation of power and institutions - do 
the explanatory work? Why bring a fuzzy concept like historical 
memory into the study of German foreign policy? 

There are two possible responses to the skeptic, one more 
radical than the other. The first, moderate response acknowledges 
the salience of international constraints in the German case. For 
most of the postwar period, the Federal Republic has been 
embedded in a bipolar European order, dependent on the US for its 
security and anchored in NATO and the EC. However, the proponent 
of historical memory might continue, structure is indeterminate: 
international constraints do not obliterate national choice. A 
complete explanation of German foreign policy should explore the 
roots of German choices and the effects of historical memory upon 
them. This response does not meet the skeptic head-on. It 
acknowledges the salience of structural constraints rooted in 
international institutions and the balance of power. It simply 
insists that those constraints do not dictate the exact content 
of particular policy choices. Most advocates of a structural 
approach would not take issue with this. 


A second more radical response, which I outline in this 
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A final section discusses the relevance o 


historical memory as a source of German power in the 1990s. 


Power and Historical Memory: An Analytical Framework 


Any effort to sort out the effects of historical memory on 
power cannot sidestep difficult definitional issues. The 


definition of power that one adopts delimits those possible 
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effects. Three contrasting approaches to power in international 
relations - the materialist, the idealist and the situational - 
est three very different roles for historical memory. 
The materialist approach rules out a role altogether. If 
power is defined in terms of relative economic and military 
capabilities, historical memory cannot be one of its sources. 
National leaders may sometimes articulate historical accounts of 
the origins of a particular constellation of power. They may more 
often invoke the lessons of the past to legitimate the use of 
national power, ie. to justify particular foreign policies. 
Advocates of a materialist approach to power, then, acknowledge a 
discourse about the legacy of the past and its implications for 
the present. But they consider that discourse little more than 


alk irrelevant to the actual balance of power. Memory 
e 


is no source of power in its own right. The leading structural 
approaches to international relations - neorealism and 
neoliberalism - tend toward this view.* 


The idealist approach to power posits a very different role 
for historical memory. Its conception of power as the capacity to 
shape the identities and interests of actors makes historical 
memory one of its key sources. Identities and interests grow out 
of reflection on the past and its lessons; historical narratives 
constitute legitimate actors and legitimate claims. Advocates of 
an idealist approach to power do not deny the existence of 
material constraints on state action. But they argue that the 
power to shape narratives - to determine collective memory - is 
the power to transform those constraints. Reflectivist approaches 


to international relations posit a strong link between the power 


+ The classic texts are Kenneth Waltz, Theory of 
International Politics (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1979) and 
Robert O. Keohane, After Hegemony. Cooperation and Discord in the 
World Political Economy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1984). 
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rights abuses and provide economic aid. 


proach to power suggests an important 
r nistorical memory. Reflection on the past and its 

s rceptions of international constraints, 
ects of an asymmetric balance of material 
resources. Here, historical analogies are central. Recent work on 
analogies has highlighted their effects on decisionmaking - on 
how leaders compare problem situations with antecedents and draw 
particular policy conclusions.*® But historical analogies can 
shape perceptions not just of policy options but also of power. 
The invocation of past international constellations often 


suggests parallels concerning the capacity of stat 


ct 
O 


crucial outcomes in the present. And the perception of power can 
anslate into power in practice. The analogy of the Cuban 

Ss an example. For many years, US fears of 
engthened the position of autocratic regimes in 
Latin America. The Cuba analogy, justified or not, made U 

leaders more accommodating of dictatorships than they would have 
been otherwise. At least through the mid-1970s, historical memory 
reinforced the perception of alternatives to alliance with the US 
and proved a source of leverage for autocratic regimes. 


The situational approach rejects the materialist view that 


historical memory never shapes the balance of power. It also 
rejects the idealist view that historical memory is always a 


crucial source of power. Power, as defined here, is often linked 
with reflection on the past but never fully constituted by it. 
Whether historical memory is one of its sources is an empirical 
question, not a theoretical one. It depends on whether historical 
analogies inform the perceptions of national leaders and on 


whether those perceptions, in turn, alter the effects of a 


> See, in particular, Richard Neustadt and Ernest May, 
Thinking in Time: The Uses of History for Decision-Makers (New 
York: Free Press, 1986); and Yuen Foong Khong, Analogies at War. 
Korea, Munich, Dien Bien Phu, and the Vietnam Decisions of 1965 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 
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se studies, this section sketches its general outline and 
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1. Interwar analogies colored US perceptions of Germany’s postwar 


position. Comparisons between the post-World War I and post-World 


War II eras had some inherent plausibility. In each case, German 


4 


defeat had ended an unsuccessful bid for European h 


1egemony. A 
severe settlement had followed, including the imposition of 


reparations and the annexation of German territory. The 1920s and 
1930s had seen a German nationalist reaction against the West and 
a reversion to seesaw diplomacy. The specter ct such a 

inted US policymakers after 1945. Here, two 


Thea 


u 
articular were salient: Versailles and Rapallo. Th 
aty of 1919, the harsh postwar settlement that had 


sparked a vehement anti-western reaction, was reminder of the 


volatility of German nationalism. The Rapallo Treaty of 1922, a 
German-Soviet cooperation accord that sent shock waves through 
western capitals, attested to the German capacity to play East 
against West - as did the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. Fears of a 
possible revival of German nationalism and turn to the East can 


be discerned in the outlooks of the major a 


Q # 


toward the Federal Republic, presidents, se 


These analogies, it might be objected, were flawed. 
Aggressive German nationalism between the wars had many roots. It 
was a result not just of Versailles, but also of the stab-in-the- 
back legend linking Weimar’s democratic leaders with Germany’s 
humiliation and of the twin economic shocks of hyperinflation and 
depression. These other factors were not present after 1945. 
Moreover, after two exhausting wars and crushing defeats, the 
potential for aggressive German nationalism had greatly 
diminished. Fears of another Rapallo, too, were certainly 
overblown: the legacy of Hitler’s brutal Russian campaign all but 
ruled out close German-Soviet cooperation in the decades after 


World War II. And an emergent bipolar order made a German turn to 
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the East extr ly unlikely, 
or not, however, these analogies 


toward Germany through 


2. Interwar analogies were a source of German power in the 


context of a particular issue, German unity. In the context of 


controversies surrounding German unity, interwar analogies made 
US leaders accommodate German interests than they 
would have |} tt} . The German division and the annexation 


lent comparisons with Versailles 


through self-determina 
pursue that goal might produce an anti-we 
backlash increased US willingness to accommodate German national 
concerns. The problem of German unity also gave the Rapallo 
analogy greater salience. Through its con of the GDR, the 
USSR held key to any future German settlement. The specter of 
a possible German turn eastward in pursuit of reunification made 
US leaders more likely to consider FRG positions in developing an 
overall western approach to the problem of Germ 
One ] e that the experience of 
hegemony ; redoubled US eagerness to bind 
Republic deepened the German division in 
the process. ie early 1950s, the US made western integration, 


not reunification, its top priority. Anchoring the FRG in NATO 


and the EC promised both to balance Soviet power and contain any 


future German aggression. In the 1960s and 1970s, the United 
States made detente, not German unity, its top priority. Dropping 
reunification from the East-West agenda promised to improve 
superpower ties and eliminate a source of cold war conflict. 
However, while US leaders were eager to pursue both policies - 


first western integration and later detente on the basis of the 


8 


not practically impossible. Valid 
remained a leitmotif of official 
shaped perceptions of the European constellation and the German 
position in it. 
| 
the Eastern Territories 20d 
Rapallo greater salience. The Basic Law of 1949, drafted under 
illied supervision, committed the Federal Republic to the goal of : 
t 
| 
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German division - they were reluctant to impose their preferences 
on Bonn. The historically-charged fear of a German break with the 


West and turn to the East helps to explain why. 


3. A less restrictive balance of power created a significant 
range of German choice amid both the cold war and detente. The 
reluctance of US leaders to impose their preferences on their 
German counterparts left the latter with a significant range of 
policy choice. During the cold war of the 1950s, Adenauer’s 
priority of western integration was not the only path open to 
Bonn. German leaders were in a position to press for Four-Power 
talks as a precondition for German integration into western 
political and security institutions. During the detente of the 
1960s and 1970s, there was an alternative to Brandt’s 
normalization of relations with the Soviet Union and its allies 
on the basis of the status quo: German leaders were in a position 
to continue to refuse de facto recognition of the GDR, slowing 
progress towards East-West detente in the process. In both cases, 
a US reluctance to impose policy priorities created a significant 
range of German choice. 

It is true, of course, that German choices remained 
circumscribed by structural constraints. For example, the 
constellation of institutions and material resources effectively 
precluded a German turn to the East - the fears of contemporaries 
notwithstanding. The pressure for a western orientation was 
immense at the height of the cold war. And with the onset of 
superpower detente, German leaders could not afford to maintain 
their confrontational anti-Soviet stance. Still, in each case, 
German leaders enjoyed more leeway than the balance of resources 
suggests. They were in a position to choose between different 
foreign policy priorities: between western integration and Four- 
Power talks in the 1950s; and between active dialogue with the 


Soviet Union and gradual efforts to improve ties with the East 


without de facto recognition of the GDR in the 1970s. 


| 


then shows 


integration 
traight forward 
explanation. Germany was economically and 


Republic was a creation 


the outbreak of 


United States or against 


otect 
Within this constellation, one might 
p 


Ss strong supp for integration with: 
was no more than insight into necessity. The German option for 
membership in the western alliance, the upshot of the Western 
Treaties of 1952-54, was dictated by international constraints. 
Arnulf Baring, for example, calls it "the only possible and 


reasonable choice at the time."® 


Arnulf Baring, "Germany, What Now?" in Arnulf Baring 
(ed.), Germany’s New Position in Europe. Problems and 
Perspectives (Oxford: Berg, 1994), p. 7. See also Christian 
Hacke, Weltmacht wider Willen. Die Aussenpolitik der 
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The following two sections explore the cases of western 
integration and the new Ostpolitik in more detail, presenting the 
evidence for the argument outlined above. Each section first 
sketches the parsimonious balance of power argument and some of 
the puzzles it leaves unresolved. It SM how the 
architects of US policy toward Germany embraced historical 
analogies; how those analogies were a source of German power in 
the context of the unity issue; and how they opened up a wider 
range of German choice than the balance of material resources | 
suggests. Finally, each section argues that this significant 
range of choice allowed the lessons of history, as perceived by ) 
Adenauer and Brandt, to shape the trajectory of German policy. 
Adenauer and Western Integration 
adenauer ana western integration 
in the early 1950s 
lance of power 
tarily prostrate in 
1945. The Federal NS of the western allies 
in their zones of occupation in 1949; it remained occupied and 
deprived of its sovereignty through 1955. Over that period, its 
economy was weak and its armed forces non-existent. The cold war, 
which reached its height after SM the Korean War, 
reinforced German dependenc 
a potential Soviet threat. 
= 


There is compelling evidence that US leaders were determined 
1 Republic into western political and 

Ss But the chief postwar architects of US 

rd Germany, including Dean Acheson, John Fost 

rge Kennan and John McCloy, were wary of impo 

a course on their German counterparts. Western integration, it 


was realized at the time, would undermine the prospec 


ct 


s r 
German settlement with the Soviet Union. Thrusting it on the 


Germans, JUS leaders believed, might weaken German ties with the 


West and spark a turn to the East. As US High Commissioner in the 
Federal Republic, McCloy argued in February 1950 that the "desire 
for [a] unified Germany represents [a] basic German aspiration 
and that unless we identify ourselves with that aspiration we 
will permit [the] Soviets to make agitational and propagandistic 
capital at our expense."’ Three years later, authoritative 

policy guidelines of the Eisenhower administration reached a 
Similar conclusion: "If the West Germans concluded that the West 


had blocked unity on reasonable terms, it would strain their 


relations with the West and endanger their pro-Western 
orientation."* 


Such concerns seem puzzling given the asymmetries in the US- 
German relationship at the time. German economic and military 
dependence on the United States was greater than at any 
subsequent juncture. In retrospect, their appears to have been no 
alternative to rapid integration within the West. In practice, 
however, American perceptions of a particular policy problem, 


German unity, loosened the constraints facing German leaders. 


Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Berlin: Ullstein, 1993), 


p. 64 


McCloy to Acheson, February 24, 1950, Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1950 (Washington: US Government Printing 
Office, 1980), vol. 4, p. 603. (Hereafter, FRUS). 


> "Statement of Policy by the National Security Council," 
August 17, 1953, FRUS 1952-1954, vol. 7, p. 512. The NSC document 
argued that the US might have to risk an outcome of German 
neutrality as part of a reunification settlement. Ibid, p. 517. 
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On the centrality of interwar analogies in the thinking of 
US policymakers, see Thomas Alan Schwartz, America’s Germany. 
John J. McCloy and the Federal Republic of Germany (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1991), esp. pp. 295-309. 


‘° For Kennan’s August 1948 memorandum, 
2, p. 1295. On this theme, see also McCloy’s 
dated April 25, 1950, FRUS 1950, vol. 4, pp. 
postwar view of the German situation, George 
1925-1950 (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 196 


1948, vol. 
to Acheson, 
For Kennan’s 
nan, Memoirs 
415-448. 
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pointedly asked "Will the Germans start to bargain between East 


and West?" and speculated that "If the Germans would combine 
again with Soviet Communism as they did in the fall of 


combination could sweep Europe." Dulles continued: "T 


f a Soviet-German alliance would be so certain that 


O 


doubtful indeed whether there would be any organized 
resistance."** Such concerns seem fanciful in retrospect given 
the emergent bipolar order. They reflected an assessment of the 
balance of power colored by interwar experience. For Dulles, and 
for Acheson, his predecessor as Secretary of State, the specter 
of a German turn to the East had two policy implications: 


it 


buttressed a determination to anchor the FRG in the West; and 
creased a readiness to accommodate German national concerns 
through the pursuit of a German settlement with the USSR.~ 
The US perception of German freedom of action with respect 
to the unity issue, reinforced by historical analogies, loosened 
the international constraints facing German leaders. Given 
American readiness to accommodate German national aspirations, 
the FRG was in a position to insist on Four Power talks on 
reunification as a precondition for western integration. For 
example, had the German leadership insisted that the allie 
explore the possibility of such talks in response to the S 
Note of March 1952, it seems likely that the US would h 
complied. As it happened, Adenauer’s adamant refusal to consider 
such talks until western integration was complete shaped the 


confrontational allied response.*? In his scholarly biography of 


11 John Foster Dulles, War or Peace (New York: Macmillan, 
1950), p. 156. 


12 See, in particular, Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation 


(New York: Norton, 1969); and Richard H. Immerman (ed.), John 
Foster Dulles and the Diplomacy of the Cold War (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990). 


13 See the key documents reprinted in Rolf Steininger, The 
German Question. The Stalin Note of 1952 and the Problem of 
Reunification (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990). 
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Schwartz, America’s Germany, p. 268. 


** On Schumacher’s foreign policy stance, see Lewis J 
Edinger, Kurt Schumacher. A Study in Personality and Political 
Behavior (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965), esp. pp 
44-89. On the Stalin Note, see his open letter to Adenauer of 
April 22, 1952, in Willy Albrecht (ed.), Kurt Schumacher, Reden - 
Schriften - Korrespondenzen, 1945-52 (Berlin: Dietz, 1985), pp. 
961-963. 
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On the importance of overcoming the Franco-German rivalry 
in Adenauer’s thinking, see Konrad Adenauer, Memoirs 1945-53 
(London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1965) pp. 329-343. See also 
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McCloy, Thomas Schwartz argues that US leaders "insisted that 
serman leaders make a choice between pressing for negotiations 
for reunification and following the path of European integration ; 
integration. Adenauer’s emphasis on the latter was not Sym” | 
by international constraints. Another chancellor, such as Kurt 
nosrwar sander CDT) micnt have nrecaada FOr 
Four Power talks. Indeed, Schumacher’s call for a constructive 
western response to the Stalin Note - and his rejection of the 
priority of western integration suggest the existence of 
another possible trajectory for German foreign policy during amid 
the cold war. 
The existence of a significant range of choice created 
leeway for his ectory of German 
foreign policy integration rested 
on a particula its lessons. In 
particular, he sought to overcome Hmmm! hostility, for 
him the root cause of three European wars in three quarters of a ; 
sentury.** Western integration also promised to break with the | 
= 


legacy of dictatorship. Germans, Adenauer argued in 1946, "had | 
suffered from a false understanding of the state, of power, and | 
of the role of the individual." Integration within the West, from 
his perssective, promised not just prosperity and security but a | 


departure from an autocratic past.*’ Adenauer’s policy of 

western integration did not, of course, rest solely on his view 
of the past and its lessons. It also reflected his assessment of 
the postwar situation, particularly the threat posed by the 
Soviet Union. Still, Adenauer’s view of history shaped his 
response TO Tne Significant range of choice posed by 
international constraints. Bringing in historical memory not only 
casts those constraints ina different light. =t also illuminates 


the key choices made within them. 


Detente and the New Ostpolitik 


Like Adenauer’s western integration, Brandt’s new Ostpolitik 
appears amenable to a parsimonious balance of power explanation. 
Washington continued to dwarf Bonn in economic and military terms 
into the 1960s. The FRG remained dependent on the US conventional 
and nuclear forces for its defense against a potential Soviet 
threat. When the Kennedy and Johnson administrations moved toward 
detente in Europe on the basis of the status cuo, the Federal 
Republic faced pressure to move in the same direction. After the 
resolution of the Berlin Crisis of 1958-62, both superpowers 
quietly dropped the issue of German unity from the East-West 
agenda. In view of the overriding US interest in arms control and 
detente, one could argue, Brandt’s new departure was capitulation 


to the inevitable. The Eastern Treaties of 1970-72, which 


Hans-Peter Schwarz, Adenauer. Der Aufstiegq, -~376-1952 
(Stuttgart: Deutscher Verlags-Anstalt, 1986). 


17 Address of March 24, 1946, in Hans-Peter Schwarz (ed.), 
Konrad Adenauer. Reden 1917-1967. Eine Auswahi (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1975), pp. 84-85. 
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too, the US y did not apply pressure. In 1968, 
example, Ambassador George McGhee told 


"Americans still held that the final delineation ! German 


r 
border must await the x ith Germany. ' United 


States, according to 
sermany" but would "support any 


exhibit in their attitude toward 


‘8 Gregor Schéllgen, Angst vor der Macht. Die Deutschen und 
ihre Aussenpolitik (Berlin: Ullstein, 1993), p. 87. For a similar 
argument, see Wolfram F. Hanrieder, Germany, America, Europe. 
Forty Years of German Foreign Policy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), p. 20. 


‘9 Memorandum of Conversation between Johnson and Erhard, 
June 10, 1964, cited in George McGhee, At the Creation of a New 
Germany. From Adenauer to Brandt. An Ambassador’s Account (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), p. 148. 


20 Ibid., p. 214. 
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The US tolerance of these German positions seems peculiar in 
view of Washington’s avowed interest in arms control and detente 
with the Soviet Union. Soviet leaders from Khrushchev onward had 
made detente in Europe dependent on German recognition of the 
political and territorial status quo. Given the overriding US 
interest in detente - and Washington’s predominant position - one 
might expect less readiness to respect German positions. After 
all, on other salient issues such as the proposed Multilateral 
Force and the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations had not respected German positions. The legal 
context sheds some light on US respect for German positions on 
he unity issue. In exchange for western integration, the allies 
had committed itself to uphold the goal of reunification. But 
lat commitment was not incompatible with pressure on the FRG to 


recognize the GDR and the Oder-Neisse line on a de facto basis. 


In order to explain the absence of such pressure, it is necessary 
to bring in historical memory. The continued salience of interwar 
analogies sheds light on Washington’s reluctance to press Bonn to 
pursue an active Ostpolitik on the basis of the status quo. 

The Versailles analogy was not as relevant as it had been 
during the immediate postwar period. The success of the German 
economic miracle had reduced fears of a possible resurgence of 
aggressive nationalism within the FRG. Nevertheless, US leaders 
apparently perceived a danger that German recognition of the 
status quo of the German division might play into the hands of 
forces on the far-right - a scenario sometimes evoked by 
Christian Democratic leaders.** The rise of the National- 
Democratic Party (NPD) amid the FRG’s first postwar recession 
during the late 1960s reinforced these concerns. Roger Morgan 


notes that US officials "became increasingly likely to take the 


22 See, for example, CDU foreign policy expert Klaus 


Birrenbach’s account of his discussions with US leaders in the 
early 1970s. Klaus Birrenbach, Meine Sondermissionen. Rickblick 
auf zwei Jahrzehnte bundesdeutscher Aussenpolitik (Disseldorf: 
Econ- Verlag, 1984), esp. pp. 324-343. 
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*2 See Morgan, The 
The NPD won representati 
parliaments in 1966 and 


States and West Germany, 

the Bavarian and Hessian 
ell just short of the five per 

necessary for Bundestag rep esentation in the 1969 fede 

elections. On the rise of the NPD and concerns 

see Klaus Hildebrand, Von Erhard zur Grossen Xo 

Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1984), pp. 


thO 


*? See McGhee, At the Creation, p. 176. The memoirs 


George Ball, Assistant Secretary of State under Johnson, 
relates such concerns. See George Ball, Diplomacy for a Crowded 
World (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1976), p. 109-110. 


** Cited in Douglas Brinkley, Dean Acheson: The Cold War 
Years, 1953-71 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), pp. 292. 
Though retired, Acheson was an influential voice in Washington. 
Lucius Clay was also among the architects of postwar US policy 
toward Germany opposed the thrust of the new Ostpolitik. 


*° Kissinger, The White House Years (Bostcn: Little, Brown 


and Co., 1979), p. 409. On US views of Ostpolitik, see also Clay 
Clemens, "Amerikanische Entspannungs- und deutsche Ostpolitik 
1969-1975," in Wolfgang-Uwe Friedrich (ed.), Die USA und die 
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Historical analogies that evoked the possibility of a German 
e t 


break with th or turn with the East increased the Federal | 
Republic’s freedom of action in adjusting to the overall trend 

towards East-West detente. Ultimate Four Power responsibility for 
reunification made it impossible for the Federal Republic to 

place the issue of German unity on the international agenda. But 

US leaders did not directly pressure their German counterparts to 

remove established positions - non-recognition of the GDR and 

Oder-Neisse - from the center of the Ostpolitik. Historically- 

rooted fears of a nationalist reaction, on the one hand, and 
Soviet-German rapprochement, on the other, best explain why. 


German leaders had considerable leeway in adapting the thrust of 


their foreign policy to the new context of East-West detente. 
This German freedom of action, obscured by a focus on the 
balance of material resources, did not obviate the necessity of 


at 
some adjustment to a shifting international context. Continued 
adherence to Adenauer’s confrontational anti-Soviet course 
threatened to isolate the Federal Republic between East and West. 
In particular, Adenauer’s insistence through his retirement in 
1963 that conventional arms control in Europe only take place 
after reunification promised the marginalize the FRG in th 
emerging East-West dialogue. Some adjustment was necessary. But 
de facto recognition of the GDR was not. The efforts of 
Adenauer’s successors, Ludwig Erhard and Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, to 
improve relations with the East while downplaying, but not 
jettisoning established positions on German unity, represented a 
viable alternative to Brandt’s approach. The vehemence of 
Kiesinger’s attacks on Brandt’s new Ostpolitik suggest that had 
he remained chancellor after the 1969 elections, he would have 


pressed ahead with his more incremental approach.”*® 


6 Déutsche rrage (Frankfurt: Campus Verlag, 1991), pp. 195-230. 


** See, for example, Kiesinger before CDU party conference 
on January 27, 1971, 18. CDU-Bundesparteitag. Niederschrift 
(Bonn: CDU, 1971), pp. 531-542. For an overview of Kiesinger’s 
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Memory and German Power Today 


ke the case that historical memory has shaped 


erman foreign policy, this paper has sought to 


structural explanations. It has argued that 
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loosened the balance of power constraints 


views as chancellor of the Great Coalition which reveals his 
differences with Brandt, then his foreign minister, see Georg 
Kiesinger, Die Grosse Koalition 1966-69. Reden und Erklarungen 
des Bundeskanzlers (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1979). 


*7 See, for example, Willy Brandt, A Peace Policy for Europe 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969). 


*8 On the evolution of Brandt’s foreign policy ideas, see 
Willy Brandt, People and Politics. The Years 1960-1975 (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1978), esp. pp. 94-113; and Willy Brandt, 
Erinnerungen (Frankfurt: Propylaen, 1989), pp. 153-168. 
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facing German leaders. At two critical turning points, the 1950s 
and the 1970s, historical analogies perceived in Washington 


aa 


createa oreater German freedom of action than a focus on the 


3 


balance of power would suggest. Concerns about a 
ssible German break with the West and turn to the East, 
iformed by interwar analogies, made US leaders more willing to 
commodate FRG positions on the central issue of German unity 
than they would have been otherwise. Historical memory proved a 
source of German power at the international level. It increased 
German freedom of action, making it possible for reflection on 
history to shape foreign policy at the national level. 

Is historical memory still a source of German power in the 
1990s? In the wake of reunification, material sources of German 
power are more salient; they have grown in absolute and relative 
terms. In absolute terms, the addition of GDR vopulation and 
economic potential increased the distance between the FRG and its 
closest West European rivals, Britain and France. In relative 
terms, the collapse of the Soviet bloc and the decline 
presence in Europe further increased German power. The withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from the former GDR and the departure of most US 
troops stationed in the FRG left the Bundeswehr the most potent 
army in Central Europe. 

It would be wrong, however, to overstate the increa 
material German power during the years after 1990. Th 
remained potentially threatened by the Russian nuclear arsenal 
and dependent on the US deterrent. And its economic and military 
resources, while impressive, did not match the combined total of 
its chief European allies, Britain and France - not to mention 
those of the European Union as a whole. Moreover, material 
resources have not always translated into power over outcomes. A 
central German foreign policy goal has remained unrealized: the 
deepening and widening of the EU. Kohl has insisted, to no avail, 
that major progress toward deeper political integration accompany 
steps toward a single currency. And he has backed EU membership 


for Germany’s immediate eastern neighbors in the foreseeable 
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only mixed success. 
historical memory shaped 
European balance of power, i 
historical n ry has continu 
- much as it did throug! postwar 
One might have expected that after decades of western 
integration, NATO and the EU would no longer be viewed as 


antidotes to a possible German drive for European hegemony. But 
the transformation of Germany into Europe’s leading power appears 
to have made the constraints on German power embodied 


institutions more, not less, important in the eyes of 


S 
partners. The specter of the past has reinvigorated institutions 


which many had consigned to the 
Historical memory, then, has continued 

institutional constraints on German foreign policy. Bu 

any sense in which historical analogies have loosened tho 

constraints as they did before 1990? Given the limited 

information on the perceptions of post-reunification Germany held 

by western leaders, this is a difficult question to investigate 

systematically. Still, there are a priori reasons to doubt that 

historical analogies remain a source of German power in the 


1990s. Versailles and Rapallo have faded further into the past. 


And the circumstance that gave them particular relevance during 
the cold war - the German division - no longer exists. Now that 
the vast majority of Germans live under a singie political roof 
and have to accept postwar borders, German national 
grievances have lost their salience. And Russia is less a 
potential pole of attraction than was the Soviet Union. 

Still, the analytical framework set out in this paper does 
shed some light on the dynamics of German foreign policy in the 
1990s. Perceptions of dangers inherent in Germany’s relations 
with the East remain, overlaid by historic analogies that are 
more diffuse than in previous decades. Those analogies, in turn, 
are a potential source of power in a particular issue context: 


efforts to forge an EU Common Foreign and Security Policy. And 
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they reveal a greater range of German choice than a focus on 
constraints implies. 

As noted above, interwar analogies appear to have lost much 
of their plausibility since reunification. Surprisingly, however, 
none other than Kohli has publicly evoked the possibility of a 
German turn to the East. In an April 1992 address, for example, 
he reminded members of European Parliament of widespread concerns 
that as a result of reunification, Germans might "show their true 
face, abandon the European integration process and again turn to 
the East."*? What makes such concerns at all plausible in the 
post-1990 constellation is not any objective German opportunity 
to play East against West. It is rather the magnitude of the 
economic, political and security problems confronting East and 
Central Europe. The Federal Republic has a greater stake than its 
allies in the region, more to lose from instability and more to 
gain from stability. Both the new European constellation and 
historical precedents make "a turn to the East," in the sense of 
a unilateral Ostpolitik, appear plausible. 

A unilateral Ostpolitik is almost certainly not an option 
for an overburdened Federal Republic. But the perception that it 
is, reinforced by historical analogies, has the potential to 
increase German power in a specific policy context: efforts to 
forge an EU foreign policy. German leaders are committed to such 
a policy; their British and French counterparts are less 
enthusiastic. The possibility that Germany, in the absence of a 
common policy, might embark on an independent Ostpolitik - if 
viewed as plausible given both history and the German stake in 
the region - has the potential to increase German leverage in 
dealings with its allies. Faced with a choice between an active 
multilateral Ostpolitik or a unilateral German one, French and 


British leaders might be inclined to opt for the former. Hans- 


29 Address of February 2, 1993, in Bulletin des Presse- und 
Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung, February 5, 1993, p. 90. 
Emphasis added. 
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Author’s interview with Genscher, August 24, 1992. 
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An influential French commentator, for example, referred 
to the "Return of the German Question." Daniel Vernet in Le 
Monde, December 23, 1991. 


32 


On the Croatian case in general, see Beverly Crawford, 
Germany’s Unilateral Recognition of Croatia and Slovenia: A Case 
of Defection from International Cooperation (Berkeley: Center for 
German and European Studies, 1994). 
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Dietrich Genscher has alluded to this constellation: "We would 
not like to monopolize relations with Russia and the other states 
9f Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, we asked our partners 5 
not to leave us alone in this policy, because it is one we have 
condiucr. "3 
=O conduct. 
December 1991 Ist memory aS a 
source of German po tcision raised for 
many the specter of Ostpolitik. It 
evoked unpleasant p The British 
and French governme recognition, 
rollowed the German lead, approacn. There is 
not enough evidence available to draw a clear link between 
historically-based French and British concerns and the German 
capacity to forge a common European policy in this instance. 
historical memory appears to 
in the Croatian case.” ! 
If histo e of German power in the 
1990s, German om of action than a 
structural fo ars after the Croatian 
controversy, e western allies a 
jreater prior ral Ostpolitik. He 
continued to e EU and NATO eastward. 
But when thos istance in Paris or 
London, he was careful MS «their concerns about the 
le 
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pace and scope of change.*? Another chancellor - CDU/CSsU | 
parliamentary leader Wolfgang Schauble or SPD chairman Rudolf | 
Scharping, for example - might have been more willing to use 

German leverage .o forge an active multilateral Ostpolitik, even | 
at the risk of provoking resistance in western capitals. 

Scharping repeatedly criticized Kohl for not doing more for 

Central and Eastern Europe. As he put it in May 1994, "the lofty 

words from the beginning of a new era in 1989/90 have in many 

cases been absolutely inconsistent with the actions that 

followed." And Schauble’s September 1994 hint that without deeper 

litical integration the FRG might be compelled to pursue an 


independent Ostpolitik sparked an angry response in Paris.* 


ue) 


In the 1990s, as in the 1950s and 1970s, =he existence of 
serman choices underlines the importance of the foreign policy 
views espoused by chancellors. And those views continue to be 
shaped by historical memory. Kohl’s view of the past and its 
lessons mirrors Adenauer’s in an essential respect. In the years 
after 1990, Kohl repeatedly stressed the importance of Franco- 
German cooperation as insurance against a reversion to the 
destructive balance of power politics of the past. The priority 
that he accorded western unity - and his aversion to policies 
that might strain western solidarity - make sense against this 
backdrop. Schauble and Scharping have different views of the past 
and its policy implications for the present. If either succeeds 


Kohl, the trajectory of German foreign policy could change. 


33 For example, Kohl intended to make EU expansion eastward 


the key theme of the 1994 German EU presidency. In the face of 
French opposition to rapid expansion, he abandoned any effort to 
set a timetable for expansion. On French concerns about the 


motives behind German policy, see Financial Times, March 17, 
1994. 


34 Scharping’s Bundestag address of May 27, 1994, 
Verhandlungen des deutschen Bundestags. Stenographischer Bericht, 


series 12, p. 19605; and Schauble’s "Reflection on European 


Policy," CDU/CSU-Fraktion des Deutschen Bundestages, September 1, 
1994. 
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THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL TRANSITIONS 


IN EASTERN EUROPE 
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MILITARY AND POLITICS IN POST-COMMUNIST HUNGARY AND ROMANIA 

lvil-military relations in the tv rountries were also quite 

Minimal reflected by the fact that no military officer c ipied a 
Litpdur seat 1rter the Late 950s. In Romania, nowever, an 

was more extensivs ind intensive and, in stark contrast to its 

hungarian counterpart the Romanian military had an institutional 

rivai, the security police (Securitate), which received priority 

Creatment from the Bucharest leadership. Starting with the 1970s 
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16 
institutionalized ties between the parties and the armies were 
dismantled by August 1990 in every former NSWP state. Not 

unexpectedly, senior officers across the region were frequently 
critical of the transition processes in general and of the armed 
forces’ depoliticization in particulgr.'‘ Officers who were unable 
to commit themselves to the dentlxmic political order were 
dismissed. The least extensive changes took place in Poland where 
"the army had the good sense to befriend President Lech Walesa, and 
thus managed to escape a purge." Nowhere has the political 
cleansing gone farther than in the Czech Republic where thousands 
of former officers suspected of pro-Communist leanings were 
discharged.’ In the Balkans, however, many military leaders were 
actively opposing the depoliticization of the armed forces, 
especially in Bulgaria where some of them insisted that Communist 
domination of the armed forces was the consequence “of a long 
eal nr n Althnaiiah +ho - +ho 
Bulgarian military has advanced considerably, some credit is due to 
the Georgi Stoikov Rakovski Legion, an organization not unlike CADA 
was in Romania, whose predominantly junior officer members have 
consistently pressed the army leadership for professionaliz@*t.ion 
and for "overcoming the legacy of politicization."”’ 

It 1S noteworthy that, aside from the Romanian military, none 
of the East European armed forces have been called upon to act in 
domestic political crises. One component for the effective 
Civilian control of the armed forces that is still absent in all of 
the former NSWP states, however, is a corps of politically neutral 
and objective civilian experts to advise the president, the 
legislature, and the government on defense matters and provide 
these institutions with precise political analysis, information 
concerning the effects and implications of alternative decisions, 
etc. Civilian experts are in short supply in the region owing tc 
the fact that military affairs and related subjects were either not 
taught or only trusted military cadres were allowed to study them. 

Notwithstanding some of the persisting problems of 
democratizing civil-military relations that await solutions in 
Eastern Europe, just how far the region has progressed in this 
regard may be best understood by briefly considering three 
theoretically relevant cases: Yugoslavia, Russia, and China. In 
Spite of obvious differences -- rump Yugoslavia (comprising the 
former federal republics of Serbia and Montenegro) is an 
authoritarian state marked by strong presidential authority, Russia 
is a fragile presidential democracy, while China remains Communist 

are sone important Simi iarities 1m Cne 
relations of these systems that set them apart from their East 
European counterparts. In the former group communism was 
: established domestically and, in Yugoslavia and China, tne 
revolutionary army at first was the Party. The armed forces of 
the Soviet Union/Russia, China, and Yugoslavia also share a 
tradition of political interference and all played portentious 
political roles throughout the Communist era.”’ For instance, in 
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1. Introduction: What UK Judicial Review is — and is not 

Students and observers of both public or constitutional law and government or public 
administration are paying ever more attention to ‘judicial review as an allegedly dramatic growth 
point in the legal-political system. The subject is a highly attractive one for the more alert 
academic because: judicial review in the UK has traditionally. hardly existed; has been developing 
into something significant for the world of government and politics; is still immature in its 
growth; and cannot be foreseen in its future mature shape, partly because it will form part of 
whatever written constitutions for human rights (or 'bills of rights’) may develop further at either 
or both the UK level and the Western Europe level (the Council of Europe's European Court of 
Human Rights (ECHR) and the European Union's European Court of Justice (ECJ)). The rise of 
judicial review in a prominent European state which had previously neglected the concept is 
therefore a striking, even exciting, theme whose climax or longer term consequences for political 
and social life cannot be known. 

As an unfamiliar but also very fashionable idea in the UK, the term ‘judicial review’ is 
often used rather too loosely. It (and therefore this text) does not include the appellate process 
whereby an Act gives a statutory right of appeal to the higher courts from a government 
administrative decision or the determination of a statutory tribunal. 

(An example of each may assist: An applicant for development consent (planning 
permission) on land may within six months, raise an administrative appeal to the central 
government from the decision of the local government which failed to grant the requested consent. 
Whichever side is disappointed by this appellate decision (normally made by a specialist civil 
servant in the government minister's name) then has six weeks to appeal on any point of law — 
but not substantive land planning merits — to the High Court, with the usual further appeal 
opportunities to the Court of Appeal and 'the House of Lords" available by leave of the court. 
Similarly, a disappointed applicant to a statutory administrative tribunal, including an appellate 
tribunal, may raise this same limited form of appeal to the courts on a point of law. Typical 
fields using large tribunal systems include social security, employment, housing and immigration.) 

This concept of a 'point of law' is broader than it may seem because it includes a growing 
array of ‘points’ as to the form and procedure of the minister's or the tribunal's decision as well as 
any issues over what the law of development planning, social security, etc., may be taken to be 
— that is, normal points of statutory interpretation. It is this theme of the higher courts 
becoming steadily more demanding on the ‘judicial standard’ or quality of the decision in question 
which has provided the dynamic and even the constitutional excitement of this theme of judicial 
review since about thirty years ago — with accelerating interest in more recent years. 


2. The background to judicial review in the UK 

As is well known, even outside the country, the doctrine of the UK Parliament's sovereignty has 
traditionally eclipsed even the superior courts’ potential to develop a review capacity. Acts of 
Parliament and their subsidiary regulations (‘delegated legislation’ or ‘statutory instruments’) have 
been beyond review. The dominant idea has been that normal statutory interpretation comprises 
the judges’ job and their being clear as to Parliament's legislative intentions is what matters. There 
has therefore been a long-running argument that judges should be free to refer in their judgments 
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to what government ministers said in Parliament when commending bills and not be confined to 
studying the Act's final text. Parliament's fuller intention can properly be inferred, it has been 
argued, by reading what the minister described as government policy and then noting that the Act 
does reflect that policy fairly precisely. The House of Commons resolved in 1980 to allow its 
published proceedings (verbatim debates and public committee hearings and reports) to be 
referred to by the parties and the court in legal proceedings. 

Certainly, as is also well-known, no idea of even the highest court (the judges in the 
House of Lords) presuming to declare an Act or subsidiary regulation ‘unconstitutional’ has ever 
been entertained because the UK's constitution is only partly written and (more significant) even 
those parts which are written — for example, the legislation limiting the House of Lords’ powers, 
granting sovereign independence to numerous former colonies or dominions and entering into 
membership of the European Community (now Union’) — have been given ‘constitutional’ status 
only by convention and the passage of time. The UK Parliament is quite free in law to repeal 
various ‘constitutional’ Acts and no special procedures for 'super majorities’ or referendums 
apply. 


But in fact, the UK's highest judges do have both a duty and a discretionary opportunity 
to restrain the UK Parliament and UK government ministers, without any idea arising of their 
finding legislative or administrative actions to be 'unconstitutional'. Their duty lies in applying 
the higher authority of the EU's European Court of Justice (ECJ) and the Council of Europe's 
European Court of Human Rights (ECHR) to UK law. As a result, UK Acts have been set aside 
and official administrative policies altered or canceled. The EU's and Council of Europe's member 


states are plainly no longer sovereign. The UK, like the others, could legislate to withdraw from 
membership as a means of avoiding these commitments, although no one in UK politics now 
regards that as politically or economically feasible, even if it was thought desirable. ECJ and 
ECHR judicial authority therefore regulates some aspects of UK domestic lawmaking and court 
judgments as if the constraints were formally constitutional when they are in fact political. The 
UK courts may simply hope or expect that these international courts will catch cases on which 
they are themselves unwilling to raise undue domestic controversy. A major current issue for the 
courts and ‘judicial activism' in the UK is whether they should be legally equipped to reach out to 
these two European-wide courts and settle UK cases according to their assessment of what these 
higher courts would decide if they considered the case in hand. At the moment, the charter of 
human rights which ECHR operates has not been incorporated (‘patriated’) into domestic UK law 
so that UK judges cannot rely on its provisions but must watch the slow process of "human 
rights’ cases being taken to the ECHR in Strasbourg for a public finding and/or a full hearing and 
determination. The recent important case of homosexuals being automatically discharged from 
the UK military is a major example of the applicants (homosexual ex-service personnel) being 
obliged 'to go to Strasbourg’ even though the ECHR's likely judgment in their favor can be 
reasonably anticipated: this case is outlined below. 

Whereas the European member states’ courts have a duty to apply "European law’ from 
the ECJ and the ECHR to their domestic jurisdiction (so far as their domestic law permits) they 
naturally have opportunities to mount other challenges to their national governments’ powers at 
their own discretion. In the UK the judges have mounted a steady and continuing campaign 
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requiring higher standards in what has already been noted above as the ‘form and procedure’ of 
administrative and quasi-judicial decisions made by ministers (usually their civil servants) and 
tribunal systems. In the UK's unusual case, the absence of a fully written and recognized 
‘constitution’ means that senior judges have not raised or enforced formally ‘constitutional’ points 
as they have required these higher standards. But the acceptance of these standards for future 
decision-making by the government of the day allows a cumulative process which builds up 'good 
practice’. So, for example, a judge-made rule that some aspect of government administrative 
decision-making is ‘unfair’ to the person or party concerned becomes the accepted standard — 
and may then be taken further in some later ruling. In this way the UK's legal system has been 
building up the practical materials for the fully written UK constitution which appears an 
increasingly likely innovation under a future Labour (or mixed Labour-Liberal Democrat) 
government. These ‘judicialized standards’ points (loosely called ‘judicial review’) will be added 
to matters of constitutional substance — such as the powers of the second chamber, the laws 
governing elections, etc. — to make up a complete constitutional fabric.” Obviously, the UK's 
steadily continuing integration into the European Union, with its ECJ, and the Human Rights 
aspect of the Council of Europe, with its ECHR, will encourage this process. It will probably 
become steadily more inconvenient for one of the more important member states of both the EU 
and the Council to continue without a comprehensive, written constitutional document. Without 
doubt, therefore, the 'rise of judicial review’ in the UK has contributed significantly, and possibly 


crucially, to the growing recognition that a fully written constitution is both desirable and a 
practical requirement. 


3. The Anatomy of Judicial Review in the UK 

The historic source of judicial review functions by the higher courts is their traditional concern to 
oversee and control the lower courts, in aid of a coherent judicial hierarchy of judgments. This 
idea has been extended, relatively quickly during about the last thirty years, to the overseeing of 
all ‘public law functions’ by central or local governments or by official bodies of many kinds. 
Even private bodies’ relevant functions are covered: e.g. has a university or professional institute 
properly applied reasonable internal rules before, say, deciding to refuse an academic degree or 
expel a member? Although now very comprehensively established for considering public law 
functions, judicial review is not concerned with private law matters such as contract or damages 
for loss or injury — even where the contending parties may both be public bodies. 

Judicial review is concerned with the legality of public law decision-making and not with 
‘merits’. This basic and traditional distinction has become rather harder to discern as judicial 
review has demanded an ever higher quality of decision: students and observers must distinguish 
the merits of the decision process (increasingly relevant to the judicial review function) and the 
merits of the decision and its policy background (not supposed to be relevant). But, rather like 
the parents of a four-year-old who constantly repeats the question "Why?" in response to even 
the most patient explanations of the world, the official decision-maker who is systematically 
pressed to explain the details and context of how a decision was made can easily come to feel that 
the substantive matters in question are also being reviewed. Form and substance of both policy 
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and casework decisions resting on that policy are not as separable as this fundamental aspect of 
judicial review implies. 

In a leading case of great importance (The GCHQ case of 1985)? the senior House of 
Lords judge (Lord of Appeal) Lord Diplock took the opportunity in his judgment to classify the 
three grounds for an applicant seeking judicial review of a public law decision. They were 
confirmatory, not novel, in their form and are not either mutually exclusive or rigidly fixed in their 
character: judicial review is judge-made and has been advancing steadily. They are i/legality, 
irrationality (or legal unreasonableness) and impropriety. 

Legality consists of the decision-maker choosing the correct law and applying it in the 
correct manner without exceeding the authority it confers. The selected law must be the one 
Parliament intended for the case in hand and must also be applied as intended. 

Thus, in the aviation field, ministerial decisions to direct the industry's regulator to license 
only one carrier on a route (although Parliament had indicated no intention of seeing a monopoly 
imposed) and to shift the basis for controlling airlines’ access to Heathrow airport from the 
number of relevant flights to the amount of noise experienced (where Parliament had not provided 
for any such shift) were both quashed.* In each case, the court was automatically taken as 
implying that it would be for Parliament to legislate in support of these ministerial policies, 


which may well both be wise ones: the point was that they could not be rested on the existing 
law. 


Irrationality or \egal unreasonableness has always seemed to be a high hurdle facing 
applicants for judicial review on this ground. The key phrases specifying the courts’ 


requirements are that the public law decision in question must have been “so unreasonable that 
no reasonable authority could ever have come to it”. In this event, the court will quash the 
decision because it was so flawed as to have been no real decision (in law) at all: it is a nullity and 
the authority would need to re-take the decision on a proper basis. Another equally well-worn, 
and perhaps less daunting, test is that the decision-maker must not have taken into account 
irrelevant matters nor neglected any matter that was relevant. These concepts and phrases come 
from the long standing leading case of Wednesbury (1948)° and are known as ‘Wednesbury 
unreasonable’. The case pre-dated the cautious, but deliberate, increase in judicial demands on 
official decision-makers by some two decades, so Lord Greene was writing with great caution 
when he produced the phrase quoted above: “so unreasonable that .. .” But even nearly fifty 
years later, the highest courts continue to eschew ‘merits’ of decisions as such, for fear of 
appearing to presume to become general purpose appeal courts for innumerable administrative 
decisions in the many fields where no appellate procedure is provided. 

The issue of whether a public law decision was ‘Wednesbury reasonable’ (or, in plainer 
terms, not perverse) may well raise the question of the ‘reasons’ for the decision. What counts 
as an acceptable type or level of reason and did they need to be conveyed to the now aggrieved 
applicant for judicial review together with the decision itself? Or is it enough for the file to 
record the reasons which were considered? 

There is no general law in the UK that public law functions require reasons to be given 
when decisions are conveyed to the persons affected by them. Such an idea may form part of a 
future UK constitution or be imposed by European law. Either event would have been 
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encouraged by the movement towards some requirement to give reasons, in certain circumstances 
at least, which has formed a potent aspect of the rise of judicial review. It has increasingly been 
implied by the courts that a legally sound decision must, naturally, rest on proper reasons and 
that these can usefully be revealed in order to show that the decision process was reasonable. 
(Reason-giving may also actually satisfy those affected by the decision that it was a good one, 
even though possibly contrary to their preference). 

A case of a dismissed civil servant which went up to the Court of Appeal shows the 
possible place of reason-giving within the case’s full context. The official had secured from the 
official Appeal Board a recommendation to his former Department, the Home Office, that he be 
reinstated. The HO refused and the Board exercised its function of compensating him. But it 
offered only 6500 pounds. He sought judicial review of the Boards’ failure to give any reasons 
for this plainly unusually low figure. Did this failure imply that the Board had no proper reasons 
to offer or even that irrelevant matters had been introduced so that the decision was legally 
invalid? The Court of Appeal found a duty to give reasons for such a low award on such a 
powerful matter as compensation for dismissal, not in order to justify the decision itself, but to 
show that it had been properly based.° 

In their general training brochure on judicial review, The Judge Over Your Shoulder,’ UK 
civil servants are warned of the great and growing importance of recording relevant and proper 
reasons for decisions on the case files, even if they are not intended to be shared with the 
recipient. An application for judicial review will require the Department’s legal advisers to see 
these reasons and consider how or whether to fight the case (they may be too flawed or 
otherwise weak to justify anything other than immediate surrender! — ‘submitting to judgment’). 
Decision-making officials are advised to be certain their stated decisions meet both the legality 
test and the reasonableness (fairness) test and warned that what may seem good enough to one’s 
own eyes, or even those of a colleague, can be made to appear less than impressive by a lawyer, 
possible many months later, holding up each phrase or term on the end of a pin for public 
scrutiny. Generally, the administrative style of reason-giving is gradually strengthening in the 
UK as part of wider notions of good practice and this may one day precipitate a legal 
requirement. But there are difficulties. Should ministers and other public authorities be obliged 
by the courts, or a future statute, to give ‘reasons for reasons’, i.e., the detailed substance which 
constitutes a reasoned conclusion? (For example, if an authority is required by law to consider 
the architectural and/or historic quality or interest of a legally protected (‘landmark’) building and 
concludes that they are insufficient to prevent its demolition on these grounds, is this the 
‘reason’ for the decision to permit this action? Or are the ‘reasons’ all of the authority’s 
responsible officers’ reactions to the detailed notes about the age, styie, condition, etc. of the 
building which led them to recommend permission to demolish? And what if this professional 
recommendation had been to refuse this permission but the authority had rejected that advice?). 

The third of Lord Diplock’s grounds for judicial review (procedural impropriety) is 
often, rather loosely, referred to as ‘fairness’ or ‘natural justice’ (although lawyers tend to avoid 
this latter term as it can be very subjective, emotional and elastic). Elementary ideas such as 
informing a person accused of some lapse of the case against them and offering a chance for their 
representations are inherent in this branch of judicial review. (The leading case has been Ridge v. 
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Baldwin (1964)* where a dismissed police chief was denied these ‘natural justice’ rights). Since 
that case, the concept of judicial review on general ‘fairness’ grounds has been expanded by a 
plain judicial campaign to require more of official decision-makers. This has included the fairly 
dramatic concept of the ‘legitimate expectation’ of those affected by a decision that the decision- 
maker will not worsen their established relationship to the process, e.g., by withdrawing 
consultation or other input which people have enjoyed in the past. If this ‘expectation’ is found 
by the court to be reasonable and if there is no good reason for worsening it, the decision in 
question could be quashed on this ground. It may also be quashed if a decision-maker breaks an 
undertaking given earlier as to how and for what purpose a power will be exercised. Only a plain 
statutory duty or a clear and coherent new government policy on the matter in question (both of 
them properly understood and applied to the case at hand, of course) may override this duty of 
fairness to stick to earlier undertakings given.’ Likewise, a public law decision-maker may not, 
without similarly powerful reasons and support, so shift the basis and manner of applying a 
public law decision that an action would lie for breach of contract if private law was governing 
the matter.'° Legal principles such as these, all grouped under the banner of ‘fairness’ (and often 
characterized over the years in the phrase from one judgment as giving the person affected by a 
decision “a fair crack at the whip”) amount to a subtle and sophisticated challenge to the 
decision-makers. Perhaps they can protect themselves against successful applications for judicial 
review on grounds of their alleged ‘unfairness’ and withdrawal of ‘legitimate expectation’ by 
giving the fullest possible reasons why they had needed to worsen the consultation previously 
extended or change the way in which the power was used or otherwise worsen people’s position. 
The court, at least, will be satisfied by sound and clear reasons based on the proper requirements 
of the law and of public policy. Naturally, this applies to a clear conflict between policies which 
leads the government to cancel one and sustain the other. Thus the UK government encouraged 
and subsidized US Tobacco, Inc. to open a factory to make oral snuff (tobacco sachets) sold as 
‘Skoal Bandits’ as part of standard economic development policy. It then banned this product 
from UK sales on health grounds: the company sought judicial review claiming its legitimate 
expectation of being allowed to operate had been illegally destroyed. The court found that the 
requirements of a legitimate new public policy prevailed." 


4. The boundaries of judicial review: ‘national security’ of the UK: the emerging primacy of 
‘European’ law; injunctions against the government. 


a. National security’: the GCHO case. 
What seem to be the limits of UK judges’ claims to oversee the ‘quality’ of public law function 
decision-makers’ operations: their consultations, undertakings, reasonings, text-drafting and 
publication of actual final decisions, plus (as if all that was not enough) the policy contexts of 
these operations -- so that these contexts may also be reviewed in order to check that any resiling 
from earlier undertakings are the result of legitimate changes in public policy (as in US Tobacco, 
Inc., above)? 

The so called GCHO case’? of 1985 is the most politically dramatic and controversial 
judicial review case yet to arise as part of this ‘new age’ of bold but carefully self-controlled 
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judicial activism in the UK. Its final political-judicial ‘meaning’ has been contested as either a 
bold advance for judges’ control of government actions or a shocking judicial capitulation to an 
enraged and highly dangerous Margaret Thatcher, at the peak of her anti-trade union campaign. 
Although nothing was said about it by either the government or the courts, it was 
generally believed that the political kernel of the GCHQ affair was the UK’s unique relationship 
with the US on worldwide intelligence-gathering by mass interception of radio, telex and other 
messages. It has long been said that the UK's freely sharing with the US the daily product of its 
Government Communications Head Quarters offers the only remaining substance to what UK 
governments since 1945 (particularly Conservative ones) have liked to claim is a ‘special 
relationship’. The National Security Agency, CIA, State Department, ef u/. would have needed 
to invest huge sums to duplicate this British capacity to intercept messages and voice contacts 
between Soviet tank or other military commanders on their exercises, foreign embassies (including 
those of friendly and even closely allied powers) transatlantic telex and telephone traffic and 
much else besides. These services paid off (it was further said) during the Falklands War when 
the US gave the UK vital satellite and AWACS information plus full ‘bugged’ access to the 
Argentine junta’s councils of war. If anything near this account was correct, then the 
government’s concern that the albeit momentary strike of some civil servants at GCHQ (as part 
of a national civil service strike over pay and conditions) had interrupted the flow of potentially 
vital intelligence to the US as well as the UK itself can readily be understood. As Prime 
Minister, covering civil service responsibilities, Lady Thatcher rejected a belated offer that 
GCHQ officials should make a ‘no-strike agreement’ while continuing in civil service or other 


trade union membership. She insisted that they must all either quit their union or quit GCHQ — 
by agreed transfer within the civil service or by leaving the service by resignation, early 
retirement or ‘severance’ or, if necessary, dismissal. In the end a handful of union loyalists did 
leave the service in these ways. In banning the unions, the government broke its pledge under the 
treaty with the international Labor Organization (a UN agency) to maintain free trade union 


rights. 


UK civil servants serve at the pleasure of the Crown, have no employment contracts” 
and have their conditions controlled by the government, using the ancient prerogative powers of 
the monarch rather than any modern statute law. In this legal vacuum, a strong tradition of 
consultation has long been established. It was the complete avoidance of any such consultation 
by Thatcher on the GCHQ issue which gave the civil service unions their ground for seeking to 
have her diktat quashed for procedural impropriety (denial of their legitimate expectation to be 
consulted in advance and to have their reactions properly considered). 

As the highest domestic court, the Lords of Appeal in the House of Lords needed to 
consider whether a labor dispute could, exceptionally, be a candidate for judicial review because 
these employees had no employment contract and were employed by the state. Having agreed to 
that, they needed to grant a second exception to the established general rule that prerogative acts 
by ministers were also outwith judicial review because they are often plainly too political to be 
justiciable. (For example, in his judgment on GCHQ, Lord Roskill noted that not only the 
government’s prerogative power to make treaties (without the need for legislation or other 
parliamentary approval) are not amenable to judicial review but also matters concerning the 
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dissolution of Parliament, the appointment of ministers and the defense of the realm (although 
see the homosexual military personnel case undergoing judicial review, below)). 

On GCHQ the Law Lords ruled that the government’s decision to ban unions from this 
section of the civil service should not be quashed, despite the breach of the unions’ and civil 
servants’ legitimate expectations which the manner of the decision had entailed. Their reason was 
that national security had been cited as the government's justification. Critics deplored this 
apparent capitulation to the executive in face of crude raison d'etat. Others noted the emphasis 
placed on national security as the sole ground for the government fending off judicial review even 
in the inner sanctum of prerogative, rather than statutory, executive powers. If future judgments 
stick to this position, the government will find it hard to claim national security as their 
justification for decisions made in the vast majority of government work which is not military, 
diplomatic or secret intelligence. On this view, Lady Thatcher’s victory in the GCHQ case was a 
Pyrrhic one because her challengers prompted a major advance in the coverage and political 
weight of judicial review of ministers’ actions. 


b. Emerging ‘European law’ 

If there is a supra-national judicial presence emerging above the UK’s highest civil courts (the 
Law Lords plus the Court of Session in Scotland) various issues will arise for the practice of 
judicial review. Space permits a note on only two: will the UK courts hang back from vigorous 
review because they expect the ECJ or ECHR to relieve them of certain controversial decisions?; 
and, on other issues, might the converse apply whereby UK courts will determine judicial review 


cases on the basis of what they think European law is, without the ECJ or ECHR actually taking 
the case? 


On passing the buck to ‘Europe’ (in this case the ECHR in Strasbourg) the homosexual 
military personnel case may offer a major example. This very recent highly publicized and 
political case (reported so far only in the press'*) was an application by four gay ex-service 
personnel for quashing of their forcible discharge from enlisted service in the UK’s all-volunteer 
military. (7he Economist reported that the UK and US are now the only NATO members who 
discharge discovered or ‘admitted’ gays automatically, irrespective of any evidence of their 
behavior being contrary to their service’s interest or regulations). The High Court (which is the 
court of first instance and normally consists of a single judge sitting without either any assessors 
or, of course, a jury) found this government policy to be “unjustified and inhumane” (in 7he 
Economist's words). It agreed (The Economist continued) “that the no-gays rule panders to 
prejudice and is justified by no real-world evidence; and it doubted that the policy would survive 
much longer.” Clearly, the High Court took a very dim view of the merits of the government’s 
position. But it quite predictably hung back from substituting its own judgment of these merits. 
It stated that it could properly judicially quash the rule which sustained this policy only if (as 
the judgment text put it, quoting the GCHO case) it “outrageously defies logic or accepted moral 
standards”. Whereas the High Court found the policy morally dubious and rationally 
indefensible, it did not find that it failed this very strict test. In other words, the government 
(being accountable, as in all matters, to Parliament) was legally entitled to maintain an illogical 
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policy if it so insisted -- and it is an observable social fact that some members of the public 
would regard this harsh treatment of gays as morally acceptable, or even essential. 

Being only an initial judgment subject to appeal to the Court of Appeal and thereafter 
(with leave) to the House of Lords, this High Court judgment could be expected to be cautious. 
If the Crown’s case (Ministry of Defense in this case) was to be found ‘Wednesbury 
unreasonable’ (as explained above) -- that is, in a word, perverse -- it would be much better for 
the Appeal Court or House of Lords to do it. Beyond them lies the European Court of Human 
Rights, which would probably be the English or Scottish courts’ preferred course of any 
inevitably controversial ruling which would impose homosexual service personnel on to highly 
reluctant and even outraged senior military officers. The UK has no option but to accept the 
ECHR’s rulings as part of its membership of the Council of Europe (not, as many assume, the 
European Community or Union). In such a case it would be much better again for this final 
judgment to come from Strasbourg rather than any domestic court. Foreigners could be blamed 
by government ministers and other politicians sympathetic to this policy of automatic discharge. 

The practical drawback for the ex-service plaintiffs would be several years’ delay before any 
chance can arise of a favorable declaration by the Court’s commission (which the British 
government might accept as very likely to anticipate the Court’s own likely judgment) or an 
actual favorable final Court finding. Legal costs would be prohibitive for ordinary citizens, unless 
a gay rights or other sympathetic organization was willing to pay them, on the speculation of 
winning the judgment and thus having the government pay them at the court’s direction. 

The second of two points to be touched on here about European law is whether judicial 
review may be advanced in some aspects by the presence of the ECJ and ECHR -- the converse 
of their encouraging the UK judges to hang back or ‘pass the buck’, as mentioned above. In Day 
(1994)!° the Law Lords seem to have advanced judicial review yet again by allowing it in order to 
obtain a UK court ruling that some part of a UK Act may be invalidated by conflict with 
European (in this case EU) law, even though the European court (ECJ) had not actually 
considered the matter. If a trend develops for such domestic judgments on what a European 
court would or might determine then the working relationship between the two judicial levels will 
strengthen. But political controversy on the point is virtually certain. 


c. Injunctions against the government 

A final instance of the growing force of judicial review is the overthrow of the traditional rule that 
the courts could not injunct (instruct) the Crown to do, or not do, something during a case’s 
determination. Where executive actions by government are being reviewed, it is obvious that the 
action in question should be stayed until a ruling is made. An applicant naturally wants ‘interim 
relief’ from say having his house demolished by the government while he seeks judicial review 
and quashing of the decision to demolish it. Traditionally, the Crown (government) stayed its 
hand voluntarily. Often, this executive action would be to put an illegal or unacceptable 
immigrant on to a plane after having rejected an application for political asylum or immigration. 
This was the position in M’s case (1993) where the Law Lords unanimously found that they 
could injunct the government and, moreover, could find the responsible minister in contempt if 
the injunction is not fully accepted and applied. In this case, they did both.'® 
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M, a Zairean, entered the UK and applied for political asylum, which the Home Office 
refused: he sought leave to obtain a judicial review. The High Court judge considering this 
request for leave (not the substantive review itself) understood the HO’s lawyer to have given 
the usual promise that a deportation back to Zaire would await the outcome of the leave 
application and any review which may follow it. The lawyer denied having promised this and M 
was flown to Paris for a flight to Zaire. Alerted, the judge telephoned the Paris Embassy 
instructing the Home Secretary (in effect) to have M returned to London. HO lawyers advised 
the Home Secretary that the judge could not bind him: he refused to stay his hand voluntarily and 
M was flown home, where his fate is unknown. 

Although this was the first time a minister had been held to be in contempt of court, it 
had no practical effect on the case: M was gone and the Home Secretary was liable for possible 
political sanctions but no legal ones. Lord Templeman’s judgment on M said that if there was no 
injunctive or contempt power available against the Crown it would mean that “the Executive 
obeyed the law only as a matter of grace and that would reverse the result of the English Civil 
War” (when Parliament was at war with King Charles I over the issue of limited vs. absolutist 
monarchical/Crown/Executive powers). 

The judgment on M will obviously encourage more claims for interim relief while judicial 
reviews are being sought and then (if granted leave) actually determined. Applicants’ lawyers 
will see injunctions against the Crown as major new weapons, albeit sometimes only symbols 
without practical effect. But the political odium of a minister being found in contempt of the 
court may well keep its sting even when the novelty of this new possibility has worn off. As the 


highly combative and controversial current Home Secretary (Michael Howard) has discovered, to 
be found in legal error by the higher courts on a string of judicial review or other cases does not 
yet automatically disable a British minister politically (although it may come to do so as judicial 
authority in public policy issues continues to increase) but it can help to do so if there are other 
negative forces at work, sapping his reputation. 


Conclusion 

By 1987 the UK government’s legal advice department (Treasury Solicitor’s Department) was 
sufficiently worried by the general civil service unfamiliarity with law or ‘judicial standards’ of 
administration to supplement a few initial training seminars with a booklet (7he Judge Over Your 
Shoulder) to be given to all officials (some of them quite junior in grade) who contributed to 
administrative decisions which could be challenged or criticized in a court. Written by TSD 
lawyers and approved by the civil service’s most senior non-lawyer officials (reportedly only 
with considerable difficulty) this booklet takes the line that high quality administrators have little 
to fear from the judges because they have always been impartial, fair, unbiased, clear and well- 
reasoned in their decision-making and have been open with the persons affected, even to giving 
their reasons. The expanded second edition of the booklet (1995)'’ very properly maintains this 
emphasis: “. . . judicial review and the principles of administrative law that underlie it... isa 
part of the whole process of good administration” (para. 3). A civil service with almost no 
lawyers, except in a very limited number of professional legal advisers’ posts, has no option but 
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to encourage better quality administration by these lay officials. One major Whitehall 
Department’s principal legal adviser has commented privately to the present author that this 
booklet’s 1995 edition was suggested to be called The Judge By Your Side to emphasize the 
partnership in achieving the best administrative standards between the sensitive and enlightened 
bureaucrat and the judicial monitor. But this was not to be. (Nor will there be an Australian 
edition just yet: The Judge in Your Pocket). 

The booklet is an admirable short guide (whose use is gratefully acknowledged here) 
which concludes: “The best way of avoiding judicial review is to follow the principles of good 
administration. This involves administrators working closely with lawyers. We. . . encourage 
you to take legal advice before committing your minister . . . to a particular decision if there is 
any doubt in your mind .. .” (para. 39) 

This final advice does not really tie in with departments’ legal staffs’ traditional reaction 
to lay administrators’ vulnerability to legal errors in their work. This has often been to refuse to 
review cases in the round from a legal viewpoint and insist instead on considering only specific 
‘legal’ points. Naturally, a lay administrator does not know which points may raise legal issues. 
Even if this strictly limited availability may now be changing as the Government Legal Service 
grows to meet the advancing judicial challenge, it is generally clear that the UK government 
system does not (yet, at least) see the rise of judicial review as a radical challenge to its main 
operating style using an almost entirely non-lawyer senior administrative cadre. It was quite 
surprising that even the Law Lords’ judgment that judges may injunct the Crown and find a 
minister in contempt of court seemed to raise no political reaction at all from the ministers of the 
day -- or, outside legal and academic law circles, from anyone else. The ‘dramatic rise of judicial 
review’ has been a ‘quiet revolution’ emerging with a typically British lack of political challenge, 
constitutional debate or (God forbid above all) any theoretically based consideration of elected, 
partisan governmental executive power (technically responsible to the House of Commons) 
versus unelected non-partisan judicial control over that executive power (technically responsible 
to ‘the law’ and ‘legal principles’). This absence of any general debate has been despite the fact 
that the senior judges create new law based on new principles as they go along: thus (e.g.) 
‘legitimate expectation’ and injunctions against the Crown are new inventions of this ever- 
stronger process of judge-made judicial review requirements. 

The general idea of subjecting the UK public law functions of central government, local 
governments, state industries, innumerable public bodies (and also private bodies taking 
equivalent or analogous actions) to steadily advancing judicial control has been and still is a 
typically ‘organic’ British constitutional trend. The British have for long been thought to see 
their political and legal systems as mere parts of their beloved countryside and gardens. Things 
grow, usually slowly and sometimes with the benefit of modest pruning as well as cautious 
cultivation. So the ‘dramatic rise of judicial review’ has been, over the last two or three decades, 
unannounced; unspoken; unargued (except among a few legal and political science 
academics)'*; unreviewed (except informally and secretly by the senior judges themselves, or so 
one may hope); unanalyzed (until quite recently and then by legal or other academics’? rather 
than by either the government or the judicial authorities, possibly seeking to inform themselves 
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and the public on these plainly important new developments in the nation’s affairs)’; and 
unaccountable (whether to Parliament, press or public). 
--000-- 


Notes: 
The statistics on the rise of judicial review are complicated and difficult: they form a separate 
topic from the substantive issues reviewed here or in 7he Judge booklet. This source notes 
briefly (para. 1) that 1974 saw only 160 applications for leave to seek judicial review; 1987 saw 
1529; and 1993 saw 2886. (In Scotland, there were 27 in 1986 (the first year of the procedure) 
rising to 78 in 1991.2") The sole systematic count is by the Public Law Project:” this work 
continues and information may be had from Mr. Maurice Sunkin (School of Law, University of 
Essex, Colchester CO4 3SQ, England). 

The author is associated with Maurice Sunkin (Law, University of Essex), Lee Bridges 
(Law, University of Warwick), and Professor Genevra Richardson (Law, Queen Mary and 
Westfield College, University of London) in planning and funding field research within central 
government departments on the practical impact on administrative decision-making and policy 
design of the much greater official expectation that these matters may be challenged under judicial 
review procedures. This work on the impact and substance of judicial review would flow 
directly form Sunkin and Bridges’ quantitative study of judicial review cases within and since 
their Public Law Project work. 


' The highest court in the UK (except Scotland) is the 'Law Lords’ (Lords of Appeal) who are 
confusingly known as the "House of Lords’ because they are ex officio members of that legislative 
chamber. Only they constitute this court. 

? For one of several attempts to draft a full written ‘Constitution’ for the UK, see Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1991, The Constitution of the UK, London, IPPR (30 Southampton St. 
WC2E 7RA). 

> Council of Civil Service Unions v. Minister for the Civil Service (1985) 1 AC 374. 


* Laker Airways v. Department of Trade (1977) QB 643. R. v. Secretary of State for Transport 
ex parte London Borough of Richmond (1993) The Times 12 October, 1993. 


* Associated Provincial Picture Houses Ltd. v. Wednesbury Corporation (1948) 1 K8 223. 


°R. v. Civil Service Appeal Board ex parte Cunningham (1991) 4 All ER 310. 


7 Cabinet Office 1987 (2nd ed. revised, 1995) The Judge Over Your Shoulder, London (copies 
obtainable from Cabinet Office (OPSS) Development Division, Horse Guards Road, London, 
SWIP 3AL). 
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® Ridge v. Baldwin (1964) AC 40. 


? O'Reilly v. Mackman (1993) 2 AC 237. R v. Secretary of State for the Home Department ex 
parte Ruddock (1987) 1 WLR 1482. 


'R. v. Inland Revenue Commissioners ex parte Preston (1985) AC 835. R v. IRC ex parte 
MFK Underwnting (1990) I WLR 1545. 


''R. v. Secretary of State for Health ex parte United States Tobacco Inc. (1992) 1 All ER 212. 
? Council of Civil Service Unions v. Minister for the Civil Service (1985) 1 AC 374. 

'3 A government White Paper of January, 1995 (Cm 2748) announced that the most senior 
officials are now to be given individual contracts, implying that their jobs depended on their 


individual performance. 


'4 The Economist, June 10, 1995, p. 16. 


'S R. v. Secretary of State for Employment ex parte Equal Opportunities Commission and Day 


(1994) 1 All ER 910. 
‘6M. v. Home Secretary (1993) 3 WLR 433. 


'7 Cabinet Office 1987, 1995 (above). 


'8 Prosser, T. 1979 "Politics and judicial review: the Atkinson case and its aftermath", Public Law 
59. Galligan, D. 1982 "Judicial review and the textbook writers." Oxford Journal of Legal 
Studies 257. McAuslan, P. 1983 “Administrative law, collective consumption and judicial 
policy." Modern Law Review. McAuslan, P. and J. McEldowney (eds) 1985 Law, Legitimacy 
and the Constitution, London. Drewry, G. 1986 "Lawyers and public administrators: prospect 
for an alliance?" Public Administration. Rawlings, H.F. 1986 "Judicial review and the ‘control 
of government", Public Administration, Summer. Justice - All Souls' 1988 Administrative Law: 
Some Necessary Reforms Oxford, Clarendon Press. Drewry, G. 1990 "Judicial Review: quite 
enough of a fairly good thing?" Public Policy and Administration. LeSeuer, A. 1991 "Is judicial 
review undemocratic?" Parliamentary Affairs. Walles,M. 1991 “Imperial government or 
imperial judiciary", Political Quarterly. Griffith, J.A.G. 1993 Judicial Politics Since 1920, 
Oxford, Blackwell. 
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Introduction 


There have been a number of experiments with systems of international exchange-rate 
stabilization over the past century, and these have met with varying degrees of success. One of the 
primary structural explanations for the success of international economic cooperation, and by 
extension international monetary cooperation, is hegemonic stability theory. Yet this does not 
succeed fully in explaining why some systems of exchange-rate stabilization succeed better than 
others. This paper argues that in order to explain the degree of success of systems of international 
monetary cooperation, one must look not only at the capabilities of the dominant power in the 
system, but at its motivations as well. Only if it is motivated primarily by financially 
internationalist interests will it undertake to provide the active management of the system necessary 
for its long-term success. 


Different sorts of national economies generate different national economic interests. 
Structural approaches to determining foreign economic policies tend to be somewhat blunt in that 
they often do not distinguish amongst differing national economic interests. Hegemonic stability 
theories, for example, often distinguish among states purely on the basis of capabilities.! States 
undertake to act as international leaders if they are big enough, and do not if they are not. This 
assumes that all states have a similar interest in providing leadership; that all states stand to benefit 
from it proportionally.2, Some approaches to hegemonic stability theory are in fact somewhat more 
nuanced. They take into account such developmental factors as degree of industrial advancement 
or relative productivity.? They still, though, do not allow that different national economies of the 
same size and general productivity level can have very different national economic interests, 
depending on how they interact with the international economy. 


There are a number of ways in which a national economy can profit from interaction with 
the international economy. A country can export goods to other countries, it can service 
international commerce, or it can invest abroad. Each of these activities can provide for a different 
type of national economic interest in generating foreign economic policy. Structural theoretical 
approaches, and particularly hegemonic stability theory, have tended to focus on trade as the more 
important interaction with the international economy.‘ It will be argues here that in fact, in 
predicting the extent to which a country will be willing to act as a leader in managing exchange rate 
stabilization, foreign investment is the key variable. More specifically, given the appropriate 
capabilities, the degree to which income from investments in the international economy contribute 
to total national income will determine whether or not a country will be motivated to manage 
international exchange rate stabilization. 


This article will first develop the concept of financial motivations, presenting first the 
relevant variables and then the logic suggesting why they should be linked. Then it will look at 
monetary policy behaviour in four international monetary systems; the gold standard at the 
beginning of this century, the gold exchange standard of the interwar period, the Bretton Woods 
system in the 1960s, and the European Exchange Rate Mechanism of the past decade. In each 


1 See, for example, David Lake, “Leadership, Hegemony, and the International Economy: Naked Emperor 
or Tattered Monarch with Potential?” pp. 459-60. In this review of hegemonic stability theory, he clearly identifies 
the seminal independent variable as political power. 

2 An example of this logic can be found in Duncan Snidal, “The Limits of Hegemonic Stability Theory,” 
pp. 5948-603. He assumes that the costs of leadership are perfectly proportional across states, and that the benefits 
to each state of leadership are identical. 

3 Stephen Krasner, “State Power and the Structure of International Trade,” pp. 321-22, and David Lake, 
Power, Protection, and Free Trade, pp. 40-44, respectively. 

4 Ibid. 
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case, the behaviour of the core state in the monetary system will be examined, except in the 
interwar system, for which both British and American policy will be addressed, as both countries 
were crucial to the system. This set of cases represents the universe of major functioning market- 
driven exchange rate systems this century. The case studies will trace the relationship between 
financial motivation and monetary policy in these core countries. Finally, the conclusion will 
suggest some implications of these findings for the construction of new systems for exchange rate 
stabilization. 


Foreign Investment and Monetary Leadership 


Hegemonic stability theory has always been first and foremost about capabilities; the 
biggest state will either lead or enforce.> Capabilities, though, only dictate what a state can do, not 
what it will be motivated to do. Structural theories predicated on state capabilities can reasonably 
claim to predict motivations such as a desire for survival, and thus for national security. In the 
realm of foreign economic policy, though, where each policy area can serve a number of ends, 
such simple assumptions of motivations cannot predict specific types of policy choices. States 
may indeed have the capabilities to act as international economic leaders, but it only makes sense to 
expect them to do so if they are motivated by some expectation of gain from acting as a leader. In 
other words, it is only reasonable to expect a country to act as a leader if it is in its national interest 
todo so. Structural theories of international leadership tend to focus primarily on the capabilities 
aspect; they often do not allow for different national interests, and as an extension motivations to 
adopt different types of foreign economic policies. It will be argued here both that determining the 
motivation for leadership is both as important as determining capabilities, and that it is equally 
feasible to do so in a systemic way. 


This article assumes that states have a national interest, and are capable of devising policies 
that will enable them to act in support of that interest.© It further assumes that the national interest 
in economic issues will generally focus on maximizing national welfare, and that a central element 
of the national welfare is national wealth. Thus, states are assumed to act rationally in the interest 
of maximizing their wealth. 


The policy area being discussed here, monetary policy, can be used towards a number of 
proximate ends. The national currency can be devalued to help promote exports, or maintained at a 
high level to promote its use as a currency for international exchange.’ Interest rates can be 
manipulated with a focus primarily on the domestic economy, with such goals as controlling 
inflation and encouraging employment, or with a focus primarily on the international economy, 
used to affect currency exchange rates. The question thus becomes, when will a country be 
motivated to use these policy options for one set of goals, and when for another? 


Simply put, a country should adopt a set of foreign economic policies when the benefits of 
adopting those policies outweigh the costs, these being primarily the opportunity costs of 


> There is often considerable overlap in the literature in the use of the two words “hegemony” and 
“leadership.” For the purposes of this article, hegemony will refer to the extent to which a state has the capabilities 
needed in order for it to be able to successfully manage a system, while leadership will refer to the extent to which it 
actually chooses to undertake such leadership. 

6 For a discussion of the concept of a national interest, see Stephen Krasner, Defending the National 
Interest: Raw Materials Investment and U.S. Foreign Policy. For a good working definition of a deductive national 
economic interest, see David Lake, Power, Protection, and Free Trade, pp. 60-61. 

7 This applies both in fixed exchange rate systems, where governments can alter rates largely by fiat, and 
floating exchange rate systems, where governments have a number of tools, from market intervention in the short 
term to interest rate manipulation in the medium term, to affect their currency’s exchange rate. 
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foregoing other uses of those policy areas. For example, the cost of using interest rates to stabilize 
a currency’s exchange rate is the loss of the ability to use it to either fight inflation or stimulate 
demand. The benefits of this kind of use of interest rate policy include reducing the transaction 
costs of international commerce and trade using the currency.’ A country should then use the 
mechanism of interest rate policy to stabilize its currency’s exchange rate when there is a net benefit 
to the economy of such a policy. In other words, when the national welfare is increased more by a 
currency that is made more attractive as a currency for international exchange than by the extra 
inflation control or demand stimulation that might have resulted from setting interest rates 
differently. The same logic applies to all of the other policy tradeoffs suggested above. 


The extent to which the benefits of focusing a country’s foreign economic policy on 
international monetary leadership outweigh the costs depends on the extent to which that country 
eams its income from financial involvement in the international economy. The logic showing that 
leadership policies maximize returns on investment in the international economy will be developed 
in the next section of this article. If this involvement does not generate a large proportion of the 
national income, then the benefits of leadership policies will be less than the forgone benefits of 
using foreign economic policies to promote exports, or focusing economic policies on purely 
domestic priorities. It is only when the demands of financial involvement internationally are a 
central and core element of the economy that the benefits of acting as a leader, the increased rate of 
return on investment in the international economy, outweigh the costs, the loss of ability to use 
economic policy tools to promote exports or purely domestic economic priorities such as price 
stability or demand stimulation. 


The precise point at which returns to investment in the international economy reach the 
critical mass at which the benefits of adopting the policies of international economic leadership 
outweigh the costs is difficult to specify precisely. These returns will always constitute a relatively 
small proportion of a national economy, yet given that they are likely to be comprised substantially 
of economic rents, and given their direct impact on the balance of payments, they can have a 
disproportionate effect on the health of the national economy. Research elsewhere? suggests that 


the point at which this occurs is when income earned abroad constitutes from 8-10% of the total 
national income. 


Thus, in short, countries will be motivated to act as international monetary leaders when 
their income earned from investment in the international economy exceeds 8-10% of the national 
product. If income earned abroad is less than that, states will be motivated by other factors in the 
creation of their foreign economic policy, such as promoting exports or maximizing domestic 
consumption in the short term. It must be stressed again here that this assumes a relatively secure 
state; states will be motivated by national security concern when faced by a perceived immediate 
and overriding military threat. This does not necessarily mean that countries that do not have these 
international financial motivations will never fulfill any of the functions of international monetary 
leadership; they may for reason of other motivations, but these other motivations are unlikely to 
suggest leadership policies over the long term. Only countries that have international financial 
motivations will act consistently as international economic leaders over a long term. 


Of course, motivations themselves are also insufficient; in order to act reliably as leaders, 
states must have both the motivations and capabilities. This article will not, however, address the 


8 Although there is considerable uncertainty as to the specific costs and gains to commerce of exchange rate 
stabilization. See Paul Krugman, “What do we Need to Know About the International Monetary System?” 
Princeton Essays in International Finance, No. 190 (Princeton: Department of Economics, Princeton University, 
1993). 


9 J. Samuel Barkin, Financial Dominance and International Economic Leadership (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1994) 
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question of what constitutes sufficient capabilities. Rather, the case studies will simply look at the 
predominant financial powers in the respective monetary systems.!° In the interwar system, where 
no single power was predominant financially, the two largest financial powers in the system, 
Britain and the United States, will both be studied. While a much more precise approach to 
capabilities would of course be required in developing a comprehensive theory of international 
economic and monetary leadership, the argument here requires simply that the motivations vary. 
Therefore, for the purposes of this article the issue of capabilities need not be specified. 


International monetary leadership, the dependent variable in this article, entails the 
management of an international monetary system. David Lake refers to this leadership function as 
the provision of the infrastructural good of an international medium of exchange.!! It incorporates 
two of Charles Kindleberger’s five functions of international leadership, the management of a 
system of stable exchange rates and the coordination of macroeconomic policies.!2 This article 
will look not so much at states’ efforts to coordinate the macroeconomic policies of others as at 
their own adherence to the macroeconomic policies required to maintain the international monetary 
system. 


The Logic of Financial Motivation 


There are two kinds of investment in the international economy that can motivate states to 
act as international monetary leaders, investment in international commerce and foreign 
investment.!3 They work through somewhat different logics to motivate leadership, but their 
effect is quite similar. In order to promote the profitability of these investments in either case, the 
leader must maintain the same primary set of conditions in the international economy. Both types 
of investment therefore motivate a country for which this investment is a fundamental element of 
the national economy to ensure that this set of conditions is met. 


In order to maintain the profitability of investment in international commerce over the long 
term, a country must ensure its ability to service substantial amounts of profitable commerce over 
the long term. This refers to all commerce, not simply the export of goods, as it is the processes of 
financing and trading themselves, not production of any sort, that is the source of wealth for the 
financial interests in question. Profit may be made in a number of ways, including direct 
financing, that is, buying goods at a low price and selling them higher, the provision of financial 
services for trade and commerce, such as insurance or debt financing, or investment in trading 
services, such as shipping or warehousing. The leader need not be the primary exporter or 
importer in this trade; it need only service it.!4 


10 While there is certainly room for debate on the question of capabilities, one paper can scarcely do justice 
to the question of motivations alone. Therefore the conventional wisdom on the subject of capabilities will be 
accepted here to allow for a focus on motivations. 

11 David Lake, “Hegemony, Leadership, and the International Economy: Naked Emperor or Tattered 
Monarch with Potential?” p. 462. 

12 Charles Kindleberger, The World in Depression, 1929-1939, p. 289. 

13 Foreign investment here refers to long-term capital investment, whether direct or portfolio. Investment 
in international commerce refers to investment in such activities as shipping, the underwriting and financing of trade, 
international trade services, etc. While the funds from these investments may not necessarily go abroad, they are 
committed to the international economy, and thus have a similar motivational effect to foreign investment. 

14 Foreign investment and international commerce may reinforce each other, as was the case with Great 
Britain in the 19th century. If this is the case, then leadership policies will likely be oriented to promoting both. 
They may also, however, be competitors, in the sense that foreign direct investment in manufacturing, for example, 
can displace trade in manufactures. This is to an extent true of American investment since World War II. In this 
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A basic condition required to promote international trade, and thus the profitability of 
investment in such trade is the maintenance of international financial stability, and the focus of that 
stability on the leader. In other words, international traders and financiers must have confidence in 
the currency and financial stability of the leader. This stability, by reducing uncertainties, will 
promote commerce, and the focus of the stability on the leader will encourage traders and 


financiers to use its services. This is necessary to attract traders to the trade services of the leader, 
at the expense of other potential servicers. 


Foreign investment requires similar conditions in order to ensure the value of investments 
abroad and the liquidity of profits. The maintenance of the value of the currency in which the 
investments are made and denominated, and the convertibility of local currencies is crucial to 
ensuring the profitability of such investment. Without this condition the perceived values of the 
investments will fluctuate unpredictably and profits will be difficult to repatriate. 


These sets of conditions, while they stem from slightly different concerns, have very 
similar practical implications. As a result, the leadership roles played by all financially dominant 
countries tend to be similar, whether the dominance is a result of investment in commerce, foreign 
investment, or a combination of both. This set of conditions, the maintenance of financial stability 
for investors in trade and the maintenance of currency-of-investment values and convertibility for 
foreign investors, can be addressed by the dependent variable defined above, the provision of a 
medium of exchange to the international economy and the coordination of macroeconomic policies. 
This requires that the leader establish its currency as the primary international currency of 
exchange, and establish a banking structure capable of stabilizing the currency and maintaining 
international confidence in it. This course of action is further recommended by the benefits of 
seigneurage, the profit that accrues to a sovereign from the issuance of acurrency.!5 Because the 
use of a leader’s currency as a standard for international exchange expands its circulation, it should 
expand the profitability of seigneurage as well. It also requires that the leader manage its own 
macroeconomic policies primarily in the interest of maintaining its currency as the centre of the 


international monetary system, and thus foregoing the possible benefits of using these policies for 
other ends. 


It is this last requirement that will provide the basis for the empirical discussion that 
comprises the bulk of this article. The case studies will look at countries that were generally seen 
as being at the centre of their international monetary systems. They will first establish the levels of 
motivation for these countries to act as reliable leaders of these systems. They will then look at 
each state’s respective macroeconomic policies when the demands of international monetary 
leadership on these policies were identifiably different from the demands of some domestic 
economic priority such as inflation management or demand stimulation. To the extent that 
motivational levels correlate with propensity to sacrifice other macroeconomic policy priorities to 
the needs of international monetary leadership, the argument made above will have been supported. 


case, leadership policies will likely focus on promoting one more than the other, in particular the one that is the 
greater source of motivations. 

15 See Charles Kindleberger, “Dominance and Leadership in the International Economy: Exploitation, 
Public Goods, and Free Rides,” in /nternational Studies Quarterly, vol. 25 (1981), p. 248. 


Britain and the Gold Standard 
Motivations 


Great Britain is generally recognized as having been at the centre of the international 
economy during the classical gold standard era, and as having self-consciously played the role of 
international economic leader. The story usually told is one of predominance in industry and trade; 
Britain was the world’s leading manufacturer and exporter, and therefore had the greatest interest 
in a well managed international economy.!© Yet British industrial predominance peaked early in 
the 19th century, before British leadership began in earnest, and by the end of the century had 
disappeared almost altogether.!7 


Great Britain did, though, have returns from investment in the international economy that 
were remarkably high by historical standards. Furthermore, these levels peaked around the turn of 
the century, coinciding with the most active and self-conscious period of British international 
economic and monetary leadership. Income from investment in the international economy passed 
the 8-10% level of GNP needed to motivate a country to act as an international monetary leader 
right at the middle of the 19th century, coinciding with the original adoption by the British of their 
role as international economic leaders.!* It peaked near the turn of the century at about 16% of 
total gross national product, reflecting a stock of investment abroad equal to twice the value of 
GNP. Given that a state becomes motivated to act as an international monetary leader when this 
income passes the 8-10% range of GNP, Britain should have been more than motivated to fulfill 
this role in the early years of this century. 


The Gold Standard 


The classical gold standard was in theory a monetary system that in theory was purely 
market-operated. Currencies were fully tradable for each other, and fully convertible into gold at a 
fixed parity. Temporary imbalances of payments were dealt with through transferences of gold, 


16 See, for example, Robert Gilpin, U.S. Power and the Multinational Corporation: The Political 
Economy of Foreign Direct Investment, ch. 3, and Krasner, “State Power,” pp. 335-7. 


17 See, for example, Aaron Friedberg, The Weary Titan: Britain and the Experience of Relative Decline, 
1895-1905 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), ch. 2. 
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and pressures on the currency’s parity, felt as increases or decreases in a country’s gold reserves, 
could be addressed by adjusting interest rates.!9 In practice, the City of London’s financial clout 
and influence as the central clearing house for the system meant that the Bank of England could 
have a major impact on liquidity throughout the system by adjusting its own interest rates.2° This 
gave the Bank a central role in managing the system and ensuring monetary stability throughout.*! 
It also meant that any attempts by the Bank to use monetary policy to pursue goals tied to such 
things as export promotion or goals of a purely domestic nature would have a systemic impact. 
Thus when the demands of systemic stability and the demands of other economic priorities 
conflicted, Britain was confronted by a very clear choice between the two. 


Policy Choices 


This choice was, more often than not, not even debated; the imperative for the bank to act 
according to systemic priorities was so strong that alternatives were often not even considered.22 
This does not mean, though, that the potential domestic effects of these policies were unknown; 
those who created policy at the Bank of England were fully aware of the deflationary or 
inflationary effects of the bank rate on the economy. They felt, though, that the goal of confidence 
in Sterling was more important.23 The consistency with which this policy was applied, though, 
does create a problem of a dog that did not bark, which makes it more difficult to find a smoking 
gun example of the choice being debated and going one way rather than the other. 


Two examples of the variation in the Bank of England’s discount rate, though, do illustrate 
it’s separation from the state of the domestic economy. The first is a general observation, that the 
rate tended to go up and down far more frequently than might be expected if it were being used to 
moderate the business cycle. In fact, the rate went through 72 cycles between 1855 and 1914, 
while there were only ten business cycles.24 The second illustration is the behaviour of the Bank 
in response to the crisis of 1873. At that time, a major Continental financial crisis coincided with 
the beginning of a decrease in economic output. The Bank responded, at the peak of the crisis, by 
increasing the rate to 9%, its highest point in the last third of the century. 


19 For a discussion of the general workings of the classical gold standard, see Michael Bordo and Anna 
Schwartz, eds., A Perspective on the Classical Gold Standard (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1984). 

20 That is, when the Bank of England raised rates liquidity was withdrawn from the system as a whole, and 
when it lowered rates liquidity was injected into the system as a whole. 

21 By 1890 it was an “absolute certainty” that the City of London was the financial center of the world. 
Youssef Cassis, Les Banquiers de la City a !’Epoque Edouardienne, 1890-1914 (Geneva: Librarie Droz, 1984), p. 
169. 


22 Charles Kindleberger, A Financial History of Western Europe, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), p. 92. Control of the domestic money supply was addressed through rules on the reserves required 
against the issuance of banknotes, rather than through the discount rate. 

23 R.G. Hawtrey, A Century of the Bank Rate (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1938), ch. 1. 

24 Ibid., Appendix 1, and Mitchell and Deane, Abstract of British Historical Statistics, pp. 3647-68. A 
cycle in the Bank Rate is used here to mean a process of increase, peak, and subsequent decrease. 

25 [bid., and Kindleberger, A Financial History of Western Europe, p. 92. 


The United States and the Gold Exchange Standard 
Motivations 


The First World War ended Great Britain’s clear international financial predominance and 
made the United States into a major financial power.2° Charles Kindleberger, in his review of the 
origins of the Great Depression, remarked that one of the more intriguing questions of this period 
is that of why Great Britain, which no longer had the capabilities to act as an international 
economic leader, tried to do so anyway, whereas the United States, which did have the 
capabilities, did not try.2” This article will argue that the answer lies in their respective levels of 
motivation, as measured by returns on investment in the international economy as a percentage of 
gross domestic product. This section will discuss the United States in the 1920s, and the next will 
look at Great Britain in the 1930s. 


Although the United States in the interwar period had by far the world’s biggest and most 
productive economy, it was not the greatest participant in the international economy, certainly not 
in financial terms. The First World war boosted the United States from a position of net debtor to 
the international economy to one of net creditor, but by the early 1920s total American foreign 
investment was barely half of the British total.28 By the eve of the Great Depression this ratio had 
risen only to two-thirds.2? The American economy, though, was by that time roughly three times 
the size of the British,2° suggesting that returns on foreign investment as a proportion of the 
economy would have been less that one-quarter as great, in other words returns on this investment 
accounted for less than 2% of the total economy, far below the level required for a country to be 
motivated to lead the international economy. Nor did income from services to the international 
economy contribute much to this motivation; the United States in this period was a consistent and 
substantial net importer of services.3! Thus the United States should not have been motivated to 
act as an international economic leader in this period. 


One final aspect of American international financial penetration worth noting is the 
concentration and location of American foreign investment. Almost two-thirds of this investment 
was concentrated in two specific countries, Canada and Germany.32 Canada remained relatively 
stable during the period in question here, but Germany was at the centre of many of the world’s 
greatest financial disputes in this period.*> If it is indeed financial returns that motivate a country 
to act as an international monetary leader, would could expect the United States to take a particular 
interest in Germany in these disputes, even perhaps to be more concerned about German than 
about international financial stability. As such, both American behaviour with respect to the 


26 See, for example, Fernand Braudel, Afterthoughts on Material Life and Capitalism (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1977), pp. 80-86. 

27 Kindleberger, The World in Depression, pp. 288-90. 

28 Harvey Fisk, The inter-Ally Debts: An Analysis of War and Post-War Public Finances, 1914-23, pp. 
275, 284-8, 310, 314-16, 348-49, and the League of Nations, International Trade and Balances of Payments, 19]2- 
26, pp. 183-86. 

29 Tbid., and League of Nations, Balances of Payments, 1930, p. 30. 

30 Fisk, The Inter-Allies Debts, p. 265. 

31 Of an average of about half a billion dollars a year over this period. League of Nations, Balance of 
Payments 1931 and 1932, Including an Analysis of Capital Movements up to September 1933, p. 9. 

32 Calculated from the figures in Fisk, The Inter-Allied Debts, p. 310, and The League of Nations, 
Memorandum on International Trade and Balance of Payments, 1927-29 (Geneva: League of Nations, 1930), p. 30. 

33 For a discussion of American financial involvement in Germany during this period, see William 
McNiell, American Money and the Weimar Republic: Economics and Politics on the Eve of the Great Depression 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1986). 
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system as a whole and American behaviour with respect to German crises specifically will be 
addressed. 


The Gold Exchange Standard 


At the end of the First World War it was recognized that a return to the prewar gold 
standard would be problematic because the world gold supply was simply insufficient for the task; 
new sources of international liquidity were needed.4 Thus the gold exchange standard was 
implemented, which was similar in most respects to the gold standard, except that national 
monetary reserves were held in gold-backed currency as well as gold itself, primarily Sterling. 
This eased the demand for gold and thus aided international liquidity. It also in the short run made 
life easier for the Bank of England, which could now deal with some of its international liabilities 
in Sterling, rather than just gold. In the longer term, though, it made the system less transparent. 
The gold standard had forced countries to deal with balance of payments disequilibria in a fairly 
prompt fashion, as gold supplies were limited and thus major changes in levels of holdings by one 
country would be felt internationally fairly quickly. With the Gold Exchange standard, 
disequilibria could be masked longer as Sterling could be used to replace gold. This could put off 
adjustments in the short term, but at the expense of increasing the Bank of England’s potential 
liabilities precipitously in the longer term.>° 


The largest international financial issue in the 1920s aside from the reconstitution of an 
international monetary system was the question of German war reparations. These had originally 
been assessed at 132 billion marks, a figure similar to the total global amount of foreign 
investment at the time.® It came to be accepted by the international community that Germany 


could not pay these reparations in full and maintain financial stability. This put the interests of 
those countries that were the primary recipients of reparations, particularly France, at odds with 
countries more interested in longer-term German financial stability. 


Policy Choices 


As would be predicted by the examination of its motivations, the United States in the 1920s 
seemed much more concerned with maintaining German financial stability than with maintaining 
the stability of the system as a whole. American policy clearly subordinated the needs of the 
international monetary system, particularly the need for liquidity, to the domestic political priority 
of keeping economic growth in check and avoiding an inflationary reflation. At the same time, 
though, the American government put significant diplomatic effort into finding solutions for 
Germany’s reparations dilemma that clearly favoured German financial and fiscal stability over 
France’s desire to see as much of the reparations owed them as possible. 


34 Kindleberger, A Financial History of Western Europe, pp. 322-26. 

35 In the gold-exchange standard, small countries were expected to hold their reserves in Sterling instead of 
in gold. However, their currencies could still be convertible to gold. In case of pressure on the currency, then, the 
country would have to demand gold from the Bank of England in exchange for Sterling. This source of liability did 
not exist under a pure gold standard. If a significant number of smaller countries tried to draw on the Bank of 
England’s gold in exchange for Sterling at the same time, it would seriously threaten Sterling’s convertibility. This 
is what in effect happened in the crisis of 1931, when Sterling’s convertibility was suspended. 

36 Fisk, The Inter-Ally Debts, pp. 284-88. This figure is equal to just over $30 billion, or just under £7 
billion. 
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The United States came out of the First World War with a strong tendency to balance of 
payments surpluses, and there was therefore a strong international demand for dollars that tended 
to put upward pressure on the currency’s par value. These tendencies continued throughout the 
1920s. The traditional remedy for this imbalance in the classical gold standard would have been 
for the United States to lower interest rates, thus stimulating the economy and increasing the 
demand for imports while at the same time encouraging the export of capital. This would increase 
the supply of dollars abroad, which in turn would ameliorate the upward pressure on the value of 
the dollar. The American economy, though, was growing quite healthily at the time, and the 
government feared that lowering interest rates would be inflationary rather than.5? The consistent 
policy choice throughout the 1920s was to focus monetary policy on the stabilization of the 
domestic economy, keeping interest rates relatively high and avoiding the risk of inflation.4® The 
upward pressure on the dollar was ameliorated by sterilizing gold, which in turn decreased the 
available global supply and thus removed considerable liquidity from the international monetary 
system.°? In the gold exchange standard, this liquidity squeeze was masked for a time by the 
availability of Sterling as a reserve currency, but in the end this only added to the pressure on the 
Bank of England and was therefore a factor in the collapse of Sterling, and with it the international 
monetary system, in 1931.4° 


The one area of international economic leadership in which the United States did take an 
active role was in the negotiation of the Dawes Plan of 1924 and the Young Plan of 1930. Both 
plans dealt with the issue of German war reparations. Both were attempts to reach compromises 
that would allow for German postwar economic recovery without triggering an active negative 
response from the expected recipients of reparations. That this was the major form of American 
participation in international economic management in the 1920s is entirely in keeping with the 
notion that it was the concentration of American foreign investment in Germany that motivated 
such participation as it had in international economic leadership at the time. 


Britain and the Gold Exchange Standard 
Motivations 
The First World War significantly eroded Great Britain’s international financial position, as 


Britain ended up bearing the brunt of financing the Allied war effort. This resulted in Britain 
liquidating roughly a quarter of it’s foreign investments, and a marked slowdown in 1920s on the 


37 Cheaper money tends to result in nominal economic growth. If the economy is below its full 
employment level this growth tends to come as real growth, or reflation. If the econopmy is near or at its full- 
employment level the growth tends to come as growth in prices rather than in output, or in other words inflation. 
The current trend among economists is to refer to the non-accelerating-inflation rate of unemployment rather than the 
full-employment level, but the gist of the relationship remains the same wither way. 

38 See, for example, Carl Moore, The Federal Reserve System: A History of the First 75 Years. It is 
illustrative to note that in his chapter dealing with the 1920s, there is not a single mention of international monetary 
or financial issues. 

39 Sterilization refers to policies designed to shield the domestic economy from the effects of international 
exchange rate pressures by essentially removing gold from international circulation rather than inflating the economy 
to ease further gold inflows. See Raymond Mikesell, United States Economic Policy and International Relations 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), pp. 22-23, and Fred Block, The Origins of International Economic Disorder: A 
Study of United States International Monetary Policy from World War II to the Present (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977), pp. 21-22. 

40 For a discussion of the decision to suspend convertibility in 1931, see Stephen Clarke, Central Bank 
Cooperation, 1924-31 (New York: Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1967), ch. 8. 
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rate of new foreign investments, compared to the decades immediately prior to the war.*! With the 
growth of the United States’ role in international finance in this period, this meant that Britain was 
no longer the clear centre of the financial world. International finance also declined substantially as 
an element of the British economy, from a peak of 16% at the turn of the century to the 10-12% 
range in the latter half of the 1920s, once the international monetary system had been fully 
reconstituted. The Great Depression depressed this ratio to the 7-8% range for most of the 
1930s.42 


Although these levels were significantly lower than their peak levels, they were still quite 
high by international standards, and an order of magnitude higher than comparable American 
levels. In the 1920s they were still clearly high enough to motivate Britain to act as international 
monetary leaders. In the 1930s they were on the margin of the threshold at which financial 
motivation begins. It is also worth noting here that while British foreign investment was less 
concentrated than American, it still followed a fairly constricted pattern that did correlate strongly 
with their monetary policy behaviour. Roughly two-thirds of it was in the Empire or the “informal 
empire”, while less than a tenth of it was in Europe.*> 


Policy Choices 


There came a point in 1931 when the British could no longer maintain the convertibility of 
Sterling; the combination of the liquidity squeeze resulting in part from the American sterilization of 
gold and declining British capabilities resulted in a run on Sterling that the Bank of England could 
not have stopped.* It is interesting to note that in the crisis that precipitated this run, the Bank of 
England tried to bail out the Austrian central bank, facing its own crisis, when no one else 


would.4> In that sense, then, it was Britain’s monetary leadership behaviour that got it into trouble 


41 Fisk, The Inter-Allied Debts, pp. 275 and 348-49, B.R. Mitchell and Phyllis Deane, Abstract of British 
Historical Statistics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962), pp. 334-35, and Charles Kindleberger, The 
Worlf in Depression, 1929-1939, revised edition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), p. 40. 
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43 Peter Mathias, The First Industrial Nation: An Economic History of Britain, 1700-1914, 2nd ed. 
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44 Cf. fn. 39. 

45 See Kindleberger, The World in Depression, pp. 144-58. 
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in the first place. The response to the crisis, though, displays an interesting compromise between a 
motivation to monetary leadership on the one hand and a recognition of markedly diminished 
capabilities on the other. 


When it became clear that the convertibility of Sterling to gold could not be maintained, 
Britain floated its currency cleanly. At the same time, though, it encouraged those countries with 
which it had close economic relations to remain on a Sterling standard. Most did, and thus the 
Sterling bloc was created, in which the participating countries pegged their currencies to Sterling 
(in effect maintaining convertibility to Sterling), except of course Britain, which allowed Sterling to 
float. The countries participating in the Sterling bloc were those in which Britain had the highest 
level of financial commitment.*® They were therefore the countries for which Britain was most 
motivated to act as an international economic leader. Britain did undertake this role consciously 
with this smaller group of countries,*’ once it had become clear that it could not do so for the 
broader international community. 


The United States and the Bretton Woods System 


The Second World War had, among other things, the effect of gutting Great Britain’s 
international financial position, leaving the United States in the immediate postwar era as the 
world’s only predominant international financial power. American international financial 
predominance occurred, though, not through an expansion of American investment in the 
international economy, but through the contraction in the positions of other countries.4® In effect, 
the international economy had shrunk in the Depression and the war. Thus in the postwar era, the 
United States had become much more important to the international economy, but the international 
economy had not become proportionally more important to the United States. 


In the immediate postwar era, American income earned abroad hovered between 1.5 and 
2% of GNP.*? It has never ranged upward beyond 3%. Income from services to the international 
economy in the immediate postwar period accounted for a fraction of one percent of the economy, 
and has never ranged upward much beyond 2%.°° In short, then, international finance is not that 
important to the American economy, and should not, at any point since the Second World War, 
have motivated the United States to act as international monetary leader. Its capabilities allowed the 
United States to a large extent to dictate the postwar monetary order, which they did in a manner 


46 There were 25 of them, including all of the Empire except for South Africa and, partially, Canada, the 
Scandinavian countries, much of Eastern Europe, and some of Britain’s traditional raw materials suppliers, such as 
Argentina, Portugal, and Egypt. Kindleberger, The World in Depression, p. 159. These countries accounted for over 
two-thirds of British foreign investment. Mathias, The First Industrial Nation, pp. 436-37. 

47 See Barry Eichengreen, Golden Fetters: The Gold Standard and the Great Depression, 1919-1939 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), p. 338. 

48 Although American investment abroad only increased from $11.5 billion to $13 billion from the 
beginning to the end of the war, contraction in or the elimination of the investments of other countries meant that 
the U.S. went from being the second largest investor, measured by income returned, to being a larger foreign 
investor than all other countries combined. International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, 1947 
(Washington: International Monetary Fund, 1948), p. 362, and IMF, Balance of Payments Yearbook, 1948 
(Washingotn, IMF, 1949). 

49 IMF, Balance of Payments Yearbook, 1950 (Washington: IMF, 1951), p. 402-3, and United States 
Separtment of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Feb. 1953, statistical summary. 

50 United States Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1992 (112th 
Edition)(Washington: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1992). 
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that suited their economic position at the time.>! The question, though, is whether once the 
demands of monetary leadership conflicted with other American policy priorities, the United States 
chose the one or the other. 


The Bretton Woods System 


The international monetary system set up at Bretton Woods differed from the gold 
exchange standard in three notable ways. The first was that it was not a true gold standard; only 
the dollar was primarily convertible into gold, while most other currencies were convertible only 
into dollars. This put the dollar in the centre of the system in a very formal, structural way.52 The 
second was that an international institution, the international monetary fund, was set up to manage 
the exchange system. The third was that the system was far less open than either the gold or gold 
exchange standards; there was much less freedom of capital movement.>3 This last difference was 
reinforced in the 1960s by American controls on and limitations of convertibility of the dollar to 
gold, and on the ability of private citizens to trade internationally in monetary gold.*4 These three 
differences meant that in the short term states could insulate domestic polities from the demands of 
the international monetary system much more than had been the case in the past.55 This was 
particularly true of the United States, due to the structurally central role of the dollar in the Bretton 
Woods system.°® 


Policy Choices 


In the immediate postwar period there was no particular conflict between the demands on 
American policy of international monetary leadership and the demands of other policy priorities, 
whether macroeconomic or geopolitical. The reflationary pressures that had posed such a conflict 
in the 1920s were not present because conscious action was taken to avoid them. American 
policy-makers recognized that the United States would be unwilling to bear the brunt of adjustment 
to a new international monetary system, and thus designed the system so that they would not have 
to. A positive and significant American balance of payments did not cause the same sort of 
liquidity problems that it had in the interwar period because the United States government injected 
liquidity into the system directly, both through such bilateral mechanisms as the British Loan and 


51 For a discussion of the creation of the postwar monetary order, see Richard Gardner, Sterling-Dollar 
Diplomacy in Current Perspective: The Origins and the Prospects of an International Economic Order (New Y ork: 
Columbia University Press, 1980). 

52 Sterling played an intermediate role in this system, as a buffer between the dollar and most other 
currencies. It served as a secondary reserve currency in the period when there were not sufficient dollars in 
international circulation to adequately fulfil the role. 

53 For a more thorough discussion of the mechanics of the Bretton Woods system, see Armand van 
Dormael, Bretton Woods: Birth of a Monetary System (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1978). 

54 See Gowa, Closing the Gold Window, p. 53. 

55 John Ruggie refers to the underlying compromise reflected by this new ability to insulate the domestic 
from the international economy as ‘embedded liberalism.’ Ruggie, “International Regimes, Transactions, and 
Change: Embedded Liberalism in the Postwar Economic Order,” in Stephen Krasner, ed., International Regimes 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), pp. 195-231. 

56 Most countries when faced with a balance of payments deficit would have to sell reserves of gold or 
foreign currency, or raise interest rates, to support their currency. Because the dollar was the world’s primary reserve 
currency, it had to do neither; it could simply export dollars, of which it had a potentially unlimited supply, and up 
to a point other countries would be forced to hold them. This meant that the United States was spared many of the 
rigours associated with maintaining parity in a fixed exchange rate system. 
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the Marshall Plan, and multilaterally through the IMF and World Bank.>’ The primary motivations 
for this largesse are debated, but it seems unlikely that it was motivated primarily by a concern for 
international monetary stability.*® 


A major conflict between the demands of international monetary leadership and other policy 
demands did not develop until the 1960s. By that time America’s chronic balance of payments 
surplus had turned into a chronic deficit. This resulted both from changes in the balance of trade, 
and from large unrequited security expenditures abroad.°? The monetary system, though, was still 
one designed to prevent creditor countries from having to adjust. Since the United States was at 
the centre of the Bretton Woods system, American debtorship was bound to have systemic effects. 


The United States had a number of policy options that would have considerably ameliorated 
its balance of payments problems, including deflationary macroeconomic policies or a curtailing of 
its security commitments abroad. It was willing to undertake none of these options, and instead 
used the dollar’s position as the structural ceritre of the international monetary system to avoid the 
problem of adjustment by continually exporting dollars that other countries had little choice but to 
accept.© This had the result of causing significant inflationary pressures throughout the system.®! 
It also resorted to a number of stopgap measures intended to ease pressures on the dollar, such as 
controls on capital flows and on the convertibility of gold.°* When these measures could no 
longer relieve the pressure, and when the other countries in the system were no longer willing to 
continue accepting inflationary dollars, the United States simply pulled out of the system 
altogether. It never showed any willingness to make significant concessions on other policy fronts 
in the interest of international monetary leadership.® 


Finally, it should be noted that this argument should not be taken to mean that the United 
States failed to act in a leadership capacity more generally in the postwar era. Clearly it acted as a 


leader in many ways; this argument refers only to a very specific type of international monetary 
leadership. The United States lack of sufficient financially internationalist motivation meant that 


57 For a detailed discussion of the processes through which these liquidity-generating institutions were 
created, see Gardner, Sterling-DOllar Diplomacy. 

58 The traditional view is that security concerns were the predominant motivator of American foreign 
policy, that the Cold War drove American foreign economic policy in this period. The revisionist view is that the 
Cold War was to a certain extent a cover for American economic imperialism, a way of ensuring American export 
markets. Either way, financial motivations, those underlying international economic leadership, were secondary at 
best. For a ceontemporary review of this debate, see Howard Jones and Randall Woods, “Origins of the Cold War in 
Europe and the Near East: Recent Historiography and the National Security Imperative,” in Diplomatic History, vol 
18 (1993), pp. 251-76. 

59 These hovered around $3 billion annually from 1955 to 1965, and had reached nearly $5 billion by the 
late 1960s. Department of Commerce, Survery of Current Business, Oct. 1972. See also Fred Block, The Origins 
of International Economic Disorder: A Study of United States International Monetary Policy from World War II to 
the Pressnt (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), ch. 6. 

60 Some proponents of an American leadership role argued that unloading dollars abroad was a legitimate 
mechanism for encouraging international liquidity, but by the mid-1960s few of the recipients of these dollars agreed. 
See, for example, Charles Kindleberger, Balance of Payments Deficits and the International Market for Liquidity 
(Princeton: Princeton Essay in International Finance, 1965). 

61 See, for example, Benjamin Cohen, Organizing the World’s Money: The Political Economy of 
International Monetary Relations (New York: Basic Books, 1977), pp. 103-4. 

62 To the point where some analysts consider the dollar to have been de facto inconvertible by 1968. See 
David Calleo and Benjamin Rowlands, America and the World Political Economy: Atlantic Dreams and National 
Realities (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1973), p. 284. 

63 For this argument in reference to the specific policy decision to end convertibility of the dollar in 1971, 


see Joanne Gowa, Closing the Gold Window: Domestic Politics and the End of Bretton Woods (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1983). 
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when confronted with a range of possible leadership roles, the United States did not choose that of 
international monetary leader. This particular case also points to a crucial difference between 
capabilities and motivations, between what a state can do and what a state will want to do. The 
United States had sufficient capabilities in the immediate postwar era to give it considerable leeway 
in shaping the new international monetary order. This did not necessarily mean, though, that it had 
the financial motivation, and thus the commitment, to maintain it in the long term. Capabilities and 
motivations need not necessarily covary. 


Germany and the ERM 


The final and most recent case is that of Germany®™ in the European Exchange Rate 
Mechanism. The Deutchmark has long been considered Europe’s strongest currency. While there 
has been a debate over whether or not Germany was hegemonic within the ERM,® the 
Deutchmark has been almost universally recognized as the anchor currency of the system. In a 
way, debate over whether Germany is financially hegemonic in the European financial and 
monetary system misses the point, as it does not adequately distinguish among the three separate 
categories of what German capabilities would allow it to do if it chose, what formal role Germany 
and the Bundesbank have in the ERM as the system was constituted and managed, and finally what 
Germany would likely choose to do within the system, what its financial motivations are. 
Hegemonic stability theory usually focuses on the first of these questions, institutional analysis on 
the second. The focus here will be on the last. 


The late 1980s saw substantial increases in German investment abroad, and as a result 
substantial increases in income from these investments as a proportion of the German economy. 
Although this proportion has increased from just under 3% in 1988 to 4.65% in 1992, though, it is 
still far below the equivalent ratios in Britain during either the gold or gold exchange standards, or 
for that matter the equivalent ration in such EU countries as Britain, Holland, or France today. The 
increase of the 1980s seems, furthermore, to have peaked; the ratio actually shrank from 1991 to 
1992.6 The persistence of German current accounts deficits suggest that the growth in income 
earned abroad in the late 1980s will not resume. Thus we should expect that German monetary 
policy should not be particularly strongly financially motivated to act as an international leader; 
rather, that it should be focused on the needs of domestic macroeconomic management. 


The European Exchange Rate Mechanism 


The ERM differs from all of the monetary systems discussed above in that its currencies are 
not in any way convertible to specie. The mechanism is essentially a commitment by the 
governments of European Community countries to maintain their currencies within a band of 4.5% 


64 Germany as used here refers to the Federal Republic before unification and Germany since. 

65 On this debate, see Matthias Kaelberer, “Money and Power in Europe: The Political Economy of 
European Monetary Cooperation,” Paper presented at the American Political Science Association annual meeting, 
Washington DC, September 1993, and Richard Pomfret, “What is the Secret of the EMS’s Longevity?” Journal of 
Common Market Studies, December 1991, pp. 623-633. 

66 These figures are all from the International Monetary Fund, Jnternational Financial Statistics Yearbook 
1993 (Washington: International Monetary Fund, 1993). 
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of par.6? The par in the ERM is set by the European Currency Unit, a basket of the participating 
currencies. Thus in essence the ERM was a commitment by participating states not to allow their 
currencies to fluctuate outside of a narrow band from the European mean. The ERM was set up, 
though, at a time when most European countries wanted to emulate German macroeconomic 
policy,®8 while Germany did not want to risk allowing other European governments and central 
banks to dictate its own monetary and macroeconomic policies. Reflecting both of these 
conditions, the ERM was set up to give the Deutchmark a central role in the system.”° Instead of 
making the ECU a simple basket of the participating currencies, it is calculated as the sum of a set 
of bilateral relationships among all participating currencies. Whereas the Deutchmark would make 
up a relatively small proportion of a simple basket of currencies, it can predominate in any strictly 
bilateral weighting.’! Thus the ECU, and thus the ERM, was consciously set up to give Germany 
as central a role as possible, by forcing others to adjust their currencies to the Deutchmark rather 
than having the Deutchmark adjust to a European average. 


Policy Choices 


As long as the major economies in the European Community faced similar macroeconomic 
conditions, and they all shared similar macroeconomic and monetary policy goals, the ERM 
worked quite well. There was no divergence between the demands on German policy of acting as 
the leader of the European monetary system and other macroeconomic policy priorities, particularly 
in this case a strong German bias towards price stability.’2 The first real test of Germany’s 
propensity to act as Europe’s monetary leader came when German macroeconomic conditions were 
suddenly thrown on a divergent course by the absorption of East Germany into the Federal 
Republic. Aside from the pressures that the East put on the German budget and balance of 
payments, the exchange of East Germany’s nonconvertible currency for West Germany’s 
convertible currency at par injected inflationary pressure into the German economy that would take 
years to wear off.73 


The combination of this inflationary pressure and the recession of the early 1990s led to a 
crisis in the ERM that lasted from August 1992 until August of 1993, and resulted in two countries 
leaving the ERM, three countries devaluing, and the fluctuation bands for remaining currencies 
being widened from 4.5% to 30%. In short, the crisis gutted the ERM. The development of the 


67 The 4.5% band was the requirement for most countries before the recent ERM crises. Some weaker 
currency countries, such as Italy, were always allowed a wider band, and after the crises the basic band was expanded 
to 30%. 

68 Kathleen McNamara, Consensus and Constraint: The Politics of Monetary Cooperation in Europe 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia University, 1994), ch.6. 

69 In fact, the Bundesbank specifically stated that it would continue to give domestic price stability priority 
over its EMS commitment if the two came into conflict. Peter Ludlow, The Making of the European Monetary 
System, p. 240. 

70 Although the EMS was originally designed to balance the responsibilities of both strong and weak 
currency countries, it functioned from the start as a Deutchmark-led regime. See Alberto Giovannini, “How Do 
Exchange-Rate Regimes Work? The Gold Standard, Bretton Woods, and the EMS,” in Miller, Eichengreen, and 
Portes, eds., Blueprints for Exchange Rate Management. 

71 For a complete description of the mechanics of the system, see Daniel Gros and Niels Thygesen, 
European Monetary Integration (London: Longman, 1992). 

72 McNamara, Consensus and Constraint, chs. 6 and 7. 

73 See, for example, Dale Cameron, “British Exit, German Voice, French Loyalty: Defection, 
Domination, and Cooperation in the 1992-3 ERM Crisis,” (Mimeograph, 1994), esp. p. 13. 


crisis has been discussed elsewhere,’4 and need not be reviewed here. Three particular 
observations of the crisis are relevant to this discussion, though. The first is that the proximate 
cause of the crisis was a disjuncture in macroeconomic condition amongst the major economies 
participating in the ERM, as Germany inflated its economy to deal with unification while the rest of 
Europe faced the deflationary effects of recession. In dealing with unification in an inflationary 
way, the German government knew that it would be generating strong inflationary pressures, but 
decided that the benefits of a generous unification strategy outweighed the inflationary costs. 


The second observation is that the Bundesbank set its interest rate policy throughout the 
crisis almost exclusively to deal with the inflationary pressures, and this forced the other central 
banks to keep their rates far higher than was macroeconomically reasonable in order to maintain the 
strength of their currencies against the Deutchmark. Again, it was common knowledge that high 
German rates were significantly hindering the ability of other European central banks to help 
generate economic recoveries from the recession. The third is that when confronted directly with a 
clear choice between maintaining their high rates to fight inflation or keeping the ERM intact, 
German policy-makers twice decided to give the domestic goal priority over the international. 
Thus both in the choices made by the German government on how to deal with unification and in 
the choices made by the Bundesbank on how to cope with the effects of those choices, there was a 
clear and strong tendency to use monetary policy for purposes of domestic macroeconomic 
stabilization, rather than international exchange-rate stabilization. 


Conclusions 


These five cases do not prove the relationship between financial motivations measured as 


the proportion of national product generated by income earned abroad and foreign economic policy 
behaviour; plausible alternative explanations exist for all of the cases, and there are not enough of 
them for the results to be anything beyond suggestive. They do suggest the relationship fairly 
strongly, though. The cases represent all of the major market-driven fixed-rate international 
monetary systems of this century, and are thus fairly comprehensive as a sample. And the 
relationship holds for countries facing both reflationary and deflationary pressures, so that the 
relationship can plausibly be argued to hold for both kinds of pressures. 


The scope of the particular hypothesis suggested here is quite narrow; it explains only the 
behaviour of countries with the capabilities to manage international monetary systems, and only 
that aspect of their behaviour that relates to such management. Furthermore, it is only relevant 
when the demands on macroeconomic policy of international monetary leadership differ from the 
demands of other aspects of the national interest. Even this narrow an argument can have 
significant empirical and policy implications, which will be addressed below. On a theoretical level 
it suggests that the national interest can be addressed theoretically in more than a generic way. 
More precisely, if a relationship can be established between international financial motivations as 
discussed above and specific aspects of foreign economic policy behaviour, perhaps other 
relationships can be found between specific elements of a national economic or political structure 
and other specific foreign policy motivations. If a set of these generalizable relationships can be 
found, then foreign policy can be predicted more precisely than through the use of simple abstract 
assumptions about states’ national interests. In short, national motivations are worth studying, and 
deductive and generalizable models of sources and effects of particular types of motivations are 
worth developing. 


74 Cameron, ibid., provides a thorough survey of this development. 
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Implications 


The relationship between international financial penetration and propensity to act as a 
responsible international monetary leader also had real empirical and policy implications. While 
there is significant debate amongst economists about whether currency stabilization is a good thing 
in theory, it remains a prominent policy goal for many governments, particularly those of the 
European Union.’> It is in fact a stated goal of the Union both to maintain high degrees of 
stabilization currently through the remnants of the Exchange Rate Mechanism, and to move 
towards full monetary union in the future. In creating monetary systems an important design factor 
is system reliability, which in turn is to an extent predicated on the reliability of the most monetarily 
powerful countries within the system. To the extent that the most powerful cannot be expected to 
lead the system when the demands of such leadership come into conflict with other demands on 
macroeconomic policy, the system cannot be expected to be reliable in the long term. In fact, it 
cannot be expected to be reliable beyond the point in time when macroeconomic conditions 
prevailing at the time when the system was created begin to change. 


Germany is clearly the monetary powerhouse of Europe, and thus its willingness to lead 
would be central to the long-term efficacy of the system. The ERM crises of 1992 and 1993 
showed convincingly that this willingness cannot be taken for granted. The hypothesis of this 
paper suggests that Germany should not be expected to display a new or increased willingness in 
the near future. Returns on international financial penetration are not a sufficiently large proportion 
of the economy, and therefore the appropriate motivations are simply not there. Furthermore, 
Germany’s recent trend towards current accounts deficits and the East’s continuing need for 
massive infrastructural investment suggest that Germany’s level of international financial 
penetration will not expand rapidly in the medium term.’ This suggests that Germany is not likely 
to become motivated to act as a European monetary leader through the medium term.77 


This is not to suggest that the European Union’s future is necessarily one of monetary 
chaos. There are two distinct paths talked about as potential routes to greater monetary integration, 
a gradualist, incremental route and a more sudden, all-at-once approach. This way of looking at 
foreign economic policy motivations would suggest that the second of these two routes, in which 
broad powers over monetary policy are devolved to a pan-European, Union-level authority all at 
once, is the more likely to be successful.78 The incrementalist route would be prone to setbacks 
whenever monetary crises occurred, because the centre of the system, Germany, cannot be counted 
on and should not be counted upon in the future, to act appropriately in mitigating monetary crises. 
Therefore, any approach that removes decision-making authority from German institutions and 
vests it authoritatively in broader European institutions will be much more likely to weather such 
crises as do occur. 


75 For an extensive discussion of the politics of European currency stabilization since the Second World 
War, see McNamara, Consensus and Constraint. 

76 Germany in fact had a net debit in international income in 1993 for the first time since 1974, suggesting 
that it is becoming less rather than more motivated for leadership. International Monetary Fund, /nternational 
Financial Statistics Yearbook 1994, pp. 374-75. Between 1989 and 1992 Germany’s current account fell from a 
credit of $58 billion to a debit of $26 billion. In the same period the German government’s foreign borrowing 
increased sixfold. International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, 1993, pp. 268 and 274. 

77 This argument is compatible with the suggestion that macroeconomic shocks that affect different 
countries assymetrically pose the greatest danger for European monetary stabilization and integration. See Eric 
Jones, “The European Monetary Trade-off: Economic Adjustment in Small Countries.” 

78 This conclusion has been reached by others as well, for different reasons. See Alberto Giovannini, The 
Transition to European Monetary Union (Princeton: Princeton Essays in International Finance, 1990). 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE 'NATION-BUILDER'S DILEMMA' 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper examines nation-building and state-building in multiethnic, newly 
independent states. In this work, I argue that nation-building and state-building are closely 
related. Many policy choices by political elites, for example, will affect both processes. 
Unfortunately for the leaders of multiethnic, newly independent states, however, while the two 
phenomena are related, they are not always complementary. Policy choices that aid 
nation-building may make state-building more difficult, and vice versa. 

The potential for contrary outcomes resulting from policy decisions which affect both 
nation-building and state-building produces what I call the nation-builder's dilemma. The heart 
of the dilemma is that both inclusive and exclusive policies can produce problems for 
nation-builders. Nowhere is this more true than with the decision about the make-up of the 
citizenry in a newly independent state, and after discussing the dilemma, I focus on the 
citizenship policy choices in three multiethnic, newly independent states (Latvia, Ukraine, and 
post-colonial Malaya/Malaysia) in an attempt to understand better why elites facing the nation 
builder's dilemma make the choices they do. 


NATION-BUILDING AND STATE-BUILDING IN MULTIETHNIC STATES 


Nation vs. state. 


A discussion of the definitions of nation and state is required prior to a discussion of 
nation-building and state-building. In general, there is a rough agreement on the definitions of 
these terms, though many more people use the terms than define them, and some continue to use 
the terms either interchangeably or inconsistently. A "state" is the "basic unit by which people 
are organized politically" (Shively 1993, 360). The state conducts its affairs through political 
institutions, and some (see Graham 1990, for example) define the state as the collection of 
governmental organizations and the people who run them. But, governmental institutions and 
officials are only part of what makes a state; a state also corresponds to a given territory and has 
absolute sovereignty over this territory, its resources, and its permanent population. Unlike other 
political units, a state has "ultimate responsibility for the conduct of its own affairs" (Shively 
1993, 31). 

A nation is a self-aware collective of people, united by both shared cultural features 
(myths, symbols, values, etc.) and the belief that its members have a right to political control of a 
"homeland." As the pursuit of territorial control is a necessary feature of nationalism, this belief 
in the right to territorial control of a homeland is a necessary feature of a nation. It is part of what 
makes a nation different than other groups in society (e.g. an ethnic group or a class). Ethnic 
groups can become nations, but not all ethnic groups are nations. In addition, nations do not have 
to be built from a single ethnic group. "Americans," a political nation, are united by shared 
myths, symbols, and cultural attributes as well as a belief in the right to control the territory of 
the United States. Thus, while nations share a common culture, they can be based on either 
ethnic or on political-territorial boundaries. ' 
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Nation-building vs. state-building. 


Leaders of newly independent states face two important tasks, generally referred to as 
nation-building and state-building. Islam (1988, 64) defines state-building as "the creation of a 
national central authority and the establishment of a centralized bureaucracy." Emphasizing the 
idea of state-building as "governmental penetration into society to regulate behavior," 
Hollingsworth (1971, 5) points to the development of legislatures, bureaucracies, and political 
parties. Borrowing from Tilly, Lee (1988) discusses state-building as the increase in the power of 
the state versus society. Extraction is one of the most basic functions of the state (Lee 1988; Tilly 
1975), and as state-building takes place, the state is able to extract more from society. Others 
point to importance of a state's ability to employ coercion (Tilly 1975; Skocpol 1979). 

[ prefer to lump these various ideas of state-building into two parts: security and 
penetration. Security refers to the ability to protect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
state and would include the capability to engage in coercion but also the development of a sense 
of legitimacy.’ Penetration refers to the capacity of the state to penetrate society and to extract 
resources. Just as the essence of statehood is the "exclusive jurisdiction over land, persons, and 
resources" (Zelinsky 1988, 4), the essence of state-building is the development of such 
jurisdiction. Obviously, these two elements of state-building are highly related. A state that can 
smoothly extract from society has an easier time developing its coercive capabilities. Likewise, a 
state that has legitimacy or the ability to coerce can more easily extract resources.’ 

Nation-building concerns the development of a national identity among the population of 
a state. A collective of people in a given state becomes self-aware and united, accepts this group 
identity as their overarching political identity, and develops a feeling of the right of the collective 
to control politically a given territory. Islam (1988, 64) points out that nation-building involves 
imbuing "discrete communities or groups within a political framework with an understanding 
and a sense of national consensus or identity." Myths and symbols which emphasize common 
experiences and backgrounds are used to help create unity in a population which may otherwise 
be quite diverse.’ That "nation-building" and "national integration" are often used 
interchangeably in the political development literature is a sign that nation-building usually 
requires the bringing together of groups with various cultural, economic, or regional identities 
(see Islam 1988, 1). New states with these kind of plural societies are the focus of this paper. 

Some authors have pointed out that nation-building and state-building are closely related. 
Some even use terms such as "national integration" to mean both nation-building, as I have 
defined it above, and as "the creation of a national political system which supplants or typifies all 
the regional subsystems" (Islam 1988, 23). The claim on my part that they are connected is, 
therefore, neither novel nor surprising. Yet, the literatures on nation-building and state-building 
have remained quite parochial, often discussing similar settings in developing, multiethnic 
countries without addressing the contentions and findings of the other body of work. 

One thing this parochialism has produced is a lack of recognition of the tensions between 
nation-building and state-building. Even when discussed together, the two processes are often 
seen as complementary or simply shared challenges for political leaders (see Hollingsworth 
1971, 5, as an exception). While a unified political identity makes state-building much easier, | 
argue that the choices made in an attempt to create a more unified political identity from a 
diverse population actually impede the ability of the state to perform the important state-building 
functions mentioned above. 
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THE NATION-BUILDER'S DILEMMA 


Leaders of multiethnic, newly independent states are nation-builders. They are also 
state-builders. This dual role leads to the nation-builder's dilemma. This dilemma is a result of 
the intersection of the complex social structure of the population (specifically, multiethnicity) 
and the choices required of leaders in the nation-building and state-building process. Many of the 
significant policy choices involve the question of inclusion vs. exclusion. Who receives 
government entitlements? Who is allowed to own property? Who is a citizen? In fact, one could 
argue that nearly all political decisions involve situations where one group of people will benefit 
as a result of the decision and another group of people will not. Politics is about the distribution 
(or protection) of privilege. The nation-builder's dilemma arises during such policy choices. The 
predicament for leaders of newly independent states is that the answers to the exclusion question 
which aid nation-building make state-building more difficult. Specifically, policies of exclusion 
create problems for state-building, while policies of inclusion make nation-building more 
difficult. 

In a multiethnic society, nation-building is made easier by the exclusion of minority 
groups. The more similar the cultural identity of those included in the nation-building process, 
the easier it is to create a unified political identity. But, the greater the exclusion of ethnic 
minorities from the political process, the more difficult state-building becomes. Performing 
internal state functions requires either (1) coercion, (2) buying off the population, or (3) a sense 
of loyalty and a feeling that the system is legitimate. An excluded group has little reason to 
accept the legitimacy of the regime which has excluded it, forcing the state to turn to coercion or 
buying off to perform its functions. But "buying off" the minority is difficult. If popular will has 
forced exclusion of the minority to begin with, granting some kind of privilege to the minority to 
buy it off is also problematic for policy-makers. 

Developing and securing the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the state (perhaps the 
most essential parts of state-building) can even be put in jeopardy by the exclusion of a minority. 
If concentrated in a region of the state, the excluded group may push for autonomy or even 
independence, tearing the state apart. As Kothari (1976, 18) puts it, "if on the other hand [the 
nationalities] are kept suppressed, or discriminated against for too long, violent movements for 
restructuring the territorial base of populations are bound to erupt." In these cases, those 
excluded call into question the legitimacy of the territorial boundaries of the state. In addition, if 
a neighboring state has an interest in protecting the rights of the excluded minority (Russia 
looking out for Russians in the "near abroad," for example), it may intervene militarily in the 
neighboring state in the protecting the discriminated against group. Hence, state sovereignty is 
both an internal and external issue, and exclusion of a particular group can unleash anti-state 
forces both inside and outside the state. 

State-building is easier, therefore, when the entire population of a state is integrated into a 
single national identity. Trying to ease the state-building process by bringing everyone into the 
political community, however, creates its own problems. A unified nation, even if defined by 
citizenship rather than ethnicity, requires shared cultural features among its members (see Lipset 
1971 for a discussion of the difficulties of nation-building among groups with sharp value 
cleavages and the fortunate position of early American nation-building in this regard). Even a 
"civic nation" is rarely an amalgamation of all groups making it up. Rather, cultural 
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characteristics of the numerically dominant group will likely become the dominant features of 
the nation. Rather than the nation, N, being made up of a, b, c, d, and e, it is made up of N, b, c, 
d, and e. The under-represented groups may understandably feel that the main group is privileged 
and they are discriminated against. But, members of the majority group may also be unhappy 
with this approach if there are sharp ethnic divisions between them and the majority. 

The dilemma is even larger for leaders of democratic, multiethnic, newly independent 
states. Democracy is difficult in a multiethnic setting, and democracy raises the stakes of the 
nation-builder's dilemma by requiring that the leaders justify their actions to the population. 
Desires of the majority population to exclude a minority become even more difficult for leaders 
to ignore in a setting of elite accountability. On the other hand, if the group is excluded, its 
loyalty to the system is suspect at best. Since the leaders cannot count on the excluded group to 
accept regime legitimacy, and since the majority is not likely to accept the buying off of the 
minority, coercion is the only option for dealing with excluded minorities. Yet, coercion is 
limited (but not nonexistent) in democracies. Using it a great deal calls into question the 
democratic nature of the system. Clearly, leaders of democratic-leaning, multiethnic, newly 
independent states face an unenviable task.° 

Despite the dilemma facing leaders of multiethnic, newly independent states, choices 
have to be made. The rest of the paper examines the question: given the nation-builder's 
dilemma, when are we likely to see exclusion and when are we likely to see inclusion? Using the 
issue of citizenship and both survey data and the results of elite interviews, I argue that both the 
perception about the nation and state and the size of the minority come into play, but are not the 
decisive factors. A large minority should be able to pressure the majority for inclusion. Where 
strong beliefs are held by the dominant group that the nation is defined in ethnic terms and that 
the state is the dominant group's national homeland, however, exclusion of even very large 
minorities is quite possible. In this situation, the feeling that the state "belongs" only to the 
ethnically-defined nation may outweigh the potential harm of the excluded minority. Thus, while 
these two factors are important, examining them alone does not provide a definitive answer to 
the question of when one sees inclusive choices by leaders facing the nation-builder's dilemma. 

But, adding an examination of the perception of threat to the cultural integrity of the 
majority from inclusion of the minority makes understanding the choices of nation-builders 
easier. When a large minority exists without the perception of threat, inclusion is likely. When, 
on the other hand, the inclusion of the minority is perceived to pose a significant threat to the 
cultural dominance of the majority ethnic group, exclusion is likely. Inclusion is possible when 
there is a feeling of threat, but only in two situations. First, when the minority becomes large 
enough (nearly equal in size to the dominant group, for example) exclusion of the minority is less 
likely. The obstruction that the excluded group could cause for the state-building process may 
overwhelm its threat to the nation.® Second, if a "bargain" between the majority and minority can 
reached in which citizenship is granted to the minority in exchange for acceptance of the cultural 
dominance of the majority, the perception of threat can be overcome. 


CITIZENSHIP, NATION-BUILDING AND STATE-BUILDING 
Nation-builders in newly independent states face numerous policy decisions (the 


establishment of a state language, increased or decreased privatization, etc.), but none is more 
fundamental to nation-building than setting the boundaries of the citizenry. Ongkili (1985, 56) 


describes citizenship in Malaysia as "one of the recurring problems in nation-building." 
Citizenship is official membership in the state. As such, it grants an identity to those who receive 
it that excludes those who do not. This political identity is a crucial step in building a national 
identity in a multiethnic setting and is the greatest potential rival to ethnic identity in the 
post-Soviet states.’ A citizenship policy which excludes along ethnic lines, however, only 
reinforces the existing cleavages. Because official membership in the state is such an important 
basis of national identity, even if other policies ran counter to this exclusivist tendency, an 
exclusive citizenship policy would send a powerful message. 

Given the links between nation-building and state-building discussed above, citizenship 
can also have a significant impact on state-building. While an ethnic Russian in Ukraine remains 
"Russian," citizenship provides a political homeland (Ukraine) which limits potential loyalty to 
the ethnic homeland (Russia), and likely increases the perception of legitimacy of the Ukrainian 
system. The loyalty to Ukraine of those not ethnically Ukrainian makes the state's attempts at 
penetration, extraction, and defense much simpler. If these people were excluded from 
citizenship, however, their loyalty to Ukraine would be questionable. If they took Russian 
citizenship in its place, their loyalty to Ukraine would be doubtful at best. 

Thus, of all the policy decisions that bring the nation-builder's dilemma into play, none 
does it more than citizenship. Examples of the problems created by both of the two citizenship 
choices (inclusion and exclusion) can be found throughout the post-Soviet states.* In Estonia, for 
example, a significant portion of the ethnic Russian population was excluded from citizenship. 
As a result, this part of the population of Estonia is less loyal to the Estonian state. Survey results 
indicate that the differences in access to citizenship have translated into perceived discrimination 
by the Russian-speaking population of Estonia, reinforcing the identity differences between 
Estonians and Russians. Surveys by the Viru Infocenter in Narva, Estonia, for example, showed 
a major difference in the attitude of the Russian minority between 1990 and 1992. In 1990, only 
24 percent of respondents felt the rights of non-Estonians were being violated. In 1992 (the year 
following the parliament's passage of the exclusive citizenship law), the figure was 65 percent. 
Surveys done in late 1993 under the direction of Richard Rose also point to this perception. In 
Estonia, 61 percent of Russian-speakers "disagreed" or "definitely disagreed" that the Estonian 
government was treating Russians fairly; only 29 percent "agreed" or "definitely agreed" (Rose 
and Maley 1994, question 159). 

On top of the internal problems for state-building created by the exclusive citizenship 
policy, Estonia is also less secure as a state than it could be because of the external threat posed 
by Russia. While Russian military intervention in Estonia is not likely, the denial of citizenship 
(and the rights associated with it) to ethnic Russians has led to Russian claims of human rights 
violations. To make matters worse, tens of thousands of Russians in Estonia have opted for 
Russian citizenship rather than remain stateless (see Barrington 1995a). This has raised the 
stakes for Russia by changing discrimination against fellow Russians to discrimination against 
"our citizens" in Estonia. 

In Ukraine, unlike Estonia, a highly inclusive citizenship policy was adopted. As a result, 
the Russian population has been more loyal to Ukraine than if they were excluded. Their loyalty 
has been weakened by Ukraine's poor economic performance (leading some who favored 
independence from Russia in 1991 to now oppose it). But, there is no doubt that had these people 
been excluded from citizenship initially, their loyalty would have dissipated even more quickly. 
The nation-builder's dilemma enters the Ukrainian picture in the form of the difficulties of 
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creating a unified culture to bind the population together. Russians may be more loyal than if 
they were excluded from citizenship, but they are still upset about the privileged status of ethnic 
Ukrainian culture in the newly independent state. Many Ukrainians, on the other hand, see the 
Russians as privileged. Protests by Ukrainians in Kiev and the west of the country over the status 
of Ukrainian culture in (Russian dominated) Crimea have been common in the last few years. 


Citizenship inclusiveness in Latvia, Ukraine, and Malaysia. 


The rest of this paper examines the impact of several variables on the citizenship policy 
decisions of elites facing the nation-builder's dilemma in Latvia, Ukraine, and Malaysia. I will 
not go into great detail on the specifics of the citizenship policies in these three states (for this, 
see Barrington 1995a on Latvia and Ukraine, and Barrington 1995b, chapter 7, on Malaysia). But 
a rough sketch of the inclusiveness of the policies is necessary for one to understand the 
discussion of the variables below. 

The most important part of the citizenship decision concerns what I call "automatic 
citizenship,” the granting of citizenship without naturalization. In the former Soviet Union, many 
of the newly independent states opted to grant automatic citizenship very broadly, and not restrict 
the citizenship of ethnic minorities. Ukraine was one of these states. Not only were nearly all 
permanent residents able to receive automatic citizenship, the criterion of jus soli was applied to 
those who were not permanent residents. Birth on the territory of Ukraine by a parent or 
grandparent was important, but Ukrainian ethnic identity was not. In fact, with the exception of 
some knowledge of Ukrainian for naturalization, there were no special advantages given to 
ethnic Ukrainians in the citizenship policy. 

In Latvia, on the other hand, large numbers of ethnic Russians (and other 
Russian-speakers) were denied automatic citizenship. This was officially justified by tying the 
new base of citizens to the citizenry of interwar, independent Latvia. Those who came during the 
illegal period of Soviet occupation were considered foreigners. This official justification is 
questionable for many reasons, but mostly because of the privileges in the citizenship law for 
ethnic Latvians, the attempts by the Latvians to postpone putting in place any naturalization 
provisions, and the attempts to impose a 0.1 percent quota on naturalization (when the law was 
finally passed in 1994). Prior to the 1994 law, 700,000 to 800,000 residents of Latvia were shut 
out of the citizenship process with no chance at automatic citizenship and doubts about whether 
they would ever be allowed to naturalize. The 1994 law left roughly the same number of 
non-Latvians without automatic citizenship as the "lawless" citizenship policy of 1991-1994, but 
at least non-citizens had an idea about when they could receive naturalization. Many cannot 
apply until after the year 2000 and naturalization requirements include a language test. The 
Latvian government publication Human Rights Issues (1993, 66) puts the percentage of 
registered non-citizens who were born outside Latvia (and thus have to wait until after 2000 to 
apply) at 67.6 percent. Some in the Russian community face an even worse fate; naturalization 
remains an impossibility. There were an estimated 150,000 residents (mostly ethnic Russians) 
denied registration who will not be able to apply for naturalization unless their status is changed 
(see Barrington 1995b, chapter 6, for a discussion of the registration issue). 

The story in Malaysia is more complex, both because of the role of the British prior to 
Malayan independence and because Malaysia was not created until 1963, six years after the 
independence of the Federation of Malaya from British rule. Much of the citizenship policy of 
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Malaysia was based on the statutes that existed in British-controlled and post-British Malaya. 
The policy during the 15 years before the creation of Malaysia, however, was very erratic, 
showing the difficulty elites facing the nation-builder's dilemma have in deciding the issue of 
inclusion. The policy alternated from highly inclusive (with the British attempt to create the 
Malayan Union) to highly exclusive (with the creation of the Federation of Malaya) to much 
more inclusive (as a result of amendments in 1952 and the new policy which coincided with 
independence in 1957) to somewhat more exclusive (due to amendments in 1962). 

The British initially wanted nearly everyone to be able to qualify for automatic 
citizenship when they proposed the Malayan Union. Malay opposition to the plan was so strong 
that the British scrapped the entire Malayan Union scheme and helped create the Federation of 
Malaya. The citizenship policy which accompanied the federation prevented most of the Chinese 
and Indian minorities from obtaining automatic citizenship. In 1950, of the 3,275,000 citizens, 
only 500,000 were Chinese, well below their proportion of the population of Malaya. In 1952, 
however, the policy was made much more inclusive thanks mainly to a coalition between the 
main Malay political party, UMNO, and the Chinese minority's MCA party. In September 1952, 
1,200,000 Chinese were added to the citizenry. Of the total population of 5,705,942, over 
4,400,000 were now citizens, and of the more than 1,280,000 without citizenship, only 37,000 
were born in the country (figures cited in Ongkili 1985, 90). With independence and the Alliance 
"bargain," the principle of jus soli was extended and another 900,000 non-Malays became 
citizens. The electorate, which was 11.2 percent Chinese in 1955 was over 35 percent Chinese in 
1959 (Means 1976, 212). 

By 1960, some Malay leaders began to feel that citizenship had become too inclusive, 
and, as discussions of a larger federation began, the issue of inclusion again surfaced. In 1962, 
the policy was amended to remove the strict acceptance of jus soli citizenship. The amended law 
stated that those born in the federation would automatically become citizens only if one of their 
parents was either a citizen or permanent resident. As Hickling (1978, 8) puts it, this change "cut 
down a simple principle, and one serving to counter the insidious doctrine of the jus sanguinis." 
In addition, the provisions for registration of wives of citizens were made more exclusive, and 
naturalization required the applicant to be present for the entire year prior to application. These 
changes did not result in the loss of citizenship for those who already had it (and the importance 
of the changes tended to be overshadowed by the events of the following year), but they did 
signal a move in a more exclusive direction which lasted after Malaysia was established. 


FACTORS AFFECTING DECISIONS ABOUT EXCLUSION 


The size and "power" of the minority. 


The literature on the extension of voting rights stresses the importance of economic 
equality in the population. The more economically developed the society and the more 
economically equal the population, the more likely is inclusion (see Bendix 1964; for the 
American case, see Chambers 1971, 93-94). I hypothesize a somewhat similar effect in the case 
of citizenship in newly independent states. The larger and more economically powerful an ethnic 
minority, the more likely it will be included in the citizenry. Since elites know that excluding a 
group from citizenship may force it to act in "unconventional" ways, one could argue that it 
would be difficult to exclude a large and economically powerful minority from citizenship. 
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Ukraine. 


In Ukraine, the Russian minority is significant enough to make integration problematic 
but also large enough and economically important enough to cause problems if excluded. The 
Russian minority in Ukraine, in absolute numbers, is the largest minority in Europe. If angered, 
"the Russians in Ukraine could pose a threat to the state simply by sheer weight of numbers (if 
not the determination of their compatriots in Russia to protect their interests)" ("That Other 
Europe” 1994, 20). In addition, they tend to be regionally concentrated. Eighty percent of 
Russians in Ukraine live in the east and south of the country, and every oblast in the east and 
south is at least one-quarter Russian (Arel 1992, 11). Their concentration in urban areas and 
positions in large industries allow union organization, while the control of key sectors like 
mining makes them economically powerful. 

In other words, exclusion would be very difficult. As Volodymyr Kulyk, editor of the 
Ukrainian journal Suchasnist’, told me, "The size of the Russian minority made it difficult even 
to try to make Ukraine an ethnic nation-state...Moldova serves as an example of what could 
happen by alienating Russians." Thus, without the support of the Russians in the east, 
independence would not have been possible. Andrei Donduk, of the analytical center 
Perspective, added, "Exclusion could have led to conflict with the Russian workers...the 
[inclusive] policy was influenced by necessity more than love of our Russian brother." 


Latvia. 


In Latvia, the Russians are an even larger percentage of the population than their 
co-ethnics in Ukraine. They hold jobs in many important industries and could pose a problem for 
the Latvian government if mobilized as a group. Yet, the minority could not force the Latvians to 
adopt an inclusive approach to citizenship. There appear to be two reasons for this. First, despite 
their size, the Russians were not well organized. In Riga, researcher Brian Durant told me that 
Russians have been "unimpressive in expressing their position," and that the organizational 
problem is due in part to splits in the Russian community over things like who received 
registration and why, as well as basic issues of identity. Many in Latvia had strongly identified 
with the USSR and felt "lost" after independence; others were strong supporters of independence. 
In addition, there was a lack of effort to organize until it became clear that an exclusive law was 
likely. Tsilevich and Ruchkovsky (1993, 10) argue that prior to late 1993 non-citizens were 
"passive, awaiting what would happen. Events of autumn '93 made them sure the present 
parliament will not consider their interests. In fact, the process of self-organizing of 'non-citizens' 
has started."® The second likely reason for the failure of the large minority in Latvia to force 
inclusion is that other factors influenced the decision of policy-makers. These factors are 
discussed below. 


Malaysia. 
The effect of the minority was more mixed in pre-Malaysia Malaya than in either Ukraine 


or Latvia. The British initially proposed a highly inclusive citizenship policy for Malaya out of 
fear of the reaction of the Chinese minority if they were excluded. When the minority did not 


mobilize in support of these proposals (and Malays mobilized against them), however, a much 
more exclusive policy was adopted. Eventually, the minority groups were able to push Malaya in 
a more inclusive direction. This did not happen as a result of taking to the streets, but rather it 
was a result of their representation in official government bodies dealing with the issue and 
especially the participation of the MCA in the ruling Alliance. As a result of the coalition 
between the MCA and UMNO, the "bargain" brought citizenship to the non-Malays. 


Perceptions about the nation and the state. 


The above discussion of Latvia and Malaysia demonstrates that a large minority is not 
sufficient to produce an inclusive policy. The nature of the nation-builder's dilemma is that other 
factors come into play as elites develop citizenship policy. One such factor is a combination of 
perceptions about the type of nation and state. When there is both an ethnic definition of nation 
and a feeling that the state is above all the homeland of this ethnic nation, exclusion, even of a 
powerful minority, becomes possible. '° 


Latvia. 


Few people in Latvia at the elite level would accept the idea that someone whose parents 
are ethnically Russian could be considered part of the Latvian nation. All of the politicians and 
academics with whom I spoke in Latvia divided the population into "Latvians" and 
"non-Latvians,” with non-Latvians being those who were not ethnically Latvian. This ethnic 
boundary was based partly on cultural characteristics such as language but first and foremost on 
descent. It was rare to find a member of the political elite who felt that an ethnic Russian could 
become Latvian by adopting Latvian cultural traits. 

The situation at the mass level is similar. Results from survey work done in Latvia by 
Elmars Vebers, Rasma Karklins and others in 1992 and 1993 indicate that there is some support 
for the idea of "Latvian-Russians," though a majority of the ethnic Latvians (the most important 
mass group to the politicians drafting the law) felt that most or all ethnic Russians cannot be 
classified as such. Of those who felt a concept such as Latvian-Russian was possible, most felt 
Latvian-Russians were either those born in Latvia or those who were "more European" than 
"Russian-Russians" (Vebers 1993a, 44-45). While some accepted the idea of "Latvian-Russians," 
this acceptance did not translate into a belief that these people had actually become "Latvian." 
They were different than other Russians, but the "Russian" part of the hyphenated term could not 
be dropped. 

In addition to the definition of Latvian being based on ethnic and not political criteria, 
politicians and the mass public in Latvia generally held the view that Latvia is an ethnic 
nation-state, the homeland of Latvians, and that most of the non-Latvians could be considered 
"occupiers" and "colonists." The Vebers-Karklins surveys found that 68.5 percent of respondents 
held the opinion that Latvia "should become a Latvian national state" (Vebers 1993a, 29). Given 
that around 62 percent of the respondents were ethnic Latvian, most, if not all, of the ethnic 
Latvian respondents (as well as a few Russians!) supported this idea. Since the ethnic Latvians 
were the vast majority of citizens, and hence voters, as a result of the 1991 policy, such 


overwhelming support by this group was likely to affect the positions of the representatives in 
the Saeima. 
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In fact, the link between this idea of Latvia as an (ethnic) nation-state and the citizenship 
law was made quite clear by the original draft from the (relatively moderate) ruling coalition 
which allowed naturalization quotas to be determined by the government "taking into 
consideration the demographic and economic situation in the country, in order to ensure the 
development of Latvia as a single-nation state." Members of the more nationalist groups in the 
Saeima (the Latvian parliament) were even stronger in their linkage of an exclusive citizenship 
policy with the concept of Latvia as a nation-state and the idea that most of the Russians as 
colonizers. Visvaldis Brinkmanis of the Fatherland Party stated to me, "those people who came 
during the last 50 years are not minorities; actually they are military and civilian occupants." 
Viestur Karnups, the person who drafted the LNNK citizenship law proposal and helped draft the 
influential LNNK-Fatherland joint proposal, told me that LNNK hoped to "encourage 
repatriation" of these Russians to their ethnic homeland. Turning to the nature of Latvia, he 
added, "Of course Latvia is an ethnic nation-state. That's why it's called Latvia and not Russia." 
He stated that it is the LNNK party line that ethnic Latvians cannot be less than 75 percent of 
citizens and, thus, LNNK wanted a citizenship law which would "control the flow of 
naturalization," adding, "That's our bottom line, the 75 percent, because we see ourselves as a 
national state. The argumentation is exactly the same as the Israeli argument. Principally, there's 
no where else to go. There's no other Latvian nation-state. This is the only one we've got." Thus, 
exclusion was possible with the combination of an ethnic definition of the nation as the view of 
Latvia as a nation-state, despite the existence of a large minority. 


Malaysia. 


In the late British period, most Malays clearly defined their group in ethnic terms. The 
two most important characteristics of the group were language and religion. Malays practice only 
one religion, Islam, and the idea of a non-Muslim Malay "is alien to the Malay mind...To be a 
Malay one must be a Muslim, although he may not be a practising or devout Muslim" (Mohd and 
Abas 1986, 5). Interestingly, common descent was not the central characteristic of Malay 
identity, perhaps due to a recognition that a mixture of various subgroups produced the Malays. 
While language and religion defined the group, one could become Malay by adopting ethnic 
Malay characteristics. The definition of a Malay based on cultural traits was put into law, a 
necessary move since the citizenship policy, among others, favored ethnic Malays. The 1952 
Nationality Act defined a Malay "as a person who professes the religion of Islam, habitually 
speaks the Malay language and conforms to Malay custom." This definition was later put into 
Article 160 of the Malaysian Constitution (Mohd and Abas 1986, 6, 16). 

Even with the creation of Malaysia and the nation-building which accompanied it, 
non-Malay Malaysians were expected to assimilate into the Malay culture. Nation-building was 
therefore to be based on assimilation rather than amalgamation. The new nation was broader than 
before, but, as with any nation, it required specific cultural features to hold it together. As 
Malaysia's most populous and an "indigenous" people, the Malays argued that their culture 
should provide the unifying features. 

Prior to the creation of Malaysia, Malays also saw the Malay peninsula as their ethnic 
homeland. The system of Malay special privileges was justified by the idea that the Malays were 
"natives" to the land, while others were immigrants or worse. Malays "in all walks of life" 
protested strongly against the Malayan Union proposals due to the fear that they were "in danger 
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of losing 'their country" (Means 1976, 53). Malay opposition to the Malayan Union and 
especially to the liberal provisions for citizenship was stronger than the British anticipated. As a 
result, the citizenship policy of the Federation of Malaya was much more exclusive than that of 
the Malayan Union policy, reflecting the fear of Malays of "the loss of their birthright should jus 
soli or liberal citizenship provisions be upheld as the Malayan Union had intended" (Ongkili 
1985, 56). 

This attitude of the Malays about the state changed only slightly with the creation of 
Malaysia. The Islamic faith (one of the two defining characteristics of Malay identity) remained 
the state religion, though Article 3 of the constitution added, "other religions may be practised in 
peace and harmony in any part of the Federation" (Mohd and Abas 1986, 7). The other central 
feature of Malay identity, language, was also given official status. Article 152 of the constitution 
designated Malay the "national language." Labeling Malay as the national language meant that it 
had to be used for all official purposes, while the other languages could not be used for official 
purposes, even if used in conjunction with Malay (Mohd and Abas 1986, 10). Again, however, 
concessions were granted to other groups, as a ten year grace period (from independence for 
Peninsular Malaya, from the creation of Malaysia for the Borneo States) was established before 
Malay achieved its status as the "national language." 

The idea of a "Malay Malaysia" has remained a powerful mobilizing concept for Malay 
nationalists. When political slogans such as the need for a "Malaysian Malaysia" (implying 
either a greater acceptance of the nation as an amalgamation of the various groups in Malaysia or 
a greater acceptance of the state as a multinational homeland) have been used by non-Malay 
groups, Malays have reacted strongly. The first time this idea was stressed, it resulted in the 
expulsion of Singapore from Malaysia; the second time it led to ricts in 1969 (Mohd and Abas 
1986, 13). Concessions to minorities have taken place, but pushing too much against the 


importance of the "Malayness" of the nation and state has been a recipe for increased Malay 
nationalism. 


Ukraine. 


In Ukraine, many also held the view that their state should be regarded mainly as the 
homeland of ethnic Ukrainians. In a survey conducted in early 1994 under the direction of 
Evgeni Sinitsyn of Sotsinform and Oksana Malanchuk of the University of Michigan, 80 percent 
of respondents in the west of the country agreed or strongly agreed with the statement "Ukraine 
is above all the homeland of ethnic Ukrainians." Only 42 percent of respondents in the south and 
east held such views, however. Thus, there was probably some political value in discussing 
Ukraine as a single-nation state in the western part of the country, but the population as a whole 
was far from united. The more extreme Ukrainian nationalists in the west did argue that Ukraine 
is "the state of the Ukrainian nation (i.e. ethnic Ukrainians), in which representatives of other 
nationalities are entitled to minority rights as they are generally recognized in international law" 
(Arel 1992, 17, italics in original; see Kulyk 1993, for a summary of the nationalist groups and 
their positions). 

The radical nationalists were generally not effective, however, in convincing the 
population of the need to pursue exclusive citizenship policies. Exclusive approaches to 
citizenship were supported in the western part of the country more than in other region, but less 
than one would expect. Using data from the Sinitsyn survey, I created a scale of support for 
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citizenship inclusiveness. The scale was made up of responses to the following questions: 


1) No one should be a citizen of Ukraine unless he or she has 
lived there at least ten years. 

2) A person who does not know how to speak Ukrainian does not 
have the right to be a citizen of Ukraine. 

3) Any permanent resident of Ukraine should be a citizen. 


I coded the respondents’ answers using -10, -5, 0, 5, 10 for each question. The result was a scale 
from -30 to 30. I labeled a score of -20 or more "strongly exclusivist"; -15 to -10, "exclusivist": 
-5 to 5, "indifferent"; 10 to 15, "inclusivist"; and 20 or higher, "strongly inclusivist." 

Almost no one in the south and east fell into the "exclusivist" category. In the south and 
east only 0.3 percent were "strong exclusivists" and 4 percent were "moderate exclusivists." In 
the west, meanwhile, 12 percent of respondents held "strongly exclusivist" positions, and another 
27 percent held "moderately exclusivist" views. The regional differences are stark, but it is 
important to note that a majority of respondents from the west of Ukraine were not 
"exclusivists," and after combining the regions the vast majority of the population falls into the 
"inclusivist" categories. This indicates that the inclusive approach to citizenship had broad 
support. Working with similar data, Zimmerman (1994, 14) points out that in response to the 
telling question "A person who does not know how to speak Ukrainian does not have the right to 
be a citizen of Ukraine," a slim majority of respondents in the west of Ukraine disagreed or 
strongly disagreed. He concludes, "Something approximating consensus--with Ukrainian 
ethnonationalists in western Ukraine as outliers--among the Ukrainian mass public seems to exist 
with regard to the criteria for membership in the Ukrainian political community." 

This consensus is not immediately obvious from the discussion above. A majority of 
people felt that Ukraine was first and foremost the Ukrainian homeland, yet a majority also 
favored inclusion. Given the seeming importance of these factors in Malaysia and especially 
Latvia, how might this result in Ukraine be explained? First, it could be that many were taking 
into account the large Russian minority discussed in the previous section. Why they would do 
this in Ukraine and not in Latvia, however, is not evident. 

Second, while people tended to feel that Ukraine should be the Ukrainian homeland, 
defining exactly who was Ukrainian was not always easy. While the nation tends to be defined in 
descent-based ethnic terms in the former Soviet Union, Ukraine is the scene of what I would call 
"ethnic blurring." As Kulyk put it to me, "It is very difficult to divide between Russian-speaking 
Ukrainians and Russians themselves in the east of Ukraine. There is not even a great 
occupational division in Ukraine [between Russians and Ukrainians] unlike in Estonia [between 
Russians and Estonians]." Sociologist Vladimir Paniotto told me that one can divide the 
population into three "linguisto-ethnic" groups: Ukrainians, Russian-speaking Ukrainians, and 
Russians. This middle group in many ways unites ethnic Russians and ethnic Ukrainians. The 
ethnic blurring in Ukraine is due partly to the relative closeness of Russian and Ukrainian culture 
and language.'*? Bohdan Kravchenko, director of the Institute of Public Administration and 
Self-Government, summarized the effects of ethnic blurring on the citizenship policy: 

For a variety of historical reasons, Ukraine's sense of 
national identity is not what it is in the Baltic republics. 
Given the peculiar mixture of Ukraine's population trying 
to decide who is a Ukrainian and who is not a Ukrainian 


would be very difficult and drag the country into inter- 
ethnic conflict... The whole question of who is a Russian 
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in Ukraine and who is a Ukrainian is a very complicated 

one...I[t would have been impossible to base a law on 

ethnicity. You can't use knowledge of the language; you 

would have to exclude half the ethnic Ukrainians in eastern 

Ukraine. 
Since both an ethnically-defined nation and a view that the state is a nation-state are necessary 
for exclusion of a minority, the "ethnic blurring" in Ukraine made exclusion problematic. 

Finally, there may be another factor involved in swinging the balance toward inclusion or 

exclusion. I argue that this factor, the perception of threat to the cultural integrity of the majority 
posed by the incorporation of the minority, is in fact crucial for understanding the variance in 
inclusiveness in Latvia, Ukraine, and Malaysia. 


The threat to the majority group. 


One of the most important factors in understanding solutions to the nation-builder's 
dilemma is the perception of threat that the minority group poses to the majority. When the 
incorporation of the minority produces a feeling that the minority will wipe out the cultural 
integrity of the majority, a large, powerful minority could actually lead to greater pressure for 
exclusion. The perception that the cultural survival of the nation is threatened makes it easier to 
justify protecting the nation in any way possible, including limiting the rights of the minority that 
is perceived to be a threat. 


Latvia. 


Nowhere in the former Soviet Union was the idea of a threat to the survival of the nation 
more a part of political conversation than in Latvia. The situation even prompted a Report on the 
USSR article titled, "Are the Latvians Dying Out?" (Bungs 1991) in which the author stated that 
the Latvians’ "future as the principal nation in Latvia is not secure." This concern was mainly due 
to the decrease in the percentage of ethnic Latvians in Latvia throughout the Soviet period, from 
75 percent in 1959 (roughly what it had been since 1920) to a low point of just over 50 percent in 
the late 1980s. Despite recent out-migration of ethnic Russians and a resulting slight increase in 
the percentage of "natives," the belief in the potential for "national extinction" continued to play 
an important role in the citizenship debate following Latvian independence.'* As the Chief 
Justice of the Latvian Supreme Court Gvido Zemrido stated in a speech at the University of 
Michigan in 1993, "It is clear that Latvians want to regain their national identity and that they are 
trying to preserve that identity against what they consider foreign intruders." Vebers (1993b, 
183) adds: 


The Latvians are worried about the survival of the nation, a 
nation which has been systematically emaciated throughout 
out this century. The public consciousness of the Latvians is 
very sensitive, reacting to everything that could possibly harm 
the demographic interests of the nation. The feeling of ethnic 
vulnerability affects the whole political climate, and political 
parties and other organizations of a political nature are becom- 
ing more radical on the demographic question. 
The Vebers-Karklins survey generally supports the idea that the perception of threat to 
the nation greatly affected attitudes towards exclusion, at least at the mass level. In the survey, 
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around two-thirds of the Latvian respondents said that "the citizenship law must serve to 
influence ethnic development in Latvia." Of those Latvians feeling that citizenship and the ethnic 
question must be related, over 83 percent said that this was necessary to "increase the chance of 
survival of the Latvian nation" (Vebers 1993a, 54-55). 


Ukraine. 


While the large Russian minority fed on the perception of threat in Latvia, this was less 
true in Ukraine. While the Russian population was large, its Jack of organization and emphasis of 
ethnic identity may actually have helped its case by not leading to a perception of threat. Vidrin 
(1992, 240), argues that the lack of Russian movements similar to those found in the Baltic states 
prior to independence made ethnic divisions less clear. These groups did not form in part because 
of the "similarity of languages, of religion of the majority of Ukrainians and Russians, and the 
closeness of national mentality and appearance." 

The factors thus fed on each other. The lack of sharp ethnic differences between Russians 
and Ukrainians in the east of Ukraine decreased the development of groups along ethnic lines, 
and the lack of these groups led to an absence of emphasis on ethnic differences. Kravchenko 
also pointed out to me the lack of "Russianness" in many ethnic Russians stating, "The Russian 
population is not homogenous in any sense. They don't even have a sense of themselves as 
Russians in Ukraine." This is less true of Russians in the south, but it remains important that 
Russians posed little threat to the Ukrainian nation, despite their numbers, because they did not 
emphasize their "Russianness"” at the time the citizenship law was adopted. 


Malaysia. 


In pre-Malaysia Malaya, there was some feeling of a threat posed by the minorities. There 
were also perceptions of an ethnic nation and a nation-state. Why then were the minorities 
included as citizens in such large numbers only to be followed by a move back to a more 
exclusive policy? The second part of the question is more easily answered. It appears that the 
threat posed by the minority from their inclusion became too great for those who had initially 
accepted it. Malays became worried that their system of privileges was in danger of being wiped 
out and that inclusion was not going to be followed by assimilation but by a process of 
amalgamation. Malay leaders had to demonstrate to a concerned population that they were taking 
steps to limit the growing power of the minorities. 

As for the first part of the question (why were the minorities included in the first place), | 
would argue that Malaya is the "exception that proves the rule," and also provides a possible 
(though highly fragile) solution to the nation-builder's dilemma for leaders of other newly 
independent states to consider. In Malaya, much of the Chinese and Indian minorities were 
granted citizenship as a result of the "bargain." In return, however, the minorities had to accept 
the dominance of the Malay culture and accept assimilative practices in areas such as education. 
In this way, the inclusion of the minorities did not threaten the cultural integrity of the majority 
(at least immediately, though the perception of threat to the Malays did increase as more and 
more Chinese and Indians became citizens). 
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CONCLUSION 


The above discussion indicates that understanding elite responses to the nation-builder's 
dilemma requires more than looking at a single variable. In all three cases, the minorities were 
large and economically powerful, probably leading some elites to consider inclusion. But, the 
ethnic ideas of the nation (except possibly in Ukraine) and the views of the state as the national 
homeland (again, weakest in Ukraine) tended to counter the power of the minority. While 
important factors, the direct effects of these two variables did not tip the balance in these cases. 
Rather, the existence of a perception of threat to the national identity of the majority from the 
inclusion of the minority was decisive. In Ukraine, perceived threat was significantly less than in 
Latvia, and Ukraine's policy was significantly more inclusive. 

In pre-Malaysia Malaya, a perception of threat existed, and it did limit inclusiveness for a 
while as the British submitted to Malay popular pressure for an exclusive policy. Inclusiveness 
came to Malaya as British power waned, but only with the establishment of the "bargain," 
designed to protect the cultural prominence of Malays during the nation-building process. 
Loyalty of the minorities to Malaya was increased by the inclusive citizenship policy, but the 
unifying cu!tural features of the nation remained those of the Malays. Inclusion was possible, 
despite an ethnic idea of nation and a view of the state as a nation-state, because the ethnic 
boundary was permeable. Thus, inclusion in combination with assimilative practices in the 
educational and cultural realms, lessened concern over a threat to the majority culture. 

The example of Malaysia demonstrates, however, that this may be a fragile compromise. 
Threat was reduced in the short run by the cultural assurances contained in the "bargain," but it 
surfaced again as the minorities became citizens (and voters) in large numbers. Some members 
of the minorities hoped to use their new found political power to press for their own cultural 
protections, and the majority developed a concern that assimilation would be replaced by 
amalgamation if the highly inclusive policy was allowed to continue. 

Still, the "bargain" in the Malaysian case provides slight hope for those excluded from 
citizenship in Latvia and Estonia (the independent states of the former Soviet Union with the 
most exclusive policies). Malaysia's experience indicates that even after initial exclusion, a 
minority may be included (in significant numbers) at a later date. The initial choice of elites 
facing the nation-builder's dilemma is not irreversible. 

The bad news for those excluded from citizenship in the Baltic states is that such later 
inclusive changes in the policy, under a climate of exclusivistic perceptions about the state and 
nation, appear to require more than numbers, concentration, and organization of the minority. 
Two other conditions are needed. First, either the nation (even if based on ethnic criteria), must 
be open to assimilation or the state must be seen as a multinational homeland. In other words, 
either one must be able to become Latvian or Latvia must be seen as more than the ethnic 
Latvian nation-state. Neither of these views are likely in the near future among the majority 
populations of Estonia and Latvia. 

Second, a moderate force in the majority and the minority groups, looking to create a 
grand coalition, is needed. Citizenship (and any other policy choice which affects state-building 
and nation-building) can be about "bargains," but there has to be a desire to bridge the gulf 
between the majority and the minority. Those in the minority must accept majority demands in 
other areas (language use, for example) in order to be included in the citizenry. The majority 
must be willing to weaken its dominant political position in the short run to prevent (hopefully) 
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long term violence.'* To date, such a moderate force among the Russians does exist in Latvia and 
possibly in Estonia. Among the Estonian and Latvian elite, however, such a moderate group with 
any kind of political power has not appeared. 


NOTES 


1. Nations can also exist before states or states before nations. In Europe, especially Eastern 
Europe, the former pattern has been more evident, while in Asia and Africa (as a result of 
colonization) the latter has been more common (Islam 1988, 10). When the nation precedes the 
state, an ethnic definition of the nation is more likely. The achievement of statehood then 
reinforces the national identity of much of the population while leaving "national minorities" 
who do not fit into the idea of the nation in a difficult situation. In some cases, these minorities 
may be incorporated into the nation, but only by taking on the ethnic characteristics of the 
majority group and rejecting those of their own group. In other cases, the minority may simply 
be excluded from the nation and from participation in the political processes of the national state. 

When the state precedes the nation, however, the need to integrate the population 
becomes a central concern of nationalists wishing to maintain the state boundaries. Partly as a 
result of colonialism, states containing highly pluralistic populations emerged. Nationalist 
leaders generally sought to maintain the territorial integrity of the state by uniting the population 
into a single nation. This is not, of course, the only option. Other nationalists may see various 
parts of the population (ethnic groups, for example) as distinct nations and oppose the attempt to 
create a single nation. This appears to be the feeling today in Ethiopia. 


2. Legitimacy refers to the belief in the "right to rule." It is different than "support" since it is 
based less on performance than support and is generally more lasting. Legitimacy can refer to the 
particular political leadership of a state or even the territorial configuration of the state. Most 


often, however, it is used to describe attitudes toward the regime (the political system, or the 
"rules of the game"). If the regime is legitimate, leaders have the right to produce laws because of 
the way they are produced, even if a given law does not have great support. Many authors do not 
put legitimacy into their definitions of state-building, but I feel it is essential. If binding authority 
over a population and territory is part of what makes a state (Weber 1964), then the development 
of regime legitimacy must be considered an essential part of state-building. 


3. The question why state-building takes place is an interesting one, but one that has already been 
heavily studied. For a summary of these works, as well as an interesting empirical addition to the 
existing literature, see Lee (1988). In this paper, I take it as a given that newly independent states 
will need to engage in a certain amount of state-building. Rather than trying to explain why this 
is the case, I focus on the explaining the resolution of difficult policy choices in areas such as 
citizenship which affect both state-building and nation-building. 


4. While the United States had an advantage in the nation-building process because of its 
relatively homogeneous population, Zelinski (1988) points out the importance of national 
symbols in the development of American identity: 


But, if the presence or manipulation of symbols is not 
always among the first causes for the creation of nations, 
and if they may be missing during earliest infancy, one 
may still argue forcefully for their indispensability during 
the formative adolescent years, and for their utility during 
the naiton-state phase. All the factual material leads to 
that emphatic conclusion for the United States. 
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5. This is not to imply that the nation-builder's dilemma is solved under authoritarian systems. 
Following Geddes (1994), I assume that elites in any kind of political system are self-interested 
and their self-interest is focused on maximizing career success. This assumption is plausible, and 
was supported by discussions with political elites in Latvia and Ukraine. At least with 
fundamental decisions affecting nation-building and state-building, the idea of state autonomy 
proposed by Skocpol (1979) and others is not persuasive. The type of political system matters 
only to the extent that elites in democratic systems have to worry more about accountability 
when attempting to maximize their career success than those in authoritarian systems. 


6. Where the main groups are equal in size and no group is the majority, exclusion is highly 
unlikely. In fact, one could argue that the nation-builder's dilemma will only come into play 
when the largest group is between 50 and 90 percent of the population. If less than 50 percent, 
there is little choice for the largest group but to include the others. Inclusion is also likely when 
the majority group is greater than 90 percent of the population. In this case, inclusion would not 
create a threat to the dominant group and the minority would likely be assimilated into the 
dominant culture. Between 50 and 90 percent of the population, the leaders of the dominant 
group (working on the assumption that these are the political elites setting state policy) must 
weigh the potential of the minority to disrupt the state-building process with the difficulty (and 
potential cultural threat) of including the minority in the nation. 


7. Given the Soviet legacy, however, building this political idea of nation would probably be a 
lengthy process. National identity in the Soviet Union was based on ethnic characteristics. As 
those who study the former Soviet Union stress, this national identity was also linked to territory. 
The combination of an ethnic idea of nation and clearly defined but not homogeneous ethnic 
homelands ensured that the USSR would collapse along ethnic lines (Goble 1993, 80). The lack 
of homogeneity in the republics also meant that questions of majority-minority relations would 
be crucial after independence. State policies in the post-Soviet era would have to be highly 
inclusive to overcome the legacy of ethnic cleavages. 


8. Looking at the post-colonial era in Africa and Asia produces an even larger pool of examples. 
Autonomy/secession movements were seen to at least some extent in Nigeria, Congo, India, 
Burma, and Pakistan (Islam 1988, 6). 


9. This "self-organizing" of Russians in Latvia has centered around the Latvian League of 
Stateless Persons (LLSP--also known as the Latvia Union of Non-Citizens). This organization 
was originally refused registration by the government because it was founded by non-citizens 
(who by law cannot form political organizations). When I was in Latvia, the group was 
beginning to become more active, organizing members and developing literature on the problems 
faced by non-citizens. One of its leaders is Boris Tsilevich. Tsilevich is considered by many to 
be the founder of the LLSP and has written extensively on the issue of citizenship in Latvia. His 
writings have been matter-of-fact and not threatening the Latvian government (even condemning 
claims from Russia of significant human rights violations in Latvia), but he also has pointed out 
the potential problems for Latvia as more and more non-citizens are forced to turn to Russian 
citizenship. In one paper, presented at a conference in Toronto in February 1994, Tsilevich 
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discusses why non-citizens in Latvia cannot be considered de jure colonists or immigrants, and 
he warns that as more non-citizens take Russian citizenship, "The proimperialist and and 
nationalist forces in Russia will have an excellent pretext for intervening in the situation in 
Latvia...Refusing to provide non-citizens with such means, escaping any dialogue with us, Latvia 
authorities push non-citizens towards Zhirinovsky" (Tsilevich 1994, 4-5). In my discussions with 
Tsilevich, he argued that dialogue with the government "in these circumstances" is impossible. 
Rather, his group has worked with CSCE (now OSCE) to get its views expressed (see section on 
Europe below), holding regular meetings with members of the CSCE mission. Yet, he represents 
a moderate force in the Russian community that could be part of negotiating a future "bargain" 
(see the sections on Malaysia and the conclusion). 


10. Either of these perceptions alone, however, will not bring exclusion. Only in combination are 
they important (see Barrington 1995b, chapter 1). 


11. Chandra Muzaffar, former president of independent Malaysia, hinted at this idea of 
assimilation in his writings. Discussing the Indian minority, Muzaffar called for 
"internalization," a process in which the ethnic minorities would "develop fluency in the Malay 
language, acquire some knowledge of Islam and appreciate the significance of certain other 
aspects of Malay culture" (Muzaffar 1989, 259). He stated that this was not discriminatory 
because "Malay culture, given its historical relationship to the land, will have a bigger role to 
play in the evolution of a national culture than the other cultures. Anyone who understands 


integration between indigenous and non-indigenous elements will understand the legitimacy of 
this position." 


12. One must be careful using these data to discuss effects of the masses on the citizenship 
policy. First, the survey was taken three years after the citizenship law, possibly affecting the 
number of respondents who support inclusion. Many may have gotten used to the policy. 
Second, it is unclear that elites relied mainly on mass opinion when creating the citizenship law. 
The fact that a majority even in the west accepted the idea of the inclusion of ethnic Russians as 
citizens, however, indicates that the policy of automatic citizenship for all permanent residents 
faced little real opposition at the mass level. As Paniotto put it to me, "it was not something that 
radicals in west could use to mobilize people." 

In addition, the population of the western part of Ukraine is smaller in number than its 
counterparts in the central, south and east. Therefore, even if the idea that Ukraine was first and 
foremost the homeland of ethnic Ukrainians would have translated directly into equal support for 
exclusion (which it appears that it did not), the political consequence of those holding such views 
was limited at the time the policy was adopted. The views of those in the center, south, and east 
would have outweighed those in the west, assuming mass attitudes were important to the policy 
makers. 

The question remains, of course, why the support in the western part of Ukraine for the 
idea that Ukraine was (first and foremost) a homeland for ethnic Ukrainians appears not to have 
translated into similar support for exclusion of Russians from automatic citizenship. First, it 
actually may have, but only to a certain extent. While a majority of survey respondents in the 
west did not oppose exclusion, there were more "exclusivists" there than in any other region. 
Second, and more important, the other perceptions (such as threat) and other variables (such as 
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the role of the Russian minority) could have weakened the direct effect of the perception of 
Ukraine as an ethnic nation-state 


13. This "ethnic blurring" shows up in statistics on intermarriage and language use. Ukraine had 
the highest rate of intermarriage in the Soviet Union. It became accepted to such an extent that 
sociological surveys in 1989 found that 70 percent of the population stated that it did not matter 
if a family was formed on the basis of "uninational" marriage or a mixed marriage (Sapeliak 
1991, 76). This phenomenon was a distinct feature of the Soviet period; multiethnic marriages 
were rare at the beginning of the century (Sapeliak 1991, 76). Looking at language use, on finds 
that a large percentage of the Ukrainians in the south and east use Russian as their first language. 
One quarter of them declared Russian as their first language in the 1989 census (Arel 1992, 12). 
In the country as a whole, 12 percent of Ukrainians claim Russian as their mother tongue (Melnic 
1992). Some do not even know Ukrainian well as a second language. By comparison, only 1.5 
percent of Russians in Ukraine do not claim Russian as their first language (Terliuk 1994, Table 
1). Because of this, "the major cleavage in Ukraine is linguistic, and not primarily ethnic" (Arel 
1992, 6, italics in original). 

Some feel that the ethnic blurring is a result of Soviet policies of Russification. Despite 
the anger of some towards the Russification policy of the Soviets, however, Ukrainians seem to 
accept its results. Sheludko toid me that the "Ukrainian character is quite polite" and Ukrainians 
feel it is better to study the language of the other than to ask them to study Ukrainian. He added 
that the attitude of Russians in Ukraine, on the other hand, is contained in the following joke: 

Several Russians move to New York. After a year, 

they are disgusted. One laments to the other, "We 

have been here so long, and still the Americans 

speak English." 
Others with whom I spoke saw the mixing of Russians and Ukrainians as a natural result of the 
length of time that the two groups were exposed to each other. Paniotto told me, for example, "In 
the Baltic countries the Russians came after the Baltic states joined the Soviet Union. Here (in 
Ukraine), Russians have lived for hundreds of years. Because of this there was no reason to 
construct the law to restrict." Donduk added, "In Ukraine, the process of integration with 
Russians lasted for 300 years. Because of this, the attitudes towards Russians are quite different 
(than in the Baltic states). As a result, we have a lot of mixed families." 


14. The idea of a threat to national survival even penetrated the discussions of a Latvian-Russian 
treaty finalized in March 1994 that allowed 22,000 retired officers to stay in Latvia. This treaty 
sparked a small but vocal protest at the Latvian Freedom monument where protesters held signs 
such as "March 15, 1994 treaty with Moscow -- the crime of the Latvian government is a death 
sentence to the Latvian nation." ("Latvians Protest Treaties With Russia at the Freedom 
Monument" 1994, 1). While I was in Riga I attended an even smaller rally at the monument. 
Signs in Latvian, Russian, and English (the Russian signs said things such as "Go home 
Colonists") discussed the imminent destruction of the Latvian nation. I tried (foolishly) to 
explain to an older protester holding a sign that said "Latvians--a minority in Latvia" that she 
was wrong, but I was yelled at by her and others (in Russian) for not understanding the situation 
and for the anti-Latvian policies of the Clinton administration. 
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15. Lest one think that acceptance of assimilative practices in exchange for citizenship inclusion 
is absolutely impossible in Estonia and Latvia, survey results in Smith, Aasland, and Mole 
(1994), lend support to the idea. Of the four cities surveyed by Smith et al, only in Klaipeda 
(Lithuania) did less than a majority of Russian respondents "fully agree" or "tend to agree" that 
Russian should be an official language. In Riga (Latvia), on the other hand, 87 percent of 
respondents held such views. These results may indicate that, after being given the opportunity to 
be included as citizens, Russians in Lithuania are more willing to integrate into Lithuanian 
society than their counterparts in Estonia and Latvia who were denied automatic citizenship. It is 
impossible, however, to make definite statements along these lines since Klaipeda was also the 
only city in the Smith, Aasland, and Mole surveys that ethnic Russians were not a majority of the 
population. 
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Data analysts sometimes report (and more often produce) results from many alternative 
models with different explanatory variables, functional forms, observations, or exogeneity 
assumptions. While classical statistical theory is ill-suited to make sense of this practice, 
Bayesian statisticians have recently proposed a coherent procedure for taking account of 
specification uncertainty by averaging results from a variety of different model specifications. 
The model-averaging procedure has the general effect of discounting evidence derived from 
elaborate specification searches, especially when alternative models produce markedly 
different results. I describe the procedure, and illustrate its application using examples 
drawn from a controversy in comparative political economy between Lange and Garrett 
(1985; 1987) and Jackman (1987), and from the work of Erikson, Wright, and McIver 
(1993) on public opinion and policy in the American states. In addition, I propose two 
classes of reference priors that might usefully supplement the uniform model priors typically 
adopted in model averaging -- a "dummy-resistant prior" for dealing with outlier 
observations, and a family of "search-resistant priors" for representing sequential 
specification searches. 
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Specification Uncertainty and Model Averaging! 


There is an embarrassing gulf between the elegant superstructure of statistical theory 


and the actual practices of real data analysts. As Achen (1982, 16) put it, 


conventional statistical methods require strong and precise assumptions about the 
functional relationship among the variables and the behavior of unmeasured causes. 
In social science applications, these postulates are not supplied by theory. The 
ensuing logical gap is the principal obstacle to social data analysis and the most 
challenging intellectual problem facing the social science methodologist. 


In the absence of the "strong and precise assumptions" required by statistical theory, data 
analysts typically engage in complex “specification searches" (Leamer 1978) employing a 
variety of alternative -- mutually contradictory -- strong and precise assumptions. They may 
run a plausible regression, modify their model on the basis of the regression results, run 
another regression, and so on, almost (but not quite) ad infinitum. Modifications may 
include dropping variables whose coefficients are "insignificant" or have the "wrong" 
(unexpected) sign, deleting observations that seem to deviate markedly from the main 
patterns in the data, replacing apparently poor measures with potentially better measures of 


the same theoretical constructs, or adding more elaborate sets of explanatory variables if the 


| This paper is a long addendum to my short discussion of "Five Approaches to Model 


Specification" in The Political Methodologist (Bartels 1990). I am grateful to Christopher Achen and 
Nathaniel Beck for relevant inspiration, to Simon Jackman and John Londregan for relevant 
conversation, and especially to Bruce Western for sharing and discussing his unpublished work on 
"Model Uncertainty in Macrosociology" (Western 1995), which has greatly influenced my own work 
on this topic. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Twelfth Annual Political 
Methodology Summer Meeting at Indiana University, July 1995, where Christopher Achen, Henry 
Brady, Robert Erikson, John Freeman, Gary King, Walter Mebane, and other participants provided 
helpful comments and criticism. 
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data seem cooperative enough to confess further secrets. 

It is obviously foolish to treat the resulting parameter estimates as though they were 
produced in conformity with traditional statistical theory. None of the standard results 
derived under the assumption that the correct statistical model is known with certainty can be 
justified when that assumption is relaxed. Indeed, in many instances the standard results do 


not even hold to a rough approximation for models resulting from more or less complex 


specification searches (Judge and Bock 1978; Freedman 1983; Green 1990; Adams 1991). 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the whole conventional statistical armamentarium of 
confidence intervals and hypothesis tests is -- or at least should be -- almost irrelevant to real 
data analysis. 

Wise data analysts recognize the mismatch between theory and practice, and do their 
best to overcome the limitations of statistical theory by interpreting the results of their 
analyses in complicated ways only loosely based on formal calculations of confidence 
intervals and hypothesis tests. They strive to learn (and convey) what their data have to say 
without succumbing to the familiar pitfalls of "barefoot empiricism," "data mining," and 
"fishing." They explore (and report) the sensitivity of their conclusions to plausible 
alternative model assumptions. And they recognize that, as Leamer (1978, 13) noted, "the 
apparent statistical evidence implied by the final equation must be discounted; the greater the 
range of search, the greater must be the discount." 


So far, so good. But how, exactly, should that discount be calculated? That is the 


subject of this paper. I describe a new technique developed by Bayesian statisticians (most 


For example, Adams (1991) tested 114 distinct regression model selection strategies on random 
data with from 10 to 70 observations and from 5 to 30 predictors with intercorrelations ranging from 
zero to .75. All of the stepwise or goodness-of-fit based strategies produced nominal p-values below 
.O1, whereas the true p-values with random data were .50. 
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notably Draper 1995 and Raftery 1995, building upon the work of Jeffreys 1961, Leamer 
1978, and others) in which the results of various alternative model specifications are 
averaged to produce inferences that make explicit allowance for the implications of 
specification uncertainty. This technique has the general effect of discounting evidence 
derived from elaborate specification searches, especially when alternative models produce 
markedly different results. 

The model-averaging approach to specification uncertainty represents a formalization 
of enlightened data-analytic practice along explicit Bayesian lines.> In order to gauge its 
potential utility, I focus upon two examples of real social science data analysis -- a 
controversy in comparative political economy between Lange and Garrett (1985; 1987) and 
Jackman (1987), and an analysis by Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993) of the impact of 
public opinion on pelicy outcomes in the American states. A detailed consideration of these 
two examples illustrates several important strengths and limitations of the model-averaging 
approach. It suggests to me, at least, that model averaging is a marked improvement over 
conventional statistical practice, and an attractive (though imperfect) approximation to full- 


blown Bayesian analysis. 


The Logic of Model Averaging 


Our aim is to make an inference about some quantity of interest, A, on the basis of 


3 Western and Jackman (1994) provided an elementary introduction to Bayesian regression 
analysis in political science. The Bayesian approach offers a useful starting point for tackling the 
problem of specification uncertainty because it is designed precisely to incorporate uncertain non- 
sample information of the sort provided by social science theory. As wil! be evident here, subsequent 
developments have done much to justify Leamer’s (1978, 2) assertion that "the Bayesian approach is 
sufficiently flexible that, with suitable alterations, specification searches can be made legitimate, or at 


least understandable. This does not seem to be the case with the classical model of inference." 


3 


some observed data, X and y. (The quantity A may be a regression parameter, a forecast of 
some future observation, or some other quantity of interest.) In classical statistical theory, 
the data are only informative about A when they are interpreted in light of a definite 
statistical model, M, which specifies a relevant population, a set of relevant variables, the 
functional form of the relationships among these variables, and the nature of relevant 
stochastic influences. All of our inferences about 4 depend not only upon the data X and y, 
but also upon the assumptions embodied in the model M: in the language of Bayesian 
Statistical theory, they are derived from conditional posterior distributions of the form 
X,y,M). 

To obtain a posterior distribution that depended upon the data X and y but not upon a 
specific model M, we would have to treat M as a nuisance parameter and integrate it out, 


producing the unconditional posterior distribution 
{1} p(a|X,y) = p(d|X,y,M) p(M|X,y) dM . 


This approach is infeasible both in principle and in practice, since the set of conceivable 
models for which we would need to compute conditional posterior distributions of the form 
p(A| X,y,M) is not a set of finite measure. However, we can at least reduce our dependence 
upon model assumptions by integrating over a discrete set of J alternative models M,,.. . 
Mj, . . . M, representing the most plausible, salient, or otherwise interesting alternative sets 
of statistical assumptions. The resulting expression for the unconditional posterior 


distribution corresponding to equation {1} is 


p(A|X,y) = p(M;|X.y) 


which is a simple weighted average of the conditional posterior distributions p(A| X,y,M)), 


t 
| 
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p(4| X,y,M)), . p(4|X,y,M,) tor the alternative models M;, . My), each 


weighted by the corresponding posterior model probability p(Mj|X,y) = with = 

The mean and variance of the unconditional posterior distribution in equation {2} 
depend upon the means and variances of the corresponding conditional posterior distributions 
and upon the posterior model probabilities , (Leamer 1978, 118). The mean of the 


unconditional posterior distribution is 
E(A|X,y) = E(A| X,y,M)) 


and the variance of the unconditional posterior distribution is 


{4} ViA|X,y) = V(A| X,y,M)) 


+ 


The mean of the unconditional posterior distribution in equation {3} is a simple weighted 
average of the conditional posterior means, while the variance of the unconditional posterior 
distribution in equation {4} has two components, the first a weighted average of the 
conditional posterior variances and the second a weighted average of the squared deviations 
between the conditional and unconditional posterior means. 

My focus in this paper is on the coefficients of a linear regression model. With a 
diffuse normal-gamma prior distribution over the regression parameters (Leamer 1978, 78- 
79), the mean of the posterior distribution for a parameter B; conditional upon model M; is 


simply the corresponding least squares parameter estimate b; (or zero if the parameter @; is 


‘ Obviously, the assumption that only J discrete models get positive probability, so that Ze | 
1, is a crucial simplification. I discuss its implications in the Discussion section below. 
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omitted from model M;), and the variance of the conditional posterior distribution is simply 
the variance V(b;) of the least squares parameter estimate (or zero if 8; is omitted from model 


M;). Thus, the mean of the unconditional posterior distribution corresponding to equation 


E(8|X,y) = b 


and the variance of the unconditional posterior distribution corresponding to equation {4} is 


{6} ViB|X,y) = V(bi) + (b;—b)? 


where, as before, 7 = p(M;| X, y) is the posterior probability for model M;. 

With diffuse priors over the parameters of the various alternative regression models, 
the unconditional posterior mean for each coefficient is simply an average of the separate 
parameter estimates produced by the various models, each weighted by the posterior 
probability associated with that model. The unconditional posterior variance for each 
coefficient is the same weighted average of the separate variances of the parameter estimates 
in the various alternative models, plus an additional weighted average representing 
uncertainty resulting from the variability of the parameter estimates across the range of 
alternative models. This additional weighted average may make the unconditional 
posterior variance large due to specification uncertainty, even if the various alternative 


models all produce very precise parameter estimates, if those estimates differ significantly 


from one model to another. 


> Notice that if the regression parameter estimate b; was identical for each model, the weighted 
sum of squared deviations from the weighted average b in the second term on the right-side of 
equation {6} would be exactly zero, leaving the unconditional posterior variance equal to the weighted 
average of the conditional posterior variances in the first term. 
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The only significant remaining difficulty is to calculate the posterior model 


probabilities = p(M;| X,y). By Bayes’ theorem, 


{7} = p(Mj|X,y) « p(X,y|M;) p(M)) , 


where p(M;) = m is the prior probability of model M; and 


18} p(X,y|M) = 6;,M;) p(8;|M,) 


is the marginal likelihood of the data under model Mj. 


When alternative modeis are being compared, the extent to which the data favor 


model M; over model M,; is indicated by the Bayes factor, 

{9} Bi = , 

the ratio of the marginal likelihoods for model M; and model Mj. Since, by equation {7}, 
{10} p(X,y|M)) 

for model M, and 


{11} p(X,y|M) x? 


for model M,, the Bayes factor transforms the prior model odds ratio / w) into a posterior 


model odds ratio 7;/ 
0,_0 
{12} = By 


When B;; exceeds one, the data favor model M; over model M; and the posterior odds ratio 


exceeds the prior odds ratio; when B,; is less than one the reverse is true. 


| 
= 
| 


In general, calculating a Bayes factor requires calculating the marginal likelihood for 
each model, which in turn requires specifying a prior distribution p(6;| M;) for the parameters 
in each model M,, evaluating the conditional likelihood p(X,y | 6;,M)) for each @;, and 
integrating the product of the conditional likelihood and the prior. Unfortunately, the 
practical difficulties involved in constructing an appropriate model-specific prior distribution 
for the parameters in each model M, and analytically or numerically integrating the resulting 
multidimensional marginal likelihood are daunting (though recent advances in computational 
Statistics offer some promise of progress on the latter front). 

An additional difficulty arises in considering Bayes factors for nested models, since 
the conditional likelihood of a more general model in which a given parameter is 


unconstrained must always exceed that of an otherwise similar but simpler model in which 


the parameter is constrained.© Thus, if we want to assign positive probability to relatively 


simple models, we must adjust the marginal likelihoods in some way that rewards parsimony, 
in effect specifying a proper prior distribution p(8;|M;) in equation {8} that penalizes the 
estimation of additional parameters. 

Raftery (1995) and Kass and Wasserman (1995) have proposed a simple method for 
approximating Bayes factors that minimizes computational difficulties while allowing for 
direct comparisons of nested models. They show that, with a proper prior over the model 
parameters equivalent to a single typical observation, the log of the marginal likelihood is 


approximately equal to the log of the maximized likelihood minus a penalty proportional to 


6 Leaving the additional parameter unconstrained will always increase the likelihood of the data 
at least slightly, in much the same way that adding an additional variable to a regression equation will 
always increase the value of the (unadjusted) R? statistic at least slightly. 
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the number of parameters being estimated. / 

The penalty for additional parameters implied by Raftery (1995) and Kass and 
Wasserman’s (1995) approximation to the marginal likelihood turns out to be precisely the 
same penalty implied by the Bayesian Information Criterion (BIC) proposed by Schwarz 
(1978) as a model selection criterion. In particular (Raftery 1995), the BIC for model M; iS 
an approximate function of Bio, the Bayes factor for a comparison of model M; and a 


baseline model Mp including only an intercept: 
{13} BIC(M;) = —2 In(Big) 

the case of a linear regression model with normal errors, the BIC is 
{14} BIC(M)) = N In(1 + In(N) (K;-1) , 


where Re is the regression R? statistic for model M;, K; is the number of parameters 
estimated in model M;, including the intercept, and smaller (more negative) values of BIC 
indicate larger Bayes factors and, hence, higher posterior model probabilities (Kass and 


Wasserman 1995).8 


7 More precisely, the required prior distribution for 6; is multivariate normal with mean vector 
$ and covariance matrix i, where 6 is the vector of maximum likelihood (here, ordinary least 
squares) estimates of 8; and i; is the expected Fisher information matrix for one observation (i; = 
A,/N, where —A,; is the Hessian matrix of second partial derivatives of the conditional log-likelihood 
evaluated at $ ). Then the log of the marginal likelihood is equal to the log of the maximized 
likelihood minus In(N) (K;/2) plus an approximation error of order 1WN, where K; is the number of 
parameters estimated in model M; and N is the sample size. 


8 The Bayesian Information Criterion detined in equation {14} is essentially the Schwarz 
criterion rescaled so that BIC(Mp) equals zero; for comparisons of alternative models with the same 
dependent variable and sample size, as here, BIC and the Schwarz criterion are equivalent model 
selection criteria. The BIC tends to preter somewhat more parsimonious models than do most of the 
more familiar model selection criteria, such as the adjusted R> statistic or the Akaike Information 
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Substituting expression {14} into expression {13} and rearranging, the Bayes factor for 


model M; relative to the baseline model M, is approximately 
{15} Bin = exp{(—N/2) In(1 — In(N) ((K;—1)/2)} , 


which can be easily computed from standard regression output. 
Once we have calculated (or approximated) the Bayes factor Bi, for each of several 
alternative models, we can solve for the model posterior probabilities as a function of the 


complete set of model prior probabilities and Bayes factors by repeated application of 


equation {12}: 
{16} 


The model posterior probabilities can be used in turn to weight the regression parameter 
estimates and variances from the various alternative models in order to calculate the model 
mixture posterior means and variances using equations {5} and {6}. An example of the 
required calculations is presented in note 13 below. 

The approach described here, in which the relevant Bayes factors are approximated on 
the basis of the corresponding BICs, is only one of a variety of approaches to calculating the 
required model posterior probabilities. A more complicated but putatively more accurate 


approximation applicable to generalized linear models is described by Raftery (1994); Kass 


Criterion (Judge et al. 1985, 862-875; Beck and Katz 1992). 


9 In the special case of uniform model priors (n° =...= nt ee 9 = I/J), the 
posterior probability for each model is simply proportional to the corresponding Bayes factor. More 
generally, the model posterior probability is proportional to the product of the corresponding Bayes 


factor and the model prior. 
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and Raftery (1995) and Raftery (1995) provide useful overviews. 10 


Examples 


In this section I apply the model-averaging procedure outlined in the previous section 
to two prominent political science data analyses. My aims are to illustrate the calculations 
involved in the model-averaging procedure, to introduce some alternative reference priors 
that might usefully represent different assumptions about the a priori plausibility of 
alternative models, and to provide some raw material for an evaluation of the potential 


fruitfulness of model averaging as a technique for statistical inference under model 


uncertainty. 


Politics and Economic Growth in OECD 

My first example is based on a controversy between Lange and Garrett (1985; 1987) 
and Jackman (1987) regarding the impact of the organizational and political strength of labor 
on relative economic growth rates in advanced industrial democracies in the late 1970s. 
Lange and Garrett hypothesized that both corporatist systems (with well-organized labor 
movements and predominantly leftist governments) and free market systems (with poorly- 
organized labor movements and predominantly rightist governments) would be capable of 


weathering the economic shocks of the period, but that systems with mismatches between 


sie Putatively" in that the practical limitations of the various approximations are not yet clear. 
Kass and Raftery (1995, 778) suggested on the basis of some simulation evidence that sample sizes 
larger than 20 times the number of parameters to be estimated are “large enough for the method to 
work well,” while sample sizes smaller than 5 times the number of parameters to be estimated are 
"worrisome." I have replicated Western’s (1995) analysis of welfare state decommodification, which 
has six parameters to be estimated from 18 observations, using the simple BIC approximation 
described here, and obtained results identical within rounding error to those produced by Western 
using Raftery’s (1994) more sophisticated approximation. 
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labor organization and political power -- either well-organized labor movements with 
predominantly rightist governments or poorly-organized labor movements with predominantly 
leftist governments -- would be less capable of sustaining economic growth. They tested 
their hypothesis using data on relative growth rates in fifteen OECD countries, and 
interpreted their empirical results as "strongly confirm[ing]" their hypothesis (Lange and 
Garrett 1985, 821). 


The first three regression models reported in Table | are identical to three of the ten 


models presented by Lange and Garrett (1985, Table 3). ll (I omit Lang and Garrett’s 


other seven models because they do not include the interaction term of central theoretical 
interest, and seem to be included simply to demonstrate the inadequacy of additive 
models. 12) Model | allows for an interaction between the organizational strength of labor 
and the average vote share of left parties; in Model 2 the share of cabinet portfolios held by 
left parties is substituted for the average vote share of left parties as a measure of the 
political strength of labor. Model 3 adds to the specification in Model 2 (which fits the data 
much better than the specification in Model 1) a measure of dependence on imported oil, 
presumably in order to capture the effect of the most significant exogenous economic shock 
in the period under study. Model 3 in turn fits the data significantly better than Model 2 


does, and provides the basis for Lange and Garrett’s subsequent interpretation and 


discussion. 


ll The parameter estimates in Table 2 differ from those reported by Lange and Garrett (1985, 


Table 3) and Jackman (1987, Table 1) because I have not standardized the data for Left Party Vote 
and Left Party Cabinet Portfolios as Lang and Garrett did (Jackman 1987, note 3). They also seem to 
have standardized the data for Dependence on Imported Oil, which I have reproduced from their cited 
source. 

2 Including these additive models would leave the results of the overall analysis virtually 
unchanged, since none of them fits the data well. 
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Table i *** 


Jackman (1987) criticized Lange and Garrett’s analysis on several grounds, arguing 
most notably that their results were dominated by a single influential observation, Norway, 


which had a very favorable corporatist structure from Lange and Garrett’s theoretical 


perspective, a great deal of oil, and a very high relative growth rate. His reanalysis adding 


an indicator variable for Norway to Model 2 (Jackman 1987, Table 1) is reproduced as 
Model 4 in Table 1. Model 4 fits the data significantly better than any of Lange and 
Garrett’s models do, and provides the basis for Jackman’s subsequent interpretation and 
discussion. 

For completeness, Model 5 in Table 1 combines the features of Lange and Garrett’s 
preferred model (including dependence on imported oil) and Jackman’s preferred model 
(including the dummy variable for Norway). Model 5 fits the data slightly less well than 
Model 4 does, with the Norway dummy variable but not the oil variable producing a large 
and "statistically significant" parameter estimate. 

It seems clear that any assessment of the evidence in Table | will be quite sensitive to 
the relative weight we attach to the various alternative models. At one extreme, Lange and 
Garrett’s model, reproduced in the first column of Table 2, seems to provide strong support 
for the hypothesized interaction between labor organization and political strength, with 
sizable coefficients and hefty t-statistics (2.6 and 2.4, respectively) on the interaction term 
and the baseline effect of Left Party Cabinet Portfolios. At the other extreme, Jackman’s 
model, reproduced in the second column of Table 2, seems to provide much less support for 
the hypothesized interaction, with the relevant coefficients only about half as large and t- 


Statistics of 1.3 and 1.5, respectively. 


* * * Table 2 ** * 
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The third column of Table 2 presents Bayesian mixture posterior coefficients based on 
uniform model priors for the five models presented in Table 1. The corresponding posterior 
model probabilities, reported at the bottom of the column, clearly reflect the relative 
goodness of fit of the models including the Norway dummy variable. The model estimated 
by Jackman (Model 4) gets almost 70 percent of the posterior weight, and the model adding 
the Norway dummy variable to Lange and Garrett’s preferred specification (Model 5) gets 
about 25 percent, while all of Lange and Garrett’s models together get only a little more than 
5 percent of the posterior weight. As a result, the Bayesian mixture posteriors for the 
coefficients are generally similar to the estimates from Model 4, but with standard errors 
ranging from 4 percent larger (in the case of labor organization) to 28 percent larger (in the 
case of the Norway dummy variable). 13 

These results seem problematic in two respects. First, they do almost nothing to 
reflect Lange and Garrett’s original uncertainty about whether vote shares or cabinet 
portfolios are the more appropriate measure of the political strength of labor, because the 
specification using vote shares (Model |) is swamped by the subsequent specifications using 


cabinet portfolios. While the cabinet portfolio measure seems clearly preferable on 


13 The approximate Bayes factor for each regression model in Table | can be calculated (within 
rounding error) from the reported R> statistic (and the number of estimated parameters shown in the 
table) using expression {15}, or from the reported BIC statistic using expression {13}. The 
approximate Bayes factors for Models | through 5, respectively, are .129, 3.171, 11.461, 192.327, 
and 74.543, the sum of the Bayes factors for all five modeis is 281.631, and the model posterior 
probabilities in the third column of Table 2 (derived from uniform model priors) are the 
corresponding Bayes factors divided by the sum of the Bayes factors as in equation {16}. The mean 
and standard deviation of the mixture posterior for each coefficient in the third column of Table 2 can 
be calculated from the regression parameter estimates and standard errors in Table | and the 
corresponding model posterior probabilities using equations {5} and {6}. For example, the mean of 
the mixture posterior for the Labor x Left Portfolios interaction term is .0005 x 0 (from Model 1) 
+ .0113 x .366 (from Model 2) + .0407 x .296 (from Model 3) + .6829 x .147 (from Model 4) 
+ .2647 x .156 (from Model 5) = .158. 
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theoretical as well as empirical grounds, it would seem appropriate to attach some additional 


uncertainty to the results of the analysis to reflect that fact that Lange and Garrett’s original 


hypothesis about the interactive effect of labor organization and political strength had two 
separate chances to fit the data, only one of which actually panned out. I return to this issue 
in the Discussion section below. 

Second, and more problematically, the Bayesian mixture posterior with uniform 
model priors is dominated by the results from Model 4 and Model 5, both of which include 
Jackman’s dummy variable for Norway. But since the inclusion of the Norway dummy 
variable was prompted by preliminary data analysis rather than by a priori theoretical 
considerations, it would seem appropriate to discount the results from the models including 
the Norway dummy variable, rather than pretending that those models were as plausible a 
priori as the models without dummy variables. One reasonable way to do that is to specify 
"dummy-resistant model priors" that attach relatively less prior probability to models 
including a country-specific dummy variable. 

Since in the present case there are fifteen countries in the data set, each equally likely 
a priori to be an outlier, it seems reasonable to attach one-fifteenth as much prior probability 
to the models including the Norway dummy variable as to the models including only 
combinations of Lange and Garrett’s original variables. The resulting "dummy-resistant" 
model priors of .3191 for Models 1, 2, and 3 and .0213 for Models 4 and 5 reflect 
considerable skepticism about the plausibility of models with ad hoc variables added to 
account for single outliers, while nevertheless allowing some scope for a priori skepticism to 
be overcome by clear signals from the data. 

The Bayesian mixture posteriors produced by averaging the results from the five 
models in Table | using these dummy-resistant model priors instead of uniform model priors 


are presented in the last column of Table 2. Here, Lange and Garrett’s preferred model 
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(Model 3) and Jackman’s preferred model (Model 4) have approximately equal posterior 
probabilities, and the Bayesian mixture posterior coefficients fall roughly halfway between 
these two extremes. Neither Lange and Garrett's oil variable nor Jackman’s Norway dummy 
variable approach “statistical significance" (with t-statistics of 0.7 and 1.0, respectively), 
while the coefficients for Lange and Garrett’s Left Cabinet Portfolios and Labor x Left 
Portfolios interaction variables are 30 to 40 percent larger than with uniform model priors 
(though still 20 to 25 percent smaller than in Lange and Garrett’s preferred model), with t- 
statistics of about 1.6.!4 

The three panels of Figure | provide a graphical comparison of the alternative 
posterior distributions summarized in Table 2 for Lange and Garrett’s Labor x Left 
Portfolios interaction variable. Panel (a) shows the posterior distributions for Model 3 
(Lange and Garrett’s preferred model, on the right) and Model 4 (Jackman’s preferr 
model, on the left) from Table 1. Panel (b) shows the mixture posterior corresponding to 
uniform priors over the five models in Table 1. Panel (c) shows the mixture posterior 
corresponding to the dummy-resistant model priors in which each of the models including the 


Norway dummy variable gets only one-fifteenth as much prior weight as each of the other 


models. 


*** Figure 1 * * * 


14 | report t-ratios for the model mixture posterior coefficients for descriptive purposes only. 
The t-distribution will not be a good approximation for the actual posterior distribution of any 
coefficient set to zero with certainty in models which get significant posterior weight, since the 
posterior will be a mixture of a t-distribution and a spike at zero; two mild examples are shown in 
Figure 1. An analyst wishing to calculate the posterior probability that a parameter is greater than 
(less than) zero could do so by using a t-ratio based on the mean and standard deviation of the 
conditional posterior mixture distribution computed from all models in which the relevant parameter 
was not set to zero with certainty, and multiplying the resulting conditional posterior probability by 
the total posterior probability of all such models. 
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There is a very smail spike at zero in the posterior distribution from the uniform 
model priors and a more perceptible spike at zero in the posterior distribution from the 
dummy-resistant priors, in each case reflecting the posterior weight attached to Model | from 


Table 1, where the relevant variable was omitted (i.e., set to zero with certainty) in favor of 


the Labor x Left Vote variable.!> In other respects, the posterior distribution from the 


uniform model priors resembles the posterior distribution for the Jackman model, whereas 
the posterior distribution for the dummy-resistant model priors is a compromise between the 
posterior distributions for the Lange and Garrett and Jackman models, with a standard 
deviation about 25 percent larger than either due to the posterior specification 


uncertainty. 16 


Generally speaking, the dummy-resistant posterior coefficients reported in the fourth 
column of Table 2 and illustrated in panel (c) of Figure 1 seem to me to provide the best 
summary of the import of Lange and Garrett’s data. They provide some real support for the 
hypothesized interaction between labor organization and political power, but that support is 
significantly tempered by specification uncertainty, and especially by the sensitivity of the 
results from this small data set to the influence of a single problematic observation. As 
Lange and Garrett (1987, 268, 272) themselves put it, with appropriate caution, “Jackman’s 


rejection of our hypotheses on the basis of the exclusion of Norway is not conclusively 


IS Obviously, the posterior mixture distributions for the Norway and oil dependence variables -- 
which are omitted from models whose posterior model weights greatly exceed that of Model | -- have 
much more pronounced spikes at the origin than appear in Figure 1. 


16 By comparison, the standard deviation of the posterior distribution for the main effect of Left 
Party Cabinet Portfolios with dummy-resistant model priors is 12 percent larger than in Lange and 
Garrett’s model and 22 percent larger than in Jackman’s model. The standard deviation of the 
posterior distribution for the Oil Dependence coefficient is 18 percent larger than in Lange and 
Garrett’s model, and the standard deviation of the posterior distribution for the Norway coefficient is 
76 percent larger than in Jackman’s model (and 38 percent larger than with uniform model priors). 
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supported," and some “evidence remains that domestic political structures had an impact on 


the relative decline of growth performance." 17 


Public Opinion and Policy in the American States 

My second example is based on Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s (1993) analysis of the 
impact of public opinion on policy outcomes in the American states. Erikson, Wright, and 
McIver derived an index of state policy liberalism from detailed data on state policies in 
eight issue areas, and an index of state public opinion from an accumulation of CBS 
News/New York Times polls. They reported results from a variety of models in which policy 
liberalism was regressed on public opinion and other explanatory variables, including the 
relative liberalism of each state’s political elites and the proportion of Democrats in each 
state’s legislature. Several of these models included explanatory variables derived from 
Elazar’s (1972) classification of state political cultures as "individualistic," "moralistic," or 


"traditionalistic,” either alone or in interaction with state opinion or elite liberalism. 18 


17 Lange and Garrett’s data are presented in Table Al in the Appendix. Beck and Katz (1992) 
used the same data, but without the oil dependence and Norway variables, to illustrate model selection 
by cross-validation. Unlike the Bayesian Information Criterion applied here, the cross-validation 
criterion prefers the baseline model Mp containing only an intercept to Model 2 in Table 1. It is hard 
for me to see why a social scientist -- as distinct from a goodness-of-fit statistic -- would prefer a null 


model to one with real theoretical content. But for present purposes it is more important to note that 
the model-averaging approach described here dispenses with the necessity of settling on any single 
"best" model when there are a variety of a priori plausible alternatives. Further analyses using 
similar models with a pooled time-series cross-section design, albeit for roughly the same countries 
and time period, were reported by Alvarez, Garrett, and Lange (1991) and Beck et al. (1995). 


18 The relevant data are presented in Table A2 in the Appendix. Erikson, Wright, and Mclver 
(1993) presented detailed information regarding conceptualization and measurement of the various 
variables (especially in Chapters 2, 5, and 7) and auxiliary analyses documenting the additional 
impact of State Opinion on Legislative Liberalism and Democratic Legislative Strength (Tables 7.4 
and 7.5, respectively). 
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The six models reported in Table 3 are identical to six of the eight models of state 
policy liberalism reported by Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993, 159 and 170).!9 They 
range trom a very simple specification with State Opinion as the only explanatory variable to 
much more complex specifications, including one with distinct culture-specific effects for 


State Opinion and Democratic Legislative Strength and a total of ten parameters to be 


estimated from the 46 observations.29 All of these models fit the data very well, with the 


adjusted R? statistics for all but the first ranging from .79 to .84. 


Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993, 169) "focus mainly on the 'best’ equation" 


corresponding to Model 6 in Table 3, which is the most complex of the alternative 


19 Models 1 through 6 in my Table 3 correspond to Models 2, 3, and 4 in Erikson, Wright, and 
Mclver’s Table 7.1 (1993, 159) and Models 1, 2, and 3 in their Table 7.6 (1993, 170), respectively. 
I omit the one model in Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s analysis that does not include state opinion as 
an explanatory variable. I also omit one more complicated model with additional interaction terms; 
under any of the model priors presented in Table 4, that model would have a posterior probability of 
.0005 or less, leaving the overall results virtually unchanged. The results presented in Table 3 differ 
trom Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s for three reasons. First, [ use the raw values of the explanatory 
variables presented in their tables rather than standardizing all the continuous variables as they did in 
their regression analyses. Second, I omit Nebraska from the analyses for Models 1, 2, and 3 to 
preserve comparability in the set of observations across models. (Erikson, Wright, and McIver 
omitted Nebraska from their regressions including the Democratic Legislative Strength variable 
because the state has a non-partisan legislature, but included Nebraska in their earlier regressions.) 
Third, there may be minor discrepancies due to my use of Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s published 
data with whatever rounding errors they produce (and my independent reconstruction of the 
Democratic Legislative Strength measure, for which Erikson, Wright, and Mclver did not publish 
their data). None of these differences turns out to be consequential, since the results presented here 
essentially match Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s, allowing for the differences in scale produced by 
my use of unstandardized data. 


20 | follow Erikson, Wright, and McIver in omitting Alaska, Hawaii, and Nebraska trom the 
analysis due to missing data, and Nevada due to an implausibly liberal State Opinion score. 
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specifications. Eight of the ten coefficients estimated in that model have t-statistics of 2.0 or 
greater, and the average t-statistic for the six coefficients capturing the distinctive effects of 
state political cultures as classified by Elazar is 2.4. The results suggest that individualistic 
states have much more liberal baseline policies than traditionalistic or moralistic states, and 
are also much more sensitive to variations in state opinion. On the other hand, having more 
Democrats in the state legislature actually seems to produce more conservative policies in 
individualistic states, but more liberal policies in moralistic states (with no effect in 
traditionalistic states). Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993, 173) interpreted these results as 


reflecting a systematic difference between "pragmatic" and "ideological" political systems: 


The startlingly large differences in the coefficients for moralistic and individualistic 
States can be attributed to the difference between pragmatic politicians in 
individualistic states and the programmatic politicians in moralistic states. In 
moralistic states, the reiative partisan division of legislatures has important policy 
consequences, while legislatures are less responsive to the direct input of public 
opinion. In individualistic states, the party division has less easily discernible policy 
consequences, but the pragmatic legislatures respond strongly to state opinion. 


Most of the culture-specific variables also have "statistically significant" coefficients 
in the other models where they appear in Table 3. But the magnitudes of these coefficients 
vary considerably among the various specifications, as do the estimates of the baseline effect 
of state opinion. Thus, it is by no means obvious how well Erikson, Wright, and MclIver’s 
interpretation of the results from their "best" model would hold up in an analysis which 
averaged the results produced by the various alternative models. 


Table 4 presents the means and standard deviations of the Bayesian mixture posteriors 


for each coefficient, as well as the model posterior probabilities, for a variety of alternative 


model priors. By contrast with the example presented in Table 1, none of the alternative 


models presented in Table 3 clearly dominates the others by the Bayesian Information 
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Criterion. This fact is reflected in the model posterior probabilities reported at the bottom of 
Table 4. With uniform model priors (in the first column of Table 4), Model 4 gets 41 
percent of the posterior weight, while Model 2, Model 3, and Model 5 each get between 12 
and 25 percent; Erikson, Wright, and MclIver’s "best" model, Model 6, gets only 2 percent 
of the posterior weight -- an indication of the extent to which the Bayesian Information 


. . . ~ . . . . 
Criterion discounts good fits achieved at the cost of estimating additional parameters. ~! 
oo? 


Still focusing on the case of uniform model priors -- the first column of Table 4 -- the 
posterior mixture coefficient for State Opinion produced by averaging the six distinct 
parameter estimates in Table 3 has a mean of .0792, suggesting that the difference in public 
opinion between the five most liberal states (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut) and the five most conservative states (Utah, Idaho, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, and Mississippi) probably produced public policies that differed by almost two 
standard deviations on the state policy liberalism scale. This result clearly confirms Erikson, 
Wright, and Mclver’s central hypothesis concerning the impact of public opinion on state 
policy outcomes. Even here, though, the impact of specification uncertainty is substantial: 
the magnitude of the estimated effect is only half as large as in Erikson, Wright, and 


Mclver’s single "best" specification, Model 6, and the corresponding t-statistic of 2.4 is a 


21 More generally, the extent to which the Bayesian Information Criterion (and hence the model 
posterior probabilities) reflect a preference for parsimony is evident from a comparison of the 
regression results in Table 3 and the model posterior probabilities in Table 4. With uniform model 
priors, Model 4 gets twice as much posterior weight as Model 5, 3.5 times as much as Model 3, and 
more than twenty times as much as Model 5 -- despite having a larger regression standard error and a 
smaller adjusted R> statistic than any of these alternative models -- because it has from two to six 
fewer parameters to be estimated. 
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good deal less impressive than the t-statistic of 4.2 for the same variable in Model 6, much 
less the t-statistics of 6, 8, and 10 in some of the other models in Table 3. 

Moreover, Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s other explanatory variables fare much 
worse in the model averaging process. The magnitudes of the mixture coefficients for all but 
one -- Legislative Liberalism -- are much reduced (by an average of 90 percent) relative to 
the estimates in Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s "best" specification. And none even 
approaches conventional significance levels (the largest t-statistic is 1.1, and the average is 
0.5), despite the fact that their t-statistics in the separate models where they appear in Table 
3 average almost 2.0. 

The contrast between these mixture posteriors and the original regression results in 
Table 3 is striking. Might the discrepancies be attributable to some peculiarity of the 
uniform model priors from which these mixture posteriors are derived? In order to test the 
sensitivity of the mixture posteriors to the assumptions embodied in the model priors, it may 
be useful to investigate the implications of some alternative sets of model priors. For 
example, the uniform model priors attach no significance to the order in which the various 
regression models were estimated. While there is no logical connection between the relative 
prior plausibility of alternative models and the order in which they were actually estimated, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that data analysts typically begin by estimating the model they 


consider most plausible a priori, proceeding to relatively less plausible models until they 


reach some acceptable stopping point.22 If that is the case, then the prior probabilities 


22 The psychology of stopping rules is, presumably, complicated in its own right. Data analysts 
seem inclined to end their specification searches when they get "pleasing" regression results (big t- 
Statistics, "correct" signs, or whatever), but their standards for what is “pleasing” (or at least 
“acceptable") may vary as they approach data exhaustion, physical exhaustion, or exhaustion of 
imagination. The tact remains that the prospect of stopping sooner rather than later makes it rational 
to investigate more plausible specifications (that is, those more likely to produce “pleasing” results) 
before less plausible specitications. 
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attached to the various alternative models should reflect their place in the sequence, with 
later specifications receiving less prior weight than earlier specifications. 

One rough way to capture the potential inferential significance of sequential search 
Strategies is to adopt a "search-resistant prior" that attaches smoothly declining prior weights 
to each model in a sequence of alternative possibilities. Rather than simply penalizing 
complex models for their relative lack of parsimony, as the BIC and other model selection 
criteria do, a search-resistant prior penalizes the process of sequential model estimation itself, 
whether it results in more or less parsimonious models. The penalty reflects the fact that 
latter models in the sequence are more likely to capitalize on chance, since they are typically 
formulated, in part, on the basis of the results produced by earlier models in the sequence. 

One possible family of search-resistant model priors is shown in Figure 2. The 
"slightly search-resistant priors” shown in Figure 2 attach a prior probability proportional to 
.9/ to model Mj, so that each model in the sequence gets 10 percent less prior weight than 
the one before. The "moderately search-resistant priors" shown in Figure 2 attach a prior 
probability proportional to .8/ to model Mj, discounting each subsequent model by 20 


percent relative to the one before, while the "strongly search-resistant priors” attach a prior 


probability proportional to .7/ to model M,, discounting each subsequent model by 30 


percent relative to the one before. While simple reference priors of this sort can never be 
expected to capture all the nuances of real prior beliefs, they may be quite useful for 
exploring the sensitivity of statistical inferences to general features of the specification search 


strategy that generated a given set of statistical results. 


** * Figure 2 ** * 


For the set of six models in Table 3, uniform model priors attach a prior probability 


of .1667 to each model. By contrast, the prior probabilities with slightly search-resistant 
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priors range from .2134 for Model | down to .1260 for Model 6, making Model | about 70 
percent more probable than Model 6 a priori. The prior probabilities with strongly search- 

resistant priors range from .3400 for Model | down to .0571 for Mode! 6, making Model | 
about six times as probable as Model 6 a priori. 

If all of these alternative model priors produce mixture posteriors similar to those 
produced by uniform model priors, it will be hard to resist the conclusion that Erikson, 
Wright, and MclIver’s informal synthesis of their various results overstated the weight of 
their evidence in support of Elazar’s classification of state political cultures, given the 
specification uncertainty inherent in their analysis.-- A comparison of the alternative 
mixture posteriors summarized in the various columns of Table 4 does indeed suggest that 
the model averaging results are quite insensitive to the precise form of the model priors. 
The posterior point estimates for the baseline effect of state opinion are all within 10 percent 
of the estimate produced by uniform model priors, while all of the remaining coefficients 
(other than the intercept) continue to fall far short of “statistical significance," with average t- 
statistics of 0.5, 0.4, and 0.4, respectively, from the slightly, moderately, and strongly 
search-resistant priors. 


The implications of these results for inferences about the impact of public opinion 


23 Obviously, | have no way of knowing whether the order of Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s 
(1993) presentation of the regression results actually reflects the sequence in which the various models 


were estimated. The fact that they reported "significance" levels for incremental improvements in R? 
from one model to the next suggests that they attached some importance to the ordering, at least for 
expository purposes. The fact that the Elazar culture variables do not appear in earlier analyses of the 
same data, including one entitled "State Political Culture and Public Opinion" (Erikson, McIver, and 
Wright 1987; also Wright, Erikson, and McIver 1987; Erikson, Wright, and McIver 1989), suggests 
that they were relative latecomers to the analysis, in which case Model 4 in Table 3 may belong 
earlier in the sequence, making the posterior support for the importance of the culture variables given 
search-resistant model priors even weaker than I suggest in the text. 
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within each of Elazar’s three types of state political culture are illustrated in Figure 3,24 
Panel (a) shows the posterior distributions for the effects of public opinion in moralistic, 
traditionalistic, and individualistic states, respectively, implied by Erikson, Wright, and 
Mciver’s "best" model. The distinction between individualistic states, where public opinion 
has a very strong effect, and moralistic and traditionalistic states, where the effect is clear 


but much weaker, is evident. 
* * * Figure 3 ** * 


Panel (b) in Figure 3 shows the corresponding mixture posterior distributions 
produced by uniform priors over the six models presented in Table 3. Here the apparent 
effect of public opinion in individualistic states is a good deal weaker, and the apparent effect 
in moralistic and traditionalistic states is noticeably stronger, producing a virtual overlap of 
the three distinct distributions. Panel (c) shows the corresponding mixture posterior 
distributions produced by strongly search-resistant priors over the same six models. The 
distributions are virtually identical to those in panel (b), except that all of the standard 
deviations are slightly smaller. 

A figure illustrating alternative posterior distributions for the baseline effects of 


Elazar’s three state culture would show a similar pattern, with distinctly more liberal policy 


24 The conditional effects of public opinion displayed in Figure 3 are derived trom the means, 
variances, and covariances of the mixture posterior distributions summarized in Table 4 using the 
standard formula 

Vib;+b;) = V(b;) + V(b;) + 2 Cov(b;, bj) . 


By an obvious generalization of equation {6}, the covariances of the mixture posterior distributions 
are the off-diagonal elements of the matrix 


ViB|X.y) = x, Vib) + x, . 
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outcomes in individualistic states in the posteriors derived from Erikson, Wright, and 
Mclver’s preferred model, but virtual overlap among the distinct posterior distributions 
produced by any of the various model-averaging priors. A figure illustrating alternative 
posterior distributions for the conditional effects of Democratic Legislative Strength would 
show a noticeably stronger impact in moralistic states in the posteriors derived from Erikson, 
Wright, and MclIver’s preferred model, but, once again, virtual overlap among the distinct 
posterior distributions produced by any of the various model-averaging priors. Thus, the 
"strong support -- sometimes startlingly strong support -- for Elazar’s formulation" (Erikson, 
Wright, and McIver 1993, 175) evident in the Traditionalism and Moralism coefficients and 
associated interaction terms in Models 2, 3, 5, and 6 completely evaporates when due 
account is taken of the specification uncertainty inherent in an analysis as sophisticated as 
Erikson, Wright, and Mclver’s. 

On the other hand, Erikson, Wright, and MclIver’s main result -- that state policies in 
general are quite sensitive to variations in public opinion -- handsomely survives the rather 
stringent test imposed by the variety of model-averaging analyses presented in Table 4. The 
posterior point estimates for the baseline effect of state opinion implied by the search- 


resistant model priors are all of about the same magnitude as with uniform model priors, but 


slightly more precise. In effect, then, the results of the model-averaging analyses suggest 


that the various alternative specifications explored by Erikson, Wright, and Mclver fail to 
provide convincing support for Elazar’s classification of state political cultures, but do 
provide impressive evidence of the robustness of the basic relationship between public 


opinion and state policy estimated in Model | in Table 3. 


Discussion 
The “search-resistant model priors" illustrated in Figure 2 provide one simple way to 
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represent the import of sequential specification searches, but they fall far short of capturing 


all the complexities of real specification searches. Perhaps most obviously, they take no 
account of the susceptibility of broad avenues of plausible models to be shut off by 
discouraging results. Table | provides one example of this phenomenon. Lange and Garrett 
estimated one model with Left Party Vote as a measure of the political strength of labor and 
another, otherwise identical, model with Left Party Cabinet Portfolios as an alternative 
measure of the same theoretical variable. Since the second model fit the data much better 
than the first, the Left Party Vote variable was dropped, and all of Lange and Garrett’s (and 
Jackman’s) subsequent models employed Left Party Cabinet Portfolios as the relevant 
measure of the political strength of labor. 

If Model | was as plausible as Model 2 a priori, presumably a specification similar to 
Model 3 but with Left Party Vote substituted for Left Party Cabinet Portfolios should also 
have been as plausible as Model 3 a priori. But since that specification was (apparently) 
never estimated, its prior probability is implicitly set to zero in the model-averaging 
calculations. A more realistic representation of the range of a priori plausible models might 
include a large number of these "phantom" models reflecting abandoned avenues of 
alternative model specification, and the (presumably disappointing) results from these 
additional models would further dilute the inferential weight of the "best" model or models. 

This is one instance of a more general problem in the implementation of model- 
averaging procedures: the assignment of positive prior probabilities to a discrete, usually 
small, set of distinct alternative models can provide only a rough reflection of real 
specification uncertainty. Of course, a rough reflection is very likely better than none at all, 
and we would be foolish to make the best the enemy of the good. Nevertheless, the 
incompleteness of the set of alternative models actually likely to be encompassed in a typical 


application of model-averaging techniques is an important limitation in principle, and may 
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also be an important limitation in practice. 

On the other hand, a substantial winnowing of the set of potentially relevant models 
on substantive grounds seems likely to reflect a good data analyst's real specification 
uncertainty much better than any mechanical averaging over all the models that could 
logically be constructed from a given list of potential explanatory variables. Whereas an 
agnostic statistician analyzing the state opinion and policy data presented above might assign 
equal prior probabilities to all 1024 possible models defined by distinct combinations of the 
ten explanatory variables in Table 3,29 it seems to me that Erikson, Wright, and MclIver’s 
selection of six of those 1024 possible models embodies a great deal of valuable substantive 
insight -- precisely the sort of complex, hard-to-quantify, but quite legitimate auxiliary 
information that Bayesian analysis should strive to incorporate. 

Of course, it is possible to question whether the assignment of prior probabilities to 
discrete models is the most fruitful way to incorporate data analysts’ auxiliary information 
about the substance of their problems. A more direct Bayesian approach would be to begin 
with a model sufficiently elaborate to capture everything of potential interest in the data, and 


employ proper prior distributions to express a priori beliefs about the relative plausibility of 


various effects.7© Rather than including a prospective explanatory variable in some 


9 > . ~ . 

23 For example, Raftery’s publicly available software for regression model averaging 
automatically averages over all of the 2% models that can logically be derived from a given set of K 
potential explanatory variables, assigning each of these model equal prior probability. 


26 A thoroughgoing Bayesian would never knowingly choose to attach zero prior probability to a 
potentially interesting parameter value or hypothesis, since any parameter value or hypothesis with 
zero prior probability must get zero posterior probability, in which case there is no hope of learning 
trom data. As Draper (1995, 55) put it, "The main way to avoid noticing after the fact that a set of 
modelling assumptions, different from those originally assumed, turned out to be correct is for one’s 
model prospectively to have been sufficiently large to encompass the retrospective truth." 


Unfortunately, a model sufficiently large to encompass the truth with certainty may often be too large 
to be manageable (or estimable). 
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models but omitting it from others to express skepticism about its relevance or importance, 
an analyst would include all potentially relevant variables, functional forms, and so on in a 
single model but choose a prior distribution that concentrated probability in parts of the 
parameter space where the value of many parameters is near zero. 

This full-blown Bayesian approach has the theoretical and practical advantage of 


avoiding unrealistic spikes of posterior probability attached to specific parameter values (as in 


Figure 1), since it does not assign positive prior probability to models that are dominated by 


more general models in which they are nested. Unfortunately, it is virtually impossible to 
implement the full-blown Bayesian approach in practice, since the difficulty of specifying a 
realistic proper prior distribution is formidable even for relatively simple problems, and no 
problem remains simple once we commit ourselves to considering “all potentially relevant 

variables, functional forms, and so on." 

If the model-averaging approach makes sense, it must be as a convenient 
approximation to this more elegant but unrealistic strategy of full-blown Bayesian analysis of 
suitably elaborate models. In effect, the model-averaging approach represents a further 
evolution of Leamer’s (1978, 15) efforts to patch together a reconciliation of statistical theory 


and data analytic practice: 


There is no doubt in my mind that uncertain prior information is used to analyze 
nonexperimental data. But there is also no doubt in my mind that uncertain prior 
information is impossible to quantify precisely. Ad hoc procedures may, in fact, be 
efficient methods of using imprecisely defined priors. 


Much additional experience will be required to determine whether the procedures 
described here are, indeed, "efficient methods of using imprecisely defined priors." In the 
meantime, however, they clearly have three important points in their favor. First, they seem 


a good deal less ad hoc than the murky specification searches and intuitive syntheses 
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described by Leamer, and still practiced even (especially?) by sophisticated data analysts. 
Second, they are surprisingly simple to implement: all of the calculations in this paper could 
have been (and most were) produced from standard regression output and a pocket calculator. 
Finally, they take as their primary raw material what real data analysts are already producing 
in prodigious quantities -- alternative model specifications. Given the evident failure of more 
conventional attempts to make sense of that raw material, even an imperfect method of 


calculating the implications of specification uncertainty may be capable of shedding a good 


deal of light on the fundamental question of what we can learn from data. 


Appendix 


This Appendix provides the data on which the regression analyses presented in Tables 
1 and 3 are based. Table Al provides the data for Lange and Garrett’s (1985; 1987) and 
Jackman’s (1987) analyses of politics and economic growth in fifteen OECD countries in the 
late 1970s. Table A2 provides the data for Erikson, Wright, and MclIver’s (1993) analysis of 
public opinion and policy outcomes in the American states. Readers are referred to these 


sources for more detailed descriptions of the data. 


* * * Tables Al and A2 * * * 
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Table 1: Regression Analysis of Economic Growth in OECD (N = 


Model 
4 


Intercept 521 
(.099) (.096) (.074) 


Labor Organization a —.070 — .038 —.021 
Index (.064) (.058) 


Left Party 
Vote 


Labor x 
Left Vote 


Left Party 
Cabinet Portfolios 


Labor x 
Left Portfolios 


Dependence on 
Imported Oil 


(.049) 


Norway 
Dummy 


Standard error 
of regression 
R2 

Adjusted R2 


BIC 


t 
15) 
Model Model Model Model 
l 2 3 5 
.558 
092) 
-.017 
(.050) 
—.67] 
(.696) 
.631 
458) 
—.74] — .653 —.370 —.397 
309) (.275) (.252) (.261) 
.366 .296 .147 . 156 
(.125) (.115) 113) 117) 
— .245 — .088 
(.119) (.124) 
.475 .401 
(.145) (.182) 
172 .139 .101 .104 
501 .649 .759 
.027 .365 .509 .663 .645 
|| 4.10 —2.31 —4,.88 — 10.52 —8.62 


Table 2: Alternative Bayesian Mixture Posteriors for Economic Growth in OECD 


Lange and Uniform Dummy-Resistant 
Garrett Jackman Model Model 
(Model 3) (Model 4) Pnors Priors 


Intercept 650 .536 

86) 

Labor Organization - .02 —.021 
Index (.058 (.049) (.051) 


Left Party —.000 
Vote (.021) 


Labor X .000 
Left Vote (.017) 


Left Party ; — .393 
Cabinet Portfolios (.2 $2) (.265) 


Left Portfolios 5 (.120) 


Dependence on — .033 
Imported Oil (.090) 


Norway .431 
Dummy (.185) 


Model | posterior .0000 
probability 


Model 2 posterior .0000 
probability 


Model 3 posterior 1.0000 
probability 

Model 4 posterior .0000 
probability 


Model 5 posterior 
probability 


} 
| 
108) 
| | | 
~.032 | 
59 
| 
| 6 1) 
| 
049) | 
} 307) 
| | 
142) | 
| 
| —.100 
(.140) 
| 255) | 
| 
| 
.0000 3521 
| | | 
1.0000 6829 3939 
| | 
| .0000 .0000 2647 | 


Regression Analysis of State Policy Liberalism (N = 46) 


Model 
5 


Model 
6 


Intercept 


| 


State 
Opinion 
Leyislative 
Liberalism 


Democratic 
Legislative Strength 


Elazar 
Traditionalism 


Traditionalism 
x State Opinion 
Traditionalism 

x Dem Leg Strength 


Elazar 
Moralism 
Moralism 

x State Opinion 


Moralism 
x Dem Leg Strength 


1.216 

(.372) 
-0570 
(.0183) 


(.0826) 


—.59] 
(.608) 
545 
(.248) 


—.244 
(.326) 


—.0519 
(.0262) 


3.295 
891) 
. 1547 
1365) 
0777 
(.0979) 


—2.368 
(1.146) 


—2.815 
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Table 4: Alternative Bayesian Mixture Posteriors for State Policy Liberalism 
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Table Al: Data on Economic Growth in OECD 
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change in GDP, 1960-1973 (Lange and Garrett 1985, Table 1). Labor Organization Index: additive index 
derived from labor force unionization and centralization (Lange and Garret 1985, Table 2). Left Party Vote 
Share: average proportion of total vote gained by left parties, 1960-1980 (Lange and Garrett 1985, Table 2). 
Left Party Cabinet Portfolios: average proportion of cabinet portfolios held by left parties, 1974-1980 (Lange 
and Garrett 1985, Table 2). Dependence on Imported Oil: net oil imports divided by total energy requirements, 
1974-1980 (computed from Energy Balances of the OECD Countries, 1971-1981, Paris: OECD, 1983). 
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Table A2: Data on State Policy Liberalism 
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Figure 3: Alternative Posteriors for 
Culture-Specific Effects of State Opinion 
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ABSTRACT 


The theoretical arguments of Breslauer, Brown and Hough identify 
Gorbachev’s leadership approach as a strategy of radical centrism, 
fulfilling the theoretical expectations of a successful transitional leader. 
However, we know that the strategy ultimately failed, casting doubt on 
the desirability of centrism as a valid leadership approach in periods of 
transition. In this paper, we argue that Gorbachev’s strategy was indeed 
rational. But the argument of rationality depends on an understanding that 
Gorbachev was acting simultaneously in multiple political arenas, and 
that he was fully aware of these interwoven power structures. Thus, he is 
assumed to have been a sophisticated strategist. The paradox remains, 
why did a rational actor using sophisticated strategies eventually fail? 
We develop an argument based on rational choice theory using multiple- 
level game analysis to demonstrate the sequential process which may 
explain this paradox. 


the country has undergone a fragmentation of power that has 
rendered the location of ultimate authority ambiguous and raised 
questions about the continued governability of any constituted 
authority over its nominal jurisdictions. Declarations of political and 
economic ‘sovereignty’ by national republics have been matched by 
similar proposals put forth by smaller political units such as provinces 
(oblasts), districts (raions), cities and even wards. Each break-away block 
of the old administrative pyramid discovers itself challenged from 
within by still smaller blocks and at the same time up against the might 
of gargantuan enterprises breaking loose from parallel ministerial 
hierarchies.’ (Kotkin 1991: 256) 


Kotkin’s account of the fragmentation of power in the former Soviet Union is 
a powerful reminder of the interweaving of political and economic structures and of 


Party and State institutions in the Union; structures reminiscent of traditional 


nested Russian dolls, each level engulfed and constrained by a higher level which, 
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in its turn, constrains the next. This image of contingent decision-making is found 
frequently in Soviet literaturel, referring not just to the strong vertical hierarchy of 
an authoritarian political system and command economy but also to the interwo- 
ven power structures of the State and the Party. Any analysis of the policy or strategy 
of the leadership of the former Soviet Union must trace through these deep beds of 
constraints. As such, the changing nature of institutional constraints and individual 
preferences offer us a rich laboratory for testing rational approaches to decision- 
making. 

Gorbachev's strategies of political centrism and institutional restructuring, as 
he attempted to guide the Soviet transition from communism, can be seen either as 
a sophisticated response to complexity, or as erratic behavior born of a rigid adher- 
ence to ideology. In this paper, we argue that Gorbachev's tactics and strategy were 
rational and optimal. However, his actions were only optimal when seen in the 


context of multiple political arenas and, indeed, only in the short term. Below, we 


provide a brief review of the differing perspectives found in the literature, before we 


develop a rational model of Gorbachev's strategies. 


Gorbachev as a Transitional Leader : The Debate. 


In his attempt to guide the Soviet transition from communism, Gorbachev 


was faced with political obstacles to his policy of Perestroika trom both left and right. 
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His strategy of political centrism drew both praise and criticism. Bresiauer (1991) 
argues that he was one of the best transitional leaders: 

Adopting a political tactic of ‘radical centrism’ also accords with the 

prescriptions advanced in recent literature on leadership strategies 

during transitions to democracy. by selectively appeasing or allying 

with conservative forces, while simultaneously raising the price of 

backlash, Gorbachev has been able to maintain the political initiative 

without inducing a conservative or reactionary coup. By releasing 
radical social forces, but providing them with democratic avenues of 
political participation, he has been able to keep up the momentum of 
reform, while reducing incentives for nihilism on the left and repres- 

sion on the right. (Breslauer 1991: 423) 

Two years after this evaluation of Gorbachev as a successful transitional 
leader, acting according to theoretical expectations, the strategy of radical centrism 
ultimately failed with the dramatic events of the August coup of 1991. Several 
arguments were offered to account for the failure of this theoretical prescription. 
Here we shall briefly present three of the major arguments: Gorbachev's personality, 
the complexity of Soviet society, and centrism as a self-defeating strategy. We 
contend that none of these arguments offer a fully plausible explanation. The 
rational choice framework will be used in search of more plausible answers to the 
question of whether Gorbachev used sophisticated and optimal strategies or naive 


and rigid, ideologically based responses. If Gorbachev acted rationally, why did his 


actions betray him and eventually force him out of power? 


‘cal rigid; 
One of the criticisms of Gorbachev's performance as a leader argues that it is a 


mistake to view him as a rational reformer. This criticism suggests that his actions 


were generated by a ‘commitment to basic ideological ‘truths’ ’ which led him to a 
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‘strategic rigidity’ (Bialer 1990: 53). Reddaway finds the roots of Gorbachev’s mistakes 
in ‘the political conditioning he received as a young apparatchik in the USSR of 


Khrushchev’s time’ (Reddaway 1991: 432). This ideological inheritance from the 


young years of political socialization led, under pressures for radical reforms, to 


‘growing indecisiveness and erratic behavior’ (Reddaway 1991: 434). Gorbachev's 
rejection of Shatalin’s economic reform plan is seen by many critics with similar 
views, as a strong support for this argument: 

And when he digested the political implications of the Shatalin 

program in September 1990 he feared the democratic commitment, the 

possible fragmentation of the country, the acceptance of private 
property, and the loss of the authoritarian option which it would 

entail. So he rejected Shatalin’s plan. (Reddaway 1991: 442) 

In their rebuttal to this characterization, a number of authors point out that it 
was Gorbachev who initiated most of the changes during the Soviet transitional 
period which suggests a very different interpretation of his personality and ideologi- 
cal profile. Hough for example, describes him as ‘too much of a reformer’ (1991: 473), 
though not ‘a radical revolutionary’ (1991: 476). 

In an attempt to solve a similar debate about Gorbachev’s sincerity in 
launching and implementing the ‘new thinking’ in foreign policy, Levgold (1991) 
offered a possible solution to the controversy: 

What must change is thinking. Real revolutions are ultimately, 

conceptual.... Therefore, to assume that only deeds, and not words, 

count, as cautious Western audience have so often done in reacting to 

Gorbachev, ignores what deeds owe to words, when words represent 

the concepts by which leaders come to terms with reality. Before 


behavioral revolutions come conceptual revolutions. (Levgold 1991: 
358) 


[It is evident that Gorbachev's reformist policy introduced ideas such as 
Glasnost which were totally new to the Soviet political system At the same time, 
these ‘words’ were accompanied by ‘deeds’ that radically transformed Soviet 
institutions. Hence, both in ‘words and deeds’ he showed himself to be an innova- 
tive leader. It is , thus, hard to accept the assumption that his ideological rigidity 
could explain decisions that undermined both Perestroika and the political survival 
of Gorbachev himself. 

Other views suggest that his strategic responses were essentially those of a 
pragmatist. Brown (1991) argues the following, ‘Gorbachev’s thinking still contains 
elements of the old as well as the new, but--in sharp contrast with Bialer-I see 
virtually no end to his pragmatism.’ (1991: 453). It seems that a positive evaluation 
of Gorbachev’s transitional strategy is generally based on this belief about his 
pragmatic nature, which explains why, despite ideological limits inherited from the 
past, he ‘has evolved pragmatically over time and proved willing to accept degrees 
of democratization he did not earlier anticipate.’ (Breslauer 1990: 490) Furthermore, 
his pragmatism helped him to become ‘an event-making man’ rather than an 
indecisive leader who merely responded to crisis on an ad hoc basis. If this is correct, 
and the evidence of his numerous innovations indicate that it is, then the question 


of ultimate failure still remains unanswered. 


Brown (1991) indirectly launches an interesting hypothesis that whilst radical 


reforms are necessary for transition from authoritarian rule, they also lead to the 


increasing complexity of the polity, which may in turn, have a detrimental effect for 
a reformist leader. He acknowledges Gorbachev's leading role in introducing radical 
institutional innovations necessary for the transition to democracy. At the same 
time, the newly created institutional environment, which cleared the path toward 
democratization, increased uncertainty and unpredictability in political behavior. 
[There is no] guarantee that decrees and laws emanating from the all- 
Union organs in Moscow will be obeyed throughout the country or 
even in Moscow where the problem of mnogovlastive is a serious 
one... The Soviet system in its operational principle used to be a 
relatively simple one. It has now become enormously complex and 
political outcomes far less predictable. (Brown 1991: 457) 
Therefore, the argument is that in the environment of a growing multiplicity 
of powers (mnogovlastive) reformist policies are more difficult to implement. 


Moreover, the leaders who enact them are more vulnerable to criticism. Unless 


their contemporaries are willing and able to separate the inevitable transitional 


hardship from leadership pertormance, leaders such as Gorbachev are doomed to be 


tragic figures. Nevertheless, what contemporaries may perceive as a leader's 
mistakes may be appreciated, in the long run as achievements. 
Given the ideological inheritance and prevailing power structures, 
given ethnic and cultural diversity so great that different peoples in the 
Soviet Union might be living almost in different centuries, the 
achievements of Gorbachev between 1985 and 1990 are likely in longer 
historical perspective to bulk far larger than any failures. (Brown 1991: 
458) 
Undoubtedly, many facets of the growing complexity in Soviet society 
emerged as impediments to the smooth implementation of Perestroika as a 


reformist program. The question is whether there may be some factors endogenous 


to this dual process of institutional innovation and political centrism that may 


explain Gorbachev's ultimate failure despite the opposite expectations stemming 


from the theory of political centrism. 


Politi ism_a Lf- 

From an analytical perspective, the most challenging alternative view is that 
political centrism is a self-defeating approach. Bova (1993) argues that it is not 
necessary for a transitional leader to choose a centrist position: 


The upshot of this entire process is a society increasingly polarized, 
and, in such a context, the centrist position of reformist leadership 
becomes increasingly untenable, Briefly seen by conservatives as 
insurance against popular rebellion and by radicals as the main 
obstacles to a conservative coup the reformist center quickly becomes 
the object of scorn and distrust from both sides.... At such points in 
time, the entire process of reform might be said to reach a crossroads. It 
often appears that the only possible outcomes are the reversal of the 
liberalization process (with or without the support of regime reform- 
ers) or further descent into chaos and, perhaps, civil war. (Bova 1993: 


249) 

This statement is in striking contrast with Breslauer’s view. A full citation 
would best illustrate this contrast in their assumptions. Breslauer (1990) gives credit 
to Gorbachev for employing the political tactic of ‘radical centrism’ which entails 

...dominating the center of the political spectrum, playing the left and 

the right off against each other, and taking initiatives to keep the center 

of the spectrum moving to the left (i.e. in the direction of market- 

ization and democratization), but doing so in a way that would not 

cause despair among the forces of coercion.... the comparative political 
science literature on transitions to democracy justifies a tactic of radical 

centrism. (Breslauer 1990: 458) 


Breslauer’s argument is based on transitional regime theory, but the theory 


fails to explain the events of 1991 (i.e. the failed conservative coup, Gorbachev’s 


resignation, and Yeltsin’s rise to power) which severely endangered the political 
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survival of Perestroika and Gorbachev. It fails to explain the self-defeating outcome 
of employing the tactics of centrist positioning. On the other hand, Bova’s argument 
points directly to this self-defeating effect of ‘playing the center’ by a transitional 
leadership, but is deficient in theory. In other words, he does not offer a theoretical 
framework that would support his empirical argument which describes, but does 
not explain the events that ended the era of Perestroika and Gorbachev's leadership. 
The lack of coherent and specific theoretical guidance leads many scholars and 
observers of Soviet and post-Soviet politics to interpret some events, such as 
Gorbachev’s promotion of certain officials who later participated in the August 
coup, as ‘inexplicable’ (Willerton 1992: 58). 

In the light of this inconsistency between the old theory and the new evi- 


dence, a theoretical framework which would successfully incorporate this new 


evidence appears to be necessary. Our intended framework of rational-choice theory 


also appears to encounter a serious obstacle, in that political centrism appears to 
result in a sub-optimal outcome. Some recent advances in game theory, however, 
focus exactly on this kind of research problem, that is, on the apparent suboptimality 
of certain political choices (Tsebelis 1990). The potentials of game theory will be 
examined to address this scholarly controversy in post-Sovietology. arising out of 
the discrepancy between theory and evidence (i.e the Breslauer-Brown-Hough 
argument) , spurious assumptions (i.e the Reddaway-Bialer argument), and theory- 
devoid, though empirically correct description (Bova). 

We shall demonstrate that it is essential to understand that Gorbachev was 


operating, as any transitional leader, in multiple political arenas. Some of his 
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actions appear to have been irrational until we identify the effect of simultaneous 
conflicts on his choices. We specifically note the significance of two parameters 
which operate to transform the value placed on the outcome of a decision, that is, 
the additional value of any linked outcome and the expectation or likelihood that 
such an outcome will be reached. 

The notion of multiple arenas will be used here to explain Gorbachev’s tactics 
of shifting coalitions between conservatives and radicals, which was necessary to 
maintain his leadership and to secure a Perestroika-based transition from commu- 
nism. Thus, the game-theoretic formulation of multiple arenas will be applied to 
provide new insights into the apparent suboptimality of some of his decisions. The 
approach will be used to demonstrate the validity of Breslauer’s argument on the 
necessity of political centrism in transitional leadership, but, at the same time, it will 
also try to incorporate a theoretical explanation of the long-term self-defeating effect 
of such a tactic ,which Breslauer’s framework fails to do. In other words, the 
‘paradox of rationality’ in using the tactics of political centrism will be the primary 
research problem. 

Tsebelis (1990) offers a method of analysis which attempts to analyze embed- 
ded decision-making of this kind as ‘nested games’. Given that political actors do not 


alwavs appear to act in an optimal manner, Tsebelis asks how we can account for 


such behavior without dropping the assumption of rationality. He sees our assump- 


tion of non-optimal behavior as a mistake not by the actor, but by the observer. The 
observer fails to see that the formation of preferences in the arena of interest is 


conditioned by simultaneous political interaction in other arenas. 
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The centrist view acknowledges that Gorbachev's tactic of selective appease- 
ment of both the conservative right and the reformist left involved simultaneous 
games. However, while the theory can explain his actions at each point in time, the 
paradox remains, why did a rational actor using sophisticated strategies eventually 
fail? To explain this, we note that the process is sequential. While some decisions 
are made simultaneously, there is also a sequence of decisions. This may take the 
form of repeated identical games allowing gradual mutual learning and the 
development of trust. However, the centrist approach can lead to an intensification 
of uncertainty and distrust. In a transitional situation, every decision creates a new 
context which provides more strategic information for the participants. As the 
accumulation of prior information reduces confidence in the leader’s consistency, 


new information is overshadowed. Any willingness to respond to the centrist’s 


strategy reduces and the job of the transitional leader becomes increasingly risky. 


An Application of the Nested Game Approach: Balancing Elite Coalitions. 


Throughout the period of Perestroika, Gorbachev attempted to balance his 
attempts at reform with periods of concern for stabilitv. ‘From the very beginning of 
the crisis brought about by the radical transformation of our society, I tried not to 
allow an explosive resolution of the contradictions to take place. I wanted to gain 
time by making tactical moves, so as to allow the democratic process to acquire 


sufficient stability to ease out the old ways.’ (Gorbachev 1991: 54). 
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Above all, buying time involves the achievement of a stable outcome which 
retains the potential of future movement to a more favored position. Stability 
implies an equilibrium from which no player has the incentive to move, given the 
current conditions. This position need not be the most efficient? but usually 
unilateral changes in position will be constrained by credible threats from the 
opposing actor. Gorbachev's struggle within the elites gave him the dual problem of 
finding a position that was not only stable but also could be nudged into further 
change when the time was right. 

We first set out some basic characteristics of games and particularly consider 
the characteristics of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game which are described in Figure 1. 
Prisoner's Dilemma highlights the tension between individual and collective 
rationality. In this game, cooperation will provide the most efficient outcome 
(Pareto efficient), yielding the maximum collective payoffs, but individual action 
yields a higher individual payoff for the defector if the opponent can be induced to 
cooperate. However, if both defect, the outcome yields the minimum collective 
payoff of the game. 

The paradox of the game is that in a one-shot game, with no opportunity to 
make binding agreements, mutual defection is the stable equilibrium, although it is 
not Pareto optimal. The structure of the payoffs ensures that the defection strategy 


dominates for both individuals, that is, whatever the other player does, ‘defect’ gives 


the best payoff. If the other player cooperates, the temptation payoff (T) will be better 


than the reward for cooperating (R). If the other player defects, the penalty for 


defection (P) is still an improvement on the payoff for being a ‘sucker’ (S). 


Figure 1: Game characteristics 


Actor 2 


Cooperate Defect 


Cooperate 


Pavoff orderings and equilibria (for one-shot games):- 
Prisoner's Dilemma:T; >Rj>P;>S;, (PP2) 
Deadlock: Ti (P1P2) 
Chicken: Ty (Ty S)(S1T2) 


Assurance: (Ri R2)(P;P2) 


Tsebelis (1990) identifies a number of possible ways to induce cooperation 


within Prisoner’s Dilemma and other games by making the payoffs contingent on 


the results of other games either through linking or repeating games.3 In essence 
contingent games have variable payoffs which are transformed by their links to 
other games. Transforming the payoffs of a contingent game can result in a matrix 
that is particularly sensitive to retaliation or instruction according to the nature of 
the payoff matrix created (Tsebelis 1990). At different times we see Gorbachev using 
each of these approaches to manipulate pavoffs by linking games in different ways. 


Now, we look at the creation of asymmetry to form a retaliation sensitive matrix. 
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Retaliation sensitivity is created by increasing the payoffs for responding to 
temptation and for acting as a ‘sucker’, relative to the payoffs for mutual cooperation 
and mutual defection.+ i.e. Tj + Sj > Rj + Pj. This increases the actor’s willingness to 
threaten the opponent and decreases his/her willingness to cooperate. If the relative 
rewards increase sufficiently the game transforms and leads to instability, (where the 
game becomes Chicken, as S becomes greater than P) or Deadlock, (stable mutual 
defection, where P becomes greater than R). In a Prisoner’s Dilemma game the 
symmetry means that each player has equal power; each has the same options and 
each is equally constrained. Consequently, neither can achieve their maximum 
pavoff (since this involves the other sacrificing) and they cannot reach their 
combined optimum, without some agreement or commitment. In the case of the 
creation of asymmetry, the effect may be to force a move toward equilibrium, but 
even in this case the equilibrium may be temporary. 

In the game played in the Politburo, Gorbachev created asymmetry by linking 
his games between different coalitions. By taking the central position and moving 
selectively between two more extreme groups (conservatives and radical reformers) 
Gorbachev was able to threaten each with defection in order to create an asymmetry 
in his dealings with each group. Gorbachev and his center coalition were able to 


threaten to reverse reforms if the radical reformers refused to compromise. Similar- 


ly, he hoped to hold conservatives at bay by threatening to move toward a more 


radical position. 
We can model this for the Prisoner’s Dilemma game between Gorbachev and 


one of the coalitions by adding Gorbachev’s payotfs from his linked game. This 
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transformation effectively increases the value of mutual defection for Gorbachev to 


P,’ where P,’ = Pg + r (Vy) and where V, is the value of the threatened reversal to 


Gorbachev and r is the likelihood of such a cooperation with the opposing coalition, 
by Gorbachev in the linked game. The transformation decreases the value of the 
outcome to the opposing coalition such that P;’ = P; - r (Vj) where Vj is the value of 
the loss to coalition i if Gorbachev carries out his threat to defect to the other side. 
We can make similar changes to each payoff in the matrix but we can already see the 
implications. As Pj’ reduces to less than S;’ the game eventually changes to Chicken 
as perceived by Player i , and the closer P,’ gets to Rg the closer the game reaches 
Deadlock as perceived by Gorbachev. 

If the threat is great enough (such that P;’ becomes surtficiently small), the 
equilibrium is most likely to be CiD, (Cooperation by the coalition and Defection by 
Gorbachev), in other words, victory for Gorbachev in forcing compromise, (since 
Chicken is unstable and depends on the relative level of threat and risk aversion of 
the plavers). Thus the outcome depends on the value of the threat of defection (Vj) 
and the perceived likelihood of defection (r). 

How did this work in practice? For a brief period the balancing act worked. 
Conservatives saw Gorbachev's centrist position as insurance against popular 
revolt, and radicals saw it as a defense against a conservative coup. Threats can 
indeed be powerful but frequent changes of allegiance have a limited credibility 
span. Gorbachev began to change allegiances, first to the radical reformists and then 
to the conservatives with his rejection of the 1990 Shatalin plan for economic 


reform. More specifically, we see three stages in this process of coalition shifting. 
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Multiple Arenas and Multiple Stages 


Z-N 

The first stage lasted from January 1987 through March 1990. The principal 
game was the interaction between Gorbachev, together with his own coalition, and 
the conservatives. It was constrained by the game between Gorbachev and the 
radicals. The major issue involved the redefinition of the relationship between the 
party (mostly the Politburo) and the state. The conservative coalition was led by 
Ligachev, Pugo and Yanayev. “These primarily old communists in the state appara- 
tus and the military-industrial complex sought to preserve their power 
...tended to identify the solution in a reversion to neo-Stalinist techniques.’ (Moltz 
1993: 319). They still saw the Communist Party as the most favorable center in the 
decision-making structure. 

On the other hand, Gorbachev’s policy was to redistribute institutional power 
and to relocate the central decision-making structure in the government. The 
radicals did support Gorbachev’s effort to introduce a legal state by transferring the 
political center from the Communist Party to the government. However, they also 
‘favored dismantling the central decision-making structure and redistributing 
power to the republics and private industry’. (Moltz 1993: 320). Hence , Gorbachev’s 
coalition (named ‘integrationalists’ in Moltz 1993) shared the conservatives’ opinion 


that the power should still rest in the center. However, with respect to the issue of 


the party-state relationship, Gorbachev's coalition and the radicals were opposed to 


the conservatives’ agenda for preserving the party’s prerogatives.Thus in this first 
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stage , until March 1990, Gorbachev's position was somewhat left of center, and close 
to the radicals. Thus, at that time, the major opponents to his reforms were the 


conservatives. 


A game-theoretic presentation of this principal game between Gorbachev and 


the conservatives may be presented as a Prisoner’s Dilemma game, with neither side 
having either motivation or sufficient trust to cooperate. But equally, neither side 
could envision total conflict. After all, none of them were legitimate representatives 
elected to their offices through free elections. Total conflict would jeopardize the 
whole system since neither the party nor the government could maintain power if 
the system completely failed. Neither side was willing to run this risk, nor were they 
willing to be in the position of a ‘sucker’. This would be the least preferred outcome 
for either side, being ousted while the opponent stayed in power. 

Nevertheless, the result of a conventional Prisoner’s Dilemma game should 
have been mutual defection (total conflict). However, since Gorbachev was playing a 
similar game with the radicals, the game with the conservatives was constrained by 
Gorbachev's threat to cooperate with the radicals and to defect completely away from 
conservative policies. In terms of our model, P.’=P.-r V;. for the conservative 
coalition, where r, the credibility of a cooperative outcome between the radicals and 
Gorbachev has a high value, and V, also has a high value. The effect of the threat, 
thus depended on the perceived loss to be suffered by the conservatives if 
Gorbachev defected (V.) and the likelihood (r) of such a move. At this early stage, 


we can assume that the perceived threat was sufficiently great to produce a retalia- 
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tion sensitive matrix (S, > P.), thus allowing a victory for Gorbachev (outcome C. 


Dg), but an extremely fragile equilibrium. 


d : ; 9 

The second stage began with the emergence of the presidential system in 
March 1990 and ended with Gorbachev's rejection of Shatalin’s plan in October 1990. 
After the conservatives suffered a loss in the first stage of political competition, the 
power struggle moved to a new position. Now the radicals emerged as the central 
competitors to Gorbachev’s pro-Perestroika coalition. Hence, the principal game 
developed between Gorbachev and the radicals, and it was linked with his game 
with the conservatives. The major issue determining the outcome of the debate at 
this stage involved the center-periphery relationship, although it was presented by 
the principal actors as a question of private-led versus state-led reforms. The nature 
of economic reforms was indeed the issue that divided the coalitions. The winners 
and losers in this game, however, depended upon the attitudes of actors about the 
state-periphery relationship. 

In addition, there were also changes in the composition of the leadership of 
the conservative coalition.® Since the previous stage was completed with the defeat 
of the conservatives, Gorbachev was able to remove some of its prominent leaders, 
for example Ligachev. The leading members of the new conservative coalition in 
this stage of the game were not the hard-liners of the earlier conflict. Pavlov and 


Rvzhkov, for instance, represented this transformed profile of the conservatives 
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(referred to as ‘nationalists’ by Moltz (1993)). They would play a much more promi- 
nent role in deciding the course of reforms during the later stage. 

The central stage of the debate during this second period was between 
Gorbachev’s coalition and the radicals, Yeltsin, Shatalin, Popov and others. The 
radicals were much more determined than the conservatives to induce concessions 
from Gorbachev’s coalition regarding the center-periphery issue. On the other hand, 
the conservatives began to consolidate their position around their now more 
moderate officials. These new conservatives occupied important ministerial 
positions which increased the institutional power of their coalition. They also 
shared with Gorbachev the view that reforms should have been generated from the 
center. This strengthened Gorbachev's resolve to make fewer concessions to the 
radicals. His rejection of Shatalin’s plan in October 1990 marked his ultimate choice 
not to compromise with the radicals. Consequently, this time Gorbachev moved 
toward the right and away from liberalization and marketization. 

From the very beginning Gorbachev was truly moderate regarding further 
decentralization of the Soviet polity and he was less radical in his willingness to 
privatize the economy. ‘Gorbachev's Integrationalist school stood for all-Union 


government and the Supreme Soviet and therefore backed an East Asian-type 


capitalist model that called for strong central state presence in the economy.’ (Moltz 


1993:318) 
While it is clear that there are very distinct differences of policy between these 
two stages, there are also differences in the structure of the conflict. As polarization 


inevitably increased, and the extent of the existing reforms grew, the credibility of a 
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threat to reverse these reforms disappeared. In other words, the perceived likeli- 
hood of his cooperation with an opposing conservative coalition (r) reduced 
towards zero. Gorbachev appeared to have gone too far to turn back. The nested 
games began to unravel and the threat of retaliation receded. However, for 
Gorbachev, the value of cooperation with the conservatives (V,), particularly on the 
issue of a centralized economy, was clearly of such strength that he was drawn to 


withdraw from the radicals and the Shatalin plan. 


-Au 
This final stage began with the rejection of Shatalin’s plan in October 1990 and 
finished with the August coup in 1991. The principal game shifted back to the 
interaction between Gorbachev’s coalition and the conservatives. It was influenced 
again by a game between Gorbachev and the radicals. The issue of utmost impor- 
tance in this stage was the question of the sharing of power between the presidency 
(and the Supreme Soviet) and the ministries. Gorbachev’s decision to reject the 
radicals’ program pushed him further toward the conservatives. It has already been 
explained how this decision was a result of Gorbachev’s rational choice within the 
context of nested games regarding the state-periphery issue. His rapprochement to 
the conservatives helped Gorbachev to enhance his power position during that 
time. 
At the same time, this strategy helped the conservatives to strengthen their 


position. So, the principal arena of the power struggle shifted back to the relation- 


ship between Gorbachev and the conservatives. The conservative coalition offered a 
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‘ noncommunist perspective that was slightly more receptive to the application of 
foreign capitalist methods. They supported economic reform, but oniy within the 


framework of a strong, centralized and possibly repressive state apparatus.’ (Moltz 


1993: 320). As such, they were more compatible with Gorbachev's views during the 


second stage than with the old conservatives from the first stage. 

However, ‘later... [Pavlov] opposed Gorbachev in a dispute over presidential 
versus prime ministerial power in the summer of 1991, a move that would presage 
his participation in the August coup attempt.’ (Moltz 1993: 320). This dispute did not 
include only Pavlov, but also many other leading members of the conservative 
coalition. Gorbachev initially succeeded in establishing the ‘strengthened presiden- 
tial system’ in December 1990, but many conservatives were also given important 
offices in the government. This was a consequence of Gorbachev’s alienation from 
the radicals during the second stage that left him alone with his weakened coalition. 
Some members such as Shevardnadze were disappointed with the decision to reject 
Shatalin’s plan and left his coalition. Meanwhile the conservative coalition 
strengthened. This left Gorbachev little choice but to pursue his dominant com- 
promising strategy from his principal interaction with the conservatives. On the 
other hand, the conservatives felt more freedom to make further pressures on 
Gorbachev which eventually led them to the August coup attempt in 1991. 

As we know, the August coup failed, but nevertheless, it was a Pyrrhic victory 
for Gorbachev in his game with the conservatives. After the three stages of power 
struggle and political competition with both conservatives and radicals, the position 


of the center, Gorbachev's position, inevitably shrank. As the center disappeared he 
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was forced to make concessions. He was no longer able to appease both sides and 
play one against another. Already by the end of 1990, Gorbachev’s games were no 
longer nested. He had disengaged from both radicals and conservatives. As the 
credibility of his cooperation with either left or right disappeared, r approached zero 
and P;’ approached P;. His games reduced to unlinked and unconstrained games of 
Prisoner’s Dilemma, with their unsatisfactory equilibria of non-cooperation and 


total conflict, and enhanced freedom for both conservative and radical coalitions. 


Conclusion 


The previous game-theoretic analysis of Gorbachev’s strategy of political 
centrism was an attempt to validate the central assumption of the paper, that this 
strategy was the optimal choice in the short run, despite its suboptimal long term 
outcome. The optimality of this choice can be understood within the context of 
multiple arenas (Tsebelis 1990). In terms of the Sovietological debate about the 


success of Gorbachev's strategy and tactics, the analysis supports the validity of the 


argument advanced by Breslauer (1991) and supported by Brown (1991) and Hough 


(1991). Hence, it disconfirms the validity of explanations based on assumptions of 
Gorvachev’s rigidity (Reddaway 1991; Bialer 1990). Further, the analysis provides a 
theoretical basis for Bova’s argument (1993) that political centrism is not the best 


choice for transitional leadership in the long run. 
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in addition to this attempt to soive the scholarly controversy in the (post) 
Sovietology literature, this anaivsis also tried to assess the validity of a rationai- 
choice expianation. In the history we have presented, we can see that many 
previous decisions bv actors at a whole variety of ‘levels’ might have contributed to 
the leader or coalition’s position on the decision path. At any point where a choice 
has to be made, the actor has to act on his/her beliefs about what his/her choices 
reaily are. These beliefs reflect what the actor has learnt from the outcomes of 
previous decisions, so that knowiedge will accumulate as the actors gain experience. 
At this point, actors require much more evidence to be convinced to change their 
attitudes. We ail learn more slowiv as our views harden. This mechanism is 
retlected in the famuliar pattern ot credibilitv loss suffered by leaders such as 
Gorbachev or other centrist coalitions who hold a fragile balance of power. Frequent 
policy or allegiance shifts will eventuailv lead to loss of power. In the analysis above, 


the outcome depended on the vaiue of the threat of defection (Vj ) and the 


perceived likelihood ot defection r. Reduced credibility led to reduced values of r. 


As we have seen, nested game theory attempts to provide a framework for 
interpreting compiex games by assuming that linking games together leads to 
variable pavoffs in tne principai arena. It aims to expiain these variable payotfs in 
terms of the constraining effect of the linked games. The approach provides insights 
and a wav of interpreting the lavers of meaning offered to the observer, and there is 
no doubt that the method provides a valuable metaphor for treating complex 


coalitionai structures. 
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ENDNOTES 


In addition to Kotkin (1991), Bova (1991), Hough (1990), Draper (1992), Fleron (1993) and 


others refer to the contingent nature of Soviet decision-making. 


Efficiency in this context refers to Pareto efficiency. A move is Pareto efficient if it does not 


decrease any actors’ utility but improves the utility of at least one of the participating actors. 


Tsebelis (1990) suggests the following ways of inducing cooperation in contingent games:- 


i) transforming the game, 
ii) introduction of monitoring and information, 
iii) creating an infinitely repeated game or a finite iterated game with uncertainty, 


iv) changing the institutional structure. 


Tsebelis (1990) identifies the necessary and sufficient conditions for cooperation in a prisoners’ 


dilemma game as: 


p> (P-S)/(R-S) and q> (T-S)/ (T-P)-(R-S)p/(T-P) 


where p is the probability that when the row plaver chooses tu cooperate, the column player 
‘vill also cooperate - the probability of instruction, and q is the probability that when the row 
player chooses to defect, the column player will retaliate by also defecting - the probability of 


retaliation. 


A linear function is assumed in the absence of evidence of a more complex combination. Tsebelis 


uses a similar additive function on page 199. 


The treatment of competing political coalitions in static terms is another reason for the 
confusion in evaluation the degree of Gorbachev's success as a transitional leader. J. Willerton 
(1992), for instance, identifies three ‘political elites’ in the political competition for Soviet 
leadership. In his description of their members and attitudes , he treats them as unchanging 
groups for the entire period from 1985 to 1991. J.Moltz’ (1993) classification of six competing 
coalitions also fails to recognize the important dynamics of their internal change (in terms of 


both their composition and their agenda). 
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Mill After Foucault: individuality, Normality and the 
Powers of Education 


The power of education is almost boundless: there is not one natural inclination 
which it is not strong enough to coerce, and, if needful, to destroy by disuse. 


-- John Stuart Mill, “Utility of Religion” (1874), CW, 10: 409. 
Education, in its largest sense, is one of the most inexhaustible of all topics. Not 
only does it include whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is done for us by 
others, for the express purpose of bringing us somewhat nearer to the perfection 
of our nature; it does more: in its largest acceptation, it comprehends even the 
indirect effects produced on the character and on the human faculties, by things of 
which the direct purposes are quite different; by laws, by the forms of 
government, by the industrial arts, by modes of social life; nay even by physical 
facts not dependent on human will; by climate, social, and local position. Whatever 
helps to shape the human being -- to make the individual what he is, or hinder him 
from being what he is not -- is part of his education. 

-- John Stuart Mill, “Inaugural Address Delivered to the University of 

St. Andrews" (1867), CW, 21: 217. 
Sometimes | think that this whole world is one big prison yard. 
Some of us are prisoners, the rest of us are guards.... 


-- Bob Dylan, "George Jackson" 


Individuality, along with its social utility and cultivation, is a key theme in John Stuart 
Mill's political thought. He articulates his ideal of individuality in chapter three of On 
Liberty. "... [I]ndividuality,” he declares, "is the same thing with development, and it is 
only the cultivation of individuality which produces, or can produce, well-developed human 
beings..." (Mill, 1991b, 71). Mill warns, however, that individuality is becoming 
increasingly threatened. “Society,” he says, “has now fairly gotten the better of 
individuality; and the danger which threatens human nature is not the excess, but the 


deficiency, of personal impulses and preferences" (p. 68). A few pages earlier, highlighting 


his concern for individual liberty, he says, “if it were felt that the free development of 
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individuality is one of the leading essentials of well-being; that it is not only a coordinate 
element of well-being, but it is itself a necessary part and condition of all those things; 
there would be no danger that liberty should be undervalued..." (63). 

Mill is thus directly concerned with refining what Michel Foucault characterizes as the 
form of “governmental rationality" distinctive of liberal states: a rationale for carefully 
regulated modes of “directing human conduct" that breaks with the notion of "reason of 
State" (raison d’étaf), with its idea that government would be considered its own end, by 
establishing, in principle, “respect for subjects who possessed rights and for the 
individual's liberty of initiative" as the primary end of government (Foucault, 1981, 354, 
353). For Mill, a central challenge for liberal democratic politics, is to establish modes of 
government -- encompassing not only state action, but also all the "powers of education," 
exercised through the various social relationships and practices that help “make the 
individual what he is..." (Mill, 1984, 217) -- that will cultivate and call forth the 
maximum degree of individual spontaneity “within the limits imposed by the rights and 
interests of others” (Mill, 1991b, 14, 70). 

In other words, according to Mill, the proper liberal democratic mode of governing 
conduct does not consist of merely leaving individuals free from any and all forms of 
external interference or authority. (in fact, Miil, like Foucault, regards this notion as 
impossible, since individuals are always situated within relationships of power.) Instead, it 
consists of organizing the various social relationships and practices that govern people's 
conduct -- e.g., schools, families, work relations, state institutions, and means of 
communication -- so that, as much as possible, they foster individuality, autonomy, self- 
government, and moral responsibility among all members of society. Mill even proposes a 


new science of “Ethology,” or the "Science of the Formation of Character,” as a means of 


understanding just how the “inward forces" of persons unfold in relation to their varying 


social circumstances. Thus, it was meant to be the science that corresponds to the “art" of 
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education, since education in the "widest sense" concerns whatever contributes to the 
shaping of people's characters.2 

My more immediate purpose in this paper is to reconsider Mill's ideas about educating 
citizens for freedom, individuality, and moral responsibility in light of Michel Foucault's 
analysis, in Discipline and Punish, of the generalization of “normalizing,” “disciplinary” 


practices in the modern industrial capitalist societies. My broader purpose is to make a 


modest contribution to what Nicholas Rose calls “a critical sociology of freedom": an account 
of 

freedom as it has been articulated into norms and principles for organizing our 

experience of our world and of ourselves; freedom as it is realized in certain ways 

of exercising power over others; freedom as it has been articulated into certain 

rationales for practicing in relation to ourselves. ...[Such an account will] examine 

the various ways in which these relations between freedom and power have been 

established (Rose, 1995, 213). 

The point here is not to be critical of freedom, but to examine how what we take to be 
freedom has been historically constituted, along with "the practices that support it, and the 
techniques, strategies and relations of power that go to make up what we count as a free 
society [...; and to] try to count the costs, as well as the profits, of organizing our relations 
with ourselves in terms of freedom" (Rose, 1995, 213-4). 

In this regard, | hope to show that Mill's general approach to liberal democratic 
government holds continuing promise for assessing the advantages and disadvantages of 
prevailing liberal practices of freedom, but that it also has notable limitations. More 
specifically, | will defend three related claims: 

(1) Although Mill's project of “education for freedom" and individuality is significantly 
different from the production of “docile” subjects that Foucault sees as characteristic of the 


modern “disciplinary society," Mill's commitment to a particular mode of educational 


discipline takes darker hues in light of Foucault's analysis. In particular, certain 


exclusionary aspects of Mil!'s education for freedom become evident in light of Foucault's 
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view that, in Alexander Nehamas words, “the mechanisms used to understand and to control 
marginalized and ostracized groups were also essential to the understanding and control -- 
indeed, the constitution -- of ‘normal’ individuals" (Nehamas, 1993, 30-1). Thus, while 

Mill famously celebrates diversity, eccentricity, and “experiments in living,” there are 
significant limits to the kind of diversity he welcomes, particularly with respect to 

toleration of, and respect for, illiberal ways of life. 

(2) Key aspects of Mill's notion of an education for freedom withstand a Foucauldian 
critique, especially his basic ideal of education that would teaches people to think for 
themselves as a counterpart to the modern view of freedom as involving self-determination, 
self-government, and self-creation. In addition, he offers a corrective to Foucault with 
regard to the constructive task of constituting subjects of moral responsibility, along with 
some intimations of the kinds of social and political reforms that would be necessary if 
liberal democratic states were to seriously pursue the positive aspects of Millian 
individuality. 

(3) Taken together, Mill and Foucault offer the basis for a powerful critique of how 
actually existing liberal governmental practices fall far short of achieving, or even 
pursuing, the more expansive aspects of Mill's education for freedom -- not to mention the 
forms of self-government that regards as it logical extension. 

My argument will proceed in five parts. First, | will summarize the relevant aspects of 
Foucault's analysis of the rise of modern “disciplinary societies." Second, | will explain the 
main contours of Mill's ideal of “education for freedom." Third, | will examine Mill's the 


uses of discipline for cultivating people's moral agency. Fourth, | reconsider Mill's 


educative project in light of Foucault's insights into discipline and normalization. Finally, | 


will offer some conclusions. 


I. Foucault on disciplinary practices and a “society of normalization" 
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Foucault conceives of power relationships as including all those social relationships 
that govern people's conduct by “structur[ing] the field of their possible actions” 
(Foucault, 1983: 219, 221). His understanding of the development of modern disciplinary 
societies highlights a shift in the way power has been organized and exercised with the 
development of indusirial capitalism. He explains that to understand how power is exercised 
in modern societies we need to move away from a model of power that locates it in the domain 
of sovereignty and law --embodied in the figure of the monarch, who lays down and enforces 
the law; who prohibits and punishes. In its place, we need to conceive of the exercise of 
power as a much more decentralized but “tightly knit grid of materiai coercions rather than 
the physical existence of the sovereign" (Foucault, 1980, 104). This “disciplinary 
power,” as Foucault explains in Discipline and Punish, refers to neither an institution nor 
an apparatus; “it is a type of power, a modality for its exercise, compromising a whole set of 
instruments, techniques, procedures, levels of application, targets..." (Foucault, 1979, 
215). In turn, it is a kind of technology that can be used by such “specialized” institutions 
as nineteenth century penitentiaries; schools and hospitals that aim at specific ends; state 
apparatuses, such as the police, that are charged with the task of “assur{ing] that discipline 
reigns over society as a whole..."; and “pre-existing authorities that find in it a means of 
reinforcing or reorganizing their internal mechanism of power," including authorities 
within the family, which has become as “the privileged locus locus of emergence for the 
disciplinary question of the norma! and the abnormal..." (215-16). Moreover, disciplinary 
power is a type of power that is exercised in an on-going manner by means of surveillance, 
rather than in a discontinuous way through levies, obligations and punishments meted out at 
discreet times (/bid.). 

Foucault contends that the development and spread of disciplinary techniques 


“constituted the other, dark side of [...] the establishment of an explicit, coded and formally 


egalitarian juridical framework, made possible by the organization of a parliamentary, 
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representative regime” (Foucault, 1979, 222). While the latter offered the prospect of 
making the will of all the basis of sovereign authority, disciplinary mechanisms -- which 
govern peoples conduct without the direct employment of the law -- “constituted the 
foundation of the formal, juridical liberties" (/bid.). In other words, representative 
regimes offer the promise of making sovereign power accountable -- and, thus, an 
expression of the freedom of citizens rather than its suppression -- but the rise of such 
regimes has been accompanied by a "new modality of power" that is exercised through “the 
penetration of regulation into even the smallest details of everyday life..." (192, 198). 
Disciplinary mechanisms, moreover, operate almost invisibly “on the underside of the law, 
... [and often] well below the level of the emergence of the great apparatuses and the great 
political struggles" (223). In contrast to juridical power, which governs conduct through 
prohibition -- for instance, by laying down the law against certain acts -- the new form of 
power operates by implicating its subjects in their own regulation. Thus, the idea that the 
rise of representative regimes entails a clear gain for the freedom of citizens is deceptive. 

As is well known, Foucault regards Jeremy Bentham's Panopticon -- a "model" prison, 
in which spatial arrangements of prison cells for maximum visibility of prisoners leads 
them to feel as if they may be under surveillance at any time -- as an important innovation 
for making he who is subjected to disciplinary power become “the principle of his own 
subjection"(203). “He who is subjected to a field of visibility, and who knows it,” Foucault 


explains, “assumes responsibility for the constraints of power; he makes them play 


spontaneously upon himself..." (202).3 His most challenging and controversial claim, in 


this regard, is that the Panopticon provided a “generalizable model" for the organization of 
“power relations in the everyday life of men," so that we can speak of “the formation of the 
disciplinary society" (205, 216). A disciplinary society links “enclosed disciplines," such 
as prisons and asylums, to more diffuse and generalized mechanisms of surveillance in 


workplaces, schools, and cities (216). 
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In effect, the prison, in which disciplinary surveillance of the subjects of power 
(prisoners) takes it most transparent form, is actually similar to other disciplinary 
institutions, such as schools, reformatories, hospitals, and insane asylums. The latter are 
charged with similar tasks ("on the underside of the law") of reforming, correcting, curing, 
and “normalizing” their subjects. Therefore, for those who end up there, 

[pjrison continues ... a work begun elsewhere, which the whole of society pursues 

on each individual through innumerable mechanisms of discipline. By means of a 

carceral continuum, the authority that sentences infiltrates all those other 

authorities that supervise, transform, correct, improve. It might even be said that 
nothing really distinguishes them any more except the singularly “dangerous” 
character of the delinquents, the gravity of their departures from norma! behavior 

and the necessary solemnity of the ritual. But, in its function, the power to punish 

is not essentially different from that of curing or education (303). 

In relation to Mill's project of educating people for freedom and individuality, Foucault's 
analysis is especially disturbing. If “nothing really distinguishes” prison discipline from 
schooling, or other “educative” relationships and institutions -- e.g., parenting, counseling 
-- then the whole concept of an education for freedom is a deception, if not the most 
perfectly insidious form of government. People wouid believe that they are free when they 
would merely be under the hold of hidden forms of control. Foucault suggests this 
possibility implicitly when he says that disciplines turn human beings into “docile bodies," 
whereby -- as in La Mettrie's idea of “Man-the-Machine" -- “the body that is manipulated, 
shaped, trained, which obeys, responds, becomes skillful and increases its forces” (136). 
Discipline, he says, “increases the forces of the body (in economic terms of utility) and 
diminishes the same forces (in political terms of obedience)" (138). The worker's 
capacities for productivity are enhanced, that is, alongside intensified powers of 


domination.4 


Foucault also characterizes the rise of the “disciplinary society” as the establishment of 


“a society of normalisation" (Foucault, 1980, 107). He says, 
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Like surveillance and with it, normalization becomes one of the great instruments 

of power at the end of the classical age. For the marks that once indicated status, 

privilege and affiliation were increasingly replaced -- or at least supplemented 

-- by a whole range of degrees of normality indicating membership of a 

homogeneous social body but also playing a part in classification, hierachization 

and distribution of rank (1980,184). 

He adds that examinations play an central role in processes of “normalization.” The 
examination “is a normalizing gaze, a surveillance that makes it possible to qualify, to 
classify and to punish. It establishes over individuals a visibility through which one 
differentiates them and judges the" (1979, 184). Once individuals are differentiated 
according to examination results, they can be rewarded or punished in relation to preferred 
norms. “Discipline,” he says, “rewards simply by the play of awards, thus making it 
possible to attain higher ranks and places; it punishes by reversing this process" (181). 

In turn, the type of “individuality” that is cultivated within modern disciplinary 
societies is one that complements “a society of normalization” (1980, 107). Individuals 
becomes the targets of new forms of knowledge regarding their physical and mental health, 
sexuality, credit history, cognitive abilities, and personalities. Consequently, we need to 
conceive of the individual not “as a sort of elementary nucleus, a primitive atom, a multiple 
and inert material on which power comes to fasten or against which it happens to strike.... In 
fact, it is already one of the prime effects of power that certain bodies, certain gestures, 
certain discourses, certain desires, come to be identified and constituted as individuals" 
(1980, 98). That is, it is an effect of power, as it is connected to the production of 


individualizing knowledge about human beings, that people come to be recognized as 


individuals with distinctive “racial” identities, sexual orientations, personality types, and 


aptitudes. Such designations are, at the same time, both new discourses of knowledge, 


including self-knowledge, and the basis for new tactics and techniques of government. 
Regarding this individualizing effect, Foucault says that the disciplinary institutions that 


have gained power over individuals, from the start of the nineteenth century -- the 
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penitentiary, the asylum, the reformatory, the school, and, to a lesser extent, the hospital 

-- Operate “according to a double mode; that of binary division and that of coercive 
assignment, of differential distribution (who he is; where he must be; how he is to be 
recognized...). ... The constant division between the normal and the abnormal, to which every 
individual is subjected, brings us back to our own time..." (1979, 199). 

For present purposes, Foucault's most instructive example of the way that new 
mechanisms of power, or new disciplines, are made possible by the production of new kinds 
of knowledge about individuals is that of the “delinquent.” He explains that although 
delinquency is related criminality, the discourse surrounding the concept shows that it is 
primarily specified in terms of the principle the norm rather than that of the /aw (1979, 
253). That is, while ordinary “offenders” are distinguished by breaking the law -- by their 
illegal acts -- the delinquent “is to be found in quasi-natural classes, each endowed with its 
own characteristics and requiring a specific treatment..." (/bid.). Delinquency, Foucault 
says, "is the vengeance of the prison on justice"; it “now comes to haunt the untroubled 
courts and the majesty of the laws; it is this delinquency that must be known, assessed, 
measured, diagnosed treated when laws are passed” (255). It is the prison's vengeance on 
justice because it cannot be comprehended strictly in terms of juridical power, or rule of 
law; it is also a broader social, political, and “disciplinary” phenomenon. 

Yet, while delinquency is not merely juridical, Foucault explains that the “success” of 
the prison -- its political success -- has been precisely “to specify a ‘delinquecy”: The 
carceral system has largely substituted “delinquents” for mere offenders, by identifying, 
through new kinds of knowledge, a distinct class persons with “dangerous prociivities" who 
are resistant to “correction” (277, 252, 264-72). This is a political success -- 
especially for those with an interest in forestalling radical criticism of the role of class 


divisions in producing criminality -- insofar as the “process that constitutes delinquency as 


an object of knowledge is one with the political operation that dissociates illegalities and 
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isolates delinquents from them" (277). Isolating "delinquents" offers the advantage of 
severing their connections from other poor and marginalized persons -- vagabonds, the 
unemployed, beggars, and “bad characters’ of all kinds" -- who practice occasional 
illegalities (278, 287). If these groups joined with delinquents and the proletariat they 
could form a considerable source of social unrest and pose a political challenge to the 
conditions that have marginalized them (278, 287). 

Foucault explains, moreover, that during the middle of the nineteenth century a 
political challenge was in fact being articulated by a few groups. French workers’ 
newspapers, along with Fourierists and anarchists, 

often proposed a political analysis of criminality that contradicted term by term 

the description familiar to the philanthropists (poverty -- dissipation -- laziness 

-- drunkenness -- vice -- theft -- crime). They assigned the origin of 

delinquency not to the individual criminal ..., but to society. This is so either 

because society is incapable of providing its fundamental needs, or because it 
destroys or effaces in [the criminal] possibilities, aspirations or needs that later 

emerge in crime (287). 

This political critique of delinquency bears out Foucault's point about the political operation 
involved in specifying “delinquency,” since it shows that this operation was not merely a 


neutral, scientific endeavor. | will return to this issue later when | examine the 


normalizing tendencies of Mill's educational ideal.5 


ll. Mill's education for freedom 

At one point in On Liberty, Mill claims that the extensions of formal education 
currently underway tend to undermine individuality by “assimilating” the former 
differences in people's circumstances that fostered diversity of characters (Mill, 1991b, p. 
81). This assertion is somewhat misleading with regard to Mill's general understanding of 
education for freedom and individuality, however. He does not regard education per se as a 


threat to the cultivation of individuality. In fact, he promotes a particular kind of education 


as best suited, ultimately, for cultivating individuality in all persons.® 
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Mill uses the phrase “education for freedom" in passing in the last chapter of On 
Liberty, yet the notion plays a central role in his political theory. This particular instance 
is illuminating, however. In the course of discussing appropriate and inappropriate 
regulations of the sale of "stimulants," he supports a policy of licensing sellers, but opposes 
any further restrictions. He explains that limiting the number of beer and spirit houses to 
limit access and occasions for temptation 

is suited only to a state of society in which the labouring classes are avowedly 

treated as children or savages, and placed under an education of restraint, to fit 

them for future admission to the privileges of freedom. This is not the principle on 
which the labouring classes are professedly governed in any free country; and no 
person who sets due value on freedom will give his adhesion to their being so 
governed, unless after ali efforts have been exhausted to educate them for freedom 

and govern them as free men, and it has been definitely proved that they can only be 

governed as children (Mill, 1991b, 112-13). 

Mill himself insists that virtually every human being has the potential to be a free- 
thinking, autonomous, developed “individual” -- that is, "A person whose desires and 
impulses are his [or her] own -- are the expression of his [or her] own nature, as it has 

been developed and modified by his own culture..." (Mill, 1991b, 67). Consequently, he 
believes that virtually everyone is capable of being self-governing. As these remarks 
suggest, however, he also maintains that people do not naturally or inevitably attain 
individuality and autonomy (or free agency). Rather, we are endowed with the capacities to 

become free agents and developed individuals, but these are achievements that need to be 
“cultivated” in supportive social conditions. 

Mill's understanding of “education for freedom" is rooted in his view of the social 
agencies shaping of people's characters -- “all the powers of education” -- as a crucial 


form of social power. In this regard his social theory has some important points of contact 


with Foucault's account of disciplinary power. Mill conceives of social power, as a general 


phenomena, in terms of the capacity of social agents -- individuals, groups, institutions -- 
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to make their volitions effective, which includes their capacity for achieving their aims at 
the expense of others (cf. Mill, 1989, 198; Mill, 1973a, 360; and Mill, 1973e). 

In his various writings, he traces numerous paths through the web of social and 
political relationships, institutions, and practices through which the “powers of education” 
are exercised -- including state structures and forms of citizenship, gender and family 
relations, economic institutions, formal schooling, and newspapers and public opinion.” He 
expresses his view of the significance of this “power over human character” in both 
Utilitarianism and On Liberty, as weil as in other writings In Utilitarianism, he discusses 
this type of power in the course of considering how the pursuit of happiness by individuals 
can be brought into harmony with the good of all. One possibility is 

that education and opinion, which have so vast a power over human character, 

should use that power so as to establish in the mind of every individual an 

indissoluble association between his own happiness and the good of the whole, 

especially between his own happiness and the practice of such modes of 

conduct, negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness 

prescribes... (Mill, 1991d, 148). 
He makes a closely related point, in On Liberty, when he challenges the erroneous reasoning 
of those who argue that society has a right to punish people for “not taking care of 
themselves.” he says that people who defend such paternalism position tend to approach the 
issue “as if society had no means of bringing its weaker members up to its ordinary 
standard of rational conduct, except waiting till they do something irrational, and then 
punishing them, legally or morally, for it” (Mill, 1991b, 91). Those who want to “save” 
individuals from themselves in this way err, according to Mill, by failing to recognize the 
power that society always a/ready exercises over individuals by shaping their characters 


and capacities: “Society has had absolute power over them during all the early portion of 


their existence: it has had the whole period of childhood and nonage in which to try whether 


it could make them capable of rational conduct in life” (/bid.). Society, he adds, should not 


pretend that it needs “[t]he power to issue commands and enforce obedience in the personal 


concerns of individuals” when it is a/ready “[a]Jrmed not only with all the powers of 
education, but with the ascendancy which the authority of a received opinion always 
exercises over the minds who are least fitted to judge for themselves...” (/bid.).8 

This educative power, then, is not an unequivocally repressive force since people's 
characters and faculties are always shaped through the powers of education. From Mill's 
perspective, therefore, the key issue here is not whether or not such power should be 
exercised, but how educative power should be exercised and for what purposes. His answer 
to this question is integrally connected to his aim of securing to each person as much 
freedom as is compatible with their moral obligations to others, along with his 
understanding of a stimulating education as one of the conditions of autonomy. 

A good indication of the significance of educative power in Mill's political thought is his 
interest in developing a new science of Ethology as a way of gaining systematic knowledge of 
how social forces shape people's characters. He conceives of Ethology as a “derivative’ 
science because the “laws” of character formation must be deduced from the “general laws of 
the mind" by considering how a given set of circumstances will shape people's characters, 
“in conformity to" the laws of the mind (1974, 869). As a result, it is also an imperfect 
science, since we cannot do controlled experiments and we can never identify the specific 
causes of certain types of character with any degree of certainty. Nonetheless, Mill 
maintains that we can learn certain general tendencies concerning in the formation of 
character by circumstances (1974, 869-70). Accordingly, such “laws” are merely 
hypothetical since they can only identify the likely effects of certain causes (870). Still, 
Mill contends that such knowledge “is often of much practical value" in achieving desired 
ends (869). He gives a striking example of how he conceives of the scope of ethological 


analysis in one his many newspaper articles on Ireland in 1846 and 1847, in which he 


talks of the need to “correct” the habits and characters of the Irish peasants. He says, 
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You will never change people unless you make themselves the instruments, by 

opening to them an opportunity to work out for themselves all the other changes. 

You will never change people but by changing the external motives which act on 

them, and shape their way of life from the cradle to the grave. Much has been said 

of popular education: but education does not mean schools and school books; these 

are the most valuable, but only as preparations and as auxiliaries. The real 

effective education of a people is given them by the circumstances by which they 

are surrounded. ...What shapes the character is not what is purposely taught so 

much as the unintentional teaching of institutions and relations (CW, 24: 955, 

quoted in Carlisie, 1991: 147). 

Although Mill never produced his intended volume on ethology, he carries out informal 
ethological analysis in many of his works, including Principles of Political economy, 
Considerations on Representative Government, England and Ireland, The Subjection of 
Women and his Autobiography. Furthermore, while he gives no explicit examples of 
ethological laws, he offers some suggestive remarks that can be reformulated as ethological 
"laws" with a direct bearing on his ideal of “education for freedom." Two of these have 
especially noteworthy. First, in a letter to Rev. Henry William Carr on the question of “how 
to teach social science to the uneducated...," he says, “What the poor as well as the rich 
require is not to be indoctrinated, is not to be taught other people's opinions, but to be 
induced and enabled to think for themselves" (Jan. 7, 1852, CW, 14: 80). Second, in 
Considerations on Representative Government, he proposes the following generai rule 
regarding the conditions that invigorate people's cognitive faculties: 

Whatever invigorates the faculties in however small a measure, creates an 

increased desire for their more unimpeded exercise: and a popular education is a 

failure, if it educates the people for any state but that which it will certainly 

induce them to desire, and most probably demand (1991a, 403). 


These two remarks can be restated in propositional form as ethological law concerning the 


education of people as free agents, as follows: 


1. For people to develop their intellectual capacities they must be encouraged to 
arrive at conclusions through their own reasoning, rather than merely be instilled 
with what other people regard as right or true. 
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2. Social practices and institutions that exercise people's cognitive faculties will 
tend to foster in them a continuing desire to exercise their faculties, while 
activities and institutions that do little to exercise people's faculties will tend to 

stifle their subsequent intellectual exertion. 

As a hypothetical propositions, these "laws" do not entail that the usual results -- 
autonomy; a desire for intellectual growth -- will always be achieved, but only that these 
outcomes can be expected so far as the chain of causes and effects “operates uncounteracted." 
In addition, although Mill does not explicitly offer these two propositions as ethological 
laws, he does give them a place in his theory of education that corresponds to what he intends 
for such laws. That is, they serve as the basis of practical precepts for his ideas about 
governing educational practices to foster the development of autonomy. 

With regard to the “art,” or practice of education, Mill gives sustained -- though never 
systematic -- attention to both formal education, or schooling, and informal forms of 
education, or education “in its larger acceptation." For example, he explains the vital 
importance of an “elementary education" in Principles of Political Economy (Bk V) and in 
his article, "The Claims of Labour"(1845). "There are certain primary elements and means 
of knowledge,” he says in the Principles, “which it is in the highest degree desirable that ail 
human beings born into the community should be able to acquire during childhood” (Mill, 
1985, 319). More to the point, he adds: “Instruction, when it really is such, does not 
enervate, but strengthens as well as enlarges the active faculties: in whatever manner 
acquired, its effect on the mind is favourable to the spirit of independence..." (1985, 320). 

In "The Claims of Labour," he also connects primary education -- in such things as 
reasoning and calculating, reading and discussing -- directly to people's capacities for self- 
government and for knowing their own interests. He claims that the working people of 
England are so deficient “in the power of reasoning and calculation,” due to their lack of 


education, that they are “insensible to their own direct personal interests” (1973c, 202). 


He contrast them to the Scottish peasant who, due to parish schools, “has been a reflecting, 
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an observing, and therefore naturally a self-governing, a moral, and a successful human 
being -- because he has been a reading and a discussing one..." (1973c, 203).9 In his 
view, the education of laborers is crucial for “converting these neglected creatures into 
rational beings -- beings capable of foresight, accessible to reasons and motives addressed 
to their understanding; and therefore not governed by utterly senseless modes of feeling and 
action..." (204). Although focuses here on the prospects of the English working class in the 
1840s, his thoughts express the guiding spirit of his theory of education for freedom. 
Specifically, they highlight his view that the chief requirement of a freedom-enhancing 
education -- including primary schooling -- is that it invigorates and exercises people's 
intellectual faculties. 

Mill elaborates upon his basic point in two early essays. His unifying theme is the 
difference between the kind of education that he calls "the system of cram” -- which fills 
children with received truths -- and that which teaches children to think for themselves. 1° 
In an 1835 review of Horace Grant's educational theories, he explains the two methods of 
instruction: 

One of these is the system of cram ; the other is the system of cultivating mental 

power. One proposes to stuff a child's memory with the results which have been got 

at by other people; the other aims at qualifying its mind to get at results by its own 

observation, experience, and reflection. One treats a child like a creature that has 

nothing but a memory with words...the other considers the child as possessing 
intelligence as well as memory, and believes it to be the main object of instruction 

to strengthen that intelligence by judicious instruction (Mill, 1986, 786, 

emphasis in the original). 

Grant, he adds, offers an educational approach for “bringing ... reason into exercise from the 
very earliest” by giving children not only sounds to memorize but also ideas that challenge 


them to use “all [their] perceptive faculties, and [their] first nascent powers of judgment 


and reasoning" (1986, 787). Mill acknowledges that children will always have to take 


“many truths" from others on trust, without carefully scrutinizing them, but he says they 


should also be encouraged to investigate those things that are accessible to their faculties. 
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Summarizing his argument, he says that each child should be taught “not to get by rote 
without understanding, but to understand and not merely to understand, but whenever 
possible to find out for himself" (/bid.).11 

He expands on this theme in "On Genius" (1832). The chief obstacle that prevents most 
people from achieving their potential for "genius," he says, is their narrow educations. 

Modern education fails because it discourages young people from thinking of anything other 
than what is "professed by other people" (1963b, 337). It "is all cram," as if the world 
already knows everything; “[a]ny purpose, any idea of training the mind itself, has gone out 
of the world" (/bid.). As an alternative, he recommends the educational approach of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, which 

consisted not in giving what is called knowledge, that is grinding down other men's 
ideas to a convenient size.... [I]t was a series of exercises to form the thinking 
faculty itself, that the mind, being active and vigorous, might go forth and know.... 
With powers [of reasoning] thus formed, and no possibility of parroting where 
there was scarcely anything to parrot, what a man knew was his own, got at by his 
own senses or his own reason; and every new acquisition strengthened the powers, 
by the exercise of which it had been gained (335-6). 

In short, Mill regards schooling as an important means of cultivating people's capacities for 
individuality and autonomy -- at least when it actively engages them in the learning process 
and fosters their ability to reflectively grasp good and bad reasons and to act on them 
accordingly. 12 

Mill's understanding of the role informal kinds of education -- or education in the 
“larger sense" -- is a logical extension of these basic principles. Moreover, he frequently 
links together the narrower and broader senses of education, arguing that education in the 
narrower sense does little for the development of people's intellects independently of a more 


enlarged education. In Principles of Political Economy, he explains: 


The business of life is an essential part of the practical education of a people; 
without which, book and instruction, though most necessary and salutary, does not 
suffice to qualify them for conduct, and for the adaptation of means to ends. 
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Instruction is only one of the desiderata of mental improvement; another, almost as 
indispensable, is a vigorous exercise of the active energies; labour, contrivance, 
judgment, self-control: and the natural stimulus to these is the difficulties of life 


(Mill, 1985, 312).13 

Thus, an education that effectively empowers individuals to act as “rational beings," 
capable of self-realization and self-government, must encompass both the narrow and 
broader senses of the term. Just as the “system of cram" in schooling stifles the development 
of intellectual faculties, people's capacities for autonomous reasoning and judgment are 
likewise hindered when they are treated by broader social relationships and institutions as 
passive or dependent beings, with little encouragement to think or act for themselves. '4 

in this regard, Mill finds parallels to the “system of cram" in virtually all modern 
social relationships and institutions. For instance, he maintains that the relationships of 
command and obedience that subject women to men, laborers to employers, and the members 
of some societies to despotic forms of government each instill in subordinate groups a 


tendency to passively “go along” with their subjection (Mill, 1970, 141ff; Mill, 1985, 


118-43; Mill, 1991a, ch. 3).15 In each case, paternalism is rationalized by the claim that, 


like young children, the governed are unable to govern themselves, so their conduct must be 
regulated for them. Yet, as Mill says in Representative Government, "Between subjection to 
the will of others, and the virtues of self-help and self-government, there is a natural 
incompatibility" (1991a, 253 ). 
One example he gives of this problem is the stultifying work experience of manual 
laborers, as it contrasts with other social interactions that broaden their experiences: 
It is by discussion that the manual laborer, whose employment is a routine, and 
whose way of life brings him into contact with no variety of impressions, 
circumstances, or ideas, is taught that remote causes, and events which take place 
far off, have a most sensible effect on their personal interests; and it is from 
political discussions, and collective political action, that one whose daily 


occupations concentrate all his interests in a small circle around himself, learns to 
feel and with his fellow citizens...(1991a, 328).16 
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Similarly, in the Principles, he discusses the prevailing theory that the work lives of 
laborers “should be regulated for them, not by them,” which he then goes on to challenge 
(1985: 119, Mill's emphasis). According to this theory, "They should not be required or 
encouraged to think for themselves, or give to their own reflect or forecast an influential 
voice in the determination of their destiny" (/bid.). He addresses the broader implications of 
the theory as follows: 

The relation between the rich and poor, according to this theory (a theory also 

applied to the relation between men and women) should be only partly 

authoritative; it should be amiable, moral, and sentimental: affectionate tutelage on 

the one side, respectful and grateful deference on the other. The rich should be in 

loco parentis to the poor, guiding and restraining them like children. Of 

spontaneous action on their part there should be no need. They should be called on 

for nothing but their day's work, and to be moral and religious. Their morality and 

religion should be provided for them by their superiors, who should see them 

properly taught it... (/bid.). 
This kind of routinized paternalism, according to Mill, characterizes the largest part of the 
practical education of laborers and employers, and women and men generally. Employers 
exercise their faculties by managing their enterprises and governing their workers, but the 
general run of laborers find little in their jobs to invigorate their faculties or broaden their 
understandings. 

Finally, he makes one of his strongest statements about how the achievement of 
autonomy is dependent upon the character of educational practices in The Subjection of 
Women. He views the subjection of women by men as a product of custom and tradition. In 
turn, while acknowledging that many women “voluntarily” accept traditional roles and 


expectations, he contends that their educations calls into question the claim that their 


submission is really free and voluntary: 


The masters of women wanted more than simple obedience, and they turned the 
whole force of education to effect their purpose. All women are brought up from the 
very earliest years in the belief that their ideal of character is the very opposite to 
that of men; not self-will, and government by self-control, but submission, and 
yielding to the control of others (Mill, 1970, 141). 
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That is, nearly everything that constitutes the education of women works to undermine the 
development of their capacities for self-control and self-direction. They are taught that the 
desire for equal freedom and authority is unfeminine and are inculcated with the “feminine” 
virtue of living for others; conversely, they are not taught to consider their own needs and 
purposes. 

Despite the pessimistic tone with which Mill describes the weight of these repressive 
forms of educative power, he insists that existing institutions and relationships can be 
transformed into more democratic ones that cultivate virtually everyone's capacities for 
autonomy. The “goodness of a government," he says in Representative Government, has two 
components: "how far it promotes the good management of society by means of the existing 
faculties, moral, intellectual, and active, of its members, and what is its effect in improving 
or deteriorating these faculties" (Mill, 1991a, 244). Regarding the kind of government that 
would foster “improvement,” he says in the Principles, 

It is ... of Supreme importance that all classes of the community, down to the 

lowest, should have much to do for themselves; that great a demand should be made 

upon their intelligence and virtue as it is in any respect equal to; that the 
government should not only leave as far as possible to their own faculties the 
conduct of whatever concerns them alone, but should suffer them, or rather 
encourage them, to manage as many as possible of their joint concerns by 
voluntary co-operation; since this discussion and management of collective 
interests is the great school of that public spirit, and the great source of 
intelligence of public affairs, which are always regarded as the distinctive 

character of the public of free countries (Mill, 1985, 313-14). 

In short, the capacities for autonomy and self-government are best cultivated by modes of 


government in which people are given the responsibility and power to direct the course of 


their own individual and collective interests.17 


IV. Mill After Foucault, Part I: Discipline and Moral Agency 


By properly regulating his actions, a man becomes a blessing to his species. 


-- J. S. Mill, “Periodical Literature: Edinburgh Review" (1824), CW, 1: 323. 
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When you have thus formed the chain of ideas in the heads of your citizens [closely 
linking the thought of punishment to that of crime], you will then be able to pride 
yourselves on guiding them and being their masters. A stupid despot may constrain 
his slaves with iron chains; but a true politician binds them even more strongly by 
the chain of their own ideas; it is at the stable point of reason that he secures the 
end of the chain; this link is all the stronger in that we do not know of what it is 
made and we believe it to be our own work.... 


-- J. M. Servan, Discours sur Il'administration de la justice criminelle, 1767, 
p. 35 (quoted in Foucault, 1979, 102-3). 


The most obvious point of reference for thinking about Mill's educational theory in light 


of Foucault's analysis is the former's numerous references to educational discipline. Along 
with Mill's optimism regarding the possibilities for liberating social change, there is also a 
more measured and conservative side of his thinking, which is evident in his views of the 
role of educational discipline.18 He explains the central point in “Coleridge” as follows: The 
goal of building and sustaining a free society is dependent upon a broad system of education 
that establishes a “restraining discipline" among its members. The character of the national 
education, he says, is “at once the principle cause of its permanence as a society, and the 
chief source of its progressiveness: the former by the extent to which that education 
operated as a system of restraining discipline; the latter by the degree in which it called 
forth and invigorated the active faculties" (1969a, 140).19 

Mill's understanding of this relationship between freedom and discipline is directly 
related to his concern for educating people to be agents of moral responsibility. He insists 
that if everyone has opportunities to develop their individuality, each person will do so in 
distinctive ways, according to his or her “own notions of the individual good,” as he says in 
“Nature” (1969b, 395). Yet, he also maintains that this requires a certain degree of “self- 
control," or “self-discipline,” which is ultimately dependent upon education, in relation to 
prevailing views about what desires and impulses should or should not be controlled. Here 


his theory raises the specter of a subtle form of coercion in the name of freedom. Insofar as 


self-discipline is the product of educational practices that discipline people to discriminate 
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between “right” and “wrong,” “good” and “bad,” "normal" and “abnormal,” or “worthy” and 
“unworthy,” desires or purposes, the door is opened to repression through the powers of 


education. For instance, a society may use its educative powers to arbitrarily cultivate 


certain preferred character types while suppressing others.2° 


The problem lurks behind Mill's view of how the will to do the right thing -- that is, to 
fulfill our moral obligations or duties to others -- is a /earned trait, rather than a 
“natural” or intuitive one. In other words, we have to be taught to be moral: we develop 
distinctly moral feelings only when we are disciplined from childhood to learn the 
difference between “right” and “wrong,” and “moral” and "immoral." We learn, for instance, 
to distinguish between what we regard as a duty or obligation and “what we merely regard 
as useful," along with what gives the former its distinctive strength and urgency, by 
associating certain kinds of conduct with the idea of punishment (Mill, 1989, 241). He 
explains: 

No case can be pointed out in which we consider anything as a duty, and any act or 

omission as immoral or wrong, without regarding the person who commits the 

wrong and violates the duty as a fit object of punishment.... All conduct which we 

Class as wrong or criminal is, or we suppose it to be, an attack upon some vital 

interest of ourselves or of those we care for ... (1989, 241-2). 

... From our earliest childhood, the idea of doing wrong (that is, of doing what is 

forbidden, or what is injurious to others) and the idea of punishment are presented 

to our mind together, and the intense character of the impressions causes the 

association between them to attain the highest degree of closeness.... Im most cases 

the reason [for the judgment] has never, in our early education, been presented to 

the mind. The only ideas presented have been those of wrong and punishment, and 

inseparable association has been created between these directly, without the help of 

an intervening idea (1979, 463). 

Thus, learning what kinds of conduct deserve to be punished is crucial to developing moral 
agency. Punishment, moreover, has a special role in inculcating the self-discipline to fulfill 
our mora! obligations in cases when our sense of duty conflicts with our more immediate 


desires. As Mill explains further in a footnote in An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 


Philosophy, “Punishment ... can alone produce the associations which make the conduct that 
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incurs it, ultimately hateful in itself, and which by rendering that which is injurious to 
society, sincerely distasteful to its members, produces the fellowship of feeling which gives 
them a sense of common interest..." (1979, 458-9n).21 

In turn, discipline is instrumental in teaching us “a confirmed will to do right" 
(1991d, 174). Such a will depends upon self-control, or self-discipline, and Mill contends 
that even the virtue of self-control is decidedly “unnatural” since it needs to be 
cultivated.22 He explains, in Utilitarianism, that "the person who has a confirmed will to do 
right" stands in sharp contrast to the person in whom “that virtuous will is still feeble, 
conquerable by temptation, and not fully to be relied upon..." (1991d, 174). For a person 
who falls into the latter category, however, the will to do right can be strengthened by using 
the powers of education and opinion to make “the person desire virtue -- by making him 
think of it in a pleasurable light, or of its absence in a painful one” (1991d, 148, 174). By 
fostering such associations, he says, "it is possible to call forth that will to be virtuous 
which, when confirmed, acts without any thought of either pleasure or pain” (174). 

Mill makes clear the centrality of societal discipline in "Coleridge." He contends that a 
system of education that instills in people a “restraining discipline” has always been 
essential for securing voluntary submission to law and government while sustaining “vigour 
and manliness of character”: 

There has existed, for all who are accounted as citizens, -- for all who were not 

slaves, kept down by brute force, -- a system of education, beginning with infancy 

and continued through life, of which, whatever else it might include, one main 

ingredient was restraining discipline. To train the human being in the habit, and 

thence the power, of subordinating his personal impulses and aims, to what were 
considered the ends of society; of adhering, against all temptation, to the course of 
conduct which those ends prescribed... this was the purpose, to which every 


outward motive that the authority directing the system could command... (1969a, 
Mill's emphasis).29 


Overall, then, Mill claims that such a restraining discipline strengthens the capacity of 


people to subordinate their fleeting impulses and temptations to their more deliberate aims 
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and purposes. In turn, it is important for instilling in them not only a “confirmed will to do 
right," but also the self-discipline necessary for the freedom of “pursuing [their] own good 
in [their] own way,” when it conflicts with their more transient desires (Mill, 1991b, 17, 
64). 

Mill's understanding of “discipline” is related to, but also significantly different from, 
the disciplines identified by Foucault. Like Foucault, Mill clearly sees educational discipline 
as a mode of governing conduct; yet, much like the sociologist Emile Durkheim, Mill 
maintains that moral discipline, inculcated though the power of education, is essential for 
reconciling freedom with moral responsibility.24 "All that makes existence valuable to any 
one,” Mill says, “depends on the enforcement of restraints upon the actions of other people. 
Some rules of conduct, therefore, must be imposed, by law in the first place, and by opinion 
on many things which are not fit subjects for the operation of law" (Mill, 1991b, 9). He 
also shares with Durkheim the view that moral rules, along with our desires and impulses, 
as social products, rather than innate or intuitive truths. Consequently, his effort to instill 
moral responsibility raises the question of how, if desires and moral rules are social 
products, can moral rules be chosen and implemented to limit undesirable conduct without 
arbitrarily limiting the freedom of individuals to pursue their own plans of life. 

A potential danger here is that, according to Mill, an unquestioning acceptance of 
received opinions is the general condition of “ordinary minds” -- at least in the current 
state of affairs -- while only persons “of a better than ordinary mould" tend to develop the 
degree of rational autonomy (or “mental freedom") necessary for accepting or rejecting 


received ideas according to their own reasoning and judgment (Mill, 1991b, 68; and 


1969c, 411). 25 In turn, insofar as many people are unaware that their moral feelings and 


standards are a product of their educations, they tend to think that they are natural (or 
intuitive, or pre-ordained) so that they do not have to be defended with reasons (Mill, 


1991b, 10-11; and Mill, 1973d, 498-99). Thus, they may not appreciate the tentative 
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character of prevailing norms, or how what they regard as “true” or "right" -- as rooted in 
their religious beliefs, for example -- may not be equally so for everyone (Mill, 1991b, 
9-14, 101). Consequently, the practice of teaching people a “restraining discipline” 
appears to permit a kind of moral authoritarianism insofar as some substantive moral 
principles must be the basis for any “restraining discipline” -- whether it is governed by 
received ideas or "exceptional individuals." 

Ultimately, however, his position is less troubling than it first appears to be in this 
regard. His view of the proper role of education in teaching people to be responsible moral 
agents parallels his useful distinction, in On Liberty, between legitimate and illegitimate 
rules of conduct: “To be held to rigid rules of justice for the sake of others, develops the 
feelings and capacities which have the good of others for their object. But to be restrained in 
things not affecting their good, by their mere displeasure, develops nothing valuable..." 
(1991b, 70).26 Every society must, of necessity, instill in its members some kind of 
“restraining discipline” as a basis for social cooperation, and this task of constituting moral 
agents unavoidably entails teaching them certain substantive moral principles -- e.g., 
learning that some things are right and some are wrong. Moreover, this is certainly the case 
for any society that seeks to enable all its members to pursue their own good in their own 
way, as long as they do not “attempt to deprive others of their, or impede their efforts to 
obtain it," which is the guiding ideal of On Liberty (Mill, 1991b, 17).27 Such discipline 
entails, for instance, learning to be tolerant of things that we find disconcerting, imprudent, 
or offensive, and to respect the rights of others. Today, it might also include teaching peopie 
to overcome bigotry and homophobia, respect the right of others to freely pursue their own 
distinctive life plans or ways of life, and respect non-human nature. 

Yet, people can become free moral agents, in Mill's view, insofar as they must learn to 


approach received moral judgments reflectively to arrive at their own judgments, rather 


than adopting them uncritically (1973d, 452). “Moral doctrines," he says elsewhere, “are 
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no more to be received without evidence, nor to be sifted less carefully, than any other 
doctrines” (1973g, 158). In other words, we become free agents in relation to received 
moral notions only to the degree that we learn to actively accept, reject, or revise them in 
light of our faculties of reasoning and understanding. Thus, discipline that teaches young 
people the meaning of such basic moral concepts as “right” and “wrong,” “just” and 
“unjust,” is a necessary condition for them to become moral and self-governing agents, 
capable of discussing and debating moral issues and freely making their own moral 
judgments.28 

Nonetheless, alongside the promising aspects of Mill's educational project, there is also 
a “normalizing” and exclusionary aspect that Foucault's works helps bring to light. It stems 
from his commitment to a somewhat narrow standard of “rational conduct" as the mark of 
the intellectual “maturity” that entitles people to be self-governing. | will take up this issue 


in the next section. 


IV. Mill After Foucault, Part Il: The Promise and Perils of Millian Education 
In this section | will take up two of the claims that | made at the outset: first, that taken 

together, Mill and Foucault offer resources for understanding the gap between existing 

liberal governmental practices and the promise of Millian liberal ideals; and, second, that 

Foucault's critical perspective helps to clarify some of the limitations of Mill's education 

for freedom. Liberal government is, as Graham Burchell says, “far from being the perfect 

realization of an idea or doctrine called liberalism" (Burchell, 1993, 273). Building upon 

Foucault's analysis, Burchell explains that liberal government “might answer to the liberal 

definition of the problem of how to govern, but it takes place through particular attempts to 

resolve diverse local problems and difficulties, through the need to address unforeseen 


consequences or the effects of the ‘failure’ of previous actions and under always uncertain 


conditions" (/bid.).29 We can grasp the considerable gap between the liberal democratic 


horizon that Mill envisions as the realization of his educational! ideal and the more restricted 
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practices of freedom offered by existing liberal governments in the two following issues: 
first, Mill's idea of a democratic economy that extends self-government to the laboring 
classes once they have been "educated for freedom"; and, second, the way that contemporary 
liberal regimes have evaded the whole idea of educating most people for freedom in Mill's 
sense. 

Mill's chapter on the future of the laboring classes (he sometimes refers them as “the 
poor"), in Principles of Political Economy, is particularly illuminating here due to how he 
contrasts two opposing theories concerning the proper status for manual labourers -- one 
of “dependence and protection” and the other of "self-dependence." He explains (in a passage 
quoted above), “According to the former theory, the lot of the poor, in all things which affect 
them collectively, should be regulated for them, not by them. They should not be required or 
encouraged to think for themselves, or give to their own refection of forecast an influential 
voice in the determination of their destiny " (1985, 119). This theory of dependence, in 
Mill's view, is manifest in the relationship within ordinary capitalist firms between the 
employing, or capitalist, class and the labouring classes -- those who exchange their labor 
for wages. In short, "the many who do the work [are] mere servants under the command of 
the one who supplies the funds..." (1985, 129). Mill maintains, however, that with the 
continuing “improvement” (i.e., education, “"development") of the class of working people, 
this kind of dependent status “will gradually tend to confine itself to the description of 
workpeople whose low moral qualities render them unfit for anything more independent..." 
(/bid.). 

The great majority of working people, then, will eventually insist upon sharing in the 
governance of their work lives, and they will be well-prepared for the new responsibilities. 
That is, they will be more and more suited for, and insistent upon, “self-dependence” (i.e., 


self-government).3° With great improvements underway “both in the quality and quantity 


of school education" available to the working classes, accompanied by “spontaneous education 
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going on in [their] minds" -- due to increasing exposure to newspapers, political tracts, 
and working class organization -- a trend toward increasing intelligence and “mental 
cultivation” among them is a certainty (pp. 124, 123). Consequently, he says, 
The poor have come out of leading strings, and cannot any longer be governed or 
treated like children. To their qualities must now be commended the care of their 
destiny. Modern nations will have to learn the lesson, that the well-being of a 
people must exist by means of the justice and self-government ... of individual 
citizens. 
... The theory of dependence and protection will be more and more intolerable to 
them, and they will require that their conduct and condition shall be essentially 
self-governed (pp. 123-4). 
This faith in the ability of working people to govern themselves, once they receive the 
requisite education, leads Mill away from seeing unreformed capitalism as a system of equal 
freedom. In fact, as an alternative he promotes something resembling co-operative market 
socialism.31 

In brief, the usual relationship of dependence in capitalist enterprises between 
capitalists and wage earners, would be replaced by “the association of the labourers 
themselves on terms of equality, collectively owning the capital with which they carry on 
their operations, and working under managers elected and removable by themselves" 
(1985, 133). The co-operative principle, he says, 

would combine the freedom and independence of the individual, with the moral, 

intellectual, and economical advantages of aggregate production; and ... would 

realize, at least in the industrial department, the best aspirations of the 

democratic spirit, by putting an end to the division of society into the industrious 

and the idle, and effacing all social distinctions but those fairly earned by personal 

services and exertions.... the existing accumulations of capital might honestly ... 

become in the end the joint property of all who participate in their productive 

employment... (1985, 140-1). 


He adds that this change “would be the nearest approach to social justice, and the most 


beneficial ordering of industrial affairs ... which it is possible at present to foresee ... 


(assuming of course that both sexes participate equally in the government of the 
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association)..." (141). Moreover, it would go a considerable way toward equalizing 
opportunities for self-government by overcoming the division between laborers and 
capitalists (140; cf. also 129, 133). With the expectation that large enterprises will reign 
supreme in modern societies, he insists that freeing people within their income-earning 
economic activities must be done not by making them “able to do without one another," but 
rather by enabling them “to work with or for one another in relations not involving 
dependence" (p. 128).32 

Considered in the light of Foucault's analysis of the role of "normalizing judgments” in 
modern industrial societies, especially the specification of “delinquency,” we can see a dark 
underside of Mill's projected trend toward a democratic economy. Remember that he says 
that most, but not al/, members of the laboring classes will acquire a level of mental 
cultivation that lead them beyond the dependent "status of hired labourers...." Thus, only the 
remainder -- i.e., those "whose low moral qualities render them unfit for anything more 
independent" -- will continue to be subjected to such degrading (dependent) working 
arrangements. Thus, insofar as Mill writes off this sub-class of laborers as unredeemable, 
he basically relegates them to the category of “delinquents."33 For delinquents, as Foucault 
explains, it is not so much their acts as their lives that are regarded as relevant for 
characterizing them; they are classified "not so much in terms of the law as of the norm," 
which is precisely what Mill does when he judges some members of the laboring classes as 
falling short of the “norm” of good or worthy “moral qualities" (Foucault, 1979, 251, 
253). Moreover, like delinquents, Mill regards these unworthy persons as an exception to 
his educational theory and democratic ideals: since they cannot be educated for freedom in the 
usual way they are unsuited -- and unsuitable -- for the practices of freedom promised to 
people who can achieve "mental cultivation." 


From a Foucauldian perspective, the issue is not so much whether or not there are some 


people who are simply unsuited for freedom. Instead, it is a matter of what are we doing -- 
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what forms of power are we exercising; what are we doing to ourselves and to others, the 
“normal” and the “delinquent” -- when we set up such quasi-natural norms and categories. 
For instance, can we really be so sure that the group that Mill singles out for special 
treatment is unredeemable or uneducable? Perhaps they are only relatively intransigent or 
resistant to the kind of “liberal” education Mill offers to "normal" people; or perhaps they 
can be educated only under certain conditions, or in relation to a style and curriculum that 
relates to their life experiences.94 

This kind of reasoning, moreover, has played an crucially important, and often 
disastrous, political role in practices of exclusion and marginalization in modern Western 
societies -- e.g., the United States, Germany, France, and England -- in practices of 
“racial” othering. As Henry Louis Gates, Jr. explains, “race” has been used for political 
purposes as “a trope of ultimate, irreducible difference between cultures, linguistic groups, 
or adherents of specific belief systems..." (Gates, 1985, 5).95 In particular, so-called 
“Caucasians,” or sometimes “European races," have used a discourse of superior and 
inferior "races" to single out for special treatment -- including slavery, unequal rights and 
opportunities, discrimination in housing employment, and education -- based on claims 
about how the so-called “inferior races" cannot be raised to the higher (Caucasian? 
European?) “standard of rational conduct," to use Mill's phrase.56 The widespread 
acceptance of such racialist (if not explicitly racisf) reasoning has played a role similar to 
that of delinquency in undermining working class political movements and forestalling 


radical criticism of how the class structuring of power and powerlessness in modern 


capitalist societies.5” Moreover, the discourse of delinquency has frequently been 


intertwined with racist discourse. 
To return to Mill, the narrowness of his view of “rational conduct" is particularly 
striking in his Eurocentric tendencies. He tends to regard as “uncivilized” or “barbarian” 


-- i.e., Culturally and intellectually “immature” -- people form non-Western societies, 
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such as India, because, in his view, they have not yet “attained the capacity for being guided 
to their own improvement by conviction and persuasion...," according to his notion of 
rational inquiry (Mill, 1991b, 15; see also Mill, 1991a, ch. 18; and Parekh, 1994 & 
1995). For such “backward states of society," he says that despotic rule and colonialism are 
legitimate modes of government, “provided the end be [the] improvement [of the governed], 
and the means justified by actually effecting that end" (/bid.).38 

Finally, Mill's view of mental cultivation and rational conduct, as Mill presents it in 
the Principles, is also questionable from a rather different, but related, angle. One 
implication of his argument is that virtually every member of the laboring classes who has 
gained an “improved intelligence" will agree with his view that the best form of economic 
enterprise, “if mankind continue to improve," is not the standard capitalist firm, which 
leaves “workpeople without a voice in management," but the democratic co-operative, in 
which workers govern themselves on terms of equality (Mill, 1985, 133). Mill makes a 
strong case, in my view, that such a transformation, if accompanied by the equal 
participation of both sexes, “would be the nearest approximation to social justice, and the 
most beneficial ordering of industrial affairs..., which is possible at present to foresee” 
(140-1). Yet, a subtext of his argument is that among working people everyone would 
ultimately agree with him, with the exception of those “of low moral qualities." In other 
words, he is implicitly claiming that his general conclusion concerning the virtues of co- 
operativism is the only one that any “rational” member of the working class would accept.39 
lt seems almost unimaginable to Mill, for instance, that any reasonable working person 
would decline the additional responsibilities that would accompany such new practices of 
self-government, or be content with better wages but no greater voice in management. This 
example is important because it belies a troubling tendency in Mill thinking to expect that 


everyone who really undertakes “rational reflection” will ultimately arrive at the same 


conclusions regarding important matters (cf. Cowling, 1975, 170-1). There are, of 
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course, significant countervailing tendencies in Mill's thought, but they do not completely 
cancel out this tendency. | will return to this point in the conclusion. 

Yet, although Mill's education for freedom ultimately falls short on the issue of 
inclusiveness, he nonetheless makes a serious attempt to address it as an important 
challenge for liberal democratic polities. In contrast, twentieth century liberal 
governments have developed new techniques for governing (and “normalizing") individuals 
that enable them to evade the challenge of offering everyone an education for freedom in the 
strong sense promoted by Mill. Schooling is now mandatory and “universal” in liberal 
states, but the idea of educating everyone for freedom and individuality in Mill's sense is no 
longer even seriously entertained. In a manner similar to how the prison, in Foucault's 
interpretation, was given the task of "producing individuals mechanized according to the 
norms of industrial society" (Foucault, 1979, 242), schools face constant pressures to 
prepare students to be productive employees in light of prevailing market forces; and 
education for freedom -- teaching people to think for themselves and pursue their own good 
in their own way -- remains, in large part, a luxury good. 

Richard Rorty offers a telling window into this problem when he discusses the concepts 


of socialization and individuation in response to the ideas for educational reform proposed by 


Alan Bloom and E. D. Hirsch in the 1980s. “Hirsch is largely right," he says, in maintaining 


that elementary and secondary schooling in the United States needs to instill a guiding 
narrative concerning our nation, and a lot of basic information, in children's heads (Rorty, 
1989, 202). Bloom, however, is “largely wrong” when he claims that certain basic ‘truths" 


ought to be conveyed to college students (p. 200). Rorty explains, 


Primary and secondary education will always be a matter of familiarizing the 
young with what their elders take to be true, whether it is true or not. It is not, 
and never will be the function of lower-level education to challenge the prevailing 
consensus about what is true. Socialization has to come before individuation [i-.e., 
“self-individualization and self-creation of that human being through his or her 
own later revolt against ... the process of socialization"], and education for freedom 
cannot begin before some constraints have been imposed (/bid.). 
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Rorty is surely right to say that socialization, in some form, has to precede individuation. 
For instance, children need to learn some conceptions of right and wrong, moral and 
immoral, justice and injustice before they are able to critically analyze received ideas. 

Nonetheless, Rorty does not stop to consider how his distinction between the respective 
missions of lower-level and higher education both mirror and justify the exclusionary 
practices that restrict education for freedom and “individuation” to higher education.*° In 
the United States -- as well as in other Western liberal states, to varying degrees -- a 
considerable proportion of the population now enrolls in colleges and universities. 
Conversely, a large percentage of people never enroll, and perhaps never seriously consider 
enrolling, for various reasons.4! This situation is governed, however, through a number of 
tactics and mechanisms of power (or power/knowledge complexes) -- not necessarily by a 
consciously exclusionary ideology -- that enable policy makers to maintain a formal 
commitment to “equality of educational opportunity.” 

First of all, there is an element of self-selection that plays a significant role in the 
tracking of students to coliege and “vocational” paths. Yet, these "choices" need to be 
understood against the background of sharp social and economic inequalities based on 
differences of "race," ethnicity, class, and gender that structure the contexts in which these 
"choices" are made.42 Second, there are a range of mechanisms, institutional arrangements, 
and techniques that actively “track” students into different paths. These range form the 
existence of elite private schools, unequal resources and learning environments in different 
public schools -- particularly between those in rich and poor communities -- and the use 
of grades and standardized tests (1Q, Achievements Tests, SATs, etc.) to sort students into 
different groups with different (measured) “aptitudes” (cf. Lemann, 1995). The 
meritocratic ideal underlying these practices is that the division between those students who 


go to college and those who do not go -- or between those who succeed in college and those 


who fail, or those who go to “elite” colleges and universities and those who go to "second" or 
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“third” tier institutions -- is based on differential achievement as determined under 
conditions of fair equality of opportunity. There are good reasons to believe, however, that 
the necessary conditions for fulfilling this ideal are unattainable -- at least without radical 
reforms to give greater substance to the promise of equality of opportunity. 

At the same time, there is no reason why more “education for freedom" cannot in 
principle be extended to elementary and secondary education and, thereby, to virtually all 
students. For instance, Mill insists that there is no reason why the kind of “mental 
cultivation" essential for achieving individuality "... should not be the inheritance of every 
one born in a civilized country,” and he insists that educating people to use their “judgment 
and reasoning" can begin quite early (Mill, 1991c, 145; and Mill, 1986, 757).43 
Regarding such a “cultivated mind,” he says that he does not “mean that of a philosopher, but 
of any mind to which the fountains of knowledge have been opened, and which has been 
taught, in any tolerable degree, to exercise its faculties..." (/bid.). As Graham Burchell 
says, however, social policies such as the provision “of an education in accordance with 
individual ‘needs and abilities’, raise complex issues of power and decision making which 
cannot be settled in purely juridical terms" (Burchell, 1991, 145). Thus, to understand 
why Mill's ideal of educating everyone for freedom has been jettisoned, we need to take into 
account such things as tacit acceptance by many citizens of the meritocratic ideal, the 
decline of class-based political alliances, racism, and blaming the poor, along with economic 


pressures that have enabled powerful groups to frame debates about educational “reform” in 


terms of preparing workers for the “global economy,” rather than in terms of educating 


citizens for freedom. 


V. Conclusion 
As a basis for a general assessment of Mill's theory of education for individuality, 
autonomy, and responsibility, Nicholas Rose's comment about the importance of liberalism 


for critical reflection on freedom is especially apt. Liberalism's importance, he contends, 
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is that for the first time the arts of government were systematically linked to the 

practice of freedom. From this point on ... individuals ‘must be willing to do their 

bit in maintaining the systems that define and delimit them; they must play their 

parts in a ‘game’ whose intelligibility and limits they take for granted’ (Rose, 

215).44 
He adds that “[t]he value of individuality operated both as a critique of certain ways of 
exercising power, and as that which certain strategies of power sought to produce” (214- 
5). Mill's project, despite its limitations, exemplifies a rigorous effort to critically analyze 
both the kinds of and the kinds of alternative modes of government, including “educative” 
practices, needed for liberal democratic societies to include all their members, as much as 
possible, in vigorous practices of freedom and individuality. 

Regarding the project of developing a critical sociology of freedom, approaching Mill's 
project in light of Foucault offers a fresh perspective on the various strategies and tactics of 
government that are currently practiced within liberal states in the name of freedom. It 
enables us to see more clearly that costs, including subtle forms of exclusion and 
restriction, that are entailed by our current ways “of organizing our relations with 
ourselves in terms of freedom" (Rose, 1995, 214). 

Consider, for instance, Mill's attempt to write what Janice Carlisle calls ‘the ethology 
of marginal groups" -- including Irish peasants, ill-educated laborers, and women (who 
were then expressly treated as the “second sex") -- with the aim of determining “how 
legislation can alleviate such disadvantages" (Carlisle, 1991, 145). Mill infuses his 
"improving" liberalism with a “normalizing” tendency that has become increasingly 
routinized in liberal states. For instance, he consistently pursues the goal of ameliorating 
the condition of marginalized or dispossessed or backward subjects (would-be citizens) in 
relation to the idea of (as he puts in On Liberty) “bringing [society's] weaker members up 


to its ordinary standards of rational conduct..." (Mill, 1991b, 91). He is right, it seems to 


me, to say that “[i]n the conduct of human beings toward one another, it is necessary that 
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general rules should be observed..." (85).45 Moreover, his equally wise in balancing his 


call for “general rules" with the insistence that it is also "important to give the freest 
possible scope to uncustomary things," so that they may one day become customary (75, 
90).46 

What is obscured by these remarks, however, is just how much healthy diversity may 
be arbitrarily suppressed by Mill's notion of society's “ordinary standard of rational 
conduct," which is a point that Foucault illuminates. Similarly, Foucault encourages us to be 
continually on guard against subtle ways in which certain kinds of conduct may be 
arbitrarily marginalized or suppressed by the kinds of “rational conduct" that have become 
the “norm” in modern liberal democratic capitalist societies -- e.g., the “rational economic 
man," the “rational voter," the “reasonable woman." 

Yet, even where Mill's ideas about education for individuality have serious limitations, 
due to their normalizing tendency, he offers some support for pursuing new “experiments” 
in education for freedom. For instance, while Mill is clearly no multiculturalist, 
multicultural pedagogies that endeavor to reach culturally marginalized students by tapping 
into types of knowledge that are relevant to their life experiences and social identities find 
some support in Mill's observation that “[hJuman beings are not like sheep...; [rather,] 
different persons ... require different conditions for their spiritual development, and can no 
more exist healthily in the same moral, than plants all variety of plants can in the same 
physical atmosphere and climate" (1991b, 75).47 

Finally, lessons from Mill and Foucault can be brought together to think about the 
constitution of subjects as moral agents. Mill's rejection of the intuitionist view that people 
have innate or intuitive moral sentiments coincides with Foucault's understanding of how 
people are constituted as moral subjects in different ways in different societies and in 
relation to different “technologies of the self" (cf. Foucault, 1984a; and Smart, 1995). Mill 


gives more explicit thought than Foucault does, however, to the constructive project of 
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constituting (or, in Mill's terms, educating) subjects as agents of mora/ responsibility -- 
agents responsible, that is, not only for the care of their se/ves, but also for their 
relationship to others (cf. Smart, 104-5). 

There are two conflicting tendencies in Mill's thought in this regard. One of them 
complements Foucault's criticism of the "dangers" of fixing upon any one set of ethical 
norms without continually reflecting upon how any given ethical choice is likely to give rise 
to new problems (Foucault, 1984a, 343-4; cf. also Connolly, 1993); the other exemplifies 
the problem that Foucault criticizes. The latter is Mill's tendency to insist on a relatively 
narrow standard of "rational conduct" as a condition of recognizing people as “mature” agents 
of moral responsibility. This leads him, as | have already noted, to unduly restrict the range 
of ways of life within which he celebrates diversity and respect for differences (cf. Cowling, 
1985; Mendus, 1986/7; Parekh, 1994 & 1995). 

The more promising path that Mill side of Mill's thought on this matter is his general 
approach to educating people for moral agency. Real education, in his view, is not a matter of 
producing “disciples” who “shall think true what we think true, and right what we think 
right," but a matter of enabling pupils to judge for themselves “what is true or what is 
right..." (1973b, 196). This kind of education is not well-suited for fundamentalists who 
insist on transcendental “truths,” but it is well-suited for confronting the need to make 
ethical-political choices in a pluralistic society while acknowledging that such choices are 
always “dangerous” and, thus, in need of continuing critical scrutiny (Foucault, 1984a; 
1984b). Accordingly, a key challenge is how to cultivate such an “agonistic’ ethic while 
respecting other -- particularly non-liberal -- modes of “education for freedom" (cf. 
Connolly, 1993). A related challenge lies in finding ways to encourage those who practice 


non-liberals ways of life to expand they ways of dealing morally with “others.” Finally, 
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while Foucault helps us see how any choice of norms, laws, and disciplines is always 


“dangerous,” Mill helps us appreciate how the absence of these things may be equally 
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dangerous for task of relating to others on moral and civil terms. This tension ought to be 


sustained. 
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1 Regarding the social utility of individuality, it is worth recaliing that he is appealing to 
“utility in the largest sense, grounded on the permanent interests of man as a progressive 
being” (Mill, 1991b, 15). 


2 in A System of Logic (1843), Mill goes so far as to assert that "when Ethology shall be 
thus prepared, practical education will be the mere transformation of those principles into 
a parallel system of precepts," suitably adapted to individual circumstances (1974, 874). 


3 Andrew Lawless explains the "[w]hen the process is complete, the directly repressive 
aspects of power can be allowed to lapse” (Lawless, 1980, 115). Lawless begins to trace the 
use of such disciplinary power in Bentham and J. S. Mill, but while he notes that “[bjoth 
men want an orderly, trustworthy individual," he lets Mill off too easily. He says that Mill 
“shies away from” Bentham's concern for instilling discipline (Lawless, pp. 115-6), but 
Mill, as we will see, carries this concern forward in his own work, although in a rather 
different way. Whereas Bentham focuses on getting the prisoner to internalize surveillance, 
Mill focuses on an educational discipline that will instill “rational self-control." 


4 He adds that the new “mechanics of power’ ... defined how one may have hold over others’ 
bodies, not only so that they may do what one wishes, but so they may operate as one 
wishes..." (1979, 138). Foucault himself later considers “technologies of the self" that 
produce different kinds of free subjects. For instance, in a late interview about 
“technologies of the self," he says that what concerns him about humanism, whether of the 
political left, right, or center, “is that it presents a certain form of our ethics as a 
universal model for any kind of freedom. | think there are more secrets, more possible 
freedoms, and more inventions in our future than we can imagine in humanism as it is 
dogmatically represented on every side of the political rainbow..." (Foucault, 1988, 15). 


5 Foucault rounds out this argument earlier in Discipline and Punish, when he notes that the 
spectacles of public execution under the old regime in France, which were aimed at 
terrorizing the people, ironically gave them an opportunity to express resistance to 
punitive power (1979, 59). He says that the spectacles became “a political danger" because 
the people often identified with "those who paid the penalty than in those rituals intended to 
show the horror of the crime and the inevitability of power..." (63). He adds: "The 
solidarity of a whole section of the population with those we would call petty offenders -- 
vagrants, faise beggars, the indigent poor, pick-pockets, receivers and dealers in stolen 
goods -- was constantly expressed: resistance to police searches, the pursuit of informers, 
attacks on the watch or inspectors... (63). 

In this context, accounts of crimes and criminals were published to promote stiff 
punishments, but they sometimes transformed the condemned man into a popular hero: 
“Against the law, against the rich, the powerful, the magistrates, ... he appeared to have 
waged a struggle with which one ail to easily identified" (67). Such outlaw-heroes are 
well-represented in U. S. popular culture, as in Woody Guthrie's ballad, “Pretty Boy Fioyd”: 
“Come gather ‘round me children, a story | will tell, of Pretty Boy Floyd an outlaw, 
Oklahoma knew him well.... As through this world | travel, as through this world i roam, | 
have never seen an outlaw, take a family from their home." 


6 This observation is one of the things that leads Maurice Cowling to claim that Mill is 
considerably less liberal than he is usually regarded as being. See Cowling, 1975. 
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Although mass communications in Mill's time were limited primarily to newspapers, his 
argument can be readily extended to include newer means of mass communication. Mill 
presents his most wide-ranging comment on the sources of social power in the course of 
discussing the French historian and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Francois Guizot’s essays 
and lectures on history. While summarizing Guizot’s view of how different forms of 
societies have been dominated by different dominant social powers (i.e., dominant groups and 
institutions), Mill outlines his own general understanding of social power: 


There are in society a number of distinct forces — of separate and independent 
sources of power. There is the general power of knowledge and cultivated 
intelligence. There is the power of religion; by which, speaking politically, is to be 
understood that of religious teachers. There is the power of military skill and 
discipline. There is the power of wealth; the power of numbers and physical forces; 
and several others might be added. Each of these, by the influence it exercises over 
society, is fruitful of certain beneficial effects; none of them is favorable to all 
kinds. There is not one of these powers which, if it could make itself absolute, and 
deprive the others of all influence except in aid of, and in subordination to, its own, 
would not show itself the enemy of some of the essential constituents of human well- 
being (1973e, 236). 


8 in “The Utility of Religion" (circa 1850-58), he connects his understanding of about “the 
powers of education” with his view that moral sentiments are not innate or intuitive, but 
are, rather, instilled through education. For instance, he examines the “temporal usefulness 
of religion” in relation to other modes of influencing character and conduct. He identifies 
early education, authority, and public opinion -- whether or not they are religiously 
inspired -- as three forms of the “power of education” due to their influence on the human 
mind. Moreover, he contends that their impact is “almost boundless” because “there is not 
one natural inclination which it is not strong enough to coerce, and if needful, to destroy by 
disuse” (1969c, 409). He defines authority here in the narrow sense of an “involuntary 
influence” that is exercised over people by “the mere belief and testimony of their fellow 
creatures..." (408). Along with early education, he says, authority exerts an “enormous 
influence... on men's conviction, on their persuasion, on their involuntary sentiments..." 
(407). Together these “two powers...operate through men's involuntary beliefs, feelings, 
and desires..." (410). 


9 As usual, though, he does not limit education to schooling since the minds of he laboring 
classes, “like those of other people, are acted upon by the whole of their social 
circumstances..." (1973c, 200). Yet, schools have a distinctive role in teaching people to 
use their minds: 


Schools for reading are but imperfect things, unless systematically united with 
schools of industry; not to improve [the laboring class] as workmen merely, but as 
human beings. It is by action that the faculties are called forth, more than by words 
-- more than at least unaccompanied by action. We want schools in which children 
of the poor should learn to use not only their hands, but their minds for the 
guidance of their hands... (202). 


10 Will is quite clear, in his Autobiography, about the extent to which this distinction 
corresponds to his recollection of his own early education. He explains: 
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Most boys or youths who have had much knowledge drilled into them, have their 
mental capacities not strengthened, but overlaid by it. They are crammed with 
mere facts, and with the opinions or phrases of other people, and these are accepted 
as a substitute for the power to form opinions of their own...Mine, however, was 
not an education of cram (1963a, 33-4). 


His father, he says, “strove to make the understanding not only go along with every step of 
the teaching, but, if possible, precede it" (/bid.). 

There is some debate about the extent to which Mill's recollection accurately reflects his 
actual experiences (cf. Carlisle, 1991: ch. 4). This issue is not so important for 
understanding Mill's education theory, but it is relevant for evaluating his theory insofar as 
we accept Mill as the model of a “free thinker." 


11 Mill returns to this theme in a fascinating letter to Charles Friend, in 1868, in which 
he discuses his view of the proper role of parents in teaching their children about religion. 
He writes: 


In regard to religion, | do not think it right either oneself to teach, or to allow anyone 
else to teach one's children, authoritatively, anything whatever that one does not 
from the bottom of one's heart & by the clearest light of one's reason, believe to be 
true.... One has most assuredly no right to incumber{sic] the reason and entangle the 
conscience of one's children, one has no right to send citizens out into the worid to 
play their various parts for or against their fellow creatures furnished with 
anything less than the most honest truth that one can give the.... 

...But | do not think that there should be any authoritative teaching at all on such 
subjects. | think parents ought to point out to their children when the children begin 
to question them, or to make observations of their own, the various opinions on such 
subjects, & what the parents themselves think the most powerful reasons for & 
against. Then, if the parents show a strong feeling of the importance of truth & also 
of the difficulty of attaining it, it seems to me that young people's minds will be 
sufficiently prepared to regard popular opinion or the opinions of those about them 
with respectful tolerance, & may be safely left to form definite conclusions in the 
course of mature life (Oct. 29, 1868, CW, 16: 1468-69, emphasis in the original). 


12 Mill also argues, however, that education for freedom must not be limited to the 
development of their narrowly analytical capacities. It must also cultivate people's moral 
and aesthetic capacities and feelings, or what he calls the “internal culture of the individual” 
-- something his own early education lacked (Mill, 1963a, 147; cf. also Mill, 1973a). 
This idea is evident in his distinction between “higher” and “lower” pleasures. In brief, 
“higher” pleasures are not "higher" in relation to some absolute standard. Instead, as he 
explains, “The test of quality ... [is] the preference felt by those who, in the opportunities 

of experience, to which must be added their habits of self-consciousness and self- 
observation ..." (1991d, 142). 


13 He also expresses this idea in his second article on Alexis de Tocqueville, in 1840: 
"...whatever can be learnt in schools is important but not all important. The main branch of 
the education of human beings is their habitual employment, which must be either their 
individual vocation, or some matter of general concern, in which they are called to take 
part"(1977, 169). Cf. also Mill, 1973c, 204. 
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14 As he says in "On Genius," "When he leaves school, does not everything which a young 
person sees or hears conspire to tell him, that it is not expected he shall think, but only that 
he shall profess no opinion on any subject different from that professed by other people?" 
(1963b, 337). 


15 Mill is curiously ambivalent, however, about the effects of despotic government. In 
Representative Government, he says that despotism -- even “[a] good despotism” -- 
enervates the active faculties of its subjects (Mill, 1991a, 239-43). Yet, in On Liberty, he 
says “despotism is a legitimate mode of government for barbarians [i.e., "those backward 
states of society in which the race itself may be considered in its nonage"], provided the end 
be their improvement, and the means justified by actualiy effecting that end” (Mill, 1991b, 
15). If, however, even a “good despotism" -- which is basically how Mill conceived of 
English colonial rule over India (cf. Representative Government, ch. 18) -- stifles people's 
capacities for self-government, his hope for an “improving” despotism for “backward” 
societies is unfounded. Mill's idea, however, is not so much confused as based upon a 
misguided conception of non-Western societies such as India as being intellectually and 
civilizationally “immature.” Moreover, he says in Representative Government that a limited 
despotism -- i.e., “observing many of the rules and restraints of constitutional government" 

-- might leave considerable room for forms of political participation, such as freedom of 
the press and public discussion, while making clear that citizens held such liberty “on 
sufferance” (Mill, 1991a, 241-2). 


16 Earlier in Representative Government, he Says: “It is not sufficiently considered how 
little there is in most men's ordinary life to give any largeness either to their conceptions 
or to their sentiments" (1991a, 254). 


17 Mill elaborates upon this point in a variety of contexts. In The Subjection of Women, for 
instance, he say that simply getting rid of the idea that “all the wider subjects of thought and 
action ... are men's business, ... the mere consciousness of woman would then have of being a 
human being like any other, entitled to pursue her own pursuits, ... alone would effect an 
immense expansion of the faculties of women..." (Mill, 1970, 222). Similarly, he says, in 
On Liberty, 


The human faculties of perception, judgment, discriminative feeling, mental 
activity, and even moral preference are exercised only in making a choice.... The 
mental and moral, like the muscular powers, are improved only by being used. 

...4e who chooses his plan for himself, employs all his faculties. He must use 
observation to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to gather materia! for 
decision, discrimination to decide, and...firmness and self-control to hold to his 
deliberate decision. And these qualities he requires and exercises exactly in 
proportion as the part of his conduct which he determines according to his own 
judgment and feeling is a large one (Mill, 1991a, 65-6). 


18 in a sense, Mill's whole conception of education for freedom entails a particular kind of 
intellectual discipline, which entails, in Maurice Cowling's words, that “[s]o far as a man 
[sic], or group, investigates the rationality, or truth, of a principle of action, he is acting 
reasonably..." (Cowling, 1975, 168). 

Gertrude Himmelfarb is one of the few commentators who have focused on Mill's explicit 
references to discipline. She does so, however, to say that there was an “other” Mill -- less 
of a radical individualist, more conservative; and less under the spell of Harriet Taylor -- 
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distinct from the Mill of On Liberty (Himmelfarb, 1990, esp. ch. 3). She also claims that it 
is this “other” Mill who “speaks to us today with special cogency” (Himmelfarb, 1963, 
xxiv). Although my purpose in this essay is not to rebut Himmelfarb, my argument shows | 
think that Mill's concern for discipline and self-discipline is fairly consistent throughout 
his writings and is closely related to his view of individuality. For discussions of Mill's 
concern with discipline that complement my analysis, see Mehta, 1990; Di Stefano, 1991, 
and Herbert, 1991, ch. 1. Cf. also Carlisle, 1991. 


19 Paul Smith points out that a similar interest in societal discipline as a way to reconcile 
individual freedom of action with public purposes was shared by such Victorian liberals as 
William Gladstone. Gladstone once spoke of civic institutions as a “comprehensive system of 
discipline," for subordinating individual actions to broader public purposes (Smith, 1989: 
726, quoting Gladstone from H. C. G. Matthew, Gladstone, 1867-1874 [1986], p. 26). 
Gladstone conceived of such public responsibilities, moreover, in terms of his view of 
religious responsibilities (cf. Smith, pp. 726ff). 


20 An striking example is the fairly common belief that homosexuality is "immoral" and 
“deviant,” so that gays, lesbians, and bi-sexuals need to “learn” (or be “taught") to exercise 
better self-discipline -- or be more roundly disciplined by others -- to suppress their 
"immoral" desires. 


21 In a essay, “Remarks on Mr. Fitzroy's Bill for the More Effectual Prevention of Assaults 
on Women and Children" (1853), which J. S. Mill says is primarily the work of Harriet 
Taylor Mill (it is, however, included in his Collected Works), the Mills discuss criminal 
justice as “one of the chief instruments of moral education of the people," especially “the 
lowest classes..." (Mill and Mill, 1984, 106-7). “Its lessons of justice," they say, 
overstating their case, 


are of the utmost importance for good or ill; for they take effect upon that part of the 
population which is unreached by any other moralizing influences, or on which 
others have been tried, and have failed of their effect. The lessons ... it cannot fail of 
teaching impressively. The man who is brought, or who knows himself likely to be 
brought, to answer for his conduct at the bar of justice, cannot slight or despise the 
notions of right and wrong ... which he there finds prevailing” (/bid.). 


22 He says, in “Nature”: 


... [T]he commonest self-control for one's own benefit -- that of sacrificing a 
present desire to a distant object or a general purpose which is indispensable for 
making the actions of the individual accord with his own notions of the individual 
good; even this is most unnatural to the undisciplined human being; as may be seen 
by the long apprenticeship which children serve to it...(1969b, 395). 


In addition, he says that the “unnatural” character of self-discipline is apparent not only in 
the long tutelage of children, but also in 


the very imperfect manner in which it is acquired by persons born to power, whose 
will is seldom resisted, and by all who have been early and much indulged; and in the 
marked absence of the quality in savages, in soldiers and sailors, and in a somewhat 
less degree in nearly the whole of the poorer classes in this and many other countries 
(/bid., emphasis added). 
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23 Mill also reiterates this point in Book VI of A System of Logic, where he reprints this 
very passage and later adds the following comments: 


as the strongest propensities of uncultivated or half-cultivated human nature ... 
evidently tend in themselves to disunite mankind.... [Social existence is only 
possible by a disciplining of those more powerful propensities, which consists in 
subordinating them to a common system of opinions (Mill, 1957b, 117). 


24 Durkheim says that human nature “cannot be itself unless it is disciplined. If we judge it 
essential that natural inclinations be held within certain bounds, it is not because they seem 
bad, or because they would deny the right to gratification; it is because otherwise such 
natural inclinations could have no hope of the satisfaction they deserve" (Durkheim, 1972: 
112). This is a good summary of Mill's utilitarian position, except that Mill does not speak 
of “natural inclinations." On Mill and Durkheim, see Herbert, 1991: ch. 1. 


25 The more ordinary people, he says, “are generally without either opinions or feelings of 
home growth, or properly their own..." (Mill, 1991b, 68). Mill does not believe that this 
dichotomy is inevitable, however. 


26 Harriet Taylor Mill and J. S. Mill, in their article about assaults on women and children 
(see n. 21), provide an interesting gloss on Mill's general point: “There is diversity of 
opinion about what is morally good, but there ought to be none about what is atrociously 
wicked. Whatever else may be included in the education of the people, the very first 
essential of it is to unbrutalise them..." (Mill and Mill, 1984, 108). 


27 Mill makes this point in “Coleridge,” when he includes among the things that can build a 
feeling of allegiance between a people and their government (along with "a common God or 
gods,” certain persons, laws, and ancient liberties or ordinances) the feeling that “may 
attach itself to the principles of individual liberty and political equality..." (1969a, 134). 


28 in this regard, learning the meaning of such concepts as “right,” “wrong,” "justice," and 
“injustice” is a precondition for the capacity to freely scrutinize received notions regarding 
what is “right,” “wrong,” “just,” or “unjust.” Overall, Mill's view is similar to Durkheim's 
idea that individuals must become sufficiently disciplined to obey moral rules, but freedom 


requires that morality not be inculcated in such a way as to be beyond criticism or 
reflected thought, the primary agents of all change. Even while they conform, men 
must take account of what they are doing; and their conformity must not be pushed to 
the point where it completely subjugates the intellect. Thus, it does not follow frorn a 
belief in the need for discipline that it must be blind and slavish (Durkheim, 1972, 
113). 


29 Elsewhere, he says the general problem of liberal government is “how to establish a 
scheme in which [the] different modes of integrating individuals within society and its 
englobing political order can be co-ordinated ... [and can be] render[ed] 
governable"(Burchell, 1991, 144, emphasis in the original). 
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30 Mill reiterates this point in Representative Government. "...[A]ny education,” he says, 
“which aims at making human beings other than machines, in the long run makes them claim 
to have the control of their own actions" (1991a, 243). 


31 Cf. Riley, 1994. | develop this point in article on “Mill's Conception of Economic 
Freedom" (unpublished). 


32 The co-operative principle represents the fullest expression of this idea since, as Mill 
conceives it, since it would extend the “democratic spirit" into large enterprises, on equal 
terms, to “all who participate in their productive employment." No one who shares in the 
work done by these firms would be free to do anything he or she wanted to do, but everyone 
would gain a share in the freedom of self-government insofar as everyone would be given a 
voice in managing the economic institutions that govern their work lives (1985, 133-40). 


33 Mill's references to the so-called “dangerous classes" deserves a more extended 
treatment, but | will offer a brief introduction. He uses the term "delinquents" in this way 
in the footnote to the 1867 and 1872 editions of An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy that | quoted earlier regarding his ideas about punishment. Responding to a critic 
of his argument in On Liberty that people cannot be rightfully punished for their own good, 
he says that it is a perversion of his doctrines to claim that he means “that children not be 
punished for their own good ... that parents, and even the magistrates, when dealing with that 
class of delinquents, are not entitled to constitute themselves judges of the delinquents good 
.... Did | not expressly leave open, as similar to the case of children, that of adult 
communities which are still in the infantine stage of development?" (Mill, 1979, 459n, 
emphasis added). Note that he is placing “delinquents” and “barbarians” -- those from 
“backward states of society” -- in the same category of those who are not yet “capable of 
being improved by free and equal discussion” (Mill, 1991b, 15). 

Mill also gives an indication who he includes among laborers of “iow moral qualities" (in 
Principles) in several other writings. For instance, in his early “Notes on the Newspapers" 
(1834), he says -- while discussing the problem of working men squandering their 
incomes at beer-houses -- that he, as much as anyone, detests, “the selfishness with which 
the demoralized and brutal part of the working population squander their earning on the 
separate debaucheries, leaving their families in want” (Mill, 1982, 234). In testimony he 
gave to the Royal Commission of 1870, on the Administration of the Contagious Disease Acts, 
he refers to “the criminal and vicious classes, the dangerous classes,” when he answers a 
question about evidence that the Acts have had the effect of “raising the lowest and most 
demoralised portion” of the class “of common prostitutes" (He insists that any such effect is 
part of a broader “process, not applicable specifically to prostitution, but ... to the 
dangerous classes altogether...") (Mill, 1984, 366). He also refers in this context to “the 
destitute classes" (/bid.) and, in The Subjection of Women, he discusses domestic violence 
against women by men “of the most naturally brutal and morally uneducated part of the 
lower classes..." (Mill, 1970, 176; see also 163-4). 

It should be noted, however, that he tends to consider working class “immoralities" 
within the context of circumstances that have “render[ed] them immoral": "...[W]e have," 
he says, “surrounded a whole people with circumstances which, unless they are angels, must 
render them immoral..." (Mill, 1982, 213, Mill's emphasis). These circumstances include 
a variety of conditions that have disempowered them, and “placed them rendered them in a 
position in which none of the ordinary motives to good conduct can act upon them..." (/bid.). 
He makes the same basic point in The Subjection of Women (cf. Mill. 1970, 176). 
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34 Mill considers the latter possibility in his articles on Ireland and Irish peasants. After 
saying that intended lessons about industry, prudence, and respect for law will be of little 
use in teaching the peasants “if everything which the peasant, throughout life, sees and 
hears, tells him, in much more intelligible language than yours, that he has nothing to gain 
by industry or prudence, and everything to lose by submitting to the law," he adds: “Nothing 
that you can say will alter the state of his mind, only something that you can do. Make it his 
interest to be industrious and prudent, and engage his interest on the side of the law. And if 
you have inveterate habits of the contrary description to overcome, there is more need of 
presenting the motives which tend to correct those habits..." (CW, 24: 955, quoted in 
Carlisle, 1991: 147). Mill tends to fluctuate, however, between being overly sanguine 
about the ease of breaking through such barriers to communication, on the one hand, and 
blaming poor, powerless, or culturally unfamiliar people for their “ inveterate habits." 


35 Gates's point is that “race” -- signifying irreducible difference -- is used to talk about 
differences that are better understood in terms of in culture, language, religion, or the 
historical effects of past “racial” discriminations. This is why | have put “racial” in scare 
quotes. 


36 | say so-called “Caucasians” because this term, which eventually gained currency as a 
racial designation for people ranging across Europe and northern Africa, seems to have 
played a role in practices of racial othering. It was coined in the 1780s by Johann 
Blumenbach with reference to Mount Caucasus, “both because [he explains] its 
neighborhood, and especially its southern slope, produces the most beautiful race of men, | 
mean the Georgian; and because all physiological reasons converge to this, that in that 
region, if anywhere, it seems we ought with the greatest probability to place the 
autochthones of mankind" (Blumenbach, 1950, 36). Blumenbach's idea that Caucasians are 
the “primeval type” of human beings (/bid.) is now discredited. 


37 Mill is not completely of such racialist reasoning. For instance, in an essay on the work 
of the French historian Michelet, he comments on Michelet's emphasis on the significance of 
“Race” as a “moving force ... [in] human affairs,” follows: "... [Ojthe great influence of Race 
in the production of national character, no reasoning inquirer can now doubt." Then, 
regarding a number of purported similarities between the Irish and the French, he asks, 
“To what, except their Gaelic blood, can we ascribe all this similarity between populations, 
the whole course of whose national history has been so different?" (Mill, 1973f, 145). Yet, 
while Mill seems to accept the racialist view that there are distinct races, he actually 
challenges expressly racist writers like Thomas Carlyle, based on a belief in the 
fundamental equality of the "races." Thus, he responds to an essay by Carlyle ("Occasional 
Discourse on the Negro Question,” 1850) by insisting that if Carlyle had applied principles 
of “analytical examination" to his subject, to understand “the laws of the formation of 
character, he would have escaped the vulgar error of imputing every difference which he 
finds among human beings to an original difference of nature" (Mill, "The Negro Question,” 
Fraser's Magazine 47, Jan. 1850, p. 29, quoted in Hall, 1992, 274). 

On the distinction between racialism and racism, see K. A. Appiah, 1993, ch. 2. 


38 A broader danger here, as Diana Coole expresses it, is that basing a conception of the 
“free self" on such a standard of rational conduct “would subdue [the self's] passions, 
emotions, body and dreams; its madness, instincts, intuitions and fantasies in the name of 
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self-mastery. In other words, the free self is construed as one that suppresses its own | 
opacity and ‘otherness’; that which is nonrational within itself" (Coole, 1993, 93). 


39 | have specified the working class here because members of the privileged classes would 
have a vested interest (and , therefore, presumably a “rational’ interest in some sense) in 
maintaining the status quo. 


40 | am not so sure that Rorty would reject my criticisms, but his distinctions are 
instructive for the broader problem of liberal governments evading the challenge of Mill's 
liberalism. 


41 Paul Willis, focusing on England, says that the “failure” of English working class kids to 
adopt the kind of educational ethic that could (conceivably) take them out of the working 
class, is partly a paradoxical form of cultural resistance along the way of eventually “taking 
on ... subordinate roles in Western capitalism" (Willis, 1981, 3). 


42 Regarding the impact of differences of “class culture" in England, Willis says that this 
class culture “comprises experiences, relationships, and ensembles of systematic types of 
relationship which not only set particular 'choices' and ‘decisions’ at particular times, but 

structure, really and experientially, how these ‘choices' come about and are defined in the 
first place" (Willis, 1981, 1). 


43 He also says that the “only real hindrance" to everyone attaining such mental cultivation 
is "the present wretched education and wretched social arrangements..." (Mill, 1991d, 
144). 


44 Rose is quoting John Rajchman, Truth & Eros: Foucault, Lacan, and the question of 
ethics(New York: Routledge, 1991), 191. For a similar argument, see also Foucault, 1981. 


45 Thus, he says that "[t]he only freedom that deserves the name, is that of pursuing our 
own good in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede 
their efforts to obtain it" (1991b, 17). 


46 in a similar vein, he says that it is desirable, due to how the “tyranny of opinion ... [has 
made] eccentricity a reproach, ... that peopie should be eccentric” (Mill, 1991b, 74). Yet, 
even hereQuestions arise about the limitations of Mill's celebration of diversity. For 
instance, E. S. Turner, reviewing a new book on “eccentrics” -- in which he quotes from the 
same passage by Mill -- says, “If nothing else ... [the author's] illustrate the rule that 
eccentricity is most readily indulged on a substantial income. The working classes ... rarely 
had time to be eccentric” (E. S. Turner, Crazy but Cheerful” [review of D. Weeks & J. 
James, Eccentrics], Times Literary Supplement, Mar 24, 1995, p. 29). It would be 
instructive to pursue this observation by contrasting “eccentricity” among the more 
privileged classes with hig “delinquency” among the poor. 


47 Earlier, he says, “Human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to do 
the work prescribed for it, but a machine, which requires to grow and deveiop itself on all 
sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces which make it a living thing” (1991b, 
66). Mill's metaphors of growth and development convey a conception of a core self that 
distinguishes his view of the social construction of selves considerably from that of 
Foucault: while Foucault steers clear of any notion of a “core” self, aside from the 
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self/subject as a potential agent of resistance, Mill regards human beings as bundles of 
capacities, including potentialities for reasoning, freedom, judgment, and creativity, that 
unfold, or fail to unfold, in relation to their educations as mediated by “laws of association." 
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Is th lati 
the Good? 


George Parkin Grant was born at Toronto in 1918. After 
completing his undergraduate education at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ontario and graduate studies in theology at Oxford 
England, he joined the department of philosophy at Dalhousie 
University in Halifax, Nova Scotia where he taught from 1947 - 
1960. In 1961, he moved to McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ontario where he was chairman of the department of religion. In 
1980, Grant returned to Dalhousie where he was appointed Killam 
Professor, holding a joint position in the departments of political 
science and classics. He died in Halifax in 1988, having completed 
a small, but quite influential humber of books in his lifetime. 
His most famous book, Lament for a Nation is a study of the failure 
of Canadian nationalism to shape Canada’s economic and culture 
future. His books English-Speaking Justice published in 1974, and 
a previously published book Philosophy in a Mass Age criticize the 


moral and metaphysical reasoning of modernity from the standpoint 
of Platonism and Christianity. 


After having reflected on the writings of modern thinkers from 
Francis Bacon to Sigmund Freud, Grant was drawn inexorably towards 
agreeing with Heidegger that "technique is the metaphysic of the 
age.™ But while agreeing with Heidegger that tehcnological 
rationality governs the judgments people make in both practical and 
theoretical life, Grant did not accept Heidegger’s reasons for why 
technological rationality had developed in western history as it 
did. For example, Grant did not think that philosophy must return 
to the knowledge of the pre-Socratic philosophers in order to 
rediscover that which is true; he defended Plato and Gospels on the 
basis that the true is fully and completely revealed in their 
account of the Good. 


My paper attempts to develop Grant’s account of Plato’s Good. 
Grant, following Plato, takes the search for the Good to be the 
central task of all humans, and therefore the source and end of all 
reasoning and moral life which might escape the charge of 
technological rationality. By relying mainly on Grant’s essay 
"Justice and Technology™’, I try to shed some light on why Grant 
considered Heidegger’s call "to think beyond ‘technology in this 
night of the world" misguided in its attempt to move thinking away 
from all that is good in Plato, and towards something which is much 
more dangerous, that is an ontology which excludes "the one things 


* George Parkin Grant, Lament for a Nation (Ottawa: Carleton 
University Press, 1986[1965]), p. ix. 


*George Parkin Grant, "Justice and Technology", Theology and 
Technology, edited with introducation by Carl Mitcham and Jim Grote 
(Lanham: University Press of America, 1984). 
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needful -- namely, justice in its full and demanding purity".’ For 
my part, the clash between Grant’s account of Plato’s metaphysics 
and Heidegger’s account of Plato’s ontology is quite interesting 
from the standpoint of post-modern readings of Plato. 


The subject of this paper is George Parkin Grant’s account of 
Plato’s “Idea of the Good" as it is described in the central books 
of the Republic. Grant talks about Platonic metaphysics as a 
"language of the Good" in conscious and direct opposition to the 
Heideggerian ontological treatment of those same passages which he 
finds, for reasons that shall be examined, completely inadequate. 
Grant considered the account of the Idea of the Good, as it is 
given in this dialogue and other dialogues, to be such a compelling 
description of that true reality in which all knowledge and love 
has its source, that all of his work bears witness to this fact, 
even when he takes up contemporary political issues of justice. 


This paper is divided into three parts. After a cursory 
summary of the central passages in the Republic which are of 
concern for Grant, there follows a brief summary of Heidegger’s 
critique of Platonic ontology as it can be found in his essay 
"Plato’s Doctrine of Truth", and finally Grant’s response. Grant 
found this particular example of Heidegger’s work most distressing 
because he considered him to be the most profound student of 
philosophy in the twentieth century and the greatest philosopher 
of technology. Yet, he also considered Heidegger to be dangerously 
confused about the Platonic understanding of goodness and justice. 


The Id ibed in t} 


First let me address the passages in the Republic which are 
important to Grant’s account of Plato. These are the passages 
which refer to the Ideas and in particular the Idea of the Good. 
Although I am well aware that there is no general agreement among 
scholars about the proper interpretation that should be placed upon 
either the theory of the Forms or upon the Idea of the Good, I 
examine these passages in a very elementary manner, simply to set 
the stage for the interpretive debate which divides Grant from 
Heidegger. 


Socrates argues that it is with the eye of the Soul, rather 
than the bodily eye that the philosopher comes to discover that 
true reality which is the Forms or Ideas. In Book VI of the 
Republic Socrates describes the Forms as the unchanging source of 
wisdom. They give true knowledge rather than opinion, they show 
men beauty instead of ugliness, and give them sight, instead of 
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leaving them blind and crooked (Republic 506c-d).* It is possible 
to assert and to distinguish in speech, Socrates says to Glaucon 
and Adeimantus, the many things of which the world is composed. Yet 
the ability to distinguish between those things which are fair and 
good and those which are not comes from a higher knowledge: 


And we also assert that there is a fair itself, a good itself, 
and so on for all the things that we then set down as many. 
Now, again, we refer them to one idea of each as though the 
idea were one; and we address it as that which really is 


(Republic 507b). 


These things called ideas which are true reality (that which really 
is) are said to be intellected rather than seen, understood rather 
than sensed. Thus, Socrates states that knowledge of true reality 
belongs to the intellect rather than to the senses, as the latter 
can distinguish quite clearly between the many but are incapable 
of identifying their unifying nature or form. 


Socrates draws an analogy between a triangle which might be 
visibly seen in nature, say a triangular-shaped rock or a triangle 
drawn in the sand, and the geometrical triangle which is understood 
by the mathematical calculation of its angles, in order to provide 
a more easily comprehensible example for his interlocutor, Glaucon. 
While the geometers, Socrates points out, use "visible forms" and 
"make their arguments about them", they, in fact, think at the same 
time about the geometrical triangles, making "the arguments for the 
sake of the square itself and the diagonal itself not for the sake 
of the diagonal they draw, and likewise with the rest." This is 
because they understand that the artifacts which they are 
investigating are merely the shadows and images of those things 
which they are really seeking and which can be found in no other 
place than in thought (Republic 510d-e). 


Socrates asserts that intellect may come to know the ideas 
through dialectic. Moving from hypothesis to hypothesis, weighing 
the merit of each in turn, the soul is said to use these different 
beginning points to understanding as "steppingstones' and 
springboards -- in order to reach what is free from hypothesis at 
the beginning of the whole (Republic 511b)." When the soul has 
grasped this whole which is the beginning and end of all 
hypotheses, the soul may now understand that which was only sensed 
prior to having questioned "opinion". 


At the very culmination of dialectical knowledge, Socrates 
states, there is an Idea which governs all the other forms, and 
which can be glimpsed (although not known in the same ways as the 


* All quotations from the Republic are from: Plato, Republic, 
translated with notes and an interpretive essay by Allan Bloom (New 
York: Basic Books, 1968). 
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other ideas or forms) called the Idea of the Good. This Idea of 
the Good is the "greatest study", beside which all other knowledge 
is without worth (Republic 505a). As it is difficult to know in 
itself, it is quite beyond Socrates’ ability to describe (Republic 
506d-e). So Socrates tells Glaucon and Adeimantus that they must 
be content with knowing it through analogy. In this analogy, 
Socrates states, the Good is like the sun in the sky, and in order 
to explain that particular statement, he makes the following 
argument. The sun in the sky is the author of the light. Light 
is very important because it acts as a yoke between the eyes and 
the things which can be seen with the eyes. "Surely", Socrates 
states: 


.--when sight is in the eyes and the man possessing them tries 
to make use of it, and color is present in what is to be seen, 
in the absence of a third class of thing whose nature is 
specifically directed to this very purpose, you know that the 
sight will see nothing and the colors will be unseen (Republic 
507d-e). 


The source of light is the sun, and when the eyes recognize this 
they come to recognize the sun as the cause of what they are able 
to see. The sun, Socrates states, is an “offspring of the good"; 
it is like it. It was begot by the good "in a proportion with 
itself: as the good is in the intelligible region with respect to 
intelligence and what is intellected, so the sun is in the visible 
region with respect to sight and what is seen. (Republic 508b-c)." 


The Good, Socrates teaches Glaucon and Adeimantus, is not the 
sun, but it has some of the same characteristics as the sun. The 
major distinction lies in the fact that the Sun exists for the 
bodily eye, while the Good exists for the sake of the eye of the 
soul. It is in the light of the Good, the reader is told, that the 
soul comes to see the ideas, those things which truly are. As the 
Sun is the cause of what is seen, so it is that the Good is the 
cause of what is known, of knowledge and truth (Republic 508e). 
As the Good is the author or cause of knowledge and truth, so it 
is that the Ideas on which it sheds its light, can be known. 
Therefore, Socrates states in a passage which is central to Grant’s 
interpretation of this entire book, that one may say of the Good 
that the power to be known exists in things as a consequence of the 
Good, and that the Good gives to things their very being and 
existence; 


---Say not only being known is present in things known as a 
consequence of the good, but also existence and being are in 
them besides as a result of it (Republic 509b). 


Hence it follows that the Good is the author or cause of knowledge 
and truth, yet is not a being itself. It is “beyond being, 
exceeding it in dignity and power (Republic 509b)." 
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It is in the light of the Good, a light which sustains both 
knower and known in their very being and existence, that the truth 
is made manifest. For this reason, the Idea of the Good is 
frequently taken to be central to Plato’s metaphysical teaching 
about the true reality of being, as well as the basis of his 
(epistemological) account of how the soul comes to know true 
reality. The Idea of the Good plays two roles which distinguish it 
from ordinary forms. It is, in the first place, the end and 
fulfillment of wisdom, and in the second place something which 
plays an active role in the world, by causing and sustaining life. 


What drives the soul towards seeking the Ideas or Forms, and 
in particular the Idea of the Good? Socrates addresses this 
particular question, about the soul’s search for truth in the 
famous allegory of the Cave (Republic 514a-518d). It is said here, 
that the natural condition of the soul, before having been freed 
from the tyranny of opinion, is akin to the condition of a cave- 
dweller, who can see only by the light of a fire burning above and 
behind his head. Chained to his place in the cave, his experience 
of the world is governed by the shadows cast by puppets which are 
carried by men on a road on the wall of the cave situated above his 
head. The prisoner is completely ignorant of the men and the 
puppets and in this state of illusion he holds "that the truth is 
nothing other than the shadows of artificial things (Republic 
515c). Thus, the prisoner, if released from his chains, can only 
be astonished to discover that what he had taken to be reality was 
in fact an illusion; sense knowledge is but a steppingstone to true 
knowledge. 


When the prisoner is in fact released, Socrates states that 
his soul’s disorientation and distress would become even greater 
if "someone dragged him away from there by force along the rough, 
steep, upward way and didn’t let him go before he had dragged him 
out into the light of the sun (Republic 515e)." In the light of 
the sun outside of the cave, "wouldn’t he have his eyes full of 
its beam and be unable to see even one of the things now said to 
be true?" (Republic 516a) Making out at first shadows, and then 
the "phantoms of the human beings and the other things in water; 
and, later, the things themselves" he would eventually grow 
accustomed to the light of the stars at night and the sun at day. 
Finally, he would recognize that the sun is the source of the 
seasons and years, the "steward of all things in the visible place" 
and the cause of those things which he had previously seen 


(Republic 516a-c). 


The ascent out of the cave is an epistemological ascent; it 
is the allegory of the education of a soul, its gradual ability to 
behold the eternal truths of life and to leave error and falsehood 
behind. Socrates states that the entire soul turns in this 
process, so indicating that education is not like "putting sight 
into blind eyes", but rather releasing an ability to see already 
inherent in those eyes. The whole soul must be turned around "from 
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that which is coming into being" until it is able to endure looking 
at what is (Republic 518c). In this education, the soul turns 
toward the good through the flowering of an already indwelling 
power in the soul. 


True knowledge is said to belong to those who know the Ideas 
because the latter are the universal form of those things which 
are initially sensed. The forms are said to be governed by the 
Idea of the Good, which is itself impossible to describe. Thus, 
Socrates confines his discussion of the Good and the Forms to 
allegory and analogy, as neither experience of the world, nor the 
categories of language which emerge out of our experience can 
adequately explain the source and nature of being and truth as it 
is in itself. Thus, Plato in giving his account of the operations 
of the Good, left much room for dispute about what the source of 
being and becoming is in itself. 


Heidegger on Plato’s Doctrine of Truth 


Again, as with the foregoing account of the central passages 
of the Republic, I can only give an elementary account of 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato. Sidestepping any debates 
within Heideggerian scholarship about the evolution of his views 
on Plato, I will address myself to some passages which interested 
and challenged George Grant, in particular those passages on Plato 
which are found in Heidegger’s essay "Plato’s Doctrine of the 
Truth." 


Heidegger interprets Plato to have said that the reality or 
"being" of a thing is uncovered by a study of essence rather than 
existence. This is, in his opinion, what Plato means when he 
states that we know the "“idea" of a thing (its universal 
characteristics) rather than its manifestation as a particular 
thing: 


According to Plato, if man did not have these ideas before 
his gaze as the respective “outward appeance" of things, 
living creatures, men, numbers, and the gods, then he would 
never be able to perceive this or that particular thing as a 
house, as a tree, or as a god.‘ 


To further support of this interpretation, he points out that Plato 
uses the Greek word eidos to describe the most rational 
characteristic of a thing, a word normally translated as "idea" 


> Martin Heidegger, "Plato’s Doctrine of Truth", in Philosophy 
in the Twentieth Century, vol 2, ed with Introductions by William 
Barrett and Henry D. Aiken, (New York: Random House, 1962), pp.251- 
269. 


* Martin Heidegger, "Plato’s Doctrine of Truth", p. 254. 
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and which he translates as "outward appearance."’ Thus, Plato 
appears to Heidegger to have placed the reality of a thing in its 
essence or outward appearance, making the “outward appearance" 
our access to being, or the thing in itself. 


As Heidegger takes Plato to say that the "being" of a thing 
is present to us when its "idea" is present and visible, so he also 
takes Plato to say that each being is present to us through its 
"essence." "Being, then, for Plato", he writes, "has its real 
essence in its what." As essence and existence are separate 
conceptual perspectives used to identify different aspects of the 
same thing, it appears to Heidegger that Plato connects the "idea" 
or "being" of a thing to its essence, thus denying the knowability 
of the existing aspect of a thing. When, Heidegger claims, 
Platonic ontology separated essence or "idea" from existence, it 
rent our conceptual knowledge of a thing in two, separating our 
knowledge of things as essence from our knowledge (or experience) 
of things as "existent." It is Heidegger’s attempt to re-introduce 
discussion of the "existent" into philosophy that marks him as an 
existentialist, and which informs his criticism of Plato. 


The upshot of Platonic ontology is, according to Heidegger, 
the obscuring of truth (Being of beings). Through Plato, the 
"unhidden" (aletheia) was obscured from all recognition by the fact 
that it was "conceived primarily and solely as what is perceived 
in the act of perceiving the idea."* Heidegger translates the Greek 
word aletheia as the "unhidden", a word generally translated as 
truth. He does this because of the presence of the a-privative at 
the beginning of the word which gives credence to his view of truth 
as uncovering. In other words, by defining truth in this way, he 
claims that Plato limited knowledge to what can be uncovered in the 
act of knowing, as it is defined by the doctrine of the "ideas." 
When Plato tells us to direct our attention to the "ideas" in the 
Republic if we want to know what really is, he draws our perception 
of truth toward the perception of the "idea" alone. Thus, from the 
Heideggerian standpoint, Plato’s account of being and truth 
obscures our ability to ground reason in existence. 


If beings are only known through their essence without 
reference to existence then reasoning is "enframed."* Put simply, 


"Heidegger uses the word "enframed" to describe this particular 
aspect of intellectual reasoning in other essays, but conceptually 
it applies to what is being said here. See: Martin Heidegger, "The 


Question Concerning Technology" in The Question Concerning 
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if it is the case that Plato teaches that we can only reason about 
"ideas," and "ideas" give us access to being only through the way 
they present themselves to us in their “outward form" or essence, 
then knowing Being is confined to a particular way of reasoning or 
"seeing." As Heidegger points out, "seeing" or reasoning is simply 
"hitched to the ‘relation’ to seeing, and is ‘relative’ to this." 


When Heidegger examines Plato’s claim that the Idea of the 
Good performs the role of the "yoke" which links that which is 
known with the knower he makes the following observations. If the 
Idea of the Good assists in making things useful and beneficial to 
us, it is because it induces everything to show itself by giving 
beings the light that allows their essence to shine forth in their 
outward appearance. He states that the Good is made analogous to 
the sun because it too is "really phenomenal, that which is most 
apparent in its shining."”’ The Idea of the Good is merely the 
light of essence in things, it has no greater ability than any 
other idea to reveal aletheia or truth, it merely governs the other 
"ideas" in their outward appearance. The Good is not that truth 
or Being which underlies everything because it too is an "idea", 
i.e. the subject of rational investigation alone. In Heidegger’s 
words, aletheia “comes under the yoke of the idea."’ Thus the 
inquiry into unhiddenness is "shifted to the way outward appearance 
manifests itself and with that to the associated ability to see: 
to what is right and the correctness of seeing." 


Plato made the inquiry into truth, Heidegger claims, the same 
as the inquiry into correctness, and this was a fatal mistake for 
the future of western philosophy. After Plato, truth is sought on 
the basis of its correspondence to rational categories, thus 
obscuring in the name of "correctness" our ability to recognize 
that which is unhidden. What emerges from Platonic philosophy is 
an increasing reliance on the reasoning power of the individual to 
define and measure what is true. In Plato’s account of the 
reasoning that undergirds inquiry into the highest Idea, Heidegger 
finds the model for much philosophy that follows. He points to 
Aristotle, who wrote in Metaphysics (e,4,10276, 25sq.) that the 
"false and the true are not in the act itself...but in the 
understanding." This he takes to be another way of stating the 
Platonic account of truth as correctness. Nor is the work of St 


Technology, translated with an introduction by William Lovitt(New 
York: Harper and Row, 1977), esp. p.20. 


* Martin Heidegger, "Plato’s Doctrine of Truth", p.262. 
263. 

“4 Ibid., p.265. 

Ibid. 
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Thomas Aquinas immune from this fault. Heidegger quotes the 
Questiones de veritate (qu.1, art.4, resp) where Thomas stated that 
"truth is really met with in the human or in the divine 
understanding." And finally Descartes, he claims, sharpens the 
insight when he states that "Truth or falsehood in the real sense 
cannot be anywhere else except in the understanding alone (Regulae 
ad_directionem ingenii, Reg VII, Opp X, 396)." * Each of these 
insights, in Heidegger’s opinion, follows quite naturally from 
Plato’s attempt to relate truth to the essence of things, and had 
the inevitable result of increasingly limiting the philosophical 
understanding of Being to judgements about whether a proposition 
is correct or not, on the basis of our own intellectual categories, 
our “enframing". 


In summary, Plato’s philosophy priviledges the supersensuous 
over the sensuous.” This, in Heidegger’s opinion, is a great 
problem because it makes mankind’s central characteristic 
‘rationality’, a bad rationality which priviledges the intellectual 
side of human nature over the artistic side, and reasoning over 
poetry. As Heidegger said, no "attempt to found the essence of 
unhiddenness in ‘reason,’ in ‘spirit,’ in ‘thinking,’ in the 
‘logos,’ in any kind of ‘subjectivity’ can ever deliver the essence 
of unhiddenness."” 


Grant contra Heidegger 


While there is not a great difference between Grant and 
Heidegger as to the importance of seeking the principle which links 
human thought to that which truly is, they are in disagreement 
about whether or not the Good is in fact able to yoke the known to 
the knower and furthermore whether it is that principle which 
governs being. Grant found Heidegger’s interpretion of Plato very 
troubling because it construes Platonic philosophy such that 
Plato’s doctrine of the Ideas, and in particular his description 
of the Idea of the Good leads to a narrow rationalism. In Grant’s 
account, Plato gives a full account of what it is to love and 
pursue the Good, not an ontology. 


In the philosophy of Plato, George Grant thought that he had 
discovered a single, if complex truth -- that metaphysics and 
ethics were held by Plato to be united: 


What I find most perfect in Plato is that there is a total 
union in his thought of what is in lesser philosophers either 
completely separated or part of which is not present. That 


* Martin Heidegger, "Plato’s Doctrine of Truth", pp. 266-267. 


* Ibid., pp.268-9. 
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is he combines in a staggering unity the cosmological approach 
with the ethical-religious approach. What I mean by these is 
the following: the cosmological approach [begins with] the 
question, "What is the nature of the universe -- What is real, 
and how can I know it is real?"....O0n the other hand the 
ethical-religious approach starts from the question, "How 
shall I live? What is worth doing? To what shall I pay my 
allegiance and reverence [?] How shall I find happiness?” 


It was Grant’s considered opinion that Plato’s great contribution 
to philosophy lay in his ability to give a compelling and profound 
explanation for why goodness is eternal, unchanging and beyond 
being, and why we need to pay great attention to it if we are to 
attain to that condition when the "I" or ego (self-interest) is 
suspended for the sake of the other -- a condition which he takes 
Plato to have made the central condition of justice.” "Socrates", 
he wrote, "said that it is better to suffer injustice than to 
inflict it (Crito 49b-e; Gorgias 474b.ff.)."” To Grant, the 
Platonic texts teach unequivocally that those (like Socrates) who 
seek the Good are also capable of great virtue. Thus, he 
concluded, without seeking the Good the ego cannot be suspended in 
recognition of what is fitting for us, and without recognition of 
what is fitting for us there can be no justice, no recognition of 
the needs of others. 


This interpretation turns on the phrase that the Good is 
beyond being. If the “good is beyond being (Republic 509b)", then 
it is eternal, unchanging and quite impervious to our intellectual 
attempts to place value upon it. Grant does not think that Plato 
leaves any room for someone to misinterpret the Good as a product 
of the intellect. The Good is not something that we define, but 
something that defines us, and it exists in complete independence 
of the values that we place upon it because it is beyond the Ideas 
and sensate knowledge. To speak of the Good is to speak of what 
ultimately and most truly "is". That is not to say that the Good 
is inaccessible because it is irrational, but rather because it is 
beyond being and becoming and is eternal, it escapes our attempts 
at logic and philosophy, although it is the principle of 
intelligibility itself. Hence, Plato speaks of our knowledge of 
the Ideas as if they are illuminated by the Good, not of the nature 
of the Good itself (Republic 505a, 506d, 508e). 


Ibid. 
” George Parkin Grant, unpublished notebooks for a class on 
Simone Weil, McMaster University 1975-76. 
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Grant calls Plato’s account of the Good "agnostic."* The 
Platonic Good lies outside the grasp and control of the human 
intellect. But such a view does raise the question of why, if the 
Idea of the Good is not a product of logos, Plato would treat it 
as the proper subject of philosophy? The answer lies in what is 
understood by Plato to be the proper understanding of a 
philosophical approach to the Good. The Good is approached by 
analogy, and by holding a careful balance between an account of 
which takes a positive form and one that takes a negative form. 
For example, in the Republic the Good is discussed analogically by 
examining the operations of the Sun which as the "offspring of the 
Good" is said to reflect the actions of the Good. Elsewhere, 
Glaucon learns that the Good is the source of being and existence, 
all of our knowing (Republic 508e-509b). He also learns that the 
Idea of the Good is the greatest study (Republic 505a). Such 
statements compose part of the positive teaching about the Good. 
However, Glaucon also is told that to approach the Good he must 
learn about the moral character of a philosopher, and that involves 
the negation of personal ambition (Republic 485-489). Glaucon’s 
love of power must be broken down for the sake of pursuing the 
Good.” Limiting his own spiritedness in the name of love of wisdom 
composes part of the negative teaching about goodness. Hence 
Socrates gives both a positive approach to the Good, and a negative 
one, in order to draw attention to the Good without speaking 
directly of it. Philosophy, in this account, is not pure 
calculation, but understanding as it belongs to someone of 
character and intellect. 


By showing the importance of both ways of approaching the Good 
in this dialogue, Grant considers Plato through Socrates, to have 
made clear that any intellectual inquiry into the Good must begin 
with the suspension of self-assertion, the suspension of ego in the 
light of the greatness of the Good. It requires dedication and 
study at the expense of self. As Plato describes the Good and our 
relation to it, it seems unlikely that it is merely a projection 
of intellect alone, as Heidegger does. It is sought by both desire 
and intellect, and the recognition of its reality is satisfying to 
the human as a whole. Because Grant thinks that Plato taught that 
the philosophic approach to the Good could not be accomplished by 
intellect alone, it is not an act of pure reason. All three parts 
of the soul work in harmony. This passage at 505d is central to 
Grant’s interpretation because it links satisfaction with knowledge 
of what is most real, showing that the need for the Good is 
imbedded in the soul. 


19 


George Parkin Grant, "Faith and the Multiversity", 


Technology and Justice (Toronto: Anansi, 1986), p. 75. 


*° George Parkin Grant, unpublished notes from his Notebook for 
a class on Simone Weil, McMaster University, 1975-76. 
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The pursuit of the Good is rooted in the very constitution of 
our being: 


---when it comes to good things, no one is satisfied with what 
is opined to be so but each seeks the things that are, and 
from here on out everyone despises the opinion (Republic 
505d). 


The moment when the soul recognizes the things that really are, is 
the same moment when the soul grasps what happiness is and why it 
cannot be achieved by self interest. The ability to distinguish 
opinion from those things that really are and false loves from true 
is a first step towards self-knowledge. We are so constituted that 
our happiness is linked to our knowledge, and our desire to know 
is apparently not a matter of chance at all, but rather a result 
of the human constitution. 


Ultimately, self-knowledge is the knowledge that our being 
intelligent and our existence are given because they are said to 
be a consequence of the Good (Republic 509b). That person who 
studies these central passages of the Republic discovers, Grant 
writes, that the Good is "not only seen (a) as the highest object 
of desire, but also (b) as the cause of knowing -- that is, that 
which makes the world intelligible and our minds intelligent -- 
and also (c) as the cause of being:"” 


What is being said in the Sun image is that the Good itself 
is both that which makes the world intelligible and the mind 
intelligent, [and] that it is the cause of knowledge and the 
highest end of desire.” 


Self-knowledge necessarily involves an education in what truly 
"is" 


The union of self-knowledge and knowledge of the Good was 
considered by Grant to have been most beautifully described in the 
allegory of the Cave where Plato describes the long struggle 
towards the Good as a great change in the very character of the 
soul (Republic 518b). Education changes the sight of the soul, 
turning it around from that which is coming into being towards that 
which is. What the philosopher learns on his journey is that there 
is no wisdom without the pain of renouncing all of his former 
opinions. The wayfarer discovers that all those opinions which 
were previously held to define oneself are now known to be wrong, 
and that what was taken to be the self is in fact only a shadow of 


* George Parkin Grant, The Beautiful and the Good, lecture for 
a course on Plato and Augustine, McMaster University, 1973. 


* George Parkin Grant, unpublished lecture on Christianity, 
given at McMaster University, 1976. 
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self. Thus noesis is described by Plato, in Grant’s opinion, as 
a moment when the ego discovers that the Good is greater than the 
self. This moment helps Grant explain the final part of the cave 
analogy when the philosopher in a conscious act of self-sacrifice 
returns to the Cave. 


This is the great difference between the tyrant and the 
philosopher. In the Republic there is a great injunction against 
tyranny of the soul, when Plato shows the most unhappy. soul to be 
that of the tyrant and the happiest to be that of the lover of the 
Good. In that opposition, one may interpret a link between the 
study of the Good and ethical behaviour, the rejection of the Good 
and destruction of the community and the self. Because the tyrant 
is unjust, nothing exists for him outside of himself except for the 
satisfaction of his passions, even to the extent of killing his own 
parents for the sake of acquiring power (Republic 574b). Without 
the knowledge of the Good there is no limit on how we should behave 
to others. When life “becomes dominated by self-serving the 
reality of otherness, in its own being, almost disappears for us."” 
Put simply, it is almost impossible to talk about "the other", or 
of the proper relation between co-existing beings in this world, 
without understanding what is fitting for them or for us. 


Quite simply, the tyrant has neither the moral character to 
recognize the being of others, nor does he have the intellectual 
knowledge which would give him this moral character. Knowing that 
the Good is the true "reality", and greater than the self is thus 
central to knowing how to treat others properly, to give them their 
due. The tyrant’s inability to love friends or family is the 
mirror image of a man without justice or goodness, character or 
understanding. 


The tyrant’s freedom is therefore illusory. His soul, always 
doing least what it wants. Always fearing for his life, he is 
bound in a prison of his own making (Republic 579b). Never freed 
from his passions he is swept to and fro by illusionary visions of 
what would make him happy. The philosopher, in contrast, is happy 
with neither the possessions nor the power desired by the tyrant. 
His freedom lies in the ability to know that that which is most 
desired is not in the world, yet goodness and beauty in the world 
is loved as its reflection. Thus, knowing that what is ultimately 
important is that he did not make himself, and that to control the 
world about him in order only to satisfy his every need would never 
be fulfilling, the philosopher discovers true freedom. Speaking of 
Plato on freedom Grant wrote: 


Whatever we are called to do or to make in this world, the 
freedom to do and to make cannot be for us the final account 
of what we are. For Plato freedom is not our essence. It is 


* George Parkin Grant, "Faith and the Multiversity", p. 38. 
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simply the liberty of indifference; the ability to turn away 
from the light we have sighted.” 


Knowing the Good and acting Justily are one thing in Grant’s Plato. 
They are also the fundamental condition of freedom. 


In arguing that truth and justice (what is fitting for us all) 
are both approached by a burning desire to love the Good, Grant 
acknowledged that he was linking the acquisition of wisdom to the 
acquisition of moral virtue and hence placing Plato at odds with 
that most basic division in modern philosophy between metaphysics 
and ethics, wherein it is thought that what we know to be 
empirically and scientifically true is different from our knowledge 
of what we "ought" to do. (Analytical philosophers have often 
expressed philosophies which combine the "is" and the "ought" as 
suffering from the ‘naturalistic fallacy’.”) But Plato unites the 
two sides of human life, knowledge and action, in the Good, and in 
so doing he places the "ought" and the "is" in reality, not in our 
perception of reality, and the acknowledgement of our given desire 
to approach the Good in our self-knowledge. 


What Grant finds most troubling about Heidegger’s account is 
the fact the Heidegger does not realize that Plato makes Goodness 
and Justice one, metaphysical knowledge and ethical action 
dependent upon each other. Heidegger explains Platonic ontology 
so that it excludes the aspect of justice and emphasizes instead 
the Ideas as product of calculation alone. Hence, Grant made so 
much of why the Good is beyond being. It allows him, in his 
interpretation of Plato, to argue that Plato did not define truth 
as the correspondence between knower and known, but the pursuit of 
the Good as the activity of the soul which seeks happiness. 


From the standpoint of Grant’s Plato, if one relies on an 
ontology which does not contain within itself an account of Justice 
as that true reality which is also called the Good, then there is 
a problem for the community. Every community depends to some 
degree on people who will act selflessly. Those who enlist to fight 
in war, for example, can be called selfless from this standpoint. 
Grant suggests that if society is guided by an ontology which 
excludes this every possibility, then what rational grounds are 
there for accepting another person’s needs as real and pressing, 
and moreover how can we talk about these needs. On what ground can 
the answering of other’s needs be justified if one can simply 
dismiss the Good? 


** George Parkin Grant, "Faith and the Multiversity", p. 75. 


** George Parkin Grant, English-Speaking Justice (Notre Dame: 
Notre Dame Press, 1985[1974]), p.22. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Christian right has been discussed as a factor in the remarkable Republican 
takeover of Congress in the 1994 elections. In Oklahoma, the transformation from four 
Democratic representatives and two Republican representatives in 1992 to five 
Republican representatives and one Democratic representative in 1994 was a huge 
switch. Many of the important decisions concerning who the various nominees for the 
congressional races would be were decided in the primaries. The candidates who 
chose to run, and the efforts of the Christian right on their behalf are the foundation that 
made the general election result in November possible. In addition, the existence of two 
distinct Christian rights, one rustic and unable to cope with the realities of 1990s politics, 
and the other sophisticated and able to succeed using 1990s campaign techniques. An 
exploration of Christian right candidates and how the Christian right was involved with 
the campaigns allows us to understand the importance of the Christian right in the final 
results of the 1994 elections in Oklahoma 
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THE 1994 CONGRESSIONAL PRIMARIES IN OKLAHOMA 
A WINDOW TO THE CHRISTIAN RIGHT ROLE 


There are six congressional districts in Oklahoma. After the 1992 election, four 
seats were held by Sesnant ats and two seats by Republicans. While the Democratic 
members of Congress had no problem in retaining their seats in 1992, Bill Clinton was 
losing to George Bush in the presidential vote. In 1994, a series of events began that 
culminated in the 1994 election results, which changed the Oklahoma delegation to a 
five Republican, one Democrat configuration. In addition to the dramatic partisan 
transformation, the Republican portion of the delegation is also uniformly Christian right 
To understand this transformation, we must explore the dynamics of the process by 
which candidates emerged and were victorious. A critical phase that led to this 
transformation was the nomination of candidates in selected Republican and 
Democratic primaries that demonstrate the evolving role of the Christian right in 
Oklahoma 


To understand the turnaround in the Oklahoma congressional delegation, it is 
important to explore the role of the Christian right in the election. The Christian right 
provided several important components to the Oklahoma congressional elections. The 
first was candidates. In each Republican primary, there was a least one candidate 
affiliated with the Christ ian right. There was also campaign expertise provided by the 
Christian right, as well as a host of volunteers 


In addition, the Oklahoma primaries had two 
within the political process. One Christian right was sophisticated, and understood the 
political process and what had to be done to win an election. The other was rustic, and 
did not understand much about the political process. They did not understand the 
necessity of coalitions, both within the party and with individuals who agreed on some 
but not all, issues. They also did not understand the limits under which Christian right 
social movement organizations must operate. The existence of two distinct Christian 
rights and how they wo 


stinct Christian rights working 


rked within the political system allows us to understand the 
outcome of the primaries, and ultimately, the general election 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data for this paper is drawn from extensive observation of the political 
process in Oklahoma, beginning before the primaries and extending into the next year 
| visited the campaign headquarters of the major candidates, and interviewed campaign 
staff and volunteers. In addition, | interviewed member of Christian right organizations 
involved in the election, watched Christian television, listened to Christian radio, and 
read literature from the groups involved. | also learned about the churches with which 
the various Candidates were involved. | also interviewed several of the candidates and 
observed them in campaign and Christian right related settings 
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WHY STUDY PRIMARIES? 


What makes the study of primary elections important? Since candidates are no 
longer selected by a party dominated nomination process, candidates must be 
nominated. There are several different types of primaries. Some are for open sez 
and these are the most competitive, and draw the best challengers. Some are hopeless 
challenges of a secure incumbent. Others are challenges to a vulnerable incumbent 
Still others are primaries for the opposite party in which the incumbent looks vulnerable 
(Herrnson 1995). In all of these situations, the eventual nominee is selected 


Primaries, like general elections, are candidate centered. In fact, the state party 
organizations in Oklahoma, as well as the national party organizations, stay out of the 
primary process. The primary is the time for the candidate to prove to the party that he 
or she is capable of creating a campaign organization and winning an election. Help 
from the state and national parties is forthcoming upon nomination. Therefore, anything 
that helps with securing the nomination is important to the candidate. The members of 


Christian right were involved in providing volunteers, funds, and expertise that made 
several of the victories possible 


CANDIDATE EMERGENCE 


Discussions of candidate emergence encompass several factors that must be 
considered to explain who decides to run for Congress and why they do it. Since 
leaders of political parties no longer determine the party's nominees for various offices, 
political scientists have explored the issue of candidate emergence and developed a 
candidate centered model. The decisions of individuals to become political candidates 
based on their perceptions, comprise the heart of the candidate centered model. The 
important aspects that enter into candidate emergence issues are the ambition of the 
individual for a political office, the particular circumstances that are involved in the race 
in which the individual is interested and the national forces at the time the individual! is 
making the decision to become a candidate. Influential individuals from within the party 
structure can also have a role in influencing promising individuals to run, but more 
extensive involvement occurs only after the nomination is secured 


Political ambition is the first explanation that political scientists used as the 
candidate centered mode! began to develop. Barber (1965) and Schlesinger (1966) 
incorporated the notion of ambition into their discussions of political careers. As time 
passed, the notion of ambition was further refined to encompass the notion of strategic 
ambition ( Jacobson and Kernell 1983; Bianco 1984). Proponents of the notion of 
strategic ambition argue that those who decide to run for office assess the situation and 
only decide to run when the circumstances are strategically right to allow them have a 
chance of being elected. Strategic ambition emphasizes the notion of rationality, and 
the ability to judge when the time is right to run. However, the notion of ambition, even 
modified to strategic ambition, is not sufficient to judge how successful a candidate will 
be. The problem with using strategic ambition as the only factor by which judge 
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candidates is that strategic ambition is coupled to individual perceptions of the political 
environment. Individual perceptions may not be correct, and an objective observer 
might not see the same strategic conte 


xT 


ext that the ambitious in 

Misperceptions by ambitious individuals demonstrate the need to add other 
factors to the assessment of the emergence of candidates actually capable of winning a 
congressional election (Bond, Covington, and Fleisher 1985). In addition to the notion 
of strategic ambition, the notion of candidate quality is added. The notion of what 
makes a quality candidate, or quality challenger, at the congressional level include 
previous political experience and the ability to raise the funds necessary. Canon (1990) 
notes that high profile individuals, such as actors, athletes, and astronauts, can enter a 
political race and do as well or better than experienced politicians. Canon's research 
point to the importance of name recognition, the hurdle that many ambitious individuals 
are never able to jump in their quest for office. Canon (1993) adds another 
Classification to the notion of candidate quality, the classification of amateurs as 
ambitious or experience seeking and argues that only ambitious amateurs who run 


when the chance to win is good. This classification is helpful wnen exploring some of 
the Oklahoma races 


The particular circumstances of the individual race and the situation of the 
potential candidate also impact the decision to run. An individual may be consumed 
with political ambition, but only the most naive run when there is a strong incumbent 
who looks unbeatable. The Oklahoma primaries discussed here attracted the variety of 
challengers because there were circumstances that indicated that victory might be 
possible. Two open seats made political opportunities look particularly good for those 
who coveted a trip to Washington 


In addition, national factors, coupled with the situation in Oklahoma, indicated 
that 1994 was an excellent time to run, especially for ambitious Republicans. President 
Clinton was not popular in Oklahoma, and did not carried the state in the 1992 election 
Oklahoma is also a conservative state, part of the Bible belt, and has many born again 
Christians as a part of the electorate (Bednar and Hertzke 1995). Executive orders by 
the Clinton administration on abortion and fetal tissue research, the actions on gays in 
the military, and the advocacy of gun control were extremely unpopular in Oklahoma 
Since Clinton's election, special elections had been going to Republican candidates 
across the country, and the victory of Republican Frank Lucas in the sixth district was 


part of the trend. National factors indicated that 1994 would be an excellent year for 
Republicans 


The Oklahoma Republican party had been in the process of developing into a 
viable party for some time, with the goal of making Oklahoma a two party state. One of 
the most influential forces within the party is Senator Don Nickles, who was elected in 
1980 in the Reagan landslide. Nickles is able to communicate with all factions of the 
party, from the conservative and religious Christian right to the country club Republicans 
in Tulsa and Oklahoma City. Nickles has been active in developing the party, and has 
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former staffers distributed in various positions throughout the state. In addition, Tom 
Cole, former executive director of the National Republican Congressional Committee, is 
now in Oklahoma full time and has a consulting firm that works with promising 
Republican candidates at the congressional and statewide level. Cole is a former chair 
of the state Republican party, and is extremely knowledgeable about Oklahoma politics 
Nickles and Cole were also involved in the candidate emergence process that led to 
the primary elections 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The resignation of the dean of the delegation, Glen English in early 1994, began 
the transformation of the delegation. Since the Oklahoma constitution does not allow 
the governor to appoint someone to fill an unexpired term, a special election was 
necessary. A competitive primary for both parties and a hard fought election in May 
1994 was the result of English's resignation.. The victory of Republican Frank Lucas 
evened the delegation at three Republicans, three Democrats. Lucas's victory was a 
part of the national trend of Republican victories in the wake of Clinton's election 


Lucas's special election victory also set the stage for several competitive primaries later 
in the year 


The Republican party in Oklahoma has had a strong Christian right component 
since 1988, when Pat Robertson activated them to fuel his 21% showing in the 
Oklahoma presidential primary. Many of Robertson's supporters have remained active 
in the party (Van Ness 1990). Candidates who are members of the Christian right, or 
who hold issue positions favored by the Christian right are able to find support among 
Christian right party activists. Each Republican primary discussed in this article had at 
least one member of the Christian right running for the nomination 


The existence of a Democrat affiliated with the Christian right was one of the 
surprises of the year. The Christian right is normally linked to the Republican party. 
However, many of the Reagan Democrats who voted Republican in presidential 
elections in the 1980s could be classified as Christian right. The emergence of a 
Christian right Democrat may indicate that Christian right movement into the Republican 
party is not complete 


Primary elections set the stage for the general elections that follow. Oklahoma, 
like the rest of the South, has for most of its history been a one party state. The winners 
of general elections were usually determined in the Democratic primaries, while the 
Republican primaries were neither nonexistent or irrelevant. The 1994 primaries were 
different, because quality Republican candidates emerged. The fifth district did not 
have a primary. The incumbent, Republican Ernest Istook did not draw a primary 
challenger. In the third district, Democrat Bill Brewster had a primary opponent, but he 
outpolled him by a three to one margin. Istook did not even draw a Democratic 
opponent, and Brewster drew an obscure Republican who was unknown even to the 
state Republican party and they could not locate him. Newly elected Republican Frank 
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Lucas in the sixth district did not draw a Republican primary opponent, and the 
Democratic primary was comprised of three extremely weak challengers. There were 
however, four primaries that were particularly important to the eventual outcome of the 
elections, and these were the Republican primaries in the first, second, and fourth 
districts and the Democratic primary in the second district. All of these primaries 
demonstrated various levels and types of Christian right involvement 


THE FIRST DISTRICT 


The first congressional district of Oklahoma is the most compact district in the 
state. It encompasses Tulsa county, which contains Tulsa, the second largest city in 
Oklahoma, and a portion of Wagoner county that contains suburban areas that are a 
part of the Tulsa standard metropolitan statistical area. Unlike any other district in the 
state, it is easy to campaign in the first district without spending time away from home or 
spending a large portion of the day driving to and from campaign events. The first 
district is one of two Oklahoma congressional districts in which Republican voter 
registration outnumbers Democratic registration (the other is the fifth). The outcome of 
the Republican primary is very important , and an open seat looked very attractive to 
ambitious individuals who were waiting for an opportunity to run for Congress. There 
was no Democratic primary in the district, and a lone Democrat, Stuart Price, would face 
the winner of the Republican primary in November 


The first district of Oklahoma is the home to several large charismatic Christian 
ministries. Notable among these are Oral Roberts University, Kenneth Hagin’s Rnema 


Church and Bible Training Center, and Willie George's Church on the Move and related 
children's ministries, including the Gospel Bill television program. Roberts and Hagin 
also have successful television ministries. These organizations are conservative, and 
Wald, Owen, and Hill (1988: 1990) argue that churches are political communities that 
are politically cohesive. The message of political involvement has permeated these 
organizations, and a candidate that can appeal to them will attract votes 


The first district became an open seat primary because the incumbent, 
Republican James Inhofe, decided not to run for reelection as first district 
representative, and set his sights on the Republican nomination for the U.S. Senate 
seat. This open Senate seat occurred due to the resignation of Senator David Boren, 
who then became president of the University of Oklahoma. Since the Oklahoma 
constitution does not allow the governor to appoint someone to fill an Senate vacancy 
Boren dated his resignation to allow his successor to be selected in the scheduled 
November 1994 elections, thus saving the state from another costly special election 
process 


Since an open seat is a rare occurrence, six ambitious individuals decided to test 
the waters as congressional candidates. The remarkable thing was that five of the 
Candidates were quality candidates (Bond, Covington and Fleisher 1985), who had 
political experience and some level of name recognition among Tulsa Republicans. 
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Paula Unruh, a former state party chair, Joan Hastings, a former state legislator and 
Tulsa county clerk, Dick Crawford, the former mayor of Tulsa, Richard Bunn, a local 
Republican activist, and Rob Johnson, a former state legislator, all decided that this was 
their opportunity to run for Congress. All of these individuals knew what was necessary 
to run a successful campaign, and all had the ability to build the candidate centered 
organization that is necessary to run a contemporary congressional campaign (Salmore 
and Salmore 1989; Herrnson 1995). Hastings, Crawford, and Johnson all had 
experience in winning campaigns. But it was a sixth candidate, Steve Largent, an 
ambitious amateur in Canon's (1993) scheme, who did what looked to be impossible. In 
a field of six quality challengers, Largent was able to obtain over 50% of the vote in the 
primary election and avoid a runoff 


Largent fits well with Canon's (1990) exploration of athletes and others who run 
for office, because Largent had immediate name recognition due to his athletic 
achievements. Largent attended the University of Tulsa, a private university located in 
the heart of Tulsa, and made a name for himself there as a football star. Largent then 
played wide receiver for the Seattle Seahawks of the National Football League for 
several years. During Largent's professional career, he gained national attention by 
setting six all time NFL receiving records. In addition to all of the national media 
attention that Largent received, the major Oklahoma newspapers publicize the 
achievements of professional athletes with Oklahoma connections. To argue that 
Largent far and away led the field of candidates in name recognition is an 
understatement. Since many candidates spend large sums of money to boost name 
recognition, Largent began one step ahead of the crowd because he did not have to 
create name recognition, his football superstar status gave it to him (Canon 1990) 


In addition, and equally important, Largent is well connected within the Christian 
right subculture. Largent had been active during and since his professional career with 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes in their youth evangelization efforts. Two of the 
major Christian right players at the national level are Pat Robertson and James Dobson, 
and Largent has appeared on Robertson's 700 Club television show and Dobson's 
Focus on the Family radio program. Robertson and Dobson, as leaders of two 
prominent Christian right social movement organizations, have huge followings among 
members of the Christian right. Largent also attends a nondenominational 
fundamentalist church that is centered in the five precincts that have the greatest 
percentage of Republican registered voters. His children also attend Christian school, 
which is an additional link to the Christian right 


Largent also possesses personal characteristics that make him a formidable 
opponent. He is extremely personable, and able to communicate well whether he is in a 
one on one interview, small group, or large gathering. He is also photogenic and 
telegenic. The city editor for the Tu/sa World claims that it is impossible to take a bad 
picture of Largent. Many of Largent's views, particularly on abortion, are much more 
conservative than the views of others in his district, but he is so personable that he is 
able to charm and disarm many of these voters and gain their support (Green 1995) 
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Exploring Largent's decisionmaking process demonstrates his co aaneetaree to the 
Christian right and to the Republican party. When the open seat oppc 
itself, Largent and his wife fasted and prayed to obtain direction as to whites or no the 
should run. Largent also consulted with his pastor and othe his church. During this 
period Senat 
1995). This 


or Nickles called twice Largent and strongly urged him tor apes. nt 
S an instance of Nic influence in songressional races in 1994 


After Largent made the decision to run, he assembled a paid campaign staff that 
was heavy in experience and expertise. He hired Terry Allen, a longtime political 
operative whose last position was as the director of the Resource Institute of Oklahoma 
a family policy council affiliated with Dobson's Focus on the Family organization. Allen 
had taught classes in grassroots campaign techniques for Focus, and must be identified 
as a part of the Christian right. Largent e Allen the opportunity to put his skills to 
use, and also gave him the resources to run a first class campaign. In addition, Tom 
Cole was retained as a political consultant for the campaign Le rgent stated that he 
hired Allen because of his expertise at grassroots campaigns, and “* le because he 
understood Oklahoma politics better than anyone else | proamnegs 1995) 


One great advantage that Largent had was the ability to raise money. It is 
impossible to run a modern congressional campaign without sufficient funds. Herrnson 
(1995) argues that congressional campaigns have changed since the 1970s, and now 
must be more professional if the candidate is to succeed. Funding provides the 
backbone for a professional campaign. Funds allow the hiring of professional campaign 
staff, telephones, computers, consultants, media, and for polling (Salmore and Salmore 
1989). For Oklahoma, 1994 was a very different year politically, with competitive 
primaries in several congressional races, and many statewide races. As a result 
fundraising was a difficult process for many candidates. Largent retained his contacts in 
the Seattle area, and was able to raise campaign funds from Seattle as well as in 
Oklahoma 


Allen devised a campaign strategy that allowed Largent to maximize his already 
high name recognition and build upon it Allen obtained data from the Oklahoma State 
Election Board for all of the precincts in the district. Using this data, an analysis was 
performed to determine a 100 most Republican precincts. Precinct captains were 
appointed for 80 of the 100 precincts, and these precincts were worked systematically 
The first order of business was a blind identification poll, with volunteers calling all 
registered Republicans in each of these precincts and asking who the individual favored 
for the congressional nomination. In addition, the respondents were ask what the three 
most important issues were for them, and asked to rank the issues. The data obtained 
from this poll was fed into a computer, and letters from Largent were produced 
addressing the issue most important to the respondent. Every respondent who stated 
that he or she was undecided was visited personally. Largent himself walked the 10 
precincts with the greatest number of dpe pects Another campaign tactic involved 
volunteers calling various Republicans in the district and asking if they wanted to have 
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Largent as a guest for coffee at their home. Largent did two such coffees per week 
(Willis 1994) 


A grassroots campaign of this type would not have been possible without an 
army of volunteers. Sabato (1988) argues that one of the weaknesses of the 
Republican party is that they must often pay for services that Democrats have 
volunteers perform. Christian right involvement provides the volunteers that Republican 
campaigns often lack. In addition, having plentiful volunteers allows precious campaign 
funds to be spent on media, rather than on tasks that volunteers could perform. The 
Largent campaign had over 300 volunteers working during the primary. Regular church 
attendance is a part of the Christian right subculture, and there are several behaviors 
learned by attending church that carry over into the political realm. Church members 
learn to volunteer to complete the tasks within the church, and also to contribute money 
to causes in which they believe. These two characteristics are the hallmark of good 
political volunteers. So when members of the Christian right are activated politically 
they already know what to do 


These volunteers made possible the extensive get out the vote efforts via phone 
banks and letters that helped Largent win the primary outright. Michael Willis (1994) 
the volunteer coordinator, stated that the breakdown of the voter from the primary 
election indicated that the in the precincts that were worked systematically, 54% of the 
voters chose Largent. In the precincts not worked, 48% voted for Largent. The 
combination of expertise, high tech capabilities, and a host of volunteers allowed 
Largent to poll 51.1% of the vote in a six way race and avoid a runoff. The precincts 
that were worked by the volunteer effort made the difference between an outright 
election, and a runoff. In this race, members of the Christian right supplied the 
candidate, the professional campaign manager, funds, and especially the volunteers 
needed to accomplish the task 


THE SECOND DISTRICT 


The second district of Oklahoma offered two primaries. Tne Republican primary 
featured three candidates who wanted a chance to take on eight term Democratic Rep 
Mike Synar. Synar is very liberal, and a vocal supporter of all of Clinton's policies that 
were unpopular in Oklahoma. In 1992, Synar faced a tough primary challenge from 
Drew Edmondson, but emerged victorious. Synar then defeated Republican Jerry Hill in 
the general election. Hill decided to run again in 1994, and was joined by two other 
Republicans, Dr. Tom Coburn, a Muskogee physician, and T.J. Tipton. Synar faced 
another primary challenge himself, but the challengers were two unknowns, retired 
school principal Virgil Cooper and political gadfly Bill Vardeman. These races 
demonstrated the existence of a very different Christian right than was seen in the first 
district races. In the second district, it is possible to identify two distinct Christian rights, 
one sophisticated and capable of operating within the political system of the 1990s and 
a second, rustic Christian right, that seems to be unable to cope with contemporary 
politics 
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The second district is mostly rural, and comprises fifteen complete counties and 
parts of three others. The smaller, western part of the district is separated from the 
eastern part of the district by the first district. The largest city in the district Is 
Muskogee, and there are no other c ven close in size to Muskogee. Voter 
registration in the second district is overwhelmingly Democratic, but these are not 
bicoastal, liberal Democrats, but conservative Democrats like those found in the rest of 
the South 


The Democrats 


After Rep. Mike Synar survived his difficult primary in 1992, some observers 
thought that he had a safe seat for as long as he wanted it, while others were 
concerned that the primary had demonstrated weakness that could be exploited later 
Voter registration in the district had always been heavily Democratic. However, Synar 
acted as if he was unconcerned with the views of his constituents, and seemed not to 
care that his support for the policies of the Clinton administration was unpopular with his 
constituents. There are stories circulating within the district, some of which seem 
apocryphal, that Synar was disrespectful to his constituents, even cursing at them when 
he came home for town meetings and accusing them of being the dupes of his political 
opponents. Whether or not the tales were true, Synar, who resided in Washington, was 
seen as out of touch with the district. Synar was popular with the Democratic leadership 
in Congress and within Oklahoma, especially members of the state legislature who 
resided in his district. So any type of primary challenge would not come from influential 
Democrats within the district, because they did not want to disrupt the seniority of 
someone they saw as an effective member of Congress 


Synar was seen as out of touch with the district by the reguiar people, and it was 
two very ordinary Democrats who, with no recruitment from within the party, went to the 
election board and filed papers to become candidates. Bill Vardeman was classified by 
the city editor of the Tulsa World as a cantankerous old man (Green 1995). Vardeman 
had run for Congress in the second district twice previously, in 1990 as a Republican 
and in 1992 as an Independent. Virgil Cooper was an amateur who had never been 
deeply involved in politics in the past, and his run for Congress was his first political 
experience. Neither had much knowledge about political campaigns, and as a result, 
both ran very low-key, unprofessional campaigns. Rick Farmer, who served as Tom 
Coburn's campaign manager, stated that he found one of Virgil Cooper's business cards 
stuck under his windshield wiper. Farmer thought that one of Cooper's campaign 
workers had surely put the card there, but later press coverage indicated that Cooper 
himself was the one driving around the district distributing business cards (Farmer 
1994). Synar did not take the primary as seriously as he should, because during the 
period he should have been back home campaigning, Synar was in Washington 
pushing Clinton's legislative program. When the votes were counted, Synar received 
only 47% of the vote, and the unknowns Cooper and Vardeman and captured 53% 
Cooper had the largest vote total of the two, so he was in a runoff with Synar 
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The runoff between Cooper and Synar demonstrated two completely antithetical 
campaigns. Synar, who bragged about not taking PAC money, instead took money 
directly from all sorts of individuals from inside the beltway who were affiliated with 
PACs. Synar raised most of his campaign money from outside the district. Coburn's 
primary Campaign, which was predicated on the notion that Synar was the real 
opponent, had published this fact during the primary, and Cooper emphasized it during 
the runoff. Cooper bragged that he was running an old fashioned campaign, and that 
he wanted to prove that it was still possible to win a congressional election without all 


the fancy technology, campaign managers, political consultants, and large amounts of 
money (Cooper 1995) 


Cooper was unusual because he was a Democrat who associated himself with 
the Christian right. The manner in which Cooper sought Christian right help 
demonstrated that he did not understand the political process, and did not know the 
limitations under which various Christian right social movement organizations are forced 
to work. Cooper stated that he contacted various groups, including Focus on the 
Family, Concerned Women for America, and other organizations, and that they did not 
endorse him or provide him with any help, financial or otherwise. All of these 
organizations are 501(c)3 corporations under Internal Revenue Service regulations 
Such corporations cannot endorse political candidates or contribute funds to them. The 
Christian Coalition is also a 501(c)3 corporation. Cooper was genuinely ignorant that 
these groups could not endorse him or give him financial assistance because of their 
tax status. (Cooper 1995). In this way Cooper demonstrated that he could not be 


grouped with Largent and his sophisticated operation that understood the parameters of 
1990s politics 


Cooper should be grouped with the rustic Christian right that emerged in the 
second district, because he refused to learn about how the political process had 
changed. The Christian Coalition sent questionnaires to all congressional candidates to 
obtain information for the voter guides that they were preparing. In 1994, the Coalition 
for the first time created voter guides for the primary elections. Cooper gladly filled out 
the candidate questionnaire sent by the Christian Coalition, and wrote across the top 
“Check me out, I'm what you're looking for!" The Christian Coalition did not endorse 
Cooper, but it did create a flyer that contrasted the positions of the two candidates 
Cooper perceived the Christian Coalition materials as especially designed to help him 
(Cooper 1995), not seeming to understand that similar materials were being distributed 
in congressional districts throughout the country. Cooper and Synar were demonstrated 
to be polar opposites, and the issues selected were issues such as gun control, 
abortion, prayer in school, and special rights for homosexuals were all issues that would 
accentuate their differences. Charles Cunningham, congressional coordinator for the 
Christian Coalition, indicated that it did no good for a candidate like Synar to ignore the 
Coalition's survey, because the Coalition was capable of issue research and would 
discover and publish the issue positions of the candidate anyway. For Synar, this was 
easy, because the Congressional Record supplied roll call votes that Synar was forced 
to acknowledge and defend (Cunningham 1995). Fred Sellars, executive director of the 
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Oklahoma Christian Coalition, claims that the Coalition distributed 110.000 flyers prior to 


Cooper received help from other interest groups, especially the National Rifle 
Association (NRA). Cooper is an NRA member, and Synar was one of the members of 
Congress on the NRA hit list, because of his votes in favor of various pieces of gun 
control legislation. In addition, there was a state question on the runoff ballot that asked 
about instituting term iimitations for members of Congress. To many in the district, 
Synar was a walking advertisement for term limitations, and this was another negative 
factor for him. After pouring hundreds of thousands of dollars into a three week 
campaign blitz, Synar was only able to pick up an additional 2% of the vote from his 
47% showing in the primary. Cooper spent just over $17,000. Rep. Mike Synar, eight 
term member of Congress, lost to political neophyte Virgil Cooper, 49% to 51%. Arace 
that should have been between a Republican challenger and a Democratic incumbent 
was now an open seat race 


The Republicans 

For the Republicans in the second district, the notion of having a Republican 
representative was something that seemed almost unattainable. But the political 
climate in the wake of the 1992 presidential election, and the vulnerability demonstrated 
by the hotly contested Democratic runoff in 1992 indicated that things could possible 
change in the district. In addition, Synar's negatives were extremely high because of his 
support for unpopular issues. For this type of change to happen, a different kind of 
Republican would have to be the party's nominee. The Republicans needed someone 
intelligent and articulate, wno understood the views of the people of the second district, 
and could oust Mike Synar. Three candidates emerged, Dr. Tom Coburn, Jerry Hill, the 
Republican loser in 1992, and T.J. Tipton. Tipton, a self-styled Christian "song 
evangelist" who played his guitar and sang at campaign appearances, could be easily 
dismissed, because he did not even raise enough money to need to file a candidate 
financial statement. The race was between Coburn and Hill 


Jerry Hill had the campaign organization from his 1992 run, and Hill's 
organization was Christian right. Hill, like Cooper, demonstrated that he was not a 
sophisticated political operative. His campaign literature spoke of not becoming allied 
with ungodly people, and especially stresses that he would not take money from those 
whose motives were not right. It was better not to have the money than to be tainted by 
accepting funds from a sinner. Hill's literature cast the race not as a earthly battle 
between three candidates, but as a battle that belonged to God, and that the angels 
would fight for them. Every point in a one and one half page list of guidelines had Bible 
references to justify the position. Hill's rustic Christian right organization confused 
politics and religion, and his followers saw themselves as above the worldly campaign 


being run by Coburn. In particular, they disapproved of Coburn's acceptance of help 
from the moderate wing of the party 


the Cooper-Synar runoff (Sellars 1994 


Coburn was someone who would have to be considered Christian right. A 
conservative Southern Baptist, he spent a great deal of time instructing young people in 
his church about the virtues of abstinence and the evil of abortion. Coburn states that 
several friends and associates, some of them Democrats, encouraged him to run for 
Congress because it was time to replace Synar. Sen. Nickles also encouraged him to 
run (Coburn 1995). Coburn, once the decision to run was made, surrounded himself 
with people with expertise in running a competitive political campaign. Coburn hired 
Rick Farmer, a Ph.D. candidate in political science at the University of Oklahoma and a 
long time second district Republican activist to run his campaign. Farmer had been 
chair of the party's second district congressional committee, and had run for state party 
chair in 1990. In addition, Coburn hired Tom Cole as a political consultant. Using 
polling data, Coburn's campaign decided to ignore the Republican candidates and 
concentrate on the main objective, the defeat of Mike Synar. The goal was to run 
Synar's negatives up, and they succeeded. At the beginning of the campaign, Synar's 
negatives were 39%, and by the primary election, they were over 50% (Coburn 1995). 
The strategy was obviously the right one, because Coburn won the primary without a 
runoff with 63.5% of the vote. After his primary victory, Coburn replaced Farmer with 
Carl Alhgren, Senator Nickles's field representative for southeastern Oklahoma 


Coburn also had many of the same advantages that Largent had as a Christian 
right candidate. Coburn stated that conservative Christians are a part of his natural 
constituency (Coburn 1995). When the Christian Coalition distributed literature, 
Coburn's issue positions were in line with the positions favored by the Christian right 
Coburn is personally very conservative, and this was apparent in his campaign. It was 
also obvious that a professional like Coburn heeded the professional expertise of 
others, and did all of the necessary things to run a contemporary congressional 
campaign. Technology, polling, electronic and print media, and get out the vote efforts 
were used. Coburn, like Largent, had a wealth of volunteers, and was able to make use 
telephone banks to get out the vote, and sufficient volunteers to cover the district with 
literature and signs 


Unfortunately for the Republicans, the rustic Christian right supporters of Jerry 
Hill and the sophisticated Christian right supporters of Tom Coburn did not mix well 
Instead of pledging to support the Republican ticket in the November election, Hill did 
not endorse Coburn, creating a divisive situation. Indeed, after the primary, Hill's fustic 
Christian right organization crossed party lines to work for Virgil Cooper. It is difficult 
for an outsider to see differences between Cooper and Coburn. Both support the same 
issues positions and both even belong to Southern Baptist Convention congregations 
Hill's supporters were opposed to alliances with those who did not hold to the biblical 
guidelines they followed, and Coburn worked with all Republican who would support 
him. The divide between rustic and sophisticated Christian right did not appear in any 
other congressional district in Oklahoma, but it was a factor in the second district 
primaries and runoff and would continue to be a factor in the general election. The 
general election outcome was a Republican victory, with Coburn winning a 52% to 48% 
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experience could not be classed as an amateur (Canon 1993), but was far from a 
quality challenger (Bond, Covington, and Fleisher 1985, Kazee 1994). Bell did not 
seem to learn much from his previous campaigns, and even with several primary and 
general elections under his belt, had little name recognition. Bell had been a sacrificial 


lamb (Canon 1993) so often that he did not know how to run a campaign for an open 
seat race 


The two quality candidates that entered the field were state Rep. Ed Apple and 
Corporation Commissioner J.C. Watts, Jr. Both were experienced politicians. Apple 
was an active and vocal member of the state House of Representatives, and very 
conservative in his political views. When asked about the Christian right, Apple did not 
particularly like the term, but stated that he was a Romans 13 Christian (Apple 1995) 
The first six verses of Romans 13 discuss submission to authorities, because all human 
authority is derived from God. This includes paying taxes. The passage also argues 
that those who are doing right have no fear of the authorities, because only those who 
are doing wrong need to fear the authorities. Apple's answer is a convenient way to 
dodge the question, but it does demonstrate that he knows the Bible well enough to use 
it if necessary. Apple belongs to a Methodist church, and his issue positions make him 
acceptable to members of the Christian right. Apple knew how to run a professional 
campaign, hiring Neva Hill, a political consultant from Cleveland county, the most 
populous county in the district, as campaign manager 


Watts had the distinction of being the first African American elected to statewide 
office. Watts was a former University of Oklahoma football star from the glory days 
when Oklahoma was winning national championships. An option quarterback, Watts did 
not play in the NFL, but spent several seasons playing Canadian football. As an 
athlete, Watts enjoyed the same high name recognition as did Largent, especially in the 
fourth district, where devotion to Oklahoma football is almost equals religious fervor 


Watts had also attracted the attention of the national Republican party. Since 
African American Republicans are in short supply, when the party finds one, they pay a 
great deal of attention to that individual. Watts was thrust into the national spotlight in 
1992, when he gave one of the seconding speeches for George Bush at the Republican 
National Convention. When Watts returned to Norman full time after his retirement from 
professional football, he became a youth minister at a local Southern Baptist church 
Watts, like Largent, was also active in the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. All of this 
speaking experience gave Watts the ability to communicate well in large group 
situations. He did well at the convention, and the national Republicans were anxious to 
bring him to the national political arena 


Watts, a political veteran of a statewide campaign, also hired a professional staff 
Jim Dornan, who had run Republican campaigns in various parts of the country, was 
hired as campaign manager. Dornan had been southern coordinator for the Bush 
campaign. Watts also hired Cole as political consultant, and Cole was especially helpful 
to Watts because Cole lives in the fourth district. Watts drew campaign staff from local 
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Watts is also a sell 
interviews with members of tt t o0ut the Christian right 
Watts bluntly declared that, AM the Christian urther elucidating his 


views, Watts stated that he was not a conservative because he was a Republican, but 
that he was a conservative because he !s a Christian (Watts 1994). Factional disputes 
between fundamentalists and pentecostals have been a part of the Christian right since 
the 1980s (Wilcox 1992), but the Watts campaign demonstrated no evidence of any 
breach. Watts, a Southerr 1 Baptist, pre ane at an Sunday evening service in a 
pentecostal church, and he participa med fully in the service. The pastor of the church 
also a sophisticated member of the Christian right, knew that he could not take a love 
offering for Watts beceues it would be a violation of campaign finance laws. So the 
pastor passed out envelopes addressed to Watts's campaign, and encouraged his 
congregation to show their appreciation for Watts by contributing. In addition, the pastor 
recognized and approved of a member of the congregation who was a part of Watts's 
campaign staff 


No one receive majority in the fourth district primary, and Watts and Apple 
were forced into a runoff. Watts came close to an outright majority in the primary, but 
scarce funding limited his Campaign options in the as the primary approached. The 
runoff was hard fought and Watts emerged victorious, but only received 52% of the 
vote. Both candidates had run professional campaigns with lots of volunteers. The 
eventual winner was a self-described member of the Christian right, and even the loser 
would have had no probiem with Christian right support 


CONCLUSION 


The Christian right was active in all of the races discussed. The unexpected 
finding was the existence of two distinct Christian rights in the second district, one 
rustic, and the other sophisticated. The first district is mostly urban and suburban, and 
the fourth district is a mix of urban, suburban, and rural, with the largest population in 
urban and suburban areas and there is no evidence of a rustic Christian right there. Is 
the rustic Christian right found in the second district a function of the more rural 
character of the district? Does the rustic Christian right exist in other states? The old 
divisions between denominational groups were not as apparent in these races as the 
division between rustic and sophisticated Christian right 


The rustic Christian right could be no more than a leftover group from the early 
1980s Christian right activists, wno were clumsy and unsophisticated in their 
interactions with the political system. Christian right social movement organizations 
including the Christian Coalition, 700 Club, Focus on the Family, the Family Research 
Council, Concerned Women of American and countless other local organizations are 
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working to educate conservative Christians wno have eschewed political involvement 
about how the political system works. While all of these groups have definite ideas 
about what is morally right and wrong, they are willing to work with other groups who 
have similar policy goals. An excellent Oklahoma example is the alliance between the 
horsemen from the two Oklahoma racetracks and the Southern Baptists in opposition to 
a proposed lottery. The lottery was defeated. For the rustic Christian right, this would 
be an unacceptable alliance, while a member of the sophisticated Christian right would 
understand that such coalitions are a part of politics. The education of the rustic 
Christian right, and its incorporation into Republican party politics is essential if the 
Republicans are to continue to win in Oklahoma 


The sophisticated Christian right provided candidates, a campaign manager 
volunteers and funds. The blending of political expertise and members of the Christian 
right produced three Republican candidates that went on to win their general election 
races. All of the winning candidates won in districts that were heavily Democratic in 
voter registration. In the fourth district, exit polls indicate that Democrats who were born 
again Christians voted 60% for the Republican candidate, Watts. The primaries placed 
conservative Christians affiliated with the Christian right in a position to change the 
Oklahoma delegation to five to one Republican 
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Introduction 


In the 1990s, women in the social democratic Nordic countries have continued to make 
impressive strides in the world of political decision-making, passing the threshold of 30 per cent 
whereby they have become a "critical mass" in ministries as well as parliaments (Dahlerup, 
1991). In contrast, with the collapse of socialist regimes in Eastern Europe and the onset of 
liberalization, women’s formal role in governments and politics regressed.' Furthermore, when 
compared with their Nordic counterparts, women in the liberal democracies of Europe, North 
America and the Pacific are advancing at a slower pace. At first glance, political cultures 
committed to equality of outcome -- in particular, social democracies -- appear to be superior 
in advancing women (Norris, 1987, 143). The claim that liberal democracies could “open 
doors" for women into top decision-making positions by providing equality of opportunity seems 
to be false or, at best, an exaggeration. In this paper, the divergence between social 
democracies and liberal democracies in the political advancement of women is examined, using 
several sets of data. Also, the salient features which have led to the advancement of women in 
the Nordic social democracies are identified in order to determine if those conditions can be 
replicated in other parts of the world. Based on analyses of trends and the Nordic experience, 
generalizations are drawn about the political advancement of women, and prescriptions are made 
for the political development of women in various parts of the world. In particular, the 
fundamental issue of how women can reach the goal of gender parity is addressed, whether 
through an evolutionary path based on socio-economic development or only through strong 
egalitarianism and quotas in political parties and governments (Norris, 1993, 312, Bystydzienski, 
1992, 204). 


Social democracy first emerged in the Nordic countries in the 1930s through an electoral 
alliance between a well-organized working class and peasantry (Luebbert, 1991, 285-291). The 
strength of this alliance and the weakness of landed elites and other conservative forces led to 
a decades-long period of social democratic hegemony (Rueschemeyer, 1992). Consequently, a 
strong social democratic political culture developed which featured a commitment to equality of 
outcome, to a welfare state and to the precedence of political bargaining between workers, 
employers and the state over the imperative of free market forces. High levels of association 
transpired, particularly in trade unions, and peak associations were encouraged to collaborate 
with the state in policy-making (Luebbert, 1991, 4). It was within this political culture of 
equality and participation that strong women’s movements developed in the 1970s and made 
substantial progress in their quest for gender equality and, by the 1980s, had persuaded political 
parties to accept quotas in political recruitment (Bystydzienski, 1992, 12-13). While social 
democratic hegemony has remained unique to the Nordic countries, social democratic parties 
came to power in other West European countries after the Second World War, and many 
succeeded in establishing welfare states and securing a greater commitment to equality and to 
corporatist bargaining (Paterson, 1977, 13-20). In those countries, women’s movements also 
have made an impact, though not as great as their Nordic counterparts. In the 1980s, as the 
industrial work force declined throughout Europe and as post-materialist issues rose in 
importance, women’s movements and gender issues became increasingly important as a political 
force to both center-left parties and governments (Kitschelt, 1994, 19). 
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Liberal democracy emerged in the nineteenth century in the United States, France, Britain 
and other countries through an electoral alliance dominated by a strong middle class and a 
compliant working class (Luebbert, 53). Liberal hegemony produced a political culture of 
freedom in which markets were central and in which state interference, equality of outcome and 
corporatism were rejected. Membership of associations and unions was neither encouraged nor 
discouraged by liberal democracies, with the result that union membership was much lower and 
less active than in the social democracies. In the post-1945 period, the “/aissez-faire" doctrine 
was eroded through the influence of progressive political parties, including social democrats, and 
trade unions. In the 1970s, women’s movements began to successfully press for greater 
participation in the work place, in education and in politics, and policies and programs designed 
to ensure equality of opportunity were widely accepted. In spite of the progress, traditional 
forces have remained strong in many liberal democracies and have resisted quotas and other 
policy tools which promote equality of outcome. In particular, political parties have remained 
resistant to quotas in the recruitment of candidates for elections to public office. In sum, the 
political culture of equality in social democratic countries appears to provide superior conditions 
for equal participation by women in political decision-making than does liberal democracy. 


A focus on social democracy and the political culture of equality coincides with a wave 
of literature which stresses the importance of political culture in political development and, 
particularly, in the success or failure of democracy. In his study of regional governments in 
Italy, Robert Putnam (1993) has demonstrated the importance of political culture -- specifically, 
civic culture -- in bringing about successful democratic performance. Putnam finds that where 
the political culture is most civic and where horizontal ties are stronger than vertical, support 
is high for women’s issues such as divorce and abortion rights. The most civic regions also 
feature high levels of associational life and union membership, as well as political parties which 
are more open and less hierarchical. Such civic conditions provide ideal conditions for women’s 
entry into politics and government as a "left-libertarian" force (Kitschelt, 1994, 271). Samuel 
Huntington has found that cultural resistance in Asia to "Western values" has prevented countries 
with fast-developing economies from fully democratizing; in contrast to Africa, where economic 
underdevelopment plagues the democratization process (Huntington, 1991). Huntington asserts 
that a "a Confucian-Islamic connection has emerged to challenge Western interests, values and 
power" (Huntington, 1993, 48). Significantly, patriarchal political cultures in Asia which have 
been influenced by Islam or Confucianism also have proven most resistant to the advancement 
of women in politics, society and economic life. Bystydzienski (1992, 10-11) refers to a rapidly- 
developing "women’s political culture" which is affecting politics and government policies, 
particularly in the Nordic social democracies. 


Alternative Explanations for the Advancement of Women 


Over the past two decades, a growing body of literature has sought to describe the participation 
of women in political decision-making and to explain the growing participation of women in 
some regions and countries and a lack of progress elsewhere (Rule, 1981, Norris, 1985, Darcy, 
Welch and Clark, 1994). From previous case-based and cross-national research on the 
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advancement of women over the past two decades, three types of explanations have been 
developed. The first type is socio-economic, focusing on industrialization and urbanization 
which brings women out of the household and into education, the work place and public life, 
without significant state intervention. The second is institutional, focusing particularly on the 
type of electoral system. Proportional representation systems in large districts have been found 
to be optimal, while small, single-member district, winner-take-all systems are the least 
favorable for women (Norris, 1993). The third is political culture which emphasizes attitudes, 
associational life, and movements, as well as ideology, whether liberal, conservative or social 
democratic (Bystydzienski, 1992).? 


The participation of women in parliaments has already been the subject of considerable 
cross-national research. Most recently, Richard Matland (1994) has found that women’s share 
of legislative seats in 25 OECD democracies was explained by three variables: 1) levels of 
development -- measured in terms of GNP, literacy and energy consumption -- 2) women’s labor 
force participation, and 3) the type of electoral system -- proportional representation or 
majoritarian. These findings coincide with two of the three variables which Norris (1985) found 
were significant: 1) women’s labor force participation and 2) type of electoral system; however, 
Matland’s analysis found that the "cultural standing" of women as leaders was not as significant 
as Norris had found. In testing the three variables which Rule (1987) found were significant: 
1) right wing representatives, 2) women with some university training, and 3) unemployment 
levels -- Matland found that they were not significant. While Matland’s three variables are 
significant for the 25 OECD democracies, they are not significant in explaining women’s 
representation in 16 industrializing democracies. Matland suggests that the lack of significance 
suggests considerable differences in political culture between developed democracies and 
developing democracies and calls for case study research on women and politics in the various 
developing democracies, especially the low representation of women in parliament in relatively- 
developed countries, such as Malta and Cyprus. 


Methodology 


In this paper, the hypothesis that social democracy provides the conditions for women to become 
decision-makers, while liberal democracy does not is assessed, using a case-based comparative 
method. While it appears that social democracy and the political culture of equality constitute 
a necessary condition for the advancement of women-in-decision-making, they are certainly not 
a sufficient condition. The type of electoral system and socio-economic variables, such as 
education, industrialization, and women in the work force have already been shown to explain 
the advancement of women in politics in developed democracies (Matland, 1994, Norris, 1985). 
Consequently, an effort is made to determine the relative importance of social democracy and 
the political culture of equality in relation with the other variables. This is done using the 
comparative method, by comparing social democracies and liberal democracies of similar levels 
of socio-economic development levels and by comparing social democracies which have 
proportional representation systems and liberal democracies which have proportional 
representation systems. The case-based comparative method is an essential complement to cross- 
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national, multi-variate regression analysis, especially since the distinctions between social 
democracies and liberal democracies appear so pronounced.’ 


The widely-used data on women in parliaments and the lesser-known data on women in 
executive and administrative decision-making, including sub-ministerial levels, are employed in 
order to determine the advance or lack of advance of women in decision-making.* In addition, 
data on local government will be used to confirm or confound findings on legislative and 
executive decision-making. The 30 per cent “critical mass" threshold is used to gauge whether 
countries have made "breakthroughs" in regard to women-in-decision-making or have fallen 
short. Those countries and regions where progress has been made in the different categories and 
where it has not are identified and compared. One would expect that women in the Nordic 
social democracies have made breakthroughs, not only in parliaments and as ministers, but also 
in administration and local government, while women in liberal democracies have made little 
or no progress. While one would assume that countries making progress in parliament would 
also be making progress in executive and administrative decision-making, it is quite possible that 
progress could be made in one area and not in another. 


Data on Women in Political Decision-making 


For two decades, the greatest amount of data has been generated on women in national 
legislatures, particularly by the Inter-Parliamentary Union.’ In 1987, the United Nations 
Division for the Advancement of Women compiled data on women in executive and 
administrative decision-making, followed by another study examining the year 1994 (Karl, 1995, 


62-65). In 1994, data were compiled on women in local government, serving as councilors and 
mayors.° 


Parliamentarians: Data and analyses on women in parliaments have been widely-available, 
and all confirm that the proportion of women in parliaments remains low, despite the fact that 
women make up a majority of most electorates. In 1994, the average percentage of women in 
lower houses of parliament was less than 11 per cent and less than 9 per cent in upper chambers. 
In 11 countries, there were no women in parliament. On a more encouraging note, women 
members made up more than 20 per cent of parliaments in 21 of 185 countries. In 17 countries, 
women were speakers of a parliamentary chamber, and in Antigua and Barbuda, women were 
speakers of both houses. In the Western Europe and Others (the United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand) region, women have more than doubled their presence in national 
legislatures in less than two decades (See Table 1). Slow but steady progress has been made in 
Africa and the Caribbean. On the negative side, women have made no progress in the Middle 
East and have actually regressed (1987 - 1993) in Eastern Europe, Latin America, and Asia. 
Women in the industrialized countries of the North have been making faster progress than in the 
South where, in relative terms, women have only recently achieved the right to vote (Crighton, 
1995, 11). 
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Table 1 
Average Percentage of Women in Lower Houses of Parliaments, 1975-1993, by Region 


Region 


1975 


1987 


1993 


Africa 


4.6 


6.7 


8.0 


Latin America and 
the Caribbean 


6.0 


8.0 


7.6 


Western Europe and 
Others 


7.0 


13.4 


16.4 


Asia and the Pacific 


5.2 


7.6 


5.8 


Eastern Europe 19.9 21.8 6.5 


World 6.8 9.7 8.8 


Most of the decline in the global average from 1987 to 1993 is explained by developments in 
Eastern Europe. In the former communist countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
the proportion of women in parliament was above 20 per cent in 1987 in every country and, by 
1992, had fallen below 10 per cent in practically every country. The decline was a reflection 
of the change in the role of parliaments in Eastern Europe, from bodies which merely ratified 
executive decisions, to ones which were more active in decision-making. For most of the post- 
war period, Eastern European parliaments were compelled by communist parties to be a 
reflection of the population composition in terms of class, age and gender, but those bodies had 
no real power. Following the collapse of communism and the introduction of liberal democratic 
reforms, the parliaments dropped egalitarian quotas and came to more accurately mirror latent 
political and socio-economic power relationships -- to the obvious detriment of women. 
However, women have recently started a small resurgence in Eastern European parliaments, 
going from below ten per cent to above in Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Slovakia, 
Poland, and Kazakhstan between 1990 and 1995. 


Only five countries have exceeded the target of 30 per cent women parliamentarians set 
by the United Nations Economic and Social Council in 1990, a proportion which the UN now 
officially considers to provide the “critical mass" necessary to make a qualitative change in a 
decision-making body (Karl, 1995, 64). The strides being made in Nordic social democracies 
with each election are impressive (see Table 2). Finland crossed the 30 per cent threshold first 
in 1983 and reached 39 per cent in 1991. Norway crossed in 1985 and has advanced even 
further, with 39.4 per cent women in 1994 -- a remarkable increase from 15 per cent in 1975 - 
- and Norway also has a highly-prominent woman Prime Minister, Gro Harlem Brundtland. Just 
as remarkable, in Sweden, the parliamentary elections of 1994 yielded a parliament in which 
there were 41 per cent women, up from 33.5 per cent in 1991, and a government in which there 
were 52 per cent women ministers. Denmark crossed the threshold in 1988 and has 33 per cent 
women in parliament. The only other country which appears to have permanently crossed the 
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threshold is The Netherlands -- at 31.3 per cent after the 1994 elections -- where the social 
democratic Labor Party has returned to power and where the confessional party -- the Christian 
Democratic Alliance (CDA) -- is out of power for the first time in 60 years. 


The countries that are above 20 per cent women members of parliament and appear to 
be headed toward 30 per cent include Iceland, Germany, Austria and Luxembourg. New 
Zealand went from 16.5 per cent in 1990 to 21.2 per cent in the 1993 elections, after switching 
from a plurality system to proportional representation. In the 1994 elections, South Africa 
elected 25 per cent women to parliament, due to the African National Congress which, under 
pressure from a strong women’s movement, fielded 33.3 per cent women candidates on their 
party list. Two additional cases, Guyana and the Seychelles, are worthy of note. Guyana -- 
a self-proclaimed socialist state -- held its first free and fair elections in more than two decades 
in 1992, and, as in Eastern Europe, the proportion of women in parliament fell -- from 37 per 
cent in 1985 to 20 per cent. The Seychelles -- a one-party-dominant socialist state in the Indian 
Ocean -- dropped from 45.8 per cent in 1991 to 27.3 in 1993. 


Table 2 
Women in Lower Houses of Parliament: Countries Crossing the 30 Per Cent Threshold’ 


Country 


Latest 
Election 


Previous 


Election 


Threshold 
Crossed 


Finland 


39.0 (1991) 


31.5 (1987) 


1983 


Norway 


39.4 (1993) 


35.8 (1989) 


1985 


Sweden 


41.0 (1994) 


33.5 (1991) 


1985 


Denmark 


33.0 (1994) 


29.1 (1987) 


1988 


The Netherlands 


31.3 (1994) 


29.3 (1989) 


1994 


Germany 


26.6 (1994) 


20.5 (1990) 


1998? 


South Africa 


25.0 (1994) 


2.8 (1989) 


1999? 


Iceland 


23.8 (1991) 


20.6 (1987) 


1999? 


Austria 


21.3 (1990) 


10.8 (1986) 


1998? 


New Zealand 


21.2 (1993) 


16.5 (1990) 


1999? 


Luxembourg 


20.0 (1994) 


13.3 (1989) 


2004? 


The countries which are approaching the 30 per cent threshold have all been strongly-influenced 
by social democratic parties and have developed a political culture of equality. In contrast, the 
prospect of crossing the 30 per cent threshold appears remote at best for the developed liberal 
democracies, especially in the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Japan, and Australia 
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(see Table 3). The sustained evidence of women’s under-representation in liberal democratic 
parliaments continues to cast doubt on the proposition that socio-economic development will 
"open doors" and lead to the steady evolution of women-in-decision-making. On the other hand, 
modest progress has now been made in the last decade in the liberal democracies of Canada, 
Italy, Switzerland and New Zealand. Italy, Switzerland and New Zealand (since 1993) all have 
proportional representation electoral systems which makes it easier for women to compel 
political parties to list women as candidates for parliamentary elections (Norris, 1993, 313). 


Table 3 
Women in Lower Houses of Parliament in Liberal Democracies 


Country Latest Previous 
Election Election 


Japan 


2.7 (1993) 


2.3 (1990) 


France 


6.1 (1993) 


5.7 (1988) 


Australia 


8.2 (1993) 


6.7 (1990) 


United Kingdom 


9.2 (1992) 


6.3 (1987) 


United States 11.0 (1992) 6.7 (1990) 
Italy 15.0 (1994) 12.9 (1987) 
Switzerland 17.5 (1991) 14.0 (1991) 
Canada 18.0 (1993) 13.2 (1988) 
New Zealand 21.2 (1993) 16.5 (1990) 


The overall picture from the developed liberal democracies is that the proportion of women in 
the nine parliaments remains well short of the 30 per cent threshold. The situation in Japan is 
particularly discouraging and evidences the strong hold of conservative, patriarchal values in the 
political culture of that country (Ling, 1992, 53). Even the adoption of a proportional 
representation election system for the Upper House of the Japanese Diet in 1980 has only helped 
increase the proportion of women to 15 per cent. On the other hand, another strongly 
patriarchal country, Switzerland, only allowed women to vote and to stand for parliament in 
1971, and now 17.5 per cent of the lower house are women. 


Women in Executive and Administrative Decision-making 


National governments enact laws regulating the lives of citizens, the economy and the 
environment. They make decisions about public investment priorities, as well as issues of war 
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and peace. When women do not participate in these decisions, they are denied their rights, and 
the policy choices made are not influenced by women’s perspectives and preferences. However, 
when women are included, both the political process and policy-making often change for the 
better and, with a "critical mass", can incorporate and reflect women’s perspectives (Thomas, 
1994). Statistics document the inequality between men and women in power and decision- 
making, but they also show that the situation is beginning to change in a positive direction in 
a few regions and in a number of countries. These statistics include women as ministers and 
women below the ministerial level, as permanent secretaries, deputy secretaries, directors of 
programs and advisors. 


There have only been 24 women heads of government and elected heads of state, and all 
have been elected since 1960.* In recent years, at any one time, there have been six to nine 
females among more than 189 heads of state or government.” The recent incidence of women 
as heads of state and government is reflected in the fact that, of the 24, all but three were still 
alive as of 1 December 1994. The political careers of the women who have reached the top of 
political decision-making are varied and, in broad outline, are the same as those of men. Some 
women achieved the top position through political careers and election as leaders of their parties, 
particularly in the developed democracies of Western Europe, Israel and Canada, while others 
rose to the top through family connections, especially in the developing democracies of India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nicaragua and the Philippines. All women leaders were 
elected on platforms that emphasized issues and concerns of both women and men; none was 
elected to be a representative of women as such, but most demonstrated concern for issues that 
were important to women in the electorate. Whatever their paths to power or political positions, 


the top position remains the most difficult for women to attain, due to the prevailing political 
culture in which women leaders are perceived as weak.° 


Ministers 


In parliamentary systems of government, ministers are drawn from members of parliament, 
while in presidential systems, these top levels of government decision-making are appointed by 
presidents and are drawn from a variety of sources. Regardless of system, the proportion of 
women at the ministerial level world-wide is very low; lower, indeed than their representation 
in parliaments. In 1994, on average, only 5.6 per cent of ministerial level officials were 
women, and in 62 countries there were no women ministers at all. There has, in general, been 
modest progress since 1987 in all regions except Eastern Europe. In regard to ministerial 
portfolio, women are concentrated in the social areas, as opposed to political, economic or legal 
affairs (see Table 4). On average 11 per cent of social portfolios are held by women. Very few 
portfolios in the economic and political areas are held by women. Indeed, in 144 countries, 


* Some countries have both an elected head of state and an elected head of government. 
In others, the elected head of state is also head of government. In still others, the head of 
state is hereditary (and thus were not counted in this analysis) while the head of 
government is elected. 


women held no ministerial positions dealing with the economy. In the vast region of Asia and 
the Pacific and in Eastern Europe, no women were ministers responsible for political or legal 
affairs, and very few women were ministers at all. However, women are now being named to 
head defense, foreign affairs and finance ministries in the Nordic states and in a few other 
countries. 


Table 4 
Percentage of Women Ministers, by Sector and Region, 1994"° 


Region Executive” | Economic | Legal | Social | Political 


Africa 2.1 3.0 4.1 10.6 3.6 5.4 
Americas 4.9 5.1 10.0 10.9 3.4 7.5 


Western Europe 10.8 10.7 23.2 25.0 7.5 15.2 
& Others 


Asia & Pacific 1.6 2.0 0.0 5.4 0.0 2.6 
Eastern Europe 3.2 1.9 0.0 5.4 0.0 2.6 
World 3.7 4.1 6.0 10.8 3.6 6.2 


In regard to "breakthrough" countries, the "critical mass" of 30 per cent women ministers has 
been reached in the four Nordic social democracies (See Table 5). The milestone of 52 per cent 
women cabinet ministers, reached in Sweden after the 1994 elections, for the first time gives 
women an equal share of power with men at the national level. In the Nordic parliamentary 
systems, the relatively high proportion of women ministers is directly related to the high 
proportion of women in parliaments, as well as to their relatively long tenure. A more 
revolutionary breakthrough came in The Netherlands where the 1994 elections swept away the 
Christian Democrats and brought to power a social democratic-led, non-confessional government 
which dramatically boosted the number of women ministers from 16 per cent before the election 
to 31.3 per cent. A similar breakthrough came after the 1991 elections in the Seychelles -- a 
one-party-dominant socialist state. 


“Presidents and Prime Ministers’ Offices. 
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Table 5 
Countries with the Highest Proportion of Women Ministers, 1987 and 1994 


Country 1994 1987 
Sweden™ 52.0 18.2 
Finland 38.9 23.5 
Norway 35.0 33.3 
The Netherlands 31.3 6.3 
Seychelles 30.8 9.1 
Denmark 29.7 13.7 


The Bahamas (23 per cent) -- a developing liberal democracy -- is the only other country that 
exceeds 20 per cent in the proportion of women ministers. In the Bahamas, three women were 
appointed to social affairs ministries from the sub-ministerial level, where more than 30 per cent 
of positions are women. Significantly, the developed liberal democracies of North America, 
Western Europe, Oceania and Japan all have less than 15 per cent women ministers. Once 
again, the cases where the least progress has been made lie in Asia and Eastern Europe. 


Sub-Ministerial Positions 


Compared to ministerial positions, women are only slightly more represented in key 
administrative decision-making positions at sub-ministerial levels, in such posts as vice-minister, 
permanent secretary, deputy secretary and director."' Only 7.1 per cent of these posts are held 
by women. In 56 countries, there were no women at all in posts at the sub-ministerial level. 
In sectoral terms, women at the sub-ministerial levels, as at the ministerial level, are better 
represented in ministries concerned with social issues (education, health and labor) than in "flag" 
ministries (foreign affairs, defense and interior). Of note, however, is the relatively high 
percentage of women in sub-ministerial decision-making posts in law and justice, especially in 
the Caribbean and in some countries of Africa. This reflects both a concern of women with 
justice and the increasing equality of access to law schools. 


In five countries, over 30 per cent of sub-ministerial officials are women -- Norway, 
Bahamas, Dominica and Antigua and Barbuda (see Table 6). In an additional five, the 


“The figure of 52 per cent Swedish cabinet ministers was obtained from the Swedish 
mission to the United Nations. The discrepancy between Sweden and the other Nordic 
countries is explained by the method used in counting officials at the ministerial level. 
Heads of central banks and executive agencies are counted as well as cabinet ministers. 
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proportion exceeds 20 per cent (the United States, Guyana, Seychelles, Australia, and 
Honduras). While social democratic Norway heads the list, and socialist Seychelles and Guyana 
exceed 20 per cent, it is evident that several liberal democracies -- both developed and 
developing -- are increasing the number of top women administrators. In certain liberal 
democracies, women have taken advantage of greater equality of opportunity and have begun 
breaking through the "glass ceiling" in the civil service, thereby achieving higher sub-ministerial 
positions. For instance, in the English-speaking Caribbean countries, substantial numbers of 
women are found at sub-ministerial levels, because of a prevailing "meritocracy", with 
opportunities for women via education, civil service examinations and bureaucratic promotion.’ 


Table 6 
Countries with the Highest Proportion of Women Among Government Decision-makers, 
Sub-Ministerial and Total, including Ministers, 1987 and 1994 


Country 1994 Sub- 1994 1987 Sub- 
Ministerial Total Ministerial 


Norway 48.8 45.2 15.2 


Bahamas 34.5 32.4 30.8 


Dominica 37.8 31.3 26.5 
Finland 17.4 26.8 15.8 
Antigua & Barbuda 43.8 25.9 0.0 
United States 26.1 25.2 12.2 


Seychelles 20.8 23.9 16.7 
Australia 23.3 20.2 1.1 
Canada 19.7 18.9 4.2 


Guyana 25.0 18.0 12.0 
Sweden™ 4.3 17.5 0.0 


Honduras 21.7 16.7 5.4 
The Netherlands 10.3 16.1 9.5 


Trinidad & Tobago 12.5 15.3 


"Before 1994 elections in which 52 per cent of cabinet positions were filled by women. 
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The breakthrough in Norway, vaulting from 15 per cent women at sub-ministerial levels in 1987 
to 49 per cent in 1992 is indeed outstanding and can be explained by previous breakthroughs in 
parliamentary and ministerial positions. The major leap forward in Antigua and Barbuda 
between 1987 and 1994 is part of the Caribbean-wide advance of women up the bureaucratic 
ladder and can be explained by the appointment of several women at the permanent secretary 
level in social, economic and justice ministries. As developed liberal democracies, Canada, 
Australia and the USA have made significant advances in sub-ministerial decision-making in less 
than a decade, because their governments enacted or continued to pursue affirmative action 
programs which created equality of opportunity in sub-cabinet appointments and meritocracy in 
their civil services. However, all three countries remain unwilling to impose affirmative action 
in political recruitment and candidate selection which could increase the number of women-in- 
parliament. While Canada, Australia and the USA have advanced, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
France and other liberal democracies have made little or no progress in either the administrative 
or electoral arenas, because of the prevailing liberal political culture which resists affirmative 
action and because of strong elitism in their bureaucracies and civil services. 


In the Nordic social democracies and several other Northern European industrial 
democracies, the proportion of women in ministerial positions has been generally higher than 
at sub-ministerial levels, reflecting "glass ceiling" obstacles to women’s advancement in civil 
services and bureaucracies. In contrast, women broke through in political parties and then 
parliaments, because the women’s movement and the political culture of equality first affected 
parties and elections. In Norway, women smashed through the glass ceiling in the 1990s, 
because women ministers, including the prime minister, opened up the hierarchical and 
corporatist bureaucracy and promoted women to a variety of sub-ministerial positions in all 
sectors -- political, economic, justice and social affairs. One would expect that the "spill-over" 
from Finland to other Nordic social democracies in electing women to parliament will occur 
from Sweden to the others in advancing women at top bureaucratic levels. In particular, the 
1994 Swedish elections in which 52 per cent women minsters were selected should bring the 
kind of "top-down" change which occurred in Norway. However, Sweden and Denmark have 
less than 10 per cent women at sub-ministerial levels and more hierarchical civil services, 


bureaucracies and corporatist systems which may make change more difficult than in Norway 
(Heres, 1987, 75-76). 


Local Government 


Local government is often the level where women begin their rise to the national level in parties, 
parliaments and executive positions. As with the data on women-in-parliaments, the data on 
women in local government contain a few "breakthroughs" beyond the 30 per cent threshold and 
several other countries which are close to that level (see Table 7). In Western Europe, the 
proportion of women councilors is 18.2 per cent and the percentage of women mayors is 8 per 
cent. However, most countries remain mired below ten per cent, especially in Asia. 


Table 7 
Local Government: Percentage of Women in Local Councils and as Mayors” 


Country Year oe Mayors 
ounc 


St. Lucia 1993 40.9 33.3 
New Zealand 1989 35.0 12.5 
Sweden 1991 34.0 -- 

Ukraine 1994 30.5 
Finland 1992 30.0 
Russia~~ 1993 30.0 
Norway 1991 28.3 
Denmark 1993 27.7 
Iceland 1985 27.6 
United Kingdom 1993 25.0 


Estonia 1993 23.7 13.7 
Switzerland 1990 22.5 -- 


Guyana 1993 22.2 16.7 
Trinidad & Tobago 1991 21.1 14.3 
USA 1994 20.9 15.8 
Jamaica 1994 12.8 25.0 


The Nordic social democracies have made impressive gains in electing women to local 
governments, though not quite as impressive as at the national level, particularly because rural 
voters are more reluctant to elect women councilors (Sinnkonen, 1985, 92-100). However, in 
several liberal democracies, especially New Zealand, but also the USA and Britain, women have 
made progress, because they have gained recognition as community leaders, particularly in urban 
areas. In four anglophone Caribbean countries which reported, significant numbers of women 
have been elected as local councilors and mayors. In the urban areas of Russia and the Ukraine, 
women have maintained political prominence at the local level after the collapse of communism, 
while losing their presence at the national level. 


Figures only for the 96 largest cities. 
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Breakthroughs 


In examining the four different sets of data on women-in-decision-making, the Nordic social 
democracies clearly stand above other countries, especially in terms of legislative participation, 
women ministers, and local government councilors. However, breakthroughs in sub-ministerial 
administrative decision-making have not yet arrived in the Nordic social democracies, except in 
Norway which only achieved a breakthrough in the wake of securing a "critical mass" in 
ministerial and parliamentary arenas. A second tier of states is making significant progress in 
parliamentary participation, especially The Netherlands, as well as Germany and Austria, where 
social democratic parties have made an impact since the 1960s and where women’s movements 
and the political culture of egalitarianism, corporatism and "left-libertarianism" made inroads 
during the 1960s and 1970s.* Furthermore, diffusion is occurring in Europe, particularly 
among left-of-center parties, including the social democratic parties (Norris, 1993). For 
instance, the Labour Party in Britain has announced plans for a quota of 50 per cent women 
candidates for elections which must take place by 1997. Finally, in South Africa, the African 
National Congress is promoting a political culture of equality in regard to race, class and gender. 


In examining the data on liberal democracies, women remain well-removed from the 30 
per cent threshold in parliaments and ministerial positions and have made breakthroughs only 
at the sub-ministerial and local government levels in a handful of countries. At sub-ministerial 
levels, three developing liberal democracies in the anglophone Caribbean have made 
breakthroughs and others, including Canada, the USA, Australia, New Zealand, and other 
anglophone Caribbean states, are making progress toward the 30 per cent threshold. In those 
liberal democracies, women are taking advantage of educational and employment opportunities 
to pass civil service examinations and to climb the bureaucratic ladder. However, women in 
liberal democracies, with the exception of the Bahamas, have not succeeded in rising above the 
sub-ministerial level to become full ministers in any significant numbers. At the local 
government level, women in St. Lucia and New Zealand have broken through the 30 per cent 
threshold in municipal councils, and women in the USA, the UK, Trinidad and Tobago and 
Jamaica are progressing toward that level. In those countries, women have become community 
leaders and have succeeded in breaking through barriers to get elected to local government 
positions as councilors and/or mayors. In the liberal democracies, including those in the 
Caribbean, the question remains whether or not women can convert their progress at the local 
government and sub-ministerial levels into progress at the national electoral level and in the 
partisan political arena. One positive sign is the growing proportion of women political party 
members; for instance, in Dominica, more than 30 per cent of political party members are 
women. Another is the high percentage of women (14 to 36 per cent) in the largely-ceremonial 
upper houses in the anglophone Caribbean. The country that has led the way is the Bahamas 
where women have created a critical mass at sub-ministerial levels and where they have climbed 
the bureaucratic ladder to gain appointment to 23 per cent of ministerial positions. However, 
there were still only 8.2 per cent women in the Bahamaian parliament in 1994. 


While women are slowly advancing in several liberal democracies in sub-ministerial 
decision-making, they mostly remain mired at low levels in respect to parliamentary and 
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ministerial decision-making. The relatively lower number of women in parliament and in 
ministerial and deputy ministerial positions reflects the reluctance to impose quotas in political 
parties, parliaments and political appointments and remains especially low in countries with 
single member district, "winner-take-all" electoral systems which are still retained by the major 
liberal democracies. Governments and parties in liberal democracies resist interfering in the 
political process, because party and electoral politics are still considered to be outside the reach 
of government regulation and in the preserve of the "political class." The exception is New 
Zealand which, under successive social democratic governments since 1978 and, with high party 
membership and leadership by women, acted to increase the number of women candidates in 
elections. In 1993, New Zealand converted the electoral system to proportional representation, 
making it even easier for women to advance in parliament. New Zealand contrasts with 
Australia where the social democratic political culture of equality has made much less of an 
impact. In spite of a vocal women’s movement, years of rule by the Australian Labour Party 
and reform of the electoral system away from single-member district, winner-take-all, the 
strength of conservative, patriarchal forces in parties and society -- including the Catholic 
Church -- have prevented women from advancing above 10 per cent in parliament (Sawer, 1993, 
208-228). In New Zealand, as in the Nordic countries, the weakness of conservative forces has 
not barred the way to the advancement of women. 


Resistance to Women-in-Decision-making 


Among developed democracies, Japan is obviously the country with the greatest resistance to the 
development of women decision-makers. As of 1993-4, there were no women ministers in 
Japan, 8 per cent women at the sub-ministerial level, 2.7 per cent women in the lower house of 
parliament, 15 per cent in the upper house, and 3.4 per cent women in local councils. The 
political system remains dominated by men, even though Takako Doi was a party leader of the 
Socialist Party and could have become a candidate for prime minister. Even though Japan is one 
of the world’s most prosperous states and even though Japan has a corporatist system which 
accommodates the interests of workers and unions, the political culture remains strongly 
patriarchal, producing strong opposition to either equality of opportunity or equality of outcome 
for women in both political and economic decision-making.’ 


Japan demonstrates that a developed democracy with a strongly conservative political 
culture which does not permit women equal opportunities to advance either in political parties 
or in bureaucracies. The relatively-developed Mediterranean democracies of Cyprus and Malta 
as well as Greece and Israel, remain very low in the proportion of women as political decision- 
makers which is a reflection of strongly patriarchal political cultures. The three major liberal 
democracies -- France, Britain and the United States -- are making only slow and sporadic 
progress. France has remained backward in all four areas, because of a centralized and 
conservative political system. Socialist President Francois Mitterand’s appointment of Edith 
Cresson as the first woman Prime Minister in 1991 through 1992 now seems an aberration. 
Britain’s only progress is in the Labour Party where women broke through in the 1980s and 
gained election to local councils and have secured a commitment to have 50 per cent women 
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candidates in the anticipated 1997 elections. The ruling Conservative Party remains strongly 
resistant to change. In the United States, the conservative trend, ushered in by the 1994 


Congressional elections, makes it unlikely that any action will be taken to expand the role of 
women in politics. 


In terms of regions, resistance to women in decision-making is greatest in the Middle 
East, with a political culture which is strongly influenced by Islam and authoritarianism. The 
Middle East is most obvious because virtually no women are parliamentarians, ministers, 
administrators or local government officials. Within the Middle East, the most resistant states 
are monarchies with strong Islamic religious influence which bar women from political 
participation, while the secular republics allow minimal participation in largely non-democratic 
systems. The Middle East confirms the importance of political culture in determining whether 
or not women advance in the world of political decision-making. The rest of Asia remains 
disappointingly low in terms of women in political decision-making, in spite of rapid economic 
growth in many countries, because political culture is suffused by patriarchy. Even in China, 
where the Maoist revolution openly struggled against Confucianism and for the emancipation of 
women from 1949 to 1976, Confucianism and patriarchy was allowed to return with a vengeance 
in the 1980s, and the many of the gains which women had made were reversed (Wolf, 1985). 
Consequently, women hold 6 per cent of ministerial positions and 4 per cent of sub-ministerial 
positions, though they have consistently occupied more than 20 per cent of the seats in the 
National People’s Congress which has little legislative power. Eastern Europe further 
demonstrates the contrast between socialism and women’s participation and liberalism which has 
permitted conservative forces to re-emerge and has been accompanied by a decline in the number 
of women in decision-making positions and the status of women (Rueschemeyer, 1994, Funk, 
1993). In Latin America, the growth of economies and liberal democracies has produced few 
positive signs thus far for women. The countries remain strongly patriarchal and influenced by 
the Catholic Church. One exception is Argentina where, in 1991, women members of 
parliament enacted, with subterfuge by women and progressive members of parliament, an 
electoral law which requires 30 per cent women for elective offices. As for Africa, rural 
backwardness and patriarchy hinder both the development of democracy and the advancement 
of women into decision-making positions. In sum, most of the world remains dominated by 
conservative patriarchy which is a daunting obstacle to the advancement of women in politics 
and decision-making. 


The Nordic Breakthroughs 


Women’s breakthroughs in Nordic political parties, parliaments and cabinets have been well- 
researched and can be attributed to two factors -- the growth and development of women’s 
movements in the 1970s and the political culture of equality, established under social democracy 
(Haavio-Mannila, 1985, Bystydzienski, 1992). In seeking to explain why women have been able 
to influence political parties and governments in the Nordic countries, Elina Haavio-Mannila 
(1985, 80) has provided the following proposition: 
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"This may be due in part to the electoral system of proportional 
representation than majority elections in single-member constituencies. Another 
reason may be that there has been more wholehearted acceptance of the demands 
for democracy, justice and equality in the welfare states where the influence of 
social democracy has been stronger than in other Western nations. Women in the 
Nordic countries have used a range of methods to press for an increase in their 
numbers in political bodies and the call for improved women’s representation has 
had a more resounding effect than elsewhere in the West." 


The favorable conditions for the advancement of Nordic women can be understood in terms of 
the development and meshing of strong social democratic and women’s movements from 1890 
to 1920. Because liberal hegemony was not established in the Nordic countries, single member 
constituency systems did not survive the rise of workers and women into political participation 
(Luebbert, 1991). The triumph of universal women’s suffrage around the time of the First 
World War was followed soon after by the shift to proportional representation (1918-1920) 
which, in the 1980s, provided ideal electoral conditions for the parliamentary breakthroughs by 
Nordic women (Carstairs, 1980, 75-120). The social democratic revolutions of the 1920s and 
1930s marked the triumph of progressive social movements over a largely bureaucratic 
conservative elite which lacked the landed estates of their German counterparts and which could 
not divide a homogeneous population into regional, ethnic or religious cleavages (Rueschemeyer, 
1992). As for the Nordic women’s movements, they did not disband after the suffrage victories 
but continued to press for equality of value and equality of status with men. The political 
culture of equality and weakness of conservative and patriarchal forces in the Nordic social 
democracies made it possible for women’s movements to battle through different stages in the 
struggles for equality without insuperable resistance from men. Consequently, the struggles 
proceeded from equality of value to equality of status in the 1950s, to equality of opportunity 
in the 1960s and, finally, to equality of outcome or result in the 1970s (Haavio-Mannila, 1985, 
12, Siim, 1991). In the 1940s and 1950s, socio-economic development -- especially, education, 
rapid industrialization and urbanization -- brought women into the work place and public life, 
helped spark the "sex role" debates, and increased demands for equality, including equality of 
opportunity and political participation. In the 1970s, a new wave of women’s activism led to 
demands for equality of outcome in the work place and in political participation, and the "New 
Women’s Liberation Movement" arose and advocated the adoption of feminist agendas and 
women’s perspectives by governments which have gained acceptance in the 1980s and 1990s 


under the prevailing political culture of equality (Dahlerup, 1985, 22-24, Bystydzienski, 1992, 
19-21). 


The first political breakthrough by Nordic women above the 30 per cent threshold came 
at the local government level. The Norwegian "Women’s Coup" of 1971 occurred when 
women, who were frustrated by their lack of power, systematically voted for women candidates 
in Norwegian municipal council elections, including the capital, Oslo, and produced a majority 
of women. During the 1970s, women broke continued to advance in local government decision- 
making, especially in the more urbanized and industrialized areas where women played an 
important role in the work place and community and where the demand for the welfare services 
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that local government provide were the greatest. (Sinkkonen, 1985, 82-91, Misgeld, 1992, 245- 
246). In contrast, women progressed much more slowly in the rural areas where their traditional 
household roles and attitudes have been maintained. Also, as evidenced by the "Women’s 
Coup", Nordic women demonstrated a growing tendency to vote for women candidates at the 
locai level and, subsequently, at the national level. Women in local government and party 
organization subsequently moved up to stand for national party leadership positions and as 
parliamentary candidates. 


In the 1970s, the demands of Nordic women’s movements for equality of participation 
in politics and government made an impact first on left-of-center political parties which stood 
for equality of outcome and for openness. Once the left-of-center parties, including the social 
democratic parties, adopted quotas for candidate selection, other parties followed suit. Women 
started low on party lists, but due to pressure from women’s organizations and relatively high 
legislative turnover, women moved up quickly and gained election to parliament. By the 1980s, 
most Nordic political parties had accepted quotas for women’s membership, leadership, and, 
most importantly, candidacy. Quotas in candidate selection enabled women to breakthrough the 
30 per cent threshold in Nordic parliaments during the 1980s. 


The success of Nordic women in becoming candidates for election to parliaments is 
explained by party organization that was open and allowed members to rise as well as a formal 
and transparent candidate selection process (Norris, 1993, 322}. Also important is party 
competition, especially where ideologically-polarized party systems provide parties of the left, 
including social democratic parties, which are willing to adopt quotas as a matter of principle 


and which have been matched, subsequently, by right-of-center parties which wish to capture 
the women’s vote. Other factors include the degree of legislative turnover and the proportional 
representation electoral system featuring multi-member constituencies with high number of seats. 
The proportional representation list system, made it relatively easy to accommodate women’s 
demands for quotas and equality of outcome. In the Nordic countries, proportional 
representation was a condition which made the women’s breakthrough possible, and, in the rest 
of the developed world, the lowest proportion of women in parliament in a proportional 
representation-party list electoral system was 12.8 per cent women. In contrast, the non- 


proportional representation systems ranged from 5.7 to 13.2 percent women in parliament 
(Norris, 1993, 314). 


In the Nordic countries, women were regularly appointed as ministers after 1945. Until 
the 1980s, women were confined largely to social affairs ministries and remained well below the 
30 per cent critical mass. In the 1970s, women were able to rise through the ranks of political 
parties and attain leadership posts and high positions on party lists which placed greater numbers 
of women in the position to become ministers. A major breakthrough occurred in 1981 when 
the Labor Party leader, Gro Harlem Brundtland, took office as Prime Minister of Norway. As 
a critical mass of women were elected to parliament in the 1980s, they began to shape policy 
debates and contributed women’s perspectives which changed the perceptions of the electorate 
and of the political class toward women in executive decision-making. Consequently, when 
Brundtland returned as Prime Minister in May 1986, women were appointed to more than 40 
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per cent of cabinet positions, and when a conservative government subsequently won power, it 
continued the precedent by appointing more than 40 per cent women to the cabinet. The 
Norwegian breakthrough at the ministerial level was soon followed by similar breakthroughs in 
the other Nordic countries. While no other Nordic country has had a woman prime minister, 
Finland witnessed the appointment of the world’s first woman defense minister, Matta Elisabeth 
Reha, in 1991. 


Even after a critical mass of women had become government ministers, women continued 
to experience the greatest difficulty in breaking through in sub-ministerial positions, as well as 
in the corporatist system which brings together government, interest groups and bureaucratic 
experts on commissions and boards in order to plan legislation and programs for a stable and 
prosperous future. Bureaucratic and sub-ministerial positions generally call for university- 
educated professionals with some specialist skills. In all of the Nordic countries, men have been 
educated at universities in a broad range of specialist skills in comparison to women who have 
been channelled into socially-oriented specializations (Hernes, 1985, 114-116). As a result, 
women have been employed traditionally by social affairs ministries, while men have dominated 
the economic, political and legal ministries and the bureaucracy as a whole. The corporatist 
system has brought these bureaucratic experts together with leaders of unions and government 
who have been overwhelmingly male. Unlike the party and electoral systems, the corporatist 
system does not have formal and transparent selection processes, a fact which hampers women’s 
participation." Only in the 1980s, when women became a critical mass in parliaments and in 
ministries were affirmative action programs initiated in bureaucracies, universities and 
corporatist commissions and boards. The impact of affirmative action and quotas led to the 
dramatic breakthrough by women in sub-ministerial positions in Norway, from 15.2 per cent in 
Norway in 1987 to 48.8 per cent in 1994. Significantly, in the Nordic social democracies, 
affirmative action and quotas were applied first to parties and elections and later to university 
education and bureaucracies; in contrast, in several liberal democracies, affirmative action 
programs were implemented.in universities and bureaucracies in the 1970s and not at all in 
political parties and electoral systems. In conclusion, the equality of outcome was applied to 
society and politics in the Nordic social democracies, but elitist hierarchies proved resistant until 
women gained political power in governments and implemented affirmative action programs. 


In differentiating among the Nordic social democracies, Finland led the way in promoting 
women-in-decision-making, because of a matriarchal culture and the weakness of conservative 
forces (Dahlerup, 1985, 32). In Finland, the numbers of women at universities have, for many 
decades, been equal to men, and the numbers and range of occupations held by women, 
including administrative posts, have been equal to men. In response to the demands of women, 
Finland was the first to adopt abortion rights and day care. In Finland, women’s organizations 
and unions were strong, and women have long been popular as candidates for both men and 
women. In contrast, women in the other Nordic countries have had to struggle more against 
patriarchy and resistance by men, and, as a consequence, Nordic women began to vote for 
women in the 1970s, while men continued to vote for men. Women’s voting in Norway enabled 
women to break through in government and bureaucracies before their counterparts in Denmark 
or Sweden, even though Norwegian women have lower levels of education. Iceland has long 
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had social democratic governments; however, the country lags behind in the advancement of 
women. Iceland is the most rural, conservative and traditional of the Nordic social democracies, 
and women’s organizations and unions have been weaker. Second, the smallness of the 
population has meant that the political class is relatively small and hard to enter. Third, 


proportional representation was established only in 1959, long after other Nordic social 
democracies. 


In Northern Europe, in the 1960s and 1970s, the “left-libertarian" or "post-materialist" 
political culture emerged which included the women’s liberation movement (Kitschelt, 1994). 
This trend was especially strong in The Netherlands, where the rise of left-of-center parties and 
movements, including women’s movements, was accompanied by the decline of conservative 
forces, including religious groups, as well as confessional, bureaucratic and aristocratic elites. 
By the 1990s, the left-libertarian trend had grown so powerful that it helped to undermine 
conservative and confessional forces so that the Christian Democratic Alliance (CDA) lost power 
for the first time in six decades. The left-libertarian trend has also become more important than 
the materialist-oriented social democracy of the industrial working class which has been 
declining steadily since the 1970s. In contrast to The Netherlands, Germany and Austria, 
especially, still feature powerful conservative forces and materialist social democratic parties and 
unions. Consequently, the struggle to advance women in political decision-making is going to 
remain more intense than in The netherlands. In the liberal democracies of Britain, France and 
Italy, the combination of weak left-of-center parties and strong conservative forces makes the 
task of advancement even more daunting. However, women’s rise to power is "spilling-over" 
throughout Europe and may make the struggle for women’s decision-making less arduous. 


The Caribbean Breakthroughs 


The breakthroughs by women in the Caribbean have been less-noticed and have been caused by 
two sets of factors -- cultural and socio-economic. Since the forced importation of Africans into 
the region as slaves, patriarchy has been relatively weak, and women have been permitted to 
gain employment or become economically active outside the household. In fact, Momsen (1993, 
2) asserts that women were brought to the Caribbean as workers first and mothers second and 
that plantation owners preferred to hire women who were more regular in their work habits than 
men. Furthermore, women have long been equal to men in land ownership rights. The 
weakness of patriarchy continued into this century, as men have left the Caribbean to look for 
jobs elsewhere. Currently, in the Eastern Caribbean, 35 per cent of rural households are headed 
by women, and 67 per cent of children are born out of wedlock which underlines the lack of 
male involvement in family life. The average age of marriage is one of the world’s highest, 
ranging from 28 to 31 years of age. The absence or weakness of strong patriarchal religion, 
such as Catholicism or Islam, has also allowed women to advance in both public and private 
sectors without much conservative resistance. 


Besides the lack of a strongly conservative, patriarchal political culture, socio-economic 
change has also been responsible for the advancement of women, as the Caribbean developed 
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into one of the prosperous regions in the developing world. With independence in the 1960s, 
Caribbean states offered nearly-universal access to education, and families began to send their 
daughters to be educated, including at the tertiary level. As women became educated, they 
joined the work force and became active in trade unions and other associations. By the 1960s, 
women were engaged in office work, health and social services, and teaching as occupations, 
moving out of agriculture and shop-keeping. Between 1965 and 1985, there was a drop in the 
birth rate due to education, the growth of urban employment, and contraceptives. Grandmothers 
and other female relatives created day care networks for women who worked. Women with 
secondary and tertiary educations passed civil service exams and entered the bureaucracy and 
began to climb the ladder. Increasing opportunities in the public sector opened up in the 1960s 
and 1970s, as governments expanded social services. In sum, Momsen finds that socio- 
economic change has brought dramatic change in the lives of contemporary Caribbean women: 


"Caribbean women are giving higher priority to economic autonomy as 
they seek more education and reduce their fertility. Today the Caribbean region 
has one of the highest levels of female economic activity rates and education in 
the so-called developing world, while the birth-rate in many territories has fallen 
to a level similar to that of the industrialized north. These changes have occurred 
rapidly..." (Momsen, 1993, 3) 


Women have achieved equality of value and status in the Caribbean. Since independence, 
younger women have sought advancement through education, while men have continued to 
choose out-migration. In the 1970s, women began to fight for equality of opportunity. In 
addition, feminist movements arose in the region which began the battle for equality of outcome 
and for the adoption of women’s perspectives. By the 1980s, women were climbing up the 
bureaucratic ladder and, as community leaders, were gaining election to local government. As 
women have become more politically active, they have succeeded in placing women’s issues on 
the agenda. A consequence is the improvement of women’s status in society and the work place 
as well as improved health and welfare -- in both urban and rural areas. The progress made by 
anglophone Caribbean countries is evidenced by their high rankings on the United Nations 
Development Programme’s Human Development Index. 


Given the fact that women have broken through at the sub-ministerial levels, one might 
presume that Caribbean women will break through in parliamentary elections and ministerial 
positions. However, the Caribbean states remain liberal democracies, and most electoral 
systems, except for Guyana, retain "first-past-the post", single-member district systems which 
continue to make it much more difficult for women to break through in parliament and 
ministerial positions than at the sub-ministerial levels (Payne, 1993, 69). Caribbean 
governments and political party systems were created by Britain and bestowed upon Caribbean 
male elites who constitute the "political class." As in other liberal democracies, it becomes 
increasingly difficult as women work their way toward the top party leadership positions and 
selection as parliamentary candidates. The political class continues to preserve liberal 
democracy and majoritarian elections, while resisting quotas in candidate selection or adoption 
of proportional representation. The liberal democratic principle of government non-interference 
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in political parties and elections thereby prevents women from breaking through to become 
parliamentary candidates, while the ideal of equality of opportunity and meritocracy in public 
administration has enabled women in a non-patriarchal developing region to climb the ladder. 


While the other anglophone Caribbean countries were liberal democracies at 
independence and have remained so, Guyana featured a socialist movement, backed by strong 
unions, which led the struggle for independence (Peake, 1993, 109). After independence, 
Guyana became a socialist-oriented country from 1966 to 1992. The government restricted 
private property, attempted to provide full employment, promoted egalitarianism and women’s 
emancipation, and reduced the influence of traditional cultural practices. As in Eastern Europe 
and Cuba, a substantial proportion of women were brought into a largely powerless parliament, 
and women were able to enter the bureaucracy and local government and advance. The 
transition to fully competitive multi-party democracy in 1992 led to "free and fair" elections and 
a lowering of the proportion of women in parliament from 36.9 per cent to 20 per cent -- a 
figure which is still is more substantial than in any other Caribbean parliament. Furthermore, 
Guyana is now led by Chedi Jagan who, as a socialist, led the struggle for independence in the 
1950s and who remains committed to the advancement of women. In sum, the case of Guyana 
confirms that a combination of equality of outcome (socialism) and equality of opportunity (a 
lack of conservative social forces in a liberal democracy) can bring stronger performance by 
women than equality of opportunity alone. 


CONCLUSION 


The hypothesis that social democracy is superior to liberal democracy is not refuted by the data, 
but it must be modified. Social democracy is superior to liberal democracy in that the political 
culture of equality and the weakness of conservative forces permit women’s movements to 
influence political parties and to shape the political process so that women gain power in local 
urban councils and parliaments, then rise to ministerial positions and even to become heads of 
government. However, the hierarchical nature of the corporatist system which was also 
established by social democracy, as well as hierarchy in the bureaucracy and universities, 
actually have inhibited women from gaining specialist skills and in rising to top sub-ministerial 
positions. In Norway, the creation of a critical mass in parliament and cabinet has enabled 
women to break down men’s domination of the corporatist structure and the bureaucracy "from 
above." Consequently, Norway and the other Nordic social democracies provide women, 
governments, and political parties of the world with a model for achieving the 30 per cent 
critical mass. The adoption of mandatory quotas for recruitment to party leadership positions 
and candidacies and for the composition of parliaments overcome the structural barriers which 
have kept women out of the political arena. 


Surprisingly, women in the liberal democracies of the Caribbean have been more 
successful at climbing the bureaucratic ladder than their Nordic counterparts. In the Caribbean, 
the weakness of conservative, patriarchal forces has enabled women to get out of the home, 
become educated and employed. Women’s education and the meritocracy in public 
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administration has provided women with the opportunity to take civil service exams and to gain 
promotion on the bureaucratic ladder. The prevalence of women community leaders has 
empowered women and allowed them to gain election at the local level. However, the liberal 
democratic system does not provide for quotas in national political parties or elections nor 
proportional representation which would open doors for women to Caribbean parliaments and 
cabinets. Instead, women rise through the bureaucracy toward the ministerial level and through 
local government and parties toward parliament but are stopped short. Consequently, success 
for Caribbean women in parliaments and governments is less certain than for women in Nordic 
social democracies. 


Social democracy was a necessary condition for the advancement of women in the Nordic 
States, but not in the Caribbean democracies. Instead, the independence of liberal democracies 
provided equality of opportunity which opened the way for women to be educated and to move 
up the administrative ladder towards ministerial-level positions. What brings Caribbean and 
Nordic states together is the weakness of conservative political culture, social forces and elites - 
- landowners, religious leaders and bureaucrats -- which oppose equality and the advancement 
of women."’ In the Nordic social democracies, hierarchy and corporatism have posed obstacles 
to the advancement of women in bureaucracies, while liberalism’s principle of non-interference 
and no quotas by governments in parties and elections prevents women in the Caribbean from 
making a breakthrough in national politics. 


The political culture of equality of outcome in social democracies enables the state to 
intervene in the political process on behalf of women. The equality of opportunity in the less 


conservative liberal democracies enables women to climb the bureaucratic ladder. While the 
political culture of equality and the weakness of traditional culture are important factors in the 
advancement of women, institutional and socio-economic variables are also significant. 
Proportional representation and mandatory quota systems in party recruitment have been 
important in enabling women to gain selection as national legislative candidates in Northern 
Europe, and non-presidential systems have made it easier for women members of parliament to 
be named ministers. However, proportional representation only works where the political 
culture of equality is strong; in Italy, for instance, women are still struggling to advance. The 
level of socio-economic development helps to determine women’s role in society and politics. 
Nevertheless, the Caribbean cases show that countries do not have to be highly industrialized 
in order for women to advance in decision-making. Conversely, Crighton (1995, 13) finds that 
"...economic and social development does not guarantee women a fair share of formal political 
power." The case of Japan confirms this observation. 


The triumph of Western democracy and capitalism over communism and the decline of 
classic social democracy and the industrial working class in the developed countries raises 
questions about the advancement of women in politics and government. While social democracy 
created the political culture of equality of outcome which made it possible for women to "break 
through" into full-scale political participation, the women’s movement is now faced by declining 
social democracy and rising demands for liberty and more efficient government, even in the 
Nordic countries. However, the decline of the welfare state and the industrial working class do 
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not necessarily determine the fate of women’s movements for gender parity. The women’s 
movement remains more closely linked to “post-materialism" and to the left-libertarian struggle 
against social conservatism which broke through in the 1970s, rather than with classic social 
democracy and the struggle for full employment and the welfare state. Even parties which want 
to cut government expenditures and reduce the welfare state have now accepted the principle of 
gender parity in decision-making. However, in the liberal democracies, particularly in the 
United States and France, conservative social forces and movements have gathered strength, 
seeking to circumscribe the role of women, under the banner of "family values." Conservatism 
poses a more serious threat to the advancement of women in the developed countries than the 
decline of classic social democracy. 


The importance of progressive political culture -- social democracy and the equality of 
outcome -- in the advancement of women bodes ill for women in much of the world where 
tradition, patriarchy and obscurantist religion still hold sway. While the world is more 
democratic and progressive since the "third wave" of democratization swept the world starting 
in the 1970s, the third wave has not been a social democratic one, but a distinctly liberal 
democratic wave in which equality of opportunity has prevailed over equality of outcome and 
in which conservative social forces have not been combatted, but allowed to freely operate. 
Overall, conservative political culture remains especially strong in the Middle East and Asia, 
and, to a lesser extent, in Africa and Latin America. In seeking to advance women in politics 
and government, democratic governments need to arise which actively seek to reduce the 
influence of patriarchy, obscurantist religion, rural backwardness and rural elites and which 
implement progressive policy measures, such as land reform and the commercialization of 
agriculture -- involving women -- and comprehensive, state-run education systems, with 
universal access for women. The promotion of industrialization, urbanization and education, 
particularly in the less conservative regions of Africa will also help women. However, 
throughout most of Asia, there is a need for strong pressure, both from within and from the 
outside, to enable women to advance in political decision-making. Inside countries, transforming 
society and addressing the issues raised requires public action: by government, by political 
actors and by civil society and NGOs. What action will be taken, and by whom, will be 
determined by those who hold power, through access to mechanisms of political decision-making 
and to mechanisms that influence societal values, like the mass media. As in the developed 
countries, women’s movements will be the principal motive force for change. International 
pressure is also part of the equation of change. With the emergence of an international women’s 
regime, centered in the United Nations and driven by international non-governmental 
organizations (INGOs) and by progressive countries, such as the Nordic social democracies, the 
norms and targets for women-in-political-decision-making have been established and widely- 
accepted. The international women’s movement needs to continue to counteract conservative 
forces, including the Vatican and Islam, as it has at the 1994 Cairo Conference on Population 
and Development. The international women’s movement must also continue to assist the 
women’s movements in the more backward countries to achieve progress. World-wide women’s 
solidarity is a necessary condition, along with the political culture of equality, for the eventual 
triumph of women in their struggle for gender parity. 


Notes 


1. (Rueschemeyer, 1993, Funk, 1993). Data clearly show that the fall of communism and the 
rise of liberalism in Eastern Europe has been accompanied by a decline in the number of women 
in decision-making positions. 


2. Putnam (1993) has demonstrated how political culture strongly affects not only democratic 
performance, but also socio-economic development and voting patterns. 


3. In fact, it is more appropriate to compare the two categories rather than to examine them 
in a continuous regression equation. Also, in Matland’s 1994 paper, the variables which explain 
the advancement of women in established democracies do not explain advancement in new 
democracies and industrializing countries which means that there are cultural differences that can 
only be approached through a comparative analysis of political culture. 


4. In determining the proportions of women at the ministerial and sub-ministerial levels, a 1994 
cross-national data set, derived from Worldwide Government Directory, 1994 Washington, DC: 
Belmont, and compiled by one of the authors of this paper, Janet Beilstein, is used. 


5. See also Electoral Systems in Comparative Perspective: Their Impact On Women and 
Minorities, Contributions in Political Science, No. 338. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1994. 


6. The data were provided by United Nations member states in their national reports, prepared 


for the Second Review and Appraisal of the Nairobi Forward-looking Strategies for the 
Advancement of Women, 1984. The data set is planned for inclusion the 1995 Hwman 
Development Report of the United Nations Development Programme. 


7. UNICEF, "Women’s Political Representation: Parliamentary Forecast." In The Progress 
of Nations 1995. New York; UNICEF. 


8. (United Nations, 1995, 151-153). Besides compiling the data on women-in-political- 
decision-making, Janet Beilstein, helped to write the chapter on "Power and Influence" in The 
World’s Women 1995. 


9. As a consequence of the perception that women leaders are weak, Margaret Thatcher, Golda 
Meir and Indira Gandhi all strived to create the impression that they were as strong or stronger 
than men leaders. 


10. The heads of important executive agencies, such as head of the central bank, were counted 
aS ministers, as well as members of the cabinet. Consequently, the number of ministerial 
appointees does not necessarily equal the number of cabinet ministers. Derived from Worldwide 
Government Directory, 1994 Washington, DC: Belmont. 
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11. Janet Beilstein compiled the most recent figures (1994) on women-in-decision-making and 
the ministerial and sub-ministerial levels for the United Nations. 


12. While Bahamas, Dominica, Antigua and Barbuda, Guyana, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Barbados, Jamaica, and Grenada have all exceeded the 10 per cent women at sub-ministerial 
level, some anglophone Caribbean democracies, such as St Lucia and St Vincent, have made no 
progress. 


13. National Reports from Member States prepared for the Second Review and Appraisal of 
the Nairobi Forward-Looking Strategies for the Advancement of Women, 1994. 


14. Kitschelt (1994, 271-272) demonstrates how left-libertarian discourse varied in Western 
Europe, from a high level in The Netherlands to a lower level in Austria. 


15. Crighton (1995, 16) presents a structuralist hypothesis, contending that corporatist 
governments in Japan and Europe will progress more quickly in the political advancement of 
women than liberal democracies. Obviously, Japanese corporatism is suffused by conservative 
political culture which will block women from progressing. In the Nordic countries, corporatist 
systems may allow for women to advance in parties and elections, but they inhibit women from 
climbing the corporatist and bureaucratic ladders. 


16. Crighton’s (1995, 16) structuralist hypothesis that corporatist governments in Europe and 
Japan will advance women more quickly than liberal democracies is proven incorrect by the 


Nordic experience where corporatist structures inhibit women from climbing bureaucratic 
ladders. 


17. Dietrich Rueschemeyer and his collaborators (1992) stress the importance of weak 
conservative forces in the advance of progressive social movements. 
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Residential Community Associations: Community or Tyranny? 


Daniel A. Bell 


Champions of civil society from Alexis de Tocqueville to Robert Putnam contend 


that intermediary associations between the family and the state generally have benign 


effects on the polity at large. Such associations as churches, community centers, labor 
unions, and PTAs are said to break down social isolation and ailow people to cooperate 
and to discover common interests that may otherwise have gone unnoticed. They are, as 
Tocqueville put, “large free schools” where citizens “take a look at something other than 
themselves’, political interests are stimulated and organizational skills enhanced, thus 
countering the disposition to give precedence to personal ends over the public interest and 
leading to a broader notion of public spiritedness. 

Of course not all intermediary associations are said to produce desirable 
consequences of this sort. Tocqueville himself make a distinction between “American” 
associations that allow for and encourage independent behavior and “French” associations 
that are tyrannical within themselves, thus producing passive and servile behavior instead 
of training members in the use of their energies for the sake of common enterprises. 
Along these lines many civil society theorists argue that in an overall authoritarian context 
associations will reproduce hierarchical relationships within themselves and reinforce 
political apathy, whereas in a democracy citizens tend to freely and equally associate 


within groups, developing participants’ taste for collective benefits, and eventually forging 


o 


a sense of common purpose in the wider political community. 


needed to promote social justice and sustain the democratic process? Unfortunately, this 
is more than a theoretical possibility in view of the wormsome social and political 
implications arising from a relatively new type of civic association known as “Residential 
Community Associations’ (RCAs). Almost unnoticed by academics and government 
officials more than 32 million Americans - one in eight - live m homes and condominiums 
as members of over 150000 RCAs. a number that may exceed 50 million by the year 2000. 
It is in this context that one welcomes discussion of RCAs and their political consequences 
in two excellent recent books: Robert Jay Dilger’s Neighborhood Politics: Residential 
Community Associations in American Governance and Evan McKenzies Privatopia: 
Homeowner Associations and the Rise of Residential Private Government. But first let us 


begin with some background matenal 


What Are Residential Community Associations (RCAs)? 


A “residential community association” is a form of communal home ownership that 
developers adopted in the early 1960s as land suitable for traditional suburban homes 
became scarcer and more expensive to buy and develop. Instead of building single-family 
homes surrounded by large private yards in pleasant natural surroundings, developers 


turned to a more economical way of building a new kind of surburban home at prices most 


middle class families could afford. a concept first pioneered in such planned communities 


as Radburm. New Jersey smaller individual lots were built and supplemented by 


common areas for recreation and other activities. areas owned and managed by the 
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quite intimate areas of the residents’ private lives - the CC&Rs can empower the 


association s board of directors to decide what color homeowners can paint their house or 
condominium. how many people can spend the night in a home. whether to allow 
household pets. day-care centers, satellite dishes. commercial vehicles, or basketball 
hoops. how often homeowners must mow their lawn, and some community associations 
have even banned political signs, prohibited the distribution of newspapers, and forbidden 
political gathermgs in the common areas. Evan McKenzie reports four particularly 
egregious cases 

- In Ashland. Massachusetts. a Vietnam War veteran was told that he could not fly the 
American flag on Flag Day. The board backed down only after the resident called the 
press and the story appeared on the front page of a local newspaper. 

- In Monroe. New Jersey. a homeowner association took a marned couple to coun 
because the wife. at age forty-five. was three years younger than the association s age 
minimum for residency. The association won in court. and the judge ordered the sixty- 
year old husband to sell. rent the unit. or live without his wife 

- In Boca Raton. Florida. an association cited a homeowner and took her to court 
because 

her dog weighed more than thirty pounds. a violation of association rules. A court- 
ordered weighing ceremony was inconclusive, with the scales hovering between just 

under and just over the limit. After the story made national news. the association 


settled the suit on undisclosed terms. 
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other RCA-related documents and that make it easier for RCA members to terminate or 
modify CC&Rs (e.g. by a majority vote or a two-thirds vote). In California a new law was 
passed that requires two parties involved in a legal dispute in a homeowners association to 
try to resolve the conflict through non-binding mediation or arbitration before they file a 
lawsuit. Relatively non-interventionist regulations of this sort can minimize the number of 
lawsuits and the harassment of residents by RCA board members. 

There remains the legal question of whether some association covenants violate 
constitutional nghts. In the case of City of Ladue v. Gilleo last June the U.S. Supreme 
Court unanimously held a Ladue. Missouri city ordinance that banned all residential signs 
was unconstitutional because the ordinance violated a property owner's night to freedom 
of speech (Gilleo had sued when the city did not allow her to post a sign in her window 
stating “For Peace in the Gulf”). and this case may also apply to community associations. 
If Ladue is used to challenge the constitutionality of a restrictive covenant that bans 
residential signs and the court finds that RCAs operate as de facto local governments 
rather than as private associatio 
ns (recall that the actions of an individual or an entity can violate constitutional nghts only 


if the actions constitute governmental or “state action”), RCA advocates worry that many 


other CC&Rs can conceivably be taken to violate constitutional rights: CC&Rs that allow 


associations to enter an owner's unit for the purpose of inspection or maintenance may 
violate the nght to privacy: a guideline regulating holiday lights may violate an owner's 
freedom of religion: restrictions on the colors of paint permissible may be said to violate 


an owner's freedom of expression: and so on. Even if the Supreme Court holds RCAs to 
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restrictions on individual freedom for the sake of owning a home in the context of a stable 


and prosperous neighbourhood. should the state ‘force them to be free’? As University of 


Virginia School of Law Professor Clayton Gillette puts it. “there seems something 


anomalous about arguing for protection of groups such as orthodox Jews or the Amish 
when their cultures conflict with majoritarian norms while opposing similar license for 
those who seek residence in artificially pastoral settings free from technologies that they 
deem unsightly or who live in such fear of crime that they literally wall themselves off 
from the outside world”. If the only concern. in short. is to protect the interests of RCA 
members. extensive governmental (or judicial) regulation of the internal workings of 
RCAs does not seem justified in the absence of compelling evidence that most members 
value individual autonomy (defined as a desire to maintain the maximum feasible amount 
of ongoing control of one’s immediate environment) as an essential human interest and 
that they view CC&Rs as a serious threat to their “desire to exercise control”. 

Unlike the Amish and orthodox Jewish communities, however. RCAs are large in 
number (50 million members by the year 2000) and have the potential to significantly 
affect the lives of non-members. And once we take into account of the impact of RCAs on 
non-members and the attendant implications for political life in America, a more 


worrisome story emerges .. 
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broadening the participants’ sense of self and developing habits of public-spiritedness that 
spill over into the larger political world 

The reality. however. is almost the inverse of the myth. Instead of functioning as 
facilitators of ctvic virtue. both Dilger and McKenzie document the extent to which RCAs 
allow and encourage “citizens to act as privatized individuals who participate in public 
affairs only for the most narrow of self-interested reasons. with profoundly detrimental 
consequences for the public at large. 

Some of the consequences are indirect. not necessarily the effects of conscious 
political decision making. RCAs give middle and upper income city residents the 
opportunity to leave the urban setting. either literally as in a move to a new surburban 
community or in the functional sense of moving to a fortified condominium in a gentrified 
downtown neighborhood. This amounts. McKenzie argues. to a gradual secession of the 
well-off that would leave the city stripped of much of its population and resources. 
exarcerbating the social and economic problems of the city and the cleavage between rich 
and poor. Asa warning to the reader the voice of Charles Murray on the likely effects of 
RCA housing is invoked twice in the same chapter - “I am trying to envision what happens 


when 10 or 20 per cent of the population has enough income to bypass the social 


institutions it doesn’t like in ways that only the top fraction of | per cent used to be able to 


do ... The Left has been complaining for years that the rich have too much power. They 
ain t seen nothing yet.” Murray predicts that cities will come to be viewed in much the 
same way mainstream America views Indian reservations today, as places of squalor for 


which the successful would acknowledge no responsibility. 
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covenants (the court considered such covenants to be issues of private concer, rather 


than of public policy) 


- RCA members in California mobilized with the aim of opposing a proposal to build a 


second high school for the city of Redlands near their homes. Dilger notes that twenty 
nine out of thirty speakers at a local government public hearing identified themselves as 
members of RCAs. and they were unanimous in their view that building the high school at 
the proposed site would increase traffic. litter. criminality, loitering, drug use. and noise in 
and around their neighborhoods. thus adversely affecting their property values and their 
neighborhood's aesthetic appearance. The local school board was apparently impressed 
by these arguments and subsequently announced that the new high school would be built 
in a location where there were few existing homes or RCAs to contend with. 

It is unlikely that participating in this kind of local politics teaches the “lessons” 
that Tocqueville had in mind - instead of being “schooled” in civic virtue and increasing 
commitment to the good of the overall society, participants learn to act i opposition to 
the interests of the wider community and to evade their responsibility for a fair share of the 
burdens (e.g. housing the mentally ill) that political communities normally undertake. 

Critics point to another manifestation of RCA politics, with the same negative 
effect on non-members in the polity at large: local government officials and even state 
legislatures are facing increasing demands from RCA members for tax reimbursements for 
the provision of local services such as snow and ice removal, street lighting, and the 
collection of garbage. RCAs argue that since they pay for their own services through their 


homeowner associations. why should they pay property taxes for duplicating public 
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their assessment fees used to pay for services that are provided by their local government 
to other residents in their community.” 

The consequences of greater political participation by RCA members are 
predictable: for members. a decreasing sense of loyalty and commitment to the national 
community and the local communities in which their RCAs are located, for non-members. 
a decreasing tax-base to provide for public services, and for the nation as a whole greater 
alienation from the political system and an increasing gap between rich and poor. Perhaps 
the “anger that is said to be a growing phenomenon in American political life is related to 


the increasing political role of RCA members. 


A Communitarian Response? 


If the above diagnosis is at least partly correct. communitarians need to pay more 


attention to the baleful effects of RCAs on the public sphere. Whereas extremist forces 


among certain ethnic groups may be a more visible cause for worry (for example, Diane 


Ravitch wornes about the possibility that “if all we have is a motley collection of racial 
and ethnic cultures. their will be no sense of the common good. Each group will fight for 
its own particular interests, and we could easily disintegrate as a nation”), in actual fact 
RCA mobilization constitutes a far more serious long term threat to the public good - they 
are more numerous. more powerful. more wealthy. and potentially better organized than 


any marginalized ethnic group can ever hope to be now or in the foreseeable future. 
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The statement (by historian Kenneth Jackson) that “no agency of the United States 


government has had a more pervasive and powerful impact on the American people over 


the past half-century than the Federal Housing Administration” may be a slight 


exaggeration. but there is no doubt that more public scrutiny must be brought to bear on 
the social and political implications arismg from the FDA’s administrative preferences and 


the zoning authority delegated to local governments. 


EVEN PAGES ARE MISSING 


AND UNAVAILABLE FOR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The East Asian Challenge to Human Rights: An East-West Dialogue 


Daniel A. Bell. Dept. of Philosophy. University of Hong Kong 


This is a preliminary report on a workshop held in Tokyo, June 1995, the first of 
three workshops on the theme “The Growth of East Asia and Its Impact on Human 
Rights” (paper contributors and project participants are listed at the back of the report). 
The project is the first sustained and structured dialogue on human nights involving the 
United States and Asia. It is sponsored by the Carnegie Council on Ethics and 
/nternational Affairs. the Japan Institute of International Affairs. and the Faculty of Law 


at Chulalongkorn University in Thailand. 


Many voices in East Asia. from government leaders to dissident intellectuals. 
question the view that Western conceptions of human nghts can be readily grafted on to 
East Asian societies with alternative cultural traditions. In light of the growing economic 
and military might of the East Asian region it is particularly important to understand if not 
wholly endorse the more persuasive East Asian viewpoints on human nghts. The 
alternative - Western proselytizing on human rights issues that does not seriously engage 


with East Asian perspectives on human rights - may well produce a backlash in East Asia, 


” Note to participants: my interpretation of the main findings of our workshop was guided by an attempt 
to identify relatively persuasive East Asian criticisms of traditional Western approaches to human rights 
that may provide some strategic guidance for advocates of human rights in East Asia and that may, if 
understood and acted upon by human nghts theorists and activists, reduce the likelihood of 
“civilizational” conflict over human rights issues. Needless to say, suggestions for improvements by 
workshop participants are most welcome! 
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that cultural particularities in East Asia justify a different moral standpoint vis-a-vis the 
human rights regime typically endorsed by Western governments. scholars. and human 
nights activists (Part 11.2). While both “sides” can achieve a consensus about the value of 
fundamental human rights against torture. murder. slavery. and genocide, in other areas 
such as criminal law and social and economic nghts different cultural interpretations may 
justify different kinds of human rights regimes. There is no reason to expect that every 
society will settle on exactly the same standpoint on human nghts. and it is best to tolerate 


if not respect and learn from suck differences when they occur. 


1. Trade-Off Issues 


1. Rights vs. Development: A Zero-Sum Game? 


It is often argued in East Asia that Western-style civil and political liberties need to 
be sacnficed in order to meet more basic material needs. Most famously. Lee Kuan Yew 
argues that political leaders in developing countries should be commutted to the 
eradication of poverty above all else: “as prime minister of Singapore. my first task was to 
lift my country out of the degradation that poverty, ignorance and disease had wrought. 


Since it was dire poverty that made for such a low priority given to human life. all other 


things became secondary”. If factional opposition threatens to slow down the 


government's efforts to promote economic development or to plunge the country into civil 


strife. then in Lee's view tough measures can and should be taken to ensure political 
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government restrictions and collecting information and conducting negotiations as they 


like. there is a great chance that the country would grow rapidly”. 


2. The Need for Specificity 


While the general claim that civil and political nghts must be sacrificed in the name 
of economic development may not stand up to social scientific scrutiny, several 
participants noted that East Asian regimes also make a much narrower and more 
contextual case for nghts violations. As Xin Chunving notes. East Asian governments 
emphasize “the particulanty of human nghts protection and the priority determined by the 
specific conditions of each country”. The claim here is not that in most countries nghts 
need to be curtailed for purposes of economic development. or that in any one particular 
country all forms of rights need to be indiscriminately violated to provide the conditions 
for economic growth. Rather. the claim - put forward by government officials but often 
attracting significant local support - is that particular rights may need to be curbed in 
particular contexts for particular economic or political purposes as a short term measure. 
until circumstances once again allow for full rights implementation. Workshop participants 
offered several examples of such justifications for the temporary curtailment of a particular 


nght: 


(a) As Kevin Tan notes. Singapore in the 1960s was plagued by “the threat of a 


communist take-over and communalism which pitted Singapore’s majority Chinese 
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(f) The relatively insulated bureaucracy in Japan allowed the Japanese government to 
enact painful but necessary economic reforms without having to take much account of the 


interests of affected groups 


(g) While meaningful political participation for the hearing impaired requires state 
subsidies for the use of sign-language interpreters in public forums when political leaders 
address citizens in an official capacity, the use of interpreters for the hearing disabled to 
make their own views known to political officials. and the use of sub-titles when political 


candidates speak on television. poor countries such as China. Vietnam. and the Philippines 


simply cannot afford to provide such services to the hearing disabled” 


Perhaps one can add an example from the American context 


(h) Affirmative action for African-Americans, and the consequent restrictions on the nght 
to equal opportunity for white candidates. is a necessary temporary measure to remedy 
years of discrimination against African-Americans in the U.S. The benefits of this policy 
for the worst-off group in society (African-Americans) outweigh the harm committed to 
equally qualified white candidates (denial of the nght to equal opportunity) who may not 


be participants in or direct beneficiaries of racist practices. 
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nghts. To paraphrase Isaiah Berlin. not all good nights go together. contrary to the 


optimistic and unrealistic pronouncements of some Western human nghts activists. 


So where does that leave the human nghts activist? When countering plausible 
government justifications for nghts violations of this sort one can question either the 
premise that the East Asian country under question is facing a particular social crisis (e.g. 
a high risk of inter-communal warfare) requiring immediate political action and/or that 
curbing a particular right is the best means of overcoming that crisis. Whether the social 
critic seeks to deny that the society is in fact facing a serious crisis requiring immediate 
political action or to suggest that nghts violations is an adequate means of dealing with a 
particular crisis (and perhaps suggest a more effective alternative measure), however. she 
must be “armed” with detailed and historically informed knowledge of the society that 


finds itself in this or that historically contingent condition. 


Even if the human mnghts critic concedes (a) that the society is facing a social crisis 
which ought to preoccupy policy-makers and (b) that curbing a human nght is the most 
effective way of overcoming that crisis. however. such local justifications for the denial of 


human rights are. as Jack Donnelly puts it. “of very limited validity, little more than an 


' Once the economic or political troubles are more or less 


excuse in the short run” 
successfully overcome, then according to the government’s own logic the denial of rights 


is no longer justified 


A 


use One's own language. the right to practice one s own culture and the nght to freedom 
of religion”'* While the “source” of modem human rights ideas may be “anthropocentric™ 
in many modem Wester formulations rather than “theocentric” as in most non-Westem 
traditions *. it is worth recalling that Locke himself assumed that individual rights had 
theocentric foundations . Perhaps the question of the ultimate “source” of human nghts 
is primarily of interest to philosophers and theologians (as opposed to human nghts 


activists) 


In addition. if the purpose of human nghts is prmanily to protect the individual 
from the exercise of arbitrary state power. then clearly the “functional equivalents” of 
human nghts practices can sometimes be found in non-Western traditions. For example, 
Legalist methods in traditional China emphasized the universal applicability of 


punishments and in actual fact elaborate procedures often protected individuals from 


arbitrary executions and other serious punishments ” 


B. While it may be-possible to defend the argument that human nights ideas and 
practices resonate to some extent with Asian cultural traditions. are there any particular 
reasons for human rights activists to adopt “culturally-sensitive” strategies for the 
promotion of rights, either instead of. or as a complement to. other strategies? Ifthe 
ultimate aim of human rights diplomacy is to persuade others of the value of human nights. 
it is more likely that the struggle to promote human rights can be won if it is fought in 


ways that build on. rather than challenge, local cultural traditions. Consider some of the 
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rely pnmarily on moral authority to promote human rights in Asia. Yet several factors 


undermine the U.S.’s moral authority in this respect: 


(a) Serious domestic social problems in the U.S. such as high rates of drug use. collapsing 
families. rampant crime. growing economic inequality and alienation from the political 
process no longer make the U.S. the attractive political model that it may once have been. 
The widespread sentiment that such domestic ills are at least partly attributable to 
excessive pursuit of individual nghts at the cost of common social goods further 
undermines the attractiveness of the particular human nghts regime (the priority of civil 
and political rights over social and economic nghts) often promoted by U.S. human nights 


activists. 


(b) Just as Japan's refusal to fully accept responsibility for its war of aggression 
undermines its moral authority in the rest of Asia, so the U.S. refusal to apologize for the 
use of nuclear bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasake and to come to terms and make amends 
for the Vietnam war (over three million Vietnamese were killed in the war including two 
million civilians, many the victims of indiscriminate American bombing) may undermine its 
moral authority in Asia. Even if the U.S. did apologize for atrocities committed during the 
Vietnam War. it is unclear that the U.S. could ever be regarding as a completely 


disinterested party when it condemns human rights abuses in Asia (while Germany has by 


and large done an admirable job in confronting and apologizing for its WWII record, many 


Germans do not feel entirely comfortable criticizing Israel's human nghts record). 
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fact it was often ratified for pragmatic “political” reasons (e.g. pressure from Western 
countries) as opposed to a deeply-felt commitment to the human nghts norms enshnned in 
the UDHR (compare to. say. the normative force and political relevance of a constitution 
which emerges from genuine dialogue between interested parties keen on finding a long- 


term solution to a shared political dilemma)”. 


(b) The UDHR does not have a proper (international) enforcement mechanism. which 


undermines its credibility in East Asia. 


(c) The list of nghts enumerated in the UDHR is incomplete. For example, the United 
Nations deleted all references to the nghts of ethnic and national minonties in the UDHR. 
and yet many traditional human nghts standards are unable to resolve some of the most 
important and controversial rights questions relating to cultural minorities such as the 
preservation of homelands for indigenous peoples, the recognition of official languages in 


bureaucracies and courts. the nght to a publicly funded education in one's mother tongue. 


and control over immigration. education, and communication” . 


(d) On the other hand the UDHR is too broad and all-encompassing. It is pitched at too 
high a level of abstration to be of use for many actual social and political problems and it 
provides no guidance when nights conflict or need to be violated pre-emptively in order to 


prevent further violations of rights. 
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rights practices’. For most of the twentieth century, for example. social critics in China 
tend to value democratic political nghts primarily as a means for increasing public- 
spiritedness and nation-building. not on the grounds that democratic decision-making is an 
essential component of leading an autonomous life. the sort of intrinsic justification for 
democracy which is most common in a Western context”. Similarly, many critics in China 
defend the need for a free press as a means for combatting widespread official corruption 
that has such a corrosive effect on commitments to the public good in China. In 
Singapore. opposition politician Chee Soon Juan opens his 1994 political manifesto Dare 


to Change: An Alternative Vision tor Singapore with a chapter exposing the gap between 


the official rhetoric of communitananism and the more individualistic reality in Singapore, 
putting the blame squarely on excessive intervention by an authoritarian government that 
causes people to feel apathetic and atomized. lacking even minimal coner for the 
common good of Singaporeans”. Chee thus calls for more protection of rights as an 
essential measure that would lead to more patriotism and greater national cohesion. In 
short. strategic considerations of political relevance suggest that human nghts activists 


need to pay more attention to communitarian arguments for human nghts. arguments 


which are particularly persuasive in an East Asian context” . 


(3) Regardless of the substance or the moral justification for one’s arguments, 
awareness of local traditions may shed light on the appropriate attitude to be employed by 
human rights activists. Yasuaki Onuma. for example, reminds us that “in Japanese culture, 


the virtue of modesty is highly appreciated. Even if one believes in certain values, 
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responsibilities without which a society could not function and ultimately weakening all 


appeals to rights by devaluing the really important ones — 


It would seem. then. that strategic considerations of political relevance strongly 
speak in favour of local justifications for human rights. But perhaps the deepest and most 
controversial questions remains to be addressed: Do East Asian cultural traditions which 
sul resonate with what many East Asians feel and think to be the truth justify a different 
moral standpoint on human nights? Can one identify cultural particularities of political 
relevance not just in the strategic sense of how best to persuade East Asians of the value 
of a human rights regime. but also at the foundational moral level which is to serve as 
one’s human rights standard? Can the content of human nights vary from context to 


context? It is to these topics that we now turn. 


2. A Different Moral Standpoint? 


According to the dominant Anglo-American liberal tradition of our day, the role of 
the state is to secure the rights that allow self-governing individuals to seek the good in 
their own way. Left-liberals favour considerable state intervention to ensure a fair 
distribution of material resources required for meaningful freedom, and right liberals argue 


that the liberal vision of individual self-government requires that the state intervene as little 
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majorities on the details of educational policy and other such relatively trivial political 
measures. But such an approach fails to take into account the need to recognize the 
cultural nghts of minorities. a matter of pressing political concern in the contemporary 
world now and for the foreseeable future. Consider, for example, minority demands for 
the nght to be schooled in a mother tongue. for official recognition of public holidays, and 
for local control over immigration policy **. These minority rights are not defended as 
short term compromises to be eliminated once social and political conditions allow it, but 
rather as essential long term measures to maintain flourishing cultural communities in a 
potentially hostile environment where the majority partakes of a different language and 
cultural outlook. Yet traditional liberal theory and dominant contemporary human nghts 


approaches are inadequate to resolve minority rights issues of this sort’. 


Turning more specifically to the isssue of East Asian conceptions of human nights, 
it is clear at the outset that there is little theoretical dispute over the value of what Michael 
Walzer terms the “minimal universal moral code”. rights against murder. torture. slavery, 
and genocide™ (though needless to say many governments continue to engage in nasty 
deeds off the record’*). As Singaporean government official Bilahari Kausikan puts it, “it 
makes a great deal of difference if the West insists on humane standards of behavior by 
vigorously protesting genocide, murder. torture, or slavery. Here there is a clear 


consensus on a core of international law that does not admit of any derogation on any 


grounds’. But beyond this agreed-upon “core” it may well be possible to identify 


“civilizational” fault-lines with respect to human rights standards. 
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What may be viewed as a minor inconvenience in Korea would almost certainly outrage 
most Americans. and it is likely that the U.S. Supreme Court would stnke down a 
governmental policy which forced citizens to associate for political purposes of this sort as 
a violation of the First Amendment right to free association (and the corresponding nght 
not to associate with others). Once again there seems to be more willingness in East Asia 
amongst the general population to serve the common good by limiting individual freedom. 


perhaps a residue of the Confucian cultural tradition 


(c) Islamic scholar and human nghts activist Abdullahi A. An-Na‘im offers the following 
example from Islamic criminal law. According to Islamic law. which is based on the 
Qur'an and which Muslims believe to be the literal and final word of God. and on Sunna, 
or traditions of the Prophet Muhammad. theft is punishable by the amputation of the nght 
hand and homicide by exact retribution or payment of monetary compensation. An-Na’im 
notes that “Islamic law requires the state to fulfill its obligation to secure social and 
economic justice and to ensure decent standards of living for all its citizens defore it can 
enforce these punishments. The law also provides for very narrow definitions of these 
offenses. makes an extensive range of defenses against the charge available to the accused 
person. and requires strict standards of proof. Moreover, Islamic law demands total 
fairness and equality in law enforcement. In my view. the prerequisite conditions for the 


enforcement of these punishments are extremely difficult to satisfy in practice and are 
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certainly unlikely to materialize in any Muslim country in the foreseeable future™ 


Notwithstanding the practical impediments to the legitimate implementation of corporeal 
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History and Philosophy). filial piety is “the essential way of learning to be human™”. 


Children consequently have a profound duty to care for elderly parents. a duty to be 
forsaken only in the most exceptional circumstances. and parents have a fundamental right 
to be cared for by their children. Thus whereas it is widely seen as morally acceptable in 
the West to commit elderly parents to (private and state subsidized) nursing homes”, from 
an East Asian perspective what often amounts to condemning one's parents to a lonely 


and psychologically painful death is a violation of a fundamental human right. 


In political practice this means that East Asian governments typically feel a 
particularly strong moral obligation to provide the social and economic conditions for the 
The Singaporean government, 


for example. is currently considering a proposal for a law that would force children to 


provide financial support for their elderly parents’. although critics sensitive to East Asian 


non-legalist traditions argue that trying to enforce in detail community intuitions about 
filial piety may well have the unitended effect of weakening those same intuitions (some 
persons who once gave freely to their parents now ask for receipts, just in case the 
government may come to check on them, and one can imagine the impact this has on the 
amount of trust informing family relationships). Instead. such critics argue for more 
indirect mechanisms such as tax breaks for those who care for elderly parents and priority 
for public housing to those who want to live near elderly parents. Even such relatively 


innocuous means to promote the cultural value of filial piety. it is worth keeping in mind, 
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Endnotes: 


‘This 1s a reference to the ttle of Samuel Huntington's now famous /oreign Affairs (1997) article. | do 
not mean to endorse 1n any way the particular arguments of Huntington s article. which seems to have 
been written primarily with the goal of justifying a high level of military expenditure in the U.S. (one year 
before the article was published Huntington delivered a speech at Princeton University on “The Coming, 
War with Japan”. and presumably he tried to find a new “threat” when this particular “mine” failed to 
detonate (1 am drawing here on comments made by Richard Falk at a workshop on “The Clash of 
Civilizations”, Princeton University. March 1995) 
rs say “not in the first instance” because different societies may rank rights differently, hence*cultural” 
factors can come into play when it must be decided which right must be sacrificed when two rights 
conflict. But the claim that different societies facing a similar set of disagreeable circumstances may come 
to different conclusions about the right which needs to be curtailed in the short term (assuming here that 
both “sides” agree the same set of rights must be secured once circumstances no longer force political 
authorities to make hard choices in this respect) suggests a less intractable cultural conflict than the claim 
that two societies value a different set of rights as an end point 

Quoted in .\ew Perspectives Quarteriv, Winter 1992, p.o 
‘ Amartva Sen, “Human Rights and Economic Achievements”. p. 16 
‘ Yozo Yokota. “Economic Development and Human Rights Practice ©. p.3 

Xin Chunying, “East Asian Views of Human Rights”. p.9 

Kevin Tan, “Developments in Legal Reform in East Asia’, p.6 
" The example of human rights violations against the hearing impaired was provided by Akihiko 
Yonaiyama in a public forum on “The Growth of East Asia and Its Impact on Human Rights” held at the 
United Nations University following the official workshop discussed in this report 
'E.g. Artcle 8 of the Bangkok Declaration adopted by several Asian states in 1993 states that “while 
human rights are universal in nature, they must be considered in the context of a dynamic and evolving 
process of international norm-setting, and bearing in mind the significance of national and regional 
particularities and various historical. cultural and religious backgrounds” (quoted in Xin Chunying, “East 
Asian Views of Human Rights”, p.12. my emphasis). 

" “Cultural” factors. to be more precise, may affect the prioritizing of human rights (see note 2). Whereas 
Americans may be more willing to sacrifice a social or economic right (e.g. the right to health care 
regardless of income) in cases of conflict with a civil or political nght (e.g. if neither the constitution nor a 
majority of democratically elected representatives support universal access to health care), for example, 
the Chinese may be more willing to sacrifice a civil or political liberty in cases of conflict with a social or 
economic right (e.g. restrictions on the internal movement of farmers may be necessary to guarantee the 
right to subsistence). But both “sides” may agree that such restrictions are unfortunate and hopefully 
temporary 
‘' Jack Donnelly, “Democracy, Human Rights, and East Asia: Critical Musings on an Asian “Third 
Way”, p.37. See also Xin Chunying, “East Asian Views of Human Rights’, p.15 
Ibid, p.9 

Nurcholish Madyid, “Islam. Modernization and Human Rights: A Preliminary Examination of the 

Indonesian Case”. p.7 (quoting Chandra Muzaffar). 
‘" Islamic conceptions of human rights obviously rest on “theocentric™ foundations. but “Confucian 
conceptions of human rights” as weli rest on a quasi-religious metaphysical foundation (find reference to 
Tu Wei-ming article on Confucianism and human rights) 

* Most Americans - 96% of whom believe in God - might also be puzzied by the assertion that human 
rights need to have “anthropocentric” foundations. 
. (find reference to book on punishment in China) 
" (find reference to “Human Rights Dialogue” - ask Joanne) 

‘* One can explain this phenomenon in part by the fact that Marcos himself employed legalistic 
justifications for authoritarian rule and the Philippino tendency (relative to the rest of East Asia) to look to 
the West as a source for political ideals 
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~ See Robert Wuthnow, “Repentance in Criminal Procedure: The Ritual Affirmation of Community”, 
forthcoming in Zhe Responsive Community. and David T. Stanley. Prisoners Among L's (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution. 1976) 
‘Tu Wei-ming, 1989. p.13 (incomplete) 
“ This 1s not to deny that Westerners sometimes agonize over the decision to commit a parent in an old- 
age home. only to say that generally speaking East Asians are more likely to provide personal care for 
elderly parents in response to (a) the special value of filial piety in Confucianism and (b) the fact that East 
Asian social and political systems are often structured in such a way as to make it easier for adults to care 
for their elderly parents 
* Similarly, in Japan the civil law “requires children to decide which sibling 1s responsible for supporting, 
their parent(s)” (JE/ Report No.14A. April 10, 1992, p.13). The same source notes the following, cross- 
cultural difference: “despite the complaint in the 1980s that adult children were returning to the nest 
because of the high cost of independent living, older Americans generally do not expect their children to 
provide the home-centered care that might be necessary to avoid entering a nursing home. Many Japanese 
semior citizens, however. continue to expect immediate family or relatives to care for them as they become 
more dependent in old age (Ibid. p. 10) 
“Even some of the most thoughtful and culturally sensitive proponents of human rights in the West do not 
admit of the possibility that every societv need not settle on exactly the same human rights standard 
Sydney Jones. for example. argues that “a good policy should be sensitive to the concerns and priorities of 
human nights groups and activists within a country, to the extent that these can be accurately assessed” 
‘The Impact of Asian Economic Growth on Human Rights”. .|sia Project Working Paper by the Council 
on Foreign Relations. January 1995. p.30), but does not suggest that “sensitivity” goes beyond the 
strategic question of drawing on local activists and indigenous cultural traditions to persuade East Asians 
of the value of a “universal” human nghts standard. Similarly, Jack Donnelly sees a need for more 
empirical research to determine the best way to promote a “universal” human rights standard in the 
developing world (“Post-Cold War Reflections on the Study of Human Rights”, Ethics and /nternational 
{/fairs, 1994, Vol.8, p.?) but he upholds as a “universal” ideal the set of human rights endorsed by 
Western Europe social democratic states. Is it too much to ask for a little bit of modesty here, to at least 
allow for the possibility that one can learn from another “side” that may not conform in every way to one’s 
pre-existing conception of the ideal polity? 

It is important to note that this criticism does not apply to the great Western liberal political 
philosopher John Rawis. In his latest work on “the law of peoples” (presented in three parts at the Center 
for Human Values. Princeton University, April 1995), Rawls contemplates the possibility of a decent non- 
liberal society (in effect a relatively communitarian. non-democratic society that secures a minimal list of 
human rights similar to Walzer s “minimal moral code”). Unfortunately from our point of view he does 
not draw on any examples from East Asia (and more broadly from outside the American context) to 
illustrate what he means by decent non-liberal political practices 
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Abstract 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the utility of social complexity 
models as predictors of interest group activity in the American States. Two 
measures of social complexity, a measure of population diversity and a measure 
of state economic diversity, will be tested against measures of interest group 
number and interest group diversity for 1994. These measures will be tested 
against institutional indicators of party competition, legislative professionalism, 
and gubernatorial strength as a proxy for governmental fragmentation. A fifty 
state cross-sectional analysis of interest group number and diversity, 
demographic diversity, and institutional strength finds new support for the social 
complexity model, but little support for institutional relevance beyond party 
competition. Specifically, large, complex states have an increased level of 
interest group activity, and states with complex economies have more diverse 
interests represented. 
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“Voluntary associations are the prime means by which the function 
of mediating between the state and the individual is performed. 
Through them the individual is able to relate...effectively and 
meaningfully to the political system” 

Almond and Verba (1963:245) 


“The flaw in the pluralist heaven is that the heavenly chorus sings 
with a strong upper-class accent” 
Schattschneider (1960:35) 


INTRODUCTION 


“United we stand, divided we fall.” This cliché illustrates the fear many Americans have 
about the divisive nature of modern American politics. While group politics have been part of the 
electoral and governing processes from the beginning of the Republic, recent electoral cycles have 
been full of rhetoric decrying the role of ‘special interests,’ and their perceived ‘favored’ status in 
the policy process. In the 1992 Presidential Election, independent candidate Ross Perot won 
popular support by attacking the influence of special interests in Washington. During the August 
1995 convention of the Perot-backed "United We Stand," more emphasis was placed on the 
structural issues of campaign and lobby reform than on deficit reduction and balanced federal 
budgets -- the mainstays of the 1992 debate. 

Contemporary concerns over the dominance of minority factions seem ironic when viewed 
against the historical debate over the "Tyranny of the Majority." The Founders were well versed 
in the problems “sewn in the nature of man” that create ambition and greed, and thus the 


possibility for a majority faction to dominate and repress. Madison, in Federalist #10, argued that 


creating a large, diverse society was the best remedy; a complex society with numerous, 
competing interests would form a natural check on faction 

Perhaps the cure that the Founders presented has created a new disease, the tyranny of 
minority factions. While the Framers probably never envisioned the proliferation of groups -- and 
resulting gridlock -- that characterize the modern view of faction, they did recognize the role that 
numerous interests could play in the political process. When Americans debate the role of special 
interests, they rarely acknowledge this positive roll of interests groups, nor do they recognize their 
own share in the special interest bonanza. 


A More Positive Light: Pluralist Views of Interest Groups 


Rather than being a counterproductive force in politics, perhaps interest groups merely 
reflect the complexity of society. These numerous interests, participating in the process, are 
actually a healthy -- perhaps necessary -- component of a democracy. This group theory of 
politics is best expressed by the pluralist theories of the 1950s and 1960s, suggesting a positive 


relationship between interest groups and the political process. The pluralist views interest groups 
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as a fundamental form of political participation (Truman 1951). A complex society has many 
latent interests or “potential groups” that would, according to Truman, organize in response to 
other groups’ successes. Incremental development of interest groups should be directly related to 
the rate at which a society grows in complexity. 

Some suggest that the current fear of interest groups is not counter to pluralist theory, but 
represents pluralism “gone bad.” This theory of hyperpluralism (Lowi 1979) suggests that interest 
have continued to form until everyone has a group (or groups) to help them get their “piece of the 
pie.” The tremendous growth of groups in recent years support this position, and suggests some 
dire consequences (Olson 1982) for government. The paradox of this relationship is that 
governmental structures themselves are suggested to contribute to the growth of interest groups. 


Linked to Institutions: Interest Groups Responding to Government 


As interest group theory has been refined, we have come to accept that trends in 
government will lead to a number of small, narrowly-focused interest groups (Olson 1965). As 
government expands its role in policy areas, certain groups find themselves with an increased need 
to participate in the political debate. With growth in government programs, both in size and 
number, the constituencies involved with the distribution of those benefits have grown as well. It 
is not simply that success of a group in the process prompts others to mobilize; true success in the 
legislative arena means linkages to government for the regulated industries that ensure future 
lobbying efforts will be needed (Berry 1984:44-48, Haley and Kiss 1974). The distributional 
nature of interest group activity has prompted some researchers to point to interest group growth 
as antithetical to the growth of a health state economy (Olson 1982). 


The danger with the domination of some interest groups lies partially with the fact that 


actual power in the system is dispersed to various groups within society, and not solely to 


government officials (Key 1964). The power and influence of coalitions vary, however, over 
issues and between levels of government. Leaving the variance over issues aside, we will look 
closer at the question of ‘levels of government.’ Specifically, what is the representative nature of 
groups at the state level? 


Interest Group Dynamics in the Fifty States 


The American states form a natural level of analysis for many political questions because 
of their shared history and institutions as well as their differences, both cultural and institutional. 
Interest group activity is of particular interest here, as the American states are particularly 
susceptible to interest group influence. Since interest groups serve as information brokers to both 
government agents (Ornstein and Elder 1978), and to the public when political parties are either 
unwilling or unable to do so (Schattschneider 1960; Maddox and Fuquay 1981), weak political 
institutions in a state can lead to expansion in the role of interest groups. Also, because political 


parties in many states suffer from a lack of competition, a growing emphasis on candidate- 
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centered rather than party-focused campaigns, and because a two-party system seems unlikely to 
be able to accommodate all perspectives in the policy arena, interest groups fill a void in states 
with weak party systems (Thomas and Hrebenar 1988, 1989, 1990, 1992, 1993). This void is 
compounded with institutional weakness present in some states (i.e., unprofessional legislatures) 
suggests that the states may be seen as prime feeding ground for organized interests. Further, 
interest group systems may thrive at the state level since so little attention is generally drawn to 
the state capital (Press and VerBurg 1979:477-478). 

The body of literature on state interest groups has tended toward identifying the dominant 
influences in the state, and characterizing the state systems of influence. This approach dates to 
early impressionistic studies of interest groups (Zeller 1954), and continued with more targeted 
survey instruments that measured the opinions of lobbyists and legislators alike about the 
influential interests in the states (Zeigler and Baer 1969). 

The traditional analysis of interest group activity at the state level suggests that five types 
of interest groups have dominated the state political and policy scene. These groups — business, 
labor, education, agriculture, and local government agents — have been replaced with a more 
complex system of organized interests (Zeigler 1983:98-99). Evidence to this expansion of 
interest groups in the states can be witnessed by the increase in the number of organizations 
registered with the states for lobbying (Gray and Lowery 1993:89). These numbers have 
increased from an average of 195 per state in 1975 to well over 600 per state in 1990. 

The previous understanding of interest group activity in the states has focused on the 
structural characteristics of the state institutions as a predictor in interest group activity and 
strength. Specifically, government fragmentation (associated with a weak executive), a lack of 
professional legislature, and low party strength and competition have been cited as contributing to 
interest group growth and strength in the states. 


Institutional Explanations of Group Mobilization 


Institutional explanations are offered as an explanation of interest mobilization and 
dominance at the state level. In these studies, interest group strength has been measured as a 
function of higher numbers of interest groups with a greater level of group domination of the 
policy process (Thomas and Hrebenar 1990, Morehouse 1983). 

The theoretical relationship behind these three institutional explanations is clear. First, a 
high level of fragmentation leaves more outlets for interest group access, enhancing the 
opportunities for groups to influence policy choices. Second, a lack of legislative professionalism 
(high turnover, low compensation, short legislative sessions, and small staff) is thought to increase 


the importance of groups as information-providers. As legislatures become more professional, 


they develop independent sources of information and are less reliant on interest groups. 


Therefore, it is expected that groups will decrease in number. Finally, the inverse relationship 
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with party strength suggests that as parties become more important to the policy process in a state 
( as party competition increases), they act as filters for interest groups in the policy process. Weak 


party systems again leave more points of access open to interest groups 


The most influential institutional factor is likely to be the nature of the political parties 


within a state. States with strong political party systems have tended to have less interest group 


domination of the policy process than are states with single party domination. 

Also, the role of legislative professionalism has been reviewed as having an impact on 
interest group activity in the states. Specifically, states with more professional legislatures have 
had less dominance by interest groups than have states with less professional legislatures 
(Morehouse 1981). One explanation for interest group theory attributes group power to their role 
as a source of information to an underpaid and understaffed nonprofessional legislature. As state 
legislatures become more professional, the role of interest groups as a source of information is 
lessened, since the legislature now has independent sources for verification in their full-time staff. 

It has also been suggested that interest groups thrive in an atmosphere of governmental 
fragmentation. In theory, group mobilization will increase as the number of avenues available to 
them increases as well. A possible indicator of fragmentation would be a measure of 
gubernatorial strength. Governors with greater budgetary authority and appointive and removal 
powers are garnering power into one centralized body, rather than allowing for many 
independently elected executive officials that might provide leverage points for interest group 
access. 

It would appear from previous research, however, that while institutions play a role in the 
daily actions of groups, changes in institutions are so slow that they do not explain the exponential 
growth of interest groups. As a result, demographic characteristics and changes should be 
explored for a more meaningful explanation of the topic. Morehouse (1981) made several 
observations about interest groups systems relating to state size and interest influence. States 
lacking economic diversity were more susceptible to dominance by a single economic interest. 
This combined with the observation about the inverse relationship between party competition and 
interest group activity set the stage for the exploration of the social complexity debate. 

Social Complexity as a Political Force 


To resolve any of the fundamental questions about the nature of interest representation, the 
basic relationship between the nature and composition of society and the nature and composition 
of the interest group systems needs to be explored. If, as Madison suggests, a large, diverse 
society produces many competing interests, it can be inferred that measures of social complexity, 
such as population heterogeneity, can predict interest group mobilization. This posited relationship 


between heterogeneity (socioeconomic diversity) and interest group mobilization has important 
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theoretical implications, but has not been the subject of much empirical research. 

In a test of social complexity measure on policy outputs, Sullivan (1973) found strong 
associations between a population diversity index and a number of state variables including 
indicators for party competition and public policy. Sullivan found that a relationship should exist 
between social diversity and group formation as well as party competition (Sullivan 1973: 74). 
This is in part based on Madisonian theory and its 'Dahlian' formulation (Dahl 1956:27-33) in 
which several hypotheses are formulated to restate the expected positive relationship between 
diversity and party competition and group formation. Sullivan finds that the diversity index has a 
strong, positive correlation to most indicators of party competition. Further, Sullivan finds the 
expected negative correlation between interest group strength and diversity, although the 
relationship is modest and the data for which the relationship is being measured is qualified by 
Sullivan (p76) 

DATA AND METHODS 


Interest Group Number and Diversity 


Constructing indicators for each of these variables is a varied task. First of all, the 
measure of interest group mobilization in the states is a difficult one to quantify. Scholars in this 
area have relied on the collection of data by a number of state level agencies that are responsible 
for the collection of information about lobbying efforts in the state capital’. Official lobby 
registration lists collected by these groups reflect the activity of organized groups or lobbyists 
registered to lobby in the capital. These groups include a range of associations, membership 
organizations, corporations, trade associations or peak groups, and even governmental agents. 

The lack of a standardized reporting technique raises concerns about the reliability of the 
data. Not all states require organizations contracting to lobbyists to register, so that the first 
possible measure of group activity could be rather incomplete given the nature of current reporting 
requirements. The variation in legal requirements and enforcement capabilities are profound 
(Morehouse 1981; Council of State Governments 1994; Hunter, Wilson, and Brunk 1991) since 
the definition of lobbyists varies from state to state as do the exemptions from registration.’ 

According to a study done using 1985 data, Hunter, Wilson, and Brunk (1991) found that 


' The names and addresses of the specific state agencies 


responsible for tracking this data can be found in the Federal 
Election Commission Report, "Combined Federal/State Disclosure 
Directory." 


¢ The various definitions of lobbyists, as well as the data 
for this variable, come from the COGEL Blue Book (9th edition) 
published by the Council of State Governments, Lexington, KY and 
the Book of the States, also by the Council of State Governments. 
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these statutory variations do not significantly effect the number of lobbyists. Their analysis 
included a complex factor analysis of lobbying and found no significant influence of registration 
laws on the number of registered lobbyists.*> This conclusion has been supported by the research 
of Lowery and Gray (1994). Despite the counter-intuitive results, independent researchers have 
determined that the registration requirements do not account for a significant portion of the 
variance in interest group numbers. Assuming, then, freedom from influence by the variations in 
lobbying laws, the data used to indicate interest group activity will be the number of principal 
groups with lobbyist representatives registered with the legislatures during 1994. 

Societal Complexity 


Next, in order to examine the variation that can be attributed to population size and social 
complexity, there needs to be some measure of the 'spread' of a population across a number of 
demographic fields. The diversity measure of state demographic composition was based on the 
index designed by Liberson (1969), completed by Sullivan (1973) and updated by Morgan and 
Wilson (1990). 4 


the index of heterogeneity within a state 

the number of variables 

the number of categories of the j" variable 

the proportion of the population within a given demographic category 
for the j" variable 


3 Using a data set from 1985, the authors examined the 
relationship between the various statutory requirements in the 
states and the number of lobbyists. The conclusion was that the 
variation in state registration requirements had no significant 
effect on the number of lobbyists. 


“ The Sullivan index that was updated by Morgan and Wilson 
measures diversity through education, income, occupation (only 
whether white collar or blue collar), housing (Home owner or 
renter), ethnic background (whether "foreign stock or native 
born) and finally a religious variable (Jewish, Catholic, or 
Protestant or other) 
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This variable was constructed using data from the Census of Population and Housing for 
1990. For each of these years, the percent of the state population in various categories of income, 
occupation, race, housing status, regional location (urban, suburban, or rural), and the like will be 
used in constructing the measure 

While seemingly abstract, the measure of Ay, lends itself to easy analysis since the 
calculating formula provides a number that "represents the proportion of characteristics upon 
which a randomly selected pair of individuals will differ, assuming sampling with replacement," 
(Sullivan 1973). States scoring low on the measure (near zero) will have relatively homogenous 
populations, while states scoring higher (near one) will have more heterogeneous populations. For 
example, a state with a .36 value on the diversity index means that two individuals, randomly from 
the state population, will differ on 36% of population characteristics. As the number gets closer to 
one, it is easy to see how the measure predicts diversity since the randomly selected persons 
would differ in almost every category 

In the 1990 diversity index calculated, anecdotal support for the diversity measure can be 
found. Specifically, one need only look at the states in the upper quartile, particularly New York, 
California, and Illinois. According to the 1990 diversity index, two individuals selected randomly 
from New York State would differ on more than 50 percent of the characteristics in the measure. 
The dominance of New York City in the state’s population figures, combined with the 
socioeconomic, ethnic, and religious potpourri that the City is known for, supports the placement 
of New York so high on the measure. Also, the change in the diversity index reflects some 
known population shifts during the 1980s. Specifically, key southern states like Florida and 
Texas underwent significant population shifts so as to pull them in to the upper quartile on the 
diversity measure (see figures | and 2). 

Other measures of social complexity, namely economic diversity within a state, are 
important for exploring the diversity of interests represented at the state level. Macro-level 
economic data was compiled based on Gross State Product data available from the Bureau of 
Economic Advisors. This data provides the breakdown of state economic output by sector of the 
economy, analogous to what Gross Domestic Product does for the national economy. The 
measure of economic output may be put in terms of raw employment numbers (more appropriate 
for the population measure) oy dollar output (used here). The total financial output is broken 


down by agriculture, mining, manufacturing, service, and so forth. Since these categories form 


discrete measures, it is a simple matter to apply the same measure used for population diversity to 


economic measures. Using that Liberson measure, an indicator of state economic diversity is 
constructed. 


Institutional Strength 


While examining the influence of these environmental factors, it is necessary to control for 
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the institutional conditions present in each state. Analysis of the institutional variables is 
dependent upon previous constructions of similar variables. First, gubernatorial strength was 
operationalized using an adaptation of Beyle’s Combined Index of Gubernatorial Power. Here 
states are ranked according to the tenure, appointment, and budget-making powers of their 
governors, as well as on the veto power and party control of the legislature.° 

Second, in order to measure the degree of legislative professionalism in a state, a 
composite index was constructed to measure legislative pay, staff, tenure, and length of session. 
For each of these categories a ranking was given from one to five, so that a composite score would 
range from 5 for a non-professional state legislature to 20 for a professional legislature. On this 
scale, New York which has the highest legislative staff, lowest turnover rates, high compensation, 
and a full year legislative session was a twenty on the scale of legislative professionalism. In 
contrast, Wyoming has a part-time legislature with low pay, small staff, and a fairly high turnover 
rate, and scores a seven on the scale of legislative professionalism. The differences between these 
two states on the individual measures is very clear, as is the difference in the measure of 
professionalism.° 

Third, the party competition measure was an updated version of the Ranney index, which 


measures both the proportion and duration of party success in the states. These measures explore 


the vote totals for each party’s gubernatorial candidate, as well as the number of seats won by each 


party in both houses of the legislature. This is checked against the periods of divided control of 
government in order to produce a measure of partisan polarization in the states (Bibby, Cotter, 
Gibson, and Huckshorn 1990).’ 

Hypotheses and Model Formation 


The more diverse the electorate, the more diverse the interests organized within it. And 


with those increasing numbers of diverse factions comes a drop in the likelihood that a majority 


; The index has appeared in a number of texts, and is 


reprinted in the Appendix of Gray, Jacob, and Albritton (1990). 

. The information for the Legislative Professionalism 
Index came from a number of sources. The legislative staff data 
can be found in Weberg (1988). The salary and session numbers 
can be found in the Book of the States. 


. The measure used for analysis is actually a slight 


adaptation of the Bibby, et al update of Ranney. As reported, 
the updated Ranney index measures degree of Republican or 
Democratic Control on a scale from 0 (Republican Dominance) to 1 
(Democratic Dominance). For this analysis, the index was 
converted to a scale of 100, and an absolute value of the 
distance from 50 was used to demonstrate party competition 
without regard for partisan specifics. 
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factions can take hold. Following this argument, it is hypothesized that an increase in the 
socioeconomic heterogeneity of a state would increase the potential number of associations, and 
thus, more interest groups would be formed. 

From this hypothesis, a number of possible relationships emerge. One possible 
examination would be to explore the simple relationship between diversity and interest group 
activity, using population heterogeneity as a predictor of interest group numbers. Another 
approach would be to examine the impact of population heterogeneity on the diversity of interests 
being represented 

These hypothesized relationships may be placed in two models as follows: 


MODEL 1 
a+ b(A,*S,) + c(G,) + d(L,) + e(P.) 


Where: 
the number of interest groups in a state 
the population heterogeneity 
the size of the state population 
interaction of population diversity * the state population size 
The index of gubernatorial strength in a state 
The degree of legislative professionalism in a state 
The extent of party competition in a state 


and MODEL 2 
a+ b(A,) + (S, ) + d(E,) + e(O,) 


Where: 


the diversity of interests represented by lobbying organizations 
in a state as measured across several categories 

the population heterogeneity 

the size of the state population 

Economic diversity within a state measured in terms of industry 
sector contributing to Gross State Product 

Diversity in individual employment by occupation and industry 


The first model specifies that an increase in population diversity will lead to an increase in 
the number of interests mobilized at the state level. Specifically, it is posited that the relationship 
will be with the variable capturing the interaction between population size and diversity, since 
both are theorized to contribute individually and there interaction provides the best place for 
analysis. The institutional factors are added as controls. Since previous research has found all 
three institutional forms to be influential, they are included in the model. However, the 


relationship of gubernatorial strength (governmental fragmentation) and legislative 


professionalism are dubious at best, and for legislative professionalism, may have the opposite 
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effect (if groups are drawn to professional states because of the level of activity there). 

In the measure of the diversity of interests (model 2), it is hypothesized that the economic 
characteristics will be much more influential here. This is informed by Madisonian theory of 
economic self-interest as well as in the findings of Schlozman and Tierney (1986). The measures 
here test population diversity as a predictor of interest group diversity against a measure of 
economic diversity at both the macro (state GSP) and micro (individual employment) levels. 
Population size is added as a control to determine if the only real impact is that larger states have 
more diverse interests. A change in the economic development in a particular sector of the 
economy will result in the development of an increasing number of interests in that area as well. 

RESULTS / FINDINGS 


The measure of population diversity alone, in a bivariate regression, explains about 20% of 


the variation at is significant at the .05 level. Population size showed a very strong relationship 


(40%) at was also very significant (p<.01). However, controlling for population size, states with 
equal populations do not show support for the diversity measure as a predictor of interest group 
mobilization. This finding led to the construction of the interaction variable of population 
diversity multiplied by population size. The interaction between population size and population 
heterogeneity in a bivariate regression explains more than 35% of the variation, and is extremely 
significant (p<.0001). 

This analysis includes a replication of the above listed model with Florida excluded 
because of its extreme values for interest group numbers (Florida has more than two and a half 
times as many lobbyists than the nearest state). Dropping Florida out of the equation raises the 
strength (45%) and significance (.001) of the relationship in the bivariate regression. 

In the results shown in Table 1 and Table 2, Florida has been excluded from the regression. 
Note the strong relationship of the total model in Table 1. The relationship as a whole is 
significant at the .0001 level, as is the interaction effect. In fact, the only significant relationship 
are the interaction variable and party strength. The coefficients for both are in the predicted 
direction, with an increase in the diversity measure leading to an increase in interest group 
number, and an increase in party strength leading to a decrease in interest group numbers. This 
suggests that while strong parties still act as filters for interest representation, other institutions are 
not as influential. 

In Table 2, the results are presented for Model 2 relating to predictors of interest group 
diversity. It should be noted that population size, normally expected to be a confounding variable 
in these estimations, was not significant in a bivariate regression. Still, it was added to the full 
equation as a further control. The results show that population size and population heterogeneity 
have no significant effect on the diversity of interests represented at the state level. However, the 


measure of economic diversity show a fairly strong and rather significant relationship to the 
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diversity of interests represented. This supports the Madisonian contention about the nature of 
self-interest being economic, and the Schlozman and Tierney findings (national level) and Thomas 
and Hrebenar findings (previous state level) that the nature of interest are truly economic in 
nature. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Interest groups and lobbying efforts are questions that both haunt the political spheres and 
the pages of political science texts. While a number of theories have been posited by previous 
research as to what factors might influence the growth of organized interest in state capitol, there 
has not been a great deal of quantitative research in the area until recently due to the daunting task 
of collecting data from all fifty state legislatures. That dearth of information available on the state 
level both commends the topic for research and cautions the researcher to be wary of beginning 
tasks that quickly get out of control. Those cautions also serve to point to some of the limitations 
in this paper, and guide the way to more detailed analysis. While this paper is admittedly 
preliminary, it indicates some problems with existing theory on interest mobilization in the states. 

One of the most compelling, the social complexity model, has distinguished roots in the 
school of pluralist theory, but was not supported in previous tests (Hunter, Brunk, et al 1990). 
Using population diversity as the measure of social complexity rather than their convoluted 
measures of the number of governmental branches and other social indicators, renewed support for 
the social complexity hypothesis is found 

Also, a number of interesting results come from the diversity measure itself. The measure 
does present some interesting problems with respect to the changes over the 1980s. Just as the 
Morgan and Wilson 1980 measure showed convergence of states with respect to the minimum and 
maximum values of the index, so too do we see a convergence in the 1990 index with respect to 
the 1980 measure. The variance across the states has decreased fairly dramatically, while the 
mean score has not changed. This convergence in the diversity measure coincides with an 
absolute explosion of interest group numbers both nationally and in the states 

Finally, the findings with respect to interest diversity show some interesting directions for 
future research. Replicating the diversity measure of groups and economy for other time periods 


should show similar results, and would lend even more credibility to the dominance of economic 


interests despite the explosion of a number of socially-oriented interest groups. 


In the final analysis, the public should probably draw some slight measure of comfort in 
the support for the pluralist theories relating to group mobilization. While measure of group 
influence on the legislatures is left for future research, these results at least suggest that the social 
divisions can be a source of strength, rather than debility. Diversity is reflected in group 


mobilization, suggestion that “divided we (may) stand.” 
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Figure 7 
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Table 1: Results of Regression for Interest Group Mobilization (Model 1) 


Variables 


Full Model 


Population Interaction Term 
(diversity * population size) 


(.003) 


Gubernatorial Strength 


6.4 
(6.9) 


Legislative Professionalism 


16.7 
(18.6) 


Party Competition 


-5 *** 
(.596) 


Intercept (Constant) 


260.91 


Adj R? 


F 


**** 0001 ***p<.01 **p<.05 
figures in parentheses are standard errors 


Table 2: Results of Regression for Interest Group Diversity (Model 2) 


Variables 


Full Model 


Population Size 


3.26 E-10 


(1.08E-09) 


Populatyion Diversity 


(.189) 


Diversity of Gross State Product 


881*** 
(.328) 


Diversity of State Employment by Occupation and Industry 


1.51 
(.52) 


Intercept (Constant) 


-1.62 
(.94) 


Adj R? 


F 


3.0 


0001 ***p<.01 **p<.05 
figures in parentheses are standard errors 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND CHANGE OF MODERN JAPANESE NATIONAL IDENTITY: 


FROM KOKUTAI TO HEIWA KOKKA 


It is in the concept of hegemony that those exigencies 
which are national in character are knotted together. 
Antonio Gramsci’ 


"Japanese nationalism reaches a peak on 15 August 1945," 
wrote Masao Maruyama in 1951. "This climax separates two 
periods in its history so different in background and sphere of 
operation that it is exceedingly difficult to see its evolution 
as being a single or continuous development." Maruyama steps 
back from this suggestion later in the same essay, but the notion 
that 1945 represents a remarkable break in the history of 
Japanese nationalism has informed "conventional wisdom" about 
Japan since the late 1940s.* Total defeat in war, American 
occupation, the purging of wartime and prewar officials, the 
dismantling of militarist institutions, and the extraordinary 
economic, social, and ideological changes brought about by these 
events mark a striking metamorphosis in the content and political 
significance of Japanese national identity, according to this 
view. The imperialist, ultra-nationalist "national body" 
(kokutai) of Japan transformed almost overnight into a "peace 
state" (heiwa kokka) which renounced militarism in favor of 
economic growth. The governmental system which supported pre-war 
nationalism was discarded, and a new "democratic" system was 
institutionalized and supported by the new identity. The 
imperial throne, once revered as the "sacred and inviolable" 
sovereign of the Japanese "family" became a mere symbol, subject 
to the "will of the people".° Though several historians and 
social scientists have argued persuasively that 1945 does not 
represent the "historical discontinuity" it may seem, the 
majority of Japanese (and foreign observers) continue to see a 
vast chasm between pre-1945 and post-1945 national identity.°® 

What accounts for this perceived change in Japanese national 
identity? If Japanese identity supported extreme xenophobia, a 
cult of cultural uniqueness, and ruthless imperial expansion 
before 1945, how did that identity shed its malignant 
characteristics after that date? How does national identity 
transform so seemingly quickly and completely? Can a theory 
which helps explain institutional and ideological change in other 
contexts help explain this case? What does this case suggest 
about the construction and change of identity more generally? 


Ideological Hegemony and Japanese National Identity 


My primary purpose in this paper is to probe the usefulness 
of Gramsci's conception of ideological hegemony (egemonia) --and 
how such hegemony is forged--in explaining the perceived change 
from a prewar to a postwar Japanese national identity.’ In 
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doing so, I will adapt, test, and submit to critical scrutiny a 
Gramscian theory of how a particular conception of national 
identity is established as hegemonic. 

"Ideological hegemony," according to Gramsci, is achieved 
when certain political conceptions are accepted as given and 
enter the "general and operative national-popular 
consciousness."® These "hegemonic" conceptions are accepted as 
"common sense" and come to frame political discourse within 
society. Although such hegemonic conceptions do not determine 
outcomes, they shape what is and is not politically possible. 
Under ideological hegemony, in other words, “certain class[es] of 
political outcomes become unthinkable," while others are 
perceived as natural and obvious.’ 

Gramsci also suggests that the notion of hegemony can be 
used to explain the "national question", a consistently 
perplexing problem in orthodox Marxist theory. Although Gramsci 
is inconsistent in his assertions, it can be gathered from his 
writings that national identity is a "hegemonic construct", a 
consciously forged "national popular consciousness" which shapes 
political outcomes in important ways." Gramsci's insights into 
how ideological hegemony is established, then, may also help 
explain how national identity is constructed and changed, and why 
nationalism seems such a powerful political force in so many 
areas of the world. 


Analytical Framework 

In this paper, I accept as given (my "negative heuristic") 
the idea, suggested by Anderson, Gellner, and others, that 
national identity is not an immutable "given"; it is a political 
construction.'' Therefore, my purpose is not to show that 
Japan's postwar national identity is a construction. Rather, my 
purpose is to use Gramsci's notion of ideological hegemony to 
explain how that identity was constructed, with the hope that 
such an explanation, however tentative, may contribute to theory- 
building about nationalism and the construction and change of 
national identity. 

My analytical framework is adapted from Ian Lustick's study 
of the construction (and deconstruction) of state boundaries in 
Britain and Ireland, France and Algeria, and Israel and the West 
Bank/Gaza.'* Though he derives this theory to help explain the 
construction of state boundaries, and not the construction of 
national identity, Lustick claims that his adaptation of Gramsci 
applies also "to other processes of institutionalization."" I 
intend, then, to treat the construction of national identity as a 
process of institutionalization, and to use an analysis of 
postwar Japan to "help explain how long-term processes of change 
can be translated quickly, but in recognizable patterns, into 
nonlinear transformations." 

My framework consists of three analytically distinct 
elements which together constitute such a "recognizable pattern": 
A strained authority system brought about by an overwhelming 
sense of crisis, the presence of alternative conceptions of 
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national identity, and political entrepreneurs who serve as the 
"transmission belts" for the establishment of such a conception 
as hegemonic. 

An overwhelming sense of crisis is important to the outcome 
of a hegemonic project. Crisis raises questions about the 
viability of the hegemonic conception which the new conception 
seeks to replace. As crisis (Gramsci suggests that war or 
failure in a major political undertaking may precipitate such a 
crisis) creates social and economic dislocation, it brings to the 
fore questions thought "unthinkable" before the outbreak of the 
crisis. This may cause "the masses", in Gramsci's terminology, 
to doubt the ability of the hegemonic conception to provide a 
useful "map" of reality, and creates a "crisis of hegemony" for 
the established regime. A conception of identity previously 
accepted as "an expression of immutable facts and ultimate 
values" now is viewed as a mere "interpretation of reality."” 
When this occurs, Gramsci asserts, the authority system which 
supported and was supported by the conception of identity becomes 
strained, and the possibility arises for a counter-hegemonic 
identity to replace that which had previously dominated political 
discourse and behavior." This, in turn, creates opportunities 
for counter-hegemonic projects, which can "rush in and obtain a 
definitive (strategic) victory" if "the masses" can be persuaded 
that the new conception offers a more satisfactory interpretation 
of "refractory reality".'’ Without such crisis and the 
resulting strain placed on the existing system of authority, it 
is doubtful that debilitating questions will be raised about a 
hegemonic ideology, and little opportunity exists for a counter- 
hegemonic project to threaten the status quo. 

A strained authority system alone, however, will not bring 
about the conditions necessary to effect the establishment of a 
new hegemonic conception of national identity. Although crisis 
and strain may call into question the validity of the previously 
hegemonic conception, alternative conceptions of identity must be 
available for political use. In Lustick's words, drawing from 
Gramsci, "the availability and mobilization of new ways of 
thinking" is crucial to the establishment of a new hegemony." 
These “ways of thinking", moreover, must seem grounded to a 
satisfactory degree in the social and political conditions of the 
time. According to Gramsci, construction--even political 
construction--does not create something out of nothing." 

Social and historical conditions invariably constrain the content 
and success of the hegemonic construction of national identity. 

A hegemonic concept of identity, therefore, must be linked to 
"commonsensically established myths, symbols, and categories," 
offering a more satisfying (and ultimately uncontested) 
interpretation of what Gramsci calls "stubborn" or "refractory 
reality".*° Indeed, it cannot succeed if its claims are seen as 
inconsistent with that "reality. "*' 

The third element necessary to the successful hegemonic 
establishment of a new conception of national identity is the 
presence of political and ideological entrepreneurs who, seizing 
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the opportunity provided by extreme crisis and a strained 
authority system, adopt and propagate an alternative conception 
of identity. "Ideas and opinions are not born spontaneously in 
the brains of each individual," Gramsci writes, "they have had a 
center of formation, of radiation, or propaganda, of persuasion, 
a group of men or even a single individual who has elaborated and 
presented them."** These entrepreneurs engage in what Gramsci 
calls a "war of position," attempting to "revolutionize the whole 
system of intellectual and moral relations," shaping the 
parameters in which political action takes place.~ They 
manipulate, adapt, or create supporting institutions (such as a 
centralized education system, the establishment of a national 
language, or a particular legal system) in engaging in a “war of 
position" over which conception will come to frame political 
discourse and behavior.“ These institutions, according to 
Gramsci, shape the "rules of the political game" and include both 
formal organizations (governmental and non-governmental) and less 
formal "expectations" about what is politically possible.” 

This is not to say that political entrepreneurs always (or 
even usually) succeed. Indeed, as Lustick point out, most not 
only fail to establish as hegemonic their particular challenge to 
the "basic assumptions" of society; they are dismissed as "either 
cranks or criminals."*© Nevertheless, these entrepreneurs serve 
as the "transmission belts" for the conveyance of potentially 
hegemonic concepts into "the political arena."*’ They seek to 
"work and transform reality" so that their particular 
interpretation becomes accepted as "true" and as "common 
sense" 


THE HEGEMONIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE HEIWA KOKKA IDENTITY 


A Strained Authority System 


A strained authority system, caused by profound crisis, is 
the first element in the equation leading to hegemonic change. 
Postwar Japan faced a series of crises that clearly called into 
question (if not utterly discredited) the militaristic regime and 
its kokutai ideology. The resulting strain on the wartime 
authority structure created the opportunity for a counter- 
hegemonic project to succeed. 


The War and surrender 

The long years of sacrifice for the war effort, coupled with 
the immense destruction caused by allied bombing and the shock of 
unprecedented defeat, provoked in most Japanese a profound 
disillusion with the "ultra-nationalist" world view. The 
country's communications and transportation infrastructure lay in 
shambles, millions were displaced and economically destitute. 
Militaristic claims that Japan was destined to lead (and prosper 
in) a "Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere" rang hollow as 
hardships intensified, and the government, destitute of 
resources, failed to ameliorate the suffering.” The wartime 
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authority system was strained to the breaking point by the 
destructiveness of war and the humiliation of defeat. Though 
most continued to support (or at least not openly oppose) the war 
effort until the end, it was clear at least by the summer of 1945 
that the propaganda of the wartime regime had lost its resonance. 
"Refractory reality" had exposed as fabrication the grandiose 
claims of the kokutai ideology. 30 The result was a general 
"revulsion against militarism" and greater receptivity to 
alternative conceptions of identity.? 


Occupation Reforms: Dismantling Militarism 

What the war and surrender did not discredit about the 
prewar system was further disassembled by the Allied Occupation 
of Japan from 1945 to 1952. Many of the Occupation's earliest 
policies were intended to remove militarism from Japanese 
political life.** The Imperial army and navy were formally 
disbanded, and its troops and sailors were decommissioned and 
returned to civilian life. What remained of the military was 
placed under firm civilian control, eliminating the "dual 
structure" of the Meiji system, where both civilian and military 
leaderships were directly accountable only to the emperor. 
State ShintS was abolished and freedom of religion declared, and 
thought control laws were repealed and freedom of expression 
enshrined as a fundamental principle (though later repealed in 
practice) .* Attempts were made to decentralize the educational 
system, and textbooks were purged of kokutai ideology. The 
symbols of the militarist regime were repudiated.» Wartime 
politicians and officials were purged from public life (some were 
put on trial), and measures meant to disband the huge 
conglomerate zaibatsu industrial concerns were implemented.* 

Moreover, the American-drafted Constitution imposed the 
"symbol" emperor system and renounced war in the oft-discussed 
Article Nine. Extensive land reform was undertaken, forever 
destroying the prewar landlord class.*” Labor laws that the 
conservative Japanese leaders would likely have avoided in the 
absence of American initiative were pushed through the Diet. 
Although these efforts by no means resulted in the complete 
destruction of prewar institutions, and some of these reforms 
were later reversed, militarism was effectively removed, at least 
for a time, from Japanese politics. The way was opened for the 
adaptation and construction of a new set of institutions to 
support a new identity. 


Sense of Crisis: A "Threat" from the Left 

A perceived political crisis--the "threat" posed by Japan's 
communist and other movements--also contributed to the strain on 
Japan's wartime regime and helped prepare the way for the 
establishment of a new system and a new identity. Even before 
the end of the war, the effects of mass social and economic 
dislocation and the immanence of defeat provoked in Japan's elite 
a fear of social unrest and even communist revolution. For 
example, one contemporary observer remarked that "class 
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consciousness" was on the rise in wartime Japan, as more and more 
middle class Japanese found themselves thrust into poverty. 
"Attitudes of desperation," he continued, were "becoming more 
pronounced," perhaps portending revolutionary upheaval. 

Evidence in support of this fear was found in sources as 
innocuous as graffiti scribbled on Japan's public buildings, 
bridges, and monuments. The powerful Home Ministry, which kept 
meticulous records of such things, reported that inflammatory, 
anti-Emperor, even explicitly Marxist statements condemning the 
government and threatening revolution increased significantly in 
frequency as the war went on. The Ministry also reported that 
increasingly “seditious rumors" of discontent and upheaval were 
concocted and spread in Japan's cities and villages.” 

Japan's leaders (both wartime and postwar) took these 
indicators seriously and feared the outbreak of socialist 
revolution. Former Prime Minister Konoe, a relative moderate, 
presented a memorial to the Emperor on February 14, 1945, which 
evidenced this fear and warned of imminent unrest: 


I believe that conditions inside and outside our 
country are rapidly moving Japan toward a communist 
revolution. . . . When one considers our domestic 
situation, it becomes more apparent every day that the 
conditions for a communist revolution are there. The 
people already suffer from poverty, the voice of the 
workers is growing more strident, and an increasing 
hostility toward Britain and the United States is 
accompanied by rising pro-Soviet sentiments.“ 


Two details about this "Konoe Memorial" are particularly 
significant. First, it came not from more radical militarists 
but rather from relatively moderate members of the ruling elite. 
As Dower points out, postwar Prime Minister Yoshida helped write 
this document. Though not a liberal, Yoshida was significantly 
more moderate than right-wing militarists in the government and 
was often an outspoken critic (at least in government circles) of 
wartime decisions.*' Second, this memorial was drafted not to 
advocate suppression of communism at home (the Communist Party 
had been outlawed since 1928), but rather to push for immediate 
surrender in the face of certain defeat. It was hoped that 
surrender would enable a reformed government to thwart the move 
to revolution.** The crisis was so severe, the Memorial noted, 
that “preserving the national polity [an alternative translation 
of kokutai]" was at stake.” 

This fear of revolution remained after the end of the war, 
and continued to inform the actions of the postwar government and 
bureaucracy. Yoshida and other postwar officials who also served 
the prewar regime found their fears confirmed in the resurrection 
of the Socialist and Communist movements after the end of the 
war. After the Occupation authorities repealed the Peace 
Preservation Law which had been invoked before the war to squelch 
left-wing opposition, the Japan Communist Party (JCP) and Japan 
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Socialist Party (JSP) experienced significant resurgence. Though 
both parties initially supported the Occupation, commending the 
Americans for bringing about a "democratic revolution," and 
pushed for “peaceful revolution" through democratic means, the 
postwar regime did not lose its fear of social unrest instigated 
by the left. And when both the JSP and the JCP reestablished 
prewar ties with labor movements, and labor unrest broke out, the 
government found further confirmation of its fears.“ Indeed, 
Yoshida titled one of the chapters in his memoirs, "The 
Communists as a Destructive Force," and wrote that even the 
seemingly peaceful postwar JCP "had for its design, from the 
first post-war days, the obstruction by every means of the 
economic recovery of Japan." The Party, he asserted, had 
"developed under the direction of the international Communist 
Party to work for the promotion of revolution."” Clearly, 
Yoshida and other influential leaders felt that the "threat" from 
the Left created not only the opportunity but the need to 
dismantle militarism and "preserve" a however redefined sense of 
national identity. 


The Cold War 

Yoshida was not the only postwar figure to express fear in 
this manner, nor did those fears die out as time went on. If 
anything, they intensified, as the Cold War began to inform 


Japanese and American policy-makers alike. Yoshida's 
conservative rival Ashida Hitoshi, writing in December, 1950, 
united the fear of revolution from within with the fear of 
invasion from without: 


The situation in the Far East harbors a great crisis. 
The design of the communist countries against us can no 
longer be concealed. A strong possibility exists now 
for World War III to break out in the next few years. 

Present-day Japan is in urgent need of unifying 
its national will, without which we cannot ride out the 
crisis. . .. The task of the government is to take 
the initiative to tell whe people that Japan is on the 
brink of danger. 


Ashida explicitly links the need to "unify the national will" 
with "the great crisis" instigated by "the communist countries." 

American officials also expressed this fear and began to 
alter the political context in which identity would change. 
George Kennan and other influential State Department figures, for 
example, feared the possibility of Japan "going Communist" and 
cited economic stagnation, labor unrest, and rampant inflation as 
evidence of their point of view. ned Prewar Ambassador to Japan 
Joseph Grew and a group of like-minded Japan "specialists" who 
later were termed the "Japan Group" aiso urged "an occupation 
policy that would prevent social revolution."“* These voices 
persuaded Occupation authorities that the crisis they perceived 
was real, and the shift in Occupation policies known as the 


"reverse course" followed. Occupation authorities unilaterally 
altered their mission from "democratizing" and "demilitarizing" 
Japan to the tasks of establishing Japan as a firm and stable 
ally in the fight against Communism.*” Japan, it was hoped, 
would be able to supply the United States with needed military 
supplies and forward staging bases for anti-Communist action in 
Asia. 

Fear of Communism was exacerbated by US intelligence reports 
that the Soviet Union was urging the JCP to abandon its strategy 
of "peaceful revolution" and embark on a more traditional 
Leninist strategy. In January, 1950, for example, US 
intelligence reported that the Cominform had explicitly condemned 
the more conciliatory rhetoric of the JCP, urging instead a 
"struggle for the restoration of Japanese sovereignty. In 
August of the same year, the Far Eastern Cominform took this a 
step further, according to intelligence reports. In order to 
counter an anticipated crackdown on the left wing by Occupation 
and Japanese government authorities, the Cominform issued an 
order to the JCP to “effect a general uprising in Japan," in 
response to the invasion of South Korea by the North. The 
Cominform also promised, according to the report, that 500,000 
"secret members of the JCP, Chinese Communists, and former 
members of the Korean alliance" would join in the fight.™ 
Though the JCP obviously failed to obey this reported 
"instruction", they soon adopted Cold War communist rhetoric, 
labeling Japan's conservative government the "running dog of 
American imperialism."*> This change in rhetoric, coupled with 
intelligence reports, served to harden the sense of crisis among 
both American and Japanese authorities. The Cold War, as 
suggested by Ashida's statement above, thus provoked important 
alterations in the context in which a new identity would be 
institutionalized. 


The International Context 

Many of the forces, therefore, which created this sense of 
crisis that strained and later broke the prewar authority system 
were international in origin. The international context, as 
Gramsci anticipates, influenced in profound and lasting ways the 
content and institutionalization of Japan's postwar national 
identity.” War, defeat, surrender, the occupation, the Cold 
War, and the fear of communist uprising were all, to a great 
extent, caused or shaped by international factors beyond the 
control of Japan's leadership. It is important to note, 
therefore, that the construction and change of national identity 
does not occur in a domestic vacuum. It is conditioned and 
shaped by the international political and strategic situation. 


In sum, then, both Japanese and American elites felt and 
“fostered an overwhelming sense of crisis" in Japan, both before 
and after the end of the war, and sustained that sense until at 
least the end of the American occupation. This sense of 
crisis, in turn, placed tremendous strain on the prewar authority 
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system and spurred both Occupation and Japanese government 
authorities to conceive and attempt to institutionalize a new 
conception of national identity. The elites believed that only 
if an identity based around the national goals of alliance with 
the United States and economic growth, coupled with nominal 
democracy and demilitarization, could be established would the 
revolutionary crisis be averted.*’ Furthermore, this perception 
of crisis and collapse of the prewar system created opportunities 
for this project to be carried out. It discredited in the minds 
of Japanese elites and masses the prewar ultra-nationalist 
identity, and it created opportunities for political 
entrepreneurs to suppress or coopt rivals and push for the 
establishment of a new hegemonic identity. 


Alternative Conception of National Identity 


The second element in the equation that leads to hegemonic 
change in national identity is the availability for political use 
of alternative conceptions of national identity. By drawing on 
"commonsensically established" myths, symbols, and traditions, a 
new identity can come to be seen as more consistent with 
"refractory reality" than the previously hegemonic identity. In 
postwar Japan, several such myths, symbols, and traditions were 
available for the construction of a new conception of national 
identity: Neo-Confucian values of loyalty; the Meiji-era 
constructed acceptance of national unity; useful, if relatively 
minor intellectual and political traditions of liberalism and 
pacifism; alternative conceptions of the political role of the 
imperial throne; a history of vigorous anti-communism; and a 
legacy of swift economic growth in the Meiji and early Taishd 
periods. Each of these "traditions" informed the construction of 
a new, relatively complex identity centered around the over- 
arching goal of national economic recovery. As John Dower 
writes: "The Japanese of the postwar era, like their Meiji 
predecessors, may have undertaken to reinvent themselves; but 
they necessarily did so with the materials at hand." 


The Legacies of Kokutai 

Despite the discrediting of the imperialist aims of the 
prewar system and the dismantling of the institutions that 
supported it, the kokutai identity left important legacies that 
could be used in the construction of a new identity. These 
legacies, however, were re-interpreted and infused with meaning 
different enough to help bring about significant change in 
national identity. For example, traditional, neo-Confucian 
notions of loyalty (which underlay kokutai ideology) were not 
rejected outright, but were re-directed in ways more conducive to 
the establishment of the heiwa kokka identity.*® Loyalty which 
had been directed toward the "sacred and inviolable" emperor and 
the military and bureaucratic clique which ruled in his name 
could be refocused on a more "peaceful" government and emperor. 
Moreover, the notion that the "Japanese nation" naturally and 
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obviously forms a "single family", literally united by blood 
ties, could reinforce this loyalty to "Japan" as an organic 

entity, even if the character and purposes of the government 
changed drastically. 

The imperial rescript which verified the surrender of Japan 
in August, 1945, reflects a realization that loyalty could (and, 
indeed, needed to) be shifted to a redefined but still unified 
Japan. The rescript asserted that Japan, was "to continue as one 
family from generation to generation, ever firm in the faith of 
the unperishableness [sic] of its sacred land."® The Premier, 
Prince Higashikuni, invoked similar notions of loyalty and unity 
in attempting to elicit support for the government's new policy 
of demilitarization and cooperating with allied forces: "When 
the whole empire unites as one .. . in perfect order and unity, 
in full observance of the Imperial Wishes, the whole world will 
be surprised at the greatness of Japan's polity." 

The retention of national unity and loyalty as a however 
redirected "national virtue" finds interesting expression in the 
slogans used to characterize both prewar and postwar ideology. 
As mentioned previously, kokutai literally means "national body." 
Each member of that body, therefore, owes allegiance to the 
"head" of the kokutai--the emperor.® Each member, like each 


member of a physical body, has a specific function to perforn, 
and is obligated to do so faithfully and without question. 


Though as part of the term heiwa kokka it is intended to 
characterize a national identity seemingly distinct from kokutai 
ideology, the term kokka stresses similar notions of unity and 
blood ties. The two Chinese characters which together form the 
compound kokka mean "country" or "nation" and "family" or "home". 
This etymology reflects the "common sense" notion that "the 
Japanese nation is united by blood purity," a notion which could 
be used to help develop a new, redirected sense of national 
identity.© 

Loyalty and national unity--and the subordination of 
individual ambition to national purposes--therefore could be 
adapted to serve the establishment of a new conception of 
national identity. By redirecting loyalty to imperial Japan to 
focus on a new "peaceful" political system, its goal of economic 
expansion, and the companies who would help accomplish this goal, 
a new conception of national identity could make use of these 
legacies of the kokutai identity to lay the foundation for a new 
hegemony. 


Component "Traditions" 

Other "traditions" also were available to aid in the 
construction of a new postwar national identity. Though on 
closer analysis some of these "traditions" prove to be little 
more than historical footnotes, their availability meant they 
could be drawn upon, exaggerated, and used to justify a new 
identity. 

The brief history of liberal politics and thought in Japan 
was one such tradition. Though the Meiji Constitution was never 
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meant by its drafters to be "liberal" in the Western sense, it 
granted at least potential influence to the popularly elected 
Diet.© As the Meiji period concluded and Japan moved into the 
Taishd period, the government drifted toward the realization of 
this potential. Political parties increased in strength, and as 
the last of the Meiji oligarchy (genrd) began to withdraw from 
active political life, party leaders increased in power. During 
the 1920s, the practice of appointing as Prime Minister the head 
of the Diet's majority party became commonplace, and popularly 
elected leaders found themselves in positions of power and 
influence. Indeed, historians have dubbed this period "Taishd 
Democracy," and the Japanese move toward “liberal democracy" 
seemed real to many Western observers. 

In addition, certain policies implemented in the prewar 
years--even after TaishdS democracy melded into Shéwa militarism-- 
provided useful precedents on which to base "liberal" postwar 
reforms. Seizaburo Sato, for example, points out that "liberal" 
practices such as "company-led welfare programs", a relatively 
"pluralistic" government structure, and an organized labor 
movement (all promoted by postwar policies) existed in Japan 
prior to the 1930s. 

The American occupiers of Japan also recognized and later 
emphasized these "liberal" traditions, a point implicit in the 
Potsdam Declaration itself, which calls for "the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese 
people."*’ This recognition is further evidenced in the more 
radical provisions attached to the postwar constitution, as early 
occupation officials (including MacArthur) were encouraged by 
what they perceived as "progressive elements" in Japanese 
thought. 

The intellectual roots of this "liberalism," however, often 
differed markedly from Western notions based on the rights of the 
individual. Prewar Japanese liberalism was rooted firmly in 
Japan's “cultural milieu," and notions of organic stateness and 
the importance of community were emphasized over Western 
individualism.” This crucial distinction from Western 
liberalism actually strengthened the postwar usefulness of 
Japan's particular variant. Postwar leaders could draw upon and 
use unique "Japanese" traditions to justify what they portrayed 
as a peculiarly Japanese brand of liberalism that stressed group 
involvement and achievement over individual autonomy. 

Strands of this type of thought can be found in the works 
and politics of Japanese scholars and political activists like 
journalist and postwar government minister Ishibashi Tanzan, 
journalist and political activist Hasegawa Nyozekan, and 
constitutional scholar Minobe Tatsukichi. Each of these men was 
active in political discourse and action during the prewar 
flirtation with liberalism and contributed to postwar efforts to 
reconcile the Occupation's conception of liberalism with that of 
the more conservative (at least initially) Japanese leadership. 
Their actions and ideas posed an alternative tradition to that 
reflected in the martial heritage cited by militarists in support 
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of imperial expansion.” Though liberalism in prewar Japan was 
thin and relatively short-lived, it constituted a "tradition" on 
which postwar political entrepreneurs could call in support of 
the establishment of a new conception of national identity. 

Another useful, if minor "tradition" which posed an 
alternative to kokutai identity was that of pacifism. E.H. 
Norman points out, for example, that the roots of Japanese 
pacifism go back at least as far as the Tokugawa thinker And6 
Shdeki and his obscure writings which rejected the romantic 
militarism of the traditional samurai.”' As Western ideas of 
socialism and Christianity--both of which featured strong 
pacifist traditions of their own--entered Japan in the Meiji 
period, newly converted Christians and Socialists looked for, and 
found, Japanese precedents for their new beliefs. After the war, 
some of these same pacifists found a new context in which their 
views took on increased importance. Uchimura Kanz6é and the non- 
denominational Christian MukySkai movement he championed, for 
example, provided a prewar precedent for the postwar renunciation 
of war. This history could then be used to stress that Article 9 
of the postwar Constitution was more than a foreign imposition; 
it had genuinely indigenous roots.” One of Uchimura's 
disciples, Yanaihara Tadao, helped link the prewar tradition with 
the postwar change in policy and identity. Yanaihara published a 
series of pacifist and mildly critical journals even through the 
war years, and his actions helped inspire not only fellow 
Muky6kai adherents, but non-Christian pacifists as well.” 

Though the vast majority of prewar pacifists offered little open 
resistance to an increasingly militarist government, and some 
even joined in the jingoistic din encouraged by the kokutai 
ideology, prewar pacifism nevertheless offered an indigenous 
"tradition" which could be used in crafting and propagating a 
postwar identity which embraced the constitutional provision to 
renounce war.” 

Another "tradition" which became a centerpiece of an 
alternative conception of national identity was the role of the 
emperor as a "symbol" of the Japanese nation. The Meiji 
Constitution enshrined the emperor as the literal and figurative 
"head of the Empire, combining in Himself the rights of 
sovereignty," including the rights of exercising legislative 
power, promulgating and executing laws, convoking and dissolving 
the Diet, and supreme command of the armed forces.” With the 
Occupation's decision to dismantle the Meiji Constitution, and 
with it imperial sovereignty (without tearing down the imperial 
institution itself), it became necessary to redefine the 
emperor's political role. The roots for this redefined role were 
found in the "tradition" of the imperial throne itself. 

The emperor of Japan probably had never been an absolute 
monarch, in the European tradition, and rarely exercised real 
political power after the first millennium A.D.” Indeed, even 
under the Meiji Constitution, when political power was formally 
invested in the person of the emperor, a relatively small ruling 
elite actually governed in the emperor's name. The emperor 
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himself exercised little direct power, and served only to 
legitimize the goals and policies of the Meiji oligarchy, and 
later the cabinet. Though historical controversy remains over 
how much “behind the scenes" power was exercised by the Emperor 
Sh6wa (Hirohito) in the years leaded up to and including the war, 
the consensus remains that most "real" power was exercised by 
those to whom the emperor had "delegated" his constitutional 
authority. 

This traditional role of the emperor as the “legitimizer" of 
the rule of those who held power is at least as old as the Heian 
period (793-1191), when the Fujiwara clan controlled the court 
and its environs. Prewar and postwar thinkers alike drew upon 
this tradition in elaborating ideas which could be used to 
fashion and justify a new political role for the emperor. Prewar 
socialist K6toku Shisui, for example, wrote that the "true 
imperial tradition" was to legitimize the rule of those who 
sought "the well being of the people."” Constitutional scholar 
Minobe Tatsukichi argued, similarly, that Japan was actually a 
"constitutional monarchy," where the emperor held only formal 
power. He redefined kokutai, divesting it of its militarist 
emphasis and labeling it an essentially neutral "cultural 
concept" which "had nothing to do with legal or state theory."® 

These ideas later helped justify the institutionalization of the 
"symbol emperor system". They offered evidence that this system 
was actually more in line with the "true" history of the imperial 
throne and helped constitute an integral part of the alternative 
conception of national identity which would be accepted as 
"common sense" in postwar Japan. 

Another "traditional" notion with roots in prewar Japan 
which helped to inform the postwar concept of national identity 
was a vigorous history of anti-communism. One of the chief 
justifications given repeatedly by the militarists and their 
supporters in tightening control over Japan was the danger posed 
by communism. Indeed, though it was later used more widely to 
suppress all forms of dissent, the Peace Preservation Law was 
originally intended to marginalize, outlaw, and eventually 
eliminate the Communist party and other leftist groups as 
possible opponents (and, the implication is, as possibly 
successful opponents) to the regime.” This tradition, then, 
could be drawn upon in the suppression of communism and of labor 
more generally in constructing a new identity centered around 
state-led, pro-capital economic growth. 

The history of rapid economic growth and "catching up" with 
the West during the Meiji period provided another tradition on 
which a postwar identity could be based. The goals of the Meiji 
oligarchy and the destiny they laid out for Japan might best be 
characterized by a slogan the oligarchy coined, fukoku kydhei 
(rich country, strong military). Though the "strong military" 
component of that slogan may have been more important to the 
oligarchy than it was to Japan's postwar leaders, the oligarchy 
also recognized that a strong economy was essential to a strong 
military. Indeed, Japan experienced its first phase of "state- 
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led growth" during the late 19th century. As in the postwar 
period, the state did not directly own or control industry, but 
it devised and instituted a series of policies which helped 
foster growth and technological development in private industry. 

The militarist government of the 1930s strengthened the role 
of the state in the economy, promoting rapid recovery from the 
worldwide depression to meet the demands of war. This history of 
state-led development left behind not only capital, technology, 
and labor skills; it also fostered an implicit intellectual and 
political alternative to laissez-faire capitalism and orthodox 
Marxism.®° Even so-called "liberals" came to embrace this 
philosophy of state-led growth, as Ishibashi Tanzan and others 
embraced “economic growth as a panacea for Japan's postwar 
ills."®' Although postwar leaders never openly acknowledged the 
role of the militarist state in laying the groundwork for postwar 
economic growth, they repeatedly cited the accomplishments of the 
Meiji period to offer precedent and justification for Japan's 
focus on economic recovery. 

This tradition of a successful state-led economy was to 
become the center of redefined national goals. The task of 
economic recovery informed and shaped the choice of what other 
elements of Japanese "tradition" would be chosen and constructed 
into a new conception of national identity. Indeed, the need to 
recover economically and to push for "Economic Expansion, Not 
Expansion Through Military Means," was accepted as given by 
virtually all Japanese, particularly the leadership.™ Economic 
growth was the "umbrella" under which all other postwar policies 
and attempts to construct identity were sheltered.“ Some 
postwar thinkers even dubbed Japan a "merchant state" or "trading 
nation," asserting that commercial enterprise lay at the heart of 
what it meant to be Japanese.™ This allowed the Japanese 
elites to reconstruct a particular sense of mission among the 
Japanese, and enabled them to call for, justify, and expect the 
sacrifice of individual gain for the good of the whole. 


Tatemae, Honne, and an Identity for Postwar Japan 

These diverse traditions were melded into a single set of 
national goals and an identity meant to justify and support the 
accomplishment of these goals. Not all of the elements which 
made up postwar identity clearly reflected the "refractory 
reality" of postwar Japan, however. Some elements seemed meant 
to hide that "reality". The Japanese themselves, at least in 
part, seem to recognize and accept this, and Japanese 
intellectuals have constructed terms and theories to help explain 
it. Two of these concepts are tatemae (aspirations) and honne 
(realities) .®” Japan's postwar identity was constructed to be 
grounded just enough in honne to allow for a few unfulfilled 
tatemae, which, if fulfilled, may have threatened the postwar 
elites goals of national reconstruction and economic growth. 

For example, Japanese pacifism as enshrined in Article 9 of 
the Constitution, which seems to have strong popular support, 
hides the honne that much of Japan's postwar growth was based on 
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the development of industries with direct military 
applications. Without the alliance with the United States and 
American military procurement, it is doubtful whether such 
tremendous economic growth could have occurred so quickly in 
postwar Japan.* Thus the tatemae allowed Japan to keep out of 
international conflict and avoid excessive military expenditures, 
while the honne allowed for economic growth and the development 
of high technology to be fostered by military procurement and the 
influx of American capital. 

Moreover, the tatemae of Japanese liberalism allowed 
foreigners, and the Japanese themselves, to see Japan as a 
democratic society with an important place in the alliance of 
"free nations". Meanwhile, the honne of a relative lack of 
democratic pluralism allowed the bureaucracy to impose "quasi- 
wartime controls" on the economy in order to produce ever greater 
economic growth.” As Amaya Naohiro, a former senior bureaucrat 
in the Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 
observed, "Postwar Japan defined itself as a cultural state 
holding the principles of liberalism, democracy, and peace, but 
these were only superficial principles (tatemae); the fundamental 
objective (honne) was the pouring of all our strength into 
economic growth." 

As any identity, then, Japan's postwar identity was a 
complex mixture of disparate, even contradictory elements. 
Notions of liberalism and pacifism were merged with a redefined 
emperor system, a strong sense of national unity and purpose 
(economic growth), and strong anti-communism to form a unique-- 
and powerful--whole. Constructed of available (or redefined) 
traditions and interpretations of history, this identity proved 
uniquely capable of uniting almost all Japanese in at least tacit 
support of a conservative government which sought economic growth 
and the recovery of national independence above all else. 


A Reinterpretation of History 

A new conception of identity required a reinterpretation of 
history. In order to argue that Japan's newly defined role as a 
"peace state" or "merchant state" had indigenous roots and was 
not a mere foreign imposition, a new and powerful representation 
of Japanese history needed to be conceived, propagated, and 
eventually accepted as "historical fact." History, in other 
words, became politically important in postwar Japan, and 
seemingly esoteric historical arguments became contested 
political terrain.” 

There were several key elements of this reinterpretation of 
history. First, it required a carefully crafted view of the war 
as an "aberration," perpetrated by a few radical militarists who 
seized control of the government and cynically manipulated the 
emperor and his people into foolish actions.” One of the most 
widely used (and instructive) historical monikers for the period 
leading up to and including the war was "the dark valley" (kurai 
tanima).“” The war was inconsistent, according to this view, 
with the "bright" history of Japan. It was, in Yoshida's words, 
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an "historic stumble," a deviation from the "traditional" path of 
Japan toward peace and prosperity.” 

The rightful task, then, of the postwar regime was to 
"restore" Japan to its "traditional" course. Japan's wartime 
alliance with Germany was repudiated as inconsistent with Japan's 
"diplomatic tradition" of cooperation with the United States and 
Britain.” Democratization was characterized as a continuation 
of prewar trends, interrupted only by the usurpation of power by 
a small group of militarists. Scholars and political leaders 
both exaggerated the accomplishments of Taishd Democracy in order 
to support this claim.”’ Even Occupation-forced changes like 
the "symbol emperor system" were portrayed as returning the 
Japanese system to "a more faithful conformity with 
tradition." Some portrayed postwar identity as a more 
faithful embodiment of the "spirit of kokutai."” In short, 
needed only "to get back on the right track," and was blessed 
with what literary critic Ara Masahito called "The second coming 
of [Japan's] youth" (dai ni no seishun)--a new opportunity to 
arise from the "stumble" of the previous fifteen years and return 
to Japan's "true" traditions. '™ 

This view of history held, then, that the war was not an 
outgrowth of a corrupt or flawed system; it resulted from the 
foolish choices of overzealous individuals. Moreover, the 
individuals who committed this "blunder" were relatively few. 
Only the ruling military clique was to blame, as they alone 
manipulated an innocent emperor and trusting populace into 
militarism and ultimate defeat. Although lauded for helping 
bring about surrender and peace, the emperor was, of course, 
to blame for the rise of militarism and the outbreak of war, 
according to this interpretation.'' Japanese intellectuals, 
bureaucrats, and politicians apparently ignored or failed to see 
the contradiction inherent in the argument that an emperor with 
sufficient power to bring about surrender could bear no 
responsibility for the move toward militarism, or at least for 
failing to thwart that move.’ The Japanese people were free 
from blame, in this interpretation. Rather, the state was seen 
as the "protagonist" of prewar Japanese history, and the upper 
echelon of the state alone was to blame for the war." 

This view is, as might be expected, clearly reflected in the 
statements and writings of Yoshida Shigeru. In the very first 
sentence of his memoir, Yoshida blames the "tragedy" of the war 
on "the Japanese Army's [not the civilian government's] 
expansionist policies in Manchuria and China in the 
'thirties."' yoshida returns to this interpretation again and 
again in accounting for the war and justifying postwar policies, 
even though as a prewar diplomat and government minister he must 
have known, as Shin'ichi Kitaoka points out, that the civilians 
given charge of Japan's foreign policy in the 1930s were often 
"more belligerent than the Imperial Army."'® 

This narrowly defined "individualist" view of history 
explicitly rejected the "structuralist" view held by early 
Occupation officials and many of Japan's Marxist academics. 
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According to the structuralist view, the Meiji system itself was 
flawed, and led "inevitably" to the rise of militarism and the 
outbreak of war. The foremost academic proponent of the 
structuralist view, Masao Maruyama, wrote, for example, that the 
excesses associated with kokutai identity were "immanent in the 
national structure.""® This view was also held by early 
Occupation officials, and the original plans for extensive 
reforms in Japan were based upon this view of history.” 
However, Occupation officials did not adhere to this view 
consistently. For example, the conduct and outcome of the Tokyo 
War Crimes Trials reflected clearly the individualist point of 
view, as relatively few were charged with war crimes and even 
fewer were convicted.'® The Americans also refused to charge 
the emperor with war crimes, and even prohibited the emperor from 
serving as a witness in the trials.'% In addition, the later 
"reverse course" of the Occupation, which resulted in the 
abandonment and even repeal of many early reform efforts, 
evidences that early adherence to the structuralist view 
eventually was forsaken. Whether intentional or not, these 
American actions implicitly rejected the structuralist view and 
reinforced attempts by conservative Japanese elites to circulate 
the notion that only a few individuals were responsible for the 
war. 

The eventual triumph of the individualist view of history 
had at least two important consequences. First, it helped create 
and institutionalize the "myth of discontinuity" in postwar 
Japan. Since the end of the war, Japanese history has been 
divided (including in this essay) into neat "prewar" (senzen) and 
"postwar" (sengo) compartments, "as if history itself had been 
severed and could start again from scratch.""' This sense led, 
in time, to the alienation of Japan's younger generation from the 
history of the older generation. Prewar history became, for 
young Japanese, “someone else's history." Most learned even the 
most basic details of the China War only from relatively recent 
television documentaries, as school textbooks spent little 
attention on the subject.'' Carol Gluck calls this separation 
of prewar from postwar "the founding myth of 'the new Japan,'" 
pointing out that this sense of separation was crucial to the 
establishment of a new identity.'” 

This "myth of discontinuity" led to the second consequence 
of the individualist view of history: The failure of most 
Japanese to come to terms with the militarist past. While many 
intellectuals and other Japanese have "been severely self 
critical" in examining the war years, conservative political 
leaders have refused to accept responsibility for the "historic 
blunder."''3 The individualist view of history has even 
contributed to the tendency to view Japan as a "victim" in the 
war. Because ordinary Japanese, and even the emperor, according 
to this view, remain blameless, emphasis has been placed on the 
suffering endured by Japan rather than the suffering inflicted by 
Japan on others. Thus most Japanese are very familiar with the 
details of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the 
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annual memorials commemorating these events draw international 
coverage, but few Japanese acknowledge the plunder of the 
resources of Korea, China, Taiwan, and other East Asian Countries 
or mention the atrocities committed by imperial troops.'* Some 
more conservative commentators have even gone so far as to claim 
that Japan's aims in the war were justified; the methods used 
were just inappropriate.'” Recent events, including the debate 
leading up to the Diet's lukewarm “expression of regret" and the 
issue of reparations for Korean "comfort women," confirm that 
Japan's leaders, at least, have failed to confront the issue of 
war guilt, leading to difficulties in relations with the U.S., 
Britain, and particularly the countries of East Asia that Japan 
once occupied. 


Political Entrepreneurs 


The third element contributing to the establishment of a new 
hegemony is the presence of political and ideological 
entrepreneurs who, seizing upon the opportunity provided by a 
crisis of authority, adopt and propagate an alternative 
conception of national identity. In the case of postwar Japan, 
many such entrepreneurs vied to establish as hegemonic a range of 
alternatives to the kokutai identity. Those who were successful, 
however, were those who concocted and championed the conservative 
identity centered on economic growth. The central core of this 
group of entrepreneurs was made up of a few key politicians (most 
of them former bureaucrats) and key members of the bureaucracy. 
However, this core was helped (and hindered) in its task by at 
least two other groups: American Occupation officials and 
policy-makers in Washington and intellectuals who helped 
proliferate the individualist view of history and the heiwa kokka 
identity. The group also was only able to succeed because it 
suppressed or coopted any opposition that may have offered and 
proliferated yet another conception of national identity. 


"The Yoshida School" 

The central, and successful, group of political 
entrepreneurs centered around Yoshida Shigeru, the prewar 
diplomat who reemerged as Prime Minister (and Foreign Minister) 
for most of the period from 1947 to 1955. Yoshida was by no 
means the only (or even necessarily the most important) figure in 
this group. He did, however, serve as the "symbol" of the 
identity these entrepreneurs sought to institutionalize. In the 
public's eyes, at least, he was the "One Man" who, more than any 
single figure, helped design and build a "New Japan."'® He 
therefore serves as a useful focal point in a discussion of the 
political entrepreneurs who helped establish as hegemonic a new 
conception of national identity. 

The centerpiece of Yoshida's legacy is what Kenneth Pyle and 
others have called "The Yoshida Doctrine". This doctrine set the 
foreign policy parameters for the domestic reconstruction of 
Japan, and featured three central tenets, each of which reflected 
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the new postwar identity: First, Japan's economic recovery was 
to become "the prime national goal," and cooperation with the US 
was to aid in this goal. Second, Japan would avoid rearmament 
and involvement in "international political-strategic issues". 
This would circumvent "divisive internal struggles" over such 
issues and allow the people to focus on "productive industrial 
development." Finally, in order to provide for its own security 
without an extensive commitment to remilitarization, "Japan would 
provide bases" for US forces in exchange for security 
guarantees.''” 

Yoshida and his colleagues (the Yoshida School) skillfully 
and relentlessly sought to institutionalize this "doctrine," 
which helped establish as hegemonic Japan's postwar identity as a 
peaceful trading state.'® In doing so, they enlisted the help 
of the key economic bureaucracies, the Ministry of Finance (MOF) 
and the Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI). 
These bureaucracies exercised a great deal of power in Japan's 
economy, offering guidance and incentives for private concerns to 
develop technology and industry in ways that would contribute to 
national development. The top leadership of these bureaucracies 
joined the ruling elite, designing as well as implementing the 
policies that would institutionalize the heiwa kokka 
identity.'’ Yoshida himself was a former bureaucrat, as were his 
two most faithful proteges, Ikeda Hayato and Sat6é Eisaku (both of 
whom later served as Prime Minister and who continued the 


institutionalization of the "Yoshida Doctrine"), and the 
decision-making line between the politicians and bureaucrats 
blurred, eventually moving toward the setting of policy by the 
Ministries themselves. 


Parameters Set by the United States 

This group of entrepreneurs obviously worked within the 
constraints set by the American Occupation, and later by US 
strategic interests in East Asia.'*' The Americans both set 
limits on and enabled the dissemination of a new identity. 
Limits, for example, were set in the early days of the Occupation 
by MacArthur and the relatively zealous reformers who helped him 
draft and implement early SCAP policy. The American-imposed 
Constitution set the parameters in which the emperor could be 
used for political purposes and required that the new identity 
reflect (at least in theory--tatemae) the Constitution's 
guarantee of "democracy" and human rights. Yoshida and his 
colleagues were therefore not quite as free as they might have 
hoped in shaping the postwar political system. 


Occupation as Obstruction: Cooption of the Middle 

Japan's political entrepreneurs, however, were able, on 
occasion, to use American obstruction to help achieve their 
goals. For example, despite the fact that Article 9 of the 
Constitution was itself an American imposition, the Americans 
later came to demand relatively swift and complete rearmament so 
that Japan could emerge as a capable military ally of the US. 
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Had Japanese leaders agreed to do so, vital resources would have 
been diverted from economic development and divisive issues of 
national security and Japan's militaristic past would have 
entered active political discourse. Yoshida used this potential 
obstruction, however, to coopt rivals on the moderate left and 
the middle of the political spectrum. He offered token 
concessions to the Socialists in exchange for cooperation 
(despite opposition on the superficial level--tatemae) and even 
including them, on occasion, in the decision-making process. 
Stunning evidence for this can be found in Yoshida's efforts to 
put off US Secretary of State Dulles' demands for Japanese 
rearmament. To counter Dulles' pressure, Yoshida sent his son- 
in-law to a Socialist leader he knew to "ask the Socialists to 
hold a rearmament conference." Even more implausibly, Yoshida 
asked a relative, who knew the Chairman of the Socialist Party, 
to encourage the party leader to "stir up anti-rearmament 
campaigns." The Socialists responded positively to both of these 
requests. 

The Socialists, as well as non-socialist pacifists, may have 
been encouraged to cooperate by Yoshida's own statements. Though 
Yoshida did not hesitate to use American military procurement to 
help spur economic growth, he issued "uncompromising statements 
of the pacifist ideal" for both domestic and international 
consumption. His statements served at least three purposes. 


First, they suggested to the Americans that Japan's commitment to 
pacifism was real, and that an attempt to rearm too quickly may 
have threatened the stability of Yoshida's regime. Second, with 
these statements Yoshida stole the thunder of Japan's more 
committed pacifists, thus incorporating (again, in theory-- 
tatemae) potential rivals. And third, Yoshida's statements 
helped propagate the heiwa (peace) component of the heiwa kokka 


identity. Yoshida and his colleagues skillfully manipulated 
potentially disastrous American demands to their advantage. 


Occupation as Facilitator: Economic Aid, Suppression of the Left 

Other policies of the Americans, however, facilitated the 
construction of a new identity centered around economic growth. 
For example, the outbreak of the war in Korea and subsequent US 
involvement on the peninsula led to a sharp increase in the 
American market for Japanese-made war material. In the name of 
promoting stability, the US also granted Japan generous economic 
concessions, allowing free access to the US market while keeping 
much of the Japanese market closed to US exports. These 
concessions more than made up for the denial to Japan of 
traditional markets in China and North Korea and facilitated 
rapid economic growth, reinforcing the identity associated with 
the postwar system. 

The “reverse course" pushed for by Kennan, the Japan Lobby, 
and other American officials also contributed significantly to 
the success of the Yoshida School. It enabled Yoshida and his 
colleagues to abandon the dissolution of the zaibatsu and use 
these conglomerates in achieving economic recovery. American 
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military procurement provided a welcome "gift of the gods" in 
providing capital and demand essential to Japanese economic 
growth. 

The "reverse course" also enabled Japan's leaders to 
suppress left-wing dissent more vigorously. The gains of the JCP 
and other leftist groups, despite their relative lack of 
organization and unity, were thus jeopardized, and leftists were 
effectively excluded from top leadership after the collapse of 
the Katayama cabinet in 1947. Militant labor was also 
suppressed, as increasingly radical demonstrations were put down 
violently, with the blessing of the Americans.’ Indeed, both 
the far Left and Labor were effectively removed as potential 
rivals to the conservative elite. 

Direct repression, however, was not the only tool used by 
these political entrepreneurs. For example, they coopted many of 
the demands of labor by strengthening the enterprise union 
movement and encouraging the provision of permanent employment 
and social welfare by private industry, in cooperation with the 
economic bureaucracies and big business. For example, attempts 
to further "democratize" Japanese politics were abandoned in 
favor of achieving political stability. Left wing politicians 
and political actors were "purged" from public life, and 
previously excluded officials of the wartime regime were 
rehabilitated. These changes allowed the Japanese to downplay 
the more "progressive" aspects of a new identity and concentrate 
more fully on economic recovery above all else. 


Japan's "Tools" 

As time went on, Japan's leadership increased in its ability 
to manipulate American officials and policy-making processes in 
seeking to promote Japan's recovery and institutionalize a new 
conception of national identity. The bureaucracy, for example, 
took advantage of the American policy of "indirect rule". ‘6 
This enabled the Japanese to slow significantly the pace of 
unwanted reforms, perhaps derailing them altogether. It also 
enabled them to engage in sometimes protracted negotiations, 
facilitating advantageous changes in US policy that would have 
been impossible under direct rule.'’ The Japanese also 
manipulated the language barrier, and the relative dearth of 
Japanese language ability on the American side. Documents which 
in English called for radical reform, in Japanese translations 
found their provisions diluted in vague and difficult legalistic 
jargon.’ The Japanese also took advantage of disorganization 
and divisions within the American camp." Throughout most of 
the Occupation, after all, Washington offered SCAP little clear 
policy direction, creating an environment in which the Japanese 
themselves could influence the drafting of policy.” Finally, 
the Japanese exploited fear of Communism among the Americans. 
The Americans desired, above all, to keep Japan from "going 
Communist," and to ensure that Japan would become a firm ally of 
US strategic policy in East Asia."' This allowed Yoshida and 
others to push for more conservative, anti-leftist policies in 
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the name of suppressing the communist opposition. Thus wartime 
officials purged from public life immediately after the war were 
rehabilitated, again joining the ruling elite, and a purge of 
"leftist elements" was implemented, helping the conservatives 
suppress opposition to their project. Therefore, although the 
Americans shaped the environment in which the postwar system was 
established, in practice their control over events and outcomes 
was less than is commonly assumed. The Japanese held and used a 
wide range of "tools" to help shape outcomes. A relatively 
cohesive group of Japanese political entrepreneurs thus was able 
to fashion a hegemonic project within the parameters set by the 
Americans. 


Intellectual Support 

Many intellectuals and academics also helped Yoshida and his 
colleagues establish a new hegemony." The faculty of Tokyo 
University's “Number Two Engineering Faculty", though formally 
disbanded by the Occupation, for example, used their know-how and 
state-led economic ideology to help in establishing economic 
growth as the primary goal of the state." Conservative 
historians also elaborated the individualist conception of 
history, spreading it to the masses through books and articles. 
Such scholars as Sasaki SOichi, Watsuji Tetsurd, Miyazawa 
Toshiyoshi, and Sat6 Isao all contributed accounts and arguments 
which justified and found indigenous roots for elements of the 
postwar system, thus helping establish the heiwa kokka identity 
as hegemonic. Even American academics, including the "Dean" of 
Japanese studies in the US, Edwin 0. Reischauer, also supported 
this view of history. Although intellectuals with sympathies to 
the Marxist approach to history also raised their voices in the 
early postwar years, both sets of intellectuals shared the belief 
that Japan's militarist past should be repudiated, and the view 
that the war had been caused by a small group of militarists 
became accepted as "fact" among the general populace.’ 


In sum, then, a group of political entrepreneurs 
symbolically headed by Yoshida Shigeru constructed and sought to 
institutionalize a postwar identity that would support a 
political system geared toward national economic growth. Helped 
(and sometimes constrained) by American officials and Japanese 
and American intellectuals, these entrepreneurs effectively 
suppressed or coopted potential rivals and succeeded in winning a 
“war of maneuver" (installing themselves in power) so they could 
engage in a “war of position" and establish as hegemonic a new 
conception of national identity. 


Institutional Mechanisms 

In waging this "war of position", Japan's political 
entrepreneurs adopted, adapted, or created institutions which 
helped promulgate the new conception of national identity. These 
institutions included: A new constitution, a redefined emperor 
system, a powerful economic bureaucracy, a relatively unified big 
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business leadership (the "new zaibatsu"), an evolving system of 
"consensus" decision making, a relatively centralized education 
system, and an independent but curiously cooperative mass media. 
The cumulative effects of these institutions broke down the final 
vestiges of the prewar system, effectively coopted or eliminated 
most opposition forces, and, over time, rendered inconsequential 
alternative conceptions to the heiwa kokka identity. Indeed, the 
identity forged by Yoshida and his colleagues and 
institutionalized over the first decades of the postwar period 
framed political discourse within Japan until at least the 1980s. 

Japan's postwar Constitution was virtually imposed on Japan 
by the American Occupation. Occupation officials drafted the 
document, pushed it through the Diet, and allowed only minor 
(though sometimes significant) revisions requested by the 
Japanese. Although the Americans formally followed the protocol 
for revision mandated by the Meiji Constitution, Japanese 
officials exercised only marginal control over the drafting and 
adoption processes.'* Nevertheless, Japan's leaders eventually 
found the Constitution useful in redefining national identity. 
As I mention above, Article 9 of the Constitution, in which Japan 
abandons war and war-making capabilities, became the basis for 
Japan's refusal to rearm beyond a relatively weak Self defense 
Force. Yoshida and his successors repeatedly pointed to the 
Constitution and its constraints to help ward off American 
demands for Japan to remilitarize in support of US strategic 
policy in Asia.’ Article 9 also proved useful in averting 
constitutional change advocated by the conservative opponents of 
the Yoshida Doctrine. Popular support for Japan's pacifism, to 
which Yoshida and others were acutely attuned, became a powerful 
tool in deflecting demands for Japan to throw off the "shackles" 
of demilitarization imposed by the Americans."* Indeed, 
despite the imposed nature of the Constitution, no major changes 
have been affected since its adoption, and according to opinion 
polls the majority of Japanese even now oppose such changes." 
The Constitution, therefore, helped the Japanese avoid excessive 
military expenditures and concentrate on economic growth, the 
national goal at the heart of the heiwa kokka identity. 

The “symbol emperor system," as enshrined in the new 
Constitution, also proved a useful tool in the 
institutionalization of the new identity. Despite the radical 
change in the formal (if not the practical) position of the 
emperor (what Carol Gluck has called the “imperial quick 
change’), the emperor became a valuable symbol of the new 
order.” The emperor was portrayed by the government and by the 
Imperial Household (whose structure changed little with defeat) 
as a peace-loving, kindly man who embodied the spirit of self- 
sacrifice needed to spur national economic growth."*' Interest 
in and acceptance of the imperial institution remained high, and 
the symbolic power of that institution helped foster continued 
national unity.'* In addition, by settling the "emperor 
question" early, the new Constitution effectively removed the 
imperial system from the political agenda. Because the emperor 
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was retained, ultra-nationalist calls for the return of imperial 
sovereignty seemed irrelevant. And because the emperor was 
enshrined as a "symbol", progressive calls for the abolition of 
the imperial system seemed equally trivial.“* Despite the 
growing political sophistication of the populace, Japanese found 
themselves susceptible to manipulation of the emperor's image as 
late as Hirohito's death in 1989.'* Despite American claims 
that the occupation had destroyed the "Imperial System", then, 
the emperor remained a powerful (if redefined) symbolic tool in 
the hands of Japan's leadership. 

Two other institutional legacies of the war also proved 
immensely functional in establishing the heiwa kokka identity: 
powerful economic bureaucracy and a relatively unified big 
business elite. Two ministries in particular, the Ministry of 
Finance (MOF) and the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) came to enjoy remarkable power in the postwar 
period. Government bureaucracies, including economic 
bureaucracies, had increased in power, influence, and 
technocratic skill during the preparation and execution of total 
war policies, and this trend continued after the war. Despite 
early commitments to reform the bureaucracies and curb their 
power, the Americans actually contributed to the growth of these 
state institutions."° The American policy of "indirect rule", 
in which most government tasks were actually carried out by the 
bureaucracy, almost guaranteed this growth in power. Japan's 


political entrepreneurs, then, used this power in drafting and 

implementing policies that helped establish a new identity. 
MITI and MOF, for example, were instrumental in setting the 

course for postwar economic growth, the centerpiece of the new 


identity.’ These institutions not only guided production and 


the development of technology in the private sector, they also 
instituted "quasi-wartime controls" over many areas of the 
Japanese economy, with obvious consequences for society as a 
whole."“® The economic growth in part spurred by these 
ministries, in turn, allowed the cooption (through improving 
living standards as a way of quieting social and political 
unrest) of potential opponents to the new order. Success, in 
other words, tended to suppress potentially disquieting questions 
about the “objective reality" of the new identity, helping to 
establish as "common sense" the notion that Japan is a "peaceful, 
trading nation". 

A powerful, relatively unified big business elite also 
helped propagate the new identity. Although the Occupation, 
again, attempted to abolish the prewar zaibatsu and institute 
anti-trust laws, heavy industry and big business remained 
remarkably centralized. Though reforms did, in many cases, 
eliminate family control of the economic conglomerates, such 
groups as Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and Sumitomo retained immense 
clout, both economically and politically.”® These interests 
obviously stood to benefit from the new order, and they 
enthusiastically cooperated in the state's efforts to reshape 
Japan. For example, business responded favorably to the state's 
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encouragement of pro-growth labor policies, many of which had 
roots in the prewar period. Enterprise unionism, company- 
sponsored welfare systems, permanent employment, and 
cartelization helped put down labor as a political force and kept 
many potentially divisive welfare and employment issues off the 
national political agenda." 

Big business also helped redirect the traditional values of 
loyalty and unity to focus on economic production as an 
embodiment of national purpose. Efforts were made to transfer 
(or rather expand) loyalty to the kokutai to loyalty to the firn, 
and, by extension, to national economic growth."* Reinforced 
by lifetime employment and other policies mentioned above, this 
loyalty to the company as an embodiment of national identity is 
expressed clearly in “company songs" sung daily by workers for 
Japan's powerful conglomerates. One "not at all untypical" song 
written for Matsushita Electric reflects how loyalty could be 
redirected with important consequences: 


For the building of a new Japan, 

Let's put our strength and minds together, 
Doing our best to promote production, 

Sending our goods to the people of the world, 
Endlessly and continuously, 

Like water gushing from a fountain. 

Grow, industry, grow, grow, grow! 


Harmony and sincerity! 
Matsushita Electric!" 


By drawing on traditional, exploitable notions of loyalty, then, 
Japanese companies united workers behind the task of commercial 
production. Loyalty to the Empire was transferred to loyalty to 
the company, and loyalty to the company was framed in terms of a 
new national identity and a redirected national purpose.’ 
Working for common goals, then, the state and big business both 
played crucial roles in inculcating the new identity. 

This cooperation between the state and big business led to 
another institution which had important consequences for the 
project to establish a new identity. Over time, a process of 
"consensus decision-making" was forged, in which virtually all 
real opposition was incorporated into the decision-making 
process. Particularly after the retirement of Yoshida, the Diet 
decreased in power, while the bureaucracy increased its influence 
over political outcomes. Indeed, one of the reasons Yoshida and 
his politician colleagues were effective political entrepreneurs 
is because they were former bureaucrats who could work with and 
through their former ministries. As this gradually changed, Diet 
debates decreased in importance, as ratification of decisions 
made in back rooms replaced original legislation as the primary 
role of the Diet.’ Even the socialists and other opposition 
groups bought into this system. In return for token concessions, 
the opposition most often agreed not to oppose major policy 
initiatives of the bureaucracy and its conservative party 
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counterparts. Only rhetorical opposition remained, for public 
consumption."° This system of consensus decision-making 
effectively institutionalized the policy goals of the Yoshida 
school (as supported by key bureaucracies) and coopted 
opposition. As a result, viable alternatives to the heiwa kokka 
identity were gradually removed from political discourse, and the 
new identity became firmly established as "common sense". 

Another tool employed by Japan's political entrepreneurs was 
the relatively centralized education system. Although efforts 
were made early in the Occupation to decentralize education, 
these reforms were abandoned with the onset of the Cold War and 
especially after the end of the Occupation."”’ What 
decentralization had occurred was largely reversed, and the 
education system was expanded and strengthened, with the postwar 
years seeing a remarkable increase in the number and percentage 
of Japanese graduating secondary school.'’® An ever increasing 
number of Japanese, therefore, were exposed to the textbooks and 
curricula devised by a relatively centralized Ministry of 
Education, in cooperation (or confrontation) with the more 
progressive Teachers' Union. The educational system thus became 
an important way for the government to proselytize its conception 
of national identity, particularly to the younger generation. 
Soon after textbooks were purged of kokutai ideology, they were 
inculcated with accounts and arguments in support of Japan's new 
identity as a peaceful trading nation. The new Constitution, 
Japan's commitment to peace, its commitment to democracy, and the 
symbolic role of the emperor were given grounding in Japanese 
history and experience and presented as consistent with Japan's 
"unique" place in the world. Accounts of the war, particularly 
after the end of the Occupation, played down Japanese aggression. 
Virtually all accounts of Japanese atrocities were conspicuously 
omitted, and the China War received barely a mention. The atomic 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, on the other hand, often were 
recounted in some detail. Even the Occupation was given short 
shrift in the "official" view taught in schools." 

The government, at the encouragement of private "language 
associations" also attempted to reform Japan's written script. 
The number of "daily" Chinese characters, suitable for inclusion 
in textbooks and in newspapers and other popular media, was 
shortened, and several more complicated characters were 
simplified. Language instruction was codified and centralized. 
This language reform was explicitly justified by referring to the 
tatemae of the new system: A simplified language would give more 
Japanese easy access to the information required to participate 
in a democratic political system. Although language reform never 
went as far as its more radical reformers suggested (some 
advocated the Romanization of Japanese writing), language reforms 
were seen as an important part of educational changes intended to 
proliferate a new identity.’ Japan's leadership clearly saw 
education as an important means through which to establish as 
hegemonic the heiwa kokka identity. 

The final institutional mechanism I will discuss is non- 
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governmental: The mass media. Although not under the direct 
control of the state, the media in Japan have functioned 
throughout their history as an important tool used by the 
government in achieving its aims. The postwar period is no 
exception. During the Occupation, direct controls were placed on 
mass media, and articles critical of SCAP, of the US, or of US 
policy were generally censored. The Occupation clearly 
manipulated the media to achieve its ends."*' Even after the 
end of the Occupation, however, mass media generally acted as a 
supporter of state aims. For example, daily newspapers and 
popular weekly magazines helped propagate the image of the 
emperor as a symbol of the "peace state". By covering the 
imperial family's activities in a positive light and portraying 
the emperor as a kindly gentleman who favored "traditional" 
activities and worked hard to help advance the nation's goals, 
the media helped institutionalize the "symbol emperor system". 
The emperor appeared so often in such media sources that the 
novelist Mishima came to call Hirohito "the weekly magazine 
emperor", '6 

The media also helped propagate the individualist view of 
history. The radio, for example, brought to the masses the idea 
that a relatively small group of militarists alone was 
responsible for the war.’ The major newspapers also tended to 


support the aims of the postwar state, despite a superficially 


critical tone. This may have resulted, in part, from the wartime 
origins of many postwar newspapers (mergers during the war 
produced the major postwar news organizations) and the 
"overlapping leadership" of Japan's most influential media 
corporations.’ Whatever its origins, however, the media's 
function as an at least occasional "lapdog" to the aims of the 
state helped establish as hegemonic the heiwa kokka identity.’ 

By skillfully using these institutions and cooperating with 
those who ran such institutions, then, a group of political 
entrepreneurs symbolically led by Yoshida Shigeru constructed and 
institutionalized a new conception of national identity. These 
entrepreneurs served as the "transmission belt" by which identity 
changed in postwar Japan. And in so doing, these entrepreneurs 
were able, in Gramscian terms, to disguise political questions as 
cultural ones, redefining what was and was not politically 
"thinkable" in postwar Japan. 


Conclusion 


Change from one hegemonic conception of Japanese national 
identity to another occurred with remarkable rapidity and 
completeness. In retrospect, however, that change seems to 
follow a distinct pattern consistent with Gramsci's notion of 
ideological hegemony and with Lustick's application of that 
notion to processes of institutionalization. First, a deeply 
strained authority system, coupled with (and caused by) a 
profound sense of crisis, led to the breakdown of accepted 
notions of national identity (kokutai). This breakdown created 
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opportunities for alternative conceptions of national identity-- 
the second element in the pattern--to be constructed and 
institutionalized as "common sense". And third, political 
entrepreneurs seized upon the opportunities created by a strained 
authority system to adapt and proliferate an alternative 
conception of national identity (heiwa kokka). Constructing and 
using a set of institutions to propagate and validate the 
alternative conception of identity, these entrepreneurs thus 
engaged in a successful "war of position", and over time the 
heiwa kokka conception of national identity was accepted as 
"common sense", molding what was and was not thinkable in 
Japanese political discourse. I conclude, therefore, that 
Gramsci's notion of ideological hegemony offers a plausible and 
logically satisfying explanation for the construction and change 
of modern Japanese national identity. This conclusion, however, 
remains tentative and contingent on expanded research. '*’ 

Two points remain before I close. First, the postwar 
Japanese case highlights the importance of international factors 
in the construction and change of national identity. 
International forces, for example, created the profound sense of 
crisis and economic and social devastation which placed 
unmanageable strain on the prewar authority system, thus making 
it possible for an alternative conception of national identity to 
enter the realm of political possibility. International factors 
(namely the Occupation and Japan's peculiar relationship with the 
US) also set the parameters which framed actions by Japan's 
political entrepreneurs. Furthermore, only within the context of 
the Cold War and subordinate alliance with the US could the heiwa 
kokka identity be seen as consistent with "refractory reality". 
Without explicit security guarantees, it is doubtful that 
Japanese leaders could have avoided military expenditures and 
commitment so successfully. Certainly, Japan would have been 
unable to enshrine the notion that it is a "unique" state which, 
alone among the nations of the world, has abandoned war and war- 
making capabilities.'® 

International factors may also have sewn the seeds of 
destruction of the heiwa kokka identity. After all, US strategic 
interests shaped by the Cold War led to the establishment of 
"permanent" US military bases on Japanese soil, even after the 
formal end of the Occupation. Although this enabled Japan to 
avoid military expenditures and concentrate on commercial 
expansion, the cost in terms of sovereignty and "national pride" 
was high. Moreover, until at least the 1980s, Japanese foreign 
policy remained largely subordinate to US strategic interests, 
keeping Japan in a low profile position in international 
political circles. This, in turn, left the postwar identity 
vulnerable to counter-hegemonic projects which could suggest 
Japan's subordinate status is inconsistent with "objective facts" 
about Japan's economic power and proud traditions. 

This leads to my final question: What does this analysis 
suggest about Japanese national identity in 1995? The 
international context in which the postwar identity was 
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constructed no longer applies. Japan no longer lies destroyed 
and destitute and is no longer dependent on the "good graces" of 
the United States. The Cold War is over, and with it goes the 
public rationale for US security guarantees and US bases in 
Japan. Japan's domestic "reality" also seems to clash with the 
assumptions of the heiwa kokka identity. Japan's is now the 
second largest economy in the world. No longer do notions of 
"catching up with the West" carry any weight; Japan has already 
caught up with (if not surpassed) the West. The conservative 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has lost its thirty-eight year 
exclusive grip on Japanese politics, and a Socialist Prime 
Minister heads the government. Voter discontent runs high, and 
for the first time since the end of the war, a second party (New 
Frontier Party--NFP) may be emerging as a genuine "opposition", 
just as capable as the LDP of assuming power. Indeed, the 
current international and domestic situations both suggest that 
“refractory reality" may provoke the breakdown of Japan's 
identity as a "peace state" united behind the goal of peaceful 
economic growth. The rise, over the last twenty years, and 
extreme popularity of nihonjinron writings (which ask what it 
means to be Japanese) indicate that the Japanese themselves have 
questions about their identity."” It would seem, then, that my 
analysis would predict an impending shift in the dominant 
conception of national identity. 

My analysis also suggests, however, that all conditions 
required for hegemonic change are not in place. Although 
"objective" conditions may have called into question certain 
long-accepted notions on which the postwar identity is based, 
Japan is not experiencing a debilitating strain on its authority 
system. Many pre-1993 leaders remain in power, exercising that 
power in ways very similar to those common during the thirty- 
eight years of LDP dominance. The bureaucracy, moreover, may be 
facing new and different challenges to its authority, but these 
challenges have not yet been successful in curbing or changing 
the focus of bureaucratic efforts. "Consensus" decision-making 
still seems the rule rather than the exception in contemporary 
Japan. '” 

The potential remains for a change in national identity. 
Alternative conceptions of national identity have found their way 
into open political discourse, and newly emboldened political 
entrepreneurs seem poised to push for the establishment of those 
alternatives. For just one example, Ozawa Ichiro, one-time 
protege of LDP “kingmaker" Kanemaru Shin and current back-room 
boss of the NFP, openly calls for the reinvention of Japanese 
national identity. He offers an alternative conception of 
national identity under which Japan would shed its "unique" 
status and become a "normal country" (futsad no kuni). This would 
entail the assumption by Japan of a greater role in international 
politics, including the participation by Japanese forces in 
international peace-keeping efforts. Whether Ozawa succeeds in a 
"war of position" and institutionalizes his conception of Japan 
as a “normal country", however, remains to be seen. 
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Regardless of the outcome of current struggles, however, 
Japan offers a fascinating case for the study of the construction 
and change of national identity. Japanese identity, after all, 
has transformed remarkably and repeatedly over the last 150 
years. It offers fruitful material for the development, 
application, and testing of theories about how one or another 
conception of national identity is established (or destroyed) as 
hegemonic. 
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Continuity in Party Systems and Individual Parties in Redemocratizing Countries 


Three times in the last fifty years we have witnessed waves of redemocratization in 
Europe - after the fall of the Axis powers and liberation of countries at the end of World War 
II, with the fall of dictatorships in the Iberian countries and Greece in the mid 1970’s, and 
most recently as a result of the dramatic collapse of communist governments in Eastern 
Europe. In all instances, and regardless of the types or actions of the intervening regimes, 
familiar looking party systems quickly reemerged and many political parties which were active 
in each country’s earlier democratic period also seem to have reappeared and played an 
important role. This paper will propose a new approach to looking at party system and 
individual party continuity and then use electoral data for ten European countries and a 
variety of sources regarding the major parties of Austria to examine the extent to which these 
appearances of familiarity and continuity are corroborated. 

Introduction 

All definitions of democracy emphasize the role of the public in the political process. 
By acting as a linkage mechanism between governments and citizens, recruiting officials, 
aggregating and articulating interests and organizing political participation political parties help 
citizens fulfill their vital role in democracies. While there are many images and definitions of 
parties which emphasize one or another of these functions, for this paper I will consider a 
party a group that competes for political power by contesting elections, mobilizing interests, 
and advocating positions, thus linking citizens to the political system. A party system may 
then be defined as the set of political parties operating in an organized pattern within a state. 
The capabilities and successes of this set of parties, and individual parties within in, will 


significantly affect the operation and existence of democratic government. Political parties are 


thus important institutions in democratic governments. Indeed, it is often said that parties are 
a necessary, though not sufficient, condition for democracy. 

When countries whose democratic regimes were dismantled due to internal weaknesses 
or external force redemocratize, they must then redevelop political parties and party systems. 
Possible voter familiarity with previous parties’ labels, leadership, and programs as well as the 
maintenance of cleavage and organizational structures would help favor the reemergence of 
parties active before the fall of democracy. On the other hand, many obstacles are likely to 
exist: for example, the loss (through death, exile, or emigration) of party members and voters, 
‘forgetting’ of party identification, the addition of new voters and possibly new lines of 
cleavage, loss of organizational resources, lack of initiative or new priorities among former 
members, and the discrediting of parties, policies or leaders which may have contributed to the 
dismantling of democracy or were associated with the intervening non-democratic regime. 
While the obstacles might sound like they should outweigh the factors promoting 
reemergence, the number of scholars reporting similarities in parties and party systems 
between the two democratic periods is striking.’ 


Lipset and Rokkan’s seminal work“, and some responses to or debates about their 


thesis , are the closest we have to systematic studies of continuity and changes. Other 


pathbreaking studies of political parties* provide helpful insights on party origins, structure, 
and party system development, and although published in the post-war era they do not address 


the reformation or parties or party systems. A few edited volumes” have looked at countries 


' See for example, Rudzio (1991), Zariski (1972), Pickles (1955), Ehrmann (1976), and Gunther et al. 
(1988). 

: Party Systems and Voter Alignments (1967). 

. e.g. Rose and Urwin, Pederson in Mair (1990), but these and other works along these lines often only 
look at changes within the postwar era. 

: e.g. Duverger (1951), Sartori (1976). 

* e.g. Pridham (1984) and (1990). 
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during and after redemocratization, but often divide country experiences into separate chapters 


with little attention paid to the history of the parties or to comparisons and generalizations. A 
recent paper by Sgouraki-Kinsey and Hamann (1993) investigates party system continuity in 
pre- and post-authoritarian Spain and Greece, but like Kitschelt (1992) they use a very limited 
time frame and do not take into account institutional constraints, Olsonian type problems of 
collective action or organizational advantages. Additionally, their narrow measure of 
continuity (national left-right electoral results) and minimal attention to possible factors 
leading to their results limit the interpretation of their findings. This narrowness is perhaps 
due to their desire to be comparable to work done on Latin America by Remmer (1985). 
While important in other regards, Remmer’s work takes a narrow approach to party system 
continuity, measuring this by per cent change in major and minor party vote share without 
discussing whether or not the parties, elites, or issues were the same. 

To develop a complete picture of continuity requires attention to both the party 
system and individual parties. Focusing only on the party system level might mask important 
changes to individual parties, while looking only at individual party change would leave it hard 
to decipher the overall meaning of change for the party system. We will look first at some 
indicators of party system continuity and apply them to ten European countries before 
investigating the components of individual party continuity and the major parties of Austria’s 
First and Second Republics. 

A number of factors have been suggested as important when classifying or categorizing 
party systems. There is most agreement that the number of parties matters, moderate 


agreement that the type of parties should be looked at, and less agreement on additional 
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factors.” I propose investigating then these two components of continuity - the Effective 
Number of Parties and Functional Orientation - at the party system level. Both are measured 
using national electoral data in ten European countries which have undergone 
redemocratization. Before we begin though we will take a brief detour and look at electoral 
turnout levels. 
Turnout Levels 

While not an actual attribute of classification, turnout levels provide some information 
about the size of the pool of citizens mobilized and involved in the electoral process. The 
percentage of the total electorate voting and the percentage of invalid votes cast may be 


analyzed for changes in the publics’ involvement with voting and satisfaction with the given 


alternatives. Given that most European countries exhibited fairly high turnout levels before 


the latest breakdown in democracy we may expect the numbers to remain in the same range, 
with perhaps some increase due to increases in education or political knowledge and skills. 
Table 1 presents the electoral turnout data for ten European countries. Summary 
comparisons of the two time periods are presented below. 
Average Total Turnout t2 v. t1 
Belg. ©Dnmk. France Grmny Greece 
+4.8 +.1* 
Average Share Invalid Votes t2 v. ti 
Dnmk. France Grmny Greece Italy ' Spain 
+7 +2.6 -1.7 : n.a. 


* = average valid turnout 


: e.g. Duverger (1951), Sartori (1976), Lane and Ersson (1987), and Blondel in Mair (1990). 
Ideally we would like detailed information on who turned out, but for these countries and years this 
information is too often unavailable. 
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Seven of the eight countries for which complete data is available do show increases in 
average turnout levels. (If we are willing to use the numbers for valid voter turnout rather 


than total turnout for France and Spain then nine of ten countries show an increase.) Most of 


these increases are moderate, 5% or less for 6 of the countries, a somewhat higher 7.7% for 


Austria, and a remarkable 34.7% for Italy. It should be noted that some of these increases may 
be due to adoption of compulsory voting laws. In order to check whether these additional 
voters might be going to the polls solely to fulfill legal obligations, but still were unwilling to 
choose or find a home among the parties contesting the election, data on the share of invalid 
votes is also presented. 

In five of the countries we do see an increase in the share of invalid votes, though in 
three of these cases the increase is less than one per cent. Two of the countries even show 
declines in the share of invalid votes so clearly invalidating ballots was not seen as a 
worthwhile or useful option by many. Only in Italy and Germany are the increases noticeable 
though they are still less than the increases in additional voters. 

Regarding the pool of voters active in the political system and minimally content with 
their choices, we see that most of these ten countries have undergone only slight 
modifications. 

Effective Number of Parties 

We will now investigate the number of parties among which the voters split their 
support. Rather than simply counting the total number of parties presenting lists or 
candidates at elections most analysts prefer a measure which also reflects the electoral strength 


of the parties in the system. Thus, we will use the following formula to calculate the effective 
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number of parties: EN = 1 / & pi ) , where p; stands for the proportion of the vote obtained in 


a given election by party i and m denotes the number of parties in the system." 

Our primary interest here may be stated in the form of two related questions. Where 
do we see large differences between the effective number of parties in the two democratic eras? 
Do party systems show the same characteristics not only with regard to average EN, but also 
with regard to the range and trends across elections? 

Regarding the first question the following hypothesis is proposed: Where it is believed 
that excessive fractionalization caused, or helped lead to, the breakdown in democracy we will 
see the strongest reduction in EN. This may be brought about either through changes in 
electoral laws or other direct and indirect pressures. As a corollary, or restatement of this 
hypothesis, countries where the breakdown of democracy is judged to be primarily due to 
internal factors will show greater reductions in average EN than countries where the 
breakdown is judged to be the result of external force.” Specifically then, without electoral 
rule changes for other reasons, we should expect no increases in average EN (since countries 
may learn from others’ ‘mistakes’) and larger decreases in Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
perhaps France and Austria than Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands and Norway. As can be 
seen in Table 2, Italy, Greece, and Austria have relatively low average EN scores in the first 
time period so they may not fit the hypothesis very well. On the other hand, we do see the 
largest decreases in Germany, Spain, and France. Unexpectedly three countries do show slight 
increases in EN. While electoral rules are a factor more detailed information about these three 


cases is needed in order to explain these results. 


* This formula was proposed by Laakso and Taagapera (1979). It contains the same information as Rae’s 
index of fractionalization but is easier to interpret. 

* The fall of democracy in Germany, Italy, Greece, and Spain may be judged to be primarily due to internal 
factors, Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Norway due to external force and Austria and France 
may be placed in a mixed category since they exhibited serious internal shortcomings in democracy though 
partly in response to external pressure. 
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Moving our attention beyond a concern solely for average EN scores we also need to 
look at its range and trends in addressing the second question posed above. Previous work 


gives us little basis for making specific hypotheses, but the many general comments about the 


existence of party system continuity lead to an expectation of broadly similar findings. 


Regarding the low and high bounds of EN scores we can see that five countries show increases 
and five show decreases. The amount of change averages .62 parties for the ten countries. 
Similarity among trends is harder to judge. Little looks drastically different, yet neither does it 
duplicate previous results. 

Functional Orientation 

This component attempts to uncover the types of parties, based upon social 
orientation, existing in the party system. Based upon Lane and Ersson’s suggestion ten party 
types were collapsed into four groups and scored based on the number of parties in each group 
and the national vote share of the respective parties."° The four groups are Ethnic/Religious, 
Conservative/ Liberal/Agrarian, Working Class, and Extremist. 

For each election during the two democratic time periods the ten countries received 
scores for each group. In most countries for most elections there were no, or very few, 
extremist parties and few ethnic or religious parties. The results then become primarily a 
showcase of left-right strength (when coding by percentage of the vote) and unity within each 
tendency (when coding by the number of parties).'" Though the left-right cleavage may be 
declining in importance today, it is valid to consider it the dominant cleavage in these 


12 
countries and years. 


'° Lane and Ersson (1987) Ch. 5. 

'' | tried other means of grouping the parties, but what might be gained in clarity for a few cases meant the 
loss of parsimony and comparability with others. I am still looking for ways to make this coding more 
meaningful. 

See Inglehart (1977). 


A detailed look at the scores for each of the countries reveals some interesting results. 
Almost all countries show the working class parties receiving an increased percentage of the 
vote during the second time period. Extremist parties have been either eliminated or greatly 
reduced in number and percentage. Table 3 presents the results, by percentage of the vote and 
by numbers of parties, for each country. Looking at changes in each aspect we can derive the 
following scales: 
Functional Orientation - Sum of Changes in % of Vote by Group 
Greece Dnmk. France Neth. Aust. Belg. Italy Spain Nrwy. Grmny 
.036 .038 057 057 .098 120 .184 301 429 1.051 
Functional Orientation - Sum of Changes in the Number of Parties by Group 
Dnmk. Greece France Belg. Italy Nrwy. Aust. Neth. Grmny Spain 
1.4 1.9 2.0 y A 2.7 2.8 3.9 Re 6.0 12.7 
Together then Denmark, France, and Greece exhibit only small changes, Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway show some modifications to the party system, and two - 
Germany and Spain - have undergone substantial change. 
Party System ( ontinuity 
Now that the components of party system continuity have been individually evaluated 


combining the findings will allow us to see where, if anywhere, party system continuity exists. 


The countries align into three groups - Greece, Denmark and France exhibit highly 


continuous party systems; Austria, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway exhibit 
mostly continuous party systems; and Germany and Spain exhibit low party system 
continuity. 

What factors are common to Germany and Spain and what distinguishes these 
countries from the others? It is proposed here that the interaction of three factors -the cause of 
the democratic breakdown, the length of the break, and the amount of social or socio- 


economic change during the break, led to these results. The breakdown of democracy in both 
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Germany and Spain was due to internal weaknesses (as in Italy and Greece), the length of the 


break was long for Spain and of medium length for Germany (as it was in Austria and Italy), 


and the extent of social and socio-economic change was high for Spain or at least medium for 
Germany (as in Italy). On all of these factors Germany and Spain fall on the opposite end of 
the spectrum from Denmark, with France and Greece much closer to Denmark than 
Germany or Spain. Based on the scoring of these factors it is somewhat puzzling that Italy did 
not rank lower on the continuity continuum, but perhaps its attempt at democracy after 
World War I did not last long enough for the comparisons to be meaningful. 

What happens at the party system level in a redemocratizing country is not necessarily 
the same as what happens to individual parties within that system. Ratings of low party 
system continuity, as in Germany and Spain, indicate significant changes to at least some of 
the parties in the system, others though may exist in the second time period exactly as in the 
first. But even where we see high or medium levels of system continuity some parties may 
have taken the opportunity, or have been forced through internal or external pressure, to 
make substantial changes. Whether this in fact happens, to which parties, and with what 
consequences is a matter for further investigation. In the next section we will present a new 
approach to investigating individual party continuity and then test its usefulness with a case 
study. 

Individual P 

With little systematic work done on individual party continuity it was necessary to 
draw upon general works on parties to detect the key facets of individual parties and thus 
derive components for this level.'* Two facets which consistently receive attention include the 


issue basis and the social structure of parties. A third facet which tends to receive less 


'3See the discussion on the various approaches to political parties in Eldersveld (1982). 
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attention, but is no less important in evaluating a party’s existence and ability to fulfill its 
functions, is the party’s organizational structure." 

The Issue Basis of a party reflects the issues, or types of issues, a party emphasizes in its 
activities and attempts to attract supporters. This component is designed to uncover what the 
party stands for. Party platforms and statements in conjunction with analysis by country and 
party experts were used as sources for this data.’ 

The Organizational Structure of a party focuses on a party’s internal vibrancy. 


Indicators for this component include the degree of centralization, the level of membership, 


the strength of the party’s network of supporting or associated organizations, and leadership 


characteristics. Sources for this information include a party’s organizational statutes, 
convention protocols, and party case studies. 

The Social Structure of a party refers to the social groups who support the party. 
Previous work has used many dimensions, four of which are useful in the Austrian case- 
economic status, religion, region, and urban or rural status. Internal party studies of voters 
and members were very useful, but very rare. This information was supplemented by outside 
studies and expert analysis. 

We will look at these three components of the two major political parties existing in 
Austria during the First and early years of the Second Republic. Theoretically it is not 
important in which country the first case study is conducted. The information was available 


on Austria and with only two major parties it provides a rather quick and simple 


'* See Eldersveld (1982) and Panebianco (1982)among others. 

'® Particularly relevant were the Program of the Christian Socialist Party of 1926, the Guiding Propositions 
of the Austrian Peoples Party -1945, Basic Principles of the Austrian Peoples Party -1952, the Linz 
Program of the Social Democrats -1926, Declaration of Principles of the Social Democrats -1934, Action 
Program of the Socialist Party of Austria -1947, and the 10 Point Program of the Socialist Party of Austria 
-1952. All are in Berchtold (1967). 


demonstration of this approach. However, before beginning party specific evaluations a brief 
discussion of Austrian politics during these years will be presented to help set the context. 
Background 

Out of the dissolution of the Habsburg empire and the ruins of World War I the First 
Republic of Austria was proclaimed in 1918. Rather than excitement regarding the creation of 
the new state, concerns of economic viability and a lack of national identity, among other 
reasons, led to a legitimacy crisis which plagued the First Republic throughout its existence. 
Indeed many, if not most, citizens and politicians preferred Anschluss with Germany to 
independence. Fearing this would lead once again to a Germany which was too powerful for 
its neighbors, the Allies prevented moves in this direction. Additionally there was less than 
unanimous agreement on the form the new regime should take.’® 

The political parties, at least initially, faced some internal divisions as they attempted 
to deal with these questions and the rebuilding efforts. Since the late nineteenth century 


parties in Austria have been divided into three ‘lager’ or ‘camps’ - christian-conservative, 


nationalist, and socialist.’ The christian-conservative lager was represented by the Christian 


Social Party (CSP), the socialist lager by the Social Democratic Party (SDP) and the electorally 
unimportant Communist Party (KPO), and the national lager was split into the Greater 
German Peoples Party (GdVP), the Austrian Agrarian League (Landbund) and later also by the 
Heimwehr and the Nazis. Much more serious however were the divisions among the lagers, 
particularly the christian-conservatives and nationalists against the socialists. This conflict is 
important because the Constitution of 1920 implicitly gave a key role to parties and party 


leaders in elections, forming governments, and enacting policy. 


'© Some would have preferred Austria remain a monarchy or favored an authoritarian regime. 
'’ This was first made famous by Wandruszka in Benedikt (1957). 


Lacking a parliamentary majority of its own the CSP, after the fall of the Grand 
Coalition in 1920, formed coalitions with parties in the nationalist lager. In the 1930’s Austria, 
still weak internally, faced increased external pressure from Italy and Germany which was 
compounded by their ties to domestic organizations such as the Heimwehr and the Nazis. 
With the SDP remaining in the opposition this pressure pushed the CSP, and thus the 
government, more to the right. Eventually this led Dollfuss, as chancellor, to dissolve 
parliament in March 1933 and rule by decree. Soon after he issued a decree which began the 
elimination of political parties from public life."* A brief civil war in February 1934 did not 
alter power relations, Austria was ruled by an authoritarian regime until Hitler marched into 
the country in March 1938 and absorbed Austria into the Third Reich. 

Political restrictions and repression meant that there was little party organized activity 
under Hitler’s regime, only the Communists and the Revolutionary Socialists (a group which 
formed when the SDP ceased activity) managed to maintain active party led resistance groups. 
Nevertheless, leaders from all parties spent time as political prisoners in concentration camps. 
People who were formerly staunch opponents got to know each other and came to the 
conclusion that they would need to, and now could, work together in the future to prevent 


democracy from being destroyed again. 


The Moscow Declaration of 1943°” and the liberation of Austrian territory (in the east 


by the Soviets and later in the west by Great Britain, the U.S., and France) led to the 

20 
Proclamation of Independence” and a chance for leaders to demonstrate their newfound 
cooperative spirit. The Second Republic was not burdened by questions of state and regime, 


but devastation from the war and Allied occupation still made the situation complicated. 


'® First the Communists were banned, then the Nazis, and eventually the SDP. 

'? In this declaration the Allies expressed their support for a free and independent Austria. 

*° The Proclamation, issued April 27, 1945, declared the Anschluss as null and void, reconstituted the 
democratic republic of Austria, and established a provisional government. 
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Party activity quickly resumed and the new party landscape included the Socialist Party of 


Austria (SPO), the Austrian Peoples Party (OVP), and the Communist Party of Austria 


(KPO). In 1949 the League of Independents (VdU) joined the others. Parliamentary 


democracy was quickly restored and a Grand Coalition formed.”* Our task now is to evaluate 
to what extent we can link these parties to those in the First Republic. 
The christian-conservative lager in the First Republic 

The Christian Social Party was formed by Catholic reformers at the end of the 
nineteenth century as a reaction against liberalism. It marked the first serious attempt of the 
church to align itself politically with the masses. At the time of the founding of the First 
Republic it had already undergone some changes from its initial issue basis and social structure, 
causing internal tensions which had not been fully worked out. Nevertheless, the CSP held 
together and participated in every government, becoming the dominant governmental party of 
the First Republic. 

The CSP stood most notably for the protection and promotion of the Catholic 
Church and its influence in social and cultural areas of life. For example, the party supported 
state recognition of church marriages, protection of the family, and a religious basis to 
education. Economically the party supported high protective tariffs, a turnover tax on 
consumer goods, inclusion of all wage earners in health and unemployment insurance and 
acceptance of foreign loans (even if these loans came with strings which denied Austria the 
right to pursue Anschluss with Germany). While official policy statements generally expressed 
the party’s regard for democracy, there was clearly a wing of the party, with increasing 
strength, which admired authoritarianism. In the later years of the First Republic party 


leaders expressed increasingly hostile anti-Semitic remarks. 


*! At least initially the KPO was treated as and equal partner, but with its weak electoral showing just the 
OVP and SPO remained in the coalition after 1947. 
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The organization of the party, as the organization of the state, was on a federal basis. 
The provincial organizations maintained significant power with the national leadership 
playing chiefly a coordinating role. Despite some claims to be a mass party comments by 
leaders indicate that the membership basis was never well developed. The party maintained 
few associated organizations of its own, but members could participate in numerous church 


associated organizations. The party relied primarily on the church, directly or through the 


Catholic associations, to provide it with activists and voters.” Indeed, many members of the 


clergy were also candidates and for many years Monsignor Ignaz Seipel was its most dominant 
leader. 

Analyses of the party’s social structure rely heavily upon interpretation of electoral 
results since other data are lacking.” The party’s strength lay in the rural areas of Austria. 
Correspondingly, it received far less support in Vienna than the other provinces and it also did 
better outside of the provincial capitals. The landed and upper classes provided an important 
component of the vote though the CSP also attracted conservative shopkeepers and artisans. 
Most of its supporters were Catholics, but in a country where over ninety per cent of the 
population was Catholic this was true for all parties.” 

The christian-conservative lager in the Second Republic 

During the last years of the Third Reich contacts among former leaders of the 
Christian Social Party, the christian social trade union movement, the O-5 resistance 
movement, and the Landbund were established and had led to agreement on a number of 
issues regarding future political organization and cooperation within the christian-conservative 


lager. Soon after the liberation of Vienna these leaders announced the founding of the 


* In some areas the party maintained an indirect link with the Heimwehr while in others there was 
significant overlap in leaders and members. 

* This analysis primarily summarizes some work by Simon (1957) Ch 4-6. 

- Presumably the CSP attracted the more active and clerically oriented, but we do not have data to test this. 
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Austrian People’s Party (OVP). With the new name the leaders emphasized the newness of 


their party, both to avoid negative associations with past actions of the CSP and to promote 


their new ideological and organizational orientation. 

As its name indicates the party conceived of itself as a people’s party, open to all classes 
and religious orientations. In the realm of economic policy the OVP is strongly in favor of 
free enterprise, but was willing to accept nationalization of some industries in the early 
postwar years. Social and cultural policy reflect support for state recognition of church 
marriages, compulsory religious education in schools, state subsidies for private schools, and 
support for families. For the first ten years of its existence a dominant objective of the party 
was the negotiation of a state treaty and the ending of foreign occupation. Officially neutrality 
was believed to go along with this, but the party was in favor of accepting Marshall Plan aid 
and committed to upholding democracy. 

Discussions by party and church leaders before the official founding of the OVP led to 
the decision that these two institutions should be organizationally separate. As party programs 
support a federally organized state, internally the party also developed a federalist structure. 
However, the organization is not based solely upon geographic divisions, but also upon league 
(class) divisions. In order to represent and attract as broad a spectrum as possible leagues were 
formed representing the three principal classes -the League of Farmers (Bauernbund), the 
Business League (Wirtschaftsbund), and the League of Workers and Employees (Arbeiter- und 
Angestelltenbund). Membership in the party is acquired through membership in one of these 
leagues.” Additionally the party has developed a limited network of associated organizations 
which include a Women’s League, Youth Movement, Housing Association, and sports 


organization. Leadership within the party has come overwhelmingly from the League of 


*° While it is theoretically possible for individuals to join few take advantage of this option. It is also 
possible to join a league without joining the OVP but very few members do this. 
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Farmers, which has the most members, and the Business League, which has the most money. 
The Workers and Employees League and the other organizations do not have the resources to 
compete for positions of power within the party. 

Electoral analysis shows that the party dominates in rural areas and is weak in urban 
centers. Correspondingly the party has received more support in the western provinces than 
in Vienna. Unsurprisingly the party’s core comes from farmers, industrialists, and small 
businessmen. Efforts to attract Protestant farmers have had some success, but their numbers 
are relatively small. 

Is the OVP a continuation of the CSP? 

Comparing the two parties along the three components discussed is now a simple task. 
The issue bases of the two parties, particularly regarding economic and cultural policy, is 
clearly similar. In a broader sense though the aim and orientation of the two parties is 
different - the CSP was an explicitly confessional party while the OVP aims to be a people’s 
(catch-all) party. Organizationally the role of the church and the clergy is also different. The 
church still provides some indirect support, but it has clearly stepped back from its previous 
role and clergy may no longer be party candidates and leaders. The party has also made an 


attempt to build a few associated organizations of its own. Despite a somewhat broader base 


for the OVP the social structure of both parties show very similar profiles in terms of their 


regional, class, and rural basis. 
The socialist lager in the First Republic 

At the Hainfeld Convention in 1889 leaders representing various workers groups came 
together and formed the Social Democratic Party (SDP). The newly unified party aimed to 
gain state power through elections and realize a socialist society. The SDP was thus a party 


committed both to Marxism and parliamentary democracy. After being the dominant party in 


the first government of the First Republic policy disputes in the summer of 1920 led to the 


collapse of the grand coalition. Elections that fall confirmed the SDP’s place in the opposition 


and it was never to return to government. 

In its programs and appeals to the masses the SDP often used language that was quite 
radical but its actions were generally reformist and moderate. The economic policy of the 
party called for socialization of key industries, state control or involvement in some sectors, 
progressive taxes, and lower trade barriers. Despite Austria’s serious economic troubles, which 
lasted throughout the republic, the party leaders resisted foreign loans which would prevent 
the country from pursuing Anschluss with Germany.”° In social and cultural policy the SDP 
favored the extension of public housing and social welfare, availability of information 
regarding birth control and was against clerical influence in schools. In ‘Red Vienna’ the SDP 
had the opportunity to put much of their social and cultural policies into practice, but CSP 
domination of the other provinces and at the national level prevented their extension. 

In order to have a chance at implementing their policies the leaders of the SDP 
believed it was necessary to develop a strong organization. The national organization was 
divided along a geographical basis with provincial and local subunits. Membership in the party 
was on a direct basis and efforts were made to enroll the masses. By December 1932 the party 
had almost 650,000 members, just over 60% of whom came from Vienna and a further 15% 
from Lower Austria. A number of associated organizations were also part of the party 
structure. For example, there were youth, student, hobby and sport organizations, and 
freethinkers (atheists), as well as strong ties to labor unions and coops. Furthermore, the 


party also had a paramilitary component, the ‘republikanischer Schutzbund’, whose aim was 


° At its party convention in 1933, with a view to the rise of fascism in Germany the SDP struck this 
demand from its program. (Berchtold p. 264) 


to defend the democracy against internal and external threats. Among the leadership atheists 
and Jews were overrepresented in comparison to their numbers in the general population. 

As the discussion of the party’s organization indicates, the party’s strength lay in 
Vienna and other urban areas, and among industrial workers. As noted earlier, most of its 
voters were Catholic, but higher than average percentages of Unaffiliated or Jews in a district 
was a strong predictor of higher than average electoral returns for the SPD. 
The socialist lager in the Second Republic 

Very soon after the liberation of Vienna a group of former Social Democratic leaders 
met with a delegation of Revolutionary Socialists. Members of the Revolutionary Socialists, 
who had carried on the social democratic fight in illegality, tended to be younger and more 
radical than their counterparts from the SDP. The participants agreed to unify the two groups 
under the name Socialist Party of Austria (Social Democrats and Revolutionary Socialists).” 
Despite the revised name the leaders did not consider themselves to be organizing a new party 


and made many references to their past and traditions. 


It is the stated aim of the party to establish a socialist society in Austria. Though the 


SPO is tied to its Marxist traditions, it is strongly committed to democracy and pragmatism 


over theoretical rigidity. In foreign policy the party favors neutrality and rejects any attempt 
to revive the idea of Anschluss. The party supports a strong role for the state in economic 
policy and nationalization of specific industries. Believing that religion is a private matter, 
party policy opposes political activism by the church, mandatory religious education, and 
subsidies for private schools. 

The party is organized on a geographic basis, with divisions corresponding to divisions 


of the state. Membership is on a direct basis with the party reporting 357,818 members in 


*” This parenthetical addition was soon dropped and the party known simply as the Socialist Party of 
Austria (SPO). 
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1945, 607,283 in 1950, and 691,150 in 1955. Throughout these years approximately 43% of the 


members are from Vienna and 20% from Lower Austria. Along with working to build up its 


membership basis, the party developed an extensive network of associated organizations with 
organizations for women, youth, students, sports as well as unions and coops. 

The party’s social structure shows its core supporters residing in urban areas, 
particularly Vienna. Industrial workers form the largest group based on class lines, but the 
party does receive some support from other classes. 

Is the SPO a continuation of the SDP? 

The issue basis and orientation of the two parties are very similar in economic and 
cultural areas with the new foreign policy adapting to the new domestic and international 
situation. It is important to note that the SPO, to an even stronger degree than the SDP, is 
committed to pragmatism and moderation. Organizationally the two parties are similar, 
though three important differences emerge. When developing its network of associated 
organizations the SPO did not attempt to revive either the Freidenkers (atheists) or the 
Schutzbund (army). Additionally, the membership numbers presented above show that the 
domination of the organization by the Viennese has declined substantially. This is due both to 
a decline of the party in Vienna and substantial gains made by the party in the western 
provinces. These gains correspond to increased industrialization in the west. Analysis of 
electoral results from 1920 to 1956 show very high levels of consistency in patterns of socialist 
support, but also reflect an increase in support in the west and rural areas where the socialists 
had been weakest. 

Summary and Interpretation 
We see then evidence of much less continuity in the christian-conservative lager than 


in the socialist lager. Combining our analyses of the two lager we may also look at what the 
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changes in the components have meant at the national level. The acceptance of state and 
regime and greatly increased commitment to democracy has meant that the party leaders may 
now focus on solving policy problems rather than attacking the state. The broadening of their 
orientations, the OVP’s decline in organizational reliance on the Church and its self 
conceptualization as a people’s party rather than a proclerical party, and the SPO’s toning 
down its anticlericalism and Marxism has meant that the leaders now are able to choose 
compromise over partisanship. As a result, a coalitional alignment between the OVP and the 
SPO was not only possible, but desired and put into practice. The demilitarization of the 
party system has meant that conflicts are settled through negotiation and elections. This 
moderation and broadening of the parties has also been reflected to an extent among the 
supporters of each party. 

Austria has been a stable democracy in the postwar era. Greater individual party 
continuity would likely have led to increased difficulties in redemocratizing. Leaders of both 
major parties recognized this and have worked to develop parties which promote democratic 
government. 

Conclusion 

In this paper a new approach to continuity is presented which investigates party 
system and individual party continuity separately and more completely than previously. We 
are thus provided with a more precise picture of developments at each level. Based upon 
evaluation of the effective number of parties and their functional orientation a wide range of 
continuities is apparent at the party system level. Realizing that changes within individual 


parties are also important, but are masked by attention solely to the party system, a case study 


of Austria was also presented. With a similar effective number of parties and more change 


apparent regarding functional orientation Austria received a classification of a mostly 


continuous party system. The individual party analysis, however, did pick up changes, 
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primarily in issue basis and organizational structure, with significant consequences for 


Austrian politics and government. 
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Electoral Turnout 
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For eight of the ten countries the first time period, t, , covers the interwar years as long as free, 
competitive elections were held. The second time period, t, , covers approximately fifteen years after 
the end of the second world war. It is assumed that any changes due to the disruption of the party 
system will be most evident during this time period and later changes are more likely due to other 
causes. For Greece the first time period covers the years after the second world war until the military 
junta took control and the second time period begins with the resumption of elections in 1974. For 
Spain the first time period covers the Second Republic and the second time period covers the elections 
since Franco’s death. For all countries the data refers to lower house elections. 


Source: Mackie, T. and R. Rose (1991) International Almanac of Electoral History 
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Table 2 
The Effective Number of Parties 


Averages [t;avg-t,avg] Minimum Maximum Max-Min 
Austria 2.80 2.41 3.19 78 


2.52 .28 2.22 2.78 56 


Belgium 3.68 3.22 4.59 
2.97 2.70 3.26 


Denmark 3.62 3.40 3.85 
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Table 3 
The Functional Orientation of Party Systems 


Gre. 


ER .164 3 .080 
CL 142 5 544 
WC 1.6 353 
X 476 2.8 009 


ER = Ethnic and Religious parties 

CL = Conservative, Liberal, and Agrarian parties 
WC = Working Class parties 

X = Extremist parties 


Aust. t1 t2 tl t2 
ER 01 2 ER 
CL 547 a 528 1.8 cL .440 1.4 458 1.8 
WC 416 2 473 2 WC 546 2 528 33 
X 012 1 X 
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ER 423 3.3 457 2 ER .007 1 007 2 
155 1 124 1 .638 4 542 4.2 
WC 379 1.8 407 2 WC 351 4.5 436 5 
X .027 1 X .003 1 
Dmk Nth. 
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469 3.6 465 3.9 CL .087 2.2 088 
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Fr. Ny. 
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449 3 .420 2.8 582 3.8 384 3 
WC 544 4.8 572 3 WC 393 32 520 ZZ 
X Xx .017 2 .002 1 
Ger. Sp. 
3.2 ER .134 a7 .078 6.5 
a2 CL .267 4.7 432 2.8 
1.8 WC 10 2 
1 X 
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The Impact of Personal Characteristics and Mass Media Exposure 
on Citizens’ Knowledge of Foreign Affairs: 
A Five Nation Study 
Abstract 

This is a study of citizens’ knowledge about world affairs in Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, and the United States. Times Mirror polls show that Germans are much more 
knowledgeable about international politics than citizens in the other four countries. 
Americans are by far the least informed. Although there are important differences in each 
nation, basically the same process of becoming informed is at work. The better educated and 


more politically attentive are more informed in each country. Reading either a book or novel 


also contributes to knowledge. Watching televised sportscasts has no effect on knowledge, 


but the more citizens in the five countries say they watch popular entertainment programs on 


TV, the less informed they are about foreign affairs. 
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Although scholars have long known that most Americans are woefully ignorant of 
foreign affairs (Almond 1960; Kriesberg 1949; D. Smith 1970; Wittkopf 1990), they are 
uncertain about how the U.S. public’s knowledge of international politics compares to 
citizens of other western democracies. Limited poll data indicate Americans are less 
informed than citizens of other countries. Polls in 28 countries found U.S. citizens were tied 
with Brazilians at the bottom on a measure of knowledge about the United Nations (Millard 


1993).* But we clearly need tests tapping a wider variety of subjects. 


We address this need with a study of citizens’ knowledge of foreign affairs in five 


western democracies: Britain, Canada, France, Germany, and the United States. The focus 
is on the roles the mass media in each country play in the process by which citizens learn 
about international politics. We also provide intriguing evidence about the impact of 
involvement in popular culture on information about international affairs. The more citizens 
in the five countries say they watch popular TV entertainment programs, the less 
knowledgeable they are about foreign affairs, net of personal factors and exposure to other 
media. On the other hand, watching sports telecasts strikes out as a statistically significant 
predictor of foreign affairs knowledge. 

Why should we be concerned with mass publics’ knowledge about foreign affairs? 
The traditional claims that public opinion about international politics either did not matter 
(Cohen 1973), or is pernicious when it does (Almond 1960; Lippmann 1955), have been 
challenged (Graham 1994; Hinckley 1992; Holsti 1992; Russett 1990). Recent American 
scholarship argues that although citizens may have been hazy on the details, they are 


"functionally literate" (Graham 1988, 1994), with opinions that are relatively stable over time 


(Shapiro and Page 1988, 1994), and can and do play an important role in the foreign policy 
process (Graham 1994). European analysts, too, have recognized that the role of public 
opinion on foreign policy may be growing (Farrands 1988; Clarke 1988; Risse-Kappen 
1994). Government officials on both sides of the Atlantic see the need to give more attention 
to domestic public opinion and public diplomacy in the conduct of foreign affairs (Hinckley 
1992; Pym 1982; S. Smith and Wertman 1992). 

Factors associated with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the Cold War’s end, 
growing integration of the world’s economy, the technological revolution in communications, 
and the emergence of "post-materialist" values (R. Inglehart 1977, 1990) seems likely to 
foster greater public involvement in foreign affairs. The combination of growing 
international interdependence, media attention to foreign affairs, and partisan conflict over 
intermestic issues (those having domestic and international components, such as NAFTA, the 
European Union, and use of military force in regional conflicts), may be generating new 
political importance for public opinion on foreign policy issues. The breakdown of elite 
consensus on foreign policy also makes opportunities for increased involvement by mass 
publics, as in the implementation of NATO’s plans to deploy intermediate range nuclear 
missiles in the 1980s (Eichenberg 1989). The people, not just elites, are being challenged to 
consider what national interests really are in the post-Cold War world. Making judgments 
about national interests creates the need, and perhaps incentive, to acquire and use 
information about foreign affairs. 


If mass publics are playing an important and growing role in the conduct of foreign 


affairs, it behooves us to study what they know about international politics and how they 
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become informed. Public opinion may appear coherent and stable in the aggregate (Jordan 
and Page 1992; Page and Shapiro 1992), and some citizens are able to "make sense" of 
international affairs even though they are unaware of the details (Aldrich, Sullivan and 
Borgida 1989; Hurwitz and Peffley 1987). The quality of public opinion is problematic, 
however, if large portions of the citizenry are poorly informed about foreign affairs. 
Converse’s (1975) concern about the quality of public opinion in the midst of low levels of 
political information is still worth keeping in mind (see also Neuman 1986). Bardes and 
Oldendick contend that "[iJt is ... unrealistic to assume that respondents with such low levels 
of information and interest hold a coherent, stable foreign policy viewpoint" (1990, 239). 
Research indicates that variations in citizens’ political knowledge levels are principally 
a function of educational attainment and political interest. Most of this work has been done 
on U.S. citizens. Do factors identified as important in the U.S. apply as well to citizens of 
other countries? Is there a common explanatory model or are there substantial inter-country 
variations in the power of model elements? If so, do such variations suggest the importance 
of structural factors (Risse-Kappen 1994) such as differences in political cultures, mass media 
systems, and foreign policy decision making processes? Is there evidence that factors 
associated with foreign affairs knowledge levels are changing in their relative importance? 
We try to answer these and other questions through a comparative analysis of foreign 
affairs knowledge in five countries. We begin with a brief discussion of the problem of 
measuring public information about foreign affairs, then compare the information levels 


found in Times Mirror surveys. The heart of the paper describes a theory of why some 


people become informed about foreign affairs while others do not, paying particular attention 
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to the role of the mass media. We incorporate the elements of the theory into a regression 
model wherein we analyze Times Mirror data for each country, and then estimate a 
regression model in which data from the five countries are pooled. The concluding 
discussion highlights what we have learned and directs attention to the possible role of 
structural factors in accounting for national differences in foreign affairs knowledge. 

Our data come from five nationwide surveys conducted in early January, 1994 on 
behalf of the Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press as part of the Center’s 


"International Media Monitor" project (see Times Mirror 1994).* Some use will be made of 


a Times Mirror poll done in the U.S. during early September 1993 (Times Mirror 1993). 


Measuring Information about International Politics 

How should citizens’ knowledge of foreign affairs be measured? That question has 
vexed students of public opinion from the early days of polling until today. Although public 
opinion analysts probed for information about international politics relatively frequently in 
the 1940s, questions tapping knowledge became quite rare during the late 1950s and early 
1960s (Erskine 1962, 1963). After decades in the doldrums, research on the public’s 
information about public affairs has recently grown into a cottage industry (S. Bennett 1994, 
1995a, b, c; Delli Carpini and Keeter 1991, 1993; Graham 1988; Lambert, et al. 1988; 
Neuman 1986; E. Smith 1989; Zaller 1992). 

Renewed research on political information at the grass-roots tends to be more 
sophisticated. A number of early studies did not distinguish reports of attention paid to an 
issue, or awareness of the issue, and actual information about the topic (Hyman and 


Sheatsley 1947). Although self-reports of awareness are sometimes reasonably good 
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surrogates for actual knowledge (S. Bennett 1995c; Graham 1988), contemporary scholarship 
frowns on treating questions tapping awareness as the equivalent of knowledge. 

Today’s tests of knowledge are more sophisticated in another sense: they must meet 
measurement theory’s tests for good indicators of knowledge (Allen and Yen 1979). That is, 
test items should tap diverse facets of information as well as vary in difficulty and 
discriminatory power (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1993). Fortunately, the Times Mirror polls 
meet all three criteria for good measurement of citizens’ knowledge of foreign affairs. 

Each poll plumbed knowledge of five different aspects of international politics. The 


five questions, along with the correct answers, are: (1) "Who is president of Russia?" 


(Boris Yeltsin); (2) "Do you happen to know the name of the country that is threatening to 


withdraw from the nuclear non-proliferation treaty?" (North Korea); (3) "Who is Boutros 
Boutros Ghali?" (Secretary General of the United Nations); (4) Do you happen to know the 
name of the ethnic group that has conquered much of Bosnia and has surrounded the city of 
Sarajevo?" (Serbs); (5) "Do you happen to know the name of the group with whom the 
Israelis recently reached a peace accord?" (Palestinians or P.L.O.). Although one always 
wishes for more items covering a wider range of topics, the five are sufficient to create a 
small index of foreign affairs knowledge. Each question requires the respondent to recall a 
specific piece of information about international politics. They include questions about two 
major figures on the international scene (Yeltsin and Boutros Ghali), as well as important 
issues or events in Europe (the Bosnian civil war), the Middle East (the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace agreement), and Asia (North Korea’s threat to pull out of the nuclear non-proliferation 


treaty). In short, the five items tap a range of personalities and events. 


They also satisfy measurement theory’s requirements concerning "difficulty" and 
"discriminatory power" (Allen and Yen 1979). Although students of political information 
do not stipulate that knowledge scales must be unidimensional (Delli Carpini and Keeter 
[1993] discuss this issue), a satisfactory unidimensional scale can be constructed in all five 
countries.* With these methodological considerations out of the way, we can now describe 
citizens’ knowledge of foreign affairs in the five countries. 

Citizens’ Knowledge of International Politics 

Table 1 depicts performance on each of the five items in Britain, Canada, France, 

Germany, and the United States. The table depicts the percentage of respondents who got 


each of the items correct for the five countries included in the study. 


Table 1 about here 


The predominant impression these data give is one of variability; knowledge of 
international politics differs considerably from item to time, and from country to country. 
Although a majority in each country knew that Boris Yeltsin was president of Russia, it is 
nonetheless true that Americans were Jess informed about the Russian leader than 
citizens of the other four countries. Indeed, knowledge of Yeltsin’s position was nearly 
universal among Germans. The French respondents’ performance on the North Korean item 
was the worst of the 25 observations in Table 1. It is possible that French ignorance about 


an issue touching on nuclear non-proliferation may stem from the way in which French 


media cover a topic that is quite sensitive, given Paris’s long-term policies concernin 


nuclear weaponry. 
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Scores on the remaining three items also vary considerably from country to country. 


Generally, Americans fare poorest and Germans, the best. The French usually come in a 
distant second to the Germans, with Canadians and Britons alternating between third or 
fourth place. 

How do citizens of the five countries perform when the individual knowledge items 
are combined into a Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Scale? As the data in Table 2 show, once 
again, the Germans are considerably more knowledgeable on the five items than citizens of 


the other four countries, while the Americans are clearly the least informed. 


Table 2 about here 


The gap between the Americans’ and Germans’ performance on the five items is 
remarkable. Nearly a third of U.S. citizens missed all five items, compared to only a trace 
element among the Germans. Roughly a third of the Germans correctly answered all five 
items, a feat matched by only 7% of the Americans. Indeed, the Germans’ mastery of the 
five items stands out in bold relief when compared to the Britons, Canadians, and French. 
Only small percentages of respondents in Britain, Canada, and France correctly answered all 
five questions. Large portions of respondents in those countries could not answer a single 
item correctly. 

Summary statistics clearly show the Germans’ stellar performance when compared to 
the other four nations. The mean score in Germany was 3.6 items correct, out of a possible 
five points. The French and British nearly tied, with an average of 2.1 items correct. Even 


though they scored less than two-in-five correct (1.9), the Canadians did slightly better than 
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the Americans (1.7). 

The Times Mirror data are not the first to depict Germans as more politically 
informed than citizens of other western democracies. Almond and Verba (1963, 95-96) 
found that West Germans were better informed about political party leaders and national 
government officials than citizens in Britain, the U.S., Italy, and Mexico. The Germans are 
also better informed about the European Community than are citizens in most EC member 
states (Flickinger, L. Bennett, and S. Bennett 1995). 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 highlight an important finding: with the possible 
exception of the Germans, citizens of four key western democracies tend to be relatively 
uninformed about foreign affairs. In this regard, at least, the Times Mirror data confirm 
what Converse calls the "two simplest truths ... about the distribution of political information 
in modern electorates ... [:] the mean is low and the variance high" (1990, 372). 

What accounts for citizens’ tendency to be uninformed about foreign affairs? Can the 
same factors that explain why citizens are usually uninformed about international politics also 
explain the German’s tendency to be more knowledgeable? Do the same factors affect 
knowledge in different countries? In particular, what roles do the mass media play from one 
country to the next? These, and related questions, are the topics for the remainder of the 
paper. First, however, we need to describe a general theory of the process of becoming 
informed about public affairs in general, and international politics in particular. 

Toward a Theory of Political Information 


Hyman and Sheatsley (1947) did one of the earliest systematic analyses of why some 


people become politically informed while others remain ignorant. Fortuitously,:they probed 
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knowledge and awareness of foreign affairs. Although some fault their "test" of information, 


few dispute their conclusions about the process of becoming politically knowledgeable. 


Hyman and Sheatsley identified two major factors that affect political information levels: 
opportunity to acquire information and motivation to learn and retain it. Opportunity is a 
product of how much information is flowing through information channels--particularly the 
mass media--and one’s place in the social structure that either facilitates or impedes 
becoming informed. Motivation refers to how psychologically involved one is in public 
affairs. Of the two, Hyman and Sheatsley argued that motivation was the more important 
determinant of political information level. Later research tends to agree (S. Bennett 1995Sc; 
Luskin 1990; Neuman 1986). 

Subsequent research has added just two major factors to Hyman and Sheatsley’s list: 
cognitive ability and already being informed. Although some scholars contend that 
motivation can overcome cognitive limitations, Converse argues that "there is ... a cognitive 
element to information costs which is not inconsequential in the shaping of public opinion" 
(1975, 96). He asserts that "the costs of digesting and retaining the load of incoming 
political information ... differ rather widely from person to person across the electorate, even 
if interest is held constant" (see also Luskin 1990). 

It helps, of course, if one is already well informed. Although Converse did not 
employ the concept of schema, his account of how old information aids in the acquisition and 
retention of new is consistent with cognitive psychology and information processing theory 
(Fiske and Taylor 1984; Graber 1988, 1989; Krosnick 1990). As Converse put it, when it 


comes to acquiring information, "the general governing principle is of the ’them what has, 
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gets’ type: the more political information one already has, the lower the cost of acquiring 
and, perhaps more important, retaining new information" (1975, 96-97).° 

Someone seeking to estimate a model of political information, therefore, should 
include indicators that tap opportunity, motivation, cognitive ability and, if the data permit, 
"old" information. Unfortunately, unless they are panel studies, social surveys do not 
contain evidence of "earlier" information. The five Times Mirror polls do contain variables 
that enable us to tap location in the social structure and motivation to be politically informed. 
They also contain some evidence of cognitive ability, such as educational attainment--which 
is frequently used alone as a surrogate for cognitive sophistication (Stimson 1975), and a 
item that asks whether people are currently reading a book or novel. Albeit crude, this 
variable taps an element of cognitive ability--the habit of reading--that can have a significant 
bearing on one’s ability to acquire and retain information. 

The Mass Media and Information about Public Affairs 

The Times Mirror polls also contain a rich covey of variables about exposure to the 
mass media, including the major media for monitoring public affairs--newspapers and TV 
and radio newscasts--as well as exposure to popular culture through television. The mass 
media provide an important link between citizens and public affairs.° Most people gather 
their public affairs information from the media. Therefore, the quality and quantity of the 


mass media information is critical to what ordinary people know. This is particularly true 


for international affairs. People can often supplement media-based information with personal 


experiences when it comes to domestic affairs. In foreign affairs, however, citizens are 


almost entirely dependent on mass media coverage. Very few people have first-- or second- 


hand personal experiences that can contradict or supplement media-based information. 
Although recent research contradicts the claim (Bartels 1993; Mondak 1995; Neuman, 

Just, and Crigler 1992; Price and Zaller 1993; Zhao and Chaffee 1995), a number of 

scholars contend that the print media have a much greater impact than the electronic media 


on political knowledge (S. Bennett 1994, 1995c; Luskin 1990; Ranney 1983; Robinson and 


Davis 1990; Robinson and Levy 1986; Sahin, Davis, and Robinson 1982). The print media 


can convey more information. Print stories are longer and provide more background 
information. In contrast, electronic media, particularly, television news, have several 
inherent weaknesses as information providers. TV news must both inform and entertain, 
sometimes blurring the distinction between the two. Network news has a limited amount of 
time to cover innumerable topics; stories are shorter and provide less background 
information, which is essential to learning and retention. Students of network coverage of 
international politics estimate that the typical TV newscast will contain slightly under 10 
minutes of news about foreign affairs (Adams 1982, 1987; Larson 1982, 1984), which 
severely crimps TV’s ability to inform mass audiences. 

Television viewing also tends to be more unintentional and passive than reading print 
media. A sizable portion of television’s audience manifests a "thoughtless, passive state" 
(Neuman 1982, 476).” Inadvertent viewing, with low levels of cognitive involvement, 
undoubtedly contributes to the inability of newscasts audiences to either recall which stories 
they had only recently seen (Neuman 1976), or to understand and properly interpret what 
they have just watched (Sahin, Davis, and Robinson 1982). 


Another reason why print media are more informative than the electronic media is 
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that their audience tends to be better educated, have higher family income, and be more 
motivated to learn. This interaction between the mass media and their audiences is related to 
the so-called "knowledge gap." As noted above, those who are already well informed 
understand and incorporate new information more easily (Graber 1988; Price and Zaller 
1993). People who are politically sophisticated, or are "experts" (McGraw and Pinney 1990; 
Fiske, Lau, and R. Smith 1990), have an elaborate framework to receive new political cues. 
Audience members with well-developed schema about public affairs can more easily make 
sense of new details. Those with thinly constructed schemas cannot as easily integrate more 
news (Converse 1975). Furthermore, complex schema in the relevant area should facilitate 
recall of new information (Markus and Zajonc 1985; McGraw and Pinney 1990; Fiske, Lau, 
and R. Smith 1990). 

These differences should show up in our knowledge tests, which are tests of recall. 
Although we believe that the knowledge tests depicted in tables 1 and 2 may understate 
people’s understanding of politics, they provide a useful and comparable standard for our 
cross-national comparisons. In addition, a number of researchers argue that such factual 
tests are good measures of political awareness (Luskin 1990; Neuman 1986; E. Smith 1989; 
Zaller 1990, 1992). We anticipate that people with well-developed schema are better able to 
retrieve and use information derived from the mass media because they know where it fits. 
The media should be an important catalyst in the development of these relevant schema. 

As noted above, the media’s role in acquiring foreign affairs information is 


particularly critical. The reality of foreign affairs for citizens of western democracies is 


generally a "mediated reality" (Nimmo and Combs 1990), which may change as publics 
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become more autonomous (Holsti 1992). Governments and politicians have traditionally 


played the mediator role to such an extent that even the basic facts about foreign affairs have 
been distorted, usually in the name of national security. A large portion of international 
stories on television originate from official government sources (Adams 1982, 1987; Larson 
1982, 1984) and, unless government officialdom is badly divided over the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the mass media tend to present stories that are compatible with, and reinforce, the 
messages elites intend the mass public to receive (W. L. Bennett 1994; see also Jordan and 
Page 1992; Morgan 1991; and Seymour-Ure 1994). 

The structures of the mass media systems of the five countries vary considerably. 
Television and radio broadcasting in the United States is distinctive for the degree of private, 
commercial ownership and control. Commercial broadcasting is a much more recent 
development in the other four countries where a few publicly owned and operated, often 
commercial free, networks have dominated the airwaves. The prevalence of new forms of 
electronic media also differs. Cable TV is much more prevalent in the U.S. and Canada 
than among the European States. Direct satellite transmission to home consumers accounts 
for a modest share of viewers in all cases. Press structures also differ significantly among 
the countries. Britain is unique in the prevalence of national newspapers. In Canada, France 
and the U.S. most papers limit their circulations to a single locality or region. Germany 
occupies an intermediate position with a few national papers, including the tabloid Bild which 
has the largest daily circulation of any paper in the five countries, while the bulk of 
circulation is accounted for by regional and local newspapers. All of the countries have 


experienced the development of newspaper (and multi-media) conglomerates, but their 
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patterns of editorial control seem to vary within each country. There is evidence that 
regional and local papers may be less inclined to devote much space to international news 
than national papers, but national tabloids are less inclined to cover international news than 


broadsheets. Some potential effects of media’s structural characteristics are suggested below. 


However, our research and that of others does not enable us to assess their impact directly in 


our models. 

Given mass publics’ perceptions of the ubiquity of their dependence on television 
newscasts for information about public affairs, it is particularly important to note national 
differences in the amount, content, and quality of that medium’s coverage of international 
politics. Fortunately, studies of TV coverage of foreign affairs (see Adams 1982, 1987; W. 
L. Bennett 1994; Heinderyckx 1993; Jordan and Page 1992; Larson 1982, 1984) permit us to 
make some tentative judgments. Heinderyckx’s (1993) comparative analysis of TV newscasts 
in a number of European countries, including France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, 
shows that, although there are some general patterns, the amount, substance, and form of 
coverage vary considerably from country to country, and even within some countries. She 
shows, for example, that although German telecasts tend to be among the shortest, they are 
more likely to stress thematic coverage. In Canada, not surprisingly, perhaps, foreign affairs 
news concentrates mostly on the U.S. (Hackett 1989; Johnston, et al. 1992). In the U.S., 
Graber (1993a) notes that foreign affairs coverage is particularly susceptible to brief, single- 
event coverage with little background information. International news stories reinforce 
existing stereotypes rather than explain the historical underpinnings of an event. Iyengar’s 


(1991) study of how U.S. media cover terrorism found that most coverage was episodic 
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rather than thematic. Wallis and Baran (1990) reported that media in the U.S. trai] those in 
Sweden and Britain in the volume of stories about international politics, and that American 
media tend to be the most "ethno-centric" in foreign affairs news. 

When Graber’s, Iyengar’s and Wallis and Baran’s research are considered in light of 
the public service traditions® of media in Britain (Seymour-Ure 1994; Tunstall 1992), 

Canada (Fletcher and Taras 1988; Soderlund, et al. 1984), and Germany (Kleinsteuber and 
Wilke 1992), it is plausible to assume that television may mediate reality more realistically in 
these three countries than in France’ and the U.S., where the public service tradition is 
weaker. If true, TV in Canada, Britain, and Germany may contribute more to knowledge of 
foreign affairs than in France and the U.S. 

Although generally regarded as better at informing mass publics than the electronic 
media, the print media also have problems. For example, British newspapers have switched 
to tabloid format and to a reporting style that does not take politics as seriously as the old 
style. Colin Seymour-Ure (1994) documents a profound shift in British newspaper reading 
habits between 1959 and 1992, as Britons reported becoming substantially more dependent on 
tabloids than on broadsheets (see also Tunstall 1992). 

The problem for French newspapers is basically their poor performance brought on by 


an aging readership, fewer subscribers, limited advertising revenue, and under capitalization 


(Palmer and Sorbets 1992). Another concern is the heavy-handed bias of Le Monde, the 


country’s principal national newspaper devoted to covering international news (Rice et al., 
1982). These problems have been somewhat offset by the strength of magazines and other 


periodicals (Palmer and Sorbets 1992), which suggests that considerable numbers of French 


citizens may eschew newspapers as key sources of foreign affairs news. 

The predominant problem for U.S. newspapers of late has been declining readership. 
Only half the adult population claims to read a daily paper (Bogart 1989). If it is true that as 
people shift from the habit of reading to largely passive dependence on electronic media for 
entertainment and public affairs news, then it may be true that Americans are "amusing 
[them]selves to death" (Postman 1985). 

Reunification has substantially altered post-war patterns of print media coverage of 
public affairs in Germany (Dalton 1993; Kleinsteuber and Wilke 1992). Dalton (1993, 167) 
reports that Germans in the East and West regions "place a high premium on being informed 
about political matters, and most citizens rely on newspapers and other printed sources for 


information on current events." Interestingly, residents in the East are more likely than those 


in the West to report regularly reading newspapers. As Dalton (1993, 167) notes, 
"[rjeflecting these habits, the per capita circulation of newspapers in the Federal Republic 


ranks among the highest in Europe." 


Table 3 about here 


What do citizens of the five countries tell pollsters about their media habits? The 
Table 3 depicts the responses in each country to the following question: "How have you 
been getting most of your news about national and international issues ... from television, 
from newspapers, from radio or from magazines?" The data confirm earlier research in the 


five countries (Dalton 1988; Kornberg and Clarke 1992; Mendelsohn 1994). Television is 


far and away the medium mentioned most often in four of the five countries, with Germany 
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the exception. Roughly seven-in-ten adults in Britain, Canada, France, and the U.S. said TV 
was their most important source of public affairs news. Newspapers trailed far behind, 
coming in a poor second in Britain, Canada, and the U.S., and trailing even radio in France. 

Germany is the exception. Just under a third of Germans picked television as their 
most important source of domestic and foreign affairs news. Two-fifths of the Germans 
picked newspapers as their most important source of news. Note also the importance of 
radio; roughly a quarter of the Germans chose this medium as their most important source of 
public affairs news, 10 percentage points higher than in France.” 


The data in Table 3 are telling. Despite problems with the question--it lumps foreign 


affairs and national politics together, and many people may not really know where they get 


their political information (Bogart 1989; Robinson and Levy 1986)--the uniqueness of the 
German news dependence pattern goes far toward accounting for the Germans’ much higher 
levels of knowledge about foreign affairs. To support our claim, we need to turn to analyses 
of the sources of international politics knowledge. 
Predicting Knowledge of Foreign Affairs 
This section presents a series of Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) regression analyses in 
which the Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Index is regressed on several predictors usually 


thought to influence political information.” 


We look first at each country separately, and 
then estimate a model in which the data from the five nations are pooled. 
Scholars seeking to model the political knowledge process should include indicators of 


location in the social structure that affect opportunity and motivation to acquire and retain 


information, cognitive ability, and motivation. In a perfect world, there should also be clear 
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evidence of previous knowledge; unfortunately, as we have already noted, cross-sectional 
surveys militate against including measures of prior knowledge. 

Location in the social structure that affects opportunity and motivation is typically 
indicated by several variables: gender, age, education, and income. Research in the U.S. 
and Europe has shown that women are less politically interested than men (L. Bennett and S. 
Bennett 1989; M. Inglehart 1981; Jennings 1983), and tend to know less about politics, even 
when other key predictors of political knowledge are taken into account (S. Bennett 1995c; 
Lambert et al. 1988). Age affects interest in and knowledge about politics in interesting 
ways (S. Bennett 1995a, b, c) and passage through the life cycle is often said to provide an 
education in public affairs over and above that provided by formal school (Converse with 
Niemi 1971). Family income and education are indicators of socioeconomic status, which is 
especially related to opportunity and motivation to learn. Education, especially, is alleged to 
be a primary determinant of political information (Lambert, et al. 1988; however, see also 
Luskin 1990). 

The secondary analyst of polls has to take "pot luck" and, although we are fortunate 
to find a variety of useful indicators in the Times Mirror polls, several key variables are 
missing. There is no direct measure of cognitive ability, for example, and while some 
scholars have used education as a surrogate (Stimson 1975), and we do just that also, Luskin 
(1990) has shown that formal schooling is not the same thing as cognitive ability. The 
palpable consequence of not having a direct measure of cognitive ability is that the quality of 


our OLS regression models suffers. 


Perhaps the biggest weakness we face is absence of a direct measure of political 
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interest, which is widely regarded as the most important determinant of what people know 
about public affairs (S. Bennett 1994, 1995a, b; Luskin 1990; Neuman 1986). Proof of the 


assertion comes from the German poll, which asked "Are you politically interested or not?" 


Even though the question sorts the German respondents into just two categories, "politically 


interested" and "not politically interested," the OLS regression estimated on the German data 
showed the variable to be statistically significant and added to the model’s ability to 
"explain" variance in the dependent variable.” There is no question, therefore, that 

absence of an item tapping general interest in public affairs undermines our ability to account 
for knowledge of foreign affairs. 

All is not lost, however, for the Times Mirror polls included several questions probing 
how closely respondents were following news stories of national and international events.» 
Two indices were created in each country. The first, the "Attention to Foreign Affairs 
Index," was created by combining responses to the questions on how closely people had been 
following news accounts of the Bosnian civil war, corruption in Italy, and the Russian 
elections. The "Attention to Domestic Issues Index" comprised the two domestic news 
stories. Each index captures attentiveness to media accounts of the news, which recent 
scholarship indicates is closely connected to learning about politics (Martinelli and Chaffee 
1995; Mondak 1995; Price and Zaller 1993; Zhao and Chaffee 1995).** 

We assume that the two indices tap different facets of psychological involvement in 
public affairs. The German data indicate the assumption is correct. The dichotomous 
general political interest variable correlates with the two indices at roughly r = .29. 


Although we recognize their limitations, the two indices give us some insights into the 


relationship between psychological involvement in politics, and knowledge. 

The Times Mirror polls contained several items tapping dependence on the news 
media. We draw on three for each country. They asked how much time the respondent had 
spent the day before he or she was interviewed reading a newspaper, watching TV 
newscasts, and listening to the news on radio. We assume that most people’s report would 
be typical of habitual patterns of media exposure.” The items had eight categories, ranging 
from none to an hour or more.”® 

We also included a question asking how frequently people watched international cable 
news programming, such as CNN or SKY. Responses ranged over four categories: never, 
hardly ever, sometimes, and regularly. During the Persian Gulf War, citizens in many 
countries reported being riveted to CNN coverage of the conflict (W. L. Bennett and Paletz, 
eds. 1994). As access to cable programming has grown, so has the potential for easy access 
to round-the-clock coverage of domestic and international events (Neuman 1991). We 
included the item asking for reliance on cable newscasts to determine if this relatively new 
medium for public affairs coverage has a palpable impact on citizens’ knowledge of foreign 
affairs. 

The advent of cable creates the potential for undermining as well as enhancing civic 
virtue. When all citizens had to watch were a relatively small number of TV outlets, each 
carrying at least some news programming, the mass audience that was created had at least 
the potential for some exposure to public affairs information. The rise of "narrow-casting" 


(Ranney 1990) may result smaller audiences for network newscasts. New electronic 


technologies make it possible for some persons to eschew news shows altogether. Although 


‘ 


Neuman (1991) shows that audience fragmentation and specialization will probably be 


limited, we wanted to test the hypothesis encapsulated in the "narrow-casting" argument. 


We included, therefore, a question asking respondents if they are able to "watch at home any 
satellite or cable television." The item is dichotomous, 0 for no and 1 for yes. 

Critics of popular culture often argue that excessive dependence on TV entertainment 
and/or sports shows undermines people’s civic capabilities (Mander 1978; Meyrowitz 1985; 
Postman 1985). The Times Mirror asked several questions about involvement in popular 
culture. One probed how often respondents watched sports shows on TV. Another inquired 
how frequently they watched a popular comedy program, "Roseanne" in the U.S., 
"America’s Funniest Home Videos" in Canada, “Coronation Street" in Britain, "Gliicksrac" 
in Germany, and "Sacrée Soirée" in France. Again, the options range from never to 
regularly. If critics of popular teievision are right, the more people say they watch 
sportscasts and popular entertainment shows, the less knowledgeable they will be about 
international affairs. *’ 

We also included a dichotomous variable asking if people were currently reading a 
book or novel. To acquire and retain information, people have to be able to "decode" the 
information they receive (Robinson and Levy 1986). Asking about reading provides at least 
an indication of reading habits. The more people read, the easier it is to learn and retain 
information. We hypothesize, therefore, that respondents who report currently reading a 
book or novel will be more knowledgeable than those who do not, even when other 
predictors of knowledge are partialled out. 


Multivariate Analyses of Foreign Affairs Knowledge 
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Country by Country 


Table 4 depicts five OLS regression equations in which the Knowledge of Foreign 
Affairs Index was regressed on the social-structural, motivational, and media usage variables 
described in the section above.* The data are depicted separately for each country. With 
two exceptions, the same variables were entered into each regression equation. In the U.S., 
race was entered (coded 0 for nonwhites and 1 for whites); in Canada, it was language (0 for 
Francophones and 1 for Anglophones); and in Germany, it was region (0 for East and 1 for 
West). The second difference was the general interest variable asked only in Germany. The 
table depicts the unstandardized regression coefficients, their standard errors (shown in the 
parentheses), a one-tailed T-test and the level of significance for each regression coefficient. 
Two indicators of model fit are shown: the adjusted R? and the standard error of the 
estimate. The number of cases on which the model was estimated is also shown. 

Perhaps the feature of the table that stands out most clearly is the over-all similarities 
of the five models. The key finding is that the process of learning about foreign affairs is 
largely the same in the five nations. The more education people have, the more they know 
about international politics. Similarly, citizens who say they pay more attention to media 
accounts of international politics are substantially more informed than those who do not. The 
habit of reading, whether books or novels, appears to pay off in more information about the 


world outside one’s country. 


Involvement in popular television culture, as indicated by reports of how often people 
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watch a popular entertainment program, is also statistically significant in every country. 
More important, the more people say they watch popular entertainment programs on 
television, the less informed they are about international politics. Although we cannot 
establish the point with the data at hand, we believe this finding reflects a disconnection from 
public affairs on the part of those who are frequent viewers of popular TV. Converse 
remarked that low levels of political information in the midst of strong and steady flows of 
information "can occur only if there is, in a very substantial portion of the electorate, a 
steady and systematic *tuning out’ (1975, 96). One manifestation of that "tuning out" of 
public affairs is tuning into popular entertainment shows. 

On the other hand, watching sports telecasts is not a statistically significant predictor 
of foreign affairs knowledge, which confounds critics who claim TV sportscasts contribute to 
"de-politicization" of mass publics. Similarly, access to cable or satellite TV at home is not 
a Statistically significant predictor of what people know about foreign affairs, perhaps 


because the item is too crude to permit a fair test of the "narrow-casting" hypothesis. 


Surprisingly, reports of how often people watch CNN, SKY, etc. are not significant 


predictors of what people know about international politics. This runs counter to 
expectations that cable news networks would contribute to an enlightened public. Perhaps 
the question does not differentiate sufficiently between citizens who watch cable newscasts to 
acquire information about international politics and those who seek out the medium for other 
purposes.” 

The data also show that racial, linguistic, and regional differences affect knowledge of 


foreign affairs. In Canada, Francophones are less knowledgeable than Anglophones, perhaps 
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because of the cultural patterns and geopolitical aspirations of Quebec residents, where most 
French-speaking Canadians reside. Soderlund and his associates (1984, 62) report that the 
French-speaking channel CBC was far less likely than the English-speaking channel to carry 
stories on international affairs, which would account for Francophones’ greater ignorance of 
world affairs. African-Americans are less knowledgeable than white Americans, perhaps 
because their history and current sociopolitical situations condition them to an "eyes-inward" 
rather than "eyes-outward" orientation, which is a prerequisite for interest in public affairs 
(Converse and Niemi 1971). West Germans are more knowledgeable than easterners, 
perhaps because their experience with reunification with the former DGR still carries over 
into greater sensitivity to world affairs. Easterners may be somewhat less attuned to external 
affairs because they are still pre-occupied with adjustments stemming from re-unification. 


Other predictors’ effects change from country to country. In every country but 


Germany, older citizens are more knowledgeable about international politics than younger 


persons. Converse and Niemi (1971) have pointed out that progress through the life cycle 
constitutes an important educational process, enabling people to learn about the political 
universe even if they have low levels of formal schooling. The exception to the pattern, 
Germany, may reflect the desire of older Germans, with vivid memories of Germany’s 
involvement in world politics between 1933 and 1945, to "tune out" of foreign affairs today. 
Some factors are statistically significant predictors in most of the nations. Gender is 
one; in every country but Germany, women are less informed about international politics 
than men, even net of other factors that affect what people know. The "gender gap" (R. 


Inglehart 1990, 348) in political interest narrowed substantially in Germany between 1959 
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(Almond and Verba 1963) and the present (R. Inglehart 1990; Walker 1988), which may 


explain why gender is not a statistically significant predictor of foreign affairs knowledge in 
that country. Similarly, family income is significant in Britain, Canada, and the U.S., but 
not in France and Germany. Aggregate-level data show that income distributions are more 
egalitarian in Germany and France than in the other countries (Bradsher 1995); hence, there 
is less variance in income for the two countries, which may explain why it is not a 
Statistically significant predictor there. 

The effects of newspapers, television news, and radio news also vary from country to 
country. Newspapers are statistically significant predictors of foreign affairs knowledge in 
every country save France. The Jimes Mirror poll found that most French respondents 
reported reading local or regional newspapers, which give little coverage of world affairs 
(Palmer and Sorbets 1992). The French also rely less on newspapers than citizens in the 
other countries, which also explains why the variable is not statistically significant. 

Radio is statistically significant in Britain, where the public service tradition of the 
BBC still carries on, and in the U.S., perhaps because the emergence of "talk radio" is 
returning the medium to a role it has not held since World War II. It is possible that one 
reason that radio is not statistically significant elsewhere is that the medium is not relied 
upon for "political" reasons. In Canada, for example, there was a steady decline in reported 
attention to political content in various media, ranging from 75% of newspaper readers to 
60% of TV news show viewers to only 40% of listeners to radio (Kornberg and Clarke 
1992). Palmer and Sorbets (1992, 73) report that "[b]roadcasting has long been highly 


politicized in France," which may explain why the electronic media in that country have no 
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bearing on knowledge of international affairs. Germans report learning first about public 
affairs on TV, and then turning to newspapers to learn more (Dalton 1993). That probably 
explains why they are less likely to utilize radio broadcasts as a source of information about 
world affairs. 

Reliance on television newscasts has an especially interesting impact. The traditional 
finding that TV dependence does not affect political information (Luskin 1990; Neuman, 
Just, and Crigler 1992) has been challenged recently by scholars who argue that when 
"attentiveness" measures are used rather than indicators of "exposure," TV does affect 
knowledge (Bartels 1993; Mondak 1995; Price and Zaller 1993; Zhao and Chaffee 1995). 
Recall that our measure asked how many minutes the previous day respondents had watched 
TV newscasts. It qualifies, therefore, as an indicator of exposure; it did not ask how closely 


respondents paid attention to what they had viewed. Just as recent research predicts, reports 


of how long people had watched television news were not statistically significant predictors 


in France, Germany, and the U.S. 

In Britain and Canada, however, watching TV newscasts was significant, and 
positive, predictors of foreign affairs knowledge. Previous research shows that, when 
Canadians follow TV accounts of public affairs, three-fifths say they do so to derive political 
information. Although Curtice, Heath, and Jowell (1994) found only partial evidence that 
TV news contributed to Britons’ political information levels, our data suggest that it has a 
small, but measurable impact. When it comes to foreign affairs, at least, Britons gain at 
least some information by watching TV newscasts. 


The question becomes, therefore, why do television newscasts contribute to political 
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information in Britain and Canada, but not in France, Germany, and the U.S.? Perhaps the 
manner in which British and Canadian TV--rooted in a common tradition of public service 
news--cover international affairs enhances Britons’ and Canadians’ knowledge. Graber’s 
(1994) analysis of why citizens "fail political information tests"--missmatches between what 
the media cover and what citizens want to know, poor framing of stories, and absence of 
"user-friendly" message formats on television--applies more in some countries than in others. 
Perhaps the audiences in the other nations do not regard the medium as a prime source of 
information, or perhaps the nature of the television news audience differs from country to 
country. We need to do more work to find the answers. 

Even though the item is available only in Germany, note the importance of general 
political interest as a predictor of knowledge about foreign affairs. This confirms research in 
the U.S. (S. Bennett 1994, 1995a, b, c; Neuman 1986; E. Smith 1989), and Canada 


(Lambert et al., 1988). 


How do the models fare? Overall, satisfactorily, especially when judged by standards 


in survey research. Approximately 40% of the variance in the Knowledge of Foreign Affairs 


Index can be "explained" in Britain, Canada, and France and 35% can be accounted for in 
the U.S. The poorest showing occurs in Germany, probably because there is less variance to 
be explained in that country than elsewhere. All-in-all, then, the data in Table 4 indicate that 
opportunity, motivation, and patterns of media coverage and exposure have a substantial 
bearing on what citizens of five western democracies know about world affairs. 


A Pooled Model 


Table 5 about here 


Although there are similarities in the process of learning about foreign affairs, there 
are also important differences from country to country. Does this mean there are important 
cultural and/or structural aspects of politics in the five countries that account for their 
citizens’ performance on the Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Index? The data in Table 5 
suggest there are. 

The table presents another OLS regression model in which the Knowledge of Foreign 
Affairs Index was regressed on most of the same predictors that were depicted in Table 4.” 
Since the sign of the age variable was different in Germany than elsewhere, Table 5 contains 
two indicators of age: the deviation of each case from the mean sample age, and the age- 
deviation squared (Cohen and Cohen 1983). We also include four country dummies: 
Canada, France, Germany, and the U.S.--Britain is the base--in order to capture facets of 
political culture, political structure, and media coverage that are not plumbed by the variables 
available on the Times Mirror’s polls. 

Since the data in Table 5 largely mirror those in Table 4, they can be given relatively 
short shrift. At bottom, they confirm the importance of opportunity and motivation as 
predictors of what citizens of five western democracies know about world affairs. Men, the 
better educated, the well-to-do, those who read newspapers and books or novels, and pay 
close attention to news accounts of the international arena, are knowledgeable about foreign 
affairs. The amount of time spent following news accounts on television and radio also pays 


off. On the other hand, the more people watch popular TV entertainment shows, the less 


knowledgeable they are. As before, access to cable or satellite TV in the home, watching 
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sportscasts or CNN, SKY, etc., are not significant predictors. 

The most important data in the table, however, are the coefficients for the country 
dummies. Being French is a wash when it comes to knowledge about foreign affairs. (The 
same is true if Britain is the country dummy in the equation rather than France.) One the 
relevant factors that affect public affairs information are partialled out, in short, French 
citizenship is not, in and of itself, a significant predictor. That is not the case, however, for 
Canada, Germany, and especially the United States. Even when factors that shape political 
information are taken into account, being German adds an average of slightly over one index 
category to one’s knowledge. Being Canadian, however, "costs" an average of slightly over 
one index point. American citizenship "costs" an average of a whopping 2.5 index points! 

What do the country dummies mean? Unfortunately, we cannot readily tell, as the 
dummy variables are "variables of ignorance" (Luskin, personal correspondence). 
Undoubtedly, they capture aspects of political culture, national history--the American 


tradition of isolationism, etc.--as well as important national differences in governmental 


institutions and processes. Risse-Kappen (1991, 1994) and Eichenberg (1989) have called 


attention to the importance of such structural factors for public opinion’s impact on foreign 
policy. One factor is the role of the national legislature in foreign policy decision making. 
Among our countries the U.S. Congress is unique in degree to which both design and 
practice give it extensive foreign policy powers. Risse-Kappen argues that compared to 
France and Germany the short term impact of public opinion is likely to be greatest in the 
more permeable United States’ system (1994, 242). The French case represents the opposite 


end of the spectrum where "[v]irtually the entire area of foreign and defense policy has been 
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preempted by the executive" (Safran 1995, 215). Germany, Canada and Britain are 
intermediate cases. The German legislature has not been notably active in foreign affairs, 
but the executive’s ability to dominate has been constrained by the need for consensus 
stemming from the realities of coalition politics (Risse-Kappen 1994, 243). The British 
parliament’s role has been described as "relatively subordinate" (Clarke 1988, 74) In 
Canada, too, the legislature’s role is subordinate but without the range of constitutional 
strictures of the French case (Murray 1994). A case can be made that differences in foreign 


policy decision making structures create differential incentives for citizens to become 


informed about foreign policy issues. From the preceding one may argue that citizens would 


have the greatest incentives to acquire knowledge about foreign affairs in the United States, 
least in France, while Germans, Canadians, and Britons would occupy the middle ground. 
Clearly our evidence does not offer much support for this line of reasoning. However,it may 
be that despite Congress’ foreign policy powers, the President is perceived to be the foreign 
policy leader thereby diminishing incentives for instrumentally oriented citizens to acquire 
knowledge about foreign affairs. Alternatively, non-institutional factors simply may be more 
important in accounting for national differences. 

The country dummies may also denote the extent to which nations are involved in the 
international arena in areas such as trade, military engagement, and so on. A simple index 
constructed from OCED data on the share of each country’s economy that is involved in 
international trade (measured by exports as a percentage of gross domestic product), military 
spending, and official development assistance shows the U.S. ranks far below the other four 


nations. Germany ranks first--largely because of trade’s importance to its economy--with 
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Britain, Canada, and France tightly clustered in the middle.*' Although these data are 
suggestive only, they indicate that Germany’s far greater involvement in the world may 
sensitize her citizens to world affairs, and motivate them to learn more about international 
politics. Americans, on the other hand, are under far weaker motivation to be sensitive to 
world affairs, and therefore, have less reason to be knowledgeable. For Americans, at least, 
the costs of acquiring and retaining information about the world far outweigh the perceived 
benefits. That being true, citizens "are no fools to remain ignorant" (Converse 1975, 96). 


Clearly, we need to do more work to uncover the reasons for different levels of 


foreign affairs knowledge from country to country. As previous research would suggest, the 


process of becoming informed is largely the same in the five countries. But, there are 
significant national differences and, until those differences are better understood, significant 
gaps will exist in scholars understanding of citizens’ knowledge about public affairs. 
Summary and Conclusions 

Our quest was understanding of citizens’ knowledge about foreign affairs in five 
western democracies. Times Mirror polls reveal substantial national differences in citizens’ 
performance on a five-item test of knowledge about world affairs. Germans are far more 
knowledgeable, Americans far less. Canadians are slightly more knowledgeable than their 
neighbors to the South, but less so than Britons and the French, who are tied for second 
place on the national ranking ladder. 

OLS regression equations for the five nations reveal substantial similarities in the 
process by which people learn about foreign affairs. Opportunity, as defined by one’s 


location in the social structure, and motivation, indexed by attention paid to news accounts of 
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world politics, are the primary determinants of political information. Reading, whether 
newspapers or books and novels, is a key to knowledge. The impact of the mass media-- 
newspapers, television, and radio, varies from country to country. In Britain, for example, 
all three are significant predictors of foreign affairs information. In France, none is. 
Canadians’ reliance on newspapers and television significantly enhances their knowledge of 
international politics. In the U.S., newspapers and radio are significant predictors. 
Although previous communications research in each country helps us understand portions of 
the different media patterns, more work needs to be done to flesh out reasons for national 
differences in the media’s impact on political knowledge. 

One finding stands out: the more people watch popular entertainment shows on 
television, the less they know about foreign affairs, even when other predictors’ effects are 
taken into account. Cross-sectional data do not permit conclusions about cause-and-effect, 
but they do offer tantalizing relationships. There is something about the audience for TV 
entertainment programs that leads to less knowledge about the world. Critics of television as 
a medium for mass entertainment will have fresh grist for their mills. Before consigning the 
medium to the inferno, however, we need to undercover the dynamics at work. 

Finally, we come to the question: does citizens’ information about the international 
arena matter? Some scholars claim that people know more about world affairs than they are 
commonly given credit (Graber 1994; Graham 1988, 1994). Other researchers acknowledge 
the limits of knowledge at the grass-roots, but contend nonetheless that large portions of the 


public manifest stable opinions over time (Shapiro and Page 1988, 1994), and are able to 


make sensible judgments about foreign affairs (Aldrich, Sullivan, and Borgida 1989; Hurwitz 
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and Peffley 1987). Still, there are grave questions about the quality of public opinion when 
it rests on massive ignorance (Bardes and Oldendick 1990; Converse 1975, 1990). 

A case can be made either way. Still, we believe it is optimistic to dismiss concerns 
about citizens’ lack of information about world affairs, particularly if public opinion’s impact 
on foreign policy making is increasing. The Soviet Union’s collapse and the Cold War’s end 
have undermined key assumptions that buttressed an elite and public consensus on important 
features of foreign and security policy in all of our countries. This has engendered elite-level 


debates about a "new international order," the meaning of national and international security, 


the use of military force, the role of nuclear weapons, and the future of NATO. (Recent 


volumes of principal foreign and security policy journals in each of our countries are replete 
with examples of these debates.) Elite debates in turn percolate into the public sphere via the 
mass media, sometimes creating opportunities for public opinion to play a significant role in 
policy choices. 

Growing economic interdependence manifested in the North American Free Trade 
Area and the Maastricht Treaty, besides being accompanied by extensive media attention, 
have created special opportunities for public involvement in foreign policy making. The 
combination of new communications technologies and post-materialist values (among at least 
some of our populations) also lead us to expect growing public involvement in foreign 
policy. We cannot measure precisely the impact of any of these factors, but collectively they 
promise to enhance opportunities and incentives for public opinion to become more active in 
the foreign policy processes of our five countries. Although these potential impacts will 


continue to be mediated by domestic structures, especially those of political culture, 
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governments, and media, understanding variations in citizens’ knowledge of world affairs and 
how they become informed about them demands our attention. If citizens are to decide 
foreign policy directly (via referenda) or give increasing attention to the foreign policy issues 
facing their elected representatives, the knowledge base on which they make decisions or 
formulate demands will be critical to the effectiveness of democracies’ foreign policy. 
Another Times Mirror poll may illustrate the importance of knowledge about 
international politics. A September, 1993 poll asked U.S. citizens three questions probing 


knowledge of the civil war in Bosnia (Times Mirror 1993). Respondents were also asked 


which side in the civil war they sympathized with, the Bosnian Muslims or the Serbs. They 


were also asked under what conditions they would support U.N. use of force in Bosnia. 
The more Americans knew about the Bosnian conflict, the more they sympathized with the 
Muslims. There was also a slight tendency for greater knowledge to correlate with 
opposition to the use of military force in that unhappy land. 

One poll, with limited measures of knowledge and opinion, will not resolve debates 
over the impact of citizens’ knowledge of world affairs on the conduct of foreign policy. But 


it does offer evidence for the need to explore the question further. 
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Table 1: 


Knowledge of Five Foreign Affairs Items in 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany, and the United States 


Canada Britain United Germany France 
States 


Know Boris Yeltsin 
Is President of 
Russia 


Know North Korea 
May Pull Out of 2.2% 47.8% 
Nuclear Treaty 


Know What Boutros 
Boutros Ghali’s 14.8% 
Job Is 


Know Serbs Have 


Surrounded 2% 31.7% 54.9% 
Sarajevo 


Know Israel Made 


Peace with 50.0% 59.6% 44.5% 78.6% 59.6% 
Palestinians 


SOURCES: Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press polls in Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, and the United States, January, 1994. 
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Table 2: 


Scores on Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Scale in 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany, and the United States 


Knowledge of Canada Britain United Germany France 
Foreign Affairs States 


Index 


None Right 27.3% 39 32.9% 2.5% 
One Right 17.9 j 20.8 7.6 
Two Right 17.9 , 15.7 11.9 
Three Right 18.2 j 13.9 18.9 
Four Right 13.4 9.8 
Five Right 5.8 i 6.8 33.9 


1.90 y 2 1.67 3.58 
1.58 : 1.60 1.38 


(1,025) (1,067) (1,494) (1,592) (1,005) 


SOURCES: Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press, polls in , Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, and the United States, January, 1994. 
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Table 3: 
Most Important Source of News about Public Affairs by Country 


Canada Britain United Germany France 
States 


Television . 69.6% 29.3% 70.0% 
Newspapers , 16.7 40.0 10.5 
Radio 9 9.9 6.7 24.6 15.0 
Magazines 0.3 4.1 4.7 
Other . 0.4 1.9 0.6 0.5 
Don’t Know 1.1 0.9 0.8 0.8 


(N =) (1,025) (1,077) (1,494) (1,566) (1,005) 


SOURCES: Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press, polls in Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, and the United States, January, 1994. 
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Table 4: 
OLS Regression of Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Index on 
Social-Structural, Motivational, and Media Usage Variables, 


by Country* 


Canada 


b 6 T 


Britain 


T 


United 
States 
F 


Germany 


France 


T 


Gender 
Language/Race/ 
Region” 

Age 

Education 

Family Income 
Attention to Foreign 


Affairs 


Attention to Domestic 


Affairs 


Reading Book/Novel 


Cable at Home 


Newspaper Time 


TV News Time 


Radio News Time 


Watch Pop. TV Pgm 


Watch Sports on TV 


.94 10.86*** 
(.09) 


243° 
(.10) 


01 3.12*** 
(.003) 


(.03) 


.003 3.68*** 
(.001) 


(.02) 


0.75 
(.03) 


26 3.02** 
(.09) 


-.10 -0.95 
(.11) 


04 2.36°* 
(.02) 


(.02) 


-.001 -0.66 
(.02) 


-.17 -4.09*** 
(.04) 


0.00 
(.04) 


(.08) 


-005 2.09* 
(.002) 


a 
(.04) 


12 4.02*** 
(.03) 


as 
(.02) 


OS 1.82 
(.03) 


48 5.92*** 
(.08) 


-.25 -1.75 
(.14) 


3.86*** 
(.01) 


04 2.93** 
(.01) 


is 
(.02) 


-.10 -3.05** 
(.03) 


03 0.81 
(.04) 


91 11.88*** 
(.08) 


39 3.88*** 
(.10) 


.007 2.74** 
(.003) 


14 7.89*** 
(.02) 


4.49*** 
(.001) 


22 10.69°°** 
(.02) 


-.03 -1.05 
(.03) 


3.43°** 
(.08) 


-.06 -0.42 
(.13) 


.04 2.91°* 
(.01) 


01 0.89 
(.01) 


.04 2.74** 
(.01) 


3.0" 
(.03) 


-.03 -0.86 
(.04) 


-11 1.42 
(.07) 


18 2.41* 
(.07) 


-.005 2.21* 
(.002) 


(.03) 


005 0.44 
(.01) 


18 9.84*** 
(.02) 


2.67** 
(.03) 


a 
(.07) 


09 1.12 
(.08) 


.04 2.53** 
(-02) 


03 1.49 
(.02) 


-.03 -1.86 
(.02) 


-.08 -2.37** 
(.03) 


06 1.57 
(.04) 


7.352°°° 
(.09) 


Mm: 
(.003) 


30 7.84*** 
(.04) 


1.05 
(.03) 


21 8.67*** 
(.02) 


-.06 -1.96* 
(.03) 


58 6.24°** 
(.09) 


-.23 -1.34 
(.17) 


.02 0.92 
(.02) 


01 0.36 
(.02) 


03 1.62 
(.02) 


-.25 -5.72*** 
(.04) 


.03 0.76) 
(.04) 
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Table 4 (cont.) 


Canada Britain United France 
States 


Watch CNN, SKY, etc. F -.03 -0.68 
(.04) 


Interest in Politics --- - 49 5.69*** 
(.09) 


26 
1.18 1.29 1.17 


(1,016) (1,302) (1,352) (868) 


*Unstandardized betas and their standard error (in parentheses), one-tailed t-tests, 
adjusted R-squared, standard error of the estimate, and the number of cases on which the 
models were estimated (in parentheses). 


*In Canada, language (0 for Francophones and 1 for Anglophones); in Germany, 
region (0 for East, 1 for West); in the U.S.A., race (0 for nonwhite, 1 for white). 


Key: S. =p= .01 *** =p = .001 


SOURCES: Times Mirror’s Center for The People & The Press, polls in Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, and the United States, January, 1994. 
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Table 5: 

OLS Regression of the Knowledge of Foreign Affairs Index on 
Social-Structural Variables, Motivational Factors, and Media Usage 
in Britain, Canada, France, Germany, and the United States, 
Pooled Data 


Gender j 18.75*** 
Age Deviation from Sample Mean F -5.88*** 
Age Deviation Squared 
Education 
Family Income : ae 
Reading Book or Novel 
Cable/Satellite TV -0.58 
Attention to Foreign Affairs ; d 19.26*** 
Attn. to Domestic Affairs ; : 1.74 
Time Read Newspaper 
Time Watched TV News 
Time Listened to Radio 
Watch Popular TV Show ; j -9.61*** 
Watch Sports on TV ‘ 0.58 
Watch CNN, SKY, etc. : -0.87 
France Dummy -0.12 
Canada Dummy -14.70*** 
Germany Dummy 
United States Dummy ‘ -18.32*** 


S.E.E. = 1.24 


(N = 5541) 


Key: =p=ns. *=p= .05 **=p=.01 *** =p = .001 


SOURCE: Pooled Jimes Mirror "Media Monitoring Study" polls in Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany, and the United States, January, 1994. 
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Notes 


1. The information questions plumbed only knowledge of the U.N.. and the timing of the U.S. survey--March, 1989- 
may have put Americans at a disadvantage relative to other countries where polling was done in the midst of the Persian 
Gulf crisis, which featured a strong U.N. presence. 


2. Polling in the former West Germany was done during the third week of January. Although the "Media Monitoring" 
Study included polls from Italy, Spain, and Mexico, we included just the five countries mentioned above. The British 
poll covered all regions except Northern Ireland, and was done face-to-face by Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd.; the 
Canadian poll was conducted over the telephone by Environics Research Group Ltd. of Toronto; the French poll was 
done face-to-face under the supervision of Liberation; the German poll, which included the former German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic, was conducted face-to-face by the Emnid-Institut in Bielefeld: and Princeton Survey 
Research Associates conducted the U.S. poll by telephone. The polls in Britain, Canada, and the U.S. were done with 
adults 18 years old or older, while those in France and Germany included individuals 15 years old or older. The data 
were released directly to us by the Times Mirror Center for The People & The Press. We are indebted to Ms. Carol 
Bowman, Director of Research at the Center. Naturally, we are responsible for all analyses and interpretations. 


3. The five items vary in difficulty within and between the countries. In France, for example, the items range in 
difficulty from .07 (knowledge that North Korea was threatening to leave the international nuclear accord) to .60 
(knowledge that Yeltsin was the Russian president), and average .41. In Germany, item difficulty ranged from .48 
(North Korea) to .94 (Yeltsin), and the average is .72, the best performance, as we shall discuss below. The range in 
Britain was from .11 (North Korea) to .65 (Yeltsin), and the average was .41. The Canadians ranged from .12 (Korea) 
to .59 (Yeltsin), and averaged .38. Finally, in the United States, the items ranged from .15 (Boutros Ghali) to .53 
(Yeltsin), and averaged .34--the poorest performance. The five items also vary within and between countries in 
discriminatory power. Although test theorists recommend comparing performance of the top and bottom 27% of test 
scorers, variations in performance on the five items forced us to deviate slightly from the idea (details will be provided 
on request). In the interests of brevity, we concentrate on inter-country averages. The lowest average discriminatory 
power was in Germany (.57), while the highest occurred in Britain and Canada (tied at .86). Average discriminatory 
power in France was nearly the same as Britain and Canada (.84), while that in the U.S. was somewhat lower (.75), but 
still higher than in Germany. 


4. In the U.S., for example, the Kuder-Richardson KR20 coefficient, which is equivalent to Cronbach’s coefficient alpha 
when al! items in a scale are dichotomies, is .75. In France, the KR20 coefficient is .74. KR20 is .73 in Canada, .70 
in Britain, and .67 in Germany. In other words, the average inter-item correlation ranges from approximately .3 to about 
.4 in each of the five countries (Zeller and Carmines 1980). 


5. Communications researchers have also recognized the importance of old knowledge in processing information received 
through media channels. The "knowledge-gap" hypothesis asserts, in essence, that those who were already informed 
about a topic wil] assimilate and retain more new information from the mass media than the poorly informed (Donohue, 
Tichenor, and Olien 1975; Olien, Donohue, and Tichenor 1983; Tichenor, Donohue, and Olien 1970). 


6. The literature on the mass media’s impact on public opinion is too vast to cite fully. For good reviews from a 
political science perspective, see Graber (1991, 1993a, b), and Ranney (1990). Good compendia, although sometimes 
slightly dated, are Nimmo and Sanders, eds. (1981); Swanson and Nimmo, eds. (1990), and Rothman, ed. (1992). 


7. Although Neuman’s study dealt with popular entertainment programs, his depiction of a passive, almost mindless 
quality of viewing also characterizes large slices of the newscast audience. 


8. The public service tradition takes very seriously the media’s responsibility to inform citizens about politics. 


9. Palmer and Sorbets (1992, 73) note that broadcast coverage of news "has long been highly politicized in France." 
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10. Smith and Wertman (1992, 194) also found in two polls conducted in 1987 that Germans were more likely that the 
British and French to rely on newspapers as their primary source of information about arms contro! and international 
affairs. Germans were also less likely to rely on TV. The French were most likely to say they relied on radio. 


11. Although the process of becoming informed is reciprocal (Bennett 1995: Luskin 1990), there are too few redundant 
variables on the Times Mirror polls to construct the instrumental variables needed for two-stage least squares regression, 
which is the preferred statistical procedure for estimating recursive multivariate models. Although it makes some 
stringent demands on the data, OLS regression is sufficient robust to use even when some of the model’s key assumptions 
are violated (see Cohen and Cohen 1983). 


12. We estimated two OLS regression models for Germany, one with the general political interest variables included-- 
shown in Table 4--and a second without it. Although the two models looked essentially the same, explanatory power 
in the second sagged to an adjusted R* of .23. Most of the slack created by absence of the general political interest 
variable was picked up by attention paid to foreign affairs and heed paid to domestic issues. 


13. The generic item read as follows: "Now I will read a list of some stories covered by news organizations this past 
month. As I read each item, tel] me if you happened to follow this news story very closely, fairly closely, not too 
closely, or not at all closely." Three foreign affairs stories were included on each poll: “the civil war in Bosnia," 
“political and business corruption in Italy," and "the Russian elections." There were at least two questions asking for 
attention paid to news accounts of domestic issues. One, asking about heed paid to news stories about the national 
economy, was asked on every poll. A second item varied from country to country. In Canada, for example, it dealt 
with recently held national elections. In Britain, the item focused on recent attempts to achieve peace in Northern 
Ireland. The U.S. item asked about the Clinton Administration’s health care proposal. The German question dealt with 
the AIDS scandal in that country. The French item asked about the Villemin case, a very famous trial in France. 


14. The Attention to International Affairs Index could range from 3 to 12. The Germans had the highest mean score, 
7.04, compared with an average of 6.82 in France, 6.43 in Canada, and 6.23 in the U.S., and 6.20 in Britain. The 
Attention to Domestic Issues Index ranged from 2 to 8. The Canadians had the highest mean score, 6.28, followed by 
the Americans (6.21), the Germans and Britons (tied at 5.98/5.97), and the French (5.57). 


15. The flaw in the assumption is apparent: the amount of time a person has to spend following media accounts of the 
news may vary from day to day. Or a major event may rivet even the normally indifferent to their chairs, reading 
newspapers, watching TV, and/or listening to the radio. We believe, nonetheless. that the indicators of time provide 
a flavor of typical news habits. They are certainly an improvement over a dichotomous--yes or no--item asking if the 
respondent had read a newspaper, watched a broadcast, or listened to the radio (Culbertson and Stempel 1986). 


16. Each item was coded from 0 (no time) to 7 (one hour or more). The Germans reported spending more time reading 
a newspaper (mean = 3.72), followed by the Britons (3.07), the Canadians (2.63), the Americans (2.59), and the French 
(1.98). Americans spent the most time watching TV newscasts (mean = 4.40). The Canadians were second in watching 
the news on television (4.25), followed by the British (4.10), the French (3.81), and the Germans (3.35). Canadians 
reported spending more time listening to news on radio (mean = 2.72), followed by the Americans (2.26), the Germans 
(2.09), the British (1.93), and the French (1.83). 


17. We do not hypothesize that frequent watching of entertainment television contributes to ignorance of foreign affairs. 
Rather, citizens who are habitually indifferent to, and therefore ignorant of, public affairs tend also be to more involved 
in popular television than so-called "political junkies." In short, reports of involvement in popular television culture are 
probably surrogates for life-styles that carry over into awareness of and knowledge about public affairs. These life-style 
effects are not fully captured by variables tapping political interest per se, but may be indicated by reports of dependence 
on entertainment and sports shows. 


18. Forced entry of all predictors was used, as was listwise deletion of missing data. 
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19. The reference is to "uses and gratifications" theory, which calls attention to the reasons people have for following 
media accounts of public affairs (see Rosengren, Wenner, and Palmgreen, eds. 1985). 


20. Since there was no language/race/region variable in Britain and France. that item is not included in the equation 
displayed in Table 5. 


21. The respective national shares of GDP involved in these international activities were: Germany 37.2%, Britain 
30.5%, Canada 29.8%, France 28.3%, and the United States 15.0%. The data were calculated from information in the 


1994 edition of The OECD in Figures. 
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Introduction 


The Scottish Green Party is not a major player in Scottish politics. In 
its relatively short history the party has never experienced major electoral 
success and the party currently struggles to register in opinion poll ratings. 
These problems have been compounded by an unstable membership base; the 
Scottish Greens have only 500 members!. This is not to say that the 
evironmental movement in Scotland is defunct. Environmental pressure 
groups have experienced fluctuations in membership but they have 
established themselves as permanent players in Scotland's political system, 
both in terms of level of support and in contribution to the policy process. 
Furthermore, a recent rise in radical protest activity, particularly in the 
form of anti-roads protests, has brought environmental issues to prominence 
once again. The central objective of this paper is to explain the development 
of green politics in Scotland. Why does the Scottish Green Party appear to 
be in a terminable state when environmental pressure groups and single issue 
campaigns are able to capitalise on the environmental concerns of the 
Scottish public? The paper begins with a review of Scotland's environmental 
movement, followed by an in-depth look at the fortunes of the Scottish Green 
Party, ending with an analysis of the reasons behind the development of 
green politics in Scotland. 


The History of the Green Movement in Scotland 


The environmental movement in Scotland has a lengthy history. The 
roots of the movement can be traced back to the end of the 18th century and 
beginning of the 19th century. The environmental consequences of 
industrial, agricultural and scientific development combined to create a 
concern for the protection of the environment. One review of the green 
movement in Scotland dates its origins to the period 1830 to 1914 
(McDowell 1993: 221). Some of Scotland's most long-standing 
environmental groups were formed during this period: Scottish Rights of 
Way Society 1845; Scottish Society for the Protection of Cruelty to Animals; 
Animal Concern Scotland 1878; Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
1889. 


1 Membership figures from the Scottish Green Party. 


While some influential green groups were formed in the early part of 
the 20th century, such as the National Trust for Scotland in 1931, the 
modern environmental movement did not really begin until the 1960s. As in 
the rest of the U.K., from the 1960s onwards there was an unprecedented 
rise in interest in environmental issues, partly prompted by a rise in 
scientific evidence warning of population increase and depletion of the 
earth's natural resources (Carson 1962; Meadows et al 1972). These 
developments coincided with an increase in environmental legislation and a 
rise in the activity of environmental groups. Some of Scotland's more 
modern environmental organisations include the Scottish Wildlife Trust 
1964; Scottish Civic Trust 1967; Scottish Campaign to Resist the Atomic 
Menace (SCRAM) 1975; Friends of the Earth Scotland 1978 and the Scottish 
Green Party 1979. Viewed in this context the creation of the Green Party in 
Scotland can be seen as a rather late development in the history of Scotland's 
environmental movement. 


In the 1970s the Scottish environmental movement took on some 
distinctive characteristics. The first of these involved the upsurge of a series 


of anti-nuclear groups, the most prominent probably being SCRAM in 1975, 
formed in opposition to the construction of the Torness nuclear power 
station 30 miles from Edinburgh. This group was distinctive in terms of the 
protest tactics it employed, direct action protest. One SCRAM protest 
against site clearance in 1978 involved 400 demonstrators, 38 of whom were 
arrested and charged with breach of the peace (McDowell 1993: 235). A 
series of other anti-nuclear groups followed the formation of SCRAM. 
These included the Highland Anti-Nuclear Group (HANG) 1977; Society for 
the Control of Troublesome and Toxic Industrial Emissions (SCOTTIE) 
1983; Shetland Against Dounreay Expansion 1985; Scotland Against Nuclear 
Dumping 1987. 


Another noteworthy characteristic of the 1970s was the arrival of 
Friends of the Earth Scotland (1978). An independent member of Friends of 
the Earth International, this organisation was highly professional in its 
approach towards the media. Friends of the Earth throughout the U.K. 
became well known for organising vigorous, media-orientated stunts which 
attracted much publicity to their campaigns (Lowe and Goyder 1992). FoE's 
direct action tactics presented a challenge to the more traditional types of 


environmental campaigning. However Friends of the Earth Scotland, as in 
the rest of the U.K., has undergone a change in tactics and methods. It has 
become less confrontational and more conservative, becoming part of the 
traditional environmental lobby which attempts to advise and persuade 
influential agencies rather than publicly criticising government policy. 


The 1980s were interesting times for the environmental movement in 
Scotland. By the end of the decade public awareness of environmental 
problems had reached an all time high, as had media interest in the issue2. 
This 'greening' process had an effect on most aspects of Scottish life, from 
consumer habits to the greening of party politics. There was a 
corresponding rise in environmental groups and organisations dealing with a 
whole range of issues, from animal welfare to urban planning (Scottish 
Environmental Handbook 1990). While public interest in environmental 
issues was on the incline, direct action tactics employed by the environmental 
movement declined. Groups which had represented a radical edge began to 
turn into respectable, advisory organisations. Friends of the Earth Scotland 
has already been mentioned. SCRAM is another example. This group no 
longer participates in radical demonstrations, but prefers to provide 
information to the public, local authorities and politicians on all aspects of 
nuclear power and safe energy (McDowell 1993: 262). 


The moderate nature of environmental groups at the British level has 
also been noted (McCormick 1991; Riidig 1994). Environmental groups in 
Britain are not well known for their radicalism. Instead of challenging the 
system out-right they have attempted to play safe by working within the 
British system and making moderate, sensible demands. This in part is due 
to the nature of the very centralised political system which tends to neutralise 
the demands of pressure groups by involving them in the consultation 
process. By offering the prize of consultation the policy process provides an 
incentive for groups to behave in a non-confrontational and responsible 
manner. Because of the very closed, unitary style of government in Britain, 
the alternative routes for environmental groups tend to be integrated 
negotiation or total exclusion and marginalisation. Environmental groups in 
Britain have on the whole taken the bait of consultation when offered and 
have thus developed a reputation for moderation and pragmatism. Riidig 
refers to this phenomenon as ‘reform environmentalism’ (1994:2). While 


2For an analysis of these developments at the British level see Riidig et al 1993. 
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Scottish environmental groups work within the Scottish political system and 
deal mainly with the Scottish Office, the incentives for moderation remain. 
The prize of consultation is not likely to be offered to groups who make a 
nuisance of themselves by openly confronting government policy. Of 
course, groups who remain on the outside of this consultation process do not 
face the same constraints on their behaviour, but nor do they benefit rom a 
direct route to decision-making. Thus, the dominant form of environmental 
group activity remains rather conservative. 


This is true of the Scottish Green Party also, although for very 
different reasons. By definition, the main objective of any political party is 
to win votes in elections. Electoral competition places constraints on the 
behaviour of a party. Any activities characterised by the electorate as 
controversial may lose a party votes. These issues are particularly relevant 
in green parties. While they face the pressures of electoral competition 
(media-friendly, responsible behaviour) they also have an obligation to 
represent their ideological principles, which challenge the very nature of the 
economic and political system. Kitschelt (1989) refers to this dilemma as the 
struggle between electoral competition and constituency representation. The 
Scottish Green Party has been less troubled by this dilemma than their U.K. 
counterparts. They have resisted traditional forms of party organisation 
more effectively and they have often advocated non-violent civil 
disobedience as a legitimate form of protest (Cramb 1992). Nevertheless, 
any political party competing in an election will feel the pressure to be 
moderate and responsible, and the Scottish Greens are no different in this 
respect. 


Based a series of interviews with environmental activists, McDowell 
summarises the main characteristics of the modern green movement in 
Scotland: 


Greater Awareness of Environmental Issues 
Improved Technology/ Communication 

. Growth and Diversity of the Movement 

. Greater Acceptance of Importance of Environmetal Issues 
Greater Expertise and Professionalism in the Movement 
Greater Sense of Mutual Co-operation in the Movement 
A Growing Legislative Framework for the Environment 


2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
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8. A Rise in Environmental Education 


(McDowell 1993: p.239-240) 


According to this interpretation the green groups which make up the 
environmental movement in Scotland now benefit from a relatively receptive 
population, a sophisticated communication network, a high level of expertise 
and professionalism and access to environmental decision-making processes. 
The image being forwarded here is of a relatively content network of 
organisations who believe they can make a useful contribution to 
environmental policy in Scotland. It would appear that any shades of 
radicalism within the Scottish environmental movement have been replaced 
by pragmatic professionalism. 


However, there are some indications that environmentalism in 
Scotland in the 1990s has taken on a more radical hue. Recent media reports 
in Scotland give the definite impression that there has been a rise in 
grassroots environmental direct action. Much of this activity has involved 
the group Earth First, originally formed in the U.S.A.. Earth First has been 
involved in protests against road building throughout Britain, such as 
Twyford Down and the M11. They have been actively protesting in Scotland 
since the beginning of 1994. These protests have included occupation and 
disruption of a conference on superquarrying in the Highlands, protests 
against Hunterston nuclear power station, and the headquarters of Scottish 
Nuclear in East Kilbride. The non violent direct action (NVDA) employed 
by this group has received consistent and mainly positive media coverage. 
The main priority of this group has been stopping the M77 Glasgow to Ayr 
road. 


A new motorway is currently being built through South West 
Glasgow which has become known as the Ayr Road Route, or M77 
extension. The road was planned 20 years ago by Strathclyde Regional 
Council but the Scottish Office only recently offered the necessary funds to 
restart the project. Since last Autumn (1994) and the start of work in 
sensitive areas on the out-skirsts of Glasgow a widespread campaign has 
developed against the building of the road. A number of green groups have 
been involved in this campaign. As well as Glasgow Earth First (GEF), the 
Scottish Wildlife Trust, Friends of the Earth Scotland; the Railway 
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Development Society; Glasgow for People (formed specifically to campaign 
against the construction of motorways in the city); World Wide Fund for 
Nature, and the Scottish Green Party have all publicly supported the 
campaign. Allan Stewart, former Scottish Office minister, described the 
campaigners as "a vociferous minority, just a rabble" (Green Network News, 
May 1994: 1). 


Much debate has centred on the background of the grass-roots 
activists who have participated in on-the-ground protests against the building 
of the new road. In 1994 anti-road protesters set up camp in Pollock Park, 
in an area of woodland due to be destroyed by the motorway extension. This 
camp has been termed the Pollock Free State. Beyond these facts little is 
known about the background or motivations of the protesters3. Media 
coverage of events indicates that there were about 40 hard-core activists 
living at the camp at the height of the protests. However, uncertainty 
surrounds the complexion of the group. Allan Stewart made the claim that 
the protesters were ‘professional agitators’ who travel from one site of 
protest to another, rather than members of the local community. Personal 
observation of the camp indicates that the long term, grass roots activists 
come mainly from the Earth First group, but they also include local residents 
directly effected by the building of the road. The involvement of most other 
green groups, including the Scottish Green Party has mostly been in the form 
of back-up support such as the delivery of food parcels and public statements 
of support. 


Although many questions remain to be answered about campaigns like 
the M77 protest, what we can be sure of is the radical nature of the tactics 
employed by such groups. Grass-roots campaigners have shown a 
willingness to confront authority at various levels, sometimes pushing the 
concept of Non-Violent Direct Action (NVDA) to its limit. For instance, the 
M77 protesters have been involved in mass demonstrations; the have 
disrupted regional council meetings; they have physically prevented the 
felling of trees by the Wimpey construction firm by chaining themselves to 
the trees; and many of the protesters have been arrested and charged by the 
police. Similar, if less violent, tactics have been used by groups protesting 
against nuclear power plants and the super quarry in the Highlands. 


3The author is currently beginning a research project on the background of the 
M77 protesters. 


It is too early to conclude that the environmental movement in 
Scotland is under-going some kind of 'radicalisation’. Although there are 
some signs of the return of direct action, the only conclusion we can safely 
make is that the movement in Scotland is very diverse in terms of objectives, 
levels of influence and tactics employed. The growth of the environmental 
movement has resulted in a plethora of groups competing for resources, 
membership, media attention and access to policy makers. Overall, the 
modern environmental movement in Scotland is characterised by diversity 
and fragmentation. 


Membership of Environmental Pressure Groups 


One measure of the strength of environmentalism is the membership 
of green groups. In the U.K. as a whole, environmental groups reported a 
sharp rise in their membership levels at the end of the 1980s, followed by a 
decline in membership and income subsequent to 1990 (McCormick 1991: 
152; Riidig et al 1993: 17; Young 1993: 17). Table 1 gives an indication of 
how well environmental pressure groups are doing in Scotland at the present 
time. The membership of the Scottish Green Party will be dealt with in the 
next section. 


These results confirm that higher levels of support exist for ‘heritage’ 
organisations like the National Trust for Scotland compared with wildlife 
and environmental organisations in Scotland (Scottish Environmental 
Handbook 1990: 3). The National Trust for Scotland has the largest number 
of members, reflecting the level of U.K. membership as a whole. The 
National Trust has more members than any other environmental group in 
Britain. However, it is important to note that ‘membership’ of the National 
Trust may include supporters who join because of the selective benefits on 
offer (reduced entry rates at National Trust properties) rather than because 
of a commitment to environmentalism. For all the other groups the figures 
quoted are proper payed-up members of the organisations who receive 
membership cards and other benefits. 
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Table 1. Membership of Scottish Environmental Groups 19954 


Environmental Group Number of Scottish members 


National Trust For Scotland 229, 098 


Royal Society for the Protection of 50, 600 
Birds (RSPB) 


Worldwide Fund for Nature (WWF) 12, 000 
Scotland 


Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 


Friends of the Earth Scotland 2, 500 


SCRAM 1, 000 


There is evidence of a decline in membership of some green groups in 
Scotland. WWE in Scotland reported a particularly sharp fall in its 
membership (from 25, 000 to 12,000) since the end of the 1980s. Friends of 
the Earth Scotland and SCRAM also indicated that their membership was in 
decline. However, there are some signs that membership levels of Scottish 
environmental groups are beginning to recover. The RSPB reported an 
increase in members, and the National Trust for Scotland and SSPCA 
indicated that their membership levels had remained rather stable. 


The overall impression given by this brief look at the number of 
members in Scotland's environmental groups is that groups have experienced 
some fluctuation in membership numbers over the last few years but on the 
whole the numbers belonging to environmental pressure groups are still 
quite substantial. New organisations are continuously being formed in 
response to different issues, and members come and go, but the major 
environmental groups in Scotland appear to be in no real danger of losing 
the financial support of their fairly large memberships. 


4 Membershi figures from rou representatives. 
p g p p 
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The Development of the Scottish Green Party5 


The Green Party in Scotland developed rather more slowly than the 
party South of the border. While the origins of Green Party activity in 
England can be dated back to 1973 with the creation of ‘People’, Scottish 
Greens did not begin to mobilise until the end of the 1970s. In Scotland, the 
first Green Party election candidates stood in 1979 in Edinburgh, five years 
after Greens contested local elections in England (Lowe and Riidig 1986). 
Activists involved in the formation of the Scottish party felt that the 
environmental movement needed a strictly political wing to ensure that green 
issues were discussed at every election, be it local or national. At this time 
they had no clear expectations about how well they would perform in 
elections; they simply wanted the opportunity to challenge the positions of 
the other 'grey' parties in Scotland and to generally heighten the Scottish 
electorate's awareness of green issues. In the 1980s the party organisation in 
Scotland survived but did not prosper. Branch activities were concentrated 
in certain areas of Scotland, mainly in the big cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and in the far North. Membership climbed very slowly, from 100 
members in 1980 to around 300 in 1985, and electoral returns stayed 
stubbornly low (1-2%). The end of the 1980s brought a period of relative 
electoral success for the Scottish Green Party. The rise in environmental 
consciousness across Britain at this time led to a rise in all types of green 
behaviour, from recycling to voting green (Rudig et al 1993: 17) The high- 
point of electoral success for the Scottish Greens came in the 1989 European 
Elections when green candidates stood in all seven constituencies in Scotland. 
They received 115,000 votes, 7.2% of the total Scottish vote®, more than 
they had ever achieved in a national election, although not enough to win 
electoral representation under Britain's first-past-the-post electoral system. 
The three years between 1989 and 1991 was the Scottish Greens’ greatest 
period of success. In 1990 membership of the party in Scotland rose to a 
high of 1,250, branch organisations reached a peak of 36, and the party 
gained its formal independence from the U.K. party in September of that 


SMuch of this account is based on material gathered from interviews with Scottish 
Green Party activists. 


®6The Greens in Britain. overall received 14.9% of the total votes cast. 
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year’. In 1991 the party scored its greatest local election performance when 
Roger Winter was elected as regional councillor for the Scottish Green Party 
in Highland. 


The rise in the fortunes of the Greens in Scotland was matched by an 
ignominious decline. Roger Winter, the only green regional councillor in 
Scotland to date left the party. Electorally, the Scottish Greens never 
achieved any consistent success. Following the good electoral performance in 
the previous European Elections, the 1992 General Election result proved to 
be a disappointment for the Scottish Greens. They fielded 23 candidates and 
received just over 3% of the vote in the contested constituencies. This 
translated into 1.1% of the vote overall. While the issue of Scotland's 
constitutional future dominated the election, it is now felt by many Scottish 
Greens that the party caused itself major political embarrassment by using 
the U.K. Green Party's party political broadcast. The party experienced a 
corresponding decline in membership levels and activity rates, reaching a 
real low-point in 1993. From 1,250 members in 1990, membership fell to 
225 within two years and most party branches ceased activity. The 1992 
General Election had had a devastating effect on Scottish Green activists and 
not only because the Party itself had such a poor result. The fact that Labour 
lost meant that all hope of a Scottish Parliament went with it and this hope 
had been a major motivation for Green Party activists. 


1994 was labelled 'Year Zero’ by the Scottish Greens, based on the 
hope that the Party had reached its lowest point and could go on to recover. 
In the 1994 European Elections the Party was able to offer a full slate of 
candidates, in all eight constituencies, but only due to financial assistance 
from the U.K. Greens. The results of the 1994 European Elections are 
displayed in Table 2. They were obviously very disappointing for the 
Greens in Scotland, having achieved over 7% of the vote in 1989. The 
failure of the Party was compounded by the fact that their performance was 
poor relative to the other regions of Britain (Table 3). 


7There are now two Green Parties operating in the U.K..: the Scottish Green Party 
and the Green party of England, Wales and Northern Ireland. For reasons of 
simplicity, in this paper I will refer to the latter as the U.K. Greens. 
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Table 2. Results of the Elections to the European Parliament 1994 


Share of Vote (%) Seats (%) 
Conservative 14.5 0 
Labour 42.5 75 
Liberal Democrat 7.2 
SNP 


Green 


Table 3. Green Votes in the Nations of Britain® 


Number of Seats Share of Vote (%) 
(%) 


England 3.5 
Scotland 
Wales 2.0 
Britain 84 3.2 0 


The Greens throughout the U.K. suffered from a collapse in their 
European Election vote but the Scottish Greens were the least successful of 
all?. No wonder that the Party was demoralised. At a very poorly attended 
1994 annual Autumn conference they debated the idea of withdrawing from 
the next General Election. It was suggested that the Greens in Scotland faced 
a hopeless fight under the current electoral system and that to fight and lose 


8 Figures are taken from Wilder 1994: 83. 


9 The Green Group in the European Parliament received 4.3% of the total 
European vote and 23 seats, or 4.1% of the seats (Corbett 1994: 78). 
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so badly again would actually harm the development of party by leading to 
another hemorrhaging of members. Some Greens suggested that refusing to 
fight the next General Election could be seen as a matter of principle, a 
protest against the electoral system and lack of devolved power in Scotland. 


1995 has brought a small recovery in the membership of the Scottish 
Greens, to approximately 500, but the electoral fortunes of the party have 
not improved greatly. In the 1995 Scottish Unitary Authority Elections the 
Scottish Green Party put forward 22 candidates. One Green candidate did 
poll more than 10% of the vote, but this was in a constituency with only two 
candidates (North Fort William and Inverlochy). The Greens point out that 
they attracted 4.8% of the vote in the constituencies they contested, certainly 
an improvement on the European Election result!®. In a recent by-election 
in Perth and Kinross the Scottish Greens again achieved 5% of the votes cast 
although they finished behind the Monster Raving Loony Party. Currently, 
the party still only has a few hundred members and it barely registers at all 
in public opinion polls. A comparison with Scotland's other political parties 
highlights just how difficult the competition of electoral politics is for the 
Greens in Scotland (table 4). 


Table 4. Standing of the Parties in Scotland: Election results 
1992, 1994 and voting intention 1995'! 


1992 GE 1994 EE NOP August 95 
% of vote % of vote % 


Conservative 14.5 
Labour 42.5 
Liberal Democrat 7.2 
SNP 


Green 1.5 


10 The U.K Green Party managed to win 22 council seats. 
'INOP poll for the Sunday Times Scotland, 27 August 1995 
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On the whole, the fluctuating development of the Scottish Green Party 
reflects that of the U.K. party (Riidig et al 1993). Nevertheless, the U.K 
party has experienced a greater level of success. Indeed, while the Greens at 
the U.K. level have experienced a genuine taste of electoral success, the 
Scottish Greens have not. It would appear that the Greens have made less of 
an impact in Scotland than England. At the moment it certainly seems that 
the Scottish Greens are not in a position to threaten the other parties. 
Despite the Scottish Party's failure to make any major electoral impact the 
activists who remain in Scotland have taken the decision to go on fighting 
elections. The hard core remain motivated, taking heart from the fact that 
membership is rising slightly. They also point out that it is unwise to 
measure the success of any green party by focusing on electoral 
performance. Instead, they argue that the existence of the Scottish Green 
Party is justified by the radical nature of its agenda. Party activists believe 
that the party is the only organisation in Scotland promoting a truly radical 
ecological philosophy, based on decentralised green economics. This is 
where we see the major divergence between green pressure groups and a 
green political party. While pressure groups aim to reform the current 
system the party challenges the very nature of the system (Dobson 1990). 


Links Between the Scottish Green Party and 
Environmental Groups 


Historically, in Britain environmental groups and parties developed 
quite separately (Rootes 1995: 80). This contrasts with the relationship 
between green groups and green parties in many other European countries, 
for instance Germany, where the party and pressure groups have tended to 
work together, both having evolved from the New Left social movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s (Frankland and Shoonmaker 1992). 


Available evidence does point to a link between the Scottish Green 
Party and other green organisations in Scotland, certainly in terms of the 
people who become members of these organisations. A membership study of 
Scottish Green Party members conducted in 1990!2 indicates a large degree 


12 This survey coincided with a survey of Greens in the U.K. All Scottish party 
members were sent a questionnaire in December 1990. A total of 504 were 
returned, a net response of 51%. For some of the results see Riidig et al 1991. 
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of overlap between membership of the party and environmental groups 
(Table 6). 


Table 5. Scottish Green Party Members 1990 With Experience in 
Environmental Groups! 3 
% 


Friends of the Earth Scotland 49 
Greenpeace 58 
National Trust for Scotland 35 
RSPB 

WWE 

RSPCA 

Local amenity/conservation group 


Other environmental groups 
N=509 


These findings clearly suggest that in 1990 Scottish party members 
had a great deal of experience in environmental pressure groups. In 
addition, 47% of members indicated that they were or had been members of 
CND, and 31% of Amnesty International. It appears that the people involved 
with the party in 1990 made a significant contribution to the environmental 
movement as a whole in Scotland. 


More recent evidence on environmental activists in Scotland supports 
the suggestion that environmental groups function independently of the 
party. McDowell's study of the movement in 1993 reveals that very few of 
Scotland's main environmental groups have direct contact with the green 
political party. When asked about contacts with other green organisations 
the groups in McDowell's study most often cited other environmental groups 
with mutual interests. According to this assessment the Scottish Green Party 


\3The question asked: "Are you or have you ever been a member of any of the 
following environmental groups?". 


has minimal contact with other environmental groups (McDowell 1993: 
259). 


Observational analysis of the anti-roads protests in Glasgow support 
these conclusions. While some Glasgow Green Party activists have taken 
part in the M77 protests and have visited the Pollock Free State camp with 
supplies of food parcels, the issue has been dominated by other groups. 
While the media has taken much interest in the M77 debate, there has been 
very little coverage of the Green Party's response to developments. Of 
course it is very difficult to determine if this is because of lack of Green 
Party involvement or lack of media exposure. 


In conclusion, although there are some examples of recent campaigns 
in which the party has been involved with a number of groups, for instance 
the current Campaign for Traffic Reduction which has involved the Scottish 
Greens, FoE Scotland, and Earth First, on the whole the major 
environmental issues in Scotland are being highlighted by the environmental 
groups rather than the party. Whether it concerns road-building or the 
future of Scotland's water industry it is the environmental groups like Earth 
First and FoE that appear to be campaigning most effectively. Certainly in 
terms of media coverage, we have to conclude that environmental groups 
dominate, while the party finds itself rather marginalised. 


Explaining the Development of Green Politics in 
Scotland 


If we took the development of Scotland's green party as measurement 
of strength of environmentalism we would be forced to conclude that green 
politics in Scotland is essentially irrelevant. However such a conclusion 
could not be further from the truth. Environmental groups continue to 
promote environmental issues quite successfully. But why, exactly, has the 
Green Party in Scotland performed so poorly? Why has the party been so 
convincingly out-done both by the other political parties and the other green 
organisations in Scotland? 


One analysis of the success or failure of European green parties 
highlights the importance of political opportunity structures (Kitschelt 1989). 
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Kitschelt argues that a political opportunity structure (P.O.S.) is made up of 
structural factors (changing value systems), institutional factors (electoral 
systems) and precipitating conditions (such as the nuclear issue in the 1970s 
and 1980s). He notes the importance of the behaviour of political parties, 
noting that the rightward shift of socialist and social democratic parties in 
Europe left 'space' for green parties to fill. Rootes (1995) identifies three 
main factors which have been used to explain the development of green 
parties in Europe. These are environmental consciousness, the opportunities 
and constraints.imposed by institutional arrangements and the balance of 
political competition (Rootes 1995: 232). In an attempt to explain the 
fortunes of the Scottish Greens I will assess the relevance of these factors to 
the Scottish case. 


Public opinion and the environment: 


The rise of British environmental consciousness during the 1980s has 
been well documented (Yearley 1991; Bennie and Riidig 1993; Riidig et al 
1993). This has resulted in a rise in general awareness of issues like the 
greenhouse effect and the threat to the ozone layer. Riidig's (1995) cross- 
nation analysis of public opinion and global warming reveals that between 
1989 and 1993 residents of the U.K. showed a high level of understanding of 
global warming. In 1989 more than 50% of U.K respondents were able to 
‘discuss the greenhouse effect’, more than in any of the other European 
countries (Riidig 1995: 7). Despite a high level of understanding and above 
average level of concern over global warming in the U.K., respondents were 
less likely to support measures such as an energy tax which would directly 
restrict financial independence of the individual. Furthermore, Riidig 
provides evidence of a decline in public concern between 1989 and 1993, a 
drop which was particularly pronounced in the U.K. (1995: 10). This 
decline in salience of environmental issues is supported by British public 
opinion poll findings (Riidig 1993: 15). By the time of the 1992 General 
Election environmental issues had disappeared almost completely from the 
political agenda (Carter 1992). 


In Scotland attitudes appear to have followed a similar path. A 1991 
study of attitudes towards environmental issues in Scotland commissioned by 
the Scottish Office Environment Department provides evidence that these 
issues had emerged as important (Wilkinson and Waterton 1991). According 
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to this survey, the Scottish public were most concerned about the pollution of 
rivers, lochs and seas and raw sewage put into the sea, followed by the 
quality of drinking water, nuclear waste and damage to the ozone layer 
(Wilkinson and Waterton 1991: 1). A comparison of Scottish attitudes with 
those in England and Wales in 1989 revealed broadly similar attitudes, the 
top two issues of concern being identical, but Scottish respondents indicated 
that they were more likely to ‘act green' by using ozone friendly aerosols, 
picking up litter and so on (Wilkinson and Waterton 1991: 69). 


In Scotland, as in the rest of the U.K., by the time of the 1992 
General Election these concerns had been overtaken by traditional economic 
issues. The economic recession changed the political agenda, with debate 
focusing on the traditional concerns of unemployment, interest rates and so 
on. One other issue made the election campaign in Scotland distinctive - 
Scotland's constitutional future. In the months running up to the election, 
victory for Labour seemed a likely prospect and with this went Labour's 
promise of constitutional reform. The passionate debate on Scotland's future 
was one more issue which ensured that environmental matters were pushed 
to the side-lines. 


Nevertheless, the rapid rise in support for green issues at the end of 
the 1980s does seem to have had a lasting impact.on public attitudes. Recent 
analysis of attitudes throughout Britain reveals that environmental concern is 
still widespread (Witherspoon 1994). The level of awareness and 
understanding of environmental issues is still high, although this tends to 
translate into a rather shallow attachment to green policies which involve 
regulation or taxation (Witherspoon 1994: 135). The rather shallow 
attachment to green issues might help explain why green pressure groups are 
so popular. 


Although more research into Scottish public attitudes is needed it 
would appear that concern for environmental issues is not particularly low in 
Scotland. Fairly extensive media reports of environmental incidents keep 
environmental issues in the minds of Scottish people. These have included 
the recent controversy over the dumping of oil rigs at sea, the Braer disaster 
off the coast of the Shetland Isles, a recurring debate over the safety of 
Scotland's nuclear plants and the recent questioning of ‘car culture’. The 


poor performance of the Scottish Green Party cannot be explained away by a 
low level of environmental consciousness in Scotland. 


Institutional constraints: 


A more likely explanation for the disappointing performance of the 
Scottish Green Party is the 'first-past-the-post' electoral system which 
discriminates against small parties, especially small parties with low levels of 
widespread support. Under this system the Greens have found it impossible 
to achieve electoral representation at the national level (even with over 7% 
of the vote in 1989). And at the local level they have faired only marginally 
better, with the election of one regional councillor in 1990 but no district 
councillors whatsoever. The Greens themselves argue that they would 
perform better in elections if a system of proportional representation were 
used, their preference being for the Additional Member System (A.M.S.). 


The case of the Irish greens tends to support the claim that the 
Scottish Greens would benefit from a system of PR. The Green Party of the 
Republic of Ireland (Comhaontas Glas) experienced relatively consistent 


electoral success. From very small beginnings, and without any major 
electoral break-throughs (compared to the British 1989 boom) they have 
grown steadily in numbers and in political significance. Under the Single 
Transferable Vote system of election, greens have been in the Irish 
parliament for the last eight years and they also have a number of county 
councillors and urban district councillors. In the 1994 European Elections 
two green MEPs were elected in Ireland. 


In the light of the Irish success in the European Elections in 1994 
Scottish Green Party representatives argued that the electoral system was all 
that separated the two parties. It was argued that in terms of public support 
the Irish Greens had little more first preference support than the Scottish 
Greens but the STV electoral system gave the Irish Greens the advantage of 
being many people's second preference (McCabe 1994: p.1). Unfortunately 
for the Scottish Greens election data do not support these claims. In the 
Scottish Election Study of 199214 respondents were asked to name their 
second preference party; only 2% of Scottish respondents named the Greens. 


\4Directors of the study were Jack Brand and James Mitchell, Department of 
Government, University of Strathclyde. Scottish sample N=957. 
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When asked directly about their feelings for the Green Party in Scotland, 
21% of respondents said they were in favour of the party, and 28% said they 
were against them (44% neither in favour nor against). A little more 
promising for the Greens, 55% of Scottish Election Study respondents 
indicated that they were in favour of some form of proportional 
representation for Scotland. However, the low level of support for the 
Greens might lead to the conclusion that there is no guarantee the Greens 
would do well even under a system of proportional representation. 


That said, the majoritarian system of British election certainly does 
not help a small party like the Scottish Green Party. Nor do the Scottish 
Greens receive help of public funding. In national and European elections, 
parties in Britain are entitled to free distribution of a campaign address and 
radio and television broadcast time on the basis of strength in the outgoing 
Parliament and the number of constituencies being contested. Other than 
than this, there is no public funding of political parties. For a poor party 
like the Scottish Green Party the cost of contesting elections can be crippling. 


Finally, the closed, centralised nature of the policy process in 
Scotland, and Britain, which offers environmental groups the opportunity to 
contribute, has encouraged the splintering of the environmental movement. 
The Party tends to be ‘left out in the cold' without a great deal of support 
from environmental groups. On the whole, the Scottish Greens function 
within a rather inhospitable institutional structure. The factors considered so 
far apply to both the Scottish and U.K. green parties. However, the Greens 
in Scotland face some unique difficulties. 


Party competition: 


Two relevant points can be made about the party system in Scotland. 
The first is simply the number of serious contenders for election. Because of 
the strength of the nationalist party in Scotland (SNP), the Greens struggle to 
make an impact on what is effectively a four party system. There is no 
better illustration of this than the 1994 European Election result. The 
Scottish National Party received one third of all the votes cast, leaving little 
room for a small party like the Greens to make an impression. The U.K. 
Greens do not have to contend with this extra ‘nationalist dimension’, and 
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this fact alone probably explains why the U.K. Greens have consistently done 
better in elections. 


The second important point about party competition in Scotland is the 
apparent ‘greening’ of the political parties. All the major parties in Britain 
have become wise to the popularity of the environment (Robinson 1992). 
This is also evident in the Scottish arena. The Liberal Democrats advocate 
the phasing out of Scotland's nuclear power stations and the introduction of 
an energy tax, the Labour Party in Scotland promises a moratorium on road 
building and to stop the building of new nuclear power stations and the SNP 
have a well publicised policy of unilateral nuclear disarmament. Even the 
Conservatives have been forced to play their green card by stressing that 
they are the party of conservation. The Greens in Scotland function within a 
very competitive opportunity structure. Scotland's party system might prove 
to be the biggest obstacle.for the Greens. We can be sure that even if 
institutional factors were to be made more favourable, the Scottish Greens 
would still have a tough battle on their hands. Under current circumstances, 
the Scottish Greens face an uncertain future. 


Internal factors: 


Until this point, the analysis has focused on factors which the Greens 
themselves have very little control over. However, a full explanation of 
Green fortunes in Scotland requires more than an analysis of external 
factors. We must also look to internal factors. Although the Scottish Green 
Party has not experienced the same tensions as their English counterparts 
over the question of party structure and leadership, the Party in Scotland has 
not been without internal difficulties. The first of these involves the problem 
of inefficient organisation of party business. For a period (1990-1993) the 
Party's internal organisation was nothing short of shambolic. Mainly due to 
chronic under-funding, the party was unable to cope with the increase in 
membership in 1989/1990 and the recording of membership levels broke 
down. These chaotic tendencies meant that members simply drifted away. 


Strategically, the Green Party in Scotland has shown signs of political 
naivety. While strongly supporting the setting up a parliament in Scotland, 
the Greens proved rather difficult when negotiating with the other Scottish 
parties within the Scottish Constitutional Convention. The Scottish Green 


Party withdrew from the Convention in 1990 because of failure to agree on 
the principles of a multi-option referendum and a timetable for moving 
towards a system of proportional representation. However, in many respects 
the Scottish Green Party ‘shot itself in the foot' by withdrawing from the 
Convention because it left the party without a voice in the debate over 
Scotland's constitutional future. 


However, the Scottish Greens have learned some lessons from their 
years in Scotlands political wilderness. Recently they have shown signs of 
‘adapting to reality’. Organisationally, the Greens are getting themselves 
into shape again. As membership is slowly rising again the Party is 
reorganising its internal structure, around the eight European Constituencies. 
They see this as a pooling of resources and call it 'reorganising to meet 
reality’. 


In terms of strategy, the Party has recently focused its attention on a 
central theme - promoting a green democracy in Scotland.. To this end they 
are showing more signs of co-operating with other parties, building on their 
experiences in Dundee and Angus regional council where the Greens have 
worked quite effectively with the other parties, particularly on the issue of 
water services. This week the Scottish Green Party is to issue a press release 
announcing its return to the Scottish Constitutional Convention and the Party 
has stepped up its activities in support of a Scottish Parliament by 
participating in various different forums, such as the Scottish Civic 
Assembly, the Coalition for Scottish Democracy and the Vigil for a Scottish 
Parliament. There is a risk involved in promoting the Scottish Parliament 
too enthusiastically. Some Greens are worried that this will detract attention 
from other green policies, and what if a Scottish Parliament doesn't come 
about, or doesn't live up to expectations? Even if Labour deliver a Scottish 
Parliament the Greens will still face stiff competition from Scotland's other 
parties. It is far from certain that the Greens would prosper under such 
circumstances. 


Nevertheless, the Scottish Green Party does appear to be recovering 
from its low point of 1993. The campaign for a democratic green agenda 
appears to have pulled the party together and created a focus for its 
activities. Importantly, this provides a motivation for the party's activists, 
who after all are the party. 
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Conclusion 


The future of the green movement in Scotland appears relatively 
secure. Environmental pressure groups certainly remain popular. The most 
intriguing question is whether there is any future for the Green Party in 
Scotland. Present institutional structures do not favour the Scottish Greens. 
Nor does Scotland's highly competitive party system. The promotion of 
green policies by all the major parties in Scotland means that if institutional 
factors were made more favourable through electoral reform the Scottish 
Green Party would not necessarily perform a great deal better. 


There are also some compelling arguments in favour of the party's 
survival. The Scottish Greens are doing everything in their power to adapt 
to the real world. The Party is proving quite innovative in its attempts to 
remain a relevant part of the Scottish political scene, mainly by focusing its 
activities on promoting a green, democratic parliament for Scotland. In 
doing so it has recognised that it must co-operate with other groups and 
parties in Scotland, perhaps learning from the ‘pragmatic realism’ of the 
Greens in Wales who achieved their first taste of national electoral success 
through an alliance with Plaid Cymru. The modern campaign strategy of the 
Scottish Green Party has certainly boosted the morale of party activists as 
they are convinced that the Greens would succeed in a democratic Scottish 
parliament, elected under a new, proportional, electoral system. In the short 
term at least the future of the Scottish Green Party is assured. 
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Hemda Ben-Yehuda and Shmuel Sandler 


The Protracted Arab-Israeli conflict has been undergoing change.' The continuation of intercommunal Jewish- 


Palestinian strife, and interstate belligerence in the periphery of the Middle East concealed the modification processes that 


had been evolving at its core. The 1978 Israeli-Egyptian peace accords were the first signals of this trend, to be followed 
by the 1993 Declaration of Principles, the empowerment of the Palestinian Authority, and the intensive negotiations between 
Israel and Syria. Considering the intensity that had characterised the Arab-Israeli conflict fromits inception, it would be naive 
to expect immediate and full termination of the feud. Nevertheless, this study explores the inauguration of an international 
regime namely the adoption of rules and provisions governing the competition between the parties to the conflict.2 More 
specifically it focuses on 25 Arab-Israeli international crises and adresses the question: Do patterns of crisis behavior reveal 


modifications denoting the beginning of an organized security regime. 


In order to investigate this topic, the essay aims at three targets: (1) to detect changes in the international crisis 
attributes; (2) to identify changes in the structure and process of the Arab-Israeli conflict system; and (3) to link crisi 
attributes and changes in crisis behavior to the developments in the Arab-Israeli conflict system. The empirical data for this 
study will be drawn from the Middle East section of the International Crises Behavior (ICB) data set, beginning in 1947 - the 


inception of the protracted conflict - and continuing through the July 1993 “operation accountability,” crisis 1993. 


Theoretical Background 


For more than two decades, the theory of international relations has been caught up in the debate between the 
realist -- neo-realist schools, on the one hand, and the neo-liberal approach, on the other. To a large extent this debate 
concentrated on the role of power versus institutions in regulating conflict and cooperation in international politics. John 
Mearsheimer articulated the various opponents of realism --the liberal, collective security, and the critical schools -- within 


the group of international institutionalism. He defined Institutions as “a set of rules that stipulate the ways in which states 
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should cooperate and compete with each other. They prescribe acceptable forms of state behavior, and prescribe 
unacceptable kinds of behavior.’ (Mearsheimer, 1995: 8) This definition of international institutions is similar to Robert 
Jervis’ explanation of international or security regimes, as “principles, rules, and norms that permit nations tobe restrained 


in their behavior in the belief that others will reciprocate.” (Jervis, 1982: 357) In his critique of the opponents of realism 


and their false promise, Mearsheimer also pointed out that realism does not reject the notion that states interact through 


institutions. Assuming that states seek primarily security in an anarchical world, he suggested that international institutions 
“reflect state calculations of self-interest based primarily on the international distribution of power.” In this regard heis also 
close to Jervis’ realist oriented “set of conditions for forming a security regime.” Stephen Krasner defines an international 
regime as a situation in which international actors accept “sets of implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules and decision 
making procedures around which actors’ expectations converge in a given area of international relations.” While Jervis 
provided us with the concert of Europe as an example, Krasner used the “balance of power” system stating that “Kaplan's 
conception, in which equilibrium requires commitment to rules that constrain immediate, short-term power maximization 
(especially not destroying an essential actor), is a regime.’ Since both concepts, institutions and regimes, are usually 
identified in the literature with liberal approaches it is suggested in this article that when applied to a realist framework, 
institutions or regimes should be substituted with the concept of “organization of international security.”> This concept 


would especially be appropriate in “zones of turmoil” like the Middle East. (Singer and Wildawsky, 1993) 


What are the conditions that would induce a change from an anarchical world to one where an organization of 
security can take root? On the basis of security regimes literature with a realist bias we devised a four conditions framework. 
First, it cannot take place in a pure “zero sum game” situation, namely when the two parties to the conflict lack any common 
interests. Even though this mode of interaction is rare in its pure form in international relations, intense conflicts such as 
the cold war during its early years, or the Arab-Israel conflict through a long period of its duration, demonstrate that such 
a model can occur. Without the abandonment of the total conflict, there can be no chance for cooperation. International 
legitimacy is therefore a primary condition for any systemic stability. Relinquishment of goals such as threats to existence 


or politicide are a prerequisite for a process of transformation and the move away froma “zero-sum” game. (Kissinger, 1957) 


4 
The second condition for organization is related to the motivation of states to increase their gains. Even following 


transformation toa “mixed motive” relationship which is more commonin international politics, states are still faced with 
a security dilemma, as states cannot ignore relative gains. In the wake of an intense conflict, even though the actors’ gains 
are not necessarily at the expense of their competitors’, they nevertheless cannot limit the scope of their interests to absolute 
gains. Ina world in which states have huge incentives and norestraints to their taking advantage of other states, the ignoring 
a of rival's gains, may create a gap that could raise an existential threat; or by definition of the security dilemma, gains in 
one actor’s security may pose an existential threat toits rival. (Herz, 1957; Stein, 1985). Under such conditions the mechanism 
that can provide security against sudden relative gains isa lasting balance of power. Ina sub-system, like the Middle East,the 


balance of power might be managed by an extra regional great power. 


In such a competitive world, a third element that would reduce violence is a boost in the cost of war. When there 
is nothing to be gained from war, states will strive to create security arrangements that diminish the chances of war. This 
is essentially the rationale of deterrence and, particularly, nuclear deterrence. In the modern battlefield, even conventional 
wars may be so distructive so to make war unattractive, although there can undoubtedly, be no substitute for a nuclear 
deterrent. 

A fourth condition is concern of defection or “cheating.” The threat of one side endangering the other is cardinal 
in an international system in which the competing sides posses advanced military weapons. The ability of several states to 
gang up against one actor, or the possibility of abreakthrough in the military domain that would shatter the balance of power, 
is a central constraint to any form of cooperation. In a zero-sum game, the parties to the conflict are so suspicious of one 
another that the problem of cheating may induce preventive wars and sometimes even preemptive strikes. In the security 
dilemma situation, the fear of “cheating” will usually result in an intensive arms race that may also ultimately lead to war. 
Itis therefore an imperative that competition will be regulated by rules and procedures. The role of the great powers is again 


very important in this realm. 


A major linkage between stability and the use of force isa crisis between states. Hence, state behavior international 
crises was chosen as an indicator of a potential transition from a pure anarchical to a more stable order. The duration of 
the crisis is a period in which the dynamics of transition from normal range relations to violent interactions are excessively 


at work. 


The literature on International crisis is vast. It includes both theoretical concepts and empirical studies. ICB 


explores a large number of international crises (400+) which incorporate more than 800+ foreign policy crises world wide 


from 1918-1994. The analysis focuses on crisis attributes, the participating state actors and their characteristics, the regional 


and international system(s) in which a crisis occurs, and the role of third parties, namely, major powers and international 
organizations in crisis management. Moreover, each international crisis is examined through the lens of four phases: onset, 


escalation, de-escalation, impact, and their counterparts at the actor level -- pre-crisis, crisis, end-crisis, post-crisis. 
To clarify the core concepts (Brecher 1993: 3, 585): 


An international crisis denotes: 
1) a change in type and/or an increase in intensity of disruptive interactions between two or more states, with a 
heightened probability of military hostilities; that, in turn, 


2) destabilizes their relationship and challenges the structure of an international system. 


A foreign policy crisis derives from three interrelated perceptions that are generated by a hostile act, disruptive event or 


environmental change, perceptions of: 
1) threat to one or more basic values; 
2) finite time for response; and 


3) heightened probability of involvement in military hostilities 


before the challenge is overcome. 


An interstate crisis encompasses both “international crisis” and “foreign policy crisis”. Conceptually it is designed to 


integrate the two levels of analysis, that is, the system/interactor level and the state/actor level. 


ICB empirical studies include both case study oriented research and comparative analysis. In general, crisis 
literature, unlike many other fields of international relations, is characterized by well defined concepts, agreed upon 
definitions, rigorously specified models, explicitly stated hypotheses and tested generalizations. Yet some lacuna do exist. 


Crisis literature is not fully linked with conflict literature, especially regarding conflict regulation. An additional goal of this 
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paper is thus to begin to fill this gap. This study will attempt to provide a comparative analysis of crisis over a prolonged 


time period, while trying not to loose the importance of unique regional - issue characteristics. 


In doing so we must take into account that the Arab-Israeli dispute belongs to the category of protracted conflicts 
(PC). The term protracted conflict was introduced by Azar (1979, 1985) and Azar et al.(1978:50), andintegrated into the ICB 
project. According to ICB, it is a process of hostile interaction, not necessarily including sporadic warfare, which extends 
over long periods of time, and varies in frequency and intensity. While such conflicts may not exhibit overt violence, they 
linger on and have no distinguishable termination date. (Brecher,1993:4-8,72). The link between crisis theory, protracted 
conflict and conflict regulation lies in the dynamics of crisis evolution and magnitude. In our study we shall look for crisis 
indicators which match these preconditions and might therefore point to processes that have an impact on the regulation 


of the protracted Arab-Israeli conflict. 


A central assumption of crisis theory is the existence of a link between the crisis and an “incipient change within 
the structure of aninternational system.” The evolution of a crisis can be conceived, as Brecehr has done, as a process that 
will influence the structure of the conflict, or as it is done here, as an indicator of change. Like Brecher we will look for 
structural changes that will explain variations in crisis behavior. An international crisis, more than any other interstate 
occurrence, should divulge traces of change in the regular patterns of interactions. It is therefore, assumed that a 
comparative analysis of crises over extended periods of time should manifest whether patterns of conflict changed on both 


the systemic and the unit level. The discovery of such trends would also confirm that indeed a systemic change took place. 


International Crises in the Arab-Israel Protracted Conflict: Framework 


The purpose of this essay, as pointed out above is to detect the beginning of political accommodation in the Middle 


The protracted Arab-Israel conflict comprises no less than 25 crises presented in Table 1 Below. Together with the 
World War II and the Cold War, the Arab-Israel case is among the conflicts which entail the highest number of crises within 


a single ongoing dispute. 


East. 


Table 1: Crisis in the Arab-Israeli protracted conflict 1947-94 


TITLE 

Israel Independence 

Sinai Incursion 

Hula Drainage 

Quibya 

Gaza Raid / Czech Arms Deal 
Suez Nationalization - War 
Qalgilya 

Rottem 

Jordan Waters 

E] Samu 

Six Day War 

Karameh 

Beirut Airport 

War of Attrition 

Libyan Plane 

Israel Mobilization 
October - Yom Kippur War 
Entebbe Raid 

Syria Mobilization 

Litani Operation 

Iraq Nuclear Reactor 

Ai Biga Missiles | 

Lebanon War 

Al Biqa Missiles I] 
Operation Accountability 


Based on the ICB project we constructed a seven indicator index of Crisis Magnitude designed to measure the 


extent of change in Arab-Israeli crises attributes. These indicators serve as our basis for the illumination of changein crisis 


evolution as well as enable us to evaluate options for conflict regulation. 

Each variable in the index will be described for the entire 1947-94 period, and transition points willbe highlighted. 
The components of our index are: (a) gravity of value threatened; (b) number of participating actors in the crisis; (c)level of 
great power involvement; (d) level of interstate violence; (e) crisis management technique (f) Crisis outcome (g) frequency 


of crises. 


The first variable - gravity of threat - was divided into 7 categories, presented in a declining order, of threats: (7) 
physical existence; (6) grave damage (5) political system (4) territorial integrity (3) economic (2)influence (1) limited military 


damage. 
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YEAR 
1947-48 
1948 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1956 
1956 
1960 
1963 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1969 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1976 
1976 
1978 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1985 
1993 
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Gravity of value threatened - serves as an indicator of motivation for involvement in the crisis; States engage in 


conflict, crisis and war in order to promote their foreign policy goals. Gravity encompasses the interests at stake between 


the adversaries in the crisis. Our postulate is that the higher the gravity of threat the greater the magnitude of the crisis and 


the lower the prospect of conflict regulation following crisis termination. For example the 1947-48 Israeliindependence crisis 


and the 1973 Yom Kippur War can be compared with respect to their respective threats. In the first case, the threat was to 
existence and accordingly the disturbance was high, and it was ensued by an intense conflict. The threat during the October 
War was of grave damage to the Jewish state and its civilians. The lower menace in this case was followed by the beginning 


of conflict regulation. Obviously, the variation was primarily related to structural changes that will be analyzed below. 


Number of crisisactors under threat would range from the highest number of actors - sixin the Arab Israeli Conflict 
- to the lowest possible - one. Number of crisis actors - serves as an indicator of magnitude since the number of rivals in 
an ongoing dispute affects state actor interests, issues at stake as well as the extent of disruptive interaction between the 
contending parties. Hence, the larger the number of actors the greater the disturbance in the conflict system and, therefore, 


the smaller the prospects of conflict de-escalation. 


Great power/super power involvement ranges from: military, limited military, economic, political to no 
involvementat all. Great power involvement is used as an indicator of magnitude since the extent of third party involvement 
leaves its trace on crisis dynamics. When evaluating the impact of external powers in an ongoing dispute we must distinguish 
between diplomatic and military involvement. The latter represents also distribution of power, while diplomatic accommo- 
dation and the potential for an international regime. The higher the diplomatic involvement, the greater the chances of 


conflict regulation; but, by contrast, the higher the military involvement, the greater the likelihood of conflict escalation. 


Level of interstate violence is divided into four sub-categories: war, serious clashes, minor clashes, no violence. 
Level of violence is a core aspect of crisis escalation. The initial transformation from non-crisis situations to crises is 
triggered by an increase in prospects of violence. Moreover, crises vary in levels of violence, some being minor changes from 
the normal range relations (1953 Quibya, 1956 Qalqilya, 1966 Al Samu, 1968 Beirut Airport); while others consist of a major 
shiftin existing patterns (1947-48 Israel War of Independence, 1956 Suez Nationalization - War, 1967 Six Day War, 1973 


October Yom-Kippur War, 1980 Iraq Nuclear Reactor). On the whole, itis assumed that the trend of the level violence depicts 
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the prospects of conflict management; the more salient the violence - in crisis, the smaller the chances for accommodation? 


In Crisis Management Technique (CMT) we differentiate among crises processed via: violence, mixture of violence 
and negotiations, demonstration of force; and negotiations. Crisis management technique is set forth as an indicator of 
magnitude since it encompases a wider range of interactions than violence alone. As such it defines boundaries of behavior 
among contending rivals and signals the transaction points between “zero-sum” violent confrontations and negotiations 


representing mixed motive situations. Accordingly, cirsis managment techniques have an impact on conflict termination. 


Violence alone signal escalation while negotiations reveal moderation and a trend towards reconciliation of competing 


stakes in interstate conflict. 


Crisis termination - serves as the sixth indicator of crisis magnitude because the dynamics within protracted 
conflicts are shaped by the outcomes of each crisis within the ongoing conflict. More specifically, a distinction is made 
between crises terminated by dictat - imposed or unilateral endings - and those ending by some compromise embodied in 
semi-formal or formal agreements. Crises falling within the former group reflect the failure to overcome magnitude even 
within the ending of the crisis and hence the potential for conflict regulation is dim. Cases within the latter category of 
compromise reflect reduced rivalry. It is assumed that a track in which a crisis is processed and terminated in compromise 
epitomizes the wishes of the parties to the conflict and their readiness to accept rules of behavior. It is also anticipated that 


henceforth the ending in itslef will leave an impact on the procession of the conflict in the future. 


Finally, crisis frequency will be measured. The rationale for measuring frequency of crises -is that the higher the 
frequency - the greater the magnitude of crisis. Itis assumed that the reoccurrence of crisis -a threat to basic values, confined 
in time, and accompanied by a high chance of military action - reflects a profound dissension between the parties. In 
comparison, a decline in reiteration of crisis must represent some basic changes in the judgments of the parties to the conflict 
regarding their interests. Conflict abatement is affected not only the substance of crisis but also by the intensity of crisis 
occurrences with the conflict system. The contraction of crisis commencement must indicate acceptance of some restraints 


on conflict procession. 


Asummary of indicators of magnitude, their values, illustrations of cases, and postulates regarding the impact of 


crisis magnitude and conflict regulation is presented in Table 2 below. 


INDICATOR 


Gravity 
of Threat 


Number 
of Crisis 
Actors 


Crisis 
Management 
Technique 


Super 
Power 
Involvement 


Violence 


Outcome 


Frequency 


VALUES 


limited military damage 
economic 

political 

territorial 

influence 

grave damage 

existence 


single actor 
twoactors 
three actors 
four actors 
five actors 
six actors 


negotiation/mediation 
non-military pressure 
non-violent military 
multiple inc. violence 
violence 


none 

low - political 
semi-military - covert 
direct miliary 


none 

minor clashes 
serious clashes 
war 


formal agreement 
semi-formal agreement 
tacit understanding 
unilateral act 

imposed agreement 
faded/other 


number of major crisis 
per year 

number of minor crisis 
per year 

number of years free of 
crisis 


TABLE 2: Magnitude of Crisis Disturbance - Indicators, Values & Illustrations 


PROPOSITIONS 


Low threat - low disturbance 


High threat - high disturbance 


Few crisis actors - low disturbance 


Many actors - high disturbance 


non-military /non-violent - low disturbance 


military non-violent & violent - high disturbance 


none and low SP involvement - iow disturbance 


semi-military and military - high disturbance 


no violence or minor clashes - low disturbance 


serious clashes or war - high disturbance 


compromise: taci and formal agreements - low disturbance 


unilateral acts, imposed agreements, and faded crisis - 
high disturbance 


multiple major crisis - high disturbance 


one/few minor crisis - low disturbance 
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In composing our magnitude index we diverged somewhat from the ICB Project in the intensity of conflict grouping 


variables. We added “gravity of threat” as an indicator of intensity of crisis while we dropped three variables: geo-strategic 


salience, heterogeneity, and issues. The rationale behind this approach is that while these three variables are valuable for a 
project that compares inter-regional behavior they are superfluous for a comparative analysis within the same region. 
However, it should be noted that if strategic salience, heterogeneity and number of issues in which the Middle East ranks 
very high remain constant then change in the index of indicators of magnitude like gravity of threat and the others would 


be even more significant. 


Allin all, the “Index of Crises Magnitude” is built on the key definitions of an international crisis that includes the 
following: a threat to basic values, a change in the intensity of disruptive interaction, a heightened probability of military 
hostilities, and a challenge to the structure of the international system. It is assumed that a decline in threat, number of 
threatened actors, level of military threat, involvement of the great powers, violence in crisis management, and frequency 
of hostile interaction reflects changes in the magnitude of the crisis. The persistence of sucha trend over time would indicate 


an elementary change in the patterns of crisis behavior, a fact that would require theoretical explanation. 


International Crises in the Arab-Israel Protracted Conflict: Findings 


In this section of the paper the major findings on crisis menagment variables are presented and analyzed. 


Gravity of Threat. The Arab-Israeli conflict has always been considered extreme because of the denial of Israel's 
right to exist byits neighbors. Despite this truism, only 12 percent of the Arab-Israeli crises were identified by the ICB project 
as utterly intended to submit an existential blow to the Jewish State. This ratio of crises is however more than double that 
of the global experience, which amounts to only 5 percent. Adding to this grouping “threat of grave damage” which 
encompasses 32 percent of the crises, the total of the two sub-categories, threat to existence and grave damage, is 44 percent 
compared to the 13 percent of the global ICB experience. On the temporal axis, the Six Day War would qualify as breaking 
point in terms of existential threat. After that crisis only the 1980 nuclear reactor crisis was perceived as existential, and 
it was distinctive as it involved a preventive act against a future nuclear threat. Grouping both existential threat and grave 


damage together would suggest the Yom-Kippur Crisis as our breaking point; 9 out of 11 crises(82%) in these two categories 
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occurred between 1947 and 1974. More specifically, 5 out of 6 (over 80%) grave damage threat crises occurred between the 


Six Day and the Yom-Kippur Wars. In contrast, 80 percent of the crises which took place 1974, involved threats to influence. 


Three crises raised threats to the political system. This type of crisis threat disappears after 1973, even though 


regime legitimacy was and remains important in Middle Eastern politics (e.g. Syria & Lebanon, Iraq and Kuwait, and Libya 


and Chad). Another type of crisis threat that dropped notably after 1973, was the threat to territorial integrity. It should be 
noticed that, on the whole, one third of the crises outside of the Middle East belonged to this category, whereas within the 


region, following 1973, only the Lebanon War was territorial. 


Two types of threats -- economic and limited military damage -- are very difficult to measure in the Arab-Israeli 
context because they have accompanied the conflict throughout the entire period. These type of threats consist of what 
Edward Azar called Normal Range Relations (NRR). Israel's retaliation strategy in the 1950s would fall within this category. 
The 1978 Litani operation, which implied limited military damage, fell into the territorial threat category since the Lebanese 
government feared Israeli territorial ambitions. By contrast the 1993 Accountability operation fell within the limited military 
damage category since Israeli occupation was ruled out. The mere fact that they occurred 15 years apart also reflects changes 
in the modus operandi of the conflict. Because of the ongoing Arab economic boycott, economic threats seem very difficult 
to measure. This boycott has been collapsing in recent years. The one and only economic threat recorded in the ICB is the 
1963 Jordan Waters crisis, which focussed on the issue of allocation of water resources between the contending parties. 
Interestingly, in the post 1994 period, this topic has gained prominence, and may serve as a potential issue for future 
collaboration in an interdependent Arab-Israeli context. 

A summary of findings on the gravity of Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 3 below. 


TABLE 3: GRAVITY of Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 


Value Threatened 1947-73 1974-94 


Limited military damage 
economic 

political 

territorial 

influence 

grave damage 

existence 

TOTAL 


NON Ww 


~ 


no % no. % 
- l 12.5 
5.9 
17.6 
17.6 l 12.5 
5.9 4 50.0 
41.2 l 12.5 
11.8 l 12.5 
100.0 100.0 
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Number of Crisis Actors. The Arab-Israeli conflict commenced with a six crises actors participation rate in the 1947 War. 
In most of the crises that ensued there were two major actors of whom one at least felt threatened. In the crises that escalated 
towar, at least three actors, and usually more, participated, a fact that enables us to infer that in the arab-Israeli context there 
is a linkage between war and number of actors. A gradual decline was identified in number of crisis actors in the core 
countries over time, the first of which is Jordan. In retrospect, the detachment of Jordan from the cycle of war took place 
after the 1970-71 Black September crack down on the PLO and its ultimate expulsion. Egypt was extricated after 1978, with 
the signing of the Camp David Accords. From the original actors, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and the Palestinians (Non State 
Actor - NSA) were thus left. Finally, with Iraq involved in a war with Iran, in 1982 only Israel, Syria and Lebanon (PLO) 


participated. 


We added the NSA category due to the centrality of the Palestinian factor in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Palestinian 
involvement ranges from (a) triggering an interstate crisis(5 out of 25 cases throughout the period), (b) involvement in crisis 


(11 out of 25 crises) (c) participation in crisis resolution. The first participation of the PLO in resolution of violence between 


itself and Israel was during the July 1981 artillery exchanges in Lebanon. Starting in November 1988, following the PLO’s 


recognition of Israel and, subsequently, the opening of a dialogue with the US, the PLO participated in resolving the intifada, 
whichis not recorded by the ICB since it was not an interstate crisis. It is however most significant that the PLO’s moderation 
was associated with the departure of the Arab states from participation in crisis initiation and its disappointment with the 


assistance of the remaining states such as Syria. 


A summary of findings on the number of actors in the Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 4 below. 


TABLE 4: NUMBER OF CRISIS ACTORS in Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 


Number of crisis actors 1947-73 1974-94 
no. no 


single actor 
two actors 
three actors 
four actors 
five actors 
six actors 


TOTAL 


i 23.5 2 25.0 
6 35.3 5 62.5 
2 11.8 12.5 
2 11.8 
17.6 
17 100.0 100.0 
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Great Powers Participation. In terms of great/super powers involvement, we differentiate among the following levels 


of participation: full crisis actor, semi military, economic, political and none. In this category instead of clear cut 
decline, an inversion is discerned. At the outset, the UK was a crisis actor while the two super powers intervened 
politically. In 1956, all four great powers were crisis actors, and henceforth the UK and France dropped out of direct 
participation. From then, the two super power alternated between political and active participation through mutual 
threats, culminating in the 1973 nuclear alert. American supremacy in the Middle East led to limited Soviet participation 
in comparison to its involvement in crises. Although, between 1955, when Soviet penetration was initiated, and 1973, 
Soviet participation exceeded that of the USA. Subsequently, Moscow played a declining role in Arab-Israeli crises; it 
hardly reacted to the Israeli raid on the Iraqi nuclear reactor, did not match the USA semi-military involvement in 
Lebanon, in 1982, and henceforth totally disappeared from crisis management. 

The disappearance of the USSR from crisis management in the Middle East corresponded with American direct 
involvement in Beirut (1982) and in the (1990-1991) Gulf Crisis. The withering of Soviet influence on the global scene and the 
Middle East correlates with the readiness of the PLO and Syria to accept Israel's existence and a decline in crisis frequency. 
The Gulf War not been recorded in the ICB project as an Arab Israeli crisis because it was initiated by Iraq against Kuwait 
with Israel abstaining from direct military participation, was the only act of major violence besides Operation Accountability 
that took place in the wake of the Soviet collapse. 

A summary of findings on great power participation in the Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 5 below. 

TABLE 5: SUPERPOWER INVOLVEMENT in Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 


Level of US Involvement 1947-73 1974-94 
no. % no. % 


none 

low-political 
semi-military - covert 
direct military 
TOTAL 


Level of USSR Involvement 1974-94 


none 

low-political 
semi-military - covert 
direct military 


TOTAL 


3 17.6 l 12.5 
13 76.5 7 87.5 
5.9 
17 100.0 8 100.0 
| no. % no. % 
6 35.3 3 37.5 
7 41.2 4 50.0 
3 17.6 l 12.5 
5.9 
a 17 100.0 8 100.0 
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Level of Interstate Violence. Like in the previous indicators, the Six Day War does not serve as a dividing point as far as 
levels of violence are concerned. In comparison, the 1973 War crisis provides a more significant divider. The total of crises 
that ended in no violence was 3 in the pre 1973 era, and 2 in the subsequent period, but the number of crises that ended in 
serious clashes declined from 6 in the pre 1973 period to 1 in the latter period, and crises consummated through wars 
declined from 6 to 1. Instead, the number of crises that induced minor clashes climbed from 2 to 4. In proportional terms, 
in the 1947-73 period 18 percent of the crises did not become violent, 12 percent concluded in minor clashes, 35 percent 
in serious clashes and 35 percent in war. In the period 1974-1994, 25 percent of the crises ended in no violence, 50 percent 
in minor clashes, while 25 percent (one case of each) ended either in serious clashes or in war. When the first two categories 
(no violence and low violence) are combined, they reach 30 percent, while the last two categories (major violence and war) 
indicate that 70 percent of the crises in the first period ended with grave violence. In the second period, the trend reverses 


itself; 25 percent in grave violence (major and war), while 75 percent of the crises exhibit minor or no violence at all. 


A summary of findings on violence in the Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 6 below. 


TABLE 6: VIOLENCE in Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 


Level of Violence 1947-73 1974-94 


none 

minor clashes 
serious clashes 
war 

TOTAL 


Crisis Management Technique. This category while related to the previous one is very significant for our purposes 
since the manner in which crises are processed may be evaluated and serve as an indicator of the prevailing norms and 
the adoption of rules and provisions on the competition between political opponents in interstate disputes. We assume 
that the mode in which states manage a crisis must reflect the state of relations between them. 

In this realm, the Arab-Israeli conflict shows a slow, albeit still significant rate of progress. In both periods, no crisis 
was managed through negotiations alone, and only 3 crises, in each period, were handled through non-violent but 


accompanied by a demonstration of military means. In the second period, however, we discern a decline from 5 cases to none 


in the use of sole violence. Proportionally, during the first period, 30 percent of the crises were managed through pure 


no. % no. % 

3 17.6 2 25.0 
2 11.8 4 50.0 
5 35.3 l 12.5 
6 35.3 l 12.5 
17 100.0 8 100.0 
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violence, and over half of the crises were handled through a combination of violence and other means (such as mediation, 


negotiations or at least tacit limitations). The rest, only 18 percent, were terminated without severe violence but following 
ademonstration of force. Incontrast, between 1974 and 1994, almost two thirds of the crises involveda mixture of violence 
and negotiations and over one third required non-violent military acts. The fact that even in the second period no crisis was 
conducted purely through negotiations without any demonstration of force only indicates that the Middle East is still not 


ready for conflict resolution without threats or the actual use of force. 


A summary of findings on crisis management techniques in the Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 7 below. 


TABLE 7: CRISIS MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUE in Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 
Crisismanagement technique 1947-73 1974-94 
negotiation/mediation 
non-violent military 
multiple inc. violence 


violence 
TOTAL 


Crisis Termination. Every crisis must come to an end. Crisis termination can be approached as a variable that will influence 
the structure of the conflict or as, an indicator of change. The format of crisis termination might be the most significant in 
influencing subsequent behavior in the conflict. Based on the ICB project we divided crisis termination into five possible 
outcomes: imposed settlement, unilateral decision, tacit understanding, semi- formal accords, and formal agreement.’ The 
above categories can be classified into two: the imposed and unilateral agreements are conflictual, while the tacit, semi- 


formal, and formal agreements, indicate some form of consent. 


In the pre-1973 era, only one case, 6 percent of the crises, ended with an imposed cease fire (settlement), and 65 
percent ended with unilateral resolution; the most common ending of a crisis was thus a unilateral act. Most interesting is 
the fact that during the first period four crises (24%) were concluded through formal agreements. These four cases can be 
divided into two periods -- the beginning of the conflict (1947, 1951) and the 1969 and 1973 disputes. The first two cases 
did not bring in their wake stability whereas the latter did. This fact reinforces the assumption that accommodation reflects 


structural changes in the Arab-Israeli system, rather than behavior. 


5 29.0 - - 
} | 17 100.0 8 100.0 
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Indeed, in the post 1973 era, no imposed settlement took place, and unilateral! conclusions were reduced from 65 
to 37.5 percent. A big jump, from 6 to 37.5 percent, occurred in crises ending with tacit agreements. However, only one crisis 
(12.5%) ended in a formal agreement and another in a semi-formal one. All in all, almost two thirds of the crises in the latter 
period were thus terminated in what could be defined as bi-lateral consent, in comparison to the first period in which over 


70 percent ended in dictate. 


A summary of findings on crisis management techniques in the Arab-Israeli crises is presented in Table 8 below. 


TABLE 8: OUTCOMES in Arab-Israel International Crises, 1947-1994 
Type of Outcome 1947-73 1974-94 
formal agreement 
semi-formal accords 
tacit understanding 
unilateral act 


imposed agreement 
TOTAL 


Crisis Frequency. This indicator was posed at the end because here we differ partially from the ICB project; in our final 


evaluation we take into account crises that do not correspond with the ICB frame of reference. 


One way to appraise frequency would be to divide the number of crises over the years of each period. The span 
of the first period was 27 years. [We detrmined the period at 1948 since the first crisis started only during the last month 


of 1947. The period ends with the termination of the Yom Kippur War Crisis was terminated in May of 1974.] With arecord 


of 17 events, a crisis erupted, during the first period in intervals of an average of a year and a half. In comparison, during 


the second period, 1975-1994 in which 8 crises took place, they averaged every two and a half years. 


However, this calculation must be rectified as the distribution of crisis was not spread out evenly. (e.g. several crises 
erupted in one year.) Hence, we departed from counting crises and looked at years of crisis. We gauged the period according 
to years free from crises, years of middle-range crises, and years of major crises (a crisis that ended in war or at least 
ponderous military interaction). A year in which more than one crisis took place was considered according to the more severe 


crisis. Similarly, if a crisis carried over from one into a large part of another year, then the second was also considered as 


a year of crisis. 


| 
2.5 
25 
75 
75 
17 100.0 8 100.0 
| 
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Twelve out of twenty seven years of the first period (44 percent) were free of interstate crisis, and another 8 years 


(30 percent) of the period endured one or more middle range crises. Seven years (25%) witnessed the initiation or the 
continuation of major crises. During the second period, according to the ICB project, 12 out of 20 years (60%) were free of 


crises. The other years were divided equally, between middle and major crisis, four years (20%) for each category. 


Notably, if crisis frequency during the post 1974 period is evaluated outside the ICB project, than the situation in 
this regard did not improve or may have even worsened. Four crisis free years, in accordance with the ICB project, were not 
totally free of conflict. During the years 1988-89 the intifada took place, and in 1990-91 Israel was threatened and eventually 
attacked by Iraq in an attempt to rejuvenate the Arab-Israeli confrontation. If the years of both crises are takeninto account, 
than only 40 percent of the years were crisis-free, and another 60 percent would qualify for either middle or major crisis. 
These proportions are very similar to those of the first era. If we add the two years of the nuclear reactor crisis (1980-81) 
to the Israeli-Iraqi tension (1990-1991) on the one hand and the intifada years (1988-89) to the guerrilla warfare years (1984- 
85) during the Lebanon crisis on the other hand, almost 40 percent of the period was spent on crises concerning sub- 
conventional warfare and mass-destruction weapons. This finding will be further analyzed in the next section when we try 
to combine the record of ICB in the Arab-Israeli dispute with theory. 


Theoretical and Empirical Explanations 


Almost all the ICB indicators measured in this study suggest that Arab-Israeli conflict as reflected in crisis 
magnitude is tempering down on the interstate level. The decline in gravity of threat, numbers of crisis actors, the level of 
both military and political involvement of the great and super powers and especially that of the USSR in the conflict, indicate 
that the Arab-Israel conflict has been mellowing down. This trend has been matched by a decline in the use of violence in 


crisis management, and the escalation of the crisis. Similar symptoms were detected in the modes of crisis termination. 


However, this process does not yet represent the evolution of the Arab-Israeli “security community” (Deutsch, 
1957).We must recall that only a quarter of the crises, since 1974, wereresolved through formal or semi-formal agreements, 
while 75 percent ended with a tacit understanding or unilateral actions. Such a record is far from representing 
institutionalism in the cooperative sense; it corresponds more with a power politics based rationale. The state actors in the 
conflict are grudgingly accepting the reality that the continuation of international crises and war is not in the best of their 


interest. 
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When turning to the frequency of crisis data, the rise in interstate “crisis free” years since 1974, from 44 to 60 
percent of the period, is limited to pure interstate Arab-Israeli crises. There was hardly any decline, and possibly even 
regression, in crisis occurrence if ethnic intra-state interaction and the Gulf crisis are added. Hence, it would be inappropriate 


to apply the cooperative-institutional frame of reference to the Arab-Israeli relationship. 


A distinct finding of the data presented above is that the Yom Kippur War crisis stands out as the turning point 
in crisis behavior. In trying to explain both the trend of the conflict and the Yom-Kippur war crisis as a divide, we explore 
structural changes that in turn will explain behavior and may shed some light on the evolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
The realist oriented approach presented in the theoretical introduction is germane to our findings. 

Our departure point has been that organization of security (institutionalism) might be related to the distribution 
of power. According to a balance of power theory, however, some stability should have precipitated following the Six Day 
War. Apparently, as pointed out in our theoretical introduction, a balance of power is not adequate in promoting stability 
when parties to the conflict are in a “zero-sum” situation. What the 1967 June war did impel, and this suits the ICB findings, 
was a diminishing threat to existence as a war aim in subsequent crises. Another change that took place after June 1967 was 
that Israel now possessed assets (territories) that were valuable to the Arab states. Notably, despite the fact that the Arab 


states were in a position to gain territories from political accommodation with Israel, change of heart did not follow 


straightaway. 


During the 1973 War a major change did take place when according to several sources a nuclear threat was tacitly 
conveyed to Egypt. The Nuclear alert in the closing stages of the Yom Kippur War, also added to the mounting cost of 
international crises in the Middle East. The nuclear debate that erupted in Israel in the aftermath of the October War, in light 
of the decline in Israeli conventional deterrence capability, insinuated that Israel possessed a nuclear option. US direct 
assistance and readiness to raise the ante via the nuclear alert was also a message that war has become awfully costly. In 
this new context, and where the Arab states had also what to gain from collaboration because of Israel's offer to exchange 
territories conquered in 1967 for peace, and oil revenues to loose in war, a predicament emerged in which both sides could 
gain from a new setup. With time it became also apparent following an Israeli settlement drive, that was gaining some 


momentum, that the option of exchanging peace for territories would not for ever be available. The rise of Islamic 


fundamentalism added another dimension for cooperation on both sides, and it must be observed that the final stages of 
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the Israeli - Egyptian peace treaty were negotiated against the background of the Shah's fall and Khomeiny’s ascendance. 


The post-1973 era could thus be classified as one in which the sharing of some common interests between Israel 


and the Arab states was not any more inconceivable, a balance of power was solidified, and war became very costly. Still 


missing in the new posture was aregime of shared interests which would have devised a unilateral defection harmful to all 
the participants. International institutionalism in the liberal sense is in existence when inhibitions on relative gains are on 
the increase and it is not worthwhile for states to endanger each other’s security and thus the actors look for their absolute 
gains rather than their relative gains.’ In the “new” Middle East actors have not yet reached that level to be concerned 
exclusively with absolute gains; they must be on guard of who would loose or gain more than the other in any evolving 
relationship.’ In other words, the classical security dilemma, to wit, cooperation would benefit all the participants while 


defection would give the charlatan benefits and harm the gullible participants, has remained a reality in the Middle East. 


Finally, confirmed partly by the ICB data base, but more so outside of the project, we must reflect that the conflict 
has been moving from the interstate-conventional level to the intercommunal and the non-conventional levels. The outbreak 
of the intifada and the Iraqi missile attack on Israel in the midst of the 1991 Gulf War are indicators of this process that were 
not within the frame of reference of the ICB project. This process is related to a larger trend which needs further research 
onwhy strife is spreading from the core of the Middle east to the periphery. The continuation of these conflicts will hamper 
progress in the core and the establishment of organization of security. These threats will prevent the sides to the conflict 
to start realizing that each actor may increase its gains without endangering the other, and that gains in the security of one 


actor do not necessarily come at the expense of the other. 


%. Following a period of being a purely interstate perspective, the communal dimension that had preceded the 
inception of the 1948 Arab Israeli War was revived to become an integral part of the dispute. The breakout of 
the intifada in December 1987 gave the most vivid expression to the existence side by side to the interstate 
conflict of an intercommunal dimension. See Shmuel Sandler, “The Protracted Arab Israeli Conflict: A Temporal 
Spatial Analysis," The Jerusalem Journal of International Relations, vol. 10, no. 4, (1988). The Winter 1991 Scud 
attacks by Iraq on Israel confirmed the continued viability of the interstate dimension in the conflict. 
Continued Arab-Israeli violence both in the West Bank and Gaza and in Southern Lebanon initiated by Hizbullah 
Fundamentalists, and supported directly by Iran and indirectly by Syria, confirmed the multifarious nature of 
the Arab-Israeli relationship. 


2. John Mearsheimer, 


3. John Mearsheimer, "The False Promise International Institutions, International Security, Vol. 19, No. 3, p.8 


4 . Stephen Krasner, “International Regimes," p. 2. 


5. See George Liska, International Security, A Theoretical Essay on the Politics and Organization of Security, 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957). 


6. ALL the crises that were termed by the ICB project as undefined endings or dubbed as faded were reevaluated 
by us and found suitable to defined as belonging to unilateral decision. 


>. However, it was argued recently, that while interdependence reduces the need for security concerns on 
the pure military level, it increases them by allowing resources needed for national security to be 
placed beyond the control of the state. (Crawford) 


2 


%. Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, Complex Interdependence. 


A. As noted before three preconditions of change must be at work before regulation takes place: motivation, 
cost and risk-trust 


f 
2 
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For the Israeli commander on the ground, the meaning of terrorism has become 
increasingly vague and contradictory. This problem is both generic and Israel-specific. 
Generically, the purposeful definition of terrorism now plagues all societies that confront 


destabilizing insurgencies. Covering forms of both guerrilla or irregular warfare’ against 


military targets and criminal attacks on noncombatant®? urban populations, the term is 


increasingly losing all operational precision. As a result, planning and executing 


Irregular warfare, sometimes called Low-Intensity Conflict (LIC), 
is a term covering a broad area of military and nonmilitary 
operations below the level of conventional combat between regular 
military forces. The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff include terrorism 
and insurgent war in their definition of LIC (DoD, 1985). 
Counterinsurgency operations are also normally illustrative of LIC. 
As for unconventional warfare, it can occur in a low-intensity 
conflict environment. Terrorism is one of several possible 
manifestations of unconventional warfare. 


Criteria for distinguishing between combatant and noncombatant 
populations were introduced, for the first time, at the Fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949. 
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counterterrorism operations could become excessively confused and difficult. To improve these 
circumstances in a timely fashion, it will be necessary to recognize the centrality of definition. 
Simply put, the bottom line is this: before Israel’s military forces can be expected to cope 
effectively with terrorism, they must, at a minimum, be able to identify what it is, exactly, that 
constitutes terrorism. It is up to the Government, informed by sound scholarship, to present 
authoritative guidelines for such an identification. 


This brings us to the second, Israel-specific component of the problem. With the onset 


of the so-called Peace Process, Israel’s military commanders are understandably perplexed. 


What were once described unambiguously as terrorist enemies of the Jewish State are now our 
"Palestinian partners." As for the arch-terrorist, Yasser Arafat, he has now become the 
Government’s principal ally in “counter-terrorism," an irony compounded by his selection - 


together with Prime Minister Rabin and Foreign Minister Peres - for the Nobel Peace Prize.” 


Who Is The Terrorist Enemy? The Generic Problem 


In addition to crimes of terrorism, Yasser Arafat gave his blessings 
to crimes of war, crimes against peace and crimes against 
humanity committed by Saddam Hussein during the 1991 Gulf 
War. Units of the Palestine Liberation Army served with 
Saddam’s forces in occupied Kuwait, making them - and Arafat 
personally - complicit in multiple crimes of extraordinary horror 
and ferocity. The direct individual responsibility of Arafat for 
crimes is altogether clear in view of the authoritative 1945 London 
Agreement denying defendants any right of the act of state 
defense, a right that would be even more inadmissible for the 
leader of a non-state terrorist organization. See Agreement for the 
Prosecution and Punishment of the Major War Criminals of the 
European Axis, Aug. 8 1945, 59 Stat. 1544, 82 U.N.T.S. 279. 
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Significantly, despite the growing volume of academic publications dealing with 
terrorism, little if any serious progress has actually been made in suitably clarifying that concept, 
in distinguishing it clearly from various other uses of force in world politics and from other 
related crimes under international law. Indeed, judging from the standard definitions of 
terrorism now in "professional" use, definitions that offer little or no operational benefit for 


scholars or for tactical commanders, the term has become so comprehensive and vague that it 


embraces even the most discrepant and unintended activities. Ironically, for example, using 


certain of the prevailing definitions of terrorism adopted by some U.S. Government agencies and 
some scholars, the American Revolution, the Gulf War (Desert Storm),* the contra insurgency 
in Nicaragua, and the anti-Castro insurgency supported by the United States’ were/are all 
conceivably examples of "terrorism." In a similar vein, many of the major events and military 
operations in Israel’s history could, under such definitions, be construed as "terrorism." 


Typical of these official and unofficial definitions are the following: 


The official U.S. account of the Gulf War, a war that included 
thirty-nine unpunished Iraqi Scud attacks upon Israel, may be 
found in US DEPT OF DEFENSE, CONDUCT OF THE GULF 
WAR (1992). Appendix O of this document addresses the 
following pertinent issues under the law of war: hostages; 
treatment of civilians in occupied territory; targeting; collateral 
damages and civilian casualties; enemy prisoner of war programs; 
treatment of prisoners of war; repatriation of prisoners of war; 
uses of ruses and perfidy; war crimes; environmental terrorism; 
conduct of neutral nations; and “surrender” in the conduct of 
combat operations. 


The anti-Castro insurgency supported by the United States is also 
in violation of that country’s own Neutrality Act. See 18 U.S.C. 
Sec. 960 (1988). 
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"...the unlawful use or threatened use of force or violence by a 
revolutionary organization against individuals or property with the 
intention of coercing or intimidating governments or societies, 
often for political or ideological purposes. " 


Department of Defense 


"...the unlawful use of force or violence against persons or 
property to intimidate or coerce a government, the civilian 
population, or any segment thereof, in furtherance of political or 
social objectives. " 


FBI 


"...premeditated, politically motivated violence perpetrated against 
noncombatant targets by subnational groups or clandestine state 


agents. "° 


An authoritative source seems to have used this particular 
definition as the jumping-off point for a definition of international 
terrorism. According to the authors of "Legal Aspects of 
Terrorism" in the INTERNATIONAL MILITARY AND 
DEFENSE ENCYCLOPEDIA (1993): "International terrorism is 
the premeditated, politically motivated violence perpetrated against 
noncombatant targets in or from a second state by subnational 
groups or individuals." In this definition, the reference to "in or 
from a second state" necessarily implies that the source of terrorist 
violence is from within another state. This suggests, inter alia, 
that where this source is not from within another state, e.g., from 
within Israel-administered territories or from “autonomous 
Palestinian areas," the violence perpetrated is not terrorism. 
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Department of State 


",..violent criminal conduct apparently intended: (a) to intimidate 
or coerce a Civilian population; (b) to influence the conduct of a 
government by intimidation or coercion; or (c) to affect the 
conduct of a government by assassination or kidnapping." 


Department of Justice 


"...the unlawful use or threat of violence against persons or 
property to further political or social objectives. It is usually 
intended to intimidate or coerce a government, individuals or 
groups or to modify their behavior or policies." 


The Vice-President’s Task Force on Combatting Terrorism (1986)’ 


"Terrorism is the deliberate employment of violence or the threat 


of the use of violence by subnational groups and sovereign states 


to attain strategic and political objectives. Terrorists seek to create 
overwhelming fear in a target population larger than the civilian or 
military victims attacked or threatened. Acts of individual and 


collective terrorism committed in modern times have introduced a 


These definitions are found in R. Kidder, UNMASKING 
TERRORISM: THE FEAR OF FEAR ITSELF, in Violence and 
Terrorism 14 (B. Schechterman & M. Slann, eds, 3rd ed., 1993). 
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new breed of extralegal "warfare" in terms of threats, technology, 
targets, and impact." 


Yonah Alexander, MIDDLE EAST TERRORISM (1994) 


What, exactly, is wrong with these definitions? Why are they troublesome for the 
military commander, all over the world but, for us, especially in Israel? Let us now seek 


answers to these questions. 


The problem of Legal Demarcation 

First, although a few do attempt to demarcate between lawful and unlawful uses of force, it is 
left entirely to the individual decision-maker to determine which particular criteria of legality 
should be applied. Are the references to national law criteria? Are they to international law 
criteria? Do they refer to both criteria of jurisprudential assessment? And what, for that matter, 
authoritatively constitutes pertinent criteria under national and international law? 


Under national law, pertinent penal provisions (murder, assault, theft, illegal detention 


of persons, hostage-taking, arson, etc.) may contain no actual reference to terrorism, and may 


be applicable irrespective of any such reference. Under international law, criteria of lawfulness 
are more or less present in pertinent treaty provisions,” but these criteria are one step removed 


from judgments regarding terrorism, i.e., the military commander must first understand that 


The treaties that together comprise the normative regime against 
terrorism are those dealing with internationally protected persons; 
hijacking; and _ hostage-taking. See also EUROPEAN 
CONVENTION ON THE SUPPRESSION OF TERRORISM 
(1978). 
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terrorism is a "conglomerate" crime under international law, and must then understand which 


particular penal components comprise this crime. Even with such an understanding, analysis 


may still be confounded by authoritative contradictory expectations, especially in regard to 
standards of "Just Cause." 

Soldiers of the IDF will be quick to understand the overriding rationale of such standards 
in general. After all, the international community’s human rights regime supports the inherent 
right of individuals to express insurgent force when their "unalienable" natural rights are 
trampled upon. Nevertheless, in particular circumstances, the standards of "Just Cause" will be 
more or less problematic,’ depending, inter alia, upon prevailing geopolitical objectives of the 
Government. Moreover, decisions about "Just Cause" are certainly not normally made at the 


tactical level. 


The Problem of "Just Cause" and "Just Means" 


Second, those definitions of terrorism making no explicit reference to legality'’® also 


For a direct example, what can be said about the justness of the 
cause of Palestinian insurgency against Israel, especially after the 
Israeli Government’s own recognition of Palestinian self- 
determination in the so-called "Peace Process?" For another less 
direct example, what can be said about Chechnyan use of insurgent 
force against Russia? Is such use "just," or is it merely 
terroristic? What is the "lesson" here for Israeli forces? 


Those definitions of terrorism that do make explicit reference to 
legality do not, in any effective or identifiable way, include the 
elements of "just cause" and "just means." While it is conceivable 
that these elements may be embedded somehow in the reference to 
legality, no one can ever know for certain. Hence, definitions of 
terrorism that contain references to lawful vs. unlawful force are 
assuredly not per_se more useful than definitions without such 
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omit the essential elements of "just cause" (jus ad bellum)"' and "just means" (jus in bello).’” 


These indispensable elements distinguish permissible from impermissible insurgencies under 


international law.'* Moreover, in view of the supremacy of certain international law over 


references. Indeed, those definitions that do contain such 
references may be more problematic. This is because those 
definitions display a certain circularity not evident in the other 
definitions. Terrorism here is defined, inter alia, as “unlawful” 
force, and unlawful force, in turn, as "terrorism." 


The principle of just cause maintains that an insurgency may 
exercise law-enforcing measures under international law. This 
argument is deducible from the existence of an authoritative human 
rights regime in international law and from the corollary absence 
of a central enforcement mechanism for this regime. It is 
codified, inter alia, at the REPORT OF THE AD HOC 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM, U.N. 
GAOR, 29th Sess., Supp. No. 28, at 1, U.N. Doc. A/9028 
(1973); see also Art. 7 of the U.N. General Assembly’s 1974 
Definition of Aggression. Article 7 refers to the October 24, 1970 
Declaration on Principles of International Law Concerning 
Friendly Relations and Cooperation Among States. 


The standard of just means has been brought to bear upon non- 
State actors in world politics by Article 3, common to the four 
Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949, and by the two protocols 
to these Conventions. Protocol I applies humanitarian international 
law to conflicts fought for self-determination. A product of the 
Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation and Development of 
International Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts 
that ended on June 10, 1977, the Protocol brings irregular forces 
within the full scope of law. Protocol II, also additional to the 
Geneva Conventions, concerns protection of victims of non- 
international armed conflicts. This Protocol thus applies to all 
armed conflicts that are not covered by Protocol I and that take 
place within the territory of a state between its armed forces and 
dissident armed forces. 


Although it may appear that definitional references to "political" 
motives or objectives should satisfy the Just Cause criterion 
(because such references would seek to exclude ordinary 
criminality as an insurgent motive), this is exceedingly 
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national or domestic law and of its pertinent incorporation, these elements are relevant 


whichever realm of law or combination of realms is implicitly under consideration. Lacking 


these elements, a definition of terrorism necessarily includes both permissible and impermissible 
forms of insurgency. Hence, it is an altogether useless definition. 

Under international law, of course, not all resorts to insurgent force are terroristic. Just 
cause for the "inalienable right to self-determination" and for the enjoyment of peremptory 
human rights is an integral part of customary and conventional norms. The right of insurgency 
is affirmed, inter alia, at the first part of the second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States (a document that qualifies as lawmaking generally under the 
authoritative provisions of Article 38 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice). But 
insurgency is unlawful, irrespective of just cause, whenever the means used fail to satisfy jus 
in bello criteria, i.e., whenever the use of force is indiscriminate, disproportionate and/or 
beyond the codified boundaries of "military necessity." Significantly, such use of force is now 
increasingly characteristic of Palestinian violence against Israel in the midst of the "Peace 
Process," a fact that cannot be discounted for merely geopolitical reasons by the Rabin 
Government. 

For the military commander on the ground who needs to distinguish permissible from 
impermissible insurgencies, this means a primary emphasis on the question of just means. 
Although considerations of just cause can be especially murkey if not altogether impossible to 


sort out, the standards of just means are substantially straightforward. Codified in the easily 


problematic. As we will see, antecedent definitional questions 
would remain unresolved concerning precise meanings and 
parameters of the "political" and various associated issues of fact. 
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recognizable norms of the laws of war, which are binding upon insurgent forces as well as on 
regular armies and in noninternational as well as international armed conflicts, these standards 
should become the operational determinant of authentic terrorism. 

There is an important "flip side" to the matter of just means. Not only is this standard 
essential to the identification of terrorism (every insurgency that violates this standard is 
terroristic), it applies as well to the permissible limitations of effective counterterrorism. Like 
the insurgents themselves, military forces opposed to terrorists are constrained by certain 
restrictions of the laws of war. Failure to comply with such restrictions does not make these 
military forces into terrorists (this is a silly propagandistic judgment by those who do not 
understand international law), but it does make them guilty of war crimes and possibly even 
crimes against humanity.’ This authoritative conclusion must be understood by military 
commanders everywhere, including IDF personnel. 


On occasion, the war against terrorism may even involve forcibfé abduction of terrorists 


to one’s own judicial jurisdiction for trial and possible punishment.'* For the military 


'* Crimes against humanity are defined in the London Charter, August 8, 1945, art 


6(c), 59 Stat. 1544, 82 U.N.T.S. 279, as : "...namely, murder, 
extermination, enslavement, deportation, and other inhumane acts committed 
against any civilian population before or during a war; or persecutions on 
political, racial or religious grounds in execution of or in connection with any 
crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or not in violation of the 
domestic law of the country where perpetrated...." 


On acquiring custody by forcible abduction, Gideon Hausner, in his prosecution 
of Adolf Eichmann before an Israeli court in Jerusalem, points to "an unbroken 
chain of American and English decisions, dating back over a hundred years, all 
showing that a court does not inquire into the circumstances under which a person 
has been brought before it; once he is physically present, the court will proceed 
to try him." See Gideon Hausner, JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1966), p. 312. 
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commander, there will likely be little effective need to ascertain the legality of such abductions. 


These judgments will have been made already at the very highest operational levels and by 


political leaders in the national command authority. Yet, in our post-Nuremberg world legal 
order, ultimate responsibility is diffuse and all levels of military participation, in Israel and 


elsewhere, should know what is right and what is wrong. 


Forcible abduction is not an unknown remedy in international criminal law. Although 
great care must be taken not to violate fundamental human rights, where extradition is not a 
viable option the only alternative may be to leave terrorist crimes unpunished. Here, forcible 


abduction may represent the only way to prevent future terrorist crimes and to give needed effect 


to the expectation of Nullum crimen sine poena, "No crime without a punishment." 

There are several relevant examples of forcible abduction. In 1989, Israeli commandos 
abducted Sheik Abdul Karim Obeid, leader of Hezbollah in Lebanon.'® Israel, in 1960, 
abducted Nazi war criminal Adolph Eichmann from Argentina on charges not of terrorist-crimes, 
but of Nuremberg-category crimes. In 1985, a United States military aircraft forced down an 
Egyptian aircraft over international waters on the grounds that the Egyptian plane held accused 
terrorists in the Achille Lauro Affair. In 1987, again in international waters, the U.S. FBI lured 
Fawez Yunis, a Lebanese national, on to a yacht and transported him by force to the United 
States for trial (a case cited by Israel in defending its own forcible abduction of Sheik Obeid). 
And on April 2, 1990, Humberto-Alvarez-Machain, a medical doctor and a citizen of Mexico, 


was forcibly abducted from his office by persons answerable to the U.S. Drug Enforcement 


'© Here, Israel cited U.S. abduction of Fawaz Yunis as pertinent authority. Yunis 
had hijacked a Jordanian airliner. 
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Agency (DEA), and flown by private plane to Texas to face charges of kidnapping and 


murdering a DEA agent and the agent’s pilot, a charge related to "narco-terrorism.""’ 


The Problem of Sufficient Threat 

Third, those definitions referencing "threatened use of force or violence” or "threat of 
violence" never establish needed and identifiable thresholds of threat.'* When, exactly, is the 
threat sufficient to argue convincingly for the presence of terrorism? In the absence of settled, 
unambiguous thresholds, inclusion of "threat" within the definition can serve propagandistic 
and/or geopolitical purposes. 

How, then, might definitions of terrorism useful to the IDF military commander 
incorporate precise and essential thresholds, levels demarcating authentically terroristic threats 
from non-terroristic ones? One way might focus on the "hardness" of the prospective target. 
Here, drawing upon the previously-identified rules of jus in bello or justice in war, threats 
directed toward noncombatant populations would, ipso facto, be expressions of terrorism. Of 
course, such threats would also have to be embedded in political demands, otherwise they would 
merely represent "ordinary" forms of criminality. 

A complementary way to operationalize threats within the definition of terrorism would 


be to focus on the degree of anticipated harm. Thus, for example, threats above a particularly 


'7 See United States v. Alvarez-Machain, No. 91 - 712 (U.S. June 15, 1992), 
which held that a respondent’s forcible abduction does not prohibit his trial in a 
United States court for violations of this country’s criminal laws. 


'® The inclusion of "threat" in the definition of terrorism is derivative from U N 


Charter, Art. 2(4), which deals generally with the use of force. 
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specified level of destructiveness could be construed as terroristic while those below this level 
would not necessarily be expressions of terrorism. But here too, irrespective of the level of 
expected harm, a threat would be terroristic only where it was directed at "soft" targets and 


where the jus ad bellum argument was manifestly political. Although it is true that violence 


above certain thresholds would be patently violative of the laws of war (because such violence 


would be inherently indiscriminate, disproportionate and/or beyond the boundaries of military 


necessity), it is not true that such violence would necessarily be terrorism. 

Still in keeping with the twin criteria of just cause and just means, threats made by 
insurgents without just cause would be terroristic, regardless of the levels of intended harm. 
The problem with such determinations, however, is the operational difficulty in identifying 
"justness." It is always easier to judge the lawfulness of means than of ends. 

Finally, it is worth noting that terrorist threats of special urgency, because of the softness 
of intended targets and/or the level of intended harms, could elicit anticipatory self-defense 
attacks by states. Under existing customary international law, states do not always have to wait 
until after an attack has been absorbed to undertake self-defense. Rather, where the threat is 
sufficiently imminent in point of time,’® they can choose to strike first, providing, of course, 
that the strike is within the parameters of discrimination, proportionality, and military necessity. 


In extremely rare circumstances, even assassination can be construed as a permissible 


'? In response to the 1837 Caroline case, which concerned the unsuccessful 
rebellion in Upper Canada against British rule, then U.S. Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster outlined a framework for self-defense that did not require actual 
attack. Here, military response to a threat was judged permissible so long as the 
danger posed was "instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means and no 
moment for deliberation." See 2 J. Moore, DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, 409-14 (1906). 
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expression of anticipatory self-defense. Operationally, this means that where terrorist threats 
are sufficiently credible and ominous, it may be law-enforcing to assassinate certain terrorist 
targets preemptively. Although such assassination is itself normally a form of terrorism in times 
of peace, various "higher law" and international law arguments could conceivably support such 
extraordinary means. A case in point would be a plausible terrorist threat to use nuclear 
weapons against Israeli city dwellers. In such cases, would the "due process" rights of terrorists 
to be absolutely secure from extra-judicial remedies override the rights of Tel-Avivians or 
Jerusalemites simply to survive? 

The residual permissibility of assassination as a counter-nuclear terrorism preemption 
option derives from the persistently Westphalian logic of international law, from the multiple 


sources of international law identified at Article 38 of the Statute of the International Court of 


Justice, and from the frequently irreconcilable nature of competing norms. Were the world legai 


order more centralized, all forms of anticipatory self-defense, including assassination, could be 
strenuously and correctly condemned. But in the absence of a capable supranational authority, 
self-help is often the only available means of law enforcement against terrorism - including self- 


help via the use of force. 


The Problem of State Responsibility for Terrorism 
Fourth, those definitions that do not specify insurgent organizations exclusively broaden 


the meaning of terrorism to unmanageable and operationally useless levels. As a crime under 
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international law,” terrorism cannot be committed by states. This is a most sensible exclusion 


because the alternative would lead to unwieldy conceptual expansion, "blending" with other 


related crimes (e.g., aggression” ) and a consequent watering-down of the crime. Moreover, 
in the simultaneous absence of precise just cause/just means permissibility criteria on the use of 
force, virtually all force exercised by governments could conceivably be construed as 
"terroristic." 

Terrorism, of course, can be supported by states. Hence, counter-terrorism measures 
may be directed at various state sponsors of terrorism as well as at insurgent forces directly. 
For the IDF military commander, this involves various tactical considerations which, more often 
than not, are inextricably intertwined with legal questions. If, for example, a decision is made 
to strike at certain targets within the sponsoring state, concern for compliance with the laws of 
war becomes, by definition, far more comprehensive. Faced with state as well as non-state 
adversaries, states seeking to fight terrorism may need to assess correlations of forces on 


tactical, operational and/or strategic levels. 


The Problem of Circumscribing the Political 


Fifth, those definitions referring to "political" violence and/or objectives fail to demarcate 


An authoritative listing of offenses that constitute the crime of 
terrorism can be found in the EUROPEAN CONVENTION ON 
THE SUPPRESSION OF TERRORISM, Nov. 10, 1976, Eur. 
T.S. No. 90, reprinted in 15 I.L.M., 1272 (1976). 


See RESOLUTION ON THE DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION, 
G.A. Res. 3314, U.N. GAOR, 29th Sess., Supp. No. 31 at 142, 
U.N. Doc. A/9631 (1975), reprinted in 13 I.L.M. 710 (1974). 
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clearly the identifiable boundaries of politics. What, exactly, are these boundaries? When, 
exactly, is violence unambiguously political? What, indeed, are the differences between political 
violence and the violence of ordinary criminality? As a jurisprudential matter, these questions 


have, in fact, been around for a long time, especially in connection with the international law 


of extradition” and pertinent criteria of the "political offense exception."” 


Today, some states calculate that politically motivated violence, by definition, cannot be 
terrorism. Here, acts of violence that are committed on behalf of "national liberation," "self- 
determination" and/or “anticolonialism" fall outside the definition of terrorism. Hence, as 
observed by John F. Murphy: "Under this approach, sending letter bombs through the mails, 


hijacking airplanes, kidnapping or attacking diplomats and international business people, and 


The "extradite or prosecute" formula, which needs to be applied 
more systematically to crimes of terrorism, derives from the 
peremptory norm of Nullum crimen sine poena, "No crime 
without a punishment." Existing since antiquity, this formula has 
roots in both natural law (see especially Jean Bodin, Hugo Grotius 
and Emmerich de Vattel) and in positive law. As for the norm of 
Nullum crimen sine poena, it distinguishes between criminal and 
non-criminal law. Without punishment, there can be no distinction 
between a penal statute and any other statute. See Redding v. 
State, 85 N.W. 2d 647, 652 (Neb. 1957)(concluding that a 
criminal statute without a penalty clause is of no force and effect). 


The principle of the political offense exception permits a state to 
refuse an extradition request from another state if the offense 
charged in the request is of a “political nature." For an excellent 
treatment of this principle, see: Christopher Blakesley, 
"Extradition From Antiquity to Modern France and the United 
States: A Brief History," 4 B.C. International and Comparative 
Law Review 39 (1981); and Christopher Blakesley, 
TERRORISM, DRUGS INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
PROTECTION OF HUMAN LIBERTY (Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
New York: Transnational Publishers, 1992), pp. 75 - 89. 
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indiscriminate slaughter of civilians could never constitute terrorism if the revolutionary groups 


committed them on behalf of a just cause."“ From the standpoint of international law, this 
approach ignores that the criterion of just cause” is always augmented by the criterion of just 
means. As we have already noted, the latter standard has been brought to bear upon insurgent 
resorts to force by both the common Article 3 of the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 and by 
1977 Protocols I and II. Indeed, even if these authoritative extensions of humanitarian 
international law had not been enacted, the Martens Clause would in and of itself obtain in 


relevant circumstances, confirming that "...civilians and combatants remain under the protection 
and authority of the principles of international law derived from established custom, from the 


principles of humanity and from dictates of public conscience."* 


See John F. Murphy, "Cooperative International Arrangements: 
Prevention of Nuclear Terrorism and the Extradition and 
Prosecution of Terrorists," in Paul Leventhal and Yonah 
Alexander, PREVENTING NUCLEAR TERRORISM (Lexington 
MA: Lexington Books, 1987), p. 361. This book represents the 
Report and Papers of the International Task Force on Prevention 
of Nuclear Terrorism, and includes a chapter by this writer (Louis 
Rene Beres, "Preventing Nuclear Terrorism: Responses to 
Terrorist Grievances") who participated with the Task Force. 


Moreover, it is by no means certain that all politically motivated 
violence is necessarily expressive of "national liberation," "self- 
determination" and/or "anticolonialism" objectives (the only 
objectives associated properly with just cause), or even that 
"national liberation," "self-determination" and/or "anticolonialism" 
are necessarily expressive of just cause in all particular 
circumstances. 


7° The Martens Clause, named after the Russian delegate at the first Hague 
Conferences, is included in the Preamble of the 1899 and 1907 Hague 
Conventions, and is designated a higher status in the 1977 Protocol I, where it is 
included in the main text of Article 1. In Protocol II, however, the Martens 
Clause is again moved to the Preamble. The Martens Clause purposefully 
extends the law of armed conflict to all types of liberation wars. 
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Who Is The Terrorist Enemy? The Problem for Israel in Particular 

For the IDF commander, the meaning of terrorism presents some special difficulties. 
Constrained by the obligations of the Peace Process, military commanders must now balance 
objective legal assessments against political realities. Moreover, such effectively pro-terrorist 
balancing is made even more problematic by the Government’s own acceptance of Palestinian 
claims that anti-Israel insurgency represents a legitimate expression of “national liberation" and 
by the Government’s codified cooperation in providing terrorists with security in the 
"autonomous areas." 

In South Lebanon the problems are substantially different. Although terror groups in that 
region are assuredly encouraged by the Peace Process, and by corrolary IDF weaknesses in the 
territories and within the green lines (there are synergistic interdependencies between Israel’s 
several theaters of counterterrorist operation), the Israeli commander has fewer legal or political 
constraints to worry about in this particular theater. From the standpoint of international law, 
Lebanese failure to control their own territory and to prevent Hezbullah and other groups from 


mounting anti-Israel terror permits Israel considerable lattitude in the exercise of national self- 


defense. Here we may recall the authoritative argument of Hersch Lauterpacht, a distinguished 


scholar in pertinent international law: 


International law imposes upon the State the duty of restraining 
persons within its territory from engaging in such revolutionary 
activities against friendly States as amount to organized acts of 


force in the form of hostile expeditions against the territory of 
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those States.’ 


Lauterpacht’s rule reaffirms the Resolution on the Rights and Duties of Foreign Powers 


as Regards the Established and Recognized Governments in Case of Insurrection adopted by the 


Institute of International Law in 1900. 

From the standpoint of politics, the IDF commander in South Lebanon needn’t worry that 
his Government now regards portions of the terrorist enemy as its "partner in peace." So long 
as he remains well within the settled standards of humanitarian international law (discrimination; 
proportionality; and military necessity), his use of force against terrorism in this theater should 
be restrained only by operational criteria of strategy and tactics. Unencumbered by formal ties 
between Israel and a terrorist organization (e.g., the Oslo Agreement) or by informal Israel- 
terrorist alignments and interpenetrations, the Israeli commander fighting terrorists in South 
Lebanon can confine his attention to the essential exigencies of war. 

When fighting terrorism within the green lines, the IDF commander and pertinent police 
authorities will, of course, be impacted by the tactical advantages afforded terrorists by the 
Peace Process, but they will not have to be concerned about conformance with the international 
law of belligerent occupation (as possibly in the administered territories) or with questions of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity (as in South Lebanon). Here, within Israel proper, terrorism 
means largely what Israeli domestic law says it means, and counter-terrorism against primarily 


Hamas and Islamic Jihad can and should be waged according to the appropriate survival needs 


77 See H Lauterpacht, THE LAW OF PEACE, in3 INTERNATIONAL LAW 
274 (1977). 
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of the Jewish State. 

There is, however, one last cautionary note about the meaning of terrorism. To the 
extent that the IDF commander within the green lines is expected to respect the laws of war of 
international law, he must make immediate judgments concerning whether the terror groups 
operating in Israel are acting as ordinary criminals or as agents of a sustained "armed couflict." 
Ordinary criminals, i.e., those terrorists who are involved in “only” isolated internal 
disturbances, riots and specific acts of violence) are not subject to protection by the laws of war. 
Other terrorists, i.e., those who are engaged in sustained political violence, remain, according 
to the Geneva Conventions of 12 August 1949, "...under the protection and authority of the 
principles of humanity and from the dictates of public conscience." 

In cases where terrorists are identified as being engaged in armed conflict, Israeli 
commanders may face an additional legal obligation to extend the privileged status of prisoner 
of war (POW) to such persons when they are taken captive. Regrettable as it may seem, 
especially after such horrors as the Tel-Aviv bus bombing, this additional obligation is 
unaffected by terrorist disregard for humanitarian international law. While all combatants are 


obliged to comply with the rules of war, applicable in armed conflict, violations of these rules 


do not automatically deprive an insurgent of his/her right to protection equivalent in all respects 


to that accorded to prisoners of war. This right, codified by the Geneva Conventions, is now 
complemented and enlarged by the two 1977 Protocols to those Conventions. In this connection, 
and in particular reference to Geneva Protocol I, terrorists captured after launching direct attacks 
upon Israeli citizens could be treated as prisoners of war rather than as ordinary criminals, but 


should then be prosecuted for the commission of war crimes. 
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Berger and Vito Ma 
of an independent 1 
committed to being 
while Marcantonio for 
in the American Labor Party asa 
; Marcantonio was more interested in advancins 
causes through practical legislative bargaining. However, 
these differences were slight compared to their similariti 
Both used legislative activity primarily to educate and mobil 
the public, sponsoring bills that had little chance of enactmen 
but that offered a broad vision of a better society. Each also 
saw himself as the voice of the left in Congress, and used his 
office and his personal abilities to defend individuais from all 
segments of the left against state repression. 
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Learning from Victor and Vito: Models of Socialist 
Representation in the U.S. Congress 
Introduction 
The election of Bernard Sanders (I-Vt.) to the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1990 was hailed by the left 
throughout the country (and probably beyond). He is proba- 
bly not what he is often described as being, the only so- 
cialist in Congress; but he is the only socialist not serv- 
ing in Congress as a member of a bourgeois party. He is 
also not what the Almanac of American Politics proclaims him 
to be, “only the third Socialist [with a capital S] elected 
to the House” (Barone, Ujifusa 1993, 1297); for unlike 


Victor Berger and Meyer London, Sanders was elected as an 


independent, not as the candidate of a socialist party. 


Nevertheless, he was elected as a proclaimed advocate of 
socialism; surely that fact is dramatic enough in the U.S. 
of the 1990s. 

Inevitably, Sanders has come in for criticism as well. 
Most notably, in the article that inspired this panel, 
Alexander Cockburn blasted Sanders for his support 
crime bill enacted in the summer of 1994, a bill that autho- 
rized some money for social programs as “crime prevention,” 
but also expanded the range of the federal death penalty and 
stoked the flames of the current rage for prison construc- 
tion (Cockburn 1994a 1994b). Others in this panel will 


discuss the issues raised by Cockburn, and the assessment of 


provide some context for this assessment by examinin 
careers of two earlier left members of Congress, 


Berger (Soc.-Wis.) and Vito Marcantonio (ALP-N.Y.). 


Victor L. Berger 

Victor Berger (S-Wis.) was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1910 and defeated in 1912. He was elect- 
ed again in 1918, but the House declared him ineligible 
because of his antiwar activities, and refused to seat hin. 
He won the ensuing special election in 1919, but was still 
denied his seat; meanwhile he had been sentenced to prison 
(20 years) for sedition. In 1921 his conviction was re- 
versed by the Supreme Court, following which he was elected 
again in 1923 and served until 1928 (Walsh 1991, 67-68; Berg 
1994, 138-141; Miller 1973, 73, 191-228). 

Like Sanders, Berger was the leader of an urban social- 
ist political organization. Although he never 
mayor of Milwaukee himself, Berger was instrumental in Emil 
Seidel’s victory in April of 1910, and was universally 


considered the true head of the Milwaukee organization. Yet 


Berger was more; unlike Sanders, he was also an important 


leader of anational socialist party-the Socialist Party 
(SP)—that fought elections outside of his own state. Be 

known for the presidential campaigns of its nominee Eugene 
VY. Debs, the SP also elected many state and local officials- 


—including the mayor of Schenectady, and ran slates of 


Sanders’s House career, more directly. My purpose hers is to 
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ional candidates wherever it was strong. 


second socialist to Congress; Meyer Lon: 


ee erved from 1914 to 1918-during the same period as 


Berger, although never at the same time (Miller 1973, 127, 
174-175, 180). 

In left pop history, Berger is generally thought of as 
a ‘social democrat,’ ‘reformist,’ “revisionist, oor even 
“opportunist.” Indeed, he was often called these things by 
his contemporaries. Some socialists saw any willingness to 
run for office—let alone willingness to serve if elected—as 
an unprincipled compromise with the capitalist state. 
Berger’s involvement in the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), rather than the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
was also condemned by some on the movement’s left. Meanwhile 
those on his right lambasted him as well. Samvel Gompers 
considered him anathema; and the files of William B. Wilson 
(D.-Penn.), a former vice president of the United Mine 
Workers who was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1908 and went on to become the first Secretary of Labor 
during Woodrow Wilson’s administration, contain many letters 
in which Wilson plots with Wisconsin political figures 
and—and some socialists, including William Walling-—to under- 
mine Berger’s political influence (see Berg 1994, 140-141; 
the General Records of the Department of Labor, Record Group 


174, Office of the Secretary, William B. Wilson, General 


Subject Files, 1913-1921 in the National Archives contain 
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many other examples. See also Montgomery 1987 for Wi 
AFL over the 
about Berger's principles 
strategy, but they represent gross oversimplification; 
strategy merits more detailed study. 
The winning of reforms was one purpose of that strate- 
gy, but he did not see reforms as an end in themselves. 
Reforms were to be sought as a means of showing the working 


class the potential of socialism to improve their lives. 


Berger s socialist organization in Milwaukee sought munici- 


pal power in order to carry out such 4 reform program, but 


he told campaign workers, “we do not want any votes that are 
not at least in sympathy with our aims and methods” 
(Social-Democratic Herald, March 19, 1910, quoted in Miller 
1973, 70). Shortly after the SP gained control of the 


Milwaukee government in 1910 he warned: 


The Social-Democratic victory .. .- might prove 4 
serious misfortune and an obstacle to the growth 
of the socialist movement of America, if our com- 
rades should for one moment forget that the ad- 
ministration and the management of the affairs of 
the city of Milwaukee are not the final aim of 
this great movement. . I should be sorry for 
the party and wish the victory had never been won 
if this victory should in the least inter- 
fere with the revolutionary spirit of the Milwau- 
kee movement (Social-Democratic Herald, May 2% 
1910, quoted in Miller 1973, 72). 


Berger's strategic purposes also included educating 


working class, building the SP and the socialist 
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7 
(while undermining competing organizations and tendencies), 
and serving as an official voice for the left. 
While I am not a visionary and donot expect to 
revolutionize the congress of the United States 
singlehanded, I know that I have been elected to 
represent the views of the working class--to give 
voice to the hopes, fears and aims of that 
class--to shed anew light on every question be- 
fore the House--to consider every question from a 
new point of view--whether it be beneficial or 


harmful to the proletariat (Social-Democratic 
Herald, November 12, 1910, quoted in Miller 1973, 


73). 

Most important, he considered himself to be pursuing these 
purposes on behalf of the Socialist Party. 

However, Berger had to work out his strategy without 
much guidance from the SP. The National Executive Committee 
(NEC), of which he was a leading member, held back from 
detailed discussion of legislative tactics; only in April 
1911, after Berger had reported to the NEC on his activities 
during the first weeks of his term, did it adopt guidelines. 
These called for SP members of Congress to “conform their 


conduct to the platform and principles of the party” and to 


“confer with the national executive committee on concrete 


measures introduced by them in Congress, and on the attitude 
to be taken to them on all measures of importance wherever 
requested by the committee (S.P. Official Bulletin, May, 
1911, quoted in Miller 1973, 76). Not until December of 
that year did the NEC-—at Berger’s insistence-create a sub- 


committee to screen bills before he submitted them ( Svcial- 


Democratic Herald, Dec. 9] quoted in 

76). Berger wanted guidance out of a sense of duty, 
also to protect himself from the frequent attacks from 
SP’s direct action wing, which believed that sociali 
should not be in Congress at all and took every opportunity 
to find fault with his performance. No doubt this internal 
opposition also explains the NEC’s reluctance to take strong 
positions; consequently Berger was left to work out much of 


his strategy on his own. 
The first strategic point Berger had to determine was 


whether to obey the rules of the House. 


There were two ways before me. I could make 4 
free-speech fight all alone, try to break down all 
precedent and all barriers, speak about the coop- 
erative commonwealth, as long as my lung power 
would hold out and wind up my short parliamentary 
career by being suspended from the House, and thus 
also make an end to political action by this 
“direct action’. . Or I could pursue the 
other course, obey all rules and precedents of the 
House until they are changed--get the respect and 
attention of my fellow members, speak sparingly 
and only when measures directly concerning the 
working class are up for discussion, giving, how- 
ever, close attention to all the business before 
the House of Representatives (Socialist Party, 
Proceedings of the 1912 National Convention, 234, 
quoted in Miller 1973, 75). 


Berger's language makes his choice clear. However, it 
important to realize that other choices were possible. 


Puerto Rican nationalists who chose to spray the House of 


Representatives with gunfire from the visitors’ gallery also 


had a political effect. In other circumstances, principled 
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disobedience of the rules has helped legislators 


injustice of the status quo, and sometimes 


unjust rules changed. Berger’s choice was not inevitable, 
but grew out of his belief that it was possible to advance 
the socialist cause through orderly action within Congress. 

That belief led to the second principle of Berger's 
congressional action; he sought to advocate socialism when- 
ever possible. Berger did not consider socialism to be 
opposed to reform, but he wanted to use reforms to show the 
superiority of socialism to capitalism. Moreover, he 
thought that the right reforms could actually help move the 
country to socialism. Ira Kipnis has called this approach 
“step-at-a-time socialism,” arguing that Berger concentra 
on: 

introducing measures he viewed as bricks in 

building the new social order. These included 

about twenty bills ranging from repeal of the 

antitrust law and nationalization of certain 

natural monopolies to old age pensions, abolition 

of the Senate and the Presidential veto power, 

regulation of woman and child labor, woman sif- 

frage, local home rule for the District of Colun- 

bia, [and] creation of a public store in Washing- 

ton for civil service employees . « 

1952, 357) 
Of course Berger realized that this program would not 
adopted by Congress, but he wanted to use the visibility 
his office to demonstrate both the superiority and 


practicality of socialist organization. His bills 


designed to be workable and self-executing; for example, 


Aramat--va 
dramatize 
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form of 50 year bonds at two percent 

bonds were to be paid off from the profit 
ment would realize by operating the trusts (Kipnis 
222-223). 

The keystone of Berger’s approach was his pension bill. 
This would give old age pensions to workers on the model of 
those given to veterans of the Civil War. He argued that 
workers were veterans of the industrial wars, and that “Any 
toiler who has faithfully labored for a meager wage for 
twenty years or more has created more wealth than a pension 
in old age can repay. . . . The word ‘pension’ is a misno- 
mer. The payment ought to be called ‘Partial restitution’ 

(guoted in Miller 1973, 82). He hoped to make his bill 
the focus of a national movement for pensions, but this hope 
was thwarted by dissension among socialists. the left ob- 
jected to the several provisions of the bill, including the 
small siz of the proposed pensions and the exclusion of 
aliens and felons from its coverage. The SP’s Local New York 


demanded that future bills of socialist members of Congress 


be approved by the NEC before they were introduced (as this 


one had been, in fact); and Daniel De Leon declared that 
“Coming in the name of Socialism, the bill is an insult to 


and to the working ike” (De 1917, 
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The controversy over the pension bill illustrates 
hird principle of Berger’s strategy. He 
self-—and was considered by the Socialist Party-to be 
party's voice. The SP’s contentious nature—and Berger’s 
personality-—made this difficult at times, but he believed in 
principle both that he should seek accept the guidance of 
the NEC and that he should use his legislative activity as a 
focus for mobilizing the SP rank and file. In the case of 
the pension bill he had lowered the age of eligibility from 
65 to 60 at the NEC’s request, but could not achieve the 
rank and file mobilization. An earlier resolution-the first 
Berger introduced-provides a clearer model of what 
tended. 

On March 13, 1911, Berger received a telegram from 
socialist journalist A.M. Simons, at that time editor of 
Coming Nation. Simons suggested that socialist locals 
asked to petition against the posting of U.S. troops along 
the Mexican border. Berger-and the NEC-agreed, and 990,000 
Signatures were collected during the next month; the peti- 


tion drive was accompanied by demonstrations and by articles 


the socialist press. According to Miller, this “pattern 


repeated in the presentation of other Berger resolutions 
bills" (1973, 77-78); he saw legislative activity as an 
to organizing. 

Berger was keenly aware of the political leverage a 


representative could gain through publicity, leverage which 


was 

and 
aid 


brother, for 
es Times building on October 1, 1910. 

opposed the otherwise unanimous vote of the NEC to 
raise money for an SP investigation of the 
although he lost he pursued his own alternative, arranging 
for two hearings before the House Rules Committee which led 
the committee to condemn the extradition process. Berger 
later spoke at a mass rally in Carnegie Hall for the 
McNamaras; but his and other efforts were undermined when 
the brothers pled guilty (Miller 1973, 78-79). 

The Lawrence, Massachusetts, -sstrike of 1912 was 

occasion of an even greater publicity triumph. 
request of William D. ("Big Bill) Haywood-—whose ouster from 
the NEC the following December Berger would support enthusi- 
astically—Berger once again induced the House Rules Commit- 
tee to hold hearings, at which laboring children from th 
mills testified to dramatic effect. The strike was sett 
the next week, favorably to the union; Haywood 
1929, 257) later praised Berger for his help, and the 
wing International Socialist Review hailed the new tactic of 
direct industrial action and political action in combination 


International Socialist Review XII (1912) 627, 623, quoted 


in Miller 1973, 98; see also Commons, Saposs, Sumner i960-, 
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Brissenden 1919, 282). Berger came to the aid 


again in May. He moved to impeach a federal judge 


from Washington state, Cornelius U. Hanford, for having 


revoked the citizenship of an IWW (and Socialist Labor 
Party) member named Oleson; Hanford resigned in the midst of 
the ensuing investigation (Miller 1973, 98-99). 

Berger’s actions in the McNamara, Lawrence, and Oleson 
cases also reflected another of his strategic principles. 
He considered himself the voice in Congress of the entire 
working class, not only of the Socialist Party. Although he 
never hesitated to seek partisan advantage within the left 
and the labor movement, he also sought to present himself 
(and the SP) as principled defenders of the class’s inter- 
est, willing to work with anyone from the IWW tc the AFL 
when it was appropriate to do so. 

Nevertheless, Berger was entirely willing to use his 
office to build up the SP within the left, and the right 
within the SP. To the extent that the strategic debate 
within the SP centered on the choice of direct action or 
political action, Berger’s congressional office was a trump 
card. He repeatedly insisted—in the examples above and at 
other times-—that such Congressional actions as hearings, 
bill introductions, and even speeches on the floor did more 
for the left than street demonstrations or protest meetings. 
He was also willing to attack the direct-action wing direct- 


ly; he refused Haywood’s request for a congressional inves- 
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14 
tigation of attacks on an IWW-led free speech fight 
Diego (which he considered a brawl) (Miller 1973, 
Shortly afterward he brought Karl Legien, a right-wing 
Social Democrat from Germany, to the United States in order 
to strengthen his side at the May 1912 SP convention—and 
arranged for Legien to address the House of Representatives 
before beginning his tour. 

Since only those Socialists favoring political action 
were likely to run for Congress at all—let alone win-this 
leverage gave Berger’s faction an inherent advantage in the 
debate. Unfortunately for them, however, such Democrats as 
William B. Wilson (see above) and such conservative union- 
ists as Samuel Gompers were able to play the same card much 
more strongly. Ironically, Legien sided with Gompers (at 
least if the latter is to believed) when a Berger-Gompers 
debate broke out in Berger’s office after Legien’s House 
speech (Gompers 1984, 137-138). 

To sum up, Berger’s approach to Congress was to see 
himself as the voice of his party and of his party’s philos- 
ophy. He sought to use the visibility of his office to 
promote the party’s interests, and to promote public under- 


Standing and support for the socialist principles on which 


it was based. He was willing to use his office for leverage 


in internal socialist debates, but at the same time felt an 
obligation to come to the defense of the broad left and the 


working class when necessary. He considered his seat 4a 
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valuable resource for the party, but thought that value lay 


primarily in the potential for publicity and mobilization of 
the public, not in whatever influence on policy he might 
possess as an individual representative. This approach 
brought him and his party some success, even in the face of 
government repression during and after World War I. Unfor- 
tunately, the vicious internecine conflict provoked by the 
success of the Russian Revolution undermined the Socialist 
Party before Berger’s strategy could receive a full trial. 
Vito Marcantonio 

Vito Marcantonio was elected to the House of Represen- 
tatives as a Republican in 1934, defeating the Democratic 
incumbent James Lanzetta. Lanzetta retook the seat in 1936, 
and Marcantonio took it back in 1938. In the 1938 election 
Marcantonio received 10,059 votes on the Republican line and 
8,901 on the line of the new American Labor Party (ALP). 
(He had also sought the Democratic nomination, but had lost 
it to Lanzetta. ) In Washington, however, he did not join 
the Republican caucus but insisted that he be designated as 
a member (the only one, except for a few months in 1948) of 
the ALP. He was reelected as. the ALP candidate from 1949- 
1948, but also won the Republican nomination in 1940, both 
the Republican and Democratic nominations in 1942 and 1944, 
and the Democratic nomination in 1946. In 1947 the New York 
legislature passed the Wilson-Pakula Act, a measure aimed 


directly at Marcantonio: it prohibited a candidate from 
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entering another party's primary without the perni 
that party's leaders. Marcansonio won by a plurality 
close three-way contest, but was defeated in 1952 
the Republicans, Democrats, and Liberals united in support- 
ing James Donovan against him; the ALP got more votes than 
any other party, but Donovan’s fusion total was 49,448 to 
Marcantonio’s 36,095. Marcantonio did not contest the 1952 
election, and died a few days before launching a planned 
campaign to retake the seat in 1954 (Meyer 1989, 35-36, 45- 
47). 

Like Berger and Sanders, Marcantonio was the leader of 
a left urban political organization. Unlike them, however, 
he did not consider it a matter of principle to use the "“so- 
cialist” label. Moreover, as his - electoral history shows, 
he was not adverse to gaining the support of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. His attitude toward legislatio: 
also differed from Berger’s in some respects; while he, 
introduced bills that were meant to serve as utopian models 
and to focus mass mobilization, he was also very interested 
in improving bills that were likely to pass, and used his 


mastery of House procedures to this’ end. Finally, like 


Berger, Marcantonio used the leverage of his position to 


defend and publicize the left. Let us look briefly at each 


of these three areas. 
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Marcantonio’s attitude toward parties was 
influenced by his personal history. He began his 


a protege of Fiorello LaGuardia, and was first elected to 


the House as a Republican. In New York City, being a Repub- 


lican mostly meant being anti-Tammany; but once in Washing- 
ton he found himself out of tune with the national Republi- 
can Party (Rubinstein 1956, 5). He was thrown together with 
an informal cross-party group led by Maury Maverick (D- 
Tex.); the latter once entered the Republican cloakroom to 
present Marcantonio with a scroll proclaiming him officially 
to be a “pink pachydern." Others members of the group 
included Ernest Lundeen of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, 
Tom Amlie of the Wisconsin Progressive Party, and George 
Schneider, also of Wisconsin, who had been elected ona 
joint Progressive-Republican ticket (Schaffer 1966, 29-32; 
the scroll is reproduced in Marcantonio 1956, following 
272). 

These members found they could work effectively to push 
the New Deal to the left without worrying overmuch about 
party lines. For example, during passage of the Wagner Act 
Marcantonio fought and won a floor fight to make the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board an independent regulatory commis- 
Sion, rather than part of the Department of Labor as the 
majority of the Labor Committee had voted (Schaffer 1966, 
37-38). The group expressed some interest in forming new 


national party, and sponsored a Third Parties Conference 


| 
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Chicago in July 1935. Marcantonio had joined in 

the conference, but withdrew aft 
day, declaring the attempt both “premature” 
may also have been influenced by Amlie’s opening declaration 
that the new party’s basis of unity “excludes Communists’; 
although the Communists had opposed him in the 1934 elec- 
tion, he had always stood for working with anyone who shared 
his goals (quotations found in Schaffer 1966, 36; see also 
92). 

The ALP was organized in 1936 by Luigi Antonini and 
David Dubinsky of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (ILGWU) and Alex Rose of the Milliners Union. 
purpose--in which it succeeded--was “the creation of a mean 
for the Socialist Party voters among the Jewish workin 
class to vote comfortably for Roosevelt" (Meyer 1989, 25). 
Marcantonio joined the new party after his 1838 defeat, 
mainly as a way to be sure of ballot access in 1938. He won 
the nomination despite some reluctance from the ALP’s lead- 
ers--probably because of LaGuardia’s support--and then 
cross-filed for and won the Republican nomination as well 
(Schaffer 1966, 59-61). 

As the ALP’s highest officeholder, and with the assis- 
tance of the Communist Party (which had lost its New York 
ballot status in 1938 and instructed its members 


in the ALP instead), Marcantonio was able to win 


first the Manhattan organization of the ALP, and 


t 
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alliance with Sydney Hillman of the Amalgamate: 
Workers Union (ACWU), won control of the state party 
well, with Dubinsky, Rose, and Antonini leaving to start th 
Liberal Party (Schaffer 1966, 95, 142-144). 

As this history suggests, the ALP for Marcantonio 
tended to be a label of convenience. Until 1948, he always 
won more votes on either the Republican or Democratic line, 
and sometimes on both. Moreover, the party’s interests were 
secondary to his own reelection. The ALP controlled the 
swing vote in many New York elections; it could determine 
the outcome by endorsing another party’s candidate, or by 


choosing to run its own candidate and draw votes from the 


Democrats. Very frequently these options were used, not to 


promote the ALP or its platform, - but to reward the 
parties for not mounting effective campaigns against 
antonio. Significantly, the ALP generally endorsed 
Republican candidate for state assembly in Marcantonio’s 
home district (Meyer 1989, 51); local Republican leaders had 
little incentive to overturn this arrangement. Even after 
the Wilson-Pakula Act was passed (by upstate legislators who 
had nothing to lose), Marcantonio was able to induce Tammany 
Hall to nominate an ineffective candidate who did not ca 
paign; for its part the ALP endorsed Democrats Paul O'Dwyer 
(the mayor’s brother), Arthur Klein, and Adam Clayton Powell 


for the House, and numerous’ state legislative 


the last few years of his career Ma 
antonio seemed to become more interested in building up 
third party for its own sake. This was a practical necessi 
ty, of course, after passage of the Wilson-Pakula Act; 
strength of the ALP would increase his chances of keeping or 
regaining his seat. But perhaps he generalized from this 
experience that a left party had some importance beyond his 
own electoral prospects. In 1948 he chaired the rules 
committee at the founding convention of the Progressive 
Party, and persuaded Henry Wallace to run on the ALP line in 
New York. More significantly, it was his continuing support 
for the principle of an independent left party that led to 
Marcantonio’s break with the Communist Party--and his resig- 


nation from the ALP after the New York mayoral election of 


In part because of the Progressive Party’s very poor 


showing in the 1952 presidential election, andin part 


because of their general policy of taking cover in the face 


of the McCarthyite onslaught, the Communist Party in 1953 
took the position that the future of progressive politics 
lay within the Democratic Party (Meyer 1989, 81; Rubinstein 
1956,-10; Schaffer 1966, 80-81; Starobin 1972, 220). Marec- 
antonio disagreed, and used his personal influence and his 


position as state chair of the ALP to commit the organiza- 


a 
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tion to his position. Over the opposition of the Commu 
nists, who wanted to endorse Democrat Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 


the ALP nominated Clifford McAvoy for mayor. But formal 


commitment was one thing, and actual work on the campaign 


Quite another. The Communists sat on their hands, the 


campaign fizzled, and McAvoy got a mere 54,000 votes--down 
from 356,000 in Marcantonio’s mayoral campaign of 1949. 


Marcantonio resigned from the ALP the next day, stat- 


Despite the fact that [the Marcantonio fac- 
tion] speaks for the majority, to continue this 
contest would be futile and exhausting. It as 
apparent that the majority decisions are in vain 
and the result is and would continue to be an ALP 
unable to muster the required 50,000 votes in 1954 
to remain on the ballot. 


The ALP would become more and more a pressure 
group with the issue unresolved. It would become 
more and more a mimeograph machine rather than a 
political party. The role is inescapable ... in 
the present "house divided" condition of our Par- 


I reject the course of a purge of the minori- 
ty. It is repugnant to the democratic principles 
to which I have subscribed throughout my political 
career 


I believe in independent political action and 
I sincerely believe that efforts for independent 
political action are impossible and hopeless 
through the ALP. (quoted in Meyer 1989, 83-84). 
Marcantonio was not alone in this fight. His position was 


shared by the editors of the National Guardian, and by 


W.E.B. DuBois, who stated that “The leader has not resigned, 
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but has been deserted" (quoted in Horne 1986, 149). 
ALP had come to rely on Communist Party militants 
manpower, and could not carry onin its 
condition. 

Marcantonio intended to run in 1954 on the “Good Neigh- 
bor" ticket (Meyer 1989, 182). Perhaps if he had won he 
would have moved toward the creation of a new party; but his 
untimely death prevented this. Meanwhile the repression of 
the early 1950s had reduced the ALP to insignificance and 
driven the Communist Party largely underground. Like Victor 
Berger, Marcantonio found his party-building activities 
swamped by the movement of larger forces. 

Legislative Strategy 

Marcantonio’ s approach to legislation was related to 
his attitude toward parties. Like Berger, he was interested 
in promoting an anti-capitalist analysis and program, and 
frequently introduced and fought for bills and amendments 


that had no chance of passage because of their educational 


effect. However, he had more faith than Berger in the 


possibility of finding progressive allies within the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties--after all, he had begun as a 
Republican, and his mentor LaGuardia had remained one. Thus 
he also sought to shape legislation that was likely to pass, 
or to pass his own bills, and achieved some notable success- 


es. 
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During his first term, Marcantonio allied 


largely Midwestern Progressive and Farmer-Labor 


group of about 35 members) to offer a broad critique of 


New Deal from the left. He spoke strongly in favor of 

Frazier-Lundeen bill, which would have created a system of 
full unemployment insurance, controlled by elected councils 
of workers and farmers and funded by taxes on inheritance 
and incomes above $5,000 a year. Marcantonio objected 
strongly to the financing of unemployment compensation by a 


payroll tax, which would be bound to lower wages: 


Are you going to place the burden of caring for 
the poor on the shoulders of the poor, or are you 
going to place the burden of caring for the poor 
on the shoulders of the community as a whole, and 
especially on those who can well afford it? Under 
[the administration bill] 


I believe that America is the richest nation 
in the world. In this nation, where we have more 
wealth than any other nation, I think it is proper 
we should establish the system proposed ; 
whereby .. . there should be no hunger, no star- 
vation, and no want; and that the unemployed of 
this nation, as well as the aged of this nation, 
should be taken care of by the United States of 
America, through taxation levied on the large 
incomes of this nation, putting the burden sgquare- 
ly were it equitably belongs, and not on the poor 
of this nation... . (floor speech of April 17, 
1935, reprinted in Marcantonio 1956, 43-44) 


The Frazier-Lundeen bill never reached the floor of the 
House, and the administration bill passed; but the progres- 
sive group had provided a focus for left organizing 


(Schaffer 1966, 52-53). Marcantonio waged similar utopian 


fights against compulsory military training (ROTC) in 
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schools and colleges, which he thought aimed at 
American youth ‘to goose step through the classroom 
mentally goose step on the campus’” (Schaffer 1966, 31), and 
for quadrupling the administration’s requested appropriation 
for unemployment relief, obtaining the money from taxes on 
the wealthy (floor speech of April 30, 1935, reprinted in 
Marcantonio 1956, 72-81). 

After the Supreme Court had begun to declare major 
elements of the New Deal program unconstitutional, Marc- 


antonio called for a second constitutional convention. He 


issued a joint statement with Schneider, Lundeen, and Amlie 


which read in part: 


The great problem of the twentieth century is 
how to organize our economy so that the abundance 
which our country is capable of producing can be 
enjoyed by all citizens. Quite recently a Govern- 
ment-financed.survey brought out the fact that an 
average income of $4,370 per family is possible in 
the United States if our productive forces are 
fully used. 


The American people are interested in this 
fact. They are becoming generally aware of the 
truth that there would be more than enough to go 
around, if we were to turn our efforts to the 
production of goods rather than to limiting pro- 
duction. They are beginning to think in terms of 
an economy of abundance, and they are beginning to 
ask what the President and the Congress propose to 
do in order to bring about this economy of abun- 
dance. 


In 1787 the founding fathers called the first 
Constitutional Convention and courageously wrote a 
new instrument realizing the era of political 
liberty and democracy which had grown out of feu- 
dalism. In full harmony with the spirit of the 
founders we now urge upon the State legislatures 
that they take immediate steps for the calling of 
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cond constitutional convention to rewrite 
law in order to realize the new age 
liberty and democracy which lies before us 
have the courage and intelligence to strive 
(reprinted in Marcantonio 1956, 50-51). 


The next year, after the Court threw out the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act, he quoted Abraham Lincoln: 


The Supreme Court has got the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty as thin as homeopathic soup that was 
made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon that had 
starved to death. 


and added: 


Lincoln meant business. He did not’ shadow-box. 
He did not spar for time. He did not wait for any 
conventions, mor did he send up any trial bal- 
loons. When Lincoln was confronted with a Court 
which attempted to frustrate his successful carry- 
ing out of the war, he simply turned around and he 
changed the Court. From 5 members he increased it 
to 10 members on March 3, 1863, by Act of Congress 
of the United States. Lincoln did not wait for a 
constitutional amendment. He faced realities. He 
was a realist. The Court had issued a challenge. 
He met that challenge by asserting the right of 
the representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled to use the Constitution of the United 
States to curtail the powers of the Supreme Court. 
(floor speech February 11, 1936, reprinted in 
Marcantonio 1956, 59-63) 


This course was far from practical--as Roosevelt was to 

learn when he attempted it the next year--but served as 32 

demonstration of the Supreme Court’s undemocratic nature. 
The model legislation offered by Marcantonio and other 


members of the progressive group might have provided the 


platform for a new political party. However, 
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e to survive the polarizing 
Marcantonio himself was defeated 
Democratic landslide of 1936, and when he returned 
o years later he found that many of his progressi 
colleagues, including Amlie and Maverick, had fallen 
conservatives in 1938. Nevertheless, he continued to of 
model bills, frequently working with mass organizati 
related to the Communist Party. To give just one examp 
introduced the American Youth Act. If pas 
act would have authorized $500 million to pr 
gobs for youth, work projects for col 
free vocational and psychological counsel 
people, apprenticeship programs, and 


scholarships for college and post-graduate education 


young people in financial need. The history of the bi 


recalls some of Berger’s initiatives: it was drafted by 
American Youth Congress (AYC), endorsed by them in a ne 

al convention in Washington, and used as a focus for th 
organizing (Schaffer 1966, 70-71). congression 
conservatives focused their attack on the AYC’s 
exclude Communists from membership, Marcantonio 
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Assuming that there are Communists in the 
American Youth Congress--and everybody admits that 
they are in aosmall minority--are you going to 
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eternally dodge youth problem 

American Youth refuses to 

example of this s of whittling away a 
Bill of Rights? 

These boys and girls came here with a prob- 
lem: 4,700,000 young men and young women out of 
work, without educational opportunities; they came 
here and said to the Members of Congress, to the 
fathers of this country, to the elder statesmen of 
America: "What are you going to do for us?" 


And what do you. say? “Save America from 
communism!" 


They came here and said: “We are deprived of 
educational facilities; what are you going to do 
about it?” 

And what do you. say? “Save America from 
communism!" (from floor speech February 15, 1940, 
reprinted in Marcantonio 1956, 116-117) 

Many other examples could be cited--including entire 
issue areas, such as independence for Puerto Rico and com- 
batting racial discrimination (Marcantonio first introduced 
what would later become known as the “Powell Amendment,” 
prohibiting racial and religious discrimination in any 
federally-supported program, in 1941) (Schaffer 1966, 117)-- 


but those above are sufficient to make the point. Lik 


Victor Berger, Marcantonio saw Congress as a platform for 


presenting the American people with a vision of bette 
society. 

However, far more than Berger, Marcantonio also valued 
the chance for practical legislative victories. 
approach to party lines may have made this easier for 


he was interested in promoting his ideas more than 
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party, and so found it easier to make common cause with 
members of other parties. His success in making the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board an independent agency has already 
been mentioned (p. 17 above). He had an even more dramatic, 
if limited, success in his fight for effective civil rig! 
laws. 

After the death of Lee Geyer (D-Cal.) in 1942 Marc- 
antonio assumed the leadership of the drive for a bill to 
prohibit the poll tax. He collected the 218 signatures 
needed to discharge the bill from the Judiciary Committee 
(then chaired by Hatton Sumners of Texas), and saw it passed 
by the House, only to be killed by a Senate filibuster. He 
repeated this performance in 1943 and 1945, on at least one 
occasion using a national radio broadcast to bring pressure 
on House members to sign the discharge petition. (Schaffer 
1966, 119-120, 133-134, 150). 

Perhaps as a gesture toward the civil rights 
Democratic leadership (under Speaker Sam Rayburn 
nominated Marcantonio (who continued to hold his 
ALP member, even though he had won the nomination of 
Republicans and Democrats as well in the 1942 election 


(Meyer 1989, 46)) for a seat on the Judiciary 


This nomination produced a revolt among Southern conserva- 


tive Democrats, who won a vote in the Democratic Caucus to 
deny him the seat (Schaffer 1966, 130-132). Notwithstanding 


the loss of this strategic position, Marcantonio introduced 


§ Committee. 
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rengthen the Fair Employment 


(FEPC), and in 1944 succeeded in getting 


by including its appropriations with 
agencies in j considered under a closed rule. 
example demonstrates strikingly Marcantonio’s mastery 
House rules, and his ability to work with other members--in 
this case, Speaker Rayburn--with very different politi 
views. For him winning reforms was not an alternative to 
more radical change, but away to build the movement for 
such change. 

Finally, Marcantonio--again like Berger--saw himself as 
a congressional representative of the entire American left. 
He spoke out repeatedly against repression and in defense of 
the Bill of Rights. As an attorney, he also defended the 
left in court. His clients included W.E.B. DuBois, Ben 
Gold, and the Communist Party, and he worked tirelessly in 
the legal defense of the last even after his political break 
with it in 1953 (Marcantonio 1956, 441-482). Nor was his 
advocacy limited to the Communists and those who worked with 
them; i 1938 he organized a rally to protest the 
tion' Socialist Party leader Norman Thomas 
City by the local police force (Schaffer 1966, 57). 

Where rger had served in Congress as represent 
of a national party, Marcantonio’s party 
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He did act as the voice of a national 


members never coalesced into an organization 


a bill to st Practices Committee 

agency funded 

i left, bit a left whose 

mew 

that could 


Marcantonio, 
upport for his 
importance than Berger on what 

through is individual influence. Again like 
defended everyone on left when appropriate, 
used his office as a weapon in internal left disputes. 
Marcantonio turned more seriously to party building after 
the Wilson-Pakula Act was passed. However--partly because 
he made a late start, and partly because a key lly, the 
Communist Party, did not agree with him on the importance of 
an independent party--he was not able to withstand the 
postwar reaction. While Berger had won continual reelection 
even following his conviction, Marcantonio was not able to 
muster an electoral majority after 1946, or to hold his seat 
after 1948. 

In the most basic sense both Berger and Marcantonio 
succeeded. Many of their ideas bore fruit in later years, 
and their legacy of principled electoral politics can inform 


and inspire us'7 today. In another sense, though, each was 


defeated politically: Berger rendered ineffective, and 


Marcantonio deprived of his seat. In each case, 
cause of this defeat was the lack of a functioning 
national party--destroyed from within in Berger’ 
never brought to fruition in Marcantonio’s. 

the lesson most relevant to Sanders today. 


foal is to be an effective, progressive influence on 
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he wishes to be the focus of a national 
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lternative, Sanders will eventually need a rela 


with a political party that extends beyond Vermont. Whi 


have some hope that such a party may develop 


1995), unfortunately it does not exist at present. 


he should try to help bring such a party into existence. 
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In few countries in the world does the past weigh as heavily 


2 
on the present as it does in Germany. Although the physical scars 
of the Second World War have faded the events surrounding the war 
and the Nazi regime continue to represent defining events in the 
history of the Federal Republic, overshadowing even the more 
recent German Unification. The impact of the 1933-1945 period is 
almost physically palpable to any observer of the German 
political debate, where the specters of the Holocaust and German 
pre-1945 aggression are conjured up time and again across a broad 
range of issues, ranging from the provision of aid to Eastern 
Europe to the question of whether to authorize wire tapping by 


the German police forces. 


In no area does the past exert a more powerful and immediate 


influence than in the area of defense and national security. The 


deployment of German forces outside of the NATO area remains a 
highly controversial issue in the German domestic political 
debate. The historical dangers of creating a security vacuum in 
Eastern Europe are cited by advocates of NATO expansion. The 
dread of a potential renationalization of European and defense 
and national security policies feeds the German commitment to 
deepening European integration in the foreign policy area. 

This German obsession with its recent history is hardly 
surprising. After initiating and losing two wars in which 9 to 10 
million Germans lost their lives and ended in national partition 
and world wide opprobrium, Germans are naturally eager to avoid 
repeating the mistakes of the past, and German statesmen 


understandably are constrained to demonstrate to both foreign and 
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domestic audiences that they have drawn the appropriate lessons 
from history. As a result, after having been driven in the first 
half of this century by the mad lust for power, the Damonie der 
Macht as Friedrich Meinecke put it, the Germany today cultivates 
the image of "civilian power," a nation which dedicates itself to 
enhancing its economic prosperity and social stability while 
shying away from the use of force as an instrument of foreign 
policy.’ 

Skeptics, however, question whether the past really informs 
German state policy behavior as much as one might think from 
listening to German rhetoric. From the perspective of most 


analysts, Germany has enjoyed considerable success with its 


foreign policy in the post-war period, while the costs of acting 


in a significantly different way would have been prohibitively 
high. Since the end of the Cold War and reunification, however, 
the German latitude for maneuver has expanded considerably, and 
many observers - especially those who share a Realist perspective 
on international relations - now predict that major changes in 
German behavior are inevitable. 

A number recent developments could be cited in support of 
this view. Forceful German diplomacy during the reunification 
process - in particular Kohl's 10 point proposal of November 28, 
1989 - came as an unpleasant surprise to many of its neighbors.” 
Germany's insistence on EU recognition of Croatia and Slovenia 
over the objections of its other allies has been widely viewed as 


another indicator of increased German assertiveness.’ Finally, 
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the German decision to reverse its decade; old ban on Bundeswehr 


participation in “out-of-area" military missions - ones taking 


place outside of the territorial confines of the NATO alliance - 
are widely viewed as a decisive break with Germany's post-war 
quasipacifist traditions.‘ 

In short, many analysts believe that despite all its efforts 
to ground its foreign policy on moral principles, and all its 
earnest protestations about having “learned the lessons of its 
history," increasingly Germany is becoming a "normal nation," in 
other words one that is increasingly willing to assert its power 
in security affairs and decreasingly té#mwilling to subordinate 
itself to multilateral institutions and the lofty ideals which 
they supposedly embody. 

Normalization can mean different things, depending on one's 
view of the way in which the international system is developing. 
For adherents of the neoliberal point of view, normalization 
means that Germany will continue to integrate itself in NATO and 
the European Union, but that it will be more active throwing its 
weight around within the confines of such multinational 
frameworks and tt#¥ will be no more restrained about using force 
to achieve its ends than are similarly integrated states, such as 
France or Britain.° 

Realist scholars, on the other hand, agree that German 
foreign policy is likely to become more like that of other major 
Western powers. However, since realists place little faith in the 


power of international institutions and democratic political 
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systems to mitigate the incentives for conflict in the 
international system, for them normalization means that 
inevitably Germany will come to increasingly rely on force as an 
instrument of foreign policy and will become increasingly less 
likely to accept the restraints placed on it by international 
institutions. Ultimately, in the absence of a major new common 
security threat, Realists expect that the alliance structures 
that bound together the Western nations will begin to 
disintegrate, eventually forcing Germany to acquire its own 
nuclear deterrent capabilities and expand its sphere of influence 
in order to assure stability on its borders.® 

Despite their dramatically differing predictions regarding 
the future direction of German defense and security policies, 


both Neoliberals and Realists share a belief that what drives 


foreign policy are’subjective (or intersubjective) beliefs, but 


rather objective national interest as determined by international 
structures. The two merely differ with regard to which structures 
are important. For Realists structure is defined as the 
distribution of capabilities - especially military capabilities - 
among the units of the international system. For neoliberals the 
relevant structures are the formal international institutional 
structures that nations collectively have developed in order to 
realize their mutual interests.’ Neither perspective attaches 
much weight to such fuzzy concepts such as "moral obligation" or 


"the burdens of the past." 


This paper will offer a rather different interpretation of the 
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evolution of German defense and foreign policy. Employing a 
"constructivist" approach to foreign policy formation, it argues 
that state behavior is first and foremost shaped by the 
particular sets of normative and cognitive beliefs which a 


society and its leaders hold about the nation, its role in the 


international system, and the utility of force and other foreign 


policy instruments as a means of achieving national goals. These 
beliefs and values - which can be collectively referred to as the 
political-military culture of a given nation - are not simply a 
set of free floating ideas, but are institutionalized in various 
ways in the political system of the state and in the broader 
collective conscience of the nation. This political-military 
culture in turn emerge out of an ongoing historical and political 
process of interpretation of the past. In this sense, the 
constructivist approach as defined here assigns a critical role 
to historical memory in shaping state actions. 

In the case of Germany, this paper will argue that the 
Second World War represented a seminal event that profoundly 
altered traditional German foreign policy culture. A window of 
opportunity was created in which entirely new ways of thinking 
about defense and national security could emerge and be 
institutionalized. Over the course of the Cold War this foreign 
policy culture developed and matured, becoming sedimented in the 
broader political culture of the nations and helping create 
conditions under which it prospered. As a result, when German 


reunification was achieved and the international security 
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environment in which Germany found itself was profoundly altered, 
German policy makers acted to preserve the essential features of 
the Cold War German approach to defense and national security. 
While Germany's foreign policy and foreign policy culture 
continues to evolve in response to the new 
if anything the end of the Cold War has served to further 
legitimate the current German approach to defense and national 
security rather than weaken it. Consequently, this paper will 
argue that the past will continue to influence the present for 
some time to come in Germany, making it highly unlikely that 
Germany will adopt a more active role in defense and national 
security policy. 

In the following this essay will first elaborate further on 
the constructivist model of foreign policy formation, as well as 
some of the methodological issues involved in applying it to the 
study of actual cases. Second, the basic features of Germany's 
post-1945 foreign policy culture and how it emerged will be 
briefly outlined. Next, the paper will survey broadly the 
evolution of post 1989 German defense and national security 
policy and the debates surrounding them in order to investigate 


to what extent there is consistency with earlier patterns of 


behavior. Finally, in conclusion this paper will dwell briefly 


upon the utility of the constructivist approach to the analysis 
of German foreign policy and, more practically, pose the question 
of in what the ways Germany's post war culture of antimilitarism 


might develop in the future. 
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Towards a Constructivist Model of Foreign Policy Formation 


In recent years there has been a resurgence of what can be 
called "constructivist" approaches in both international 
elations and in comparative itics. With few exceptions, 
however, most of these efforts have focused on metatheoretical 
issues or the broad systemic effects of norms and values rather 
than seeking to apply this approach to explain outcomes in a 
specific policy making domain.® Given the complexity of the 
concept and the multiplicity of different approaches which fit 
under the general rubric of constructivism, it is worth briefly 
detailing what is meant by the term here. 
The central insight of constructivist theories is that people 
act towards various objects in their environment on the basis of 


the subjective meanings which they attach to those objects.® For 


instance, in a day to day social environment, how people greet 


one another on the street or in the office is likely to vary 
considerably with their social relationship to one another. 
Likewise, states will respond very differently to the actions of 
a state that they define as a friend than they would if precisely 
the same action were carried out by a state they view as an 
enemy. In each instance, an outside observer could not predict 
how actors will behave solely on the basis of knowledge of their 
material circumstances, but in addition needs an understanding of 
the subjective meanings that actors attach to that situation.” 


The meanings which people attach to the world around them 
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emerge out of the social environment in which they operate. It is 
through interaction with others that people acquire various forms 
of knowledge, including most importantly their identity, their 
definition of social roles, and various cognitive beliefs about 
the nature of the world and how it functions. Reality is thus 
socially constructed - hence the term constructivisn. 

Although social reality is on a certain fundamental level 
arbitrary in nature, this does not mean that "anything goes." 
Once meanings are collectively held, they become what Durkheim 
called “social facts," which can be as real in their consequences 
as material ones." The central task of the social scientist 
working within the constructivist paradigm is therefore to 
investigate the intersubjective webs of meaning of their research 
subjects and explore how they are anchored and reproduce 
themselves through a particular society's institutions and more 
generally its culture.” 

Constructivism differs from the dominant paradigms in the 
study of foreign policy formation, which generally share a 
view foreign policy as being made by rational state or 
bureaucratic actors seeking to maximize their interests within 


the constraints imposed upon them by the international and 


domestic political systems.* Constructivism problematizes many 


of the fundamental categories -such as identity and interest - 
which these approaches treat as givens, and makes the analysis of 
how these properties of political actors emerge and develop a 


central focus for empirical investigation.™ 
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Constructivism's emphasis on subjectivity does not mean, 


however, that constructivists view human behavior as driven by 


essentially "irrational forces." Constructivists recognize that 
instrumental rationality is a powerful force guiding human 
affairs and behavior. Rationality, however,is to a large extent 
"culturally bounded." The ends which actors seek to achieve are - 
except for the very basic goals determined by human nature - 
largely defined for them by culture.’ Likewise, the way and 
circumstances under which rationality is applied to solving 
problems is determined by defined by socially derived rules. 

Nor should constructivism necessarily be identified with a 
primitive form of idealism where "anything goes." Material 
conditions do indeed have a significant impact on actual 
cutcomes, and to the extent that actors correctly understand the 
implications of those material conditions, on human behavior, and 
on the evolution of subjective beliefs and values as well. 
Military officers at the start of World War I had created a 
particular military culture which led them to seriously 
misunderstood the implications of modern military technology for 
massed infantry assaults. Within the first year of the war, they 
were forced to change these beliefs, but only after paying a 
terrible price in wasted human lives.”’ 

As the forgoing example demonstrates, culture should not be 

viewed as a static variable, an invisible deus ex machina that 
hovers above society influencing behavior while itself remaining 


immune to more mundane forces. Culture constantly interacts in a 
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dynamic fashion with other, non-cultural forces (economic, 
political, etc.) simultaneously influencing and being influenced 
by them. This does not mean, however, that culture is merely the 
subjective reflection of objective reality. While certain beliefs 
change relatively easily, many theories of culture postulate the 
existence of a core set of beliefs and values which change much 
more slowly. This cultural core provides political culture with 
continuity and prevents it from being merely an ephemeral 
dependent variable without any explanatory power of its own.” 

This view of political culture bears a close similarity to 
Imre Lakatos' view of the process of theoretical development in 
the sciences. Lakatos contends that there are theoretical 
Research Programs with a core set of beliefs composed of positive 
and negative heuristics regarding the fundamental nature of 
reality. This core generates a "belt" of hypotheses which use 
these heuristics to explain empirical reality. Individual 
hypotheses may be disproved, but as long as the core remains 
vital, it will generate new hypotheses to account for new data 
while leaving the core beliefs intact.” 

Such adaptation, however, is neither quick nor easy. Simple, 
instrumental beliefs can be discarded easily. Other more abstract 
or emotionally laden beliefs and values that make up the core of 
a culture (such as a preference for democracy) are more resistant 


to change. Ordinarily such change takes place in a slow, 


incremental fashion. Occasionally more rapid change in core 


beliefs and values occurs, but only after they have been 
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thoroughly discredited and the society is under great strain. 
Individuals and groups are then forced to reexamine their old 
beliefs and seek new ways of making sense of the world and new 
solutions to the problems confronting them. Such rapid and 
fundamental changes tends to be accompanied by psychological 
distress and are broadly similar to Thomas Kuhn's description of 
paradigm shifts in the natural sciences.” 

No political culture is monolithic, and within any given 
political society there exist a multiplicity of subcultures - 
each motivated by their distinctive experiences and interests - 
who seek to establish their understandings as binding for the 
rest of the society. Especially in pluralistic political systems 
no one group is usually able to impose its views on the rest. In 


order to pursue their agenda political actors are compelled to 


enter into debates and negotiations with other groups, making 


compromises and concessions along the way. These compromises, 
however, have to be legitimated, both internally within the group 
and externally to the rest of society. Such legitimations often 
involve a reinterpretation of past events, current conditions and 
future goals. In this way, politics is not only a question of who 
gets what, but of who persuades whom as part of an ongoing 
negotiation over the nature of reality. 

At first such compromises are precarious. Political actors 
are keenly aware of their arbitrary and artificial nature, and 
many may hope to reverse them at the earliest possible 


opportunity. Once agreed upon, however, these negotiated 
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realities are typically institutionalized in the political system 
and cannot be easily changed even if there is a shift in the 
balance of power among the different political actors. Decision- 
making rules, such as the requirement of a two thirds majority to 
revise the constitution, may create high barriers to the reversal 
of agreed upon policies, while the credibility of leaders may be 
damaged by a constant shifting of positions. Moreover, over time 
the legitimations offered on behalf of these compromises - 
particularly if they are perceived as successful - are reified. 
Subsequent generations of decision makers come to take for 
granted these legitimations and the beliefs and values on which 
they are based. What originally may have been an ad hoc response 
to historical necessities becomes conventional wisdom at another. 
These legitimations thus become part of the political culture of 
the nation and can have a lasting impact on state behavior long 
after the circumstances that gave birth to them have passed. 


The study the political-military culture of an entire nation 


requires the use of a detailed, multilayered research strategy 


and involves three central empirical tasks. First, it is 
necessary to investigate the original set of historical 
experiences that define how a given society views the military, 
national security and the use of force, paying careful attention 
to how different groups in the society interpreted these events. 
Second, one needs to examine the political process by which 
actual security policy was made and how particular decisions were 


subsequently legitimated. In this context it is important to 
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define the essential features of both the political-military 


culture and the security policy associated with it at a 

Third, it is necessary to examine the evolution of both 
political-military culture and defense policies over time, 
monitoring how they evolved in response to historical events. 
Here it is particularly attention must be paid to the degree of 
consistency between behavior and expressed beliefs and values 
over time. If culture (in this case political-military culture) 
changes without any corresponding shift in behavior there is 
grounds to question the posited relationship between the two. 
Likewise, if behavior changes without any change in the expressed 
beliefs and values that have been associated with earlier 
policies, then again we have reason to doubt that the two factors 
influence one another. In other words, expressed cultural beliefs 
and values should develop in tandem with behavior - in this case 
defense and national security policy. When there is a disjuncture 
between the two, an appropriate degree of tension should be 


observable in the political systen. 


The Origins of Germany's Cultu ° 


Germany's defeat in World War and its subsequent occupation 
by the victorious Allied powers represented a tremendous shock to 
its old political-military culture and led to a fundamental 


reevaluation of both the military as an institution and Germany's 
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view of its mission in the international system.** The sheer 
magnitude of Germany's material losses - six and a half million 
dead and its partition into two - together with the totality of 
its military defeat shattered the myth of German martial prowess 
and prevented the reemergence of a Dolchsto8 Legende of the sort 
that had emerged at the end of the First World War.” 

More importantly, World War II had been not only a military, 
but also a moral defeat. Although the efforts of the Allies to 
prosecute war criminals and to purge the German political system 
of those who bore any responsibility for the atrocities were 
deeply flawed and met with only partial success, for the most 
part German intellectual and political elites accepted the Allied 
view that their country bore responsibility for starting the war 
and had been guilty of the most horrendous crimes against 
humanity. 

Although for many years most Germans would prefer to forget 
about the past (Vergangenheitsbewaltigung) and concentrate on the 


task of reconstruction, this acceptance of moral responsibility 


had a number of very real consequences. First, it became very 


difficult for any politician with a known Nazi past to pursue a 
political career. Conversely a record as an opponent of the 
Hitler regime became a valuable political asset.** Second, even 
after the American occupation had ended, the German state 
continued to pursue former war criminals, thus keeping the issue 
alive so that it could be revived by a new generation of 


activists in the 1960s.”° 
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In this context, the contrast with the other major Axis power 
that was defeated in the Second World War, Japan, is instructive. 
Unlike Germany, many figures closely associated with the 


militarist regime soon reemerged and assumed positions. For 


instance, Kishi Nobosuke, former munitions minister in the Tojo 


government and signatory of declaration of war against the United 
States, returned to become Prime Minister in 1958. In the German 
context such a rehabilitation would have been simply unthinkable. 
It would have been as if Albert Speer had sauntered out of 
Spandau prison to become Chancellor of the Federal Republic. As 
soon as the American occupation had ended in Japan, virtually all 
of those who had been imprisoned for war crimes quietly were 
released and the issue of Japanese responsibility for war time 
atrocities virtually disappeared from the domestic political 
agenda. 

The stigma of the Nazi regime extended to the armed forces. 
Germany's military men had been among those put on trial at 
Nuremberg, and many Germans were convinced of its complicity in 
the Holocaust and other crimes committed during the 1933-1945 
period. Likewise, the use of force in the service of the national 
interest had become fundamentally delegitimated in the wake of 
Germany's catastrophic defeat. Even the conservative Franz Josef 
Strauss warned in his maiden speach before the Bundestag that any 
German who lifted up a rifle should have his arm fall off. A 
statement that was the source of some embarrassment to Strauss 


when he became Minister of Defense a few years later. This new 
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anti-military ethos found its institutionalized expression in the 
Basic Laws injunction against waging aggressive war (article 87a) 
as well as the provisions guaranteeing the right of conscientious 
objection.” 

The issue of national security, however, would not disappear. 
With the intensification of the Cold War the German government 
was soon compelled to consider the possibility of rearmament. 
Almost immediately, the topic became a central issue of 
contention in West German politics. In the ensuing political 
debate two broad coalitions of political forces emerged, each 
with very different views both of the German past and of the 
German national interest. On the one side there was the 
conservative Adenauer government, backed by the West German 
business community, the Catholic Church and the Christian 
Democrats' political allies, including the Free Democrats (who 
relied heavily on veteran's organizations during this period) and 
the German expellee organizations, who for obvious reasons were 
virulently anti-communist.?”’ 


Adenauer and other conservatives attributed Germany's 


disastrous experiences with authoritarianism to its ambiguous 


spiritual and strategic position between East and West. Their 
solution was to finally commit Germany fully to the West and to 
seek to integrate it as closely as possible - economically, 
politically and militarily - with the Western allies. Rearmament 
and military alignment was part of the price that Germany would 


have to pay for that integration. As Adenauer explained in a 
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November 1950 speech before the Bundestag: 


"the Western World finds itself truly in great danger. West 
Germany is part of the Western world, and due to its 
geographic situation, it is more exposed to that danger than 
other lands. At the present time, negotiations with the 
Soviets for normalizing relations can only promise success 
if the Soviets know that their negotiating partner is strong 
enough to make aggression risky. This strength can only be 
maintained if the Western world organizes together. The 
Western powers are agreed that this strength will only 
suffice if Germany also contributes. The German people 
cannot refuse, not only to guard us against this lethal 
danger, but also because we have duties to fulfill in Europe 
and for the people of Western Civilization."” 


In other words, in Adenauer's new vision West German 


security was to be maintained by joining the Western allies in 


the defense of the higher ideals of Western civilization against 


the Eastern communist threat. Rearmament was defined as a moral 
duty, a way of redeeming Germany and integrating her into the 
community of Western nations. At the same time, Adenauer also 
sought to create a new identity for Germany, one firmly anchored 
in Western European civilization and its liberal-democratic 
traditions and rejecting Germany's historical ambivalence about 
its position between East and West. It was no accident that his 
position also served the interests of the conservatives 
constituencies in business and was in line with the Catholic 
hierarchy's staunch anti-communism of the time. 

On the other side of the debate there was the German left, 
centered upon the Social Democratic party and supported by the 
powerful trade Union movement, much of the German intelligentsia, 
and elements within the German evangelical church. Unlike the 


conservatives, the left placed a greater stress on the domestic 
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origins of Nazism and argued that a far reaching reform of 
Germany's economic and political institutions were needed to 
prevent it reemergence. The Left feared that integration with the 
West would hinder such reform, even while they rejected the 
Stalinist model that had been imposed on Eastern Europe. Instead, 
many on the left hoped to find "third way" between East and West, 
a model of development that would be at once egalitarian and 
democratic. In terms of foreign policy such a Germanywould adopt 
a neutral position between the Eastern and Western blocs, 
aligning with neither side and defended by a purely defensive 
territorial militia that would pose no offensive threat to 
Germany's neighbors.** Again, concrete interests helped support 


this view point, for it was widely believed that the SPD would 


have a decisive electoral advantage in a reunited German state. 
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Space does not permit’a brief recounting of the ensuing 
political battle, which has been detailed in many other 
sources.*® Suffice to say, although the Left enjoyed significant 
popular support for its positions, it was unable to translate 
neutralist, anti-military sentiments into electoral victories. 
Instead, the Adenauer government - aided by rapid German recovery 
and inept Soviet diplomacy - was able to hold onto control of the 
Bundestag and for the most part achieve its main policy 
objectives of alignment with the West and limited rearmament. 

However, to win public support and at least limited 
cooperation from the Social Democrats Adenauer was compelled to 


compromise with the left on a number of issues. In the area of 
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civil-military relations the new Bundeswehr, under the rubric of 
"internal guidance" (Innere Fuhrung), adopted a unique program of 
a democratizing the armed forces and integrating them into 
society.*! The Federal government was also constrained to 
promise to pursue arms control talks with the Soviet Union while 
at the same time as it agreed to deploy theater nuclear weapons 
on German soil.** In both instances, these compromises were 


justified to the public as reflections of the Federal Republic's 


commitment to peace and democracy and were to have long lasting 


effects on German defense policy that were largely unanticipated 
at the time. 

The German approach to security issues that emerged by the end 
of the 1950s became the template for German national security 
policy for the rest of the Cold War period and beyond. In the 
area of alignment policy, Germany would seek to integrate itself 
ever further into the Western alliance, gaining in the process 
growing influence on Western strategic planning and reaping 
considerable benefits in terms of trade and political 
recognition. At the same time, Germany would pursue what already 
then could be called a dual track approach to military security, 
seeking to engage the Soviet Union in dialogue whenever it acted 
to strengthen its deterrent potential. This pattern was repeated 
in the 1960s and 70s with the Harmal report and the dual track 
decision, and Germany's position on the Partnership for Peace can 
be seen as a further extension of this pattern. 


Militarily, West Germany created a substantial, conventional 
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military force geared towards territorial defense and capable of 
rapid expansion in the event of hostilities through the 
mobilization of the large reserves permitted by a universal 
conscription system. The Bundeswehr was placed under stringent 
system of bureaucratic controls and efforts were made to 
integrate it into German society in order to prevent the armed 
forces from becoming once again a "state within the state" or act 
as the propagator of militarist values in society (Schule der 
Nation). Yet, despite the investment of considerable resources, 
after the late 1950s the German armed forces were seen primarily 
as a political instrument rather than a military one, and German 
procurement and force structure policy were driven more by 
domestic and alliance political considerations than by technical 
military calculations of how to best defend against a Soviet 
conventional assault. 

These policies were closely linked with the broader national 
identity as a peaceful, democratic Western nation that the 


Federal Republic sought to establish for itself. Yet, this 


identity and associated defense policies were still strongly 


contested in the late fifties. Although there was little appetite 
for remilitarization, there was little enthusiasm for rearmament 
either, and the hope of reunification acted as a powerful lure 
that weakened the legitimacy of Germany's new defense and 
security policies. A 1956 survey, for instance, showed that 38% 
rated reunification as the most important issue in their minds, 


followed by the economy (28%) and peace (16%).** Throughout the 
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decade, support for some form of neutralism enjoyed a clear 
advantage over alignment with the West.** Had the Soviets been 
more adept at exploiting these sentiments, and Adenauer less 
resolute in his pursuit of West integration, a rather different 


set of outcomes would have been conceivable at the time. 


Development and Consolidation during the Cold War 


Over the course of the next three decades defense and 
national security remained highly controversial issues in the 
Federal Republic. During the late 1960s and again in the late 
seventies through the early 1980s issues of alignment and 
national security seized the center stage in German politics, 
first with respect to relations with Eastern Europe, and then 
again over the issue of deploying a new generation of theater 
nuclear weapons on German soil. In both cases, the immediate 
trigger for these developments can be found in external events, 
but the way in which they played out was largely determined by 
domestic political factors. 

During the 1960s and early 70s, the emergence of detente 


undermined the Christian Democrats policies towards Eastern 


Europe. Especially after the second Berlin crisis and America's 


willingness to allow the Soviets to erect the Berlin wall with 
impunity made ludicrous that Christian Democratic claims that 
reunification could be achieved through a hard line stance.* At 


the same time, a new generation of Germans emerged on the 
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political scene, one accustomed to material prosperity and raised 
in a far more liberal social and political environment that their 
parents had been. Demands for increased contacts with Eastern 
Europe were combined with calls for further democratization of 
German political institutions and an emotional new debate over 
Germany's Nazi past, culminating in the coming to power of Willy 
Brandt and the spp.** 

Brandt's policy of Ostpolitik marked a dramatic break with 
the policies of previous governments, and in the long run could 
have developed into a campaign to achieve collective security 
along the lines advocated by the SPD during the late 1950s.” 
However, after the dramatic 1972 Bundestag confrontation over the 
Eastern treaties regularizing the FRG's relations with its 


Eastern neighbors, it became evident that the government could 


not muster sufficient support for a ore radical policy.” At the 


same time, with the regularization of the status of Berlin and 
increased opportunities for contact with East Germany, popular 
interest in the issue quickly evaporated. After 1972 the SPD's 
Ostpolitik lent further impetus to detente and was 4 decisive 
factor behind the Helsinki agreement of 1975. Nonetheless, it did 
not shake Germany's fundamental commitment to the policy of 
aligning and integrating itself with the West and arguably 
removed a major source of stress on the German domestic political 
consensus in support of the alliance. After 1972, public opinion 
data showed support for NATO and the European Community shot up. 


Ostpolitik helped the West Germans come to terms with the fact of 


their national partition, even though they were unhappy with it. 
The demise of detente in the late 1970s and the 
reintensification of the Cold War posed a different sort of 
challenge to the German system and led once again to considerable 
domestic political turmoil. The decision by the Federal 
government to deploy a cruise missiles and Pershing II missiles 


in order to counter the appearance of Soviet SS-20s triggered a 


incredibly virulent protests and contributed greatly to the fall 


of the Social Democratic government of Helmut Schmidt. Likewise, 
the conservative Kohl government's support for the Reagan 
administration's tougher military policies towards the Soviet 
Union - especially SDI - attracted widespread criticism during 
the early 1980s.°*° 

Yet, despite the enormous controversy generated by the 
rekindled defense debate of the early 1980s, there was little 
significant change in German defense policy. The Pershing IIs 
were deployed in too few numbers to pose a serious first strike 
capability vis-a-vis the Russians, and as usual were accompanied 
by new offers of arms control talks and various diplomatic 
gestures designed to reduce Soviet perceptions of threat.*° 
Likewise Kohl government's support of SDI and more offensively 
oriented American military doctrines were motivated more by a 
desire to demonstrate alliance solidarity than a genuine switch 
in German strategic thinking.*' German defense spending as a 
percentage of GNP actually declined during this period, from 3.3 


percent in 1980 to 3.1 percent in 1986." 
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At the same time, over the course of the Cold War both public 
and elite support for the basic patterns of German defense and 
national security consolidated, as reflected by public opinion 
data as well as the pronouncements concerning on defense and 
security issues made by political elites. 

Popular support for the military alliance with the United 
States grew, despite the increased controversy of the early 
1980s (see table 2 below) while approval of the policy of 


integrating with Western Europe increased even more markedly. 


Even-dufing -the\, Although in 1965 a large majority of West 


Germans (69%) still said that given a choice they would opt for 
reunification over integration with Europe, by 1973 the balance 
shifted dramatically, with 65% preferring European integration 


over German reunification.” 


Question: In your opinion what would be better foreign policy: 
Should we continue to ally ourselves with the United States, or 
should we try to be neutral, for example like Switzerland? 


Year Neutral Ally with the U.S. DK/Undecided 
1961 42% 40% 18% 
1965 37% 46% 17% 
1969 38% 44% 18% 
1973 42% 41% 17% 
1974 38% 51% 11% 
1975 36% 48% 16% 
1981 31% 55% 14% 


From Berthold Meyer, Der Burger und seine Sicherheit (Frankfurt: 
Campus Verlag, 1983), p.217, table 3.2.2.1. 

At the same time, popular support for Ostpolitik also remained 
strong. In Germany after 1973 public support for Ostpolitik 
continued to increase even as superpower relations deteriorated 


in the late 1970s and early 1980s. In 1973 49% of those surveyed 
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felt that Ostpolitik had been worthwhile, and 29% did not. In 
January 1980, the level of support increased to 51% versus 28%, 
and the vast majority of West Germans supported the further 
promotion of detente - 74% versus 17%.“ 

Elite opinion as well reveals a consolidation of views in 
support of the basic, low-profile, approach to national security 
that had been established during the Adenauer period. The first 
important step in this direction came in the late 1950s when 
after their historic party congress at Bad Godesberg the Social 
Democrats shifted decisively towards accepted MATO and 
integration with the West.** Even in the late 1980s, after the 


SPD partially reversed itself on national security in response to 


pressures from the Greens and a new, more radical generation 


within the party, the Social Democrats refrained from calling for 


withdrawal from NATO. Indeed, whereas in the 1950s the SPD had 
bitterly opposed NATO and integration with Western Europe, in the 
1980s it came out in favor of greater European integration in the 
hope that a united Europe could provide a counterweight to the 
United States and preserve detente.** For its part the CDU/CSU 
came to accept Ostpolitik and detente in the 1980s, conducting 
its own mini-detente with the German Democratic Republic even at 
the height of the U.S.-Soviet confrontation of the early to mid- 
1980s.*’ 

This is not to deny that there continued to be sharp and real 
differences between the left and the right, grounded in very 


different interpretations of German history and very different 
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visions for Germany's future. These differences reemerged in a 
highly visible fashion during the mid-1980s, first in the guise 
of a polemical debate among historians over how to evaluate 
Nazism, before spilling over into the political arena.**® The 
ongoing and polemical debates between the left and right masked 
the fact that on issues of substance - on integration with the 
West and Ostpolitik - a great deal of convergence had taken 
place. 

This convergence, and in particular the movement of the SPD 
towards the center on defense and security issues, did not come 
without a price, however, and helped contribute to the 
fragmentation of the German party landscape. On the left, a new 
generation of peace activists, dissatisfied with the policies of 
the SPD under Helmut Schmidt, left the party to form the 
alternative Green party with a radical platform of ecological 
pacifism. On the right, the CDU's support of Ostpolitik, and in 
particular Franz Josef Strauss's help in arranging the extension 
of credits to the GDR, was one of the precipitating factors 
behind the formation of the right-wing Republikaner. Neither 
group, however, was in a position to decisively alter German 
defense and national security policy. 

In sum, during the Cold War there was remarkable continuity in 
both German national security policy and in elite and public 


attitudes regarding defense issues, despite considerable shifts 


both in Germany's international environment and in Germany's 


relative power. To be sure, these changes led to some changes in 
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both policies and attitudes. These changes were accompanied by 


considerable domestic political friction - much as the proposed 
model of incremental cultural change would suggest. Yet, viewed 
from a long-term perspective, the net effect of the three decades 
between 1959 and 1989 was a consolidation of Germany's new anti- 
military culture and a strengthening of its overall, anti- 


military character. 


fter the Cold War: Chan or Continuity? 


The end of the Cold war heralded the most dramatic shift in 
Germany's strategic situation since 1945. Suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly, the partition of the country was ended and the 
Soviet military threat that had hung over the country like the 
proverbial sword of Damocles had virtually disappeared. While the 
residual threat of reactionary takeover in the Russian Republic 
remained, even in the worst case scenario Russian forces would be 
both weaker and further removed from German borders than at any 
time during the Cold War. 

Despite these auspicious developments, the German government 
of Chancellor Kohl reacted almost with a sense of panic to the 
new international environment. Instead of seeking to exploit this 
opportunity to create a new and more independent Germany - 
either as a classic great power or as a lightly armed neutral 
nation - the Kohl government embarked on a course of action which 


over the course of the next year and a half reconfirmed virtually 
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every one of the main features of post World War II West German 
national security policy, be it in the area of alliance politics, 
military doctrine or civil-military relations. 

Rather than leaving or weakening NATO and the European 
Community, Kohl adopted exactly the opposite approach, seeking to 
strengthen and deepen the complex web of international 
institutions that had anchored West Germany for the past forty 
years and extend it to cover the newly unified German state. 
Frequently quoting Thomas Mann's famous dictum that what was 
needed was to Europeanize Germany rather than Germanize Europe, 
West German leaders insisted that German unification made an 
acceleration of the European integration process necessary.‘ 
Following the extraordinary EC Summit of April 1990, Kohl and 
Mitterand set in motion the diplomatic process leading to the 
signing of the December Treaty of Maastricht. Under the terms of 
the Maastricht treaty the European Community was given a broad 
new powers and the member nations committed themselves, albeit in 


vague terms, to the "eventual framing of a common defense policy, 


which might in time lead to a common defense." At the same time, 


the European leaders agreed to revive the Western European Union 
(WEU) and turn it the military arm of the European Community, 
while simultaneously enjoining it to work together with NATO. 

To reach this agreement Germany was compelled to make 
concessions on a wide range of issues. The most important of 
these concessions was its offer to sacrifice the German Mark - 


the most potent symbol of post-war West German national economic 
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prowess - in order to create a common European currency. In so 
doing Chancellor Kohl provoked powerful domestic political 
resistance - from the Bundesbank, from the FDP as well as from 
segments of the media. Nonetheless he forged ahead in the 
conviction that failure to strengthen the EC might trigger a 
disintegration of the post-war order in Europe, once again 
leaving Germany isolated and vulnerable in the center of the 
continent.” 

Kohl also insisted that Germany remain in NATO, despite 


various indications that the Soviet Union might refuse to allow 


unification to take place if Germany were to do so. Arguing 


against Foreign Minister Genscher and others, Kohl maintained 
that residual security threats in Europe required the ongoing 
presence of the Western alliance.*' At the same time, in keeping 
with the by now well established German dual-track approach of 
combining reassurance with deterrence, Kohl convinced Gorbachev 
to permit a united Germany to remain in NATO by offering various 
incentives and forms of reassurance: he reaffirmed Adenauer's 
pledge that Germany would not acquire weapons of mass 
destruction; he agreed to reduce the size of the German armed 
forces to 370,000 by 1994; he promised that no foreign (including 
non-German NATO) troops would be stationed on the territory of 
the former GDR; and he offered to take the lead in organizing the 
flow of aid to the Soviet Union, beginning with an $8.4 billion 
in financial assistance to help pay the relocation costs of the 


over 300,000 Soviet troops stationed in East Germany.™ 
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Germany also agreed to a deepening of its military 
integration into NATO. At the London NATO summit in July 1990 new 
emphasis was placed on the creation of multi-national units, 
especially among NATO's combat ready rapid reaction forces. While 
a number of factors motivated this policy move, the desire to 
further contain German military power was key.* At the London 
summit Germany also took a leading role in a redefinition of 
NATO's military doctrine designed to further reassure the Soviet 
Union by placing new stress on political cooperation with Eastern 
Europe and defining the alliance's primary mission as being 
political rather than military in nature.™ 

Finally ,the German government reaffirmed its commitment to 
Innere Fuhrung and the universal male conscription system, even 
though many commentators suggested that the system was a Cold War 
anachronism and that Germany no longer needed a large standing 
conventional army and ready military reserves. Public opinion 
surveys at the time indicated that a majority of Germans would 
welcome the abolition of the highly unpopular military service, 
while the number of those who applied for conscientious objector 
status soared. Despite these pressures, the German political 


elite preferred to continue some form of national service, 


including a strong military component, as a means of integrating 


the armed forces into civilian society and as a way of instilling 
an ethic of national service in the broader population. * 
Despite the alacrity of its diplomacy, events soon proved 


that the Federal Republic was unprepared for the new strategic 
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environment in which it found itself. In particular, the German 
government was taken by surprise by the Gulf war and powerful 
American pressures to become directly involved on a military as 
well as financially.” 

Early on in the crisis Chancellor Kohl and his Defense 
Minister Volker Ruhe advocated sending some forces to the Middle 
East, albeit if only in a logistics capacity, on the grounds that 
it was vital that Germany demonstrate its solidarity with its 
allies.*’ They soon ran into a powerful barrage of criticism as 
Germany was rocked by the largest peace demonstrations that it 
had seen in a decade.* Public opinion data showed that while 
many Germans (41%) thought that the German forces could be 
permitted to participate in UN-led peace keeping missions, only 
17% supported allowing the Bundeswehr to engage in military 


missions under a UN command like British and French forces in the 


Gulf. ** At the same time the number of conscientious objectors 


skyrocketed.” Faced with such formidable opposition, the best 
that the Kohl government could manage was to provide substantial 
financial assistance to the Allied war effort and make a token 
show of support by sending fighter squadrons to its NATO ally, 
Turkey. Even these forces, however, could only be used in the 
unlikely event that Turkey were attacked, and steps were taken to 
down grade their immediate operational availability.” 

In the aftermath of the Gulf crisis, Kohl and his advisors 
was convinced that Germany needed to participate in military 


operations outside of the NATO area.® For the next three years, 
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the Christian Democrat led government waged a protracted 
political campaign paving the way for precisely such a 
contingency. German forces for the first time participated, 
albeit in a highly indirect way, in UN missions in Yugoslavia 
that entailed the threat of force, although only after the 
government had weathered a crisis in the coalition with the FDP 
and the threat of judicial intervention.® Finally, in July, 
1994 the German Constitutional Court ruled in favor of the 
government, decreeing that the Bundeswehr could indeed 


participate in military operations, including combat missions, 


outside of the NATO area providing they received parliamentary 


approval and were conducted in a multilateral framework.“ 

In short, the Gulf War served as a catalyzing event, forcing 
Germany to reach beyond its standard repertoire of policy 
responses and take on a the kind of broader international 
security role that it had avoided for over forty years. As a 
result, in July 1995 regular German air combat forces were made 
available for use in the former Yugoslavia, marking an important 
watershed in post-war German history.®© 

Yet, there are two important points to make in this context. 
First, the new German policy on overseas dispatch is broadly 
consistent with the pronounced multilateralism that has been such 
a pronounced feature of the German approach to national security 
policy, and german participation in such missions is justified in 
the domestic political debate largely in terms of fulfilling 


Germany's international obligations and supporting the cause of 
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peace. Nowhere in the main stream German political debate are 
there to be found the highly skeptical views of the value of 
collective security arrangements that are common place in other 
western nations, such as Britain, France and - above all others - 
the United States. Second, domestic political resistance to this 
change in policy was very real and powerful, crippling German 
policy responses to the Gulf crisis and undermining German 
alliance policy in Bosnia and elsewhere for over three years. 
Under different circumstances, such a delay could have had 
serious international political repercussions. For instance, if 
the United States had suffered much more serious casualties as a 
result of its military involvement in the Gulf or the former 
Yugoslavia while German forces were perceived to have sat on the 
sidelines, there well might have been an upsurge of American 
isolationist sentiment that would have undermined the 


international security arrangements upon which the Federal 


epublic has come to depend on. 


Has the debate over the dispatch of forces abroad put an end 
to Germany's culture of antimilitarism? Has Kohl and the German 
Constitutional Court managed to wipe the slate clean and turned 
Germany into a normal country? Public and elite opinion trends 
also would seem to indicate the contrary. 1993 large majority of 
Germans oppose, by a margin of 58% to 37%, would prefer that 
Bundeswehr forces should be restricted to non-military 
missions.® Likewise a July EMNID survey shows that as the risk 


of conflict increased, 51% of all Germans favored a withdrawal of 
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the Bundeswehr forces in Somalia, versus 42% against such a 
withdrawal.®’ And while initially public support for military 
service and the NATO alliance dipped in the afterglow of the Fall 
of the Wall, both have recovered to levels close to those of the 
early 1980s, with 55% of those surveyed saying that germany still 
needed conscription (Wehrpflicht) and 69% supporting the NATO 
alliance. Even in East Germany, where after reunification 
support for the armed forces and the alliance had been much lower 
than in the rest of the country Germany, East German views on 
national security issues have become virtually identical to those 
of their Western brethren.” 

Likewise, strong elements within the German intellectual and 
political elites remain strongly opposed to any expansion of 
Germany's security role abroad, despite much publicized reports 
of conflicts within the peace research community between 
"pacifists" and "bellicists."®* The Social Democrats and the 
Greens strenuously opposed the recent decision to send German 


combat forces to Yugoslavia, warning darkly of an “escalation 


dynamic" that takes events out of the control of decision makers 


and accusing members of the CDU/CSU of following in the 
footsteps of their conservative predecessors who twice in the 
first half of the twentieth century had plunged Germany into 
war.’° Commentary from the liberal and left-wing press was 
similarly sharp and bitter.’' Given the resurgence of the greens 
in German politics and the continued anemic performance of the 


established German parties it would be foolhardy to predict the 
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demise of pacifist sentiment in German politics. 
Conclusions 


As we have seen, German defense and national security policy 
behaved much along the lines that the constructivist model of 
defense policy formation developed at the start of this paper 
suggested that it would. Actual state behavior has developed more 
or less in tandem with the expressed views regarding security 
issues. When German latitude to shape its own environment 
increased, as it did in 1989-91, German elites acted quickly to 
try to preserve the core values of Germany's new political- 
military culture - multilateralism, a non-threatening force 
posture, and a model of civilian control based on democratizing 
and integrating the armed forces into society. When domestic and 
international forces pushed the Federal Republic to change its 
policies in ways that ran counter to the established patterns of 
behavior, considerable domestic political friction was generated, 
imposing severe domestic political costs on German decision 
makers. 

In the future German defense and national security policy is 
bound to continue to evolve in response to developments in the 
international and domestic political scenes. Yet, barring a major 


shock of much greater magnitude than anything that the Federal 


lkepublic has experienced since 1945, it appears highly likely 


that change will continue to come in an incremental fashion and 
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German policy makers will seek to stick as closely as possible to 
the established patterns of behavior. 

The two most likely candidates for such a shock would be 
either a stark failure of the extended deterrence system or a 
steady dissolution of Germany's alliance structures. Even were 
such nightmare scenario to materialize, however, much as in the 
aftermath of World War II, the German response would not follow 
the clear, rational lines that structuralist approaches to 
international relations would predict. Instead, in all likelihood 
there would emerge a multiplicity of different political actors, 
each offering a different interpretations of recent events and 
proposing drastically different solutions. The ultimate outcome 


of the ensuring political battle would be contingent upon various 


historical factors - including such Fealist and Neoliberal 


balance of power and the kinds of opportunities for communication 
and cooperation. The forces of historical memory, however, are 
likely to continue to shape the German perceptions of these kinds 


of factors and influence German security policy making for some 


time to come. 
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The“resurgence” of American state legislatures (Rosenthal 1990) in the mid-20th century, 
following their “fall from prominence” in the 19th century (Sitig 1977) is well recognized and 
documented in the American state politics literature. On whether this all mattered there has been less 
agreement. Studies done in the immediate aftermath of reform in the mid-1970s tended to find little 
significant difference in the performance of reformed and unreformed legislatures, leading Patterson 
(1977) to question whether reforms provoked change at all.' More recent research does, however, find 
significant differences between what are often called professional and amateur legislatures. To list but a 
few of these, more professional legislatures are less responsive to electoral swings (Chubb 1988), are 
better able to manage state economies (Brace 1991), affect the career path to Congress (Berkman 1994), 
and favor the Democratic party (Fiorina 1994). Full-time professional legislatures like those found in 
Pennsylvania or California are qualitatively different from the part-time amateur legislatures found in 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

Efforts to modernize and strengthen state legislatures are often traced back to the late 1960s and 
early 1970s (Rosenthal 1990) when groups such as the American Political Science Association, the 
Ford Foundation, the Council of State Governments, and the Citizen’s Conference on State Legislatures, 
focused attention on the “overall deteriorating functional capacity” (Sitig 1977) of American state 


legislatures.* Described as in “organizational disarray” (Sitig 1977, 105) many legislatures were found 


‘On reform’s impact see, for example, essays in the final section of Welch and Peters (1977). 
Concluding this volume, Patterson writes that perhaps “we should be asking ‘why is there so little change in 
American state legislatures?’” (1977, 217). We do not, here, try to evaluate either the impact of change or 
what amount of change constitutes true reform. Rather, as we discuss below, our interest is in documenting 
what change there has been and identifying its sources across states and over time. 


Throughout we refer to a process of modernization, and to modern legislatures. Some might argue 
that what our modern times demand are precisely the low paying, minimal resource legislatures that we 
would say had failed to modernize. We use these terms because, as we explain below, we find that 
professionalization and institutionalization are somewhat different forms of the process whereby 
legislatures develop greater capacity, and the term modernization captures the process where legislatures 
adapt to the greater demands of more advanced societies. 
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to function poorly, to be unaccountable, unrepresentative, uninformed, and to lack independence from 
other political institutions. The influential Citizens Conference (1971) report provided capacity 
measures that allowed states to see where they stood relative to other states and proscribed specific 
improvements. These recommendations basically involved “increased time, better organization, and 
more staff assistance” (Rosenthal 1990, 44) in the belief that this would enhance both their ability to 
function and the overall professionalism of legislators. 


Yet even before these reports and rankings, reapportionment--spurred by early 1960s Supreme 


Court “one-person, one-vote” court decisions--proved “catalytic” in promoting legislative change 


because it brought into state government a “new type of legislator” (Rosenthal 1990, 42). While their 
effects have not been sorted out through empirical work, state legislatures appear to have changed from 
the interaction of these two developments. New members had a career interest in strengthening 
legislatures, and their own careers within them, which their predecessors presumably did not. Reformers 
and their reports offered these new members a means, agenda, and public justification. 

By taking advantage of data on state legislatures’ organization and capacity over the post-World 
War II period we can establish the effects of reapportionment and reform. But our objectives are not 
simply historical. We want to theoretically relate membership replacement and the reform period to 
more general models of institutional and legislative change. Legislative change is related to internal 
pressures resulting from members’ pursuit of their career goals, and external demands generated by 
economic and political change. Change in legislative institutions is “ubiquitous” (Patterson 1977, 215) 
and our interest is in the shock effects from reapportionment and reform, the continuous effects of 
changing demands and internal pressures, and the ways in which membership replacement translates 
demands into organizational change while also introducing new, internal career pressures. 

The significance of this rests, first, on the trend begun in the 1980s toward asking state 


governments to do more with less, and second, the movement toward state term limits. Unfunded 
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mandates imposed over the last ten years, coupled with efforts to change entitlement programs into ever 
smaller block grants has deeply affected state fiscal environments. Increasingly, state governments are 
asked to make difficult budgetary and taxing decisions, and these require greater institutional capacity 
and legitimacy. Unlike reform efforts of the 1960s, which sought to strengthen state legislatures, the 
sense across the country now is that governments, and legislatures in particular, have become too 
powerful and too remote. While these reforms take different forms, term limits are of particular 
importance because of their potential to accelerate membership replacement, and because the career goals 
held by legislators elected in a term-limits system should be different from those held by members elected 
without them. To fully understood the possible consequences of reforms such as these, it is necessary 
that we better understand the process of legislative change and the previous effects of new demands and 
changes in membership. 

We proceed by first describing the process of legislative modernization. We then discuss 


explanations for two different modernization processes: institutionalization and professionalization. The 


difference between the two rests on the nature of the career motivations held by the membership. We 


then move to an analysis which seeks to estimate both the continuous and shock effects that lead states 
to modernize or not, and to professionalize or institutionalize. 
Legislative Modernization, 1941-1993 

Five measures of modernization particularly capture the capacity of state legislatures: the length 
of time the legislature is in session (including whether the legislature meets annually or biennially), the 
salary paid to legislators, the amount of money allocated to running the legislature, and the number of 
committees. Increases in the first four of these measures are associated with increases in legislative 
modernization as explained below. Expectations regarding the number and trends in the number of 


committees are more complicated and will also be discussed below. 
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Session Length 

The constitutional and statutory time limits many states imposed on their legislatures hampered 
the ability of members to specialize in and to deliberate on multiple issues. This frequently led to an 
inefficient rush to pass hastily written legislation as well as legislative logjam at the end of sessions. We 
see in figures 1a and 1b that greater numbers of states now allow annual rather than biennial sessions 
and that the actual number of days spent in session has increased steadily.’ Longer sessions are 
necessary to allow members to develop policy specialization, consider complex legislation, and cope with 
greater numbers of demands. While very few states continue to meet only annuaily, we see from the 
standard deviation that there is substantial variance across states in session lengths, although this has 
appeared to decrease somewhat. 

Insert Figures l-a and 1-b about here. 

Salary 

The average state legislators’ salary (in 1983 dollars) increased steadily from the late 1940s 


through the early 1970s, at which point it leveled off until increasing again in the early 1980s (see figure 


1-c.).* With low salaries only the independently wealthy could afford full-time service. Higher salaries 


are considered important to legislative capacity because, if set high enough, they allow all legislators to 


treat their positions as full-time, and to, in effect, pursue a legislative career. This permits them the time 


> We use either calender days or legislative days, depending on which the state uses. Session lengths 
are calculated from actual session dates, up to the constitutional limit in states that have them. From Book of 
the States, selected years. 


*All variables measured in dollars have been converted to real dollars using the Consumer Price 
Deflator from ACIR (1994, 14 “Selected national indicators , 1929-1993".). Because ACIR did not report a 
deflator for the years 1939 to 1949 we estimated these based on the 1939 and 1949 values and the annual 
rate of change for the years 1939-1949 from McCusker’s (1992) “Composite Consumer Price Index”. Salary 
was computed for every two years by using the salary, where offered, combined with the per diem and 
expense money multiplied by the number of days in session (calender days). If a limit was imposed on per 
diem payments, and the session length was greater than this limit, the limit value was used for the number of 
days. Salary was calculated from various tables in the Book of the States, 1940 to 1992. 
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to develop expertise and to withstand information advantages held by the executive branch and 
lobbyists. The significance of salary goes beyond this, however, because members in legislatures that 
pay full-time salaries and attract people interested in a legislative career and these legislators will have 
different motives when organizing and reforming the institution, thereby producing different patterns of 
modernization across states. 
Insert Figure 1-c about here 

Legislative Resources 

Increasing legislative capacity costs money. Beyond the expense of higher salaries and lengthy 
sessions, legislators require resources such as staff support, office space, research arms, computers, etc., 
to perform their jobs. Rather than measure each of these, and other possible components of legislative 
resources, separately, we look at the (states' average) total amount of money spent on legislative 
operations less the money spent on salary (in 1983 dollars).° As we see in Figure 1-d, average 
expenditures did not increase until the 1960s and they have steadily increased since then. It is not 
unexpected to see this trend both begin after salary increases and to continue when salaries have leveled 
off. Once the legislative session becomes a full time job, we expect to see members spend more on the 
legislature in order to strengthen the institution and their own ability to retain the job. 


Insert Figure 1-d about here. 


* From State Government Finances (selected years) we take each state’s annual expenditure on 
legislatures over a two year period, beginning with the odd year. We then subtract the amount spent on 
salary calculated by multiplying annual salary by the number of legislators in the upper and lower house. We 
then divide this by the total number of house and senate members. In a few cases, and generally for the same 
states over several years, these values came out to be less than zero. We expect that this is a consequence of 
budgeting salaries under a separate line. In any case, we set these cases at zero--that no other resources 
beyond salary are spend on the legislators. While unrealistic, these are states that are all low on other 
capacity measures, and that pay relatively low salaries as well. 
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Committee Systems 

Committees are essential for an organization to develop the specialization necessary to function 
in a complex environment. Legislative reformers complained that many states had a proliferation of 
committees that were primarily “paper committees” (Rosenthal 1990) serving no real legislative purpose. 
While there is no set number of committees that is most efficient, reformers did stress the need for state 
legislatures to reduce their number of committees.° While it is quite obvious in figure 1-e that 
legislatures streamlined their committee systems from the 1940s through the early 1970s, it is not clear 


from this picture that the issuance of reformers reports in the 1960s and 1970s made any difference in 


these decisions.’ The graph is, however, consistent with Hamm and Hedlund’s (1990) finding that 


reform stabilized state committee systems, at least in those states that adopted the Citizen Conference’s 
recommendations. Indeed, if anything, states on the average increased their number of committees after 
the early 1970s. This pattern of increasing decentralization after a period of consolidation is one we will 
return to below. 
Insert Figure l-e about here. 

Summary 

On average, state legislators now meet more frequently and for more days then they did in 
previous sessions. State legislatures pay higher salaries to members who have fewer committee 


assignments, allowing them the opportunity for more in-depth specialization. They also provide greater 


°Twenty-five states were told to reduce number of committees and about 26 were told to reduce the 
number of committee assignments per member. General recommendations on committees included: 1) 
Reducing the number of committees to approximately ten to fifteen committees per chamber. 2) reducing the 
number of committee assignments per member. 3) publishing uniform Committee Rules for both chambers. 
4) providing written description of jurisdictions for committees in both houses. 5) opening committee 
proceedings. 6) arranging for standing committees to become interim committees when legislature is out of 
session to facilitate long range studies and 7). providing adequate staff and facilities for committees. (Citizens 
Conference, 1971). 


’ Although we show only total number of committees, the pattern for committees per member in each 
chamber is nearly identical, with the exception of a less pronounced upward slope after 1973. 
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resources for themselves. The graphs run generally in tandem, but we sense that higher salary precedes 
other expenditures, which have continued to rise. We see as well that, at first blush, the effects of reform 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s are not as great as we might have expected to find. Many of the 
changes began, at least in some leading states, earlier (Pound 1992). Reapportionment occurs 
throughout the 1960s, in different states at different times, so it is difficult to discern its effects in 
aggregate terms. 
Relationships Among Modernization Variables 

By looking at aggregate patterns we lose sight of differences across states and whether the same 
states are leading or lagging across measures. By looking at how measures of capacity correlate with 
each other across states at different times we gain some insights into this, along with a bit more 
understanding of reform’s role in promoting state legislative modernization, We aggregate the measures 
by state over five time periods: 1941-1951, 1953-1961, 1963-1971, 1973-1981, 1983-1993. If reform 
in the early 1970s made a difference in the extent to which states made improvements on these 
dimensions together, we should see it through changes in the correlation coefficients. Indeed, a state 
looking to enhance its overall capacity would be expected to adjust any dimension on which it is found 
lagging by, for example, the 1971 Citizen Conference report, producing stronger relationships among 
measures of modernization over time.* 

Insert table 1 about here. 
Although not dramatic, the relationship between salary and other legislative expenditures does 


increase over time, meaning that states that pay higher salaries are more likely now than in the past to 


*We limit the analysis to salary, expenditures, and other committees. Session length is used in the 
computation of salary and directly related to expenditures because we have no way of distinguishing between 
expenditures for day-to-day operations and those for member resources. We expect expenditures to correlate 
highly with session length. The same is true of session length and salary, since salary in states that pay a 
per-diem will generally be higher as session length increases. We restrict ourselves to House committees 
because they play a prominent role in the analysis which follows. 
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also provide their members with other resources. But throughout the series, correlations are strong; 


there is no jump during the 1970s. We are reluctant to conclude, from this analysis, that reforms made 
any significant difference in the tendency of states leading on one of these dimensions to jump 
significantly on the other. 

The relationship with committee size, however, is curious. Here we do see a reform effect: 
Beginning in the 1970s committee size is related to other expenditures and salary. But the direction here 
is opposite of what we expect, namely that the number of committees will drop with other modernizing 
developments. Some expansion in the number of committees within a state may be efficient after years 
of streamlining and consolidation. But, perhaps the simple consolidation hypothesis is too simple. We 
suggest that the committee measure captures something in addition to efficiency, namely the distribution 
of power within the chamber, and is therefore responsive to member goals, a point we return to below. 

The Institutionalization of State Legislatures 

State legislatures, we expect, modernized for the same reasons as Congress--to acquire the 
capacity to effectively govern. The transformation of state legislatures seen above is not unlike, in barest 
sketch form, the portrait Polsby (1968) paints of the U.S. Congress as it institutionalized into a 
specialized organ of government. These changes were necessary for the Congress to remain viable and 
functional in an increasingly complex environment. ° 

But what is the mechanism of change? On this Polsby is more speculative. Change is a matter 
of survival; any organization must adapt to its external environment or cease to effectively function. The 
most significant of these external changes are socioeconomic development and new patterns of 
federalism (Thompson and Moncreif 1992). Writing in 1977 Winters states that “over last two decades, 


under the twin pressures of rising federal block grant programs and the mise in citizen expectations and 


* An institutionalized legislature is more stable, adaptable, and autonomous, and less prone to 
unresolved conflict because its members have a greater stake in the institution and hence more incentives to 
reach compromise (Chubb 1988). 
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demands, state governments spending programs have undergone dramatic transformations”(111). State 
legislatures, like Congress, needed to adapt to a more complex environment leading to different patterns 
of modernization across states as the states themselves changed in different ways. 

The notion of institutional adaptation to environmental change is intuitively pleasing yet it 
seems to beg the question; what is the mechanism of change? Is it externally imposed, through 
referendums, or internally imposed, through decisions by the membership? Do institutions require 
membership change for this to happen? Institutional change is a dynamic process where all these factors 
may well be at work. Dodd (1986) suggests that cohorts of new members to Congress are better 
acquainted with external conditions than the ones they replace, and that they then initiate change.'° 

A similar process, the replacement of one type of member with another, should be at work in the 
states. State reapportionments frequently changed the legislative partisan balance and brought in 
legislators more likely to be lawyers or other professionals, than those they replaced (Rosenthal 1990). 
Without this new type of member “legislatures would have remained largely unchanged” because it was 
their desire to gain the “tools needed to exercise power responsibly” (Rosenthal 1990) that motivated 
many of the most significant changes. We can see this process most clearly in Florida, which Rosenthal 
uses as an example. Reapportionment there brought both more Republicans and more urban 
representatives into the legislature. The three graphs in Figures 2-a, 2-b, and 2-c show the 
modernization of the Florida legislature using our measures of modernization. The first shows 


membership replacement as early as 1961, where both the size of the House and Senate was increased 


'° This was the case, for example, with the Watergate class (Loomis 1988) and there are other 
examples of how new policy agendas, partisan alignments and attitudes toward legislative norms are 
connected with membership replacement. On different approaches to the importance of membership 
replacement for congressional change, see Sundquist (1981), Dodd (1986), Carmines and Stimson (1989), 
and King and Seligman (1976). 
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and the number of Democrats decreased.'? While Democrats were still clearly a majority, their ratio 
relative to Republicans dropped sharply because of the larger size of each institution. Almost 
immediately these new members increased the resources available to themselves and dramatically 
increased their own salaries. Although the high salary level could not be maintained, their additional 
resources could. Finally, we see a sharp reduction in the number of committees. The increase following 
this reduction is a pattern found in other states as well, and is discussed further below. 
Insert figures 2a, 2b, and 2c here. 

Career Goals 

There is strong evidence that member goals make a difference in how a legislature is organized. 


They are associated with changes and differences in state committee systems, for example (Hamm and 


Hedlund 1990; Freemun and Hedlund 1993). Membership replacement will spur institutional change if 


new members seek different goals than previous members. But member goals are related to institutional 
design even without membership replacement. The type of member attracted to an institution will be 
related to the characteristics of the institution, for example. And members within the legislature may 
even change in response to changes in institutional characteristics. Polsby (1968), for example, 
suggests, that a change in member goals and the type of legislator attracted to a legislature is a 
consequence of institutionalization, not a cause. Representatives, he writes “may find that the process of 
institutionalization has increased their incentives to stay within the system” and institutionalization 
“transforms the organization from a convenient instrument for the pursuit of social policies into an end 
value itself, a prime source of gratification, of status, and power” (166). 

Among the most important goals found to drive legislative institutionalization is members’ 


desire to pursue a long-term career and to enhance the value of the legislature by strengthening it. As 


'"'The number of Democrats and total number of members in each chamber is from selected years of 
Book of the States. The total number of members is the constitutional, or for some states, statutory limit, and 
not necessarily the sum of Democrats and Republicans in any given session. 
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Chubb notes, “legislatures do not become thoroughly institutionalized, therefore, when legislators decide 
they want to keep their positions but when they demonstrate that they can" (Chubb 1988, 143) by 
insulating themselves against short-term electoral forces. But as Squire (1988; 1988a; 1992) argues, it is 
unrealistic to assume that all state legislators, even those interested in a full time legislative career, will 
want to pursue their careers within the state legislature. This may be an assumption appropriate to 
Congress--their reelection motives are well established--but state legislatures are not the Congress, and 
state legislators are not congress-people. Many state legislators want their careers to take them out of the 
state legislature and into higher office. These goals affect how they look at the state legislature and its 
organization. Seniority, for example, is a characteristic of an institutionalized legislature, but members 
with progressive ambitions may prefer not to wait for positions of power but rather to quickly move into 
power. This should result in a de-emphasis of seniority and a decentralization of the power structure. 
Based on these differences in career motivations, state legislatures may not follow the same pattern of 
modernization as Congress, but may instead follow a somewhat different pattern, one Squire refers to as 
professionalization (1992). 

Squire does not go as far as to say that differences in member goals cause one pattern of 
modernization to occur over another; rather, he looks beyond what led a legislature to develop as it did 
and looks instead at how differences in goals allow an organizational form to endure. Within a 
legislature a majority of members will hold similar goals (Squire 1988). This is the case because 
members with like goals within the state are attracted to the same institution. Critical to attracting 
members with goals of either advancement or a long career within the state is the opportunity structure 
presented for advancing to higher office. If these opportunities are high, meaning that there are many 


higher level seats per assembly member, state legislators in the past have been successful in moving to 


higher office, the legislature will attract members with common advancement goals. If the opportunities 


are fewer, the legislature will attract members less interested in advancement. If the goal is advancement, 
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the legislature is professionalized; if the goal is a long-term career within the state, similar to those held 
by members of Congress, the legislature is ins titutionalized. 

Actually distinguishing between a professionalized legislature and an institutionalized one is not 
easy because the differences between them are subtle and the characteristics of each are often very 
similar (Squire 1992). Each can have very modern attributes--the membership of each can be 
characterized by modern, careerist oriented members--the difference rests in whether these careers are 
within the state legislature or in higher offices. Being in a state that pays a high salary and is otherwise 
modernized offers advantages in running for Congress, such as name recognition and campaign 
contributions (Berkman, 1994); these are also the same legislatures that make a career within the state 
legislature attractive. Squire (1988) classifies legislatures that tend to send members on as springboard 
legislatures, and those that tend to keep their members as career, but both include states that pay high 
salaries. 

We gain some insights into how to tell these legislatures apart by comparing the California and 
Pennsylvania legislatures, both very modern and high capacity. The critical difference between them is 
the opportunity structure. California assembly-people have many possible upward-career moves 
including a very large congressional delegation and even a move to the powerful Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, considered in the state a higher office (Lascher 1993). It ranks first among states 
in the ratio of higher office opportunities per member, and in terms of its members’ past success in 
achieving higher office.'* Pennsylvania, on the other hand ranks 43rd on the opportunities available—it 
is 20th on the second measure because, as with other very modern legislatures, it draws heavily upon the 
state legislature for its congressional representatives. The difference between the two states is that for 


any given member, while the track record is good, the actual number of opportunities is lower in 


"The measures here are the same used by Squire. Opportunities per member is the number of 
congressional and state senate seats available per lower house member. Past success multiplies this number 
by the percentage of House members from the state with state legislative experience. 
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Pennsylvania than in California. 
Insert table 2 here. 

Squire uses California as an example of a professionalized state, and we do see significant 
differences between Pennsylvania and California. Its membership is less stable than Pennsylvania, as we 
see by its higher turnover. From Chubb we expect institutionalized legislatures to be less susceptible to 
short-term electoral forces, and we see that previous year’s partisan balance better predicts the next 
year’s in Pennsylvania than in California. The greater number of committee opportunities per member in 
California means that its members who wish to advance have the opportunity to more quickly to obtain 
power positions within the state legislature. In more institutionalized legislatures, committee 
opportunities should be fewer in number as the institution need not offer members these same 
opportunities and may also wish to avoid the dilution of power positions in the legislature. As we see 
below, the relationship between committee position and advancement opportunities can be found across 
the states and over time, suggesting that member goals, as shaped by advancement, directly affect how 
states modernize. 

Summary 

Legislative modernization should be a consequence of an institution’s need to adapt to 
environmental change. This adaptation may occur through membership replacement, as new members 
enter with either new goals or a greater appreciation for environmental change. Membership 
replacement will also occur gradually, as members with new goals and agendas are attracted to changing 
institutions. But it may happen more directly, although also gradually, as existing members find they 
must make institutional changes, or as their own goals are shaped by the changing institution within 
which they operate. 


The importance of differing goals should be most apparent in cases where a modern legislature is 


primarily composed of progressively ambitious individuals, eager to use the legislature as a springboard. 
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They will effect organizational changes to facilitate their upward ambitions, just as a legislature 


composed of individuals interested in a career within the state legislature will effect organizational 
changes to facilitate their ambitions. The two patterns of modernization generated by these different 
goals are called professionalization and institutionalization. 

Results 

Our analysis proceeds in two stages. In the first we evaluate the extent to which legislative 
modernization results from membership change brought about through reapportionment, from the shock 
effects of the legislative reform movement in the early 1970s, and from direct response to environmental 
change. We use annual legislative salary and other resources provided to legislators as dependent 
variables in this section. The second stage of the analysis assesses the importance of different member 
goals. The dependent variable in this section is committee opportunities per lower house member. As 
we saw above in the simple comparison of Pennsylvania and California, we expect that because the 
number of committee assignments is a direct indication of the decentralization of power within the 
institution the number of committees should reflect the different modernization processes that are 
promoted by different member goals. We include every legislative session for all states except Nebraska, 
Hawaii, and Alaska from 1941 to 1993 in the analyses that follow. 

Explaining Modernization. 

Legislative modernization can be modeled as a response to ongoing environmental pressures and 
shocks to the legislative system. Greater demands are generated by socioeconomic development and 
changing federal relations. We use the following measures of economic and fiscal demands on state 
legislators in our models. 


Federal Monies: The transfer of federal money to the states carries administrative, statutory, and often 
matching-fund responsibilities. We measure these pressures as the amount of federal monies states must 
allocate and disburse (in 1983 dollars). We expect increases in federal monies to produce increases in 


both salaries and resources as new demands are placed on the legislature. 
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Gross State Product: We expect larger state economies to be associated with higher member salaries and 
resources. The bigger the state economy, the more of it that is susceptible to state control and regulation. 
Further, a larger economy suggests the legislature must confront more powerful economic interests. We 
measure the size of the state economy through the Gross State Product (in millions of 1983 dollars). 

This variable is available only after 1963. 


Economic Diversity: Increases in economic diversity imply that a wide array of interests imposes 
demands on the legislature. We measure economic diversity with an economic concentration index. This 
index is computed from the percentage of Gross State Product that comes from thirteen different sectors 
of the economy. Larger values indicate greater concentration in any one sector. We expect more 
diversified economies to require more capacity as states are confronted with demands from a wider array 


of interests. Like Gross State Product, this variable is available only after 1963. 
In addition to the above demands, we model two sets of shocks felt by state legislatures: 


The 1971 Legislative Reforms. The Citizens Conference on State Legislatures published 
recommendations for legislative reform in 1971, instigating the implementation of reforms in the states. 
We expect the effect of the reforms on salary and member resources to be positive. We do not 
distinguish between states that adopted and did not adopt specific reform proposals. 

The Initiation of the 1971 Reforms: We expect the initial impact of reforms to produce 

a sudden increase in salary and other expenditures. This effect is captured by an 

intervention term coded as zero until 1971, as one in both 1973 and 1975, and as zero 

again after 1975. 

Long Run Reforms: The initial shock effects of reform may be distinct from the long run 

effects. To capture this distinction, we include an addition intervention coded as one for 


all years, in all states, after 1971. 


Reapportionment: Legislative reapportionment in the states after the early 1960s Supreme Court “one- 


person, one-vote” ruling brought new members to office. As new types of people pursue legislative 


office, member goals change. Given the trends toward increased capacity at this same time period, we 


expect these new members to be more professional and to further increase capacity. Unfortunately, 


actual membership turnover, the concept of interest, is not available until after 1973. We assess the 
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effects of reapportionment and membership replacement with a dichotomous variable that is zero from 
1941 until the first increase in the total size of the state legislature after 1959, after which membership 
turnover takes on a value of one. In states where no seats were added to the legislature, reapportionment 
was coded one when there was at least a 10 percent net change in the party balance in the state 
legislature. This, we clearly recognize, misses the effects of reapportionment in states that did not 


change the size of their legislature or see a change in partisan balance. 


Finally, we capture the differences in the relative levels of state modernization that are not explained by 
the model by including separate state intercepts in each model. 
Member Salaries 

Member salaries were highly responsive to changes in the external political environment over 
the last five decades, particularly fiscal and economic change (see table 3). Increases in Gross State 
Product and the amount of federal monies led to increases in member salaries. For every $2 million 
increase in state income (the average biennial constant dollar increase), the average member salary 
increased by an average of $46 per session. Total state income ranged from just more than $3.4 million 
in Vermont in 1963 to $527 million in California in 1987, contributing from $79 to $12,127 to the 
average member salary in these states and in these years. 

Insert table 3 about here. 


The effect of federal monies was also substantial, particularly given the increase in the amount of 


federal monies disbursed to the states in the last three decades. For every $1 more in federal money (per 


thousand people) given to the states, we saw a concomitant increase of about $12 in the average state's 
member salary. The amount of federal monies transferred to the states ranged from about $10 per 
thousand people in Virginia in 1947 to about $985 per thousand people in Wyoming in 1993, for a net 
effect on average member salary of from $120 to $11,820. Over the last three decades, the federal 
government transferred money to the states at an increasing rate, from a pre 1960 average rate of just 


over $7 to over $20 per session per thousand people after 1960, for an average session increase in 
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member salaries of from $90 to $250. The effects of federal money represent about one quarter the effect 
of state income on member salary over their shared time periods, since 1963. 

The effect of economic concentration was counterintuitive. The model suggests that economies 
with a high degree of economic concentration experienced modestly higher member salaries. Values on 
the economic concentration index ranged from approximately 31 to 51 points for an effect of from $1885 
to $3102. The average state varied only about two points on the index since it was first calculated in 
1963; most of the variation occurred between the states. The net increase in salary due to changes in 
economic concentration within a state averaged only about $120 since 1963, all else constant. We are 
unsure how to explain this unexpected positive effect. 

In addition to these external demands, we included a measure of legislative effort in this model to 
allow us to assess the effect spending other than salary might have on average member salary. 
Legislative effort is measured as the amount spent on the legislature (minus salary) divided by state tax 
revenues, for a measure of effort relative to taxes. If different dimensions of modernization are 
reinforcing, high levels of spending on other resources should be positively related to the amount of 
money spent on member salaries. The model supports this expectation; a one percent change in 
legislative effort yields an expected $688,728 increase salary. However, legislative effort never 
approached 1%, ranging instead from essentially zero in Arizona in 1943 to .008% in Nevada in 1965 
for a positive effect of from zero to $5206 on member salary. The average change in legislative effort 
was a very small .0011%. For the average state tax revenue of $2.38 million, the .0011% increase in 
legislative effort equaled an additional $26 in expenditures (minus salary) which produced a $758 
increase in the average member’s salary. In other words, for the average state tax revenue, every one 
dollar allocated to the pool of legislative resources produced an almost thirty dollar increase in the 


average member’s salary. 


By way of controlling for the autoregressive nature of member salary, we included past member 
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salary in this model, as well. Current salaries were strongly related to past salary as we expect. For 
every dollar in member salary received in the previous session, the average state's member salary base in 
the following session was 56 cents, all else held constant, throughout the time series. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the initiation of the 1971 reform movement did not have a significant 
impact on member salary. This suggests that reforms did not provide a "shock" to member salary. We 
believe that this indicates not that the reforms were unimportant, but rather that the trend toward 
increasing member salary was under way before the reform movement began. This was also suggested 
by figure l-c above. In addition the reform movement did not exert an independent long run effect on the 
average member’s salary. Like the intervention of reforms, membership turnover instigated by 
reapportionment did not have a significant effect on member salary. Multicolinearity does not explain 
the lack of significance of any of these variables; no intervention shocked member salary alone (models 
not presented). We turn now to member resources. 

Member Resources. 
We present two models of member resources (see table 4). In the first, we include both reform 


interventions (see column 1). In the second model, membership turnover is included along with the 


initiation of the 1971 reforms (see column 2). None of the three interventions was significant in a model 


including all of them (not presented). Multicolinearity prohibited a clean estimate of the separate effects 
of these shocks. Finer measures of turnover are necessary to sort out the precise effects of each shock. 
We plan to consider state-based definitions of reapportionment in future analyses rather than the simple 
rule currently applied. We consider the effects of external changes before considering the shocks 
associated with the reform movement and membership turnover. 

The external demands of state income and federal monies exerted a similar upward pressure on 
the resources available to members as on member salary in each model of member resources (see table 4). 


The state average $2 million increase in income was associated with $26 increases in money spent on 
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member resources such as staffing--this effect is nearly identical to the effect of state income on member 
salary. Across the range of state income, again from $3.4 million to $527 million, state income produced 
from $90 to $13,702 in total dollars spent on resources per member. 

Insert table 4 about here. 

The effect of federal monies on the resources available to members was again positive, but had 
only a fraction of the effect it had on member salaries across the two models. For every $1 (per thousand 
people) of federal monies transferred to the state legislature, the average state legislature increased 
spending on resources from 55 cents to just over $1 across the models (see column | and 2). The total 
effect of federal money on member resources ranged under $6 to $542 in the first model and almost $11 
to $1025 in the second model. Clearly the transfer of federal money to the states mattered more for 
member salaries than member resources. 

The economic concentration index behaved as predicted in these models; states with more 
diverse economies and presumably more interests vying for influence in the state legislature, spent more 
money on resources other than member salary. The total difference, while statistically significant, is 
substantively small. Holding all else constant, the average two point change in the economic 
concentration index since 1963 produced an average of $52 to $60 decrease in the total amount of 
money spent on member resources per person across these models. Across states, economic 
concentration contributed to a decrease in resources available per member of from $935 to $1538 in the 
first model and to a similar decrease of from $804 to $1322 in the second model. 

Member resources were highly dependent on both past salary and the resources available in the 
past. For every dollar of salary granted in the previous session, an additional three cents accrued to 


money spent on current resources. The current resources available to members was also strongly related 


to the past availability of resources. Member resources increased in the current session by an average of 


about eighty cents for each dollar spent in the previous session, all else held constant. 
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The initiation of the reform movement in the early 1970s did not have a significant impact on the 
amount of money spent on member resources in either model. Holding all else constant, the long term 


effects of the reform movement, however, exerted downward pressure on member resources. After 1971, 


the average amount of money spent on member resources actually fell by almost $208 from its pre- 


reform level, all else constant. Member turnover initiated by reapportionment after 1960 exerted a 
similar downward pressure on member resources. After a state reapportioned, we saw an average 
decrease in the amount of money spent on resources of over $150 from pre-reform levels 
Summary 

The results above are in some respects satisfying, and in others disappointing. We know that 
money spent on member salaries and resources increased dramatically over the last five decades, greatly 
increasing the capacity of the state legislatures. We also know that this process unfolded at different 
times in different states. It is clear that states with larger economies and more resources from the federal 
government had legislatures with the highest level of capacity, measured through either member salary or 
resources. This is institutional adaptation, and while the effects of the complexity (diversity) measures 
are unclear, the overall picture is as we expect: legislatures adapt to their external environment. 

We still, however, are not clear on how this happens. The effect of the reform movement and 
turnover was minimal, and in the case of member salaries insignificant. We may attribute this to 
measurement error, especially in the case of the rather blunt turnover measure. But the results may 
speak for themselves, in that states with greater demands adapt their institutions because they have to, 
rather than being spurred by membership replacement or reform. 

We do not surmise from these results, however, that membership goals, and hence perhaps 
replacement, does not matter. The next section looks at the organization of the committee system. Here, 
in the centralization and decentralization of power we see clearly how member goals both drive 


institutional design and help it to endure. 
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Advancement Opportunities and State Committee Systems. 

To assess the role played by member goals—in effect the internal pressures imposed on a 
legislature--we analyze changes in state committee systems. Drawing from Squire and others, as well as 
the discussion above, our expectation is simple: In modernized states with greater advancement 
opportunities, we expect to see more decentralized committee systems; in modernized states with less 
opportunity for advancement, we expect to see greater centralization. In any modern legislature, 
irrespective of the opportunity to advance, members are career oriented. When advancement 
opportunities are fewer, they will structure the institution to facilitate long-term service. When these 
opportunities are greater they will structure the institution to facilitate a shorter-term, and therefore 
decentralize the power structure to increase the number of power positions and the decrease the time it 
takes to move into these positions. This will show up through an increase in the number of committees, 
or number of committees per member. 

But the model is not that simple, because we know as well that reform and other pressures led to 
a reduction in committee systems. Therefore, we expect the process to work in two steps. First, most 
modernizing states should have reduced the number committees following the reforms. The question is 
“did the effect of the reforms stick?” In the second step, we expect that in those states with many 
advancement opportunities, the number of committees will grow in an effort to provide members more 
committee opportunities early in their careers. In contrast, in states with fewer opportunities, the 
absence of the incentive to provide leadership positions should produce stable patterns in the number of 
committees per member over time. But in states that have not modernized we expect advancement to 
matter much less, if at all, because these members should be less concerned with facilitating a legislative 
career in the state or in higher office. 


We model the number of committee opportunities available to each member since 1941, again 


for all states except Alaska, Hawaii, and Nebraska. We measure advancement opportunities as the total 
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number of congressional and state senate seats available per lower house member. The effects of the 
reform movement and reapportionment are captured by the inclusion of the same two sets of 
interventions included in the models of member salary and resources. The unique effects of advancement 
opportunities after the 1971 reforms are capture with two interaction terms. The first assesses the trend 
in the number of committee opportunities per person for all states after 1971. The second assesses the 
trend only for modern states (member salary in 1993 greater than $20,000 in constant 1983 dollars). In 
addition, we include the effect of federal monies because we expect the added burden associated with 
legislating federal money will put pressure on state legislatures to increase the number of committees, 
regardless of the level of modernization achieved by the state legislature. 
Committee Opportunities Per Member 

As we look at table 5, we immediately notice two things about the number of committees 


available per member. First, as expected, the number of committees per member dropped with the 


initiation of the reform movement in 1973. In fact, the number of committees per member dropped .0235 


in the following session as well, for a total decline of .047 from an average of .28 before the reforms to 
.18 committees per member after the initiation of the reform movement. Second, advancement 
opportunities were strongly related to the number of committees per member both before and after the 
reforms. Before 1973, for every advancement opportunity available to each member, an additional .15 
committees were also available. The number of advancement opportunities ranged from .06 to 1.15 per 
member contributing between .009 and .173 committees per member (The total number of committees 
per member ranged from 0 to .98). After 1971, the effects of advancement opportunities increased over 
time in more modern states, but decreased (still remaining positive) for less modern states. We consider 
the post reform effects of advancement opportunities in some detail, beginning with the effects of 
advancement opportunities in more modernized state legislatures. 


Insert table 5 about here. 
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Advancement Opportunities in More Modern States. In modern states the number of committee 
opportunities for a given number of advancement opportunities increased after 1971. The decrease in the 
number of committees per member brought about by the 1971 reforms was quickly compensated for in 
modern state legislatures with average or higher numbers of advancement opportunities. Consider 
California, a state with a relatively modern legislature and an (high) average of .95 advancement 
opportunities per member. Prior to the initial reform movement, California had an expected average 
number of committees per member of .15*.95 or just over .143, holding all else constant. After the initial 
expected drop to .133 committees per member, the effect of advancement opportunities began to grow 
after 1973. Adding .002 or (.006+(-.004)) to the original pre-reform effect of .15 produced an expected 
.152 increase in the number of committees per member for every unit increase in advancement 
opportunities in 1973. In California, in 1973 this leads to an expected number of committees per 
member of .152*.95 or .144, all else held constant. The effect of California’s .95 advancement 
opportunities continues to grow an additional .002*.95 in each session. In 1993, we expect that the same 
.95 advancement opportunities will produce .162 committees per member ( .17*.95 or .002*10*.95), .01 
more than in 1973. 

Given the high number of advancement opportunities in California, along with the results 


presented in table 5, we expect increasingly high numbers of committees per member will be available 


after the initial reform period. For this reason, California's state legislature, and legislatures in states like 


California, would be classified as professional state legislatures. The following figure presents the actual 
patterns in the number of committees per member for the modern states with the six highest number of 
advancement opportunities. For most of these states, the pattern is as we expect; a drop in committee 
opportunities with the initiation of the reform movement, followed by a steady rise as advancement 
opportunities push the number of committees upward over time. 


Insert figure 3a here. 
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In contrast, in states with modern legislatures but few advancement opportunities, the increase 
in the number of committee opportunities after the initiation of the reforms should be much smaller, 
approaching no increase as advancement opportunities drop to zero. These are the institutionalized state 
legislatures. We present the committee opportunities for the modernized state legislatures with the six 
fewest advancement opportunities. Again, the patterns in the number of committees per member are as 
predicted by our theory and by the model; we see the decline in committees per member with the 
initiation of the reforms, this time, however, the number of committee opportunities remains low. 

Insert figure 3b here 
Advancement Opportunities in Less Modern States. In less modern states such as Alabama, Delaware, 
and Kansas, a distinct pattern emerges. The rate at which the effects of advancement opportunities grew 
after 1971 was negative, -.004 in the less modern states. Consider Iowa, a state with a less modern 
legislature and an average advancement opportunity of .55 per member. Before 1973, the effect of .55 
advancement opportunities is identical to that in a more modernized state legislature with the same 
advancement opportunities. After 1971, however, the effect of 55 advancement opportunities drops 
.002 or (-.004*.55) from the original .15*.55 effect in a less modernized state legislature while increasing 
001 or (.002*.55) in a more modernized state legislature. By 1993, the effect of this same .55 


advancement opportunities in this less modern state legislature has dropped by -.004*10 rather than 


increasing .002*10 as in more modern legislatures. Initially, for every advancement opportunity 


available to each member, an additional .1 committees per member were available, as in the more modern 
state legislatures. The total effect remains positive at .11 or (.15-.04) but is much smaller than before the 
reform movement. Advancement opportunities are important for legislative organization in less modern 
state legislatures, as well as in more modern legislatures, however the effect is much smaller in less 


modern state legislatures. 


The effect of federal money on the number of committees was not significant before the reforms. 
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After 1971, however, increases in the amount of federal money transferred to the states exerted a small 
negative effect on the number of committees per member, all else constant. The effect of federal monies, 
like advancement opportunities grew after 1971. In every session following the reforms, every additional 
dollar of federal money per thousand people produced a drop in the average number of committees per 
member of -.000064. In 1993 states received an average of $456 per thousand people in federal money; 
the average number of committees per member dropped .29 or (-.000064*10*456) in response to this 
transfer in federal money. 


Membership replacement due to reapportionment exerted a downward pressure on the number 


of committees per member. After a state reapportioned, the number of committees per member fell by 


.01. In addition the total size of the house exerted a negative effect on the number of committees per 
member throughout the time series. In houses with many members, the number of committee 
opportunities was smaller than in houses with fewer members. This suggests an overall] limit on the 
number of committees, dependent upon the overall size of the house. Finally the number of committees 
per member today is strongly related to the number of committees per member in the previous session. 
No other external forces exerted any significant effects on the number of committees. 

Summary. 

Our expectations regarding the patterns of committee opportunities across states and over time 
were met in this model. The initiation of the 1971 reforms produced the expected decrease in committee 
opportunities per member. The effects of advancement opportunities after the reforms diverged for more 
and less modern states. The more modern states followed two different patterns dependent upon the 
amount of advancement opportunities presented to individual members. States with high advancement 
opportunities quickly rebounded from the initial effects of the reform movement, increasing the number 
of committees per member in each session. Reforms did not stick in these professionalized state 


legislatures. In comparison, institutionalized state legislatures, those with fewer advancement 
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opportunities, rebounded from reforms more slowly. The less modern state legislatures rebounded from 
the initial shock of the reforms, but in the long run, the effect of advancement opportunities on 
committees per member declined. Member goals explain much of the variation in patterns of legislative 


organization across the states 


Conclusions 

This research confirms that state legislatures modernize in a variety of ways, and offers partial 
explanations for when and where these patterns emerge. State legislatures adapt to the demands 
imposed by the external environment. Exactly how this happens is not clear, but states with bigger 
economies and greater amounts of federal money have higher capacity legislatures. Modernization was 
perhaps an unintended consequence of federal grant programs, but pouring millions of dollars of grant 
money with matching requirements and administrative responsibilities must have some consequence for 
state institutions. This suggests the need to watch carefully for the affects on state institutions of the 
return of greater policy responsibilities to the states in the years ahead. 

But much remains unexplained about this complex and interactive process. It is difficult, for 
example, to determine with certainty the direction of causality. Do state legislatures instates with larger 
economies adapt, or do states simply buy the legislature they can afford? More work on the notion of 
legislative effort will be needed to tease this out. And do states with greater capacity legislatures attract 
more grant dollars, or do the grant dollars lead to this greater capacity? Again, we may tease this out 
with more precise measurement and model specification. But, with both of these issues, a greater 
understanding of the process through which demands lead to institutional change are needed. 

While the results were in places ambiguous and the measures imprecise, we feel confident that a 


key to this puzzle must lie in membership replacement. Reform is not an independent variable—-reform 


does not cause anything, but is rather an outcome. The questions should be set up as one of why some 
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states reform, or change dramatically at a certain point, and others do not; why reforms endure in some 


states rather than in others; why change occurs slowly and continuously in some states rather than in 


others; and why some states fail to modernize at all. Membership replacement should prove important in 


resolving these issues. Our evidence for this is not so much the results from our reapportionment 
measures, but rather the results for the committee analysis on the importance of member goals. 

The committee analysis establishes clearly that member career goals, as shaped (and inferred) by 
the opportunity structure, are instrumental in how the legislature organizes and in the endurance of an 
organizational form. The role of membership replacement in all this is not well established by our 
analysis, but we do think it hints at the direction we need to go. The differences between modern and 
nonmodern legislatures in the post-1970 period seen in this analysis suggests that the membership 
replacement which clearly occurred from the 1960s reapportionment had set apart modern from 
nonmodern legislatures. In modern legislatures members are career-oriented. Therefore, the nature of 
the opportunity structure, and whether careers could be pursued in the state or other higher office, had a 
greater effect on the legislatures’ organization than in nonmodern legislatures. The greater importance of 
the opportunity variables in modern legislatures after 1970, we believe, is a consequence of the 
replacement of amateurs by careerist legislators in many of these states. 

We should expect continued membership replacement, and of a fairly large scale. Term limits 
will certainly bring this about, and presumably their career ambitions will differ from those they replace, 
although it is not clear how. This research clearly points us in an important direction regarding what to 


watch as this replacement occurs, and legislatures must adapt to both new demands and new members. 
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Relationship Among Modernization Measures 
Table 1. (Correlation Coefficients) 


1. Average 2. Number of 
Member Salary Committees 


1940s 
Member Salary 


Expenditures 


1950s 
Member Salary 


Expenditures 


1960s 
Member Salary 


Expenditures 


1970s 
Member Salary 


Expenditures 


1980s 
Member Salary 
Expenditures 0.645" 


Expenditures are legislative expenditures per member, less salary. 
* p<0.05 (one-tailed) 


0.185 
0.538" 0.061 
0.002 
0.539" 0.009 
0.174 
0.630" 0.148 
0.348" 
0.621" 0.171 
0.343° | 
0.243° 
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Table 2. 


Modernization in Professional and 
Insitutional States: 
California and Pennsylvania 


1. California 2. Pennsylvania 
(Professional) (Institutional) 


Average Member Salary in the 1980s 


Rank in Advancement Opportunites 


Rank in Advancement Opportunites and 
State legislators in Congress 


Average House Turnover in the 1980s 


Predicted Variance in Party Strength 


Average House Committees 
per Member in the 1980s 


$47860 $53044 


43 
20 


| 

20% 14% 

22% 48% 
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Explaining Legislative Capacity: 
Table 3. Member Salary (1983 Dollars Per Member) 


Variables 


State Income* 23.0° 
(8.00) 


Economic Concentration” 60.82° 
(29.53) 


Federal Monies*® 12.17" 
(3.10) 


Long Run Reform‘ -762.69 
(538.00) 


Initiation of the 1971 Reforms*® 365.53 
(451.01) 


Legislative Effort‘ 688728" 
(303875) 


Reapportionment® -110.53 
(569.99) 


Salary,, 0.56" 
(0.03) 


Intercept(s) (46, not shown) 
R? 0.98 
R? (Adjusted) 0.96 

N 1269 


. Gross State Product measured in millions of 1983 dollars (Book of the States). 
Higher values designate higher values of economic concentration. 
1983 Dollars per thousand people (Book of the States). 
. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971 and | thereafter. 
. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971, 1 in 1973 and 1975, and 0 
thereafter. 
f. Dollars spent on legislature (minus salary) divided by state tax revenues. 
g. Coded 0 in all states and years between 1941 and 1957 and until the total number of 
legislators changes (or net party turnover changed by at least 10%) and | thereafter. 
* p<0.05 (one-tailed) 
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Table 4. 


Explaining Legislative Capacity: 
Member Resources (1983 Dollars Per Member) 


Variables 


1. Member Resources 


(Reforms) 


2. Member Resources 
(Turnover) 


State Income* 


Economic Concentration? 


Federal Monies‘ 


Long Run Reform‘ 


Initiation of the 1971 Reforms® 


Member Resources, , 


26.0° 
(3.00) 


-30.15° 
(6.61) 


1.04° 
(0.66) 


127.10 
(98.19) 


-207.85° 
(112.50) 


26.0° 
(3.00) 


-25.92° 
(6.46) 


0.55 
(0.56) 


67.52 
(93.59) 


0.79" 
(0.019) 


Reapportionment’ -151.95 
(124.67) 


Salaryé,, 0.029" 0.027" 
(0.007) (0.007) 


Intercept(s) (46, not shown) (46, not shown) 
R? 0.99 0.98 
R? (Adjusted) 0.99 0.96 


N 1269 1269 


. Gross State Product measured in millions of 1983 dollars (Book of the States). 

. Higher values designate higher values of economic concentration. 

. 1983 Dollars per thousand people (Book of the States). 

. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971 and | thereafter 

. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971, 1 in 1973 and 1975, and 0 thereafter. 

Coded 0 in all states and years between 1941 and 1957 and until the total number of legislators 

changes (or net party turnover changed by at least 10%) and | thereafter. 
g. Member salary, measured in 1983 dollars (see text note 4). 
* p<0.05 (one-tailed) 


' 
= = 
= = 
= = 
= = 
= = 
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Explaining Legislative Capacity: 
Table 5. Number of House Committees Per Member 


Variable Committees Per Member 


House Committees Per Person, , 0.71" 
(0.19) 


Advancement Opportunities* 0.15° 


Advancement Opportunities after -0.004° 
Reforms? (0.002) 


Advancement Opportunities after 0.006" 
Reforms, Modern States* (0.002) 


Federal Monies* -1.81*10-5 
(3.75*10-5) 


Federal Monies after Reforms® -6.40*10-5° 
(2.84*10-5) 


Long Run Reform’ 0.020° 
(0.008) 


Initiation of the 1971 Reforms® -0.023° 
(0.007) 


Reapportionment" -0.012° 
(0.006) 


Number of House Members -1.52*10-4° 
(9.13*10-5) 


Intercept(s) (46, not shown) 
R? 0.97 

R? (Adjusted) 0.97 

N 1269 


a. Number of congressional and state senate seats available per lower house member. 

b. Number of congressional and state senate seats available per lower house member 
multiplied by a linear trend after 1971. 

c. Number of congressional and state senate seats available per lower house member 
multiplied by a linear trend after 1971 for modern states only. 

d. 1983 Dollars per thousand people (Book of the States). 

e. 1983 Dollars per thousand people multiplied by a linear trend after 1971 (Book of the 
States). 

f. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971 and 1 thereafter. 

g. Coded 0 in all states and all years 1941 through 1971, 1 in 1973 and 1975, and 0 
thereafter. 

h. Coded 0 in all states and years between 1941 and 1951 and until the total number of 
legislators changes (or net party turnover changed by at least 10%) and 1 thereafter. 

* p<0.05 (one-tailed) 
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Figure 1a. Number of States Holding Annual Legislative Sessions 
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Figure 1b. Session Length 
1941-1991 
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Figure 1c. Annual Legislative Salary 


1941-1993, In 1983 dollars 
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Figure 1d. Mean Expenditures for Legislative Operations 
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Figure 1e. Number of Committees 
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Figure 2-a. Membership Change in Florida, 1941-1993 
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Figure 2-b: Salary and Other Expenditures in Florida 
1941-1993 
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Figure 2-c. Committee Change in Florida, 1941-1993 
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Figure 3a. Committee Opportunities Per Member in Modern State Legislatures with High 
Numbers of Advancement Opportunities. 
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Figure 3b. Committee Opportunities Per Member in Modern State Legislatures with Few 
Advancement Opportunities. 
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MILL: VIRTUE AND THE DISCIPLINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Through the eloquence, erudition, moral authority, and 
political engagement of his prolific writings, John Stuart Mill 
helped to establish the character of English liberalism, and j 


Until recently Mill was routinely honored as the father ofmode 
liberalism and his writings were habitually consulted asthe 
indispensable point of departure for understanding moral and 
political issues surrounding the defense of individual liberty. 
But with the rise in the 1970s of the Kantian inspired 
deontological liberalism of John Rawls, attention to Mill has 
declined as liberals and their critics have preoccupied 
themselves with a host of relatively abstract issues--such as the 
constitution of the self, the neutrality of law, and the 
legitimate forms of argument in the public sphere--foreign to 
Mill’s empirically oriented, historically grounded, and 
politically self-conscious liberalism. 


so doing established himself as England’s greatest liberal. yh 


Today Mill’s name is rarely invoked, much less consulted, as 
a seminal liberal thinker. All too often it is presumed by 
liberalism’s critics and sometimes by liberals themselves that no 
time need be invested studying Mill’s thought because his ideas 
already constitute the dominant moral and political orientation 
£ the day, and therefore are ready at hand and easy to use, 
known to us without effort or investigation. The presumption of 


familiarity quickly dissolves upon an encounter with Mill’s 
fine-grained analyses of intellectual and moral education, the 
uses and disadvantages of science and poetry, the moral value and 
social and political preconditions of individual liberty, the 
competing claims of equality and excellence in representative 
government, and a host of other practical issues is to appreciate 
that more pernicious than the contempt bred by familiarity is the 
smug condescension bred by the presumption of familiarity. 


What is in fact known to most about Mill is little more than 
lifeless slogans about utility, liberty, and diversity. Thus 
Mill’s thought has suffered the fate he himself asserted awaited 
all great ethical and religious views that become received 
opinion: 


not only the grounds of the opinion are forgotten in 
the absence of discussion, but too often the meaning of 
the opinion itself. The words which convey it, cease 
to suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion of 
those they were originally employed to communicate. 
Instead of a vivid conception and a living belief, 
there remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, 
if any part, the shell and husk only of the meaning is 
retained, the finer essence being lost. The great 
chapter in human history which this fact occupies and 
fills, cannot be too earnestly studied and meditated 


1 
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In the case of Mill’s opinions, the loss of the living essence is 
particularly unfortunate because at the heart of the remarkable 
body of work he has left is a supple dialectical intelligence, an 
exacting sense of the complementariness of opposites, and a 
discerning eye for both the element of truth in views he in many 
ways opposes and the falsehood inhering in the perspectives he 
enthusiastically embraces. 


Scholars, even some of those well-disposed toward what they 
take to be the core of Mill’s thought, have not always been kind 
to Mill’s penchant for finding truth in diverse sources. Some 
have suggested that Mill was caught in the grip of conflicting 
principles, some good and true, others bad and false. It has 
been supposed, for example, that his admiration for the ideas of 
both the reformer of institutions, Jeremy Bentham, and the 
preserver of traditions, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, reflected an 
indecisive spirit which some days woke up in a liberal and 
rationalist mood and on other days got out of bed dominated by a 
conservative and romantic disposition. Such possibilities would 
have to be taken more seriously had Mill never remarked upon the 
importance of discovering the partial truth contained in 
conflicting systems of thought. But in light of his many acute 
discussions of the dialectical character of serious thought, the 
interpretations of Mill as a contradictory thinker appear as 
either attempts by enthusiasts to make Mill more palatable to 
doctrinaire liberals by suggesting that his apparently illiberal 
remarks can be excised without violence to the real core of his 
thought or efforts by opponents to make Mill more repugnant to 
doctrinaire critics of liberalism by making him seem hopelessly 
confused and incoherent. 


Fortunately, the most distinguished interpretations of 
Mill’s thought recognize that certain dialectical tensions are 
fundamental to his thought. In his influential tribute to Mill, 
Sir Isaiah Berlin maintained that Mill’s first allegiance was to 
the cause of individual freedom.* Although Mill never formally 
repudiated the "greater happiness" principle of Bentham and the 
Utilitarians, in the process of linking human happiness to 
individual choice and self-realization, Mill, according to 
Berlin, so enlarged and refined the meaning of happiness that he 


‘Mill, On Liberty in On Liberty and other Writings, ed. 


Stefan Collini (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), p. 
41. 


2"John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life," in Four Essays on 
Liberty (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 178-180. 


left the "true Utilitarianism spirit" far behind.* Berlin 
insists that in spite of sporadic lapses in logical rigor and 
occasional substantial contrary indications, the greater part of 
Mill’s writings defends individual liberty or human development 
in its richest diversity as the highest end of a human life.‘ 
One could quarrel with Berlin’s conclusion; but it is better to 
begin by supplementing it with a feature of Mill’s thought that 
Berlin notices but does not himself stress: even in On Liberty, 
his most single-minded defense of individual choice, Mill was 
also deeply concerned with identifying and promoting the means to 
achieve liberty, diversity in ways of life, and justice. 


While Mill rejects the notion that there is one best life, 
as Berlin’s intellectual portrait helps make clear, he affirms in 
a variety of ways and contexts that a society which aspires to 
give the widest scope possible to individual choice and promote 
human development in its greatest diversity depends upon citizens 
who can effectively seize the opportunities which liberty creates 
and avert the peculiar dangers to individual freedom which modern 
democracy spawns. Mill keenly appreciated that a society which 
both encouraged and tolerated experiments in living required 
citizens of a certain character, for valuable experiments can be 
dangerous and volatile, and even safe experiments may require 
refined skills for their successful execution. Although Berlin 
does not himself pursue all the implications of Mill’s thought 
that he brings to light, it follows from what he observes in 
Mill’s thought that an open and tolerant or liberal society 
depends on citizens with certain necessary virtues. 


While Berlin does not emphasize the poles of Mill’s thought, 
Gertrude Himmelfarb in On Liberty and Liberalism tends to 
exaggerate their opposition.° On Himmelfarb’s account there are 
two Mill’s. One Mill was the author of On Liberty, the champion 
of individual choice and diversity who sought to understand all 
of moral and political life in terms of "one very simple 
principle." The "other Mill," the less famous but in 


3Berlin, p. 181. 


“Berlin, pp. 190-192. 


°"...for he himself [Mill] at times concedes that the State 
may invade the private domain, in order to promote education, 
hygiene, or social security or justice...." See Berlin, p. 192. 


60n Liberty and Liberalism: The Case of John Stuart Mill 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974). For a critique of the "two 


Mills" thesis see Joseph Hamburger, "Individuality and Moral 
Reform: The Rhetoric of liberty and Reality of Restraint in 
mill’s On Liberty," (Unpublished Manuscript), especially pp. 
60n98, 89n142. 


Himmelfarb’s estimation more representative Mill, sought to 
protect and elevate modern liberty by limiting and directing it 
through prudent legislation and sound political institutions. 
Both Mills, on Himmelfarb’s account, are liberals, but there is 
an “extraordinary disparity"’ between their liberalisms. While 
the Mill of On Liberty, by exalting individual choice and freedom 
as absolute principles, anticipated the pathologies of 
contemporary liberalism, the "other Mill" hearkened back to the 
liberalism of Madison, Burke and Tocqueville, a classical 
liberalism, touched by Greek and Roman thought, which, feeling 
itself at home in the modern world but aware of alternative 
arrangements and alive to present dangers, sought to make its 
home more secure by limiting the reach of democracy and providing 
conditions for the wise and responsible exercise of liberty. 


Whereas Berlin sees On Liberty as throwing into sharp relief 
the dominant principle in Mill’s thought, Himmelfarb finds in On 
Liberty a reckless disregard of such key supporting principles as 
justice, virtue, and prudence, principles which, according to 
Himmelfarb, Mill, in his other works, characteristically 
understands as indispensable props to liberty. While they agree 
that Mill gives individual liberty a prominence in On Liberty 
that it does not enjoy elsewhere, Berlin and Himmelfarb differ as 
to how well liberty is served in his most famous book by the 
prominence Mill assigns it. For the moment it is less urgent to 
adjudicate the fine points of their dispute than it is to observe 
that Mill, even in his most extreme insistence on the primacy of 
liberty, has recourse to a variety of principles that have their 
roots in more traditional considerations, or a more classical 
liberalism. In On Liberty Mill plainly recognizes that 
individual success in “experiments in living" and the 
preservation of a political society where such experiments can be 
effectively undertaken require particular dispositions and skills 
in citizens, dispositions and skills that will not emerge unless 
they are actively summoned and assiduously cultivated. 


Even in his most extreme praise of individual liberty, Mill 
not only recognized the social and political importance of 
virtue, but also gave an account of how it was to be cultivated. 
And what is true of On Liberty is even more so in the case of 
Mill’s other writings. Like Hobbes and Locke, Mill saw clearly 
that a political society based on freedom and equality could not 
sustain itself unless it had available effective means for the 
cultivation of the necessary virtues. But in contrast to Hobbes 
and Locke, who were primarily concerned with the virtues 
necessary for the preservation of society, Mill exhibits a robust 
interest in not only the virtues necessary for the preservation 
of a society which respects liberty, but also in the virtues 
exercised in the achievement of individuality. While he doesn’t 


"Himmelfarb, p. xix. 
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carefully distinguish them, Mill presents two kinds of liberal 
virtues: virtues relative to the preservation of a liberal 
society as well virtues relative to a liberal understanding of 
human excellence. 


Mill is no Aristotelian. Yet his thought embodies the 
conviction fundamental to Aristotle’s ethics and politics that 
virtues are relative to a variety of ends and not only to the 
highest ends. By keeping in mind the distinction between what 
might be called the noble virtues or the virtues relative to 
human perfection, and the necessary virtues or the virtues 
necessary to maintain political society, one can sort out and 
bring into focus the many ways in which Mill weaves virtue into 
the fabric of his defense of individual liberty and 
representative democracy. 


I. Virtue and the Free and Well-Furnished Mind 


Mill informs the reader in the opening lines of his 
Autobiography that one reason he believes it useful to present to 
the public a sketch of his "unusual and remarkable" education is 
the great interest his age has in "education, and its 
improvement."® In harmony with the spirit of his age, Mill held 
that education was crucial to the public good and properly 


included both intellectual and moral development. Since 
development implies a goal or direction, education, as Mill 
understood it, reflected a conception of the ends of human life. 
Indeed, in his account of the advantages and disadvantages of his 
own extraordinary education, Mill provides a picture of the moral 
virtues that conduce to excellence in character. 


Mill’s demanding curriculum, ranging across the fields of 
human learning, is well known. Under the direction of his father 
James Mill, John Stuart began to learn Greek when he was three. 
By the age of eight he had read Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 
Memorabilia, and six Platonic dialogues, as well the histories of 
Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon. At eight he began learning Latin 
and by his twelfth year had read Virgil, most of Horace, five 
books of Livy, all of Sallust and more. At twelve he began to 
study logic from Aristotle, the "school logicians," and Hobbes. 
At the same time he was reading from his father’s History of 
India and learning about Hindu civilization and English 
constitutionalism. As a teenager, he received a thorough 
grounding in what came to be known as classical political 
economy. 


One of the most striking aspects of Milli’s recounting of the 
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education his father gave him is his grateful exposition of what 
he owed to the ancients. Looking back, at the height of his 
intellectual powers, on the formation of his mind, Mill 
emphasizes how the study of ancient authors laid a secure 
foundation for his future understanding of politics. From Greek 
and Latin authors, Mill explains, he learned the art of rhetoric, 
general principles of legislation and government, and enduring 
ideas about education and culture.’ 


Perhaps the most striking aspect of Mill’s self-proclaimed 
debt to the ancients is the debt he declares he and his teacher 
owed to Plato: 


There is no author to whom my father thought himself 
more indebted for his own mental culture, than Plato, 
or whom he more frequently recommended to young 
students. I can bear similar testimony in regard to 
myself."° 


According to Mill, the greatest benefit of studying the Platonic 
dialogues is the training they offer in the Socratic method, a 
training or discipline which instills the basic habits of an 
inquiring mind: 


The close, searching elenchus by which the man of vague 
generalities is constrained either to express his 
meaning to himself in definite terms, or to confess 
that he does not know what he is talking about; the 
perpetual testing of all general statements by 
particular instances; the siege in form which is laid 
to the meaning of large abstract terms, by fixing upon 
some still larger class-name which includes that and 
more, and dividing down to the thing sought--marking 
out its limits and definition by a series of accurately 
drawn distinctions between it and each of the cognate 
objects which are successively parted off from it--all 
this, as a education for precise thinking, is 
inestimable, and all this, even at that age, took such 
hold of me that it became part of my own mind. I have 
felt ever since that the title of Platonist belongs by 
far better right to those who have been nourished in, 
and have endeavoured to practise Plato’s mode of 
investigation, than to those who are distinguished only 
by the adoption of certain dogmatical conclusions, 
drawn mostly from the least intelligible of his works, 
and which the character of his mind and writings makes 
it uncertain whether he himself regarded as anything 
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more than poetic fancies or philosophic conjectures." 


What Mill found in Plato, and nowhere more adequately than in 


Plato, was an image of, and a discipline that produced, freedom 
of the mind. 


Freedom of mind, as Mill understood it, was not merely an 
intellectual virtue. When he turns to the moral dimensions of 
the education he received from his father he emphasizes his "deep 
respect for the character of Socrates" and the great impact on 
him of "the lofty moral standard exhibited in the writings of 
Plato.""* But the Socratic virtues, in Mill’s eyes, were not 
virtues necessary for the preservation of society or citizen’s 
virtues, virtues displayed in political participation in 
governing, but rather "heroic virtues," heroic virtues made vivid 
in "Plato’s pictures of Socrates.""% Indeed, Plato’s poetic 
presentation of the way of Socrates displayed, according to Mill, 
"poetic culture of the most valuable kind," and celebrated the 
most admirable of "the heroes of philosophy." Mill thus 
presents Plato’s poetic presentation of the moral and 
intellectual virtues of Socrates, the founder of classical 
political philosophy, as a key to his "mental progress" and 
therefore decisive in the formation of what has stood for many as 
the standard of the liberal mind. 


Poetry of a different sort, Mill relates, was the 
indispensable means for overcoming the most serious disadvantages 
of the education he received from his father. Having cultivated 
the "analysing spirit" in his son to an unheard of degree, James 
Mill had neglected the "natural complements and correctives" that 
could nourish the feelings, enliven the passions, and sustain the 
virtues against the analysing spirit’s "dissolving force." The 
result was that in the autumn of 1826, at the age of 21, John 
Stuart discovered he lacked all desire to seek the ends--sympathy 
with other human beings and the reform of existing institutions 
so as to bring about the good of mankind--for which he had been 
so carefully equipped by his father. What Mill slowly came to 
realize was that a proper education required careful attention to 
both "the internal culture of the individual" and the 
intellectual powers of analysis and speculation, and the 
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maintenance of a proper balance between them.'© Poetry and art, 
missing from his father’s instruction, were the great instruments 
for ministering to the internal culture of the individual, the 
realm of feeling, passion, and imagination. Poets such as 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Goethe, Mill concluded, were the 
educators of the feelings and the heart, and without cultivation 
of the feelings and the heart, a human being must remain stunted, 
a thinking machine unable to determine ends worth thinking about. 


In general Mill saw poetry as a crucial instrument in the 
formation of character, and in his Autobiography he calls 
attention to two kinds of poetry ministering to two different 
elements of character. One form of poetry, Platonic poetry, 
ministers to the intelligence and helps form the moral and 
intellectual virtues that supported its exercise; the other form 
of poetry, Romantic poetry, ministers to the imagination and 
heart and helps cultivate the moral virtues that enliven the 
feelings. In Mill’s estimation an education in both Platonic and 
Romantic poetry was inseparable from the formation of character 
which could exercise liberty responsibly and well. 


In its insistence that the formation of good character 
depends on an education in reason and poetry, the Autobiography 
should not be thought to reflect a view about virtue and the 
liberal or free and well-furnished mind peculiar to a single 
period in Mill’s life. Mill’s conviction that intellectual and 
moral excellence depends upon the capacity to grasp the best in 
competing perspectives is present throughout his writings. It is 
perhaps nowhere more eloquently and precisely expressed than in 
companion portraits he wrote twenty years earlier of two thinkers 
who he asserted decisively shaped his own mind: Jeremy Bentham 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in Mill’s estimation, "the two great 
seminal minds of England in their age."'’ 


In 1838 Mill published a long memorial essay in the London 
and Westminster Review to honor the Progressive reformer and 
father of Utilitarianism, Jeremy Bentham. Two years later in the 
same journal Mill published a thematically connected tribute to 
the poet and Conservative philosopher Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Both essays begin by insisting on the kindredness of spirit of 
Bentham and Coleridge, an insistence that was bound to strike 
most of Mill’s readers as quite absurd since the former was a 
rationalist reformer, while the latter was a romantic preserver. 
What made Bentham and Coleridge kindred spirits, in Mill’s 
estimations, is that both were generously endowed with the 
philosophical spirit and both employed that spirit--to be sure 
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with different styles and in different directions--for the 
benefit of the nation. Despite great differences in both their 
principles and approaches to philosophy, each, according to Mill, 
deserved his country’s gratitude as a "great questioner of things 
established." 


Because Bentham and Coleridge differed profoundly in regard 
to the perspective from which they viewed "things established," 
their questions brought to light quite different truths about the 
established things. But, according to Mill, their quite 
different truths were equally necessary. In his 1838 memorial to 
Bentham, Mill declares that 


...to Bentham, it was given to discern more 
particularly those truths with which existing doctrines 
and institutions were at variance; to Coleridge the 
neglected truths which lay in them." 


And in his 1840 tribute to Coleridge, Mill reaffirmed this 
division of labor in bringing to light vital truths: 


By Bentham, beyond all others, men have been led to ask 
themselves, in regard to any ancient or received 
opinion, Is it true? and by Coleridge, What is the 
meaning of it? The one took his stand outside the 
received opinion, and surveyed it as an entire stranger 
to it: the other looked at it from within, and 
endeavored to see it with the eyes of a believer in it; 
to discover by what apparent facts it was at first 
suggested, and by what appearances it has ever since 
been rendered continually credible--has seemed, to a 
succession of persons, to be a faithful interpretation 
of their experience. 


Of course, the division of labor had costs as well as benefits. 
The very abilities that enabled each to discover his portion of 
the truth blinded him to the truth discovered by the other: 


-..-it was to be expected that Bentham should 
continually miss the truth which is in the traditional 
opinions, and Coleridge that which is out of them, and 
at variance with them. But it was also likely that 
each would find or show the way to finding much of what 
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the other missed.*' 


It is an overarching theme of Mill’s two tributes that the whole 
truth involves a synthesis of the profound half truths of Bentham 
and Coleridge. 


Bentham attained his particular truth by "carry[ing] the 
warfare against absurdity into things practical." Questioning 
the purposes and efficacy of existing institutions and laws, 
Bentham took nothing for granted and demanded that every 
particular practice prove itself by its clear and quantifiable 
contribution to human happiness. Bentham’s war against absurdity 
in practical life was aided by his original contribution in 
philosophy, which consisted in making moral and political 
philosophy precise, rational, and systematic.** Where others 
rested their moral philosophies on sentiments dressed up in fine 
phrases, Bentham insisted on basing moral judgments on the one 
and only defensible external standard, the standard of utility. 
But, as Mill observed, the contribution to happiness of beliefs 
and practices cannot be easily weighed, measured, and translated 
into common units; and the demand for a precision appropriate to 
mathematics in the study of men and morals can easily blur the 
phenomena under investigation. Thus Bentham’s great deficiencies 
as a student of politics and philosophy were inseparably 
connected to what he achieved in political reform and the reform 
of philosophy. 


Moral and political philosophy require above all knowledge 
of "the properties of man, and of man’s position in the world"; 
they require, in short, knowledge of human nature.” It was 
precisely here, however, that Bentham’s view was deficient. To 
Bentham, human motivation was entirely intelligible in terms of 
the desire for pleasure and the aversion to pain. In identifying 
the shortcomings of Bentham’s perspective, Mill is careful to 
explain that it is not that pleasure and pain do not have 
considerable jurisdiction, but rather that they are not the sole 
and exclusive springs of human action. Conscience or sense of 
right, the striving for perfection, the desire for honor and 
personal dignity, and the love of beauty are simply not 
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acknowledge by Bentham as possible motives for action.* 


Mill identifies two causes of this terrible oversight. 
First, with many areas of feeling and experiences of the human 
heart Bentham had no acquaintance. And second, owing to a 
deficiency of Imagination--a technical term which Mill uses to 
denote a faculty for entering into and representing to oneself 
the mind and circumstances of another*’--Bentham was unable to 
make vivid for himself what he did not know first hand. So while 
Bentham could teach the means for organizing and regulating that 
part of social arrangements governed by self-interest, the merely 
business part of social arrangements, a different kind of teacher 
was needed for the other domains of moral and political life. 


That other teacher, according to Mill, was Coleridge. If 
Bentham’s great achievement was to unshackle the present from the 
absurdities of the past, Coleridge’s great achievement was to 
show to the present what was wise and deserving of respect in the 
past. As a reactionary philosopher, Coleridge managed to discern 
within corrupt institutions and practices of the past important 
truths about the essential conditions for the preservation of all 
respectable political societies.** The first of these essential 
conditions was a system of education that was principally moral. 
Based on a thorough knowledge of the intricacies of human nature, 
its primary goal was the cultivation of a "restraining 
discipline" that would make an individual capable "of 
subordinating his personal impulses and aims, to what were 
considered the ends of society." The second essential condition 
was the existence of a certain underlying allegiance or loyalty, 
based upon the holding in common of sacred beliefs, fundamental 
principles, or shared values that enabled a society to negotiate 
the inevitable clash of conflicting interests in both domestic 
and foreign affairs. The third essential condition was the 
existence of "a strong and active principle of nationality," by 
which, Mill emphasizes, he did not mean any kind of parochialism 
or xenophobia but rather a sense of solidarity, common ties, and 
a shared history and destiny. While these three essential 
conditions could and must receive different institutional 
expression in different eras, progressive improvement, Mill 
believed, could not unfold without these traditional and enduring 
supports. 


In vindicating what was good in the past, Coleridge could 
not help but bring into focus how particular institutions had 
outlived their usefulness and no longer performed the service 
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they once effectively rendered. For example, Coleridge favored a 
national church not for the worship of God or the supervision of 
ritual but rather for the purpose of "the advancement of 
knowledge, and the civilization and cultivation of the 
community."*? By identifying the service which the Church of 
England once performed in its role as a national clerisy-- 
preserving and transmitting to the people of the nation "the 
knowledge of civilized man--Coleridge, Mill maintains, cast the 
most severe reproach on the Church as it actually was while also 
showing the need for a new institution to perform the service the 
Church once rendered. As a conservative who admired the past by 
submitting it to the test of reason, Coleridge could teach 
Conservatives to respect progress and Liberals to respect 
permanence. 


Mill’s companion accounts of Bentham and Coleridge, "the two 
great seminal minds of England in their age,"*® together provide 
a vivid portrait of the free and well-furnished or liberal mind. 
Such a mind, however, belonged to neither Bentham nor Coleridge 
but to the painter of their portraits who in rendering his 
subjects so vividly also provided a portrait of his own mind, a 
mind that was strong and capacious enough to become home to what 
was best in his two very different intellectual benefactors. 

That synthetic and synthesizing perspective, that capacity to 
allow "antagonistic modes of thought" to bring out what was best 
in the other, that "philosophical tolerance" and "liberality of 
opinion" which is the key to seeing moral and political life in 
its complexity is very much alive in On Liberty, a work that 
defends liberty as conducive to what is for good human beings and 
understands what is good for human beings in terms of a specific 
kind of pleasure, the pleasure that comes from attaining human 
excellence. 


II. Virtue and Liberty 


The text of On Liberty is preceded by two short statements, 
one a stirring declaration of principle from Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s Spheres and Duties of Government, the other a moving 
expression of Mill’s love for, and moral and intellectual debt 
to, his wife Harriet Taylor, who died shortly before the 
completion of the book. The passage from Humboldt proclaims, in 
connection with morality and politics, "the absolute and 
essential importance of human development in its richest 
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diversity."*' Mill’s own statement testifies to the centrality 


of friendship and love in a well-lived life. The two together 
imply the compatibility between, and in many cases the mutual 
dependence of, the cultivation of individual gifts and powers and 
the development of the social side of our nature. The text of On 
Liberty deepens this understanding of the complexity of 
individuality. 


In the opening lines of his Essay, Mill states that his 
subject is "the nature and limits of the power which can be 
legitimately exercised by society over the individual." 
Although the "struggle between Liberty and Authority" is as old 
as recorded political history, the struggle has taken a new shape 
in the advanced "stage of progress into which the more civilized 
portions of the species have now entered." Indeed, the new 
opportunities for enjoying liberty as well as the threats to 
exercising it well, make liberty "the vital question of the 
future." 


Where liberal and democratic institutions have triumphed, 
the major threat to liberty is the tyranny of the majority. But, 
according to Mill, this threat has been poorly understood. More 
insidious than the commonly recognized form of such tyranny-- 
tyranny of government--is the tyranny of society.™ By 
prescribing a single notion of good character through the blunt 
but powerful instrument of public opinion, society can fetter 
individual development more powerfully and effectively than 
through the organs of constitutional government. Limiting the 
influence of society on the individual is "as indispensable to a 
good condition of human affairs, as protection against political 
despotism," and a more urgent threat.” But what qualities of 
character or institution can protect the individual against the 
insidious encroachments of modern society? 


Mill’s considered answer is a certain discipline of 
individuality. That discipline has two major sources. Mill 
discusses the first source, an education supervised and enforced 
by the state, in On Liberty (1859). He focuses on the second 
source, regular participation in representative government, in a 
work from the same period, Considerations on Representative 
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Government (1861). In these works Mill navigates a narrow 
passage between two extreme and unworkable ideas: First, that 
respect for individual freedom requires strict government 
neutrality about rival forms of life; and second, that government 
and society must force individuals to be free. Since aims and 
abilities are diverse, government should not proclaim a single 
conception of human excellence. Nevertheless, since there are 
certain moral and intellectual abilities necessary for all forms 
of human excellence, Mill requires government to play an 
important role in forming citizens who are capable of resisting 
the tyranny of society and becoming individuals. The challenge 
Mill struggles with in On Liberty is how to use government to 
prepare citizens to choose for themselves a fitting life without 
pushing government beyond its proper boundary and invading 
individual liberty. 


To determine both where it is inappropriate for government 
to interfere and where government rightly interferes with 
individual liberty, Mill proposes "one very simple principle": 
"the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their number, is self-protection."*’ In fact the only thing 
simple about Mill’s principle is his initial statement of it. 
The inadequacies of the principles are well known and have been 
prolifically discussed, the chief of these inadequacies 
consisting in the theoretical and practical difficulties in 
maintaining the distinction between self-regarding and other 
regarding actions. Indeed, Mill suggests very significant 
qualifications of the principle in Chapters 4 and 5 of On 
Liberty, where he considers practical applications of the 
principle and acknowledges that almost any act done by an 
individual in society can have a direct and powerful impact on 
others. Apparently, Mill did not believe that the inability of 
his principle to serve as a bright-line criterion for regulating 
individual conduct seriously detracted from his defense of 
liberty. 


Mill introduces one of the most important qualifications of 
his “one very simple principle" almost immediately after 
introducing it: "It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that 
this doctrine is meant to apply only to human beings in the 
maturity of their faculties. We are not speaking of children, or 
of young persons below the age which the law may fix as that of 
manhood or womanhood."*® Education for liberty is, on Mill’s 
view, perfectly compatible with the conviction that in regard to 
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the private conduct of a mature member of a civilized community, 
the individual is sovereign. 


Mill is at pains to emphasize that he does not defend the 
sovereignty of the individual on grounds of abstract right but 
rather on grounds of utility. But just as the principle he 
invokes to determine the limits of collective authority over the 
individual is not as simple as Mill initially portrays it, so too 
Mill’s notion of utility is more substantial and subtle than his 
brief remarks at first indicate. By utility Mill means "utility 
in the largest sense, grounded on the permanent interests of man 
as a progressive being."*? And by permanent interests of man as 
a progressive being, Mill means to advance as a standard for 
moral and political matters conceptions of human flourishing and 
excellence.*® If this sounds like a kind of Aristotelianism, it 
is no doubt because that is what Mill intended. Or so it would 
seem in light of the fact that Mill calls attention to the 
Aristotelian root of his own school of moral and political 
philosophy by praising Aristotle’s "judicious utilitarianism."*' 


It is "utility in the largest sense," or Mill’s own 
judicious utilitarianism, that underlies both his affirmation of 
a wide domain of individual liberty and society’s weighty 
responsibility for preparing young persons to enter that domain. 
The crucial point is that the principle of non-interference by 
the state in self-regarding actions springs from considerations 
of what is necessary, in the era of mass democracy, to advance 
human flourishing. The right of adults to be left alone in 
matters that cause no direct physical harm to another is rooted 
in a conception of what is good. And the state’s obligation to 
insure that children and young adults acquire the moral and 
intellectual virtues crucial for achieving Individuality likewise 
flows from reflections on what is good for human beings. 


A fundamental measure through which the state can promote 
Individuality is by protecting liberty of thought and discussion. 
Freedom of opinion and expression serve the cause of good 
character by rendering the truth about moral and political 
matters more vivid and secure. The crucial connection between 
the achievement of individuality and the care for the truth is 
that successful experiments in living depend upon a knowledge of 
what has worked in the past and a sober assessment of one’s own 
peculiar powers for undertaking new experiments in living. 


Thus, it is quite appropriate for Mill, the great champion 
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of spontaneity and formation of one’s own character, to identify 
as the source of human dignity "a quality of the human mind" or 
intellectual virtue. Man’s ability to correct his errors through 
the exercise of "human judgment" is, according to Mill, "the 
source of everything respectable in man either as an intellectual 
or as a moral being."** Corrigibility, as Mill understands it, 

is usefully distinguished from a quality which Rousseau thought 
set human beings apart and called perfectibility.** Rousseau’s 
perfectibility is the capacity to undertake novel activities 
without respect to judgment whereas Mill’s corrigibility involves 
the human capacity to exercise right judgment. And right 
judgment depends upon a combination of experience and listening 
to what "persons of every variety of opinion" have to say on the 
subject. 


To illustrate the loss to mankind that results from 
prohibiting opinion that is perceived as immoral and impious, 
Mill adduces three examples of how political authority, in the 
name of morality and piety, struck down the "best men and noblest 
doctrines."* Although Socrates was justly renowned by the best 
men of his own age as the most virtuous among them, and is 
rightly regarded by modern men as the greatest teacher of virtue, 
he was sentenced to death by his fellow citizens.*© Jesus was 
condemned to die as a "prodigy of impiety" although, Mill 
emphasizes, he was exactly the opposite, the embodiment of "moral 
grandeur." And Mill adduces as the most striking example of the 
destruction of a good man by the impulse to punish immorality and 
impiety the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, "the gentlest and most 
amiable of philosophers and rulers."*’ Marcus Aurelius, however, 
was not the object of such punishment but rather, as the 
instigator of the persecution of Christianity, one who was 
brought low by succumbing to the impulse to punish heterodox 
beliefs and practices. In sum, the regulation of opinion by 
public authority destroyed the most eminent philosopher, the 
grandest religious being, and the most benevolent ruler. 


In each instance, society suffered a mighty blow, losing an 
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exemplar of moral excellence whose excellence was inseparable 
from the truths he embodied and taught. Society is a big loser 
when it fails to respect freedom of opinion and the great good it 
loses is moral and political knowledge. Mill goes beyond 
defending freedom of opinion to favoring diversity of opinion, 
but on the same ground: diversity of opinion is the social 
condition that best promotes moral and political knowledge. If 
the received opinion is false, diversity of opinion preserves 
space for true opinion and allows true opinions to openly 
confront false ones. If received opinion is true, but held 
without conviction or understanding, the challenges to it made 
possible by the presence within society of conflicting opinions 
can render it more secure and vivid. And, in what is the most 
common case, when received opinion is partly true and opposing 
doctrines are partly true, open, freely expressed diversity of 
opinion allows alert individuals to weave the conflicting and 
partial truths together into a more subtle and comprehensive 
perspective. 


Diversity of opinion promotes moral and political knowledge 
because of a peculiar feature of such knowledge. In contrast to 
mathematics, “where there is nothing at all to be said on the 
wrong side of the question," in moral and political matters 
there is almost always something to be said on the other side of 
the question. Mill is not saying that there are no right answers 
to moral and political questions, but rather that right answers 
will partake of elements from opposing camps. This truth about 
moral and political knowledge is much easier to grasp 
theoretically than to honor in practice: 


Truth, in the great practical concerns of life, is so 
much a question of the reconciling and combining of 
opposites, that very few have minds sufficiently 
capacious and impartial to make the adjustment with an 
approach to correctness, and it has to be made by the 
rough process of a struggle between combatants fighting 
under hostile banners. 


Freedom of thought and diversity of opinion are crucially 
important features of social life because they promote the 
reconciling and combining of opposites, and hence the formation 
of true judgments about moral and political matters. And because 
refined judgment is necessary but difficult and rare, freedom of 
though and diversity of opinion must be actively encouraged. 


The cultivation of the intellect, the achievement of real 
understanding about "the great practical concerns of life," 
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requires a peculiar discipline, a discipline exemplified in the 
Socratic conversations of Plato’s dialogues and the school 
disputations of the middle ages.*® Such dialectical exercises 
sharpen the appreciation of the complexity of truth and cultivate 
"many-sidedness" as a quality of mind. But not everybody can 
receive a properly Socratic education, in part because Socratic 
educators are scarce and in part because intellectual excellence 
is a difficult achievement. Freedom of thought and diversity of 
opinion on the level of society are substitutes for exacting 
Socratic education on an individual basis. Accordingly, it is 
not from skepticism about human understanding nor based on a 
denial of a greatest good, but out of appreciation of "the 
interests of truth"?' that Mill believes society must leave 
thought free and encourage diversity of opinion. 


After showing in Chapter 2 of On Liberty that both human 
excellence and the welfare of society depend upon liberty of 
thought and discussion, Mill proceeds to argue in Chapter 3 that 
what is noble in human beings and what is necessary for society 
both require that individuals enjoy the freedom to act on their 
opinions. But this freedom, Mill’s analysis makes clear, is the 
fruit of a long process of training and education. Mill has no 
doubt that to be capable of undertaking experiments in living and 
forming one’s own character in accordance with one’s powers, the 
individual must be "taught and trained in youth, as to know and 
benefit by the ascertained results of human experience." 


Thus, those who cherish liberty should not scorn tradition 
and custom. Indeed, as the embodiment of humanity’s collective 
wisdom, tradition and custom must form the basis or point of 
departure of an education for liberty. But understanding what is 
inherited is only the beginning. For custom may be based on 
narrow experience, unsuitable for particular individuals, and 
tradition may serve individuals as a crippling crutch that 
prevents them from developing "the qualities which are the 
distinctive endowment of a human being." 


The discipline of Individuality is more demanding than 
conformity to custom, and requires the exercise of a greater 
range of dispositions and skills than does mere adherence to 
tradition: 


He who chooses his plan for himself, employs all his 
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faculties. He must use observation to see, reasoning 
and judgment to foresee, activity to gather materials 
for decision, discrimination to decide, and when he has 
decided, firmness and self-control to hold to his 
deliberate decision. And these qualities he requires 
and exercises exactly in proportion as the part of his 
conduct which he determines according to his own 
judgment and feelings is a large one.™ 


On the basis of the virtues fostered by the discipline of 
individuality a new and better relation to custom is established, 
a discriminating relation that permits "intelligent following of 
custom" as well as "intelligent deviation from custom." 

Just as Mill denies that improvement of the intellect and 
respect for custom are hostile contraries, so too he denies that 
intellectual virtue must be achieved at the expense of strong 
desires and impulses. Ina "perfect human being" strong desires 
are balanced and governed by a strong intellect. A generous 
endowment of "energy" or "natural feeling" is necessary to attain 
"the most passionate love of virtue" as well as the "the sternest 
self-control." And it is one of society’s central tasks to 
foster passionate love of virtue and stern self-control: 


It is through the cultivation of these, that society 
both does its duty and protects its interests: not by 
rejecting the stuff of which heroes are made, because 
it knows not how to make them. A person whose desires 
and impulses are his own--are the expression of his own 
nature, as it has been developed and modified by his 
own culture--is said to have a character. One whose 
desires and impulses are not his own has no character, 
no more than a steam-engine has a character. If, in 
addition to being his own, his impulses are strong, and 
are under the government of a strong will, he has an 
energetic character. Whoever thinks that individuality 
of desires and impulses should not be encouraged to 
unfold itself, must maintain that society has no need 
of strong natures--is not the better for containing 
many persons who have much character--and that a high 
general average of energy is not desirable.» 


Society thus has a compelling interest and moral obligation to 
promote strong character or the discipline of Individuality. 


Mill thought it was especially urgent for society to promote 
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the virtues of Individuality given the character of the times. 
Individuality, and its peak expression in genius, were especially 
menaced in modern democracy. In modern democracy society 
tyrannized the individual through the instrument of public 
opinion, imposing uniformity on both the passions and the mind. 
It is only by protecting the liberty that allows genius to 
breathe freely that the despotism of custom in a democratic age 
and the routinization imposed by a commercial society can be 
prevented from altogether overwhelming humanity.?’ Genius is 
especially valuable in a democratic age for the achievements it 
brings forth in knowledge and politics, as an image of human 
excellence, and as a spur to the majority. 


Mill sometimes equates genius or human excellence with 
eccentricity, but by eccentricity he does not mean to champion an 
ideal that supposes the infinite malleability of the human 
personality, nor does he mean to glorify arbitrary or aimless 
defiance of conventional opinion. Eccentricity for Mill is a 
kind of purposeful deviation from custom. Very much in the 
spirit of his Bentham and Coleridge tributes, Mill emphasizes 
that eccentricity is a form of human excellence. Individuality 
rightly understood has a certain structure and it embodies the 
best of a variety of traditional virtues.** In the modern age, 
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pagan self-assertion or modern self-development must be combined 
and harmonized with the "Platonic and Christian ideal of 
self-government. "°? Mill acknowledges that this blend, 

especially in a free society, will impose a certain "compression" 
or restraint of the will on "the stronger specimens of human 
nature" who must learn to respect the rights of others. But this 
compression, Mill argues, contains a certain advantage from the 
perspective of human excellence because it impels the man of 
strong impulses and energetic character to cultivate "the social 


part of his nature," or what Mill subsequently calls the "social 
virtues," 


Mill distinguishes the social virtues from the 
self-regarding virtues in his attempt in Chapter 4 of On Liberty 
to specify some practical boundaries to the authority of society 
over the individual.®' Self-regarding virtues govern that part 
of individual conduct which affect only the agent. Social 
virtues govern the conduct of human beings toward one another. 
Mill is quite emphatic that the two kinds of virtue share a 
single primary source: "It is equally the business of education 
to cultivate both."** Education involves persuasion and 
compulsion. But, Mill famously insists, once the period of 
formal education has ended and adulthood has been reached, 
society may not regulate or interfere with an individual’s 
self-regarding conduct, however foolish or depraved. The case, 
however, stands differently with regard to the social virtues, 
which support the observance of the general rules that make 
social life possible. The social virtues, on which the 
preservation of collective life depends, are socially obligatory; 
one who lacks them and infringes "the rules necessary for the 
protection of his fellow creatures" declares himself an enemy of 
society" and is justly punished.® 


Mill’s distinction between self-regarding and social virtues 


fact defends an account of human excellence the structure of 
which bears a striking resemblance to the understanding of nature 
as a moral standard one finds in certain passages in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. For example, "...virtues arise in us neither by nature 
nor contrary to nature; but by nature we can receive them and 
perfect them by habituation (1103a24-25). 
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rests on a conception of the obligations owed by the individual 
to the state. Although he dismisses the idea of a social 
contract as useless for deriving social obligation, he affirms, 
without any alternative argument, the kinds of obligations 
characteristic of social contract theory. In return for the 
benefits one receives from living in society, one owes to society 
a certain conduct which 


consists first, in not injuring the interests of one 
another; or rather certain interests, which either by 
express legal provision or by tacit understanding, 
ought to be considered as rights; and secondly, in each 
person’s bearing his share (to be fixed on some 
equitable principle) of the labours and sacrifices 
incurred for defending the society or its members from 
injury and molestation. These conditions society is 
justified in enforcing at all costs to those who 
endeavour to withhold fulfillment.” 


The weaknesses of this account of social obligation are apparent: 
the indeterminacy of the notion of interests; the gliding over of 
the distinction between legal rights and what is just; the 
evasion of the question of the grounds of the equitable principle 
for determining what is a fair share of the burdens of the 
defense of society. And Mill does little elsewhere in his great 
essay to fortify these vulnerable parts of his argument. But the 
failure to provide any serious derivation of social obligation 
does not defeat Mill’s more basic claim that the social 
obligation to respect the rights of others and cooperate in the 
defense of society--along with the virtues that enable one to 


discharge these obligations--are necessary for the preservation 
of society. 


Nor does Mill’s failure to articulate a bright line 
distinction between other regarding and self-regarding actions 
rob the distinction of its moral and political force. Mill 
recognizes that many will find unpersuasive the distinction 
between "the part of a person’s life which concerns only himself, 
and that which concerns others." Indeed, Mill himself 
acknowledges the imprecision of his absolute principle, arising 
from the practical impossibility of defining "purely personal 
conduct." Mill "fully admits that the mischief which a person 
does to himself may seriously affect, both through their 
sympathies and their interests, those nearly connected with him, 
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and in a minor degree, society at large."®” When such mischief 
causes a person "to violate a distinct and assignable obligation 
to any other person or persons, the case is taken out of the 
self-regarding class." However, contrary to Mill’s brisk and 
definite statement of the criterion marking the passage of a case 
from the sphere of self-regarding act to that of acts affecting 
others, obligations are often indefinite and their impact 
frequently ambiguous. The line between self-regarding acts and 
those that affect others must always remain ambiguous and subject 
to practical judgment. This is the plain implication of Mill’s 
summary statement: "Whenever, in short, there is a definite 
damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to an individual or 
to the public, the case is taken out of the province of liberty, 
and placed in that of morality or law." Mill’s casual slide 
from “definite damage" to "a definite risk of damage" invites a 
recognition that whatever is done in private and with only one’s 
self in view is always liable to have dramatic consequence for 
others and society at large. 


This does not mean that Mill’s harm principle is 
indefensible. As Mill’s argument and illustrations gradually 
reveal that there is seldom a clear line determining when a 
particular act ceases to be purely personal and begins to do 
damage to the interests of another, he transforms his absolute 
principle into a regulative ideal. Collective infringements on 
individual liberty should be well-specified and as narrow as 
possible "for the sake of the greater good of human freedom. "”° 
The inevitability of "uncertain matters" in the application of 
the principle of liberty is not for Mill an argument against 
liberty, because the absoluteness that he sometimes ascribes to 
his principle is in fact inconsistent with his own explorations 
of the principle’s application. In his own hands, Mill’s absolute 
principle becomes a rule of thumb, the purpose of which is to put 
out of business the "moral police"--whether inspired by 
traditional religious authority or "democratic feeling"--who 
train their sights on "the most unquestionably legitimate liberty 
of the individual."” 


In Chapter 5, "Applications," Mill brings into sharper focus 
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crucial ambiguities in his doctrine. His “one very simple 
principle" becomes "principles" that are summarized in not one 
but "two maxims": first, the individual is not accountable to 
society for self-regarding actions; second, the individual is 
accountable to society for other regarding actions which society 
may punish in order to protect itself. As one would expect, 
Mill’s concise enunciation of these two clear principles is 
immediately followed by a lengthy elaboration of the messy 
qualifications which attend the effort to apply to practical 
affairs the distinction between purely self-regarding and other 
regarding conduct. His illustrations reveal, among other things, 
that consistent with respect for individual liberty, society may 
and sometimes should take substantial measures to shape the 
behavior of adults and primary responsibility for ensuring that 
young people are educated for a life of liberty. 


Almost any act done in society, Mill again acknowledges, is 
a social act in the sense that it has consequences for others and 
may injure their interests broadly conceived.” Competitive 
examinations, commerce and trade, the sale of poisons and drugs, 
and public gaming houses all involve activities with reference to 
which respectable arguments can be made both for interference and 
non-interference by society.” But perhaps Mill’s most revealing 
example is that of taxation for the purposes of shaping moral 
conduct. Here he provides an example of how government can 
respect the distinction between self-regarding and 
other-regarding actions, while employing relatively gentle and 
unintrusive means to discourage conduct that hurts the individual 
and undermines peace and order.” 


Stressing that here "as on most other practical questions, 
many distinctions require to be made," Mill observes that taxing 
alcohol for the sole purpose of discouraging its use is in effect 
a prohibition on a pleasure that the State has no business in 
supervising.” Yet there are other considerations. It is a 
necessity that the State tax to raise revenue. Inevitably, taxes 
will impose costs and hence penalties on some behaviors and 
activities rather than others. Choices amongst activities must 
be made. The considerations which ought to guide the state in 
choosing which commodities to tax, Mill argues, are 
considerations of which commodities persons "can best spare" and 
which commodities are most "injurious." But of course what can 
be spared and what is injurious can be construed narrowly--in 
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terms say of physical harm--or more broadly--in terms of moral 
well being. Mill invites the reader to adopt the broader 
interpretation by speaking, in the specific context, of the "best 
interests of the agent," and in the more general context, of the 
moral well being of the individual. So long as the State is 
raising revenues it genuinely needs, it may tax intoxicants. 

This indirect but very real discouragement of self-regarding 
conduct by the State is, Mill affirms, "not only admissible, but 
to be approved of." Mill’s handling of the taxation question, 
with its blurring of the hard edges of the distinction between 
self-regarding actions and those that affect others, reflects the 
basic approach he adopts in Chapters 4 and 5: Respecting 
individual liberty functions as a guide or regulative ideal whose 
prudent application demands a knowledge of the desired moral 
character of the citizen. 


Education for liberty involves a delicate relationship 
between the State, parents, and children. The family was a 
domain, Mill believed, where too much liberty had been granted to 
some who exercised power over others. To correct relations 
between husbands and wives it was only necessary to grant to 
women the same rights men already enjoyed. More active 
involvement of the State, however, was necessary to correct the 
neglect of “one of the most sacred duties of parents," the duty 
of providing one’s child with "an education fitting him to 
perform his part well in life towards others and towards 
himself.""” Mill suggested that it was "almost a self-evident 
axiom, that the State should require and compel the education, up 
to a certain standard, of every human being who is born its 
citizen." Where the parent fails to provide his or her child 
with "instruction and training for its mind," the parent has 
committed a "moral crime," a moral crime that obliges the State 
to step in and rectify matters.” 


Mill did not want the State itself to be in the business of 
providing a universal education because he believed that would 
hopelessly mire the State in intractable controversies about the 
content of the curriculum. And if perchance agreement about a 
national curriculum were achieved, it would pose an intolerable 
threat to “individuality of character, and diversity in opinions 
and modes of conduct," all of which Mill had labored to show were 
crucial for the well-being of society and those who constituted 
it. What Mill did favor was for the State to enforce a universal 
standard of education through the administration of public 
examinations. Parents would be held responsible for ensuring 
that their children acquired a certain minimum of general 
knowledge. Parents who could not afford basic education for 
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their children would receive payments from the State. In 
addition, the State would provide certification through 
examination in the higher branches of knowledge. To prevent the 
State from improperly influencing the formation of opinion, such 
examinations--in particular in the fields of morality, politics, 
and religion--would be confined to facts and the opinions that 
had been held rather than to the truth or falsity of these 
opinions. 


The provisions for State supervised education that Mill 
envisages would not guarantee that every young person received 
the moral and intellectual education necessary to form that 
restraining discipline which be believed was crucial for taking 
utmost advantage of the privileges of freedom. If 
institutionalized, such provisions for education might, however, 
form citizens capable of maintaining a society where 
opportunities to live well in freedom were available. 


Care for the character of citizens again functions as a 
vital consideration for Mill in his brief examination toward the 
end of On Liberty of objections to government interference in 
instances where interference with liberty is not at issue. Mill 
regards as well established by the science of political economy 
that those personally interested in a matter are likely to carry 
it out better than government. And he regards as the most cogent 
argument against government interference the danger of adding to 
governmental power. But perhaps the most intriguing objection he 
makes to government involvement in citizens’ affairs where 
liberty is not directly at stake concerns cases where government 
is in a position to perform a task well. 


In these cases, Mill urges government to allow citizens to 
take charge "as a means to their own mental education--a mode of 
strengthening their active faculties, exercising their judgment, 
and giving them a familiar knowledge of the subjects with which 
they are thus left to deal."” One of the key advantages of 
jury trials, vigorous local government, and voluntary 
associations for profit, pleasure, and good works is to provide 
citizens the elements of a civic or national education. A free 
people requires an education for freedom, a crucial part of which 
comes from cooperation with others in common undertakings. Such 
an education serves to counteract some of the bad habits that 
arise where freedom prevails. The moral and intellectual 
development of a free people requires local self-government and a 
diversity of voluntary associations because of the beneficial 
impact of such things on their character, 


taking them out of the narrow circle of personal and 
family selfishness, and accustoming them to the 
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comprehension of joint interests, the management of 
joint concerns--habituating them to act from public or 
semi-public motives, and guide their conduct by aims 
which unite instead of isolating them from one another. 
Without these habits and powers a free constitution can 
neither be worked nor preserved, "® 


Through the exercise of restraint and the giving of wide latitude 
to voluntary associations, the State strengthens itself by 
promoting institutions which foster a character in its citizenry 
appropriate to a free, self-governing people. 


What shape would a State take that supported freedom by 
enabling and encouraging voluntary associations? What form would 
a government have that sought to preserve the social conditions 
of, and promote individual capacities for, liberty? Mill 
provides an answer to these questions in Considerations on 
Representative Government. 


III. Virtue and Representative Government 


Mill declares in the preface to Considerations on 
Representative Government, published in 1861, two years after On 
Liberty, that while he introduces no new principles, he does 
weave old principles together in novel ways.*®' Yet this novelty 
displays the characteristic spirit of Mill’s approach to moral 
and political matters. In weaving together his opinions about 
politics in new ways, in seeking a more comprehensive political 
doctrine than either the Conservatives or Liberals, one which 
embraces what is true in both parliamentary rivals,™ Mill 
remains faithful to the supple and dialectical approach to moral 
and political life that he defended in his tributes to Bentham 
and Coleridge and exemplified in his analysis of the conditions 
for maintaining Individuality in On Liberty. 


Virtue, according to Mill, is both an aim of government 
rightly understood and a precondition for good government. The 
measure of the quality of forms of government 


consists partly of the degree in which they promote the 
general mental advancement of the community, including 
under that phrase advancement in intellect, in virtue, 
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and in practical activity and efficiency; and partly of 
the degree of perfection with which they organize the 
moral, intellectual, and active worth already existing, 
so as to operate with the greatest effect on public 
affairs.® 


Representative government, according to Mill, is the "ideally 
best form of government "™ because, better than any other form of 
government, it improves the character of the citizens while 
drawing upon and enlisting in government service those persons 
outstanding in moral and intellectual virtue.” 


Mill argues that it is wrong to hold either that government 
is the free invention and contrivance of human beings or that 
government grows spontaneously from the instincts, habits, and 
desires of a people. Both opinions misunderstand the connection 
between forms of government and virtue, the former by 
underestimating the role of custom in shaping virtue, the latter 
by failing to appreciate the role that institutions can play in 
fostering virtue. While all political institutions are the work 
of human beings, effective political institutions "must be 
adjusted to the capacities and qualities" of the people.™ 
Representative institutions, for example, are ineffective and 
even counterproductive where people lack the self-restraint and 
forebearance to observe the law, and the moral and intellectual 
capacities to enforce the law justly. 


Generally speaking, the best government is one that best 
promotes peace, prosperity, and the improvement of the people’s 
character by "good institutions virtuously administered. "® 
Mill stresses, however, that virtue is more important than 
institutions because rules and procedures are of little value if 
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they are not accurately implemented, honestly followed, and 
fairly applied. Mill makes the fundamental point concerning the 
dependence of institutions on the virtue of those who maintain 
and are maintained by them with exquisite clarity: 


Government consists of acts done by human beings; and 
if the agents, or those who choose the agents, or those 
to whom the agents are responsible, or the lookers-on 
whose opinion ought to influence and check all these, 
are mere masses of ignorance, stupidity, and baleful 
prejudice, every operation of government will go wrong: 
while, in proportion as the men rise above this 
standard, so will the government improve in 
quality...® - 


While the first condition of good government is moral and 
intellectual virtue of the people, the highest excellence of 
government consists in elevating the people’s virtue. Where the 
first condition is met, some form of representative government, 
according to Mill, makes possible government’s highest 
excellence. 


Mill’s exposition of the principles of representative 
government is motivated by a principle of political science that 
he shares with Aristotle: the understanding and reform of 
existing regimes depends upon an understanding of the best regime 
or the "ideally best form of government."®? As in Aristotle’s 
approach to moral and political questions, Mill approaches the 
opinion he considers superior by considering first the most 
respectable version of the opinions he thinks inferior. 
Accordingly, Mill considers at some length arguments in favor of 
benevolent discipline. He finds the decisive argument against it 
neither that most despots are tyrannical nor that absolute power 
corrupts even wise and benevolent despots. Rather, Mill’s 
fundamental objection is that even the most wise and benevolent 
despotism, one where the virtue of his subjects is the despot’s 
chief concern, stultifies moral and intellectual development by 
depriving subjects of the discipline involved in 
self-government.” 


Such discipline is provided by popular government, that is, 
a government 


in which the sovereignty, or supreme controlling power 
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in the last resort, is vested in the entire aggregate 
of the community; every citizen not only having a voice 
in the exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but 
being, at least occasionally, called on to take an 
actual part in the government, by the personal 
discharge of some public function, local or general.” 


A completely popular government excels all other forms of 
government in promoting material well-being and improving the 
people’s character. 


Popular government promotes material well being or 
prosperity in two ways. First, it secures the rights and 
interests of individual citizens by making citizens themselves 
responsible for standing up for them. Second, it promotes 
general prosperity by enlisting in the political decision-making 
process the collective strength and know-how of the people in 
their diversity and numbers. Popular government, in other words, 
makes good use of the virtue already present in the polity. 


Popular government is also the form best suited to promoting 
"a better and higher form of national character." Whereas 
despots require a passive character in the people they rule, 
popular government depends upon active, energetic, discontented 
characters, a type which, according to On Liberty, is also the 
source of all moral excellence. The freedom typical of popular 
government invigorates the character, and the political 
responsibility entrusted to individuals by popular government 
enlarges one’s outlook and lends dignity to one’s other 
pursuits.” By leaving citizens to take care of themselves and 
by depending on citizens to take care of public business, popular 
government creates a "school of public spirit" that stretches the 
mind, enlarges the sympathies, and completes an education for 
liberty. 


Owing to the exigencies deriving from the size of modern 
societies, participation in popular government must be watered 
down through the institution of representation. Representative 
government is that form of popular government in which "the whole 
people, or some numerous portion of them, exercise through 
deputies periodically elected by themselves, the ultimate 
controlling power, which, in every constitution must reside 
somewhere." Mill indicates that considerable variety in 
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institutional design is compatible with the essential requirement 
of representative government "that the practical supremacy in the 
state should reside in the representatives of the people."” 


Representative government has two characteristic dangers 
which derive from its popular or democratic character: first, the 
danger of mediocrity in both representatives and the people who 
choose them; and second, the danger of domination by the 
numerical majority and their class interests. In Representative 
Government, Mill discusses at length three major proposals 
previously introduced in his political pamphlet, Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform (1859), as practical proposals to improve 
the parliamentary system in England by counteracting the 
democratic tendency of representative government: plural voting, 
proportional representation, and publicity in voting. What is 
striking about Mill’s exploration of these institutional 
contrivances for remedying the "great evils" to which 
representative democracy is most inclined is his practice of 
evaluating these remedies on the basis of their capacity to 
promote and draw upon virtue. 


To protect representative democracy against the infirmities 
to which it is especially susceptible, Mill first proposes the 
institution of proportional representation. In modern 
democracies, Mill points out, the numerical majority, 
representing the dominant class and its interests, gets all the 
votes. While Mill insists on the obvious point that ina 
democracy the majority must prevail over the minority, he adds 
that a truly representative democracy requires that the minority 
have a voice and get their opinions heard in the representative 
body. The details of the scheme Mill endorses--set forth in 
Thomas Hare’s Treatise on the Election of Representatives (1859)- 
-are of less importance for present purposes than is Mill’s 
reason for preferring Hare’s scheme. According to Mill, it would 
improve the prospects of sending to the House of Commons 
representatives of talent and character, not beholden to local 
prejudices or interests; and men of national reputation, enlarged 
perspective, and independent thought who would raise the moral 
and intellectual standard in Parliament. 


The disenfranchised minority that Mill is primarily 
concerned to empower through the device of proportional 
representation is "the minority of instructed minds," the 
minority of wise and upright citizens.” Modern times, and the 
gradual extension of the suffrage required by representative 
democracy, promote a collective mediocrity that threatens to 
overwhelm this “instructed minority." But Mill’s aim is not in 
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the first place to advance the private interests of the 
"instructed minority," but rather to advance the public interest 
by contriving to secure a place in the representative body for 
those whose private interest most closely coincides with the 
public interest. 


A second remedy that Mill proposes to counteract the 
democratic excesses incident to representative democracy is 
plural voting. Gradual progress in extending suffrage so as to 
make it universal produces one of the great benefits of 
representative democracy by causing increasing numbers of 
citizens to take an interest in public affairs. But the benefit 
is accompanied by a cost--the tendency of representative 
democracy to be dominated by the prejudices and presuppositions 
of the least educated and public-spirited among citizens. This 
evil can be obviated, Mill believes, if it is understood that 
while everyone has a right to participate in government, everyone 
does not have a right to participate equally. Participation in 
government is based both on a principle of fundamental human 
equality and a recognition of genuine differences in moral and 
intellectual competence. And the more competent, Mill suggests, 
should have more votes. 


Basic literacy is, on Mill’s view, a legitimate requirement 
for the privilege of suffrage since voting presupposes the 
capacity to make an informed judgment. Just as a minimum level 
of competence entitles one to a vote, so too should higher levels 
of competence entitle one to plural votes. While he acknowledges 
that intellectual excellence is hard to measure, Mill suggests "a 
system of general examination," and failing that, he proposes a 
hierarchy of occupations for determining how many votes each 
person should receive.” Mill envisages an ascending scale 
moving from unskilled labor to skilled, then on to the liberal 
professions and from there to successful and well-established 
professionals. It is, of course, easy to ridicule Mill’s 
suggestions that the better educated, as measured by academic and 
professional achievement, are more capable of sound political 
judgment.” But this misses Mill’s larger point. Mill was aware 
that the test he proposed was an imperfect gauge of virtue and he 
knew full well that society was not ready for such devices and 
might never be. He put them forward in order to illustrate that 
people are unevenly endowed with moral and intellectual virtue 
and that representative democracy, without betraying its 
principles, could through institutional contrivance seek to give 
greater weight to moral and intellectual excellence. 


p. 284. 


%as does Stephen Holmes with great vigor. Passions and 
Constraint, p. 189. 


Unlike his first two remedies for the democratic excesses 
incident to representative democracy, Mill’s third fundamental 
remedy, publicity in voting, is not aimed at securing for the 
competent few a greater role in government, but rather aims to 
raise the general level of the people’s competence. Mill 
criticized the secret ballot because of the influence he believed 
the institution exercised on the minds of citizens, inducing them 
to vote as they happened to be inclined with a view only to their 
own interest. It was Mill’s hope that if the vote were made 
public, the voter would be compelled to justify his choice, and 
would feel obliged to look beyond his private advantage and 
decide in light of the public good. Mill readily concedes that 
it is possible that publicity in voting may make the voter 
hostage to powerful individuals or interests in the community; 
but he believed that this had become a substantially less serious 
danger in modern Europe than the danger of voters held hostage to 
their own private interest.’ Thus publicity in voting is for 
Mill exclusively a means to improve the character of citizens in 
representative democracy. 


Unlike many contemporary liberals, Mill is not in the 
slightest embarrassed by the political need for virtue: for Mill, 
the care for virtue is a crucial part of the defense of liberty. 
Liberty, for Mill, is connected to the essential dignity that 
arises from the distinctively human capacity to make good choices 
about how to live well. Political liberty creates opportunities 
for the right use of freedom. Not all individuals are equally 
capable of using freedom well, but all individuals deserve the 
opportunity to use freedom as well as they can. For freedom to 
be well used, government must respect individual choice both by 
extending individual choice to all adults and by allowing 
considerable latitude in the foolish use of freedom. To respect 
individual choice by tolerating its misuses--within necessarily 
elusive limits--even the most flexible and wise institutions must 
be guided and staffed by flexible and wise individuals. 
Representative government, or what we might call liberal or 
constitutional democracy, is the "ideally best form of 
government" because it honors the principle that the people are 
the ultimate source of political authority while contriving to 
bring those among the people who have excelled in the discipline 
of Individuality into positions of political responsibility. 


Conclusion 


In his famous essay on two kinds of liberty, Isaiah Berlin 
popularized the view that Mill is primarily concerned with 


%CRG, pp. 301-303. 


pp. 304-305. 
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negative liberty--the freedom from obstruction by others or the 
ability to do as one wishes--and that Mill viewed this freedom as 
an ultimate end.'' But Berlin knew that this was not nearly the 
whole story. He knew that even in Mill’s boldest celebration of 
individual liberty, Mill defended liberty because of the kind of 
character that he believed liberty produces.'* And Berlin also 
recognized that Mill’s defense of liberty was inseparable from 
his analysis of the social and political conditions for the 
responsible and effective exercise of freedom: 


At the centre of Mill’s thought and feeling lies, not 
his utilitarianism, nor the concern about 
enlightenment, nor about dividing the private from the 
public domain--for he himself at times concedes that 
the State may invade the private domain, in order to 
promote education, hygiene, or social security or 
justice--but his passionate belief that men are made 
human by their capacity for choice--choice of evil and 
good equally.’ 


It is striking that even in this culminating passage from a 
speech he gave on the occasion of the hundred year anniversary of 
the publication of On Liberty, Berlin is compelled to pause and 
acknowledge that alongside, indeed entangled with Mill’s central 
belief in the dignity of human choice, is an appreciation of the 
social and political conditions which make responsible and 
effective choice possible. 


Individuality, for Mill, was a discipline. While certain of 
his isolated formulations may serve as slogans for the apotheosis 
of individual choice, his defense of liberty never drifts far 
from an awareness of the social and political conditions that 
make liberty possible and never leaves far behind a concern for 
the ends for which liberty is rightly used. Above all, the 
discipline of Individuality, as Mill understood it, requires the 
cultivation of the intellectual virtues, among which Mill 
includes knowledge of the past or of the inherited wisdom of 
mankind, the capacity for a critical and many-sided thinking, and 
the robust exercise of the sympathetic imagination. Where these 
virtues are not effective, or where the rigorous moral and 
intellectual education which Mill believes produces them is 
lacking, the capacity for choice that makes men and women truly 
human cannot be present in all its fullness. 


''Tsaiah Berlin, "Two Concepts of Liberty," in Four Essays 
on Liberty (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 129-130, 
139, 


'upwo Concepts of Liberty," p. 160; also, p. 128. 


p. 192. 
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Mill is not always careful to distinguish between the 
virtues relative to human excellence, understood in terms of the 
discipline of Individuality, and the necessary virtues, the 
virtues relative to the preservation of a just political order. 
But it is clear that he never doubted that the State has both the 
authority and the obligation to provide citizens with the 
necessary virtues. His political theory provides explicit 
guidance as to where the State and society should intervene in 
the lives of citizens in order to insure that citizens acquire an 
education for liberty. 


Like Hobbes, Locke, and Kant, Mill saw a clear connection 
between the preservation of a just or legitimate political 
society and the character of those who constitute it. Mill 
staked his hopes for the responsible exercise of liberty on the 
possibility of equipping citizens with the necessary dispositions 
and skills. He envisaged two means: an education whose broad 
standards would be defined by the State but which would be 
delivered in the private sphere; and increasingly energetic 
political participation in the institutions of representative 
government by wider and wider segments of the population. 


Since Mill wrote the sphere of political liberty has 
increased greatly. But the opportunity for the kind of education 
he envisaged has remained at best highly restricted. And while 
formally the political process has been opened wide since Mill 
extolled the advantages of representative government, actual 
political participation of the kind that he thought crucial for 
the fostering of the necessary virtues is rare. The 
disproportion today between the expanded scope of liberty and the 
diminished resources for preparing citizens for benefiting from 
and preserving it must, from Mill’s perspective, be a cause of 
grave concern. 


In its emphasis on the discipline of Individuality and the 
character that underlies good government, Mill’s liberalism 
provides a timely corrective to the reigning liberalisms as well 
as a strong warning. Mill derives the essential importance of 
liberty, its right use and its proper social regulation, from the 
demands of human excellence and the requirements of the 
preservation of society. In contrast to contemporary forms of 
liberalism, Mill’s liberalism puts first neither markets nor 
procedures nor rights. Rather, his liberalism grows out of and 
constantly returns to questions of character and the ends of a 
human life. And in contrast to postmodern theorists who 
celebrate diversity and choice in opposition to the very idea of 
discipline, Mill champions diversity and choice in terms of a 
particular discipline, the discipline of Individuality, which is 
a conception of human excellence that is achieved through a 
rigorous moral and intellectual training. Where fundamental 
doubt about or disbelief in the very notion of human excellence 
has gained a foothold, and where education for liberty based on 
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rigorous and prolonged study as a youth and energetic democratic 
participation as an adult have become rare or unfeasible, 
liberalism, on Mill’s view, would find itself lacking the 
resources necessary for its preservation. 
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Ideas and Politics: 
German and Swedish Social Democracy During the Depression 


The Great Depression was one of the most tumultuous periods in the history 
of western civilization. Economic collapse led to political crisis, and across both 
Europe and North America large numbers of people questioned the viability of both 
capitalism and democracy. As a result, political leaders with bold responses to the 
crisis gained the opportunity to radically restructure traditional patterns of economic 
and political life. 

Responses to the Depression, however, varied widely. Some political leaders 
held firmly to financial orthodoxy and established political coalitions, while others 
pushed for state intervention in the economy and tried to reshape long-term 
political alliances. Because these responses were so diverse--and because they had 
such dramatic impact on later history--political scientists have tried to account for 
them ever since. Despite the extensive literature which exists, however, more 
remains to be said about how and why such different paths were taken. 

This paper examines the actions of the Swedish and German Social 
Democratic parties during the early 1930's. The Swedish Social Democrats came up 
with a Keynesian work-creation scheme and put it into effect with the help of new 
political alliance with Swedish farmers. These actions paved the way for what 
would become decades of social democratic hegemony. The German Social 
Democrats, on the other hand, held fast to their traditional economic program and 
did not try to expand their political base. There was indeed a German party which 
offered a bold response to the Depression, but it was the Nazis, and not the Social 
Democrats, and this had crucial effects on the 1932 elections and Hitler's rise to 
power. 

I argue that in contrast to what reigning explanations in the literature suggest, 
however, both the Swedish and the German social democratic parties faced a variety 
of policy options during the Depression and the key to their actions lies less in the 
structural and institutional constraints which previous authors have emphasized 
than in the parties' ideas and previous experiences. The responses of the German 
SPD and the Swedish SAP during the Great Depression can only be understood by 
stepping back and examining the development of these parties in the period before 
the early 1930's. 

After the transition to democracy had been completed in both Germany and 
Sweden during 1918-1920, both the SPD and SAP faced similar challenges. Both 
parties remained the largest political force in their countries but were not strong 
enough to form majority governments on their own. Together with proportional 
representation and a divided right, this made the formation of stable governments 
extremely difficult in both countries. Since in each case the Social Democrats were 
the party most closely associated with, and had the greatest stake in, the democratic 
system, this was an extremely problematic outcome. An old political dilemma 
therefore reasserted asserted itself in a new guise during the interwar years: should 


Social Democrats reach out to non-proletarian groups in the hope of forming 
majority coalitions, transforming themselves from a workers' to a people's party? 

Alongside this political dilemma arose an economic one. During the postwar 
years the new democracies in both Germany and Sweden had to grapple with 
serious economic problems (although the scale of the difficulties was obviously 
much greater in the former). The Social Democrats, as the key players in the new 
democratic regimes, were faced with direct responsibility for the welfare of their 
supporters and the direction of government economic policy. After circumstances 
forced them to abandon initial socialization strategies after 1918, Social Democrats in 
both countries faced the task of coming up with a new economic program--one 
which protected their constituents from the vicissitudes of the capitalist system, but 
at the same time moved their societies towards a social democratic future. 

When the Great Depression hit Germany and Sweden the SPD and SAP 
found themselves in the uncomfortable position of having to confront the 
challenge of a capitalist system on the verge of collapse. In both countries voices 
within the labor movement called for proto-Keynesian economic policies. Any 
such course shift, however, would require a majority coalition, raising once again 
the question of whether to reach out to other groups suffering from the downturn, 
especially farmers. The SPD's and SAP's responses to these two major challenges 
posed bythe Depression were shaped, I contend, by the economic and political 
strategies they had developed prior to the early 1930's. 


Crises and Decision-Making 


Behavior is a function of "both the environmental situations in which actors 
find themselves and the psychological predispositions they bring to those 
situations] and during times when the environment cannot provide clear signals 
regarding the outcome of different courses of action, political actors are likely to turn 
to ideas for guidance. Studying crisis pericds like the Great Depression can be 
especially rewarding for students of ideas and decision-making.2 Not only are crises 
times when actors face confusing and rapidly changing environments, but they are 
also periods when politics becomes "a struggle over the basic rules of the game 
rather than allocation within a certain set of rules."3 Crises give actors an impetus 
to move decisively while freeing them from many normal constraints; they are 
periods when a shift in historical trajectories is possible. It is during such times that 
ideas can function as "switchmen," in Max Weber's phrase, shaping the choices of 


1. Fred I. Greenstein, Personality and Politics (Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1969), pp. 7 
and 29, quoted in Robert Putnam, "Studying Elite Political Culture: the Case of Ideology," American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 65, No. 3, p. 651. 

2. International Organization, Vol. 46, No. 1, Winter, 1992, special issue on Epistemic Communities, 
edited by Peter Haas; Robert Keohane and Judith Goldstein, Ideas and Foreign Policy: Beliefs, 
Institutions, and Political Change (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993); Judith Goldstein, Ideas, 
Interests and American Trade Policy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1994); and Alexander George, 
"The ‘Operational Code’: A Neglected Approach to the Study of Political Leaders and Decision 
Making,” International Studi uarterly, vol. 13, no. 2, June 1969. 

3. Stephen Krasner, "Approaches to the State: Alternative Conceptions and Historical Dynamics,” 


Comparative Politics, January 1984, Vol. 16, p. 234. 
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political actors and thereby selecting the track onto which political history will be 
routed.4 

During crises political actors do not have enough time for incremental 
adaptation of existing policies. They are forced to act quickly, and need a shorthand 
way of developing strategies and evaluating alternatives. In such situations actors 
tend to identify and interpret problems within existing frameworks and to try to 
match problems with solutions they have applied in the past.5 Here ideas act as 
"road maps," providing political actors with guidance in confusing and rapidly 
changing environments.6 

This is the dynamic we will see in our examination of the German and 
Swedish cases. The adoption of Keynesianism and an explicitly cross-class appeal by 
the Swedish Social Democrats during the 1930's was made possible by the party's 
earlier emphasis on transformative reform work and previous efforts to reach out 
to non-proletarian groups. Having long emphasized that steps toward a social 
democratic future could be taken within the existing capitalist system and the need 
to expand the party's political base, the SAP was able to recognize the possibilities 
inherent in Keynesianism and the suffering of Swedish farmers. The SAP's 
adoption of a new economic strategy and an explicitly cross-class appeal enabled it to 
meet the widespread popular demands for change and claim credit for the economic 
turn around which came a few years later, thus laying the foundation for an 
unprecedented period of social democratic hegemony. 

The German Social Democrats, on the other hand, although also urged to 
adopt Keynesianism and a cross-class appeal, found these policies alien to their 
previous practice and hence difficult to assimilate during the turmoil of the early 
1930's. The party's earlier failure to develop a strategy for working within the 
capitalist system to achieve its economic goals and its unwillingness to reach out to 
other social groups rendered it unable to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the economic crisis and the suffering of Germany's farmers. The SPD's inability 
to respond to calls for change during the Great Depression combined with its hostile 
relationship with socioeconomic groups outside of the working class made it 
impossible to mount a convincing challenge to the Nazis. 


Sweden 


In the late 19th and early 20th centuries Sweden had a "soft" authoritarian 
political regime with probably the most restrictive suffrage in Western Europe; the 


4. Max Weber, "The Social Psychology of the World Religions," reprinted in H.H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, eds., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 280. 


5. James G. March and Johan P. Olsen, Rediscovering Institutions: The Organizational Basis of Politics 
(N.Y.: The Free Press, 1989). 


6. Haas, “Introduction: Epistemic Communities and International Policy Coordination,” esp. p. 28; 
Keohane and Goldstein, “Ideas and Foreign Policy," esp. pp. 13-17; and Goldstein, Ideas, Interests, and 
American Trade Policy, esp. chps. 1 and 6. 
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final transition to parliamentary democracy only occurred in 1918, under the 
pressure of the First World War.7 By the early 1920's, however, weaknesses became 
apparent in the new democratic regime. Both the right and left halves of the 
political spectrum were divided and a proportional representation system 
exacerbated the difficulty of forming stable majority governments. As a result, 
between 1919 and 1932 Sweden had 10 governments. In addition, tension between 
business and labor remained extremely high, with Sweden leading the western 
world in strikes throughout this period.8 To help cope with economic problems, 
and especially high unemployment, Sweden relied partially on work-creation 
schemes, although the labor movement consistently pressed for an unemployment 
insurance system.9 

Throughout the interwar period the SAP remained the largest party, but was 
unable to form majority governments or effect any important policy changes. 
Intelligent political observers understood that in a system characterized by a 
plurality social democratic party and a divided right, the only way to end political 
instability was for either half of the political spectrum to devise some way of 
creating a majority coalition. To do this however, a strategy capable of radically 
restructuring political and economic patterns would be necessary. 


The Development of the SAP 


The Swedish social democratic party (SAP) was formed in 1889.10 Hjalmar 
Branting was the party's first leader and remained in this post until his death in 


7. Bismarck, for example, gave Germany universal suffrage for the lower house of parliament almost 40 
years before this was accomplished in Sweden. In addition, both Germany and Sweden shared the 
system of weighted voting for the upper house of parliament and sub-national levels. On the 
development of the Swedish political system see Dankwart Rustow, The Politics of Compromise 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955); Kurt Samuelsson, From Great Power to Welfare State 
(London: George, Allen & Unwin, 1968); and Leif Lewin, Bo Jansson and Dag Sorblom, The Swedish 
Electorate, 1887-1968 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wicksell, 1972). On the democratization of Sweden at 
the end of the First World War see Carl-Géran Andrae, "The Swedish Labor Movement and the 1917- 
1918 Revolution,” in Steven Koblik, ed., Sweden's Development from Poverty to Affluence 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1975); Ake Thulstrupp, Nar demokratin brét igenom 
(Stockholm: Bonnier Férlag, 1937); Nils-Olof Franzen, Undan storman: Sverige under férsta 
varldskriget (Stockholm: Bonniers, 1986); and Sigurd Klockare, Svenska revolutionen, 1917-1918 
(Lulea: Féreningen Seskaréspelen, 1967). 
8. Per Holmberg, Arbete och Liner i Sverige (Stockholm: Raben och Sjégren, 1963), pp. 62 and 223, and 
Klas Armark, "Sammanhillning och intressepolitik,” in Klaus Misgeld, Karl Molin, and Klas Armark, 
eds., Socialdemokratins samhalle: SAP och Sverige under 100 ar (Stockholm: Tiden 1988), p- 62. For an 
overview of the development of Sweden's labor market see Anders Johansson, Tillvaxt och 
Klassamarbete: en studie av den svenska modellens uppkomst (Stockholm: Tidens Férlag, 1989). 
9. On Swedish unemployment policy see Edgar H. Clark, "Swedish Unemployment Policy,” (Ph.D. 
Dissertation: Harvard University, 1939), p. 137; Nils Unga, Socialdemokratin och 

ragan, 1912-1 (Stockholm: Archiv, 1976); and Berndt Ohman, 
Svenskarbetsmarknadspolitik 1900-1947 (Stockholm: Prisma, 1970). 
10. On the early development of the SAP see: John Lindgren, Det socialdemokratiska arbetarpartiets 
uppkomst i Sverige, 1881-1889 (Stockholm: Tiden, 1927); Birgir Simonson, Socialdemokratiet och 
makt6vertagendet: SAPs politiska strategi, 1889-1911 (Géteborg: Bokskogen, 1985); Féreningen 
Socialistisk Debatt, Fran Palm till Palme: Den svenska socialdemokratins program, 1882-19 


(Stockholm: Raben och Sjégren, 1972); Seppo Hentila, Den svensk arbetarklassen och reformismens 
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1925. More than any other figure Branting helped determine the character of 
Swedish Social Democracy; under his leadership the SAP developed. its own brand 
of "reformist socialism" in the period before the First World War. In 1913 Branting 
described his party's doctrine in the following way: 


a dividing line runs between reformist and negative socialism....I have met a 
narrow-mindedness that says: vote against this [proposal], it will pass in any case. 
Then later the decision can be attacked, one can beat one's breast, pointing to the 
fact that one voted against it in order to create better conditions for the working 
classes. For my own part I believe that such tactics are completely valueless for a 
large party....Above all it should be observed, that in debates about social reforms 


one should never...present [them] as relatively unimportant or [act] indifferently 
[toward them].11 


Integral to the SAP's version of social democracy was the theme of remaining true 
to the principles or ideals of Marxism while adjusting to the needs of the day. 12 


Contemporary social democracy preserves the essentials of Marxism, but does 
not swear by the master's words as infallible, least of all those passages dated by 
changing historical circumstances. Moreover, these modifications [of theory] 
according to new developments...are in a deeper sense in complete harmony 
with Marxism's own spirit. Only a Marxism that failed to conceive of itself 
properly as a doctrine of development could wish to proclaim the validity of 
Marxist propositions referring to social conditions that since his time have 
changed completely.13 


The SAP's "reformist socialism" emphasized the achievement of practical, 
incremental reforms rather than merely agitation or political posturing. Already in 
1889 Branting asserted: "I believe...that one benefits the workers...so much more by 
forcing through reforms which alleviate and strengthen their position, than by 
saying that only a revolution can help them."14 Before the turn of the century the 
SAP's demand for reforms was justified primarily by the need to increase the well- 
being of workers and to help educate them for the future socialist society. As time 
passed, however, many began to argue that reforms were, in fact, integral to the 


genombrott inom SAP fre 1914 (Helsingfors: 1979); and G. Hilding Nordstrém, Sveriges 
socialdemokratiska arbetarparti under genombrottsdren, 1889-1894 (Stockholm: KF, 1938). 

11. Branting in a speech to the Riksdag, 21 May 1913, reprinted in Branting Tal och Skrifter: Ekonomisk 
och social arbetarepolitik, Vol. 7 (Stockholm: Tidens Férlag, 1928), pp. 242-280, quote on p. 280. 

12. On the SAP and Marxism see Gunnar Gunnarsson, Socialdemokratisk ideary (Stockholm: Tiden, 
1979); Mats Dahlkvists, n ialdemokratien och ialism (Stockholm: Prisma, 1975); and 
Gunnar Gunnarson, "Kautsky, Bernstein och Marx" in Jan Lindgren, ed., Bilden av Branting (Stockholm: 
Tiden 1975). 

13. Hjalmar Branting (1906), Tal och skrifter: Stridsfragor inom arbetarr6relsen (Stockholm: Tidens 
Forlag, 1929), p. 114. See also Branting's “Introduction to Friedrich Engels’ 'Socialisms utveckling',” in 
Hjalmar Branting, Tal och Skrifter: Socialistisk samhallsyn (Stockholm: Tidens Forlag, 1926). 


14. In a letter to Axel Danielsson in jail (1889), reprinted in Fran Palm till Palme, pp. 189-190, quote on 
p. 189. 


achievement of socialism itself. A typical example of this development is a 1907 
essay by Frederick Strém arguing that social democracy 


must try to [win] from contemporary society...all that which can ensure the 
working class a materially and spiritually acceptable existence and raise the 
working class to a higher culture, while at the same time step by step driving the 
social order over to socialism and thereby approaching its final goal. Both of 
these tasks are in their fundamentals, one and the same....[So] when social 
democracy demands worker protection, it does so not merely to...make the lives 
of workers easier, but also...[because it] knows that a working class physically 
impoverished...and spiritually [weak] because of poor working conditions can 
never be...the champion and carrier [of socialism].15 


What is crucial about this view is not merely its emphasis on reforms, since all 
social democratic parties came eventually to embrace reform work, but the assertion 
that reform work can contribute to the achievement of the future socialist goal. 

Perhaps the most important reform the SAP focused on in the period before 
the First World War was the achievement of parliamentary democracy. Although 
all European social democratic parties eventually demanded universal suffrage, few 
were as focused on this goal as the SAP. Early in its history the party decided to 
subordinate other aims to the achievement of parliamentary democracy. The 
extremely restrictive nature of the suffrage in the late 19th century meant, however, 
that the party could not achieve political influence on its own. Consequently, the 
party entered into a tactical alliance with left-wing elements of Sweden's liberal 
movement. As early as the 1880's SAP leaders recognized that: 


In a backward land like Sweden we could not close our eyes to the fact that the 
middle class...plays a very important role. The working class needs the help it 
can get from this direction, just as much as the middle class for its part needs the 
workers behind it in order to be able to hold the ground against our common 
enemies. And we would pay a heavy price if we did the reactionaries' work and 
completely isolated ourselves under contemporary [i.e. non-democratic] 
conditions....16 


In addition to tactical cooperation with left-wing liberals the SAP also made 
attempts to reach out to other groups outside the traditional working class. For 
example, in the years before the First World War the party's electoral manifestos 
were addressed not merely to the proletariat, but more expansively to “all 
progressive citizens in the city and country." In addition, despite the Swedish 
peasantry's conservative nature and tendency to side with employers in disputes 
over social and economic policy,17 the belief that socialism would be achieved only 


15. Quoted in Simonson, Socialdemokratien och maktévertagendet, p. 154. 


16. Hjalmar Branting, "De narmaste framtidsutsikterna,” (1886) in Alvar Alsterdal and Ove Sandel, 


eds., Hjalmar Branting: Socialism och Demokrati (Stockholm: Prisma, 1970), pp. 25-26. 
17. On conflicts between the peasants and the labor movement see Ake Thuslstrup, Reformer och 


f6rsvar: Konturerna av Sveriges historia, 1920-1937 (Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Férlag, 1938), pp. 20- 
21 and Gregory Luebbert, Liberalism, Fascism or Social Democracy (NY: Oxford University Press, 1991). 


gradually led to a recognition that farmers should be helped within the framework 
of the existing system. Another early leading figure within the SAP, Axel 
Danielsson, argued in 1894 that 


whether or not small farming is doomed to die it is not the task of social 
democracy to hasten the impoverishment of agriculture....[We] don't expect...that 
intensive poverty will bring forth socialist change....Let [us try to reach a] 
compromise with farmers...through this [we will] solve some of our most urgent 
tasks...and move from being a sect, as [German SPD leader] Bebel wants, to 
becoming a people's party.18 


This view contributed to the formation of an SAP agricultural program in the 
period before the First World War.19 

These early steps towards a "people's party" strategy would prove crucial for 
the SAP during the interwar period. When Sweden finally democratized, the SAP 
could claim that it was, "is, and shall remain the party of the propertyless and 
exploited."20 Although the transition to participating actively in the governance of 
a bourgeois-capitalist system proved painful for all social democratic parties, the 
SAP at least entered this phase with a framework within which it could appeal to 
the interests of different social groups and work to actively transform the capitalist 
system without having to radically reevaluate either its own goals or its role in 
society. 


Soon after Branting's death in 1925 Per Albin Hansson became the leader of 


the SAP.21 Hansson recognized that the advent of democracy and the inability of 
the SAP to form majority governments on its own meant that the party needed to 
expand its appeal in order to push Sweden towards a social democratic future. To 
help the SAP do this he developed the concept of social democracy as the "people's 
home" (folkhemmet): 


The basis of the home is community and togetherness. The good home does not 
recognize any privileged or neglected members, nor any favorite or step children. 
In the good home there is equality, consideration, co-operation, and helpfulness. 
Applied to the great people's and citizens’ home this would mean the breaking 
down of all the social and economic barriers that now separate citizens into the 
privileged and the neglected, into the rulers and the dependents, into the rich 
and the poor, the propertied and the impoverished, the plunderers and the 


18. Axel Danielsson, Arbetet, 27 November 1894. 

19. For discussions of the development of the SAP's agricultural policy see Simonson, 
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plundered. Swedish society is not yet the people's home. There is a formal 
equality, equality of political rights, but from a social perspective the class society 
remains and from an economic perspective the dictatorship of the few 
prevails.22 


Hansson presented the folkhemmet in the context of the SAP's reformist socialism: 


It is people themselves who in cooperation [with each other] and through 
gradual reforms make life easier to live. Given this development a cooperation 
over party boundaries should be natural....[We should] compromise...but not 
give up our principled views. On the contrary, the firmness of our ideological 
convictions is a precondition for compromises.23 


Furthermore, Hansson stressed that his calls for cooperation and the "people's 
home" were just another reincarnation of the party's traditional emphasis on the 
achievement and expansion of democracy. 


In a democratic society no one can have a legitimate claim to be favored above 
others....Differences of social class and economic dictatorship stand in untenable 
opposition to political equality. The unavoidable consequence of universal 
suffrage is social equality, just economic distribution, and popular rule in all 
spheres.24 


This vision, Hansson reasoned, would appeal to the majority of Swedes who 


wanted some kind of change in the existing system, and as the SAP attracted voters 
outside the working class, its power would increase. Hansson did not believe that 
there was a necessary tradeoff between appealing to workers and to other social 
groups and argued instead that by bringing people together the SAP could finally 
"solve the problem of changing [the contemporary] class society into the good, 
democratic people's home."25 

Hansson presented his strategy as the natural culmination of traditional 
Swedish social democratic values. He argued that the "people's home" would 
reassert and recast the traditional emphasis of the SAP on the working classes, on 
the exploited groups in society, and on the propertyless. He argued that this 
inclusive strategy was Branting's legacy to the party and had always been the correct 
basis of Swedish social democracy: "It is anchored in our party program and...we 
must work to realize this idea to the highest degree possible....If I did not believe in 


the possibility of uniting the interests [of the many]...I would not believe in 
socialism either....26 


22. Hansson in a speech to the Swedish parliament in 1928, reprinted in Berkling, Fran fram till 
Folkhemmet, pp. 227-230 and Tilton, The Political Theory, pp. 126-127. 

23. Hansson quoted in Berkling, ed., Fran fram till Folkhemmet, p. 9. 

24. Ibid, p. 198. 


25. Ibid, p. 194. See also Per Albin Hansson, Samverkan i svensk politik (Stockholm: Tidens Forlag, 
n.d.). 


26. Hansson quoted in Berkling, ed., Fran fram till Folkhemmet, pp. 189, 32, 207. 
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At the same time as Hansson was developing his “people's home" strategy 
other Swedish social democrats were working on a new economic program. With 
the achievement of democracy in 1918 the efforts of the SAP turned to economic 
reform. The party set up a socialization commission in 1920 but, as was the case in 
Germany, political opposition and economic difficulties doomed it to failure. Even 
in 1918, however, many pointed out that the SAP had never regarded socialization 
as a goal in and of itself, but rather as means to an end; what the party needed, 
many felt, was to find more practical and efficient ways of achieving traditional 
goals. Gustav Moller, for example, began to push this line. His influential 1918 
article "The Social Revolution" argued that socialism could only be achieved 
gradually and that experimentation with different policies was necessary. 
Furthermore, Moller urged his colleagues to remember that the expansion of 
democracy to all areas of society was the movement's ultimate goal: a socialist 
society would be one where "complete democracy rules and economic exploitation 
does not exist."27 Moller felt that the basic problem with capitalist economies was 
their "planlessness" and inability to provide for the needs of all citizens. 
Consequently, Social Democrats must work to create a system were the needs of all 
citizens could be met in an equitable and just manner. 

Building on this theme during the 1920's, Méller and others increasingly 
stressed that economic reforms must be judged at least partially on their ability to 
contribute to the increasing prosperity of society. This criteria became central for the 
new generation of leaders taking control of the SAP in the mid-1920's. The most 
important figure in this group was Nils Karleby who worked on developing a way 
for Social Democrats to transform capitalism from within.28 

As with Moller, Karleby's economic policy prescriptions stressed traditional 
themes of Swedish social democracy. Karleby argued that while the party must 
remain true to its (Marxist-inspired) ideals, it had always been the essence of 
Swedish social democracy to formulate strategy with regard to continually evolving 
circumstances. Such a mix of idealism and pragmatism, he argued, was the defining 
characteristic of the SAP. 

Karleby urged social democrats to view capitalism, or bourgeois property 
relations, as a bundle of rights. If ownership is only the conglomeration of a 
number of individual rights, then these rights could be separated from one another 
and gradually made subject to societal influence. "This conception gives social 
democrats a rationale for gradually stripping away the prerogatives of capitalists, like 
layers of an onion, until nothing remains."29 

This led Karleby to argue that any reform or legislation limiting the ability of 
the bourgeoisie to exercise unfettered control over societal resources was a step in 
the direction of a socialist society. Consequently, just because some capitalist 
structures remained did not mean that society was not fundamentally changing. 


27. Gustav Miller, "Den sociala revolutionen,” Tiden, 1918, p. 243. See also the article by Nils Karleby, 
"Statsreglering och socialism: Nagra principella anmarkningar om socialistisk politik," Tiden, No. 1, 
1919. 

28. Karleby, Socialism infér verkligheten (Stockholm: Tiden 1976 [first printing 1926]). For an English 
summary of Karleby's work and influence see chapter 4 in Tilton, The Political Theory. 

29. Tilton, The Political Theory, p. 81 and Rickard Lindstrém, "Bor socialdemokratiska 
partietsprogramm revideras,” Tiden, 1928, pp. 154-155. 


All social reforms...resulting in an increase in societal and a decrease in private 
control over property [represent a stage in] social transformation....[Furthermore], 
social policies are, in fact, an overstepping of the boundaries of capitalism...an 
actual shift in the position of workers in society and the production process. This 
is the original [and uniquely] social democratic view....30 


Karleby's work suggests, in other words that "[r]eforms do not merely prepare the 
transformation of society, they are the transformation itself."31 

As a result of the work of men like Karleby increasing numbers of Swedish 
Social Democrats began to accept the view that best way to transform society was not 
by directly controlling all its economic functions, but instead through some form of 
economic planning.32 By exerting influence, often indirect, over production and 
distribution of resources, Social Democrats could reach many of their goals without 
the political problems and economic inefficiency connected with tradition 
socialization strategies. This is the theoretical background against which the SAP's 
economic course shift in the early thirties must be understood. 


The SAP and the Depression 


While many within the SAP became interested in the economic ideas which 
would eventually become known as Keynesianism, their chief advocate was Ernst 
Wigforss. Although not trained as an economist, Wigforss began studying 
economics in order to help the party devise new means for achieving social 


democratic ends. He and other reformers also followed closely the economic and 
social policy debates occurring in England during this period.33 During the 1920's 
Wigforss recognized that "[w]hat is missing in our Swedish social democracy, as well 
as in the large part of the international social democratic movement is...clarity 


30. Tilton, The Political Theory, p. 85, 83. Karleby is here discussing what would later be elaborated 
by social democratic theorists in the 1970's and 1980's as the theory of decommodification of labor. See, 
for example, Walter Korpi, The Democratic Class Struggle (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983); 
Walter Korpi, The Working Class in Welfare Capitalism (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980); and 
Gosta Esping-Andersen, Politics Against Markets (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985). 

31. Tilton, The Political Theory, p. 82. 

32. This point is developed by Leif Lewin, Planhushallnings debatten (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wicksell, 1967). 

33. In his memoirs Wigforss states that he first became acquainted with radical English liberals like 
J.A. Hobson, H.G. Wells, and Bernard Shaw around the First World War. See his Minnen IL pp. 118- 
120. Karl-Gustav Landgren and Otto Steiger later carried on a lengthy debate over the exact import of 
these contacts. See Otto Steiger, Studien zur Entstehung der Neuen Wirtschaftslehre in Schweden 
(Berlin: Duncker und Humboldt, 1971); Steiger, "Bakgrunden till 1930-talets socialdemokratiska 
krispolitik,” Arkiv for studier i arbetarrérelsens historia, No. 4, 1975; Karl-Gustav Landgren, Den 
"nya" ekonomien i Sverige (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wicksell, 1960); Landgren, "Socialdemokratisk 
krispolitik och Engelsk liberalism--ett genmile till Otto Steiger," Arkiv for studier i arbetarrérelsens 
historia, No. 2, 1975; Carl G. Uhr, "The Emergence of the ‘New Economics’ in Sweden: A Review of a 
study by Otto Steiger,” History of Political Economy, Vol. 5, No. 1, Spring 1973; and Bo Gustafsson, "A 


Perennial of Doctrinal History: Keynes and the Stockholm School,” Economics and History, Vol. 16, 
1983. 
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regarding the ways [to achieve our goals. If we could create this] then we could also 
create the self-confidence that is necessary in order to succeed."34 

By 1928 Wigforss and others had developed the outlines of a proto-Keynesian 
strategy. Wigforss argued that the main problem with capitalism was that it allowed 
productive resources to go to waste, thereby artificially lowering demand and the 
standard of living of the vast majority of society. He favored putting these resources 
back into use through state-sponsored work programs. In his 1928 article "Savings, 
Wastefulness and the Unemployed," Wigforss argued: 


if I want work for 100 people I do not need to put all 100 to work.....[I]f I can get an 
unemployed tailor work, he will get the opportunity to buy himself new shoes 
and in this way an unemployed shoemaker will get work....This crisis is 
characterized above all by a relationship which is called a vicious circle...One can 
say the crisis drives itself once it begins, and it [will] be the same once recovery 
begins.35 


Wigforss stressed the folly and danger involved in not actively fighting economic 
downturns: 


It cannot be logical that a society should say: 'here we have unemployed workers, 
here we have access to capital, here we have raw materials--all that we need, but 
there is no way to put people to work to use the raw material, to put the capital to 
use in producing useful products.' We Social Democrats [cannot accept a 


system]...where during all times, even the best, up to 10% of the workers must be 
unemployed, and during worse times, even more. We refuse to admit that this 
is necessary and natural despite how much people come armed with theories 
stating that this must be so.36 


As the Depression increased in force Wigforss and his fellow advocates of a 
Keynesian course shift intensified their campaign first to convince their party, and 
then to help their party convince the electorate, of the viability of these new ideas. 
By 1932 the SAP's parliamentary delegation and most of the leadership had been 
won over, but it still remained to convince skeptics at the 1932 party congress. At 
this gathering Wigforss urged his colleagues to recognize that: 


Against the...harmful line pursued by the bourgeois [parties]...I do not think it 
will suffice to put forth negative [arguments]....Instead we must put forth a 
positive socialist politics, which can convince people that we can create order just 
as well as the bourgeois [parties], while at the same time bringing about for the 
people an easing of their burdens.... 

If we at this congress can unite around a declaration which shows that we will 
bring these socialist ideas to [fruition], if we can unite around not just pushing 


34. Ernst Wigforss, Minnen II_ 1914-1932 (Stockholm: Tidens Forlag, 1951), p. 350 (the statement was 
made originally at the 1932 party congress). 

35. Ernst Wigforss, "Sparen, slésaren och den Arbetslése," Tiden, 1928, pp. 501, 504. 

36. Ernst Wigforss, Andra Kammars Protokoll, 1930, No. 47, p. 24. See also Landgren, Den "nya" 
ekonomien, p. 66. Compare this with Gregor Strasser's speech in the Reichstag mentioned below. 


them here at the congress but also out in our districts in an entirely new way 
than previously, take them up in discussions, convince all our fellow [citizens] 
that this is timely politics, then the congress...will have made a real 
contribution.37 


Wigforss argued that his "Keynesian" crisis package fit in perfectly with the SAP's 
traditional emphasis on pragmatic reforms devoted to changing society from 
within. These measures, furthermore, complemented the party's political appeal: 
"Keynesianism" could unite a variety of groups under the banner of dynamic new 
view of the economy. 

The congress ultimately accepted Wigforss' economic program and joined it 
to its "people's party” strategy. In the run up to the 1932 elections it released the 
following statement: 


In the contemporary situation the Social Democrats see as their most important 
task working with all their energy to help all the groups which are suffering 
from the unprovoked effects of the economic crisis....The party does not aim to 
support and help [one] working class at the expense of the others. It does not 
differentiate in its work for the future between the industrial working class and 
the agricultural class or between workers of the hand and workers of the brain.38 


The party framed its electoral campaign to exploit the crisis and appeal to as wide a 
range of voters as possible. In addition, the SAP stressed the dynamism and 
optimism of its economic strategy in comparison to the complacency of the 
bourgeois parties and their liberal economics. In an electoral brochure Hansson 
wrote: 


[S]ocial democracy's view of transformative work does not follow a fatalistic 
belief that everything will arrange itself....On the contrary, our view...emphasizes 
daily politics--at every situation trying to do the most and best possible for the 
people. In the current crisis Social Democracy interprets its...next task as working 
with all its energy for speedy and effective help for those...citizens who have had 
to suffer...as a result of the crisis....39 


Similarly, a party paper declared: 


Humanity carries its destiny in its own hands....Where the bourgeoisie preach 
laxity and submission to...fate, we appeal to people's desire for creativity and 
inclination for organization, conscious that [we] both can and will succeed in 
shaping a social system in which the fruits of labor will not [be] destroyed, but 


37. 1932 party congress, reprinted in Fran Palm till Palme, p. 215. 

38. Quoted in Tingsten, Den svenska socialdemokratiens ideutveckling, Vol. 1, p. 337. See also Lindgren, 
Fran Per Gitrek till Per Albin. 

39. Hansson, "Social Democracy on the Eve of the Election,” (electoral brochure), quoted in Lewin, 


Planhushdllnings debatten, p. 78. 
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instead go to the benefit of those who are willing to...participate in the common 
task....40 


Commenting on the party's electoral campaign Wigforss noted: 


Again and again we were struck by the recognition that we Social 
Democrats...could link our explanations of the party's economic policy to the 
clear interest of the majority of the population and express viewpoints on the 
economy that, without theoretical detours, addressed themselves to everyday 
common sense....Against this simple common sense, it was now our opponents 
who had to appeal to often incomprehensible theories about the economic 
context.41 


The election was a huge success for the SAP: the party received its largest-ever share 
of the vote (41.7%). The bourgeois parties, however, still had a majority in the 
lower (as well as the upper) chamber. After the election, the need for a 
parliamentary majority to pass its controversial economic program, combined with 
tension in both the domestic and international spheres, led the SAP to search for 
coalition partners. 42 The SAP first tried to form a coalition with the liberals on the 
basis of a shared interest in free trade, but the liberals refused to abandon their 
commitment to balanced budgets.43 

Just as prospects for majority rule seemed to dim, the SAP pulled off a 
political masterstroke. The "people's party" strategy had helped lessen the 
traditional hostility between workers and farmers, and following up on this some 


SAP leaders had been negotiating with a faction of the farmer's party behind the 
scenes.44 When the farmers realized that the bourgeois parties probably could not 
form a united coalition they accepted the SAP's offer of a logroll: the farmers would 
support the Social Democrats’ crisis package in return for support of some 


40. Social-Demokraten, 15 September 1932 and also Lewin, Planhushallnings debatten, p. 79. 

41. Ernst Wigforss, Skrifter i Urval, VIII: Minnen, 1914-1932 (Stockholm: Tiden, 1980), p. 54. 

42. Explaining his party's actions during this period Hansson recalled: "Anti-democratic forces 
[exploited] the desperation...brought forth by the economic difficulties... Nazism's successes in Central 
Europe also had repercussions here [in Sweden]. In addition, the undermining of the position of the 
government because of the difficulty of creating a solid parliamentary basis...[was also 
important]....Even if...the anti-democratic forces had only small success at elections it was clear that 
confidence in democracy's ability to give the country powerful leadership was on the way to being 
destroyed. " Per Albin Hansson, "Varfér vi gick: En redogérelse for regeringskrisen" (Stockholm: Tidens 
Forlag, 1936), p. 5. See also Géran Therborn, "Den svenska socialdemokratin trader fram," Arkiv for 
studier i arbetarr6relsens historia, No. 27-28, 1984, p. 45 and Karl-Gustaf Hildebrand, "Inledning" in 
Sven Nilsson, et al eds., Fran medeltid till valfardssamhalle (Stockholm: Almqvist och Wicksell, 
1974). 

43. The bourgeois parties in general argued that all sorts of catastrophes would occur if the SAP's 
policies were enacted: socialization; exploding inflation; the ruining of state finances; and the 
destruction of the labor market. Odhner, “Arbetare och bénder formar den svenska modellen," pp. 97-98 
in Misgeld et al., eds., Socialdemokratins Samhalle; Therborn, "Den svenska socialdemokratin,” p. 8; 
Thulstrup, Reformer och Férsvar, pp. 137-138 and Gustav Mller, "Kampen mot arbetslésheten: Hur den 
forts och hur den lyckats" (Stockholm: Tiden, 1936), p. 5. 

44. Olle Nyman, Krisuppgérelsen mellan Socialdemokraterna och Bondeférbundet 1933 (Uppsala: 
Almgvist & Wicksell, 1944). 
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agricultural protection. On this basis the famous "cow trade" was consummated: 
the SAP formed its first majority government and enacted its aggressive economic 
program. 

Soon afterwards the Swedish economy began to recover. From what we now 
know, the SAP's crisis program probably did little more than accelerate a upturn 
caused by international trends.45 At the time, however, the Swedish people saw the 
economy get better and gave the SAP the credit. In the next election the SAP 
capitalized on this, arguing that a new interpretation of politics and economics was 
called for. Retrospectively analyzing his party's actions, Gunnar Myrdal mused that: 
"if it can possibly be said that we had [at] this time unbelievably good luck, we can 
however be allowed to attribute to [ourselves] a certain skillfulness in exploiting our 
good fortune."46 The party received its largest ever share of the vote in the 1936 
elections and with only one minor exception would not give up governing power 
for the next forty years; Social Democratic hegemony in Sweden had begun. 


Germany 


With the final collapse of the Bismarckian system in 1918 Germany made the 
transition to a full parliamentary democracy. By the early 1920's, however, it was 
clear that the foundations of the new regime were shaky, and extremists on the right 
and left remained a thorn in Weimar's side. As was the case in Sweden, both the 
right and left halves of the political spectrum were divided, making the formation 
of majority governments problematic. The SPD remained the largest party, 
however, and was inexorably associated with the Republic.47 Also as in Sweden, 


the labor market grew increasingly tense throughout the 1920's, as business tried to 
turn back important social welfare gains made by workers. To cope with the 
Republic's economic problems, and especially unemployment, German 
governments relied on a number of innovative measures, including counter- 
cyclical policies and work-creation schemes.48 

When the economic downturn hit Germany, however, the structural 
faultlines inherent in the Republic revealed themselves in the suceptibility of large 


45. For analyses of the effects of the SAP's crisis program see Clark, "Swedish Unemployment Policy,” 


esp. pp. 222-223, and Arthur Montgomery, How Sweden Overcame the Depression (Stockholm: 
Bonniers, 1938). 


46. Gunnar Myrdal, "Tiden och partiet," Tiden, No. 1, 1945. 

47. In fact, as Heinrich August Winkler once noted: "writing the history of the [SPD] in the years from 
1918-1933 is, to a large degree, writing the history of the Weimar Republic." Von der Revolution zur 
Stabilisierung: Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung in der Weimarer Republik, 1918-1924 (Berlin: Verlag 
J.H.W. Dietz, 1984), p. 11. 

48. Work-creation programs did not, however, dull the desire for a national system of unemployment 
insurance and in 1927 this long-held goal of the labor movement finally became a reality. Peter 
Stachura, ed., Unemployment and the Grea ression in Weimar Germany (N.Y.: St Martin's Press, 
1986); Frieda Wunderlich, Die Bekampfun r Arbeitslosigkeit in Deutschlan it Beendigun 
Krieges (Jena: Gustav Fisher, 1925); Lothar Pommernelle "Die Notstandsarbeiten der produktiven 
Erwerblosenfiirsorge” (Unpublished Dissertation Jena, 1929). On counter-cyclical policies in Germany 
see: Dieter Hertz-Eichenrode, Wirtschaftskrise und Arbeitsbeschaffung (Frankfurt: Campus Verlag, 
1982); Michel Held, Sozialdemokratie und Keynesianismus. Von der Weltwirtschaftskri is Zum 
Godesberger Program (Frankfurt: Campus Verlag, 1982), pp. 97-98; and Gerald Feldman, Yom 
Weltkrieg zur Weltwirtschaftskrise (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984), pp. 59-87. 
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sectors of the population to calls for radical change. This presented the main 
defenders of German democracy--the SPD--with a formidable challenge. If the social 
and political disruption caused by the Depression acted as a constraint, however, it 
was also an opportunity. As in Sweden, in Germany great political rewards would 
go to the force which offered a convincing way out of the crisis. In order to 
understand why it was almost exclusively the extremist parties, particularly the 
Nazis, which successfully reaped these rewards, we must examine developments 
within the only party capable of spearheading a democratic alternative. 


The Development of the SPD 


A united German socialist party (SPD) was formed in 1875 and its 
characteristic approach to politics was displayed clearly in its 1891 landmark Erfurt 
program. The most striking feature of the program was its division into two 
separate parts.49 The first, theoretical section was drafted mainly by Karl Kautsky 
and analyzed the deleterious consequences of capitalist development for the 
proletariat. The second section, written by Eduard Bernstein, was essentially a 
laundry list of political and economic reforms, most of which could be supported by 
left-wing liberals. There was no real attempt made to tie the two halves of the 
program together. As one commentator noted: 


It is a curious thing that the present schism between radicals and possibilists runs 
right through the middle of the Erfurt program as it runs--you almost feel you 
can touch it--through the minds of our most gifted theoreticians and party 


leaders. On the one hand they heap anathema after anathema upon bourgeois 
society; on the other they labor with burning zeal to patch up and improve it.50 


This division between theory and practice, between hopes for the future and the 
reality of the present, remained the dominant feature of the SPD up through the 
interwar period. 

Whereas the Swedish Social Democrats became associated with a "reformist 
socialism" in the period before the First World War, the SPD became the standard 
bearer of an "orthodox" interpretation of Social Democracy. The main figure 
shaping (and embodying) the SPD's doctrine during these years was Karl Kautsky,51 


49. On the Erfurt program see Hans-Josef Steinberg, Sozialismus und deutsche Sozialdemokratie: Zur 
Ideologi der Partei vor dem 1. Weltkrieg (Berlin, Bonn: Berlag J.H.W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH, 1979), pp. 
40-70; Helga Grebing, The History of the German Labour Movement (Dover, NH: Berg Publishers, 
1969), pp. 75-80; and Harry Marks, "Movements of Reform and Revolution in Germany,” (Unpublished 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Harvard University, 1927), pp. 59-144. 

50. Paul Kampffmeyer, "Scrittweise Sozialisierung oder gewaltsame Sprengung der kapitalistischen 
Wirtscahftsordnung," Sozialistische Monatshefte, 1899, No. 10, p. 466. 

51. On Kautsky and his influence on the SPD see Massimo Salvadori, Karl Kautsky and the Socialist 
Revolution, 1880-1938 (London: NLB, 1979); Gary Steenson, Karl Kautsky: Marxism in the Classical 
Years (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1978); Leszek Kolakowsi, "German Orthodoxy: Karl 
Kautsky,” in Kolakowski, Main Currents of Marxism 2: The Golden Age (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1978); Walter Holzheuer, Karl Kautskys Werk als Weltanschaung. Beitrag zur Ideologie der 
Sozialdemokratie vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg (Miinchen: Verlag C.H. Beck, 1972); Ingrid Gilcher- 
Hotley, Das Mandat des Intellektuellen. Karl Kautsky und di zialdemokratie (Berlin: Siedler 
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who during the late 19th century Kautsky became the leading theoretician within 
both the German and international socialist movement. According to Kautsky, the 
role of the socialist was not to argue for the moral superiority of his/her views but 
to recognize the causal and "objective" nature of material reality and act accordingly. 
Marxism was a theoretical system, a method for analyzing history, economics and 
society. It provided no concrete vision of a future socialist society, nor could it 
justify attempts at long-term planning. 

As for the transition to socialism: 


The SPD's interpretation [of the transition to socialism] was very different from 
the SAP's. While the Swedish Social Democrats increasingly placed their faith in 
evolutionary developments, the SPD envisioned the transition to socialism as a 
revolutionary occurrence. In this view, socialists would be the beneficiaries of 
this "revolution" largely without having to help it along or prepare for its 
eventuality. Kautsky argued that "the erecting of a plan of how the future state 
should be set up is not compatible with...[a] scientific standpoint."52 


Furthermore, the transition was inevitable and would be the result of inexorable 
laws of historical evolution. The future socialist society would arrive largely 
without the active intervention of individuals as a result of economic 
developments. As August Bebel, an early leader of the SPD, explained: 


Bourgeois society is working so effectively towards its own downfall that we 
need merely wait for the moment to pick up the power dropping from its 
hands....Yes, I am convinced that the realization of our aims is so close that there 
are few...who will not live to see the day.53 


As time passed, however, and bourgeois society proved more resilient than 
many had hoped, it became increasingly difficult for the SPD to remain a passive 
and isolated observer of developments in Wilhelmine Germany. By the turn of the 
century a trend away from pure opposition to what one observer called "ambivalent 
parliamentarism"54 could be observed, yet the party's theoreticians made no real 
attempt to understand how the party's increasing electoral success could be 
translated into genuine political power for the working class. Bebel, for example, 
expounded upon the question of what the party should do if the next election 
brought it victory as follows: "To rack our brains (kopf zerbrechen) over the answer 
to this question is not our task." In an attempt to ensure his colleagues at the 1902 
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Dresden party congress that he had the situation under control he asserted: "If we 
for some reason found ourselves tomorrow in the position of being able to oust our 
opponents from power and placing ourselves in the saddle, don't worry yourselves 
about it, we will know what we need to do."55 

In addition, the SPD retained a conflictual view of the class struggle, rejecting 
the notion of cross-class alliances. Even though small farmers, for example, played a 
crucial role in German politics, especially outside of the eastern Junker 
strongholds,56 SPD propaganda consistently called for the disappearance of small 
property owners and asserted a natural hostility between peasants and socialism.57 
Similarly, no real attempt was made to approach middle class groups. Revisionists 
in the party, led by Eduard Bernstein, stressed that in contrast to Marx's predictions 
the middle classes were not disappearing and that these groups shared, at least 
potentially, a community of interest with workers.58 Yet despite increasing 
opportunities to join in alliances with left-wing liberals to push reforms, the SPD 
continued to argue the necessity of the middle classes’ proletarianization and only 
grudgingly accepted tactical electoral arrangements with Liberals in 1912. 

The ambivalence of the SPD towards “bourgeois” democracy and reforms, 
combined with its antipathy to cross-class alliances, meant that in the period before 
the First World War the party gave little thought to the specifics of how to work 
within the existing system or cooperate with other groups to achieve its goals. 
Consequently, although the SPD found itself the most important party in the 
Weimar Republic it lacked a framework within which it could develop strategies for 
dealing with the responsibilities of governing a democratic-capitalist system. In 
contrast to its Swedish counterpart, therefore, the SPD found itself struggling 


throughout the interwar period simply to define its role in Germany's new order. 


By the early 1920's some Social Democrats began to argue that the only way to 
break Germany's political deadlock was to expand the SPD's traditional worker base 
and draw new groups into the party. Advocates of this Volkspartei strategy argued 
that despite past disappointments, the revolutionary years at the end of the First 
World War made clear that under certain conditions different groups might support 
the SPD. Achieving this, however, would require a shift to an explicitly cross-class 
appeal. 

- Under the influence of such arguments the SPD took some tentative steps 
towards becoming a people's party, but these soon faltered. Reflecting this, a new 
program adopted 1925 returned the party to the rhetoric of economic determinism 
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and class-struggle found in the Erfurt program.59 In addition, even social 
democratic organizations "formed after 1918 that openly embraced republican 
virtues or bourgeois self-help notions directed their message at untapped working- 
class constituencies, not the middle class."60 Similarly, the SPD was unable to 
formulate an agricultural program until the late 1920's. Even after dropping its 
insistence on the disappearance of small-scale agriculture at its 1927 congress the 
SPD continued to emphasize on public control of production as well as the needs of 
consumers (as opposed to producers). This, combined with the fact that the SPD did 
not devote much effort to publicizing its new program, limited the party's ability to 
expand into agricultural areas.61 

The SPD's inability to break out of its "workers' ghetto" during the interwar 
years can be understood only in the context of the party's prewar history. Since the 
SPD had rejected cross-class outreach in the years before the First World War, those 
favoring a people's party strategy after 1918 were left arguing for a radical shift in the 
self-perception and long-term strategy of the SPD. Becoming a Volkspartei would 
mean formulating an entirely new appeal, which would require if not repudiating, 
at least reevaluating, much of the party's earlier emphasis. This was simply too 
great and too rapid a change for many. Consequently, despite a radically new 
demccratic environment where coalition governments were necessary, the SPD 
could not bring itself to reach out officially to other social groups and reverted to its 
prewar identification as an exclusively workers' party. One consequence of this was 
that in contrast to Sweden where the concept of "people's party" was co-opted by the 
left, in Germany this term became almost exclusively associated with the right, and 
in particular with Hitler's NSDAP.62 


The party did not develop any new economic program either. As was the case 
with its Swedish counterpart, the SPD appointed a socialization commission in the 
aftermath of the First World War, but political and economic difficulties caused it to 
ignore the commission's recommendations.63 The ramifications of this were more 
serious for the SPD than the SAP, however, because it had placed much more 
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emphasis on socialization than had its Swedish counterpart. During the 1920's, 
therefore, the SPD searched for a new economic strategy. The two most important 
innovations during this period were Rudolf Hilferding's concept of “organized 
capitalism" and the economic democracy program of the ADGB. 

Hilferding, an Austrian by birth like Kautsky, came to the SPD under the 
latter's patronage. During the interwar period he replaced Kautsky as the SPD's 
premier theorist. In a series of works beginning with his 1910 Das Finanzkapital, 
Hilferding asserted that increasing business concentration, the growth of 
monopolies, deepening connections between industry and banks, and the 
dependence of the whole system on certain state policies meant that capitalism was 
shifting from the blind and chaotic laws of the free market to a more predictable, 
organized system of production.64 According to Hilferding this meant 


the fundamental replacement of the capitalist principle of free competition with 
the socialist principle of planned production....[This places before] our generation 
the task, with the help of the state...of transforming this capitalist led and 
organized economy into one led by a democratic state. From this it follows that 
the task placed before our generation can be nothing else but socialism.65 


Hilferding's theory of “organized capitalism" was perhaps the most important 
innovation in Marxist economic theory in the first third of the twentieth century; 
his updating of Marx's analysis of capitalist development influenced Lenin and 
Hobson among many others. Hilferding's brilliance as a theorist did not, however, 
translate well into the sphere of practical politics; in particular, he was not able to 
turn the theory of "organized capitalism" into a concrete economic strategy. One 
reason for this is that Hilferding could not abandon his attachment to Marxist 
economics and to the belief that economic forces and not political power were the 
ultimate arbiter of history. Consequently, when placed in a position of power (for 
example, during his tenure as finance minister in 1923 and 1928-1929) he tended to 
base his actions on the prescriptions of orthodox economic theory, relying in crises 
on the "self-regulating" powers of the capitalist system. Since both relied on 
ineluctable economic mechanisms and denigrated government intervention in the 
economy, orthodox Marxists, Hilferding once noted, were the last and best of the 
classical economists.66 

As was the case with the SPD, the ADGB (the main German trade union 
organization) recognized the need to replace socialization with a new economic 
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strategy in the post-revolutionary period. For example, in a speech at the ADGB's 
1925 congress union leader Fritz Tarnow declared: 


Each of us knows, on looking at the developments of the last years, that 
something has broken. An illusion has burst. That which we believed for 
decades...namely that on the day we wrested political power it would be child's 
play to realize the final goals of our movement, has not been fulfilled....It is 
already necessary to ask ourselves whether this situation must remain, whether 
we cannot introduce into our labor movement...an ideology in which the masses 

We need in the trade union movement not a sun in the 
firmament but rather a goal that can be realized on earth, the attainment of 
which we come closer to all the time so that everyone can see....That is the 
enormous recruiting power that lies in the idea, namely that we can reach step by 
step the final goal, the transformation of the economy and therewith of society in 
the day to day struggle.67 


In the late 1920's the ADGB put forth an economic democracy program calling for 
strengthening social policy, improved factory legislation, extension of the scope of 
works councils, and an increase the power of worker representatives over public 
organizations.68 This program was the single most important economic policy 
initiative to emerge from the German labor movement during the interwar years. 
One crucial flaw in the program, however, was that it was somewhat apolitical: it 
had little to say about how to make economic democracy politically viable, or how 
the structures of economic democracy would relate to the political system, even if by 
some unlikely chance the program did receive majority support. In the final 
analysis the unions were not in a position to add the necessary political dimension 
to their economic initiatives; for this they had to depend on the SPD. 

Partially as a result of the increasing economic crisis, by 1930 the push for 
economic democracy had faded into the background. When the Nazis first rode a 
protest vote into a national political prominence during the 1930 election 
(increasing their share of the vote from 2.6% in 1928 to 18.3%), the SPD's response 
was to support the conservative Catholic Heinrich Briining as Chancellor. Briining 
chopped away at the country's social welfare system, but even though the SPD 
attacked the unjustness of these policies, the only alternative it offered was shifting 
the burdens around and soaking the rich.69 
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Despite legitimate fears that the Nazis might come to power if Briining were 
to fall, and a desire to protect the SPD-led government in Prussia,70 as time passed 
many began to argue that toleration of the status-quo made little sense if the SPD 
had neither positive goals nor a political strategy.71 At the party's 1931 congress, for 
example, Fritz Tarnow gave a speech summing up the dilemmas emanating from 
the SPD's policies: 


Are we standing at the sickbed of capitalism not only as doctors who want to heal 
the patient but also as prospective heirs who can't wait for the end and would 
gladly help the process along with a little poision?....We are damned, I think, to 
be doctors who seriously want to cure, and yet we have to maintain the feeling 
that we are heirs who wish to receive the entire legacy of the capitalist system 
today rather than tomorrow. This double role, doctor and heir, is a damned 
difficult task.... 


Tarnow urged his colleagues to recognize that: 


it is not so much the patient that is causing us such trouble but rather the masses 
standing behind him....If we recognize this and find a medicine--even if we are 
not convinced that it will fully cure the patient--if it alleviates [his pain] than we 
should give the medicine and not be so concerned that we also in fact wish for 
the patient's demise.72 


In contrast to the SPD's inertia, the unions began arguing strongly for an 


economic course shift and activist job creation by 1931.73 A union economist 
named Wladimir Woytinsky74 joined with Tarnow and SPD parliamentarian Fritz 
Baade to propose a full-fledged Keynesian program, named the WTB plan after its 
authors’ initials.75 
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Woytinsky, in particular, undertook a one man propaganda campaign for the 
plan and his arguments closely mirrored those made by his "proto-Keynesian" 
Swedish colleagues. He argued that the time had come for Social Democrats to 
surrender their faith in historical development ("to stop lulling the masses with 
sozialistische Zukunftsmusik--socialist future music")76 and the "mystical powers 
of the market" and to recognize instead that improvement would depend on active 
intervention in the economy. Furthermore, he urged his colleagues to accept the 
fact that the WTB plan was perfectly consistent with the goals of Social Democracy. 
By using the levers of power to help improve the lives of the masses, by helping to 
tame the anarchy of the market, and by showing the way to a more organized and 
just economy, he noted, the WTB plan could finally provide the German labor 
movement with a concrete step on the way to a new economic and social order.77 

Joining Woytinsky's call for a course shift were a number of bourgeois 
economic activists, including some members of Briining's cabinet.78 Those 
favoring a Keynesian-type solution to the crisis were a minority of the economics 
profession, but they were by no means insignificant in either number or 
reputation.79 Like Woytinsky, many of these bourgeois reformers increasingly 
stressed the political importance of a course shift: 


If we succeed through work creation in bringing to a halt the wave of increasing 
unemployment and initiating a counter tendency, if [we] can reinstitute 
confidence among broad sectors of the population for the state, [when the people] 
understand that thousands of the unemployed can be given work, then the 
preconditions for the purification and stabilization of the political situation will 
be created.80 


Such arguments were also increasingly employed in union propaganda. For 
example, the newspaper of the German metal workers union warned: 
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Our people have been waiting for months for advice and direction...It is [getting] 
late....We must come forward with a work creation program, regardless of any 
scientific differences of opinion, otherwise the quacks (i.e. the Nazis) will find 
increasing support for their views. We can't wait until our theoreticians are 
united, the issue at hand must...be solved.81 


By 1932 the main German union confederation (ADGB) was prepared to 
mount a full scale campaign for the WTB plan. When it turned to the SPD for 
help, however, it found the party confused. Having earlier failed to develop a view 
of how the party could actively work within the existing capitalist system to achieve 
its goals, the party was in disarray and divided over how to respond to the unions’ 
call for a course shift. Different factions each put forth their own ideas for dealing 
with the crisis. On the right, some argued for work creation, but many of these 
"reformers" scorned the idea of deficit-financing. On the left, many argued that the 
time was ripe for a full-fledged "socialist" strategy.82 Amid this confusion, 
Hilferding emerged as the most important figure in the debate over economic 
policy. From 1931-1932 Hilferding and his followers employed ideological, 
economic, and political arguments in a campaign against the WTB plan.83 

Hilferding began his attacks by stressing that the WTB plan was "un-Marxist" 
and threatened the "very foundations of our program."84 As in the past, he claimed 
that the only solution to economic difficulties was to wait for the business cycle to 
run its course. In this view, an "offensive economic policy" had no place because 
the ultimate arbiter of developments was the "logic of capitalism."85 Hilferding's 
attachment to orthodox economics also led him to attack the program for (what he 
considered) its detrimental economic consequences, and in particular its inflationary 
potential. He remained convinced of the essential correctness of Briining's 
economic course and insisted that any attempt to intervene actively would backfire 
on the workers.86 Furthermore, he was convinced that if the SPD pushed Brining, 
his government would fall and be replaced by one even further to the right. 
Although Hilferding championed these views with all his power he privately 
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recognized that his position doomed the SPD to continued sterility. In a letter to 
Karl Kautsky he wrote: 


[Worst of all in this situation is that we can't say anything concrete to the people 
about how and by what means we would end the crisis. Capitalism has been 
shaken far beyond our expectations but...a socialist solution is not at hand and 
that makes the situation unbelievably difficult and allows the Communists and 
Nazis to continue to grow.87 


Thrown into disarray by the unexpected situation, and prepared by its 
previous traditions to accept Hilferding's arguments over Woytinsky's, the SPD 
decided not to support the WTB plan. Since the union leadership recognized that 
an open split in the labor movement could not be risked during this dangerous 
time, the ADGB decided to defer to the SPD's wishes.88 

While the German labor movement was dithering, the Nazis were 
positioning themselves as the champions of work-creation. In the months before 
the July 1932 elections the NSDAP put forth a wide-ranging work-creation program, 
while attacking Briining and the SPD for their part in prolonging the misery of the 
workers. In a speech to the Reichstag on 10 May 1932 Gregor Strasser asked: "We 
[should] tell the German people...that they are dying because of the management of 
the problem of creating employment?.....The state must never ask: Have you the 
money for it? For works' programs there is always money." (After hearing 
Strasser's speech Fritz Tarnow remarked: "This speech should have been delivered 
by one of us."89) During the campaign the NSDAP distributed 600,000 copies of its 
economic program, which was organized around the slogan that: "Our economy is 
not sick because there is a lack of production opportunities, but rather because the 
available production opportunities are not being put to use."90 
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It was at this point that the earlier inability of the SPD to deal with the needs 
of small farmers came back to haunt it. During the 1920's German farmers, like 
their Swedish counterparts, had piled up debts, and so by the early 1930's were 
among the most vocal critics of deflation and strongest proponents of 
protectionism.91 Although some within the SPD saw these demands as a fresh 
opportunity for a tactical outreach to farmers,92 traditional party antipathies once 
again blocked a course shift. 

Hitler, on the other hand, was not one to let an opportunity pass him by, and 
in 1930 the Nazis published their first detailed agricultural program. Having no 
where else to turn, even agricultural areas that had not traditionally shown much 
support for the radical right began to storm to the Nazis.93 This allowed Hitler to 
pull off in Germany the same trick as the SAP managed in Sweden, and the Nazis 
entered the 1932 elections not only as the party of work creation but also as the 
champion of all of Germany's "little people." 

These elections were a disaster for German democracy: for the first time since 
1912 the SPD lost its position as the largest party in parliament to the Nazis. During 
the turmoil of the following few months the "Keynesian" reformers made one last 
attempt to get the SPD to shift course. In the fall of 1932 a closed meeting of 40 SPD 
and 40 ADGB representatives took place in a room in the Reichstag. After Gerhard 
Colm, an independent economist, presented the unions' arguments for work 
creation and deficit spending, Hilferding responded: 


Colm and Woytinsky are questioning the very foundations of our 
program....Marx's theory of labor value. Our program rests on the conviction 
that labor, and labor alone, creates value....Depressions result from the anarchy of 
the capitalist system. Either they come to an end or they must lead to the 
collapse of this system. If Colm and Woytinsky think they can mitigate a 
depression by public works, they are merely showing that they are not Marxists. 


Woytinsky began his rebuttal as follows: 


91. Hertz-Eichenrode, Wirtschaftskrise, pp. 50-52; Hans Beyer, "Die Agrarkrise und das Ende der 
Weimarer Republik,” Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, Jg. 13, Heft 1, April 1965, 
and Tilman P. Koops, "Zielkonflikte der Agrar- und Wirtschaftspolitik in der Ara Briining,” in Hans 
Mommsen, Dietmar Petzina, and Bernd Weisbrod, eds., Industrielles System und Politisches 
Entwicklung in der Weimarer Republik (Diisseldorf: Athaneum Verlag, 1977). 

92. See for example, F. Baade, "Arbeiternot ist Bauerntod," Vorwarts, No. 160, 6 April 1932; Harri 
Bading, "Agrarpolitik und Arbeiterklasse,” Sozialistsiche Monatshefte, band 74, 1931, 2; and Wolfram 
Pyta, Gegen Hitler und fiir die Republik. Die Auseinandersetzun r deutschen Sozialdemokratie mi 
der NSDAP in der Weimarer Republik (Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag, 1989), pp. 395-405 and fn. 7, pp. 344- 
345 


93. See Werner Angress, "The Political Role of the Peasantry," Review of Politics, Vol. 21, No. 3, July 
59; Martin Broszat, Hitler and th Na f Weimar Germany (Berg: Lexington Spa, 1989), pp. 72-73; 
Harsch, German Social Democracy, pp. 140-141; and Jens Flemming, "Grofagarische Interessen und 
Landarbeiterbewegung. Uberlegungen zur Arbeiterpolitik des Bundes der Landwirte und des 
Reichslandbundes in der Anfangsphase der Weimarer Republik" in Mommsen, et al eds., Industrielles 
System. 


The flood of unemployment is rising, the people are at the end of their patience. 
The workers, holding us responsible for their misery, are deserting the party to 
join the Communists and Nazis. We are losing ground. There is no time to 
waste. Something must be done before it is too late. Our plan has nothing to do 
with any particular value theory. Any party can execute it. And it will be 
executed. The only question is whether we take the initiative or leave it to our 
enemies.94 


In the end, a belief that the party had to choose between traditional socialist 
thought and policies and the ideas of the "Keynesian" reformers, combined with the 
party's limited vision of economic and political possibilities was overwhelming. 
All of the SPD representatives at the meeting except Baade supported Hilferding, 
and once again the party rejected the WTB plan. Despite a significant decline in 
Nazi support in the fall of 1932, when the time came to form a new government at 
the beginning of 1933 there was only one place to turn. As the only force capable of 
forming a government and with no other party able to mount any real resistance, 
Hitler was named chancellor of Germany on 30 January 1933. While it would be 
ridiculous to try to reduce this outcome to a single factor, the SPD's failure to put 
forth a positive program for dealing with the Depression and the Nazis success in 
just this area was obviously crucial. Soon after becoming Chancellor Hitler 
instituted a large number of highly publicized work creation programs, and so, like 
the Swedish social democrats, gained credit with his people for the economic 
upswing of the mid-1930's, thus consolidating his popular support.95 


Explaining Responses to the Depression 


History rarely throws up situations where the influence of important 
independent variables can be analyzed in anything resembling isolation. This is 
true, as well, of course, for the differing responses of the Swedish and German 
Social Democrats to the Depression. It is striking nevertheless just how similar a 
position these parties faced with respect to the variables commonly thought to 
determine policy choices--and how dissimilar, in turn were the party's responses. 

Political scientists have offered two basic types of explanations for different 
responses to the Depression. The first comes from coalition theorists like Peter 
Gourevitch and Ronald Rogowski.96 This approach tries to explain the formation 
of political alliances during the early 1930's. In such analyses economic interest is 
the chief independent variable and influences outcomes by providing incentives for 
socioeconomic groups to form different political coalitions. In essence, coalition 


94. Woytinsky, Stormy Passage, p. 471. 

95. Analyses show that recovery in Germany began before any possible impact of Nazi policy. See R.J. 
Overy, The Nazi Economic Recovery (London: Macmillan Press, 1982), pp. 27-28, and C.W. Guillebaud, 
The Economic Recovery of Germany (London: Macmillan and Co., 1939). 

96. Peter Gourevitch, Politics in Hard Times: Comparative R n International Economi 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986); idem, “Breaking with Orthodoxy: The Politics of Economic 
Policy Responses to the Depression of the 1930's," International Organization, vol. 38, no. 1, Winter 
1984; Ronald Rogowski, Commerce and Coalitions: How Trade Affects Domestic Political Alignment 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989). 
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theories view the alliance choices of political actors as being severely constrained, if 
not determined, by their positions in the domestic or international political 
economy. 

The second explanation for different responses to the Depression comes from 
institutional theorists. This approach focuses on economic policy formation during 
the early 1930's. Margaret Weir and Theda Skocpol's important analysis of the early 
1930's argues, for example, that policy legacies, pseudo-corporatist structures, and the 
role of economists critically affected in order to explain the acceptance and rejection 
of Keynesian strategies.97 In essence, institutionalists view economic policy choices 
primarily as responses to an institutional environment. 

A close examination of the German and Swedish cases reveals that these 
approaches leave an important gap in our understanding of responses to the 
Depression. For example, it is clear that many different economically plausible 
coalitions were possible. The worker-farmer coalition in Sweden and the Nazis 
grouping of conservative, peasant and petty bourgeois interests did not emerge out 
of the logic of either economics or class structures.98 These were, instead, carefully 
assembled constructs, and testimonies to the ability of clever politicians to reshape 
traditional political patterns in times of crisis. In addition, workers and farmers in 
Germany, as in Sweden, shared the economic objectives of ending deflation and 
increasing domestic purchasing power in the early thirties. The failure of these 
groups to coalesce in Germany was not due primarily to divergent economic 
interests, but rather to a legacy of political animosity which remained essentially 
unaddressed throughout the interwar period. 

As for key institutional variables, both Germany and Sweden experimented 


with work-creation policies during the interwar years; both had important pseudo- 
corporatist structures;99 and both had economists calling for a Keynesian course 
shift in the early 1930's.100 Such similarities mean that these institutional factors 


97. Margaret Weir and Theda Skocpol, "State Structures and the Possibilities for ‘Keynesian’ 
Responses to the Great Depression in Sweden, Britain, and the United States" in Peter Evans, et al eds., 
Bringing the State Back In (NY: Cambridge University Press, 1987). See also Donald Winch, "Keynes, 
Keynesianism and State Intervention", in Peter Hall, ed., The Political Power of Economic Ideas 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989); C.G. Uhr, "Economists and policymaking 1930-1936: 
Sweden's experience," History of Political Economy, Vol. 9, No. 1, Spring 1977; and Nils Unga, 
ialdemokratin och Arbetsléshetsfragan (Stockholm: Archiv, 1976). 
98. On this point see David Schoenbaum, Hitler's Social Revolution (N.Y.: W.W. Norton, 1980). 
99. Although it may be true that the Swedish democracy which emerged after World War I inherited 
more "pseudo-corporatist” institutions than its German counterpart, these institutions by themselves 
could not ensure cross-class compromise and the smooth functioning of the democratic system. As noted 
above Germany, like Sweden, suffered through more than a decade of short-lived minority governments 
and continual policy stalemates in the years after World War I. Since pseudo-corporatist institutuions 
existed over many years, it is difficult to attribute to them the sudden shift in political and economic 
patterns which occurred in the early 1930's. 
100. While it is true that economists helped shape responses to the Depression in both countries, they 
could not make policy by themselves. They had to become integrated into a political force capable of 
turning such policies into an attractive political rallying cry. There were economists in Germany 
calling for a course shift; unlike their Swedish counterparts, however, they were ignored by the only 


force capable of turning Keynesianism into a major political shift to the advantage of democracy--the 
Social Democrats. 


simply cannot account for the different responses to the Depression by social 
democrats in each country. 

What previous treatments have slighted as an explanation for the responses 
of the German and Swedish Social Democrats to the Depression is the role played by 
ideas. In particular, the legacy of previous efforts to deal with the issues of cross- 
class outreach and economic reform heavily influenced the actions of the SPD and 
SAP in the early 1930's, leading each party to choose certain policy options over 
readily available alternatives, 

Changing a political appeal is difficult for any political party. The ideas 
associated with a party indicate to voters what kinds of policies it will pursue and 
what values it stands for. Contradicting or abandoning aspects of these ideas may 
therefore be regarded by the public as a loss of integrity or responsibility. In addition, 
no political party which wants to retain a core of committed activists or supporters 
can afford to change the nature of its appeal from election to election.101 It is 
important to remember that unlike most political parties today, as well as most of 
their contemporary competitors, the appeal of social democratic parties was 
explicitly ideological. These parties presented themselves as the carriers and 
representatives of an intellectual and moral tradition and pledged solidarity to an 
international movement based on adherence to a set of values and goals. For both 
supporters and opponents alike, social democracy was indelibly tied up with a 
particular set of ideas.102 Consequently, since the appeal of social democratic parties 
was directly tied up with the ideas they claimed adherence to, it would prove 
particularly problematic for them to abandon or contradict aspects of their programs 
once these were set in place. Yet after the democratization of their countries, both 
the German and Swedish social democrats had to help govern democratic capitalist 
regimes. They needed to work within the existing system while also moving their 
countries towards a more humane future. 

The version of social democracy that developed in the SAP prior to the 1930's 
allowed the party to do this without too much cognitive dissonance. Having long 
emphasized that reform work within the capitalist system could contribute to the 
future social democratic goal, the party worked throughout the 1920's to develop an 
economic strategy capable of helping Social Democrats control the capitalist system. 
When Wigforss and others proposed a "Keynesian" solution to the Depression the 


101. See here the classic analysis of ideology by Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy 
(N.Y.: Harper and Row, 1957), esp. chapters 7 and 8. 

102. Martin Shefter has argued that a party can employ two basic strategies to attract and maintain 
support: it can distribute material benefits or it can appeal to collective interest. He hypothesizes that 
one important predictor of the course chosen is whether or not parties have access to political spoils: 
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collective interest in order to attract and maintain support. This analysis has interesting implications 
for the sutdy of social democratic parties. The exclusionary nature of most European political systems 
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government, and hence from the ability to offer "spoils" to their supporters. Perhaps this served to 
reinforce the tendency of these parties to appeal to collective interest and opposition to the existing 
regime as a way of attracting voters. Martin Shefter, "Party and patronage: Germany, England and 
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party was able to recognize the possibilities for democratic control of capitalism 
inherent in this new economic strategy. Similarly, having long adhered to a 
relatively mild view of the class struggle, the party had worked with left liberals and 
developed an agricultural program in the period before the First World War. This 
facilitated the formation and acceptance of Hansson's folkhemmet strategy during 
the 1920's and enabled the SAP to make the final transition from a worker's to a 
people's party without having to make a large break with the past. This, in turn, 
was crucial in helping the SAP cement an alliance with Swedish peasants--the 
necessary prerequisite for the passing of its innovative economic program in 1933. 

The version of social democracy which developed within the SPD, on the 
other hand, hindered the party's ability to adapt to the challenges it faced during the 
interwar period. Because the SPD had never really integrated its practical reform 
efforts with its long-term goals, the party had great difficulty during the 1920's 
developing a strategy for working within the capitalist system to achieve social 
democracy. When Woytinsky and others proposed a Keynesian-type solution to the 
crisis, therefore, the party was divided over how to respond. For some like 
Hilferding, continued adherence to orthodox Marxism ruled out trying to save and 
perhaps even improve the capitalist system; others, having never really considered 
the possibility of using the democratic system to control economic development, 
found Keynesianism simply too large of a break with the past to be assimilated on 
such short notice. Similarly, because it long clung to a relatively strident view of the 
class struggle, the SPD found it difficult to reach out explicitly to non-proletarian 
groups. Before the First World War the party could bring itself neither to cooperate 
with left liberals nor to formulate an agricultural program. Attempts by a few 
activists to move the party beyond its traditional proletarian base and towards a 
people's party strategy in the 1920's and early 1930's ran up against many of the 
party's long-held principles, and so got nowhere. This inability to reach out to other 
groups, especially peasants, helped doom any hopes for a radical course shift on the 
part of the SPD during the final years of the Weimar Republic. 

Nils Karleby captured this difference between the parties at the time, taking 
pride in the SAP's theoretical and political traditions: 


[The SPD presents itself] as the true administrator of [Marx's] heritage. Not on a 
single point has this party been able to create something independent, not on a 
single point has this party been able to more than uncritically take up (and as a 
rule, in the process coarsen the content of) the Master's word. Those who have 
had to confront practical tasks and have tried to find guidelines for action within 
[the SPD] have been terribly disappointed....[If, on the other hand, one studied the 
SAP's] practical work and intellectual life, one would come to the conclusion 
that this party...was fundamentally superior to the German both in questions of 
theoretical clarity and independence and in questions of practical capabilities.103 


103. Karleby, Socialism infér verkligheten, p. VII. 
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What even he could not have foreseen, however, was the extent to which these two 
parties’ ideas, and the decisions they shaped, would help redraw the political map of 
Europe in the twentieth century. 
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November 3, 1979, Greensboro, North Carolina: 


A group of radical activists, half of them black, half 
white, gathered to demonstrate against the Ku Klux Klan. 
Suddenly a caravan of Klan and Nazis drove into their midst and 


opened fire. Eighty-eight seconds later, five demonstrators lay 
dead. 


I was there. Those killed were close friends of mine. 
Based on in-depth interviews of 50 surviving demonstrators, 
I wrote my dissertation (Ph.D., Political Science, C.U.N.Y., 


1994). Currently I am writing a book called Bearing Witness: The 
xr Viv 


Who were these demonstrators? Why were they protesting that 
day? As youth they had joined the Civil Rights Movement and the 
Anti-War Movement of the late sixties and early seventies. While 
leftist politics ebbed across the nation in the mid 1970s, they 
became more radical, defining their politics as communist, and 
joining a multi-racial group called the Communist Workers Party. 


My dissertation and book grapple with the questions: Why 
does a person become a radical activist, focusing his or her life 
on trying to change society? How do families, peers, and 
schools interact to affect one's political commitments? And 
especially, how did the Civil Rights and other social movements 
of the 1960s-70s influence these individuals? What did the 
Greensboro Massacre do to their lives? Where are the survivors 
today, and how have their politics changed in coping with 
conservative times, raising children and growing older? 


This paper focuses specifically on the influence of race in 
the political socialization, comparing the political learning 
process between black and white respondents. 


Theoretical Framework: Race, the Civil Rights Movement, and 
Political Socialization 


Political socialization is the development of an 
individual's political views and behaviors; it is an interactive 
process between a person and her/his environment. 


= 
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Little political socialization research in the US has 
focused on the influence of race on political learning (Morris, 
1989). Using the example of the civil rights movement, Morris 
emphasizes the tremendous impact that changes in the political 
environment can have on people's behavior. Before the 1960s, 
African Americans in the South faced the legal barriers of 
segregation and the illegal terror of the Ku Klux Klan. Blacks 
feared any involvement in politics, and as a result, in 1950, 
fewer than 20% were even registered to vote in the South. The 
civil rights era brought an abrupt end to this passivity, because 
there were suddenly new opportunities for political expression. 


Perhaps the greatest sudden change in political behavior 
came with the birth of the sit-in movement. On February 1, 1960, 
in Greensboro, N.C., four black college students sat down 
Woolworth's lunch counter and ordered a cup of coffee. This 
simple act boldly defied the entrenched system of segregation. 
When the waitress, dictated by southern custom, refused to serve 
them, the well-dressed young men continued to sit until the store 
closed. They returned the next day, and the next, each time 
accompanied by more students: 


Thus began the "sit-ins", a movement that was to 
plunge the South into turmoil for many months and 
revolutionize the pace and tactics of the Negro civil 
rights activities in the U.S. from that day forward. 
(Matthews and Prothro, 1966, p. 407) 


Similar protests spread like wild-fire among African- 
American youth in the South. With-in a year and a half, there 
had been demonstrations reported in over 100 cities and towns, 
involving more than 70,000 blacks and their white supporters. 
(Matthews and Prothro, p. 408) 


In 1962, Matthews and Prothro conducted a comprehensive 
study on the changing political participation of blacks in the 
South. They interviewed a representative cross-section of black 
college students from the South randomly selecting 340 students 
from 11 black universities (the only institutions of higher 
education that admitted large numbers of blacks at that time). 
The degree of participation of the African-American students was 
stunning: Eighty-five percent of the students interviewed 
approved of the sit-ins, and one in four had participated in them 
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(pp. 13-15). They were radically breaking from the political 
legacy of their parents. Matthews and Prothro found that the 
young women participated at rates nearly equal to the young men. 
This was in sharp contrast to the older generation they 
interviewed at the same time (pp. 416-17). 


The southern youth inspired many, including their white 
counterparts in other parts of the nation. During the 60s, 
Flacks studied the "increasingly self-conscious student movement" 
which "began primarily as a response to the efforts by southern 
Negro students to break the barriers of legal segregation in 
public accommodations." He noted that hundreds of northern white 
students participated in the civil rights movement, and that the 
scope of their concerns expanded to include such issues as the 
arms race, Civil liberties, poverty, educational issues, and the 
war in Vietnam (Flacks, 1967, p. 53). 


The studies of young protesters, conducted in the 1960-70s, 
found many similarities between the young black protesters in the 
South and the young whites in the North, but also some 
differences. In both regions of the country, activism was a 
generational issues, and in both cases the youth were responding 
to events taking place around them. The two groups differed in 
family economic status, with the northern whites considerably 
better off compared to the southern blacks. And there was a 
difference in issues that were the objects of protest. In all 
regions of the country protests involved a wide range of issues. 
In the South, issues of race predominated, while in other 
regions, the anti-war protest played a bigger role (Matthews and 
Prothro, 1966; Flacks, 1967; Kenniston, 1968). 


The civil rights movement influenced the political learning 
of African-American beyond those protesting. Abramson (1977) 
compared the responses of black and white children in 38 major 
socialization studies. These were research projects that studied 
black along with white children, but in most cases did not 
compare the results along racial lines. Abramson focused on 
political efficacy, the belief that one can influence the 
political system, and political trust in the government. He 
found that black children generally felt less politically 
powerful and less likely to trust political leaders, and 
theorized that black children were "responding to political 
realities" (Abramson, 1977, p. 76). 
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n found black children quite sensitive to 
had stronger feelings of trust toward 

federal political leaders than state leaders, which correlated 
with the more progressive role of the federal government in 
supporting civil rights at that time. State governments in the 
South were bastions of segregation. Studies conducted before 
1967 revealed higher levels of political trust than studies done 
later. During the summer of 1967 ghetto riots broke out in 
several cities, and more rioting occurred the following year 
after the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Interestingly, political efficacy remained more stable before and 
after 1967, continuing to be lower for blacks compared to whites. 
(Abramson, 1977) 


While the large scale socialization projects surveyed black 
as well as white subjects, the in-depth studies focused on whites 
far more often than blacks. The studies on blacks tended to be 
Surveys rather than in-depth interviews. For example, Orum 
analyzed data collected on over 3000 black college students in 
black colleges in 1964, finding that men were more active than 
women, and that individuals from stable families tended to be 
more active (Orum, 1972). Fenwich compared white and black 
college students, finding the black respondents were more liberal 
than the whites, with less variance within the group. (Fenwich, 
1978). However, the in-depth studies of activists, such as those 
of Flacks and Kenniston, that focused on interactions between 
activists and their families are limited to white middle-class, 
mostly men, outside the South. 


This project, in contrast, looks in-depth at the political 
socialization process of 50 individuals who became radical 
activists in the South. While the sample is unusual, it provides 
basis for examining the process of political learning in both 
white and black activists. 
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Methodology: Comparing Political Learning in Black and White 
Activists 


I conducted in depth, semi-structured interviews with 50 
people, half white, half black, who were participating in the 
demonstration in November, 1979, when the Klan and Nazis 
attacked. My dissertation traces the political learning process 
of these individuals, noting the influences of the social 
movements on their development, among other factors such as 
family political traditions, race, class, gender, and age. 


To compare the political socialization experiences of black 
and white respondents in this paper, I use the methodology of 
"Matched pairs." The reasons are that the sample is small, and 
the birth dates of the 50 individuals stretch from 1920 to 1973, 
encompassing three generations. The richness of the material is 
in the detailed experience of each individual, revealed in the 
in-depth interview. 


The study of black versus white socialization in the 
following pages is based on analyzing three sets of matched 
pairs, each pair from a different generation. The first pair 


include the oldest white respondent and the oldest surviving 
black respondent, who were both born in the 1920s. When the civil 
rights movement hit in the 1960s, they were both adults with 
teenage children of their own. Now in their 70s, they are part 
of what some call the "depression generation," because of the 
tremendous impact of the Great Depression in the 1930s on those 
who were young at that time. 


The second matched pair are females born in the 1940s, one 
black, one white. They are part of the "protest generation, " 
born at the beginning of "baby boom." These two individuals were 
chosen because, they share many demographic characteristics. 

They were born in the rural South in the 1940s to families in the 
low end of the social-economic structure. Both were the first 
generation of their families to go to college. They each got 
married, had children, got divorced, and are now middle-aged, and 
Still political activists. 


The third pair are the youngest white respondent (born in 
1968) and the youngest black respondent (born in 1973). Now in 
their twenties, they are part of what is popularly referred to as 
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"generation 


All six of these individuals were part of the demonstration 
on November 3, 1979, when it was attacked by Klan and Nazis. But 
they arrived at that point in their lives by very different 
routes. All six still live in North Carolina. 


Matching respondents allows us to explore the issue of race 
in these respondents: Is race a major factor in the political 
socialization of these individuals? Does political learning 
based on race change over the different generations? 


The basic demographics of these six respondents are 
summarized below, along with fictious names given to them for the 
purposes of this paper. 


Six Respondents in Three Matched Pairs 


Depression generation: 
i "Bernard" black male, born in 1920, raised in 
rural South Carolina, parents sharecroppers. 
"Janet" white female, born in 192 , raised in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, parents were public school 
teachers. 


Protest generation: 

3. "Yolanda" black female, born in 1943, raised in 
rural South Carolina in 1943, parents 
sharecroppers. 

"Jeannette" white female, born 1946, raised in 
rural Alabama, parents factory workers. 


Generation X: 

5. "Tasha" black female, born in 1973, raised in 
Greensboro, N.C., mother is "Yolanda," who has a 
college education. 

"Albert" white male, born in 1968, raised in 
Greensboro, N.C., mother is a Ph.D. 


Note: in the dissertation they are respondents 
2,3,11,17,48, and 50. 
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In the following pages, the political socialization process 
for each of these six individuals is summarized. 


Two Radical Activists from the Depression Generation: 


Born in the 1920s, "Bernard" and "Janet" grew up under 
segregation. Both discussed race and poverty as central to their 
political development, but as the pages below illustrate, they 
learned about these factors from different positions in the 
social structure. 


"Bernard": Growing up Poor and Black in the 1920-30s 


Bernard was born in rural South Carolina, and in his 
interview, he graphically described his childhood in a soft 
southern drawl: 


In the South for uneducated colored peoples, it was 
rough. My daddy, he didn't have no education. My mother, 
she didn't have none. On the farm we was getting about $10 
a month; five children, my daddy and mama, fed off of $10 a 
month. 


On top of the sheer struggle to eat, Bernard's family faced 
white terror. He explained: "It's a lot of things that happens 
in the South; Ku Klux Klan going into people's houses, dragging 
them out, beating them, hanging them. All this happening when I 
was small." 


He saw a man he knew hung by his neck from a tree; but the 
fury of the whites was not satiated. They shot at the doomed 
man, until nothing was left but the rope. Living in a tiny rural 
community, Bernard knew everyone -- the killers, as well as those 
who were murdered. 


As a child, a feeling grew within Bernard that was even 
stronger than fear: it was humiliation. Fear can make a person 
do almost anything, and Bernard did not like the way the white 
men could humiliate blacks. "Naturally, being a kid," Bernard 
stated, "I was searching myself, ‘Is this the way its gotta be?'" 


From his vantage point as a teenager in the 1930s, it 
appeared that the terror in the rural South would continue. 
So he grappled with how he would cope, and determined that above 
all he would not be humiliated. "I said to myself, ‘it won't 
happen to me. Nobody will ever do to me the way I don't want 
them to do. They will have to kill me first." 


He decided to learn how to protect himself. He met a 
professional gunman: "I asked him to learn me what he knew. We 
got to be friends, and he learned me all about a gun, so I could 
protect myself." 


When the Klan marched through town, Bernard was glad he was 
a gunman. He recounts what happened: 


As time passed, I run into different problems that I 
did have to solve with the gun. If it hadn't been for the 
gun, somebody would have had me. 

I believe it was in 1940 or '41, the Ku Klux Klan was 
going to parade through town. The police came down about 
sundown and told everybody they had to leave, get off the 
street, go home. Everybody did, they thought, anyway. 

But I had something I had to do. My brother was 
working there on Main Street, and he fell asleep there after 
his hours was over. The police had failed to wake him up. 

The Klan had cars up and down the whole side of the 
street, even in front of where my brother was working. We 
had to get him out. What I done was I parked my car in the 
middle of the street, making us part of the line of Klan 
cars. I called my brother, said 'come on let's go.' 

He said ‘all right, we'll be there.' But I knew he 
Still wasn't coming, he was scared. I stood there just 
about 10 minutes, waiting for my brother to come out. My 
brothers was in my car, I was the only one that got out. 

My brothers knew that if all of them Klans got a shot, 
I was a goner. But if only one or two had got out of their 
cars, I could have kilt the ones that got out, one by one. 

I know one thing, I had to get my brother out of that mess. 
I didn't know what the consequences was going to be. 

And he got out, and we got out. Because they knowed me, 
knowed I could use a gun, and I knowed them. 

So we went on to the house. But there was a bunch of 
us that didn't go home. The police and Klan thought 


everybody had gone home but these guys didn't go home. What 
we done, we got sticks, rocks, and some had guns. When the 
Klan started coming down the street, we attacked them. They 
run. Police were there, but they ain't got but two police 
men and they were walking at the front. We were at the 
rear. 

There was a whole lot of us, almost as many as they 
were. And I guarantee you that next morning the street was 
just littered --you couldn't take a truck down it. After 
that the Klan didn't come and march no more. 

No they didn't come back. But they got their revenge. 
The white man who owned half the town, including the mill 
where a lot of us worked, on Monday morning, walked through 
the mill and fired everyone. 

I started my own business. First one thing and then 
another. I wanted to be on my own, and I was able to do it. 
I made money. I was able to survive. ? 


Despite the success of the anti-Klan action, the blacks who 
participated faced retribution. Everyone suspected of 
involvement was fired from the local mill. Such collective 
protests were few and far between. Overall, African-Americans 
fended for themselves as best they could as the nation turned a 
blind eye to their plight. 


In 1950, Bernard stated that he "gave it all up," moved to 
Greensboro, hoping to escape the terror of the rural south. He 
joined the NAACP (National Association of Colored People). 


Another example of the role of guns in race 
relations in the rural South is expressed by a lawyer who 
worked in McIntosh County, Georgia: 

"I came to realize... during my years in south 
Georgia, that one of the principal reasons for relative 
peace between the races was that both were equally armed and 
each side knew it. Particularly the whites knew that the 
blacks all had guns; they all had shotguns and handguns. 
They carried them around with them in their cars, and their 
homes were all armed. You really had here a condition of 
deterrence that prevailed." (Greene, 1991, p. 202) 


| 
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Within a few years, he got married, had a daughter, and worked in 
a variety of factories. 


In the 1977s, he met Bill Sampson, a young white communist, 
who condemned the U.S. political system. Bernard agreed, and 
they became close friends, and worked together to strengthen the 
trade union in their the textile mill where they worked. It was 
through this involvement that Bernard became part of the 
demonstration against the Ku Klux Klan in Greensboro, 1979, where 
Bill Sampson was killed. 


"Janet": Becoming an Activist in Middle-Age 


The oldest white respondent grew up in the 1930s in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the border of the South. Her family was 
white and middle-class, and her parents taught her the injustice 
of racial prejudice. She explained: 


My mother and dad were both teachers, and they worked 
in downtown junior high schools, and a large proportion of 
their students were black. They cared about these kids; to 
them these kids were important. They would bring them home, 
give them jobs to help them earn money. They would have 
meals with us. 

It was never discussed, but it was always understood, 
that you did not discriminate. You were concerned about 
those in need, and you did what you could about it. In the 
30's, during the Depression, the standard occurrence was 
having somebody come to the back door asking for food. At 
my home, they were never turned away. 


In the 1940s, after the war ended, Janet left college to get 
married. The young couple moved to North Carolina, and Janet had 
six children in rapid succession. When the civil rights movement 
hit in the 1960s, Janet was overwhelmed with child rearing. 

Still she wanted to participate, but her husband would not hear 
of it. Recalling her mother's strong example, Janet felt that 
she too could be a good mother and an activist as well. 


Finally in the 1970s, with her children grown, she disobeyed 
her husband's wishes, and became deeply involved in anti-war and 
anti-poverty work. Her views moved steadily leftward, as she 
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became more and more disillusioned with the U.S. political 
system. As the war ended in 1973, she wanted to continue her 
activism. By this time her oldest daughter was a full-time 
organizer, and when her daughter became involved with the CWP, 
Janet did too. Janet felt that the black and white radicals in 
this group were continuing the work begun during the civil rights 


movement. In this way, Janet ended up demonstrating against the 
Klan in 1979. 


Bernard and Janet are unusual members of their generation. 
Both have lived in the South during the same epoch; neither was 
active during the 1960s, and both became more involved in the 
1970s when they were middle-aged. But their political histories 
contrast sharply, and the most significant factor appears to be 
race. Bernard from early childhood faced the terror of the Klan, 
his family could do little to protect him or his siblings. He 
was remarkable because he was willing to lose his life to stand 
against the Klan. 


Janet, in contrast, learned about politics and injustice 
through her parents' gentle teaching. Until her middle years, 
she lived a conventional lifestyle, but then overcame big 


obstacles to become a dedicated activist. Bernard started out 
thoroughly disgusted with the power arrangement in the US, 
whereas Janet evolved slowly as a leftist. Race, combined with 
class, defined their position in the social structure, clearly a 
Significant issue in their differing political development. 


Two Young Women Come of Age in the Protest Generation: 


"Yolanda" and "Jeanette" were both born in the 1940s to 
parents on the low end of the social structure. Both were bright 
and ambitious, becoming the first in their families to get 
college degrees. During the 1960s, both became involved in the 
protest movements, and both participated in the demonstration in 
1979, and suffered greatly. Jeannette's former boyfriend was 
killed. Yolanda was arrested at the demonstration. Both faced 
difficulties keeping jobs after the massacre. They are also 
Similar because both were in marriages that failed, and they 
struggled as single-mothers to raise their children. Today, 
despite many difficulties, both are still political activists. 
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Despite all these similarities, landa and Jeanette have 
dramatically different political histories. They grew up on 
opposite sides of the racial divide: Yolanda was the victim of 
Klan terror, while Jeanette was the daughter of a Klansman. 


"Jeanette": Daughter of a Klansman 


In 1946, Jeannette came into this world in rural southern 
Alabama. In an interview in 1990, she told me, "my father was in 
the Ku Klux Klan. He was very bigoted. He was in the John Birch 
Society, and was the Chaplain for the Klan." 


She described her earliest political memory: 


I was about eight. I remember my mother told me she 
wanted to show me something. I can see the picture in my 
mind of her taking me to this hall closet in our house and 
pulling out this Klan robe. I remember being shocked. I 
don't remember having the sensibility to be offended... 


I just was shocked. I can't remember what I thought about 
it. 


Jeanette went on to describe the social context of her 
childhood, her complex relationship with father that included 
feelings of love and a gradual realization of his bigotry: 


I grew up in a very very profoundly religious 
community. The church I grew up in was like a family. It 
was a very tiny Protestant denomination, centered in a tiny 
rural community in South Alabama, so everyone was cousins. 
It was a very nurturing... 

It was a great place to grow up as a kid. Very family, 
very tight, very close, very country and Southern. There 
was nothing socially progressive about it. I don't remember 
any context of the outside world... 

I consider that real roots for me for any desire to do 
anything useful. The real basic Christian message, if 
people hear it, is very caring and loving, and I think I 
grew up with that. 

My father was in the Klan, and it may be that some of 
my early interest in doing something else, may have been a 
reaction to him. We were alike in many ways. I think I was 
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his favorite, because I was intellectually curious, and more 
than my two older sisters. 

I did well in school, and was the darling of the little 
tiny town I grew up in. It was my great desire to excel and 
do something big -- and it was my ticket out of town. 

When I was 16 I left to go to college, pretty much on 
my Own. No one in my family had ever done that before. I 
remember starting to conflict with my father about when I 
went to college. I didn't like the stuff he talked about, 
he was very bigoted. 

There was a point where I realized what he was doing 
was very racist. But was racist in a real psychologically 
understandable Southern way. I think it was the way he 
dealt with his own miserable non-nurturing childhood... 

He was very loving, and would bring people home off the 
street, hitchhikers -- everybody, black or white. He was 
one of those curious Southern paradoxes, that I think is 
fairly well studied and described, because he was a kind 
person one-on-one to either black people or white people. 

He would give you the shirt off his back. He never lectured 
that you should do that, but that is the way he lived. He 
drove my mother crazy. But in a group process, he projected 


his unhappiness on black people, the logical people you did 
that to in the 1940s or 50s, as a southern man. 


It took Jeannette many years to sort out her own political 
feelings about what was right and wrong. Meanwhile the civil 
rights movement swept through the South: 


I was actually there when George Wallace stood in the 
doorway, and I remember watching him stand in the door. 

But I don't remember having any feelings about it. It 
astounds me looking back. I was disconnected; I don't 
remember thinking, "this is really terrible." I was very 
buried in being a good student... 

I had no involvement in the Civil Rights Movement. I 
don't remember it happening. I don't know where I was. It 
all passed me by. Vietnam passed me by. I have no 
memories. 


But in the late 1960s, Jeanette suddenly perceived the 
protest movements as an alternative that would enrich her life: 
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friend from the youth services corps, and 
the world for me. She was directing a 
, program. She was a decade ahead of me in social 
C usness. It was like a big crack. I had my first 
drink, and heard jazz for the first time, and ideas... She 
just opened me up radically -- that there was a world 
outside of what I had always’ known. 
A lot of stuff opened up. The world began to 100k 
different... 
Then I went to New York. That was another big "a-hah." 
In New York I went to the Health PAC office (radicals in the 
health care field), and interviewed for a job there. They 
thought this was so funny -- a woman doctor from Alabama! 


Jeannette got a job and an apartment. She loved the City: 
"T used to run down the streets in New York, so high on life -- I 
couldn't get enough of it." She had joined the movement, become 
an activist, and continues to be one until this day. 


"Yolanda": Joining the Movement, Breaking from a Fearful 
Childhood 


Worry pervaded Yolanda's family's home. Like most African- 
American farmers, did not own their own land but were 
sharecroppers, farming land they rented, and trying to grow 
enough crops to pay the landlord and feed their families. 


Born in 1943, in rural South Carolina, Yolanda was one of 10 
children. Her family simply tried to survive. Her mother taught 
her children not to oppose anything a white person did, 
regardless of how they felt. As well as farming their rented 
plots, blacks would hire themselves out as field hands to white 
tobacco farmers. The next county over was known for being cruel 
to blacks. Sometimes people would return from a day at work, not 
paid, but grateful to be alive. Sometimes people would go to 
work there and never return, dead or alive. The bereaved families 
would never know what had happened, and were afraid to ask too 
many questions. They feared they, too, might disappear. 


Terror pervaded the lives of the sharecroppers. One 


incident stood out above all others in Yolanda's childhood. When 
she was about 9 years old, white men trapped her neighbor in a 
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barn, setting the structure on fire. The black man's "crime" was 
dating a white girl. Yolanda's family and their neighbors 
watched in horror, as the white men stopped anyone from saving 
the man in the barn. 


"I could hear the man in the burning barn holler," Yolanda 
stated, “and screaming went on in my nightmares for a long time." 


After the man burned to death, the sheriff appeared on the 
scene. He told the terrorized sharecroppers that the murder was 
"the people's business" not his. "The people" were white. Black 
lives were expendable, not "the business" of the sheriff. This 
reflected the southern legal tradition at that time: the law was 
there to protect whites and their property. If a black was 
suspected of murdering a white, a lynching was in order. But if 
it was the other way around, "the law" would ignore the incident. 


How does one cope with such a situation? Yolanda felt 
hatred, but also fear. Anger had to come out someway or other. 
"There were times, motivated by that incident," she stated, "when 
we would fight white kids every day when they would cross our 
paths coming home from segregated school." The fights between 
white and black children became such a problem that the school 
administrators had to change the school hours, making the black 
kids stay in school longer, so that the white kids could walk 
home safely. 


Not all whites were bad, Yolanda knew. A white family lived 
near them who were also sharecropping, facing many of the same 
problems as her family. 


But the power structure was white, and the sharecroppers 
were at their mercy. It made Yolanda furious, but through her 
childhood, her anger was held in check by fear. Her mother 
preached getting along at any price. She feared any activism on 
the part of her children -- feared they would "disappear." 
Yolanda carried her mother's fear with her. 


Yolanda was bright and ambitious. With her parents support, 
she finished high school, and, in 1961, she headed for college at 


N.C. Agricultural and Technical College, located in Greensboro. 


Yolanda arrived in Greensboro the year following the famous 
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lunch counter. Students were still 
all forms of segregation and discrimination. 
She described how a proposal for a protest march stimulated 
intense debate among the students about whether or not to 
participate. Breaking with her fearful childhood, she argued for 
joining the demonstration, and ended up marching in the front. 


"Marching," she recalled, "gave us a taste of freedom, that 
we could do some things." It enabled her to overcome her own 
fear and the forced passivity of her childhood. And ever since, 
Yolanda has been involved in any way she could in the cause of 
freedom. 


Yolanda and Jeanette began life on opposites of the racial 
barricades: one the victim of Klan violence, the other the 
daughter of a Klansman. The social movements changed the lives 
of each of them. Yolanda joined in 1961, defiantly marching 
against segregation and breaking with her family's fear. 
Jeannette took longer to break with her father's legacy, but 
when she joined the movement in the late 1960s, she, like 
Yolanda, joined for life. 


The Youngest Victims of the Greensboro Massacre 


They were small children on November, 1979, attending a 
demonstration with their parents. They saw the Klan and Nazi 
caravan drive up, and ran for cover. In interviews more than a 
decade later, they described symptoms of trauma, such as night 
mares, depression, and fear of loud noises, that have been 
studied in children who have witness violence in the 
community. (Simpson, 1992) 


"Albert," born in 1968, and "Tosha," born in 1973, are 
respectively, the youngest white and youngest black respondent. 
They both grew up in Greensboro, N.C., and have known each other 
for almost their entire lives. They both are graduates of 
Greensboro's public school system, and have attended college 
there as well (Albert is a college graduate). How has the 
Greensboro massacre affected them over the years? Are they 
carrying on the political views and activism of their parents? 
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Despite their common upbringing, are there racial experiences 
that affect their political socialization? 


"Albert": Carrying on the Tradition 


Albert was 11 when his stepfather, Jim Waller, was killed in 
1979. Jim had gone out of his way to befriend his shy stepson, 
and Albert was just beginning to trust Jim, when suddenly Jim was 
gone forever. Albert thinks that has made him hesitate to trust 
others even a decade later. 


Albert's memory of the day of the massacre is "big blur," 
but he did remember the difficulty of the following years: 


For the next year, my cleanliness and my hygiene were 
terrible. I barely passed my subjects in school. It took 
me a long time to realize that I was in a state of shock, or 
whatever it was. 

For a long time, I didn't want to watch TV. I couldn't 
figure it out, what in the world was wrong with me? I'm 
twelve years old and didn't watch TV -- am I sick? Ma was 


having the same thing with her recorder playing. She said 
that it was a pleasure thing, we both felt guilty for having 
pleasure. For her it was recorder, for me it was TV. 


Years later, as a college student, Albert became an 
activist, because he wanted to carry on the tradition of his 
stepfather. He explained: 


A big thing for me is communication. Clear 
communication can prevent or solve so many problems, and 
miscommunication can start so many problems. In rape 
awareness, one of the issues I am involved in, we talk about 
stereotyping and conditioning. What is communicated so 
often is stereotypes. I want to help unravel that, and get 
people thinking in different ways, and offer alternatives. 


"Tosha": Face Down on the Ground 


The youngest respondent, Tosha, was only 6 at the time of 
the massacre. Her mother is Yolanda, discussed earlier in this 
paper. Even though she was only six years old, Tosha clearly 
remembers three of the five people who were killed. They were 
friends of hers, and she mourns their deaths. She also remembers 
the difficult days following the massacre: 


I remember not going to school for a very long time. 
My brother and I would play outside. I remember some guys 
in a car rode by. They could have been in the Klan or just 
could have been teenagers playing. They had one of those 
smoke bombs, like the kind you sell ina fire cracker store, 
and they lit it and threw it at us! It was harmless, but my 
Mom said, "I don't want you all to be separated from me." 

So we didn't go to school for a very long time. I 

remember having to go back and I didn't know what was going 
on in school. 


Tosha fondly remembers being a "child of the movement," and 
misses the intense activity of those days: 


After that there were no more marches it seemed like to 
me. Everything had died down. Even today, I was thinking, 
did those people die for nothing? There used to be 
meetings all the time. I used to enjoy going to those with 
my Mom. But there is nothing no more. To me it seems like 
they died for nothing. If I had died that way I wouldn't 
want no one to stop, but to keep fighting for some justice. 


Injustice still exists, and she has seen some of it first 
Tosha explained: 


We were riding around one night, we had loud music, but 
that should be normal! Everyone was having a good time. We 
were in my friends car, a really nice car, a Mercedes Benz, 
1990 Mercedes, and we were black kids riding around in it. 
We were at a stop sign, and there were some cops, an older 
cop and a rookie. We rode past, and we waved -- maybe we 
shouldn't have done that, but we waved. 

The cop followed us for a while, and then he pulled us 
over, and got everybody out of the car. I thought, "what in 
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the world." 

I thought, "oh my God, my Mom's going to kill me." 

Then I thought, "we haven't done anything." 

The cop said, "everybody get out." He was going 
through the car. He said "get down." And the rookie cop 
was pushing us down. 

I don't know, it was kind of sad at first. We was on 
the ground. And they didn't find anything because there was 
nothing there, period. No alcohol, no bottles. We were 
face down on the ground for the longest time. 

Then they said, "well you'all can go." That was basically 
it. But we didn't do anything to be face down on the 
ground. 


What did Tosha learn from this experience? "That there are 
crooked cops," she said: 


And you can be thrown in jail for stuff that you didn't 
do. They say ‘it was drug related,' or 'she gave me some 
kind of harassment,' but then they just throw you in jail 
because they can. And it is covered up... 


At this point in her life, Tosha is not an activist. She 
May never be one. Right now she is busy with great events in her 
life: last year she got married, and this summer she became the 
mother of a healthy baby boy. 


Tosha and Albert both feel that they benefit from being the 
children of activists. They also each carry the wounds of 
trauma witnessed at a tender age, and the loss of loved ones. In 
many ways their lives in terms of political experience are 
extraordinarily similar. But race still plays a role in their 
experiences. It is less likely that cops would have stopped 
Albert and his friends driving around in a fancy car. 


Summary 


In each of these individuals, race has played a major role 
in their political learning. There are substantial differences 
in the lives of black versus white respondents. And the 
experience of race has changed over the generations. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Can transboundary freshwater resources be managed in a more sustainable way, 
and if so how? Natural scientists and international lawyers often seem to know 
the answer, as the significant body of literature on river management in these 
disciplines indicates. Their advice, however, obviously remains unheard in many 
cases, for global freshwater resources are under growing stress as we approach 
the 21st century. This development suggests that effective management of 
transboundary freshwater resources is not merely a legal, technological, or 
financial problem, it may primarily be a political one; that is, a problem of 
designing and operating effective social institutions governing the use of 
freshwater resources. This paper examines the politics of managing international 
rivers, the conflicts that arise in this regard, and the strategies and instruments by 
which these conflicts are addressed with varying degrees of success. 

As noted in UNCED's Agenda 21 (Chapter 18), freshwater is one of the 
most important natural resources. It is critical to agricultural development and 
food production (irrigation, fisheries), energy supply (hydro-electric power 
production, cooling of nuclear power plants), water-borne transportation, 
industrial development, and public health (e.g. drinking water quality). It also 
serves as a sink for the disposal of all sorts of waste. Consequently, efficient use 
of freshwater resources is essential for sustainable socio-economic development 
and human welfare in general. 

Global freshwater resources are under serious threat. Rivers, lakes, and 
groundwater have become increasingly contaminated by chemical and biological 
waste. Millions of people lack access to clean drinking water and sanitation and 
die from water-related diseases, including cholera, malaria, and typhoid. Water 
development projects for irrigation, flood control, and hydro-power production 
have eliminated many wetlands, destroyed precious ecoysystems, displaced 
indigenous people, and reduced the fertility of farm-land (Clarke 1991, Gleick 
1993). Around eighty countries, including 40 % of the world's population, 
encounter serious water shortages (Falkenmark/Lindh 1993). Moreover, 
freshwater problems, being part of the global water cycle, are both causes and 
consequences of larger environmental problems, such as marine pollution, 
biodiversity, and even climate change. 

To some extent, scarcity and uneven distribution of freshwater resources 
across time and space are caused by natural hydrological cyles.’ But in many 
instances, these problems are also the result of unsustainable human consumption 
of the resource. Externalities are usually the principal cause of human-induced 
problems of freshwater scarcity. Externalities exist if water-related activity by a 


' The annual per capita water availability (10° m° per year) in 1990 in Oceania was 76, in 
South America 35, in North and Central America 16, in Africa 6.5, in Europe 4.7, and in Asia 
3.4 (Gleick 1993, Table A.10). 
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household, firm or other actors (e.g. states) imposes costs (and sometimes also 
benefits) on other actors. Construction of a dam at the mouth of a river creates an 
obstacle to upstream actors’ access to the sea, and it may reduce salmon catches 
upstream. Withdrawal of water for irrigation upstream can cause water shortages 
and salination problems for countries downstream. Extemalities lead to 
unsustainable (or inefficient) use of water resources because the consumers of the 
resource do not incur the full costs or benefits of consumption (Glisman et al. 
1992:129-31). 

Unsustainable use of scarce freshwater resources can generate serious 
economic problems and, as a consequence, political or social conflict over 
pollution, water-distribution, navigation rights, flood control, and other issues 
(Bachler et al. 1993; Homer-Dixon 1994). Vast irrigation projects in the former 
USSR, for example, have reduced the volume of the Aral Sea by 65%. Salinity 
has trippled. Fisheries have been wiped out, health problems have increased, and 
the entire area is under threat of economic collapse. Another example: when Arab 
countries initiated a project to divert the headwaters of the Jordan, Israel 
conducted a series of military raids against these construction sites. 

The resolution of externality problems resulting from the use of rivers often 
requires international policy coordination because there are more than 200 river 
or lake basins that are shared by two or more countries.” These basins are 
populated by around 40 percent of the world's population and cover around 50 
percent of the world’s land area (World Resources 1992/93:171).° In addition, 
several countries dominated by international river basins have a low per-capity 
water availability. 

We should not assume, a priori, that transboundary externalities are more 
difficult to deal with than externalities restricted to the national or even local 
level. The many cases of domestic water pollution and other water scarcity 
problems suggest so. Yet the transboundary nature of externalities and, 
consequently, the need for international cooperation often introduces additional 
difficulties. The most common solution to problems of externalities and market 


> By the same token, many countries’ territory lies in international river basins: 23 countries in 
Africa, 0 in North and Central America, 6 in South America, 8 in Asia, and 13 in Europe have 
75 % of their territory in international river basins (United Nations 1978, Gleick 1993:437). 

. According to United Nations statistics of 1978 (United Nations 1978; Gleick 1993:436, 
unfortunately no updating since 1978), 57 international river basins lie in Africa, 34 in North 
and Central America, 36 in South America, 40 in Asia, and 48 in Europe. As the number of 
states in the international system is increasing, the number of international rivers will also 
grow. 

“ The first number in brackets indicates the area of the country that lies in an international river 
basin, the second number indicates the per capity water availability in 10° m’ per year. Ethiopia 
(80/2.39), Gambia (91/4.48), Ghana (75/3.65), Sudan (81/1.31), Togo (77/3.66) Peru 
(78/1.93), Afghanistan (91/2.76), Iraq (83/2.00), Belgium (96/0.85), Bulgaria (79/1.97), 
Czechoslovakia (100/1.79), Hungary (100/0.56), Poland (95/1.31), Romania (98/1.59). 
Source: Gleick 1993:439. 
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failure is not available in the case of transboundary rivers: there is no central 
authority that could solve these problems by simply imposing remedial policies 
(e.g. taxes, subsidies, emission licences, prohibitions, product and production 
process requirements). There is no legal framework through which producers and 
victims of externalities could effectively settle their conflicts, for example by 
engaging in legal action over liability for pollution. Moreover, international 
regulatory efforts are often designed at a level which is distant from the people 
whose behavior is targeted, which often results in implementation problems. 

Despite these difficulties, international cooperation occurrs frequently. 
Transboundary rivers have been the subject of international regulatory efforts for 
centuries. Early examples include an agreement between Austria and Turkey, 
concluded in 1616, which regulated navigation rights on the Danube; the right of 
free navigation of international rivers, established by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815; a 1885 treaty governing salmon fishery in the Rhine Basin; and a treaty 
regulating the transportation of corrosive and poisonous substances on the Rhine, 
signed in the year 1900 (Kiss 1985: 613-14, LeMarquand 1977:8). 

The FAO has counted more than 2'000 agreements that deal at least partly 
with international water issues. Most of these agreements are bilateral, but the 
number of multilateral agreements is growing.’ Three agreements even attempt to 
establish globally applicable rules for international watercourses (FAO 1978, as 
updated).®° The latest example is the 1992 Helsinki Convention. Other global 
efforts include political programs, such as the International Hydrological Decade 
in the 1960s, coordinated by UNESCO, or the UN International Drinking Water 
Supply and Sanitation Decade in the 1980s, as well as the work of the 
International Law Institute, the International Law Commission, the ECE and other 
bodies. 

The record of international cooperation is mixed. The most important 
outcomes (dependent variables) to be explained in this regard are: the existence 
or non-existence of international cooperation and the geographical distribution 
thereof; the form and functions of international river management; and the 
performance of social institutions designed to manage international rivers. 

Some conflicts over international rivers are resolved quite speedily and 
effective institutions are established, while in other cases serious conflicts persist. 
More than 40 of the major international rivers are currently subject to individual 
international regulation or management of one sort or another. A 1972 United 
Nations study (United Nations 1972) observed, however, that the distribution of 
international water management efforts was heavily skewed: 72 % of all major 


* Cano (1992), for example, discusses 24 multilateral agreements and instruments relating to 
transboundary freshwaters. 

* Convention relating to the Development of Hydraulic Power Affecting More than One State 
(1923), Convention and Statute on the Regime of Navigable Waterways of International 


Concern (1921), UN Convention on the Protection and Use of Transboundary Watercourses 
and International Lakes (1992, Helsinki Convention). 
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international river basins were located in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
whereas less than 33 % of the agreements signed worldwide since 1948 covered 
these rivers. As of 1995, international river management efforts are distributed 
somewhat more evenly across industrialized and developing countries. 
Nevertheless, considering that most international rivers are located in developing 
countries, the relative distribution remains skewed. 

In addition to the uneven distribution of worldwide efforts to manage 
international rivers, the forms and functions of international river management 
institutions (IRMI) vary enormously. Some efforts focus on very narrowly framed 
issues, such as regulating salmon fisheries along the Rhine or curbing a salination 
problem created by irrigation drainage along the Rio Grande. Other efforts are 
structured as broad attempts to foster socio-economic development in an entire 
river basin. An example is the UNDP sponsored scheme for developing the 
Tumen river area, which includes Russia, China, and North- and South-Korea. 
The instruments and strategies by which international rivers are managed also 
differ. They include, for example, liability frameworks, joint research, and jointly 
financed pollution reductions or dam projects. 

As noted above, it is also evident that international river management 
institutions (IRMI), once established, differ considerably in terms of their 
performance over time and across cases. At one extreme, some IRMI, for 
example those for the Niger and Kagera rivers in Africa, have largely remained 
paper tigers. At the other extreme, some institutions, such as the ones governing 
the rivers Rhine and Indus, are widely claimed to be success stories. 

This paper makes a first step towards explaining the rich variance in 
international river management. It thus contributes to the literature on 
international governance of natural resources and the environment. Any sweeping 
generalizations as to the conditions for success or failure of international river 
management are, of course, problematic. Power and incentive structures of the 
riparian actors as well as patterns of externalities and resource consumption vary 
greatly, and so do domestic-level factors that shape foreign-policy behavior. A 
full answer to the questions posed here would evidently require a larger-scale 
comparative project, which remains to be undertaken.’ This paper tries to go at 
least part of the way. It outlines some important obstacles to cooperation, 
examines how these obstacles are addressed and overcome, and discusses the 
question of designing IRMI, embedding this question in causal arguments about 
the effects of institutional design on the performance of river management. I seek 


” The literature on international river management consists largely of prescriptive studies that 
outline (supposedly) effective or efficient management schemes (United Nations 1973, 1988), 
are purely descriptive or normative (most of the legal literature, eg. Kiss 1985), or, where the 
approach is positive, are based on single case-studies (Bernauer 1995, Mingst 1982) or very 
few cases (Le Marquand 1977, Mandel 1992). 
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to make this analytical framework plausible by drawing on a larger set of 
international river management cases. 

As a Starting point, Chapter 2 conceptualizes international river 
management issues in terms of externality problems. Unsustainable use of 
freshwater resources, which results from the existence of externalities and causes 
conflicts between riparians, explains in very general terms why there is a demand 
for international river management institutions. Chapter 2 also outlines a number 
of design principles on which most IRMI are based. Chapter 3 explains how 
cooperation among riparian countries is achieved and which obstacles have to be 
overcome in this regard. It first assesses the implications of structural variables 
for the chances of establishing IRMI and then supplements this explanation by a 
more dynamic look at how obstacles to cooperation are usually addressed by 
riparian countries. Chapter 4 discusses the question of whether and how variation 
in the design of IRMI influences the performance of international river 
management. 


2. EXTERNALITIES AND RIVER MANAGEMENT 


2.1 Externalities 


International rivers are used for a variety of purposes and the utility that 


individual riparian actors (e.g. countries) draw from consuming the resource may 
vary within and across different types of consumption. Table 1 shows that the 
riparian countries of the Rhine use the river for at least eight purposes. France, for 
example, does not draw its drinking water from the Rhine and does not depend on 
the river for its electric power production. Switzerland, on the other hand, derives 
a significant share of its electricity from hydro-power plants along the Rhine. The 
Netherlands draws around 65 % of its drinking water from the river. 


Table 1: Types of water consumption by Rhine riparian states 


Switzerland France ;Germany ; Netherlands 


drinking water 
industrial processes 
energy production 
fishery 

leisure 

waste water 
navigation 
irrigation 


Sources: IKSR 1992, Dieperink 1992, author. 
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Human consumption of scarce resources, such as water, usually produces 
externalities. In many cases, these externalities flow in one direction, as rivers do: 
from upstream downward. Depending on the location of countries along a river 
and the type of consumption, use of the river in one country may positively or 
negatively affect the quantity and/or quality of the resource available to users in 
other countries. Table 2 lists the most important downstream effects of water 
consumption and indicates whether they are positive or negative. 


Table 2: Downstream Effects of Water Consumption 


type of resource use downstream effect nature of externality 


hydropower production helps regulate the river positive 
creates additional peaks negative 
irrigation diversions remove water from the system : negative 
flood storage provides downstream flood _: positive 
protection 
municipal and industrial diversions _ i remove water from system negative 
wastewater treatment adds pollution to river negative 
removes potential pollution __: positive 
navigation keeps water in the river positive 
creates pollution, noise negative 
recreation storage keeps water out of the system negative 
ecological maintenance keeps low flow in river positive 
groundwater development reduces groundwater negative 
availability, 

reduces stream flow 
agriculture adds sediment and agricultural : negative 
chemicals 
forestry adds sediment and chemicals, : negative 
increases runoff 
animal husbandry adds sediment and nutrients _: negative 
filling of wetlands reduces ecological carrying negative 
Capacity, increases floods 
urban development induces flooding, adds negative 
pollutants 
fishing reduces fish stock negative 
recreation adds pollutants, depending on : negative 
type of use 
dredging of gravel adds pollutants negative 


Sources: Rogers 1992:65, author. 


Water consumption of the types indicated in Table 2 can have dramatic effects. 
Turkey interrupted the flow of the Euphrates for an entire month in 1990 to begin 
filling the reservoir behind the Ataturk dam. When the Greater Anatolia Project, 
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of which this dam is the key part, is completed by the late 1990s, Syria and Iraq 
(the two downstream countries) could lose up to 40% and 90% respectively of 
their water from the Euphrates. In addition, water quality will suffer due to 
upstream irrigation runoff, which contains salts, fertilizer and pesticide residues 
(McCaffrey 1993:93). 

Not all externalities flow from upstream downward. Construction of a dam 
at the mouth of a river may block the ascent of salmons, thus reducing or 
eliminating catches upstream. Similarly, excessive water withdrawal or dams in a 
downstream country may disrupt transportation routes of upstream countries to 
the sea. 


2.2 Externalities, Conflict, and Cooperation 


Externalities are often a major source of conflict among riparian countries. The 
ways in which such conflicts emerge vary greatly. In many cases, however, they 
develop along the following lines. 

Downstream countries utilize the waters of a river before the upstream 
countries, mainly because their topography often lends itself to irrigated 
agriculture on a larger scale. Examples of such downstream countries are the 
Netherlands, Egypt, Mexico, and Iraq. 

Some time later, upstream countries begin to develop more intensive 
forms of agriculture and, at a later stage, urban centers and industry develop. 
Increased water pollution and negative effects of dam projects or upstream flood 
control measures are typical examples. This development brings upstream 
countries into conflict with downstream countries. The latter claim to have 
aquired the right to a certain quantity or quality of the water. They usually 
employ the widely respected customary norm of international law that riparian 
countries shall not harm each other. They also argue that upstream countries 
have hitherto acquiesced to a specific level of water consumption downstream 
and that downstream countries have relied on this acquiescence. Mexico and the 
Netherlands made such claims with regard to the chloride concentration in the 
Rio Grande and Rhine respectively. 

Upstream countries, in justifying their increased consumption of water, 
then tend to resort to two arguments. Hardliners often evoke the Harmon 
doctrine. This doctrine emphasizes the unlimited sovereignty of each riparian 
country over its natural resources. Countries with a more cooperative attitude 
will stress the principle of equitable utilization. They will argue that hitherto 
they did not need the increased consumption or did not have the technology for 
water development projects. They will claim that strict application of the 
principle not to harm downstream riparians would unduly jeopardize their socio- 
economic development. Despite being latecomers, upstream countries will thus 
demand an equitable share of the resource (see also McCaffrey 1993:99). 

International cooperation, which is required to resolve such disputes, will 
normally pursue the following objectives: define property rights to the resource 
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(ill-defined or non-enforced property rights are the prime cause of externalities); 
redistribute these rights; and/or reduce the property rights of riparians in order to 
achieve a sustainable level of water consumption. In practical terms, as Gleick 
(1993:9) notes, the principal goal of managing freshwater resources more 
efficiently as populations grow must be "demand reduction through rationing, 
improved distribution of available supplies, increased efficiency of water use, 
restructuring of societal activities, such as cultivating low-water use crops, and 
avoiding water pollution as human activities per unit of water intensify."® 

When, how, and how effectively riparian states achieve these objectives 
remains to be explained. Research on domestic common pool resources (e.g. 
Libecap 1993) clearly shows that changing property rights often involves long 
and conflict-prone processes of policy coordination. Technical fixes that 
circumvent the need to reduce water consumption by increasing the available 
amount of the resource are sometimes possible. The scarcity of freshwater 
resources can be mitigated by efficiency measures (e.g. new irrigation systems), 
tapping into hitherto unavailable water resources (e.g. desalination plants), or re- 
distribution of water (e.g. through pipelines, towing icebergs). But many of these 
measures are extremely expensive and will engender political dispute over who 
should do what and who should pay for what. 


2.3 The Design of IRMI 


In a considerable number of cases, riparian countries have been able to establish 
formal or informal governance structures that allocate freshwater resources. This 
allocation may occur in terms of quantities of water that each party can withdraw 
for irrigation, pollution thresholds, burdensharing-formula for joint dam projects, 
etc. Beyond the most general function of allocating freshwater resources, [RMI 
perform many different tasks; that is, by implication, there are many approaches 
to managing international rivers or many dimensions of institutional design. 

The following list is not complete, neither are the individual design 
dimensions entirely exclusive. However, it may serve as a Starting point for 
explaining the performance of IRMI in chapter 4 because, presumably, the way in 


which international rivers are managed has consequences for how well they are 
managed. 


* I assume in this paper that most IRMI are designed to deal with externality problems. In 
some cases, however, which I largely ignore, IRMI are set up for purposes that have only a 
vague relation to externalities resulting from resource consumpion. IRMI may be set up and 
operated merely to improve neighborly relations in general terms, to create a forum for the 
discussion of more general development issues, to mobilize funding by international agencies 
that some officials my line their pockets with, or to create catalysts for cooperation in other 
areas (spillover effects). IRMI may also serve to reinforce territorial claims, or to legitimize 
new boundaries (many river agreements have indeed been signed after major domestic or 
international crises or wars, United Nations 1963). 
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Single vs. multi-issue IRMI. As noted above, some IRMI deal with a single 
externality problem (e.g. the salination problem of the Rio Grande or the Rhine), 
whereas others are constructed at catch-all efforts at socio-economic 
development of a river basin. Examples for the latter are the Senegal river and the 
Tumen river institution. 

Extent of cooperation. It may be difficult to develop indicators for the 
extent or intensity of cooperation. It appears, however, that IRMI clearly vary in 
terms of the issues on which countries cooperate and the extent of cooperation 
that is required to deal with these issues. Some IRMI, such as the one for the 
Mekong, are frameworks for joint research on the state of the natural resource 
and options to develop this resource. Some IRMI merely provide for consultation 
mechanisms for cases in which projects by one country affect another country. 
This was so far the case with the Danube. IRMI may also consist of an early 
waming system to alert downstream actors to toxic spills. The most prominent 
example is the warning system established for the Rhine after the Sandoz 
accident of 1986. Yet other IRMI involve extensive and costly cooperation on 
joint dam projects, pollution reductions, etc. 

Common vs. national property. Some IRMI transform a hitherto common 
pool resource into a set of national resources; i.e. they nationalize the resource so 
that each riparian country manages its part of the resource autonomously. The 
most prominent example is the Indus river. In 1960, particular tributaries of the 
Indus and the associated irrigation systems were divided up between India and 
Pakistan. India received the eastern rivers of the Indus basin, Pakistan the 
western rivers. In some, albeit rare, cases, the reverse occurrs: hitherto national 
resources are transformed into a common pool resource. In the mid-1950s, Egypt 
tried to nationalize the hitherto international Suez canal but abandoned its attempt 
after massive international pressure/intervention. Through the treaty of Versailles, 
the North-East-Sea Canal was transformed from a formerly German waterway 
into an international one. On the other hand, Roosevelt's proposal at the end of 
the Second World War to internationalize the main waterways of continental 
Europe did not result in any substantive political action. 

Development vs. remedial policy. Some IRMI are designed to foster the 
socio-economic development of river basins by capitalizing on economies of 
scale that joint projects can produce. An additional advantage of joint projects 
often is that they attract more investment from international agencies (e.g. World 
Bank, UNDP) or other sources. Typical examples, most of which are found in 
developing countries, are the Mekong river (involving Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and Viet Nam), the Senegal river (involving Mali, Mauretania, Senegal, and 
Guinea), and the Tumen river (involving China, Russia, North- and South Korea). 
The most typical features of these IRMI are that, first, they are broadly framed 
efforts at socio-economic development (see above), and second, they operate 
largely on the basis of external funding. Other IRMI focus more on remedial 
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policies in the sense of dealing with externalities that stem from already heavy 
development of river basins. Examples include IRMI for the distribution of water 
(e.g. Nile and Jordan) and the distribution of pollution shares/pollution reductions 
(e.g. Rhine). 

Extent of transnational activity. Some efforts to manage international 
rivers are exclusively intergovernmental. This seems to be the case with most 
IRMI in developing countries, even though these IRMI often involve international 
agencies (usually the World Bank, UNDP, UNEP). In other cases, we can 
observe considerable non-governmental activity. In the Rhine case, a basin-wide 
association of water-works (the LAWR) has been heavily implicated in lobbying 
governments on water quality issues. In the same case, other subnational actors 
(e.g. the city of Rotterdam, chemical firms upstream in France, Germany and 
Switzerland, groups of farmers in the Netherlands, environmental NGOs) have 
been involved in civil-law contracts and law-suits over pollution reductions. 

Liability framework. In most river basins, it is nearly impossible to engage, 
with any reasonable prospect of success, in a law-suit against the producer of an 
externality in another country. Although the Trail-Smelter case between Canada 
and the United States established a precedent in this regard a long time ago, this 
strategy for solving externality problems has rarely been employed and has even 
more rarely succeeded. Probably the most developed framework for taking 
transboundary legal action against polluters exists along the Rhine. A ruling by 
the European Court of Justice has established the right of any victim to take legal 
action against any polluter either in the polluter or the victim country of the 
European Union (Romy 1990). 

Sources of financing. Removing externality problems or developing 
international rivers is often very costly. There are three ways in which these costs 
are usually met. First, in the rare case, internationally agreed measures are jointly 
financed by riparian countries. The riparians of the Rhine, for example, have 
jointly financed chloride reductions at a potash mine in France (Bernauer 1996). 
Second, in the most common case, actions to be taken under international 
agreements are financed by each government individually. Reductions of Rhine 
pollution by heavy metals and pesticides have been financed this way. Third, 
river development programs in particular are often financed to a considerable 
degree by sources external to the river basin. The Senegal and Mekong are 
typical examples. 

This chapter has shown that international river management varies on 
several dimensions. First, there are, in relation to the distribution of international 
rivers across the globe, more IRMI in industrialized countries than in developing 
countries. Second, IRMI vary in terms of their forms and functions; that is, by 
implication in terms of their design principles. Third, IRMI, once established, 
appear to vary in terms of their performance. 
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This variation raises many questions, such as: Are IRMI inherently more 
difficult to set up in developing than in industrialized countries, and if so why? 
Are narrowly framed (single-issue) IRMI more successful than broadly framed 
ones? Do IRMI with large transnational participation perform better? Should 
designers of IRMI attempt to nationalize international rivers, as happened in the 
Indus case and ocean fisheries (exclusive economic zones)? Or should they strive 
to internationalize resources (transform them into a common heritage of mankind) 
and manage them jointly, as happened with Antarctica and celestial bodies? 
Which mode of financing IRMI is more propitious to their performance? Are 
transboundary liability frameworks effective means of reducing externality 
problems? 

Chapters 3 and 4 will provide some preliminary answers to these questions. 
Chapter 3 explores how international cooperation is achieved and which 
Strategies and instruments are used in this regard. Thus it contributes to 
explaining the existence and also form of IRMI. In chapter 4, the form of IRMI 
moves from the dependent to the explanatory side of the analysis. In this chapter, 
I select a few dimension of institutional design from among the aforementioned 
ones and embedd them in propositions about the performance of IRMI. 


3. HOW IS COOPERATION ACHIEVED? 


This chapter shows that the possibilities of managing international rivers are 
circumscribed by the interests of the riparian countries and several other 
structural variables. Interests and these other variables, however, are not constant 
over time; nor do they fully determine the chances and form of international river 
management. They are merely the starting point for a political process in which 
the negotiating parties try to harmonize their interests and achieve cooperation. 


This harmonization of interests can be achieved through a variety of instruments 
and strategies. 


3.1 Structural Explanations 


This section discusses the most common interest configurations and other 
structural variables that underly efforts to manage international rivers. Most 
international river management issues can be characterized as problems over 
common pool resources (CPR). CPR are rival and non-exclusive: that is, one 
riparian's consumption of water resources diminishes the quantity and/or quality 
of the resource available to other riparians (externalities), but no riparian can be 
excluded from consumption of the resource. 

Mild CPR Problems: Navigation. Transboundary navigation issues are 
often a mild form of a CPR problem. Normally, it is to every riparian's benefit to 
establish a system of free navigation on a transboundary river. Upstream 
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countries need to transport goods and people downstream. And downstream 
countries are interested in trading with upstream actors and facilitating upstream 
travel by their people. Contingent on the navigability of a river and the 
availability of alternative routes of transportation, the joint gains of free 
navigation of transboundary rivers are thus often high. Consequently, many such 
rivers are, by agreement, constituted as international CPR. The rivalry problem 
emerges from the fact that navigation may generate externalities for all (e.g. 
congestion of shipping lanes) or only some actors (e.g. pollution from ships 
affecting riparians downstream from discharge the point). 

Probably due to the simplicity of this CPR problem, navigation tends to be 
among the first issues to have been covered by IRMI. Austria and Turkey, for 
example, regulated navigation rights on the Danube in 1616. A similar agreement 
for the Rhine was reached between France and Germany in 1697. The Congress 
of Vienna, held in 1815, established the right of free navigation of international 
rivers (LeMarquand 1977:8). The Central Commission for the Navigation of the 
Rhine, founded in the same year, was in fact the first international organization in 
history (Kiss 1985:620). Compared to other international organizations, the Rhine 
Navigation Commission has surprisingly important powers. It can issue 
mandatory regulations concerning navigation issues, violations of which are 
punished by tribunals that the Commission designates as Rhine Navigation 
Tribunals. As river traffic increased, so did rivalry problems. As a result, many 
IRMI dealing with navigation issues have expanded their functions over time and 
have engaged in resolving navigation-related externality problems. In 1900, for 
example, the Rhine Navigation Commission introduced regulations governing the 
transportation of corrosive and poisonous substances on the river. 

Tragedy of the Commons. In less benign circumstances, CPR problems can 
develop into ,,tragedies of the commons." River pollution often exhibits such 
characteristics. Each country along the river has an incentive to appropriate water 
(in terms of its capacity for waste-assimilation) as long as the marginal private 
benefit of appropriating the resource is larger that the marginal private cost. The 
private cost is smaller (and the net benefit larger), the more an actor can 
externalize the costs of resource consumption to other actors or to a larger group 
to which he belongs (see also Hardin 1968). As a consequence, water resources 
are often used at an unsustainable rate. 

Uneven distribution of externalities and the number of riparians. 
Externalities produced by the consumption of freshwater resources are often not 
distributed uniformly across the riparian countries. In the case of international 
lakes, they may in the first place affect the polluter and actors close to the 
polluter, and only after a long period of overexploitation begin to have an impact 
on other users. To the extent that self-damage is greater than the damage that can 
be externalized, the polluter has a greater incentive to cut her emissions. This may 
explain why we can observe several cases of at least moderately successful 
collaboration in cleaning up international lakes, such as Lake Constance, Lake 
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Geneva, or the Great Lakes in North America. On the other hand, dealing with 
externality problems along international rivers is often more difficult because 
externalities of resource use can be largely or sometimes entirely exported to 
other countries. 

Drawing on collective action theory (Sandler 1992), we can argue that 
CPR problems are more difficult to solve (and IRMI more difficult to establish) 
when the group of riparians is large and externalities are not spread uniformly 
across the group. The most extreme case with regard to the distribution of 
externalities are upstream-downstream problems. If a riparian country can fully 
externalize its costs of consuming the resource (e.g. pollution), it may not have 
any incentive to reduce the externality, no matter what the other riparians do. As 
noted above, most externalities flow from upstream downward, but in some 
instances externalities may also flow ,,against“ the stream. In the case of the 
Skagit river project at the US-Canada border, dams in the United States would 
have flooded areas upstream in Canada (Le Marquand 1977: 53-77, 79-93). 

Similar cooperation problems occur in the case of positive upstream- 
downstream externalities. An upstream country may wish to regulate a river 
through dams. This measure will benefit the country taking such action, but may 
also reduce floods downstream (positive externality). Obviously, the upstream 
country will have an incentive to seek the participation of downstream countries 
in this project. Downstream countries, on the other hand, will have an incentive to 
free-ride on the efforts of the upstream country unless the latter can signal in a 
credible manner that it would not go ahead with the project unless participation 
by the downstream country was assured. Once a joint dam project is agreed upon, 
additional obstacles must be overcome. The most fundamental difficulty is that 
many different projects are possible and that each one may entail a different 
distribution of costs and benefits. In the case of the Columbia river, for example, 
these distributional conflicts complicated the establishment of a joint network of 
hydropower and flood control projects (Le Marquand 1977: 53-77, 79-93). 

The most propitious situation for collaboration exists, therefore, when 
externalities are spread uniformly across a group and the group is small. An 
uneven distribution of externalities in a large group makes cooperation very 
difficult. In the other cases, the chances of cooperation are moderate. These 
relationships are shown in Figure 1. 


Figure 1: Distribution of externalities, group size, and cooperation 


even distribution of { uneven distribution of 
externalities externalities 

large group ; moderate chances of small chances of 
cooperation cooperation 

small group : good chances of moderate chances of 
cooperation cooperation 
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In most cases, the number of riparian countries is quite small, around two to four. 
But there are important exceptions, including the Danube (12), Niger (10), Nile 
(9), Zaire (9), Rhine (8), Zambezi (8), Amazon (7), Mekong (6), Volta (6), 
Ganges-Brahmaputra (5), and LaPlata (5) (United Nations 1978). Externalities 
along virtually all of these rivers have been asymmetrically distributed and have 
been associated with protracted political conflict among the riparian countries. In 
very few of these cases (particularly the Rhine) can we observe extensive 
international cooperation among the relevant riparian countries. In most cases, 
only an insufficient subset of riparians is involved in cooperation (e.g. the Nile), 
cooperation is largely restricted to joint research (e.g. Mekong), is more 
declaratory than real (e.g. Niger, Zaire, Volta), or has begun only recently (e.g. 
Danube, Elbe). In comparison, it would seem that several international rivers with 
only two riparian countries are being managed more successfully (e.g. Columbia, 
Rio Grande, Indus, St.Laurence). 

Other structural variables. If there is indeed a correlation between the 
number of riparians and the distribution of externalities on the one hand, and 
success in river management on the other hand (systematic research remains to be 
done), it is doubtful whether small groups and an even distribution of externalities 
are sufficient or even necessary conditions for successful river management. The 
International Relations literature suggests that several other structural variables 
are likely to play an equally relevant role. The most important among these are 
probably the level of economic development and the degree of interdependence 
and institutionalization of relations among riparian countries. 

Riparian countries at a higher level of economic development usually have 
a greater administrative, technological and financial capacity for engaging in 
pollution reductions and other measures to deal with externality problems. Often, 
they also are more sensitive to ecological aspects of managing international 
rivers, which facilitates the integration of environmental protection measures into 
IRMI. 

Economic interdependence and a high degree of institutionalization of 
relations create more opportunities for engaging in issue-linkages and other types 
of trades as well as strategies of diffuse reciprocity. The next chapter will show 
that such trades and strategies are often necessary to overcome adverse structural 
conditions and achieve cooperation. 

Finally, a generally good state of relations between riparian countries 
makes cooperation easier in several respecs. A greater degree of trust reduces the 
need for expensive monitoring to safeguard against opportunism. Concerns about 
relative gains in negotiations tend to be smaller among riparian countries with 
good relations, which reduces distributional bargaining over the costs and 
benefits of cooperation. Moreover, if the general state of relations among riparian 
countries is good, collateral issues such as recognition of borders or governments 
are less likely to interfere with river management efforts. As to the latter, the 
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riparian countries of the Jordan, despite at least a moderate will to cooperate on 
water issues, have been forced into informal talks and tacit forms of river 
management, particularly because the Arab countries refused to cooperate 
publicly with Israel. 

These hypotheses appear to explain quite well why international river 
management has been at least somewhat more successful in North-America and 
Western Europe than in other parts of the world. Riparian countries on both 
continents are at a high level of economic development, the setting is heavily 
institutionalized, the countries concerned are economically interdependent, and 
relations between them are generally good. Water scarcity, patterns of 
externalities, and the number of riparian countries are probably subsidiary in 
terms of their explanatory weight. First, water scarcity in North America and 
Europe is not smaller than water scarcity in other parts of the world.” Second, in 
North America all international river issues are bilateral, whereas in Europe 13 
countries have 75 % of their territory located in international river basins (United 
Nations 1978, Gleick 1993:437). 

In summary, the structural variables outlined in this section explain, at least 
in a preliminary way, why countries engage in efforts to manage international 
rivers and why outcomes of these efforts vary in terms of whether IRMI are 
established. The demand for international river management emerges when at 
least one riparian country is significantly affected by transboundary externalities, 
or when at least one riparian perceives a significant benefit of engaging in a joint 
river development project. The comparatively fewer river management efforts in 
developing countries may be explained as follows. In many developing countries, 
the stress on freshwater resources may be somewhat smaller because these 
countries are less industrialized and/or the value of freshwater resources may be 
discounted to a greater extent. Traditional river development schemes tend to be 
more attractive to these countries because they promise to yield straighforward 
economic benefits. In industrialized countries, such development schemes are less 
attractive because rivers are already developed. The structural variables discussed 
above also explain to a significant degree why international river management 
efforts tend to be more successful in Western Europe and North America than in 
the rest of the world in terms of IRMI being established. 


3.2 Establishing and Maintaining IRMI: A Dynamic Perspective 


In cases where the preferences of the riparian countries are relatively 
homogeneous--that is, externalities and the demand for the resource are uniformly 
distributed among the riparians--the establishment and operation of well-working 
IRMI is by no means automatic. As we know from the theoretical literature on 
collective action (Sandler 1992, Morrow 1995, Lipson 1994), informational and 


* Gleick 1993, Table A.10. 
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distribution problems, as well as monitoring and enforcement difficulties may still 
stand in the way of effective cooperation. 

Adverse interest configurations, such as those found in many upstream- 
downstream situations, do not necessarily prevent cooperation.’® But they 
necessitate the use of strategies designed to overcome asymmetries of interest and 
achieve cooperation, including coercion, compensation, issue-linkage, or 
changing the group of participants and bargaining fora. Using these strategies 
raises a number of additional problems. Coercion is often costly and may cause 
"collateral" damage. Compensation and issue-linkage may be hampered by 
distributional conflict (e.g. who should do what for how much money). 
Bargaining over compensation and issue-linkage, and the associated distributional 
conflict, are often complicated by information, monitoring, and enforcement 
problems (Morrow 1995). Most of these cooperation problems increase with the 
number of actors involved. 

Coercion. The most straigthforward but the rarest strategy is for 
downstream countries to threaten the use of force if upstream countries do not 
curb externalities. In 1967, Israel conducted military raids on Arab waterworks at 
the headwaters of the Jordan when it concluded that these projects could cut the 
water supply to Israel's National Water Carrier by half. Egypt has threatened to 
go to war against upstream riparians of the Nile should they ever divert major 
quantities of Nile water. The 1929 and 1959 treaties between Sudan and Egypt 
allocate all Nile waters to these two countries, and Egypt receives around twelve 
times more water than Sudan. At the time when these treaties were concluded, 
most of the other upstream countries were still colonies. As their economies 
grow, they are likely to demand more water in the future, which will bring them 
into conflict with Sudan and Egypt. 

Compensation. In the case of compensation, those who suffer from 
externalities compensate the producer(s) of the externalities in order to get them 
to reduce these externalities. Even though this solution contravenes the polluter 
pays principle, it can be an economically efficient solution under some 
circumstances according to the economic theory of property rights (Coase 1960). 


'° This view is of course simplified. The geography of rivers often results in more complex 
patterns of externalities than those discussed above. At one point, riparian countries may 
border a river sequentially. At other points of the same river, the border between two countries 
may run along the middle of the river. Another factor that complicates the picture is that 
different countries attach different values to different types of resource use. As noted above, 
the riparians of the Rhine draw different types of utility from the resource and may weight each 
type differently. For example, chloride emissions by France have not posed much of a problem 
for Germany, but have significantly affected the Netherlands due to the characteristics of its 
drinking water supply system. Differences in valuation of a resource may also give CPR 
situations with a physically uniform distribution of externalities the characteristics of an 
upstream-downstream problem. The ozone layer problem affects everyone, but developing 


countries, for a variety of reasons, are not as concered about the issue as many industrialized 
countries. 
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In the case of chloride pollution of the Rhine, France engaged in reductions only 
when it was compensated by the other riparian countries. 

External financing is a special case of compensation, where non-riparian 
countries finance certain activities of riparian countries in exchange for benefits 
that are usually not directly related to the freshwater resource in question."' Most 
river development projects in developing countries and economies in transition 
are financed in this manner. At least in some cases, external financing seems to 
have had a positive influence on international river management. 

The relative success of the Indus case is partly explained by the fact that 
the World Bank was able to mobilize countries into funding various projects to 
separate existing irrigation systems and build new works. This approach also 
increased the amount of water available to India and Pakistan. The inefficiencies 
inherent in splitting up the resource and using it separately were thus probably 
more than compensated by external assistance. External financing can also exert a 
moderating impact on riparian countries. The World Bank, on whose funding 
many river development projects depend, only provides money if the other 
riparians give their consent to a project. This decision is quite rational because 
international conflicts over a water development project may well hamper its 
economic viability. In the Jordan case, for example, a joint dam project by Jordan 
and Syria is currently stalled because in the absence of Israeli consent the World 
Bank refuses funding. This project would supply Syria with electricity and Jordan 
with water, but it would decrease the water supply to Israel. For similar reasons, 
the Greater Anatolia Project did not receive World Bank funding (but was 
nonetheless undertaken). The five riparian governments of the River Plate Basin 
are currently engaged in a project that would establish a waterway from the 
Upper Paraguay river through the Paran4 river to the Uruguay river. The five 
riparian governments are trying to solve the associated problems with the help of 
UNDP and the Inter-American Development Bank (Cano 1992:305). 

In the case of issue-linkage the victim of an externality may seek to link the 
externality issue to another issue on which it has more bargaining leverage. The 
Netherlands could have threatened to close its part of the Rhine to ships 
registered in upstream countries if the latter countries did not reduce pollution. 
Or, it could have imposed a special tax on upstream ships to raise the money for 
cleaning up the Rotterdam harbor basin, in which the pollutants emitted by 
upstream countries settle. The Netherlands did not do so, mostly because the 
costs of carrying out the threat would have been high, which would have rendered 
the threat itself uncredible. What the Netherlands did, however, was to escalate 
the pollution issue by linking it to broader political relations between the riparian 
countries. By recalling its embassador to France in the mid-1980s, it signalled 
credibly that, unless France made an effort to reduce its chloride emissions, 
overall relations between the two countries could turn increasingly sour. 


'' On the reasons why countries provide foreign aid, see Frey 1985:86-102. 
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In other cases, less direct linkages are at work in transforming otherwise 
adverse interest configurations. In the Colorado case, for example, the United 
States became willing in 1971 to desalt parts of the water (irrigation water 
drainage) that flows from the US into Mexico. Given the upstream-downstream 
context, the USA had no direct incentive to invest in such an effort. What drove 
the United States towards cooperation was the attempt to avoid deteriorating 
relations with Mexico and avert the image of a strong industrialized country 
damaging a poorer neighboring country (Le Marquand 1977: 25-51). 

In the case of the Columbia river, several of the strategies discussed so far 
were used. The planned Libby Dam on the Kootenay river in Montana would 
have flooded some Canadian territory. The United States offered to compensate 
Canada for the land loss and dislocations, but was unwilling to give Canada a 
share in the hydro-electric power benefits of the project, which Canada also 
demanded. Canada, unable to prevent the Dam as such, threatened to construct a 
dam further upstream to divert the Kootenay river into the Columbia if the US 
went ahead with its plans. It also suggested that it might divert waters of the 
Columbia into the Fraser river, which would have damaged US hydro-electric 
power investments downstream. Threatening to impose considerable costs on the 
United States in the case of no agreement, Canada succeeded in obtaining a 
comprehensive river development scheme in which it receives one half of the 
additional hydro-power created by the projects on the Canadian side and 
compensation for flood control benefits (McCaffrey 1993:96, Le Marquand 1977: 
13). 

The above examples notwithstanding, it appears that explicit compensation 
or issue-linkage are used quite rarely, particularly among industrialized countries. 
Why? Some authors observe that countries with close relations prefer strategies 
of issue-isolation over issue-linkage (Holsti/Levy 1974). The reason may be that 
these countries expect to interact frequently in all sorts of areas in the future. 
Thus giving in on one issue will establish some credit that can be used in future 
negotiations on other issues. In this case, issue-isolation is only superficial; issues 
are linked sequentially and rather loosely. Issue-linkage seems to be more direct 
if relations between countries are tense, for example because of long frustration 
over the lack of progress on a pollution issue (the Rhine chloride case is an 
example). An additional reason for the scarcity of issue-linkage is that it poses a 
variety of difficulties. It increases the complexity of negotiations because 
negotiators have to attribute values to individual issues that are traded and 
compare them (Sebenius 1984). Negotiations may stall as governments carry 
more and more issues into the ring. 

Why is direct compensation used so infrequently, particularly among 
industrialized countries? As in the case of explicit issue-linkage, it seems that 
compensation might be more necessary in less interdependent and 
institutionalized settings. In settings of the latter type, more indirect linkages 
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could do the job of homogenizing preferences. Indeed, one of the only cases of 
compensation occurred in the context of Rhine chloride pollution. I have argued 
elsewhere that this case is an anomaly: an experiment that is very unlikely to be 
repeated (Bernauer 1996). 

Changing negotiating fora and bargaining parties. In some cases, victims 
of externalities who are unable to obtain reductions from producers of these 
externalities may carry the issue into bargaining fora of their choice. Normally 
they will choose fora where they can solicit the support of other countries or 
international agencies. Bangladesh, for example, was affected by an Indian dam 
project at Farakka. This dam reduced the water-flow of the Ganges that was 
needed for irrigation in the dry months, increased siltation and as a consequence 
flooding, and increased salt water intrusion from the Bay of Bengal. Between 
1968 and 1976, Bangladesh carried the issue into the UN General Assembly. In 
1977, following a UN General Assembly statement, the two countries concluded 
an agreement which solves the problem of sharing the Ganges waters at least to 
some extent. The change of the bargaining forum had clearly pushed India in the 
direction of a more moderate bargaining position. 


4. DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE OF IRMI 


This chapter carries the argument of the paper further by defining success in river 
management not merely in terms of whether countries are able to establish some 
form of international river management. We now assume that countries have 
succeeded in establishing some form of IRMI and will discuss whether some 
forms of IRMI are more successful than others; that is, whether variation in 
institutional design has an impact on the performance of river management. This 
step moves the form of river management to the explanatory side of the analysis. 
The performance of IRMI becomes the outcome to be explained.’ 

No large-scale comparative work on the effects of institutional design on 
the performance of international environmental management efforts has so far 
been carried out (Bernauer 1995, Wettestad 1995). Some modest efforts in this 
direction are under way, but continue to face daunting problems of research 
design (indicators of effectiveness or some other type of outcome, relevant 
institutional design dimensions, controlling non-institutional variables, 
methodology) (Young/von Moltke 1994). As a consequence, also this discussion 


'? The performance of international river management is a multidimensional concept whose 
measurement poses daunting analytical and evaluative problems (Wettestad 1995, Young/von 
Moltke 1994, Bernauer 1995). Since this paper does not aim at a rigorous comparative 
analysis, but rather a theoretical argument about performance with empirical illustrations, I can 
afford to operate on the basis of very crude assessments of performance in terms of goal- 


attainment; that is, the extent to which the goals that motivated the establishment of an IRMI 
have been achieved. 
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about whether and why particular policy measures regarding transboundary rivers 
have the desired/planned effect must remain sketchy. 

Perhaps the most systematic analysis of the effects of constitutional design 
of institutions has been carried out by Elinor Ostrom and her colleagues (1990). 
They have found that long-enduring CPR institutions tend to be associated with: 
Clearly defined boundaries; congruence between appropriation and provision rules 
and local conditions; collective-choice arrangements; monitoring; graduated 
sanctions; conflict-resolution mechanisms; minimal recognition of rights to 
organize; and nested enterprises (Ostrom 1990:90). Some of these results remain 
contested and/or cannot be easily transposed to the international level. In the 
International Relations literature, the following explanatory variables appear to be 
the most prominent: type of rules (e.g. legally binding obligations vs. 
recommendations, best available technology vs hard targets or time-tables); scope 
of issues covered; number and composition of membership; openness to NGO 
involvement; nature of secretariats; decision-making rules; verification and 
compliance mechanisms (Wettestad 1995; Bernauer 1995). 

As noted by Wettestad (1995:24), it might be worthwhile to “identify a 
limited set of ‘specific’ regime features as points of departure - acknowledging 
that such an identification to some extent must be arbitrary." The following 
sections will highlight those dimensions of institutional design on which we have 


some theoretical handle and which might be worth closer examination in a larger 
project.’* 


4.1 Property Rights 


As noted above, IRMI can constitute rivers as international CPR, or they can 
nationalize rivers. The economics literature usually argues that the latter solution 
is associated with a better performance of resource management. This proposition 
is based on two assumptions. First, countries and their population will be more 
careful not to overuse their own resource if the costs of overuse cannot be 
extermnalized. Nationalizing a CPR internalizes externalities and thus sets the 
correct price signals. (Externalities are the principal cause of overuse of CPR and 
conflicts over international rivers.) Second, even if unsustainable use of the now 
national CPR continues, it will be easier for individual governments to impose 


'? The design dimensions discussed here are directly related to four key-functions that IRMI 
perform: they provide information; affect the incentives of riparians; provide procedures that 
may serve in Overcoming constraints and conflicts; and affect the capacity and/or authority of 
riparians to tackle resource use problems (see also Underdal 1990, Wettestad 1995:24). These 
functions resemble the three functions that Haas/Keohane/Levy (1993) attribute to 
international environmental institutions. They argue that institutions affect concern, capacity, 
and the contractual environment. Levy/Osherenko/Young (1991) have expanded the causal 
pathways to 9. The central research question in this context then becomes which institutional 
design is the most propitious to the effective performance of these functions. 
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remedial policies than for international institutions to establish some sort of 
control over an international CPR. 

Many countries have indeed tried to tackle fishery problems by extending 
their territorial waters, which in essence means nationalizing areas of the sea that 
were hitherto an international common pool resource. This policy has in some 
cases succeeded. In other cases, it has imposed externalities on other countries as 
fishing fleets simply began to catch more fish outside the nationalized area. Or, it 
has failed because the hitherto international CPR was simply converted into a 
national CPR, without the government being able to prevent the same ,,tragedy of 
the commons“ logic at a lower level. 

The Indus river is one of the rare cases in which a hitherto international 
river was nationalized. The tributaries and irrigation systems of the Indus were 
divided up between Pakistan and India in such a way that the resource 
consumption of one country would not affect the consumption of the other 
country. This solution has been widely regarded as economically inefficient and 
would probably not have materialized without important financial support of 
international agencies. Also, it remains unclear whether this solution has in fact 
led to a more sustainable use of the now national freshwater resources. 
Nevertheless, nationalization of the river system has removed a major source of 
conflict between India and Pakistan and, from this point of view, should be 
regarded as successful. This approach has, however, not been emulated by the 
riparians of other transboundary rivers, mainly because the geography of these 
rivers has not allowed for such a solution. If an upstream polluter can externalize 
pollution costs to downstream countries, nationalizing the river as such does not 
internalize these costs and restore the correct price signals. Moreover, 
nationalization would interfere with the aim of facilitating navigation. Most 


transboundary rivers have indeed been explicitely constituted as international 
waterways. 


4.2 Scope of IRMI 


Riparians of transboundary rivers usually encounter more than one externality 
problem. Accordingly, the issues addressed by IRMI can be manyfold, including 
flood control, river traffic, irrigation, drainage, dredging, water quality and 
pollution, nature conservation, aesthetic management, flood plain management, 
etc. (Wessel 1993:15). In their efforts to jointly manage the Senegal river, for 
example, the riparian countries are facing problems of flood control as a result of 
two (ill-conceived) dam projects, problems of managing the construction and 
operation of these dams as well as the associated hydro-power facilities and 
irrigation schemes, and navigation issues (Horowitz et al. 1991). 

In the same vein, the scope of IRMI, that is, the extent to which various 
river management issues are dealt with by one institution, varies. The riparians of 
the Senegal have dealt with all of the aforementioned issues in the framework of 
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the Organisation pour la Mise en Valeur due Fleuve Senegal (OMVS). In the 
Rhine case, navigation and pollution control issues are dealt with by two separate 
institutions: the International Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine and the 
International Commission for the Protection of the Rhine against Pollution. 

Which issues are packed together when and how is rarely the result of 
rational and purposeful policy decisions. It may depend on the substantive 
relationships among these issues, the timing of their appearance on the political 
agenda, tactical considerations of negotiators, the institutional context including 
the "repertoire" of pre-existing organizations, and many other factors. Hence it 
seems nearly impossible to explain the scope of IRMI in a generalizable manner. 
In most cases it would seem, however, that IRMI evolve from more simple forms 
of managing water allocation (irrigation or power production) or regulating 
navigation into more complex schemes for pollution control and ecosystems 
management. The Rhine case is an example. 

The literature on international river management frequently distinguishes 
between integrated and single issue management and suggests that the two are 
associated with differential performance. Whether integrated river management, 
which many experts tend to regard as the more promising approach, performs 
better than single-issue management depends on a variety of conditions. 
Integrated management perhaps makes more sense from a ecological viewpoint. 
It may also provide more opportunities for issue-linkages, which may improve the 
possibilities of cooperation. On the other hand, integrated management 


significantly complicates negotiations and poses a greater challenge to the 
Capacity of the actors involved. 


4.3 Legal Framework 


It is often argued that, besides privatizing the resource, effective environmental 
management will be enhanced by liability rules. Liability rules internalize 
externalities (e.g. pollution damage). Ideally, the possibility of successful liability 
claims will raise the expected costs of the polluter up to the point where she will 
find it worthwhile to curb pollution even in the absence of legal action. 

Several legal doctrines exist in international water law. The Harmon 
doctrine advocates absolute sovereignty of each riparian country over its part of a 
river. The other doctrine establishes absolute integrity of riparian countries over 
the water, entitling the downstream country to an unaltered environment. Yet 
another doctrine stresses the community of river basins. It advocates the joint 
development and mutual respect of riparian countries. The most widely supported 
doctrine today, however, is the doctrine of limited territorial sovereignty or 
equitable utilization. It allows for the use of water resources to the extent that this 
does not harm other actors. As expressed in the documents of the 1972 
Stockholm conference and the OECD, it stresses the principle of liability and the 
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polluter pays principle. These principles have been supported by the International 
Law Commission, the International Law Association, and the Institut de Droit 
International (McCaffrey 1993:98, Cano 1992). 

In most areas of the world, however, the latter principle does not carry 
much weight; a polluted actor is hardly in a position to obtain emission reductions 
from the polluter by threatening legal action. In contrast to the fields of nuclear 
power production and maritime and landbome transport, where international 
liability is (at least at the legal level) relatively well developed, liability rules 
conceming transboundary freshwater have not gone very far (Doeker/Gehring 
1992). The only exception is the European Union where the European Court of 
Justice has ruled that any victim of pollution can take legal action against 
polluters either in the victim or the polluter countries. 

The effect of the EU legal framework have been mixed. Despite several 
lawsuits in the Rhine chloride case (Romy 1990), only in one instance was small- 
scale compensation paid to the victims. In other cases, such as the toxic spill of 
1986, the threat of legal action probably induced the chemical firm Sandoz to 
reach relatively generous out-of-court settlements rather quickly. In negotiations 
between the city of Rotterdam and firms upstream in Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, the threat of legal action has been one among several strategies to 
exert pressure on upstream actors. 

When threats of legal action have to be carried out, however, things are 
rarely as simple as it may seem. First, it is often difficult to find smoking guns 
(whether a particular actor has in fact emitted a specific substance at a given 
point in time, and in which quantities). Second, even if such proof is possible, 
there may be (many) other actors emitting the same or a similar pollutant at the 
same time. In this case, it will be difficult to determine which actor is responsible 
for the excess pollution that caused the damage. Third, the extent of damage is 
often difficult to express in monetary terms. For example, if crop damage is the 
issue, analysts will have to show what the crop would have been if pollution had 
been lower, controlling for exogenous variables, such as weather. Fourth, it is 
often unclear how clean a water the victim is entitled to receive, particularly if the 
doctrine of equitable utilization is applied. As noted above, this problem of ill- 
defined property rights is in fact the cause of externalities. 


4.4 Financial Transfers and Other Market Instruments 


Like in most other cases of international resource and environmental cooperation, 
market instruments have so far played only a marginal role in managing 
international rivers.'* They have been restricted to liability rules (see above) and 
financial transfers (examples include the Rhine, Rio Grande, Indus, and most 


‘In some cases, however, IRMI are based on command and control measures, but 
domestically these measures are implemented with the help of market instruments. 
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river development projects in developing countries). Other market instruments, 
such as taxes or tradeable emission or water allocation permits, have not been 
employed. The Rhine is probably the most interesting case in this regard. As 
noted, efforts to manage this river have benefited from a rather well-developed 
liability framework. Several stand-still or reduction agreements along the Rhine 
have defined pollution shares (property rights). Some of these agreements have 
even envisaged possible redistribution of property rights, but these provisions 
never developed into a tradeable pollution permit scheme. The Rhine case also 
involves international financing of pollution reductions (Bernauer 1996, 
Bernauer/Moser 1995). 

Financial transfers can facilitate international agreement, but they involve 
potentially high transaction costs. This finding, which is substantiated by 
empirical research, holds both for transfers among riparians and transfers from 
external sources to riparian countries (Bedarff et al. 1995). This argument also 
applies to financial transfers as a design dimension of IRMI. Building financial 
transfer arrangements into IRMI can help riparian countries in overcoming 
adverse preference structures at the outset or at some point along the cooperative 
process. They can also help to solve capacity problems which might otherwise 
hamper successful management of a river. 


4.5 Monitoring 


Most studies on CPR management conclude that monitoring is a key-dimension 
of institutional design (Mitchell 1995). Transboundary rivers are, in contrast to 
many other resources (e.g. the oceans or the atmosphere), well defined in terms 
of their boundaries and relatively small in terms of space. This facilitates 
monitoring. Moreover, because most of these rivers are international CPR, actors 
willing to monitor the behavior of the riparians can do so much easier than for 
example in the case of CFC production. In the Rhine case, for example, the city 
of Rotterdam, Greenpeace, and the International Association of Rhine Water- 
Works have conducted their own investigations of Rhine water quality at many 
different points along the river. Who withdraws how much water and which 
major point sources are responsible for how much pollution by which substance is 
therefore relatively simple to establish if the money, technology and know-how is 
available. 

Despite the relative ease with which state and non-state actors can monitor 
the behavior of the riparians, international monitoring is a key element of many 
IRMI, for example the Mekong and the Danube commission. The principal 
reasons are threefold. First, the international approach allows for standardized 
measurement techniques. Second, it is more legitimate and fair particularly in the 
eyes of those whose behavior is being monitored. Everybody is monitored with 
the same techniques whereas NGOs for example tend to focus on actors whom 
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they regard as culprits. Third, notably in cases where riparian countries are 
relatively poor and external funding is required for any significant monitoring 
activity, funding agencies favor international monitoring within the framework of 
an IRMI, usually for reasons of legitimy and accountability. The constraints on 
international monitoring are that it requires agreement by the riparian countries 
and will normally result in monitoring commitments that are convenient to the 
riparian countries but may not bite. 


4.6 Openness to Policy Innovation 


Perhaps the most vague of the institutional design dimensions discussed here 
pertains to the openness of IRMI to policy innovation. IRMI usually develop 
slowly over longer periods of time, which provides ample room for experimenting 
with various policy options in order to increase the effectiveness of the measures 
taken. To allow for such processes, however, negotiating bodies and decision- 
making procedures in IRMI have to be flexible and open to new ideas. 

The record in this regard is not very encouraging. Most IRMI are based on 
very conventional command-and-control measures, such as agreements that 
allocate percentages of a river's water to the various riparians or provide for the 
reduction of certain pollutants by agreed quantities or percentages. Decision- 
makers have often focused on an unduly narrow range of policy options and the 
most innovative steps in river management have fequently taken place outside the 
purview of IRMI. 

In combatting chloride pollution of the Rhine, for example, the riparian 
countries prernaturely settled on a policy option which took extremely long to put 
into practice and proved quite ineffective. It consisted of jointly financed 
reductions at a state-owned potash mine in France. Perhaps more innovative and 
effective options for curbing chloride pollution, such as joint trust fund and 
bidding by polluters and suppliers of reduction technology for reduction projects, 
were never even considered (Bernauer 1996). 

In other areas of Rhine pollution, the most innovative policies were usually 
initiated outside the Rhine Commission. The city of Rotterdam and Dutch farmers 
and waterworks, for example, engaged in lawsuits against upstream polluters 
and/or negotiated contracts on pollution reductions directly with upstream 
polluters (e.g. the chemical industry). Only comparatively late, after many years 
of stalemate, did the Rhine Commission abandon its traditional approach of 
negotiating framework agreements with broad reduction targets and subsequently 
developing implementation protocols. The Rhine Action Programme, concluded 
in 1987, adopted a more flexible approach. It is based on a gentlemen's agreement 
that also involves general reduction targets. However, it addresses a broader 
range of pollution and ecosystems issues, engages specific industries directly, and 
is based on the principle of "best available technology." Many observers consider 
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that this approach has worked better than the old one (Bernauer/Moser 1995). 
This example suggests that binding agreements and hard targets do not 


necessarily provide for more effective IRMI than softer and more flexible 
approaches. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Neither the 1972 Stockholm conference nor the Brandt and the Brundtland 
Commission, which are regarded as milestones in the international environmental 
debate, paid much attention to freshwater resources. Other environmental 
problems, such as desertification, deforestation, ozone depletion, global warming, 
or biodiversity were clearly at the top of the agenda. 

This situation has changed significantly due to two developments. First, 
water resources are becoming scarcer and political conflict over these resources 
has been increasing steadily. Second, scientist and policy-makers are becoming 
more aware that many of the worlds major environmental problems, such as 
climate change, deforestation, food production, marine pollution, and energy 
supply are interrelated. These problems all have an impact on and, at the same 
time, are influenced by the availability of freshwater resources. Gleick (1993:10) 
notes that "as we now look to the 21st century, several challenges face us. 
Foremost among them is how to satisfy the food, drinking water, sanitation, and 
health needs of ten or twelve or fifteen billion people, when we have failed to do 
so in a world of five billion." 

Given the strong interrelationships among scarcity of freshwater resources, 
other environmental problems, and the potential of social conflict, freshwater 
scarcity may well turn out to be among the most serious environmental problems 
of the 21st century. No surprise that water issues have often moved into the 
"high" politics domain, where embassadors are recalled, heads of government get 
involved to diffuse a water crisis between countries, and where even threats of 
use and actual use of military force occur. International collaboration and IRMI 
are no panacea for the sustainable management of global freshwater resources, 
and transboundary rivers in particular. But they remain the most important tool 
for dealing with these issues. 

This paper has discussed the causes of unsustainable use of international 
rivers and the factors that influence the possibilities of successful management of 
these rivers. The analysis must, for the time being, remain rather sketchy because 
a larger-scale comparative analysis of IRMI remains to be undertaken. Moreover, 
our understanding of how the design of international institutions affects the 
performance of international environmental and resource cooperation in general, 
and what performance means, is to date highly incomplete. 
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Instead of summarizing the results of the analysis, I will outline several 


tentative rules-of-the-thumb for the management of international rivers that 
emerge from this paper. 


IRMI designed to nationalize hitherto international rivers can, under some rare 
circumstances, contribute to the more effective management of transboundary 
rivers. However, this approach is often not feasible because of the pattern of 
externalities underlying the resource problem. 

The scope of IRMI is not directly related to their performance. However, IRMI 
designed to manage transboundary rivers in an integrated manner are probably 
more difficult to establish and operate, but may contribute to the better 
performance of international river management. 

Much like the experience of environmental protection at the domestic level 
shows, sustainable management of transboundary rivers cannot be achieved 
solely through liability rules that operate across national boundaries. 
Nonetheless, such rules can enhance international river management efforts. 
Financial transfers can facilitate the establishment of IRMI and the 
implementation of agreed measures. But the transaction costs of designing and 
implementing financial transfers can be high. Market-instruments other than 
financial transfers and liability rules have so far not been used. 

International monitoring is often indispensable for successful river 
management. To increase flexibility and coverage of monitoring, additional 
monitoring activity by governmental and non-governmental actors, such as 
practiced in the Rhine case, is desirable. 

Openness of IRMI to policy innovation is crucial to the performance of these 
institutions. Decision-makers should be careful not to close bargaining 
processes prematurely. Policy options should be kept open for debate as long 
as possible and policy experiments should have a firm place in international 
river management. The framework convention - protocol (with hard targets) 
approach does not necessarily perform better than informal action programs. 
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Abstract 


One striking feature in American work-family policy is the 
variability among states not only in amount, but also in type, of 
provision. This is the case for one spending policy, child care, 
and one labor regulation, Family and Medical Leave. This paper 
seeks to explain variation between the states and to identify the 
factors associated with policy development in each area. Data on 
child care spending in 1990 and Family and Medical Leave enactment 
between 1985 and 1993 is regressed on sets of independent variables 
representing three theories about how social policy is made: 
ideology and political culture, institutions, and economics and 
competitive federalism. 


Short term economic constraints are found to be relatively 
weak predictors of both policies. A strong association is found 
for mass ideological and religious identification. This finding 
indicates the extent to which divisions in ideology and religion 
are a key source of conflict over the direction of social policy in 
the United States. 


Two major differences are found between child care spending 
and Family and Medical Leave enactment. First, political culture 
and region are found to be significant in predicting Family and 
Medical Leave but not child care spending. And second, two 
political variables, the level of legislative professionalism and 
the level of feminist activism in each state, are associated with 
child care spending but not family leave. These findings suggest 


different mechanisms by which the policies are developed, with 
specific political structures facilitating increased spending on 
child care while more broad based orientations towards political 
action seem to be responsible for the enactment of Family and 
Medical Leave. This may reflect generalized differences between 
spending and labor regulations. 
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Introduction 


Most scholarship on American social policy in the twentieth 
century tells the story of missed opportunities and the failure to 
create a strong safety net (Skocpol 1992; Weir 1992; Katz 1986). 
The factors most commonly invoked to explain why the United States 
has been almost consistently the "exception" to patterns taken by 
other industrialized nations include weak political institutions, 
a decentralized political system, and an individualistic, 
fragmented political culture. When one considers this, it should 
not be a surprise that the United States has lagged behind other 
industrialized nations on two key indicators of support for working 
families, child care spending and Family and Medical Leave.' 


This picture is tempered somewhat when one looks at policies 
developed by the American states. Analysis of child care spending 
and Family and Medical Leave enactment reveals striking variation 
both between and within states. As Table 1 shows, 18 out of 50 
states developed maternity leave and 11 states developed Family and 
Medical Leave before the national government passed it, and the 
range of child care spending in 1990 was $.24 to $152 per child. 


It is interesting to compare child care spending and Family 
and Medical Lave because while they are both policies aimed at 
working families, they operate in different ways. Expenditures on 


child care involve the use of government revenues to assist mostly 
low-income families. Thus, child care spending is part of the 
traditional American welfare state, which has been documented 
extensively in the literature. Family and Medical Leave, on the 
other hand, is a labor mandate, and involves explicitly requiring 
one segment of the population (employers) to provide for another. 


This paper seeks to explain why states vary not only in amount 
but in type of work-family policy. What explains why some states 
spend more and others less, why some enact Family and Medical Leave 
but others do not, and why do some that spend the most do not also 
enact Family and Medical Leave? By comparing the mechanisms 
whereby states vary, this paper will lend insight into general 
differences between spending and labor regulation. 


Studying variation in state policy is important for several 
reasons. First, states are major components of American politics 
and policy. Second, in great part because the federal government 
often takes a long time to develop social policies (the recent 
failure of universal health care is a case in point), the states 
are being seen more and more as the initiators of reform (Skocpol, 
Abend-Wein, Goodrich Lehmann, and Howard 1993; Gray 1973; Walker 
1969). Indeed, many scholars view the states as "laboratories" 
where policies can be tried out before the national government 
takes them on (Baumgartner and Jones 1993; McDonagh 1992) .? 
Finally, states offer insight into the forces shaping national 
debates and the development of national policy. 
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Studying the states also affords the possibility of a 
quantitative analysis of a number of independent variables. For 
this paper, variables were chosen to represent three kinds of 
constraints that might be felt by legislators making decisions: 
ideological and cultural pressures, political and institutional 
influences, and economic constraints. These sets of constraints 
are prominent in the literature on social policy making in the 
United States.* The goal was to determine the extent to which each 
type of variable is useful in predicting variation in each policy, 
and to build a model incorporating all three sets of variables. 


My dependent variables are (1) child care spending per child 
by states in 1991 (data obtained from the Children’s Defense Fund, 
which is the only source for such information)‘, and (2) a dummy 
variable indicating whether a state did or did not pass a leave 


policy covering employees in the private sector at any time before 
July 1, 1993.° 


I discuss the literature and describe my independent variables 
and hypotheses below, but first I compare Family and Medical Leave 
and child care spending in the context of the American welfare 
state, and describe the political battles over the two policies on 
the national level. I do this to provide insight into how conflict 
might have been shaped in the states. At the end of this section, 
I explain my grouping of independent variables. 


Family and Medical Leave and Child Care on a Theoretical Level 


Debates over Family and Medical Leave and child care spending 
are, like many political issues, linked to the question of what 
role government should play in people’s lives. Like many other 
“welfare state" debates, arguments over these policies revert back 
to the question of which goods, services, and regulations are 
essential public provisions. As noted above, however, child care 
spending involves government spending of tax revenues, while Family 
and Medical Leave involves mandating that businesses provide a 


benefit to their workers. These are very different approaches to 
public provision. 


To proponents, Family and Medical Leave provides people with 
a desperately needed chance to balance their work and family lives. 
By requiring businesses to give employees leaves of absence to give 
birth, care for a young infant, or to care for a sick relative, 
Family and Medical Leave allows people to handle changes and crises 
in their lives without fearing a job loss. Symbolically, 
proponents argue that the policy sends a signal that families are 
important and that society and employers have obligations beyond 
simply creating a market system. It also sends the message that 
society recognizes and is accommodating changes in family structure 
over the last few decades; namely, the vast increase in the number 
of women and mothers in the paid workforce. 
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To opponents, Family and Medical Leave is a policy that 
achieves dubious social goals at the expense of an important 
segment of society. They argue that this type of policy "kills the 
golden goose:"® it limits business flexibility and ultimately 
hurts job growth. It hurts individual businesses and the business 
climate in general; one common argument is that passing Family and 
Medical Leave is tantamount to putting out an economic "not 
welcome" sign. Further, some opponents of the policy (particularly 
members of the Christian Right) challenge the purpose of the 
policy. These opponents argue that the movement of women into the 
workforce is something to be lamented rather than supported, that 
this policy explicitly supports such a movement, and that in the 
absence of consensus, government should not get involved. 


Like Family and Medical Leave, the politics of child care is 
linked to cultural debates over the changing family and in 
particular, to questions of how government should respond to the 
dramatic increase in the number of working mothers. Cultural 
conservatives argue that child care funding only encourages women 
who choose to work by offering government assistance. Again, one 
issue of contention is whether most women choose to work or do so 
out of economic necessity.’ Further, as a policy aimed at people 
with low incomes, child care spending gets wrapped up in the stigma 
often associated with programs targeted at the American poor. 
While proponents frame their arguments in egalitarian terms: more 
spending will help pull the poor, and particularly women, out of 
poverty, opponents express concern that more spending is not 
deserved and will lead to continued dependency on public money. 


National Debates over Family and Medical Leave and Child Care 


During the late 1980s and early 1990s, bills to enact federal 
Family and Medical Leave and to increase child care spending were 
introduced and debated in Congress. Both bills were subject to 
intense debate, and both changed form over time. The resulting 
legislation was much less far-reaching than had been originally 
intended by sponsors. 


Both increased child care spending and Family and Medical 
Leave were supported by coalitions of women’s and children’s 
organizations, liberal interest groups, labor unions, and liberal 
churches. Both were opposed by social conservatives, particularly 
"pro-family" organizations and evangelical Christian groups. Much 
of the debate over both policies involved the role that the state 
should play in changing family life. Opponents of the bills 
lamented the decline in traditional families where one parent 
stayed home to care for children and argued that passage would be 
tantamount to the state supporting non-traditional families. 
Supporters pointed out that economic realities forced many families 
into non-traditional roles and argued that the desperate need for 
these policies should outweigh judgements about family structure.’ 
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While both bills faced similar cultural opposition, they faced 
very different economic opposition. The only economic opposition 
to the ABC child care bill was from deficit hawks’ concerned about 
its price tag ($2.5 billion). The bill was actually supported by 
a number of business groups, such as the Chamber and Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers. These groups supported 
state funding for public child care, in part because such funding 
was an alternative to a mentioned but never proposed idea of 
requiring businesses to provide child care." 


These same groups opposed Family and Medical Leave vigorously 
as the exact kind of mandate they feared: they argued that it 
would result in added costs (for temporary workers and the 
continuation of health benefits, when applicable) on business. And 
although the proposed bill was unpaid, business groups expressed 
fears that it would be the first step towards paid leave and 
mandated health care and child care." 


As a result of opposition from social conservatives, divided 
public opinion, and the incapacity of supporters to draw together 
a winning coalition, ABC died in 1989 (Berry 1993). A much smaller 
version passed as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1990. Family and Medical Leave, which also drew only limited 
public support, was scaled down from sixteen weeks coverage to 
twelve, and businesses with fewer than fifty employees were 
exempted. In this guise it was finally passed under President 
Clinton in 1993, eight years after it had been introduced. 


Careful examination of the national debates over child care 
spending and Family and Medical Leave enactment reveals several 
patterns. First, there are clear ideological cleavages, and 
perhaps cultural ones. And second, business and economic pressures 
appear to be significant, particularly for Family and Medical 
Leave. I thus included in my study variables representing mass 
ideology and political culture and for economic constraints likely 
to be felt by legislators. In addition, variables representing 
political institutions, which have been long thought to regulate 
the scope of political opportunities, were included in the 
equations. 


Independent Variables and Hypotheses 


This section defines in more detail the three sets of 
legislative constraints, and describes the independent variables 
used to operationalize the three theories. I suggest hypotheses 
about how the independent variables will affect spending and labor 
regulation as exemplified by child care spending and Family and 
Medical Leave enactment, and I offer a preliminary model of 
enactment for each policy. 


A. Ideology and Culture 


The argument that ideological and cultural contexts are 
significant factors in the development of public policy rests on 
the notion that ideas and orientations towards political life 
matter. Here, political culture is thought to encompass broad 
orientations towards politics and political action," while 
ideology is thought to encompass more specific political beliefs 
and values. Culture is thought to play some role in determining 
ideology, but the two are by no means identical.” 


The role of ideology and political culture in the development 
of public policy has been a subject of intense debate in recent 
years. While most scholars acknowledge a role for the two 
variables, difficulties in defining and operationalizing the 
concepts have contributed to a reluctance to employ them in policy 
research. However, a review of the literature reveals two 
successful attempts at operationalization on the quantitative 
level. The first is s a scale developed by Ira Sharkansky (1971) 
based on Daniel Elazar’s (1984, 1966) typology of American state 
political culture. Elazar divided political culture into three 
categories: moralistic (emphasizing the importance of community 
and supporting a strong role for government in improving public 
life), individualistic (emphasizing the importance of the 
marketplace and supporting the "centrality of private concerns" 
(1984: 115) and traditionalistic (emphasizing the importance of 
government only for preserving the status quo). Using this data, 
Sharkansky developed a coding scale ranging from moralistic (low, 
at 1) to traditionalistic (high, at 9) with the attendant 
hypothesis that moralistic states would be the most likely to enact 
reforms. A number of studies have associated highly moralistic 
states with the early enactment of social policy (Kincaid, 1989; 
Herzik, 1985). 


Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993, 1985) used aggregate data 
from New York Times/CBS News polls to calculate a continuous 
variable representing liberalism and conservatism on the state 
level and to develop a score ranging from +1 (conservative) to -1 
(liberal) for each state. The actual range of scores estimating 
"the political orientations of the active electorate" (1985: 473) 
is .333 (Utah) to -.060 (the District of Columbia). In their study 
of policy outcomes, Erikson, Wright, and McIver find ideology to be 
strongly correlated with public policy. 


Both the Erikson, Wright, and McIver and the Sharkansky data 
are used in this study; I suggest that liberal and moralistic 
states (those scoring lower on the two scales) will both spend more 
on child care and be more likely to enact Family and Medical Leave. 
The correlation between these measures fairly low at .27, which 
increases my confidence that the two are distinct phenomena. 
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Third, in keeping with the first dictum in American politics, 
that "the South is different,""® I use a dummy variable 
representing the eleven states of the Confederate South.'? I test 
the theory that since the South is well known to be both 
ideologically conservative and culturally traditional, Southern 
states will be more likely to spend less on child care and will be 
less likely to enact Family and Medical Leave. Although I found a 
strong correlation between the variable "south" and traditional 
political culture, I include this variable to determine if region, 
rather than culture or ideology per se, is the best determinant of 
work-family policy. 


Fourth, I include the variable "urbanism," measuring the 
percentage of the state population residing in urban areas. Many 
scholars (Dye 1966, Gray 1973, Peterson 1995) have found linkage 
between urbanization and policy innovation on a variety of issues; 
the most common explanations are that urbanism is linked with 
higher levels of wealth (which is associated with liberalism) and 
with greater acceptance of active government. 


I use two variables representing liberal and conservative 
interest groups. The first is membership in the National 
Organization for Women (controlling for population). As perhaps 
the preeminent feminist organization in the country, I use NOW 
membership both to signify the degree to which feminist politics is 
a strong presence in a state, and to measure the strength of 
feminist interest groups. While in preliminary tests, I found that 
NOW membership was highly correlated with state liberalism (.66), 
my interest was in finding out whether there was an effect of this 
interest group on work-family policy after controlling for state 
liberalism. Given that feminists supported both increased child 
care spending and Family and Medical Leave on the national level," 
I hypothesize that NOW membership will be positively associated 


with both increases in child care spending and with the enactment 
of Family and Medical Leave. 


Finally, I use a variable representing the proportion of the 
state population that is evangelical Christian. Since evangelicals 
are a major component of the New Right, I use this variable to 
assess the strength of the New Right in each state. The role of 
the New Right in promoting "traditional" and "family" values by 
fighting policies like child care and family leave is well-known. 
While I find a strong (and not surprising) relationship between the 
proportion of evangelicals in the population and ideological 
conservatism, my interest is in finding out if there were 
independent effects for this variable. My hypothesis is thus that 
higher proportions of evangelical Christians in the state 
population will be associated with lower levels of spending on 
child care and non-enactment of Family and Medical Leave. 
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B. Institutions and Politics 


Proponents of "the new institutionalism" argue that the 
structure in which politics exists matters. Institutions, many of 
which are handed down over time and evolve as they do so, impact 
every aspect of political life by defining the scope of political 
behavior and setting the rules for political action (Pierson 1994 
Skocpol 1992 Weir, 1992, Weir, et. al., 1988) They are crucial for 
understanding how policy develops. 


Within this perspective, which has gained a considerable 
following over the last ten years, one aim is to specify the 
relationship between particular institutions and the policymaking 
process. This approach involves examining the effects of specific 
institutions on the development of policy to determine which kinds 
of institutions expedite the development of vigorous policy 
responses and which kinds of institutions inhibit such processes. 
In this paper, I identify three institutional variables as likely 
to expedite the development of work-family policies. These are the 
level of legislative professionalism, party competition, and the 
percentage of women in the legislature. 


Legislative professionalism is operationalized using a scale 
developed by Peverill Squire (1992) that fits with the goals of the 
paper well. The hypothesis is that legislators who are paid more, 
have larger staffs, and meet more often are more likely to be 
"activists," in part because they have the resources to do so, and 
in part because as professionals, politics becomes their only 
livelihood, and they have a greater interest in providing goods to 
constituents to ensure reelection.'? Squire’s measure incorporates 
these three factors into a scale ranging from 0 to 1, (actual 
range: .042-.659). 


The justification for using party competition is that in 
highly competitive states, legislators feel pressure to "recruit" 
constituents by enacting policies that either benefit them directly 
or benefit groups they care about (Kronebusch 1993, Key 1961). In 
the case of family leave or child care, this would mean that in 
states with high levels of party competition legislators would try 
to appeal to people who need these policies (women, young families) 
or to those who advocate them (women’s organizations such as NOW). 
The variable is drawn from a scale developed by King (1988) that is 
based on Ranney’s (1965) partisanship index. Ranney’s index 
assigns each state a score based on the proportion of Democrats in 
each chamber of the legislature, Democratic proportion of the 
gubernatorial vote, and "the proportion of terms in office for 
governor and each chamber of the state legislature during which the 
Democratic party had control" (King 1988: 84). Using election 
returns between 1970 and 1984, King "folds" the ends of the scale 
together before subtracting the value produced from one. (ibid., 
85). His scale ranges from 1.000 (highly competitive) to .5 (not 
competitive). 
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Lastly, I hypothesize that legislatures with a higher 
percentage of women would be more likely to pass policies that are 
helpful to women*’. Both Family and Medical Leave and child care 
are often labeled "women’s issues," and given the fact that women 
legislators are often the proponents of "women’s issues" (Thomas 
1994), it is reasonable to expect that as the proportion of women 
in state legislatures increases, so will attention given to issues 
like these. My measure was obtained from the Center for American 
Women and Politics at Rutgers University. 


One variable that was not included in this analysis is party 
control, with the attendant hypothesis that since the Democratic 
party generally favors spending and regulatory programs designed to 
support vulnerable groups, Democratic governors and legislators 
would be more likely to support both more child care spending and 
the enactment of Family and Medical Leave laws. However, research 
on the effects of party control on policy liberalism (Erikson, 
Wright, and McIver 1993, Dye 1966) shows very little effect of 
party when "environmental" variables are controlled for. This is 
largely because of the wide variation among the states as to what 
parties actually stand for: as Erikson, Wright, and McIver point 
out, "the Democratic Party of Mississippi is far more conservative 
than the Democratic Party of New York, and perhaps the New York 
Republican Party as well" (1993: 122). They argue instead that 
"liberal opinion causes liberal parties" (1993: 124) which in turn 
enact liberal policies. What matters, then, is party liberalism or 


conservatism, and this varies within the major political parties. 


C. Economics and Competitive Federalism 


Scholarly accounts of the role played by economics in public 
policy development have been dominated for nearly forty years by 
theories of competitive federalism. Theories of competitive 
federalism assume that rather than leading to cooperation among 
states, federalism leads to competition, in which elites seek to 
improve conditions in their states even at the expense of others 
(Dye 1990, 1966), so that they will retain the good will of their 
productive citizens. This idea is derived from Charles Tiebout’s 
(1956) “Pure Theory of Local Expenditures," which asserts that 
legislators attempt to satisfy the "median voter" by providing the 
maximum amount of goods and services without unduly increasing 
costs. As Dye (1990: 14) argues: "In this model of federalism, 
state and local governments compete for consumer-taxpayers by 
offering the best array of public goods and services at the lowest 
possible costs." 


Tiebout’s theory is particularly relevant for the modern 
mobile economy, where because of increased communication 
capacities, many people can work from almost anywhere. Tiebout 
argues that, ceteris paribus, people will move to localities which 
provide the most desirable set of goods and services (1956: 420). 
His theory can easily be expanded to encompass the disposition of 
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businesses to locate themselves in the most desirable "climate" 


with low wages and tax rates, few regulations, and a skilled 
workforce. 


Unfortunately, the goods and services that attract people to 
localities often come at the price of the taxes and regulations 
that businesses dislike. Thus in a competitive environment, 
legislators find themselves doing a complicated dance whereby they 
want to provide services and regulations that people demand, but 
also fear the high unemployment rates and low revenues that can 
result from a "bad" business climate. Concern about placing one’s 
state at a competitive disadvantage can be so significant that 
legislators end up engaging in a “race to the _ bottom:" 
progressively limiting taxing and benefit levels in an attempt to 
attract businesses. 


This study adopts these assumptions with regard to Family and 
Medical Leave and child care spending. In the case of Family and 
Medical Leave, it is hypothesized that since businesses (and 
particularly small businesses) were among the most vocal opponents 
of the policy, legislative fear of economic retribution through 
mobility or business collapse was one reason that the leave was not 
enacted in many places. Thus in states where small business 
interests are strong and represented worker interests are weak, 
Family and Medical Leave is less likely to be passed. In addition, 
states with higher revenues and lower unemployment will be more 


likely to pass Family and Medical Leave, because legislators in 
those states will be less likely to fear the consequences of 
enacting an "anti-business" piece of legislation. 


With regard to child care, which did not attract such 
antipathy from small business interests, the hypothesis is slightly 
different. In this case, raising child care spending would 
probably have the effect of raising the tax burden both on 
individuals and small businesses. Since raising taxes is often 
associated (at least in the public mind) with the loss of jobs, one 
would expect that higher revenues and lower unemployment rates 
would depress spending on child care. However, since this is a 
spending policy that doesn’t directly impact businesses, business 
or worker interests would not make a significant difference. 


The four economic variables used in this paper are 
unemployment levels in 1988 (a date right in the middle of the 
period when most legislature were considering the policy, and when 
the economic cycle was at a relative peak)** the proportion of 
people per 1000 in the state population who are members of the 
National Federation of Independent Businesses (a conservative 
business group that strongly opposed Family and Medical Leave), per 
capita state revenues in 1988 and union membership in 1982 (the 
last year for which data is available). 


The Equation 


Given these hypotheses, I suggest the following models for 
child care spending and Family and Medical Leave enactment: 


CHILD CARE SPENDING = a - b,(IDEOL) - bj(CULTURE) - b;(EVANGELICALS) 
- b,(SOUTH) + bs(NOW MEMBERSHIP) + b,(URBANISM) + b7(PROFESSIONAL 
LEGISLATURE) + bg(PARTY COMPETITION) + bo(WOMEN IN LEGISLATURES) 

+ big(REVENUES) - b;;(UNEMPLOYMENT) + e. 


FAMILY LEAVE ENACTMENT= a  b,(IDEOL)  bj(CULTURE) - 
b;(EVANGELICALS) - b,(SOUTH) + bs(NOW MEMBERSHIP) + b,(URBANISM) + 
b7(PROFESSIONAL LEGISLATURE) + bg(PARTY COMPETITION) + b (WOMEN IN 
LEGISLATURES) + bi9(REVENUES) b,;(UNEMPLOYMENT) +  b,2(UNION 
MEMBERSHIP) + b,;(NFIB MEMBERSHIP) + e. 


Methodology 


The original analysis involved running separate regressions 
for each of the three categories of explanatory variables. Next, 
composite models were developed by incorporating into a large model 
all variables that showed signs of significance in earlier models, 
and dropping one variable at a time until all the remaining 
variables were either statistically significant at p<.05 or 
arguably a part of the model. 


One problem that quickly arose was multicollinearity between 
independent variables. As I indicated before, multicollinearity 
causes problems if the variables in question are both highly 
correlated with each other and with the dependent variables. There 
are two ways to correct for it: (1) to add more cases (which would 
have required an act of Congress!) or (2) to drop one of the 
variables in question. In cases for which I had evidence (from bi- 
variate regressions) that a variable was not highly correlated with 
the dependent variable, I dropped the variable from the final 
model. In other cases, I kept the variable, but noted that the 
standard errors were probably inflated. 


Findings: The Initial Models 


Child Care 


An equation regressing ideological and cultural variables on 
child care spending in 1990 shows the strong relationship, in the 
expected direction, between NOW membership and spending levels. 
[See Table 2}. Even when controlling for causal priors ideology 
and the percentage of evangelicals in the population,** NOW 
membership remains significant at p<.01.% This suggests that 
while ideological liberalism is important in determining levels of 
child care spending, it seems to be important primarily in 
fostering feminist consciousness and activism, which is then more 
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directly associated with spending differences. The importance of 
NOW and its causal priors is shown in model 2 of table 2; the three 
variables account for as much variance in the dependent variable as 
all of the six ideological and cultural variables. Conversely, 
variation in region, political culture, or urbanism seem to make 
little or no difference; thus the argument for a broad cultural or 
regional basis for child care spending seems to be defeated. 
Instead, the findings suggest a strong role for specific beliefs 
and the subsequent interest group mobilization around then. 


Models of the relationship between institutional and economic 
variables and child care spending show a number of striking items. 
Both legislative professionalism and the percentage of women in the 
legislature were significant at at least p < .05 [see table 3, 
model 1], with the coefficients in the expected direction. This 
again suggests a strong role for politics and institutions (which, 
I suggest, serve to increase access for a number of interest groups 
as well as stimulate innovation on their own) rather than less 
tangible orientations, in the development of a spending policy. 


As expected, strong and significant relationships (in the 
expected direction) were found between revenues and unemployment 
rates and child care spending, while there was little relationship 
to be found for union membership. An unexpected effect was found 
for membership in the National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, which was negatively associated with child care 
spending. While the NFIB has not been known to lobby against child 
care spending, its significance may be a marker for conservatism in 
the state, or antipathy towards the taxes that are often associated 
with higher levels of spending. [See table 3, model 2].% 


Family and Medical Leave 


In contrast to the experience with child care spending, NOW 
membership did not appear to be a strong predictor of a state’s 
developing a pregnancy or family leave policy. The strongest 
variables were instead ideology, political culture, and the South, 
all of which were significant at at least p<.10. [See table 4, 
model 1] The coefficients for ideology and culture were negative, 
as expected: more conservative and traditional states were less 
likely to enact pregnancy or family leave. The coefficient for the 
South, however, was positive (indicating that southern states were 
more likely to enact pregnancy or family leave) [see table 4, model 
1}. I attributed this to extreme multicollinearity between the 
South and political culture, and was supported in this conclusion 
by the fact that in a bivariate regression, the South is 
significantly negatively correlated with the enactment of Family 
and Medical Leave. 


The institutional and economic models yielded somewhat less 
success for Family and Medical Leave enactment then for child care 
spending. Among the institutional variables, only the percentage 
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of women in the state legislature was significant at p <.05 (in the 
expected direction). And while the effect of state unemployment 
level was significant and in the expected direction, no 
relationship was found for state revenues, NFIB membership, or 
union membership. [See table 5, models 1 and 2] The first of those 
findings makes some sense, given that Family and Medical Leave is 
a regulatory rather than a spending policy (and thus should be 
comparatively less likely to be associated with revenues than child 
care spending). However, given qualitative evidence that the NFIB 
played a strong role in both state and national battles over Family 
and Medical Leave, it is surprising that this variable was not 
significant.*’ Further, given the apparent activism of unions on 
a national level, it is surprising that they do not appear to be 
stronger in the states. 


Composite Models 


A. Child Care 


The initial composite model for child care spending included 
eight variables that had either been significant at at least p < 
-05 in the initial models or which were judged to be both causally 
prior to another variable that was significant and related to the 
dependent variable. This model increased the total variance in the 
child care spending attributable to variance in the independent 


variables to .64, from a maximum of .56 when using only one of the 
three sets of legislative constraints. Taking out variables that 
were neither significant in the composite equation nor judged to be 
causally prior to any of the ones that were, the final model 
included NOW membership, its two priors, ideology and the 
proportion of evangelicals in the state population, and legislative 
professionalism. [See table 6, models 1 and 2]. 


Dropping the insignificant variables had no effect on the 
explanatory power of the final model; this suggests that their 
importance was mainly as a correlate of the variables that were 
kept. It is important to discuss this, because it suggests that at 
least in determining levels of child care spending, economic 
factors are primarily important in that they are associated with 
liberal, professional political systems.” 


Family and Medical Leave 


Using the same technique, I developed a composite model for 
Family and Medical Leave. I tested four ideological and cultural 
variables as well as the percentage of women in the state 
legislatures and unemployment levels. In the initial model, all 
variables except women in the legislature and evangelicals were 
significant at at least p < .10. [See table 7, model 1}. This 
finding made sense since ideology is both associated with and a 
causal prior to the percentage of women in state legislatures 
(e.g., liberal states elect more women to their legislatures, thus 
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the effect of women legislators on Family and Medical Leave 
enactment can best be seen as an indirect effect of ideology). 


My final model (table 7, model 2) included the four 
ideological and cultural variables plus unemployment. All 
variables were significant at at least p < .05, except evangelicals 
and unemployment levels. All were in the expected direction 
except the South; I argue that this is due to multicollinearity. 
The pseudo R* for the model is .47, with a X* of 29.03 and a 
probability of a true null hypothesis of .0000. 


As noted in footnote 5, I am aware that it may be better to 
code Family and Medical Leave as 0 1 2: no leave, maternity leave, 
and family leave.*' To test this, I ran my final equation using 
an ordered probit model. While the results were similar (ideology 
was more significant, unemployment levels less), the model actually 
predicted the variance in the dependent variable less well than 
using a logistic regression analysis. [See table 8] 


Predicted Probabilities for Individual States, Logit Model 


Table 9 shows how well the model for Family and Medical Leave 
predicts the outcomes for individual states. Of the 17 states that 
passed family leave,* the model predicts nine very well (better 
than 75% probability), six fairly well (between 50 and 75% 
probability) and two not well at all (less than 50% probability). 
However, the latter two states are Tennessee and Louisiana, which 
are the only two southern states to enact, and which both enacted 
a maternity rather than a family leave policy. The model 
incorrectly predicts that three states, Florida, Colorado, and 
Michigan, should have passed. It does a good job or an excellent 
job of predicting twenty-six states’ not passing the policy. 


Discussion 


While ideological variables are strongly associated with both 
child care spending and Family and Medical Leave enactment, 
different patterns of association emerge from the data. The effect 
of ideology on child care spending appears to be dominated by its 
relationship with NOW membership. But this effect does not hold 
for Family and Medical Leave, suggesting a role for broad political 
orientations rather than feminist consciousness and activism. 


I cannot completely explain this interesting finding. On the 
national level, it appears that women’s groups like NOW were active 
both in attempting to increase spending for child care and to pass 
Family and Medical Leave. There is little evidence here to 
indicate why there would be a significant relationship between NOW 
and one policy but not the other. However, preliminary evidence 
from two case studies I am conducting in northeastern states (with 
two southern states to follow) indicates that some women’s groups 
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did not make family leave a priority, in part because they were 
focused on other issues such as abortion, and in part because they 
were ambivalent about whether to push for paid or unpaid leave. 
Instead, it appears that the movement for family leave was mainly 
led by legislators themselves. 


Another explanation is that because Family and Medical Leave 
was contested by a wider range of groups (e.g., both economic and 
cultural interest groups) than child care spending, the effect of 
feminist consciousness and activism was offset by the effect of 
other ideological forces. 


Evangelicalism and the South, causal priors to ideology and 
political culture, are also worthy of consideration. Because they 
involve a wide range of economic and cultural issues, debates over 
child care spending and Family and Medical Leave can be seen as 
"bellwethers" offering insight into the nature of American 
political divisions. Thus it is not surprising that this study 
finds that two major sources of these divisions are religion and 
region, which have long been areas of conflict in American life.» 
The level of disagreement over these policies, and indeed the fact 
that opponents fit these policies into completely different visions 
of American public life, suggests a need for further study of the 
nature of religious and regional differences and their relationship 
to public policy making. Political conflict over work and family 
policy offers a window into these differences. 


The fact that political culture is significantly associated 
with Family and Medical Leave enactment but not with child care 
spending is also interesting in light of the above findings. The 
strength of political culture independent of ideology affirms the 
notion that it is indeed qualitatively different from and 
complementary to that variable. Based on the existing literature, 
it appears that if ideology encompasses attitudes and ideas about 
specific issues, culture provides a more general orientation 
towards political action.™ In the case of Family and Medical 
Leave, then, liberalism leads legislators to perceive the problems 
of working women and families as legitimate objects of concern, but 
political culture helps define the type of intervention (government 
regulating employment) that is deemed reasonable. 


Why, then, doesn’t political culture seem to significantly 
affect child care spending? One answer can be obtained by going 
back to the definition of political culture directly above, and to 
the difference between a spending and a regulatory policy. It may 
be that the effects of political culture are most apparent in the 
development of policies which involve redefining the role of the 
state in people’s lives. New regulations, which by definition 
expand state capacity, fall under this category. And in the late 
1980s, Family and Medical Leave was a new regulation: states that 
passed the policy can be said to, objectively speaking, be 
expanding their involvement. Conversely, in the late 1980s, all 
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states spent at least something on child care. It was an accepted 
domain for the state to be in; the debate was instead over the 
amount and type of provision. It thus might have been affected by 
ideological, but not cultural differences. 


It is interesting that legislative professionalization is 
associated with child care spending but not Family and Medical 
Leave enactment. This study posits that professional legislatures 
serve as conduits for liberal and moralistic legislators and 
interest groups by providing the resources (time, money, staff, and 
interest) for an active government. However, the findings of this 
study suggest that the resources provided by professional 
legislatures are very different from the perceptual resources -- 
the belief in an active government -- offered by some political 
cultures. This study finds that for Family and Medical Leave, the 
cultural and ideological resources are the ones that matter. 


One explanation is that just as political culture seems 
essential in expanding state capacity, professional legislatures 
are not essential; instead they function to augment the role of 
government in already established areas, or to funnel the interests 
of particular legislators and constituents. Or, it could be that 
again the key factor is that Family and Medical Leave is a labor 
regulation. Most studies (Peterson 1995, Kronebusch 1993) linking 
legislative professionalism with policy innovation focus on 
spending rather than labor regulation: it may be that the theory 
doesn’t hold for the latter. To confirm or disprove this, further 
study is needed. 


Given the fact that both of the policies in question involved 
economics, it is interesting that the economic variables were not 
more significant. As noted in footnote 28, the relationship 
between revenues and child care spending bears some consideration 
because of the possibility that revenues are a causal prior. 
However, the fact that removing revenues from the model did 
virtually nothing to affect either the coefficients of the other 
variables or the fit of the model led me to conclude that revenues 
are not a causal prior to ideology. This left me with an 
interesting finding: despite the fact that it is a spending 
policy, government revenues bore less relationship to child care 
spending than did state ideology, feminist activism, and 
legislative professionalism. Similarly, I found only a small 
association between one of the economic variables, unemployment 
levels, and the enactment of Family and Medical Leave. 


This finding is remarkable but not necessarily surprising, 
given the historical linkage between economic variables and 
ideology. Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993: 8-9) suggest that 
all along, what appeared in studies to be the effect of economics 
may have actually been the effect of ideology. By indicating that 
economic variables have little impact on these two policies when 
ideology is controlled for, this study supports this conclusion. 
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More specifically for this study, ideology may condition how 
legislators perceive both economic and social conditions. It may 
be that liberal legislators simply worry less about factors like 
unemployment rates, while conservative legislators worry more. 
Similarly, liberals may worry more about the impact of a changing 
workforce on family life, while conservatives worry less. 


Alternatively, the data may be picking up an interaction 
between ideology and economics. It may be that under certain 
economic conditions, legislators are free to pursue their policy 
goals and to act according to their ideological predispositions. 
As suggested above in the discussion of competitive federalism, 
liberal legislators may spend more on child care and enact Family 
and Medical Leave when, for example, revenues are relatively high 
and unemployment is relatively low. As these measures change, 
however, enactment becomes more difficult. I find evidence for 
this with regard to Family and Medical Leave in my qualitative case 
studies: many respondents in the two liberal states I am currently 
examining describe passage of Family and Medical Leave as dependent 
as much on the current economic situation as on political variables 
and legislative strategy. However, in a test using this data, I 
did not achieve significant findings for an interaction between 
ideology and a number of economic variables. 


Conclusion 


This study offers the foundation for a model explaining the 
difference between spending and labor regulation in the American 
states. By comparing the variables associated with two similar- 
yet-different policies, I am able to draw preliminary conclusions 
about the political processes leading to the development of each. 


Both child care spending and Family and Medical Leave 
enactment are dependent on ideological liberalism as a usually 
necessary but not sufficient condition for spending or regulation. 
As I noted above, this is interesting particularly in light of the 
fact that ideological liberalism is found to be a stronger 
predictor of either policy than any economic variable. 


But then the models differ. While ideological liberalism 
predicts variation in child care spending, the policy is also 
dependent on institutional structure (legislative professionalism) 
and by mass activism (NOW membership). These factors seem to act 
as conduits for ideology to be expressed. Conversely, Family and 
Medical Leave is dependent mainly on broad based cultural and 
regional differences and, to a lesser extent, on short-term 
economic circumstances. This is a significant difference, and if, 
as I have suggested, it is linked to the difference between 
spending and labor regulation, it is an important finding. 


Unfortunately, this paper does not have the scope necessary to 
definitively make this conclusion. Further study is needed, 
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perhaps comparing a number of spending and labor policies to see if 
the pattern here fits expanded data. But this paper is a start: 
it narrows the range of possible variables and approaches, and it 
offers explanations to test further. 


In addition to offering insight into the differences between 
spending and labor regulation, this study also underscores the 
importance of the ideological and religious environment in the 
development of American social policy. In the current political 
climate, in which the "consensus" forged by federal policy in the 
civil rights era is rapidly dissolving in favor of state’s rights, 
this finding cannot be overemphasized. As I explained earlier, 
child care spending and Family and Medical Leave enactment are 
"bellwether" policies indicating points of dissention on both 
cultural and economic levels. The fact that variation in these two 
policies is found to be strongly associated with ideology, a 
phenomenon which is relatively difficult to change, indicates that 


as policy making is left more and more to the states, we can expect 
greater divergence. 


The fact that Family and Medical Leave is associated with 
culture and region as well as ideology and religion exacerbates 
this concern. Policies like Family and Medical Leave may be 
symbolic of the deepest divides in American politics: those that 
cross both ideological and cultural cleavages. This makes 
understanding more precisely how policy variation occurs 


particularly important. In this vein, a qualitative study 
incorporating such intangible variables as leadership and examining 
in depth how diffusion worked™ is needed. 


Further, we shouldn’t forget that these two policies are 
enacted within the context of a federal system. We thus need to 
examine how state spending and labor regulation affect the 
development of federal policy, and how federal policy in turn 
affects state policy. In the case of Family and Medical Leave, a 
federal law was enacted in 1993; preliminary evidence from a study 
of the federal process indicates that the existence of state 
"laboratories" was crucial. Understanding the intricacies of this 
federal/state policy interaction is important. 


This study is part of a dissertation examining work-family 
policy in the state and nation. I am focusing on Family and 
Medical Leave, and conducting case studies of "pairs" of two 
liberal northern states and two conservative southern ones. By 
analyzing documents and interviewing participants in each state, I 
am able to integrate information about strategies and political 
process with the background information found in this paper. An 
analysis of the relationship between state and national policy 
completes the study. The result will be a comprehensive analysis 
of state enactment of one policy regulating business at a time when 
America was (and is) reconsidering its commitment to a national 
welfare state. 


Endnotes 


1. As of 1988, over 135 countries offered maternity benefits to 
their workers, with 127 providing some amount of wage replacement. 
"The average minimum paid leave in the industrialized countries is 
12 to 14 weeks." Congressional Digest 67 (May 1988): 131. After 
an eight-year struggle, the United States passed 12 weeks unpaid 
leave in 1993. Other industrialized nations also provide more 
generous child care subsidies than does the United States. 


2. The larger project from which this paper is derived explores, 
in addition to variation between states, the "catch 22" of 
competitive federalism, in which due to competitive pressures, 
states have little incentives to initiate costly innovations like 
Family and Medical Leave. But, as the experience of Family Leave 
on the national level shows, one useful precedent for a national 
policy is the successful enactment of policy by a number of states. 


3. The difference between my grouping of variables and Kronebusch’s 
is that I create a separate category for ideology and culture, 
while he does not. My reason for using a separate category is that 
I found an exceptionally strong role for ideology and culture in 
the national debate, and had every reason to believe that it would 
exist on the state level as well. 


4. The CDF data aggregates all expenditures (e.g., money spent for 
services but not for such things as training or improvement of 
licensing policies) for direct child care services in programs over 
which states had some discretion (e.g., not Head Start, which is 
federally funded). One problem with the data is that the figures 
for some states include money for child protection, which does not 
fit into the category of helping working families. However, since 
states categorize such funds differently, I decided not to remove 
even identifiable categories from the data. 


S. Coding the dependent variable for family leave was a difficult 
endeavor. First, some states passed leave policies covering only 
state employees. While I recognize that these are important steps, 
in particular because they are often the first step towards passing 
a leave policy covering private employees, I argue that these laws 
are still little more than collective bargaining agreements with a 
group of employees and thus do not represent major shifts in social 
policy. Second, and probably more important, there was significant 
variation among the states that passed a leave policy covering 
private employees: some states passed policies covering women only 
for maternity, while others passed more broad based policies 
covering new fathers, family members for the purposes of child 
rearing or caring for sick relatives, or workers to care for their 
own serious’ illnesses. I argue that this distinction is 
Significant. At the end of the paper, I compare the results of my 
logistic regression tests with results using a 0 1 2 (no policy, 
maternity leave, family leave) ordered probit model. 
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6. This slogan was used by the Connecticut Business and Industry 
Association in an ad campaign against Family and Medical Leave. 


7. Today, in 1995, interviews and press releases suggest that many 
conservatives recognize that most women must work. But this seems 
to have been a relatively recent development, possibly a result of 
the 1991 recession. 


8. See Michael Katz, In the Shadow of the Poorhouse: A Social 
History of Welfare in America (New York: Basic Books, 1986). 


9. This discussion is drawn from a number of sources and from 
Congressional hearing transcripts. Two good summaries of the 
debates are found in Mary Frances Berry (1993), The Politics of 


Parenthood: Child Care, Women’s Rights, and the Myth of the Good 
Mother (New York: Viking), chapter 8, and in Congressional Digest 
67, Op. cit., and same, February, 1990: 33-64. 


10. In the debate over ABC in 1989, Republican Senator Kassebaum 
from Kansas and Lieutenant Governor Scott McCallum of Wisconsin 
expressed concern that the cost of ABC would increase the deficit. 
Congressional Digest February 1990. 


11. Washington Post February 11, 1988 and February 17, 1988. 


12. This argument was made despite growing evidence from states 
that had passed a similar version of the leave that providing 
unpaid leave was not, in fact, either costly or difficult to 
implement. See Dana E. Friedman, Ellen Galinsky, and Veronica 
Plowder., ed., Parental Leave and Productivity (New York: The 
Families and Work Institute, 1992). The Families and Work 
Institute is a non-partisan organization. 


13. A New York Times/CBS News poll taken in October 1992, just 
after President Bush vetoed family and medical leave, found that 
57% of those surveyed thought that he should have signed the bill. 
(New York Times October 7, 1992, p. a22). In comparison, 56.3% of 
1990 National Election Study respondents thought that government 
should provide child care assistance to low and middle income 
working parents. (ICPSR 1990). 


14. See Ann Swidler, "Culture in Action: Symbols and Strategies," 
American Sociological Review 51 (1986): 273-286; and Harry 
Eckstein, "A Culturalist Theory of Political Change," American 
Political Science Review 82 (1988): 789-804. 


15. Erikson, Wright, and McIver (1993, chapter 3) argue that there 
is a “cultural component" to ideology, but that other demographic 
factors also play a role. 


16. See V.O. Key (1961). Southern Politics in State and Nation. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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17. These are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


18. It is, however, unclear how much of a priority each policy was 
for NOW and similar feminist interest groups. One goal of the 
larger project I am working on is to assess the involvement of 
feminist organizations in these issues; the results presented in 
this paper are the first step towards this. 


19. Paul Peterson (1995) The Price of Federalism (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution), p. 101. 


20. This hypothesis is based on research on state legislators by 
Sue Thomas (1994), who finds that women legislators are more likely 
to make "women’s issues" (such as child care and Family and Medical 
Leave) a priority and to work for their passage. 


21. The term "race to the bottom" was coined by Paul Peterson and 
Mark Rom in "Welfare Magnets: A New Case for a National Standard." 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 1990). I use this term 
slightly differently: Peterson and Rom refer to the propensity of 
states not to want to offer high welfare benefits for fear of 
attracting more recipients, while I examine the propensity of 
states not to want to raise taxes and regulations on business (and, 
in the case of taxes, on people as well). But the principle is the 
same: competition between states leads to a lowest common 
denominator instead of a highest. 


22. Since unemployment levels vary from year to year, a single 
figure is not ideal. Unfortunately, due to the nature of the data, 
(the dependent variables occurred only once, if at all) a time 
series analysis utilizing changes in employment rates was not 
possible, and using changes with a solitary dependent variable came 
with the risk of endogeneity. 


23. This methodology closely parallels the methodology used by 
Skocpol, et. al. (1993) in their analysis of the timing of mother’s 
pensions in the American states. 


24. In tests of collinearity, ideology and the percentage of 
evangelicals in the population were found to be strongly associated 
(-.66, -.59) with membership in NOW; according to my model they 
were judged to be causal priors. 


25. In a separate calculation without NOW membership in the 
equation, ideological liberalism was found to be positively and 
significantly associated with levels of child care spending. 


26. Ina bivariate regression with child care spending, the effect 
of NFIB membership was found to be minuscule; thus this may either 
be a fluke or the effect of some interaction with the other 


t 


variables. 


27. Three possible explanations: (1) perhaps efforts on a state 
level were the result of intensity of effort, and that some state 
branches of the NFIB were more concerned about the policy than 
others. (2) In some states, opposition to Family and Medical Leave 
was led by state organizations (for example, the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts) rather than state affiliates of 
national organizations, like the NFIB. It is much more difficult 
to get comparable figures on these state organizations. (3) 
Preliminary evidence from state case studies on family leave 
enactment suggests a strong role for elite leadership rather than 
grass roots activism in getting the policy passed. 


28. However, preliminary evidence from two state case studies 
(Massachusetts and Connecticut) suggests that Family and Medical 


Leave was not a major priority for state unions, as opposed to 
national unions. 


29. One obvious suggestion is that some of the economic variables 
are causally prior to ideological and institutional ones. In the 
case of unemployment levels and NFIB membership, this is highly 
unlikely, given that the correlation between them and the 
ideological and institutional variables is quite low. Further, 
while there are high correlations between union membership and both 


ideological and institutional variables, since I was measuring 
union membership as an interest group, which I view as a result 
rather than a precursor to ideology and institutions, I judged that 
this was not a difficulty (there was also a low correlation between 
union membership and each of the dependent variables). I was 
concerned, however, about a moderately high relationship 
(correlation = .39) between revenues and ideology (but not 
institutions), given the preponderance of literature suggesting 
that wealth is often a precursor to liberalism. However, given the 
fact that removing "revenues" from the equation did not seem to 
change the other variables significantly, I decided that this 
effect was not strong enough to warrant keeping the variable in the 
final equation. 


30. Although this variable was not as significant as the others, 
I kept unemployment levels in the equation for the following 
reasons: First, I recognize that given that there were a number of 
years when these policies were debated, using one year in the 
middle of the debate years is not ideal. Thus I argue that there 
may be some measurement error that could be downwardly biasing the 
results. Second, preliminary results of qualitative research in 
two states (with two to follow) suggest that as unemployment levels 
rise, legislative attentiveness to the business climate also rises; 
thus it becomes more difficult to pass policies like Family and 
Medical Leave. As I describe below, there may be an interaction 
effect, whereby unemployment levels serve to constrain the effect 
of ideology on policy enactment. I tested such an effect and did 
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not come out with definitive results, but I maintain that the 
likelihood that they exist is strong enough that unemployment 
levels belong in the equation. 


31. When developing an ordinal scale, one must be sure that there 
is a higher level on top of each. I was sure of this, given that 
states passed these policies one after another, and no state passed 
a family leave policy that did not include maternity leave. 


32. Hawaii is not included in the data set. 


33 See James Davison Hunter, Culture Wars: The Struggle to 
Define America (New York: Basic Books, 1991), and Key, Southern 
Politics, op. cit. 


34. See Swidler, op. cit. 


35. This idea is contradicted by Morris Fiorina’s argument in an 
article on legislative professionalism, "Divided Government in the 
American States: A Byproduct of Legislative Professionalism?" 
American Political Science Review 88 (June, 1994): 304-326. 


36. One item that would be welcome is a study of how states 
interacted with each other in the process of developing policy. 
Gray (1973) and Heclo (1974) suggest that policy innovation often 
spreads through interaction between elites in different states or 
nations. A qualitative study investigating whether states 
"learned" from each other would thus be helpful. 


Table 1: Child Care Spending and State Family Leave Laws 


A. Child Care Spending, Per Child in state in 1991 
(source: The Children’s Defense Fund) 


State Dollars Spent Per Child 


Alabama 11.23 
Alaska 93.17 
Arizona 28.09 
Arkansas 12.30 
California 55.12 
Colorado 29.20 
Connecticut 78.52 
Delaware 39.56 
Florida 48.82 
Georgia 16.25 
Hawaii 36.72 
Idaho -24 
Illinois 46.14 
Indiana 9.29 
Iowa 18.07 
Kansas 18.46 
Kentucky 10.83 
Louisiana 9.47 
Maine 38.29 
Massachusetts 152.04 
Michigan 23.20 
Minnesota 37.45 
Mississippi 9.96 
Missouri 16.01 
Montana 3.00 
Nebraska 26.09 
Nevada 4.54 
New Hampshire 24.09 
New Jersey 46.87 
New Mexico 19.25 
New York 70.49 
North Carolina 27.17 
North Dakota 4.12 

Ohio 19.25 
Oklahoma 37.76 
Oregon 18.90 
Pennsylvania 42.57 
Rhode Island 51.83 
South Carolina 36.93 
South Dakota 4.93 
Tennessee 16.08 
Texas 41.61 
Utah 22.58 
Vermont 81.48 
Virginia 6.31 
Washington 49.63 


Rank 
40 
2 
23 
39 
6 
22 
| 4 
16 
35 
21 
50 
11 
44 
34 
33 
41 
| 43 
17 
1 
27 
19 
42 
37 
49 
25 
47 
26 
10 
31 
5 
24 
48 
30 
18 
32 
12 
7 
20 
46 
36 
13 
28 
3 
45 
8 


Table 1, Continued 


West Virginia 19.70 
Wisconsin 41.24 
Wyoming 12.97 


States with Pregnancy Leave enacted by January 1, 1993 


California 
Connecticut 
Hawaii 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Montana 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


States with Family Leave enacted by January 1, 1993 


California 
Connecticut 
Hawaii 
Maine 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


29 
15 
38 
C. 


Table 2: 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


Intercept 


Ideology 


Culture 


South 


Evangelicals 


NOW Membership 


Urbanism 


Corrected r? 


n 
*p<.10 


MODEL 1 


47.62*** 
(9.40) 


(.20) 


- 56 


47 


Ideological and Cultural Models for Child Care 


MODEL 2 


(51.44) 


-35 
(.27) 


46.25%** 
(8.58) 


-15.46 728 
(19.92) (11.17) | 
-48.23 -70.83 
(55.23) 
(1.54) 
3.46 
| (9.13) 
.19 
(.29) 
56 


Table 3: Institutional and Economic Models for Child Care 


INDEPENDENT MODEL 1 MODEL 2 
VARIABLE (INSTITUTIONS) (ECONOMICS) 


Intercept 38.04*** 
(12.81) 


Legislative 
Professionalism 


Party Competition 
Women in the 
Legislature 


Revenues ~O1*** 
(.003) 


Unemployment —5.36%** 
(1.61) 


NFIB Membership 
(1.54) 


Union Membership 143.01 
(111.2) 


Corrected - 40 


50 


(22.64) 

-28.90 

(31.64) 

(.45) 
n 50 = 
*p<.10 
**D<.05 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 
Intercept 
Ideology 


Culture 


NOW 
Membership 


Evangelicals 


South 


Urbanism 


Pseudo 


Model 


Prob (xX?) 


n 


*p<.10 


Ideological and Cultural Model 
For Family Leave Policies 


MODEL 1 


-1.14%%* 
(.46) 


-81 
(1.86) 


(-.03) 
(.11) 


6.72% 
(3.14) 


-.07 
(.05) 


46 


-10.59 
(5.26) 
-22.28* 
(11.73) 

28.44 

.0000 

47 


Table 5: Institutional and Economic Models 
For Family Leave Policies 


INDEPENDENT MODEL 1 MODEL 2 
VARIABLE INSTITUTIONS ECONOMICS 


Intercept 
Legislative 
Professionalism 


Party Competition 


Women in the 
Legislature 


Revenues (-.0004) 
(.0004) 


Unemployment 24.6* 
(15.02) 


NFIB Membership -16 


Union Membership -.0006 
(.0008) 


Pseudo 


Model x? 


Prob (x*) 


n 


*p<.10 
*e*D<.01 


-2.29 2.03 
(2.49) (1.05) 
.73 
(2.14) 

-.99 | 
(3.33) 
.11** 

1205) | 

-10 .07 

6.73 4.36 

.08 

= 50 50 


Table 6: 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 
Intercept 


Ideology 


Evangelicals 


NOW Membership 


Professional 
Legislature 


Women in 
Legislature 


Revenues 


Unemployment 


NFIB 
Membership 


Corrected 


Composite Models 


MODEL 1 


(23.08) 


-20.90 
(54.2) 


27 
(.27) 


35.82%** 
(11.24) 


53.14*** 
(19.97) 


.02 
(.41) 


.004 
(.007) 


-1.91 
(1.68) 


-2.05 
(1.44) 


-64 


for Child Care 


MODEL 2 


(49.69) 


.32 
(.24) 


43.44%k* 
(7.87) 


58.80*** 
(18.82) 


5.60 -11.05 
(11.74) 
= = 
n 47 47 
*p<.10 
**D<.05 


INDEPENDENT 


VARIABLE 


Intercept 


Ideology 


Culture 


MODEL 1 


-27.52%* 
(12.06) 


-1.32** 


Composite Models for Family Leave 


MODEL 2 


-27.18%* 
(11.82) 


-1.28%** 


(.56) 


South 5.67** 
(2.76) 


Evangelicals 
Women in 
Legislature 


Unemployment 
(25.94) (25.09) 


Pseudo R* .47 .47 


Model x* 
Prob (X*) 
n 

*p<.10 


**p<.05 
ekED<.O1 


J t 
Table 7: 
-11.48 -10.98 
(5.30) (3.93) 
(.49) 
5.64%% 
(2.73) 
-.15 -.02 
(.08) (.08) 
-.01 
(.08) 
29.05 29.03 
-0000 -0000 
47 47 


Table 8: Composite Model for Family Leave Scale 
Ordered Probit 


INDEPENDENT MODEL 1 
VARIABLE 


Intercept 


Ideology -14.27*** 
(5.48) 


Culture 
(.26) 


Evangelicals -.14 
(.44) 


South 3.79** 
(1.57) 


Unemployment -14.88 
(11.72) 


Pseudo .39 


Model x? 


Prob (X*) 


-5.56 
(1.75) 
33.27 
n 47 
kkk D<.01 
** p<.05 
* p<.10 


Table 9: 


Predicted Probabilities for Individual States 


Probability Range 


-0000—- .5000 


-5000 - .7500 


-7500- 1.000 


Logit Model 


Passed 


Louisiana (.1441) 
Tennessee (.093) 


California (.6836) 
Kansas (.5564) 

Maine (.6575) 

Montana (.7042) 

New Hampshire (.7043) 
Washington (.7437) 


Connecticut (.8846) 
Iowa (.8855) 
Massachusetts (.9065) 
Minnesota (.8393) 

New Jersey (.8591) 
Oregon (.7593) 

Rhode Island (.9419) 
Vermont (.9751) 
Wisconsin (.7682) 


Did Not Pass 


Colorado (.0432) 
Florida (.3791) 
Michigan (.2924) 


Nebraska (.7266) 
New York (.7148) 
Texas (.7447) 


Alabama (.9719) 
Arizona (.9789) 
Arkansas (.8407) 
Deleware(.9892) 
Georgia (.7897) 
Idaho (.9615) 
Illinois (.9426) 
Indiana (.9974) 
Maryland (.9530) 
Mississippi (.9675) 
Missouri (.9994) 

New Mexico (.9914) 
North Carolina (.8866) 
North Dakota (.8834) 
Ohio (.9477) 
Oklahoma (.9999) 
Pennsylvania (.8450) 
South Carolina (.9601) 
South Dakota (.8165) 
Utah (.9875) 
Virginia (.6969) 
West Virginia (.9865) 
Wyoming (.8168) 


f 


Table 10: Descriptive Statistics 
on Independent and Dependent Variables 


Variable Deviation Minimum 


Child Care Spending 
(per child) 


Family Leave (Dummy) 
Family Leave (Scale) 


Ideology 
(scale, 
-1=liberal 
1=conservative) 


Culture 
(scale, 
1=moralistic 
9=traditional) 


Evangelicals 
(% of population) 


South (dummy) 


Urban 
(% living in SMSA) 


NOW Membership 
(per 1000 in population) 


Legislative 
Professionalism 
(scale, 1=professional) 


Party Competition 
(scale, 1=most) 


Women in Legislature 
(% of legislature) 


Revenues per capita 
Unemployment Rate 


NFIB Membership 
(per 1000 in population) 


Union Membership 
(% of population) 


=§$Maximum 
58 .84 0 2 

aa 4.97 2.63 1.00 9.00 
po 15.6 14.00 2.00 76.00 
.23 .43 0.00 1.00 

! $1,987 $1,062 $1,280 $8,790 

| 5.51 1.92 2.40 10.90 
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“Congressmembers and Constituents: 


Understanding Representation Over the Congressional Career” 


Jeffrey L. Bernstein 
Department of Political Science 
The University of Michigan 


Paper prepared for the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
August 31-September 3, 1995, Chicago, IL. My work has benefited greatly from 


comments by John Jackson, John Kingdon, and Roy Pierce. I alone remain responsible for 


errors of fact or interpretation. 


The central question which guides this paper, and the larger work from which it is drawn’ , 
concerns whether, and how, the way that representatives represent their districts changes over the 
course of a legislative career. In general, our ability to understand the elusive meaning of 
representation requires a dynamic perspective on the topic, one which is rarely used in political 
science. To think about the relationship between what legislators do, and what their constituents 
would want them to do, implies some sort of “follow the leader” model. Most typically, we would 
think of the district forming an opinion and the representative choosing whether or not to follow it 
in roll-call voting, or in any other form of legislative activity.’ Determining whether “active” 
representation is going on, or whether congruence (or non-congruence) at a given point in time is 
merely coincidental, requires a longitudinal perspective. With more time points to evaluate, we can 
see whether a representative is moving in tandem with, or away from, his or her constituency. 
Alternatively, we might conclude that there is no pattem to the relationship between a 
congressmember and his or her constituency, in terms of agreement on policy issues. Having this 
information is vital to assessing in what manner, and how well, a member represents a district. 

The importance of a longitudinal focus increases when the study of how representation changes 
over time is the main focus of a research project. When doing a cross-sectional study, we are less 
concerned with movement; “coincidental representation” is, in itself, of interest to a researcher, and 
distinguishing between it and “active representation” is less important. But, when the focus is on 
how representation shifts over time, it is vital to look at the long-term perspective. This paper will 
suggest ideas about studying representation over the course of a congressional career; it will also 
discuss potential pitfalls in this kind of work, and how to overcome them. Future papers will apply 


the models I hypothesize here to data on the U.S. House of Representatives, as well as incorporate 


information gained from interviews with former members of the House. In addition, this paper will 


also consider what we might mean when discussing how a member “represents” his or her district. 
In so doing, we will gain some insights to democratic government more generally. 
The first section of this paper discusses representation in a theoretical sense. Although I do not 


claim to “solve” this puzzle, or even to come close, I do feel it is necessary for a researcher to be 


' This work is drawn from my dissertation in progress, Electoral Safety, District Attention, and Roll-Call 
Voting Over the Congressional Career, University of Michigan, Department of Political Science. 

* This is, of course, not the only way to think of this process. It is clearly possible, and in fact somewhat 
commonplace, that the representative could form an opinion and then “educate” constituents to agree with 
this opinion. Given the superior communication resources which the representative possesses relative to 
the constituents, this scenario must be considered. 
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clear in what he or she means in discussing this elusive term. In this section, I identify three ways 


in which representation can occur. The second section will discuss some previous empirical 
studies of representation in the United States Congress. While useful and highly regarded, most of 
the studies I discuss are cross-sectional in nature, as such, they do not enable us to study 


representation longitudinally. As I treat these previous studies, I will examine some practical 
problems of measurement and method which can confound analyses of these types of questions. In 
the third section of this paper, I argue that we must understand the goals held by members of the 
United States Congress, and also understand how these goals change as careers unfold, in order to 
begin to understand the way legislators represent a district and, most importantly for these 
purposes, how that way changes over time. In the final section, I discuss implications of this 
theoretical analysis, and suggest hypotheses that will be evaluated in future work. 


Understanding Representation Theoretically 


Democratic government is conceived under the notion that those elected as representatives must 
in some way represent the citizens and be responsive to their wishes. Dahl (1971), for example, 
lists having “institutions for making policy depend on votes and other expressions of preference” 
(p. 3) as one of the defining principles of a democracy. If directly transferring citizen wishes into 
policy was the only consideration in creating the constitutional principles of a state or nation, a 
form of direct democracy would be employed. Under such a system, citizens would vote directly 
on all issues of any importance. In this way, there could be no doubt that the results obtained, and 
the policy choices selected, were an accurate representation of citizen preferences. The 
referendum, a close surrogate of direct democracy, is employed with some frequency m numerous 
European countries, and in twenty-six states in the U.S. (Cronin 1989). 

Although direct democracy can be an effective form of policy-making on a few major issues, it 
is an inefficient way to run a country. Too many issues arise for citizens to decide, and, given the 
usually high information costs, it is at best debatable whether rational decisions are beimg made. 
Furthermore, there is evidence, especially in the case of Switzerland, that participating in too many 
referenda creates “voter fatigue” and an overall decrease in citizen electoral participation (Austen, 
Butler, and Ranney 1986; Powell 1986).? Operating with a legislature of several million people 


> Voter turnout in Europe averages between 70 and 85 percent in most countries. In the Swiss case, it fell 
to an average of 37 percent in elections between 1978 and 1986, making it the only western democracy 


becomes unwieldy; thus, in all democracies, citizens vote for representatives to articulate their 
interests in the legislature. Although this is much more efficient and likely would produce better 
government, there are normative problems associated with having representatives articulating the 
views of others. A primary concer here is whether or not representatives adequately represent the 
people. Answering, or attempting to answer, such a question leads us mto a quagmire of 
definitional and theoretical problems; however, by explicitly stating some parameters early in the 
discussion, we can make this problem somewhat more tractable. 

When discussing representation and responsiveness, we must be specific about what type of 
representation we mean. Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina (1987) identify three types of responsiveness 
that can occur between the elected and the electors. First, there could be policy responsiveness 
between the two groups. Members of Congress might represent the views of their constituents on 
legislative matters, voting the way citizens would vote if it were up to them to do the voting on the 
floor, or they might not. The idea of policy congruence has received the most systematic testing, 
and will be discussed below. Second, allocation responsiveness refers mostly to the class of 
legislation known as pork-barrel legislation. In any session, Congress passes bills providing 
particularized aid to various districts for such things as building post offices, repairing roads, etc. 
A representative concerned with allocation responsiveness would make sure his or her district got 


its fair share of the pie. Finally, service responsiveness refers to the work a representative does in 


the ombudsman capacity. This includes such things as finding lost social security checks, aiding a 
constituent in getting veteran’s benefits, etc. Over time, this has become a significant part of a 


representative's job; most members of Congress have at least one full-time staff person devoted to 
these ombudsman activities, and most have more than that.* 

As mentioned, policy responsiveness has received the most systematic treatment in the literature. 
It is likely to be what most people think about when the notion of representation is suggested. The 
following section will detail some empirical studies of this issue; at this point, I wish to suggest two 
alternative ways to conceive of policy responsiveness: dyadic and collective representation. 
Dyadic representation refers to the pairings, or dyads, between an individual representative and his 
or her constituents. This theory presumes that each member ought to “represent” the views of his 


besides the United States with turnout below 50 percent. The frequency of nationwide referenda (58 in 
that time period) is the most persuasive explanation for this. 

“There is considerable debate on the impact that these activities have on representative's electoral careers. 
For the extreme argument, that the growth of the ombudsman role is the engine driving the incumbency 
advantage, see Fiorina (1977). For a debate, both substantive and methodological, on these issues, see 
Fiorina (1981); Johannes and McAdams (1981); McAdams and Johannes (1981); and Yiannakis (1981). 


or her district on important issues. Representatives, on any given issue, usually have the choice 
commonly referred to as Burke’s dilemma. They can choose to follow constituency preferences 
(and thus be a delegate), or vote their own opinions (following the trustee role). Legislators who 
score well on dyadic representation, in policy terms, are likely to be delegates. 

In addition to problems in measuring representation this way (to be discussed in the second 
section of this paper), dyadic studies of representation are criticized on theoretical grounds by 
Weissberg (1978). He argues that taking one person from a district of half-a-million and expecting 
that person to represent the views of the district is akin to using a sample of one to predict the 
district's vote in a presidential election. It is impossible for dyadic representation to work in this 
context; what will work, Weissberg argues, is collective representation. In the case of collective 
representation, the legislature as a whole is said to represent the nation as a whole. Thus, 
Weissberg argues that by expecting to see dyadic representation in Congress, we are setting our 
standards too high. What is important, he argues, is that the Congress represent the people. This 
occurs collectively, not dyadically ° 

It is important to realize that these two different approaches do not represent a simple debate on 
methods of measuring the abstract construct of representation. Rather, they are extremely different 
normative conceptions of what representation should be like. The traditional, dyadic approach, 
most identified empirically with the work of Miller and Stokes (1963), has the people from a 
district choosing someone who is ‘like them’ to serve them in Congress,° while the Weissberg 
approach pays no attention to this aspect. Weissberg is concemed only that the Congress as a 
whole represent the nation as a whole. The link between specific legislators and their constituents 
is presumed to be less important. 

The last two types of responsiveness on the Cain-Ferejohn-Fiorina list, allocation and service 
responsiveness, can be combined into one construct measuring representation of “district-level” 
interests. These can range all the way from finding lost checks to getting highway repair money to 
keeping military bases open. These two types of responsiveness are similar in that they represent a 
desire on the part of voters to have someone to look out for interests which are almost personal in 
nature: “find my missing check,” or “help me qualify for federal money,” or “keep the base open so 


° There are, of course, methodological and substantive problems with Weissberg’s approach; see Hurley 
(1982) for a fuller explication of these. Whatever its limitations, Weissberg’s work has some appeal and 
value for this kind of study, as I will discuss below. 

° This discussion, and the paper as a whole, takes no position on the issues of substantive or descriptive 
representation in Congress (for elaboration on this point, see Pitkin 1967). By saying people who are 
“like them”, I refer solely to policy congruence between the electors and the elected. 
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I can continue to work.” Representation is purely dyadic here; the individual district has one 
member of the legislature looking out for interests which are specific to the district or to a subset of 
people within the district. 

In addition to representation of policy interests and district interests, I argue that there is a third 
type of representation that citizens might want, which I term intense-interest representation.’ The 
model assumes that along with their general ideology and policy predispositions, most voters have 
an issue or couple of issues about which they are intensely concerned. For example, voters in the 
United States might be concerned about AIDS research, prayer in the public schools, the situation 
in the Balkan states, or numerous other issues. Often, the voting decision will be an interaction of 
their general predispositions and these intense-issue interests. When they point in the same 
direction, as they are likely to do, the two approaches reinforce each other and lead to a vote in that 
direction. On the relatively few cases where they point in different directions, the voter must assess 
whether the intensity of his or her feelings on a particular issue are enough to outweigh the force of 
their general predispositions, and then vote accordingly. 

Obviously, in the case of dyadic representation, it is impossible for the congruence between the 
intense interests of most constituents to correlate highly with the behavior of the representative. 
Members of a typical legislature are limited by time and information costs to specializmg in a few 
issues, and devote most of their work to these issues. For example, in the United States House of 
Representatives, Harold Volkmer (D-Missouri) is the leading opponent of gun control laws, while 
the late Claude Pepper (D-Florida) was known nationwide as the leading advocate of the rights of 


the elderly.’ The norm of specialization acts to limit the range of activities to which members may 


devote their attention (Matthews 1960, Asher 1973). Furthermore, as work by Hall (1987, n.d.) 
has shown, members choose to actively or passively participate on certain committees as a function 
of both their time constraints and interests. Members have the latitude to choose the issues with 
which they wish to be identified. 

Here is where Weissberg’s work on collective representation becomes theoretically helpful. 
Constituents are represented in a dyadic sense in that they expect the legislator from their district to 
provide allocation and service responsiveness. It is also expected that there would be policy 
congruence between the majority of voters in the district; this would fit the concept of dyadic 


’ This theory is briefly discussed, without being named, by Weissberg (1978). 
* Much of the discussion on these members is drawn from relevant volumes of Politics in America and The 
Almanac of American Politics. 


representation of citizen policy preferences which Miller and Stokes studied.” However, when 
their intense interests were involved, it is likely that a member would have to look outside the 
district to be represented. For instance, perhaps 5-10 percent of the voters in Harold Volkmer’s 
district are intensely concerned with defeating gun control legislation."° These constituents would 
be represented by Volkmer in a dyadic, as well as intense-interest, sense. However, what of the 
perhaps 3% of his constituents who are deeply concemed with increasing research money for 
curing AIDS? And, what of the NRA members in the district of the gun control advocate who 
supports the assault weapons ban? How are their intense interests represented? 

Constituents with different intense interests than their representative are collectively represented 
by the member or members of the legislature who share the same intense interests. For example, 
NRA members in the district of a gun-control proponent can consider themselves collectively 
represented by Harold Volkmer. In him, there is a voice in Congress articulating the policies they 


strongly favor. They have the option of donating money to his reelection campaign and working to 
see that he remains their advocate.'’ Furthermore, when they believe their rights to “keep and bear 


arms” have been infringed upon, they can write to Volkmer’s office for assistance. A similar 
pattern can be observed on numerous other issues. Representatives thus do not only represent the 
people in their geographic district; rather, they represent the people nationwide who share the same 
intense interest. 

To summarize, then, citizens can be represented in three ways by their legislators. First, in a 
purely dyadic sense, they are represented by the legislator from their district. This representation 
usually accounts for the service and allocation responsiveness discussed by Cain, Ferejohn, and 
Fiorina. Second, legislators represent their district in overall policy terms. This is what leads us to 
expect that liberal constituents will be represented by a liberal legislator. Finally, the mtense 


* In saying this, I do not wish to imply that this happens completely by design of the representatives. To 
be sure, a member concerned with reelection would attempt to see that this does happen, at least most of 
the time. But, in addition, we must assume that, in the aggregate, districts will elect representatives who 
have the same basic policy predispositions as the district. Furthermore, by a process of natural selection, 
those who do not will often be defeated for reelection. Thus, in the aggregate, we can expect constituents 
to agree with their representatives on most major issues. 

'° Even this figure is likely to be high. Intense-interests may be defined as those which are strong enough 
to consistently influence a person’s vote. These are interests for which the citizen would donate money, 
write letters in support of their positions, and attend rallies and/or meetings. Due to constraints on time 
and financial resources, I find it doubtful that many citizens would have more than two of these interests. 
" The transfer of money need not be direct. But, NRA members give money to the organization’s political 
action committee. These PACs in turn give money to Volkmer and others of their friends in Congress to 
ensure that opponents of gun control are continually reelected. 
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interests of the constituents are represented in a collective sense by the members of the legislature. 
Thus, those who favor tougher environmental regulations should have a member or members of the 
legislature to argue their cause, as well as devote significant time to it. As mentioned previously, 
however, most studies of representation concern themselves with policy responsiveness; the 


following section will discuss some of these empirical studies. 
Empirical Studies of Representation 


The core normative idea in studying policy representation is that the representative elected in a 
particular district should represent the policy views of voters in that district. The classic Miller- 
Stokes (1963) study attempted to test this proposition, using data gathered after the 1958 
congressional elections. With a random sample of 2000 voters distributed among 116 
congressional districts, and data from the roll-call votes of the House members from those districts, 
they measured the policy congruence between members of Congress and their constituents on three 
issues: foreign policy, civil rights, and social welfare policy. Statistically, they used correlation 
coefficients to measure the similarity between the mean views of the constituents and the 
representative’s roll-call behavior. They found correlations of .17 on the social welfare dimension, 
.19 on foreign involvement, and .63 on civil rights. They interpreted this to mean that the 
correlation between citizens’ views and the views of their representatives is strongest on highly 
salient issues such as civil rights policy, and weaker on less salient dimensions. 

Although the Miller-Stokes methodology, particularly their use of the correlation coefficient, 
has been criticized in later years,’ we should not lose sight of the fact that this piece truly was a 
pioneering effort. First, the data set they collected provided the best opportunity political scientists 
have ever had to measure dyadic representation. And, secondly, their arguments about how 
representation works with different paths of information provides persuasive evidence of how 
representatives learn the viewpoints of their constituents. Despite the methodological skepticism 
which Achen has expressed, the efforts of him and others (e.g. Weissberg 1978) to improve upon it 
using the Miller-Stokes data set, or to use a similar design in doing this research in other nations 


'? Achen (1977, 1978) criticizes the use of the correlation coefficient on statistical grounds, demonstrating 
that it measures the underlying population variance as much as it measures the correlation between the 
district's views and the representative’s roll-call behavior. In the latter article, he proposes three 
alternative measures: proximity, centrism, and responsiveness. Each of these has more desirable 
Statistical properties and is substantively sound. 


(e.g. Converse and Pierce 1986) is testament to the enduring nature of this subject and their 
approach. 

Taking another approach, Kingdon (1989) uses interviews with members of Congress in order 
to assess the effect a constituency has on the roll-call voting decision. In his interviews with 
members of Congress, all done shortly after a roll-call vote was taken, Kingdon was able to ask 
them to explain their vote, and specifically to explain the role that constituency opinion had in their 
making up their mind how to vote. He concluded that “constituency is by no means a complete 
explanation of congressmen’s votes, but it still appears to have a substantial effect.” (p. 31). 
Echoing Miller and Stokes, he finds this effect more pronounced on highly salient votes than on 


less salient ones; on these latter votes, Kingdon notes that district influence is “probably virtually 


nil.” (p. 67) Significantly, he argues that constituency plays a major role in terms of recruitment 
and in explaining unpopular votes. Thus, much goes on before the roll-call vote to affect how a 
district is represented in a policy sense. Curiously, Kingdon notes that district competitiveness 
appears to have little impact on the role constituency plays. 

Besides the static nature of both the Miller-Stokes and the Kingdon research designs, one 
additional problem that both present is that of measuring constituency opinion on a given issue. 
Miller and Stokes note that their measure could be improved upon by surveying a few hundred 
people from each district, something which could be done “at a cost...of several small nuclear 
reactors.” (p. 46, fn. 3) Kingdon avoids the problem of measuring district opinion by not involving 
it in his design; he uses the representative’s perception of district opinion, similar to what Fenno 
(1978) does. Clearly, in measuring the extent to which a representative follows district opinion, it 
is important that we have some way to measure district opinion. For these purposes, work by 
Jackson and King (1989; see also Jackson 1989) provides the most promise. 

Jackson and King attempted to measure the impact that constituency opinion had on voting on 
the Tax Reform Act of 1978. In measuring constituency opinion on income redistribution (an issue 
which was at the core of the Act), Jackson and King note that the Miller and Stokes approach 
would be prohibitively expensive; furthermore, it would only measure mean constituency 
preference with error. Their approach is to use survey data to develop their measure. They 
estimate an individual preference model based on responses to a survey measuring attitudes on 
redistribution, and then estimate the district preference model by using the district means on the 
variables used in the individual-level model. (See Jackson 1989 for a more detailed description.) 
In this way, national survey data such as that compiled by the National Election Studies can be 


used to determine district opinion. Since most individual-levei political science data comes from 
these surveys, a significant impediment to the longitudinal study of representation can be mitigated. 

Assuming that the Jackson and King approach to measuring constituency opmion can be 
successfully incorporated and operationalized across work of this kind (early indications are that it 
can be done here), a related problem comes in measuring representative’s roll-call behavior. This 
problem manifests itself im two different ways. First, roll-call voting indicators, such as ADA and 
ACU scorecards, present potential error; clearly, they are imperfect indicators of ideology (see 
Fowler 1982; Jackson and Kingdon 1992 for more detailed critiques of interest group scores). But, 
as often happens, we must accept imperfect as better than nothing; in addition, a cursory glance at 
interest group scores for individual Congresses indicates that there is value in the scores. Ted 
Kennedy is always near 100 on ADA scores, and Jesse Helms is always near 0. Representatives 
who are regarded as liberal almost always have higher scores on this indicator than those regarded 
as conservative. Thus, this problem, while always present, is probably not fatal. 

One additional problem with these measures comes from absenteeism. Most interest group 
ratings will only “award credit” if the representative cast a vote in favor of the group’s position; 
absenteeism is counted as a negative vote (Fowler 1982). This mtroduces error into the scores; 
furthermore, for the purposes of this research, the error is especially severe. In looking at members 
of Congress who are progressively ambitious, it is likely that those who are running for higher 
office will have higher levels of absenteeism’ ; thus, their interest group scores will be fraught with 
error. Therefore, along with scores from groups like the ADA, I will use scores compiled by the 
National Journal on economic, social, and foreign policy votes. These scores do not punish for 
absenteeism; therefore, they are going to be more consistent for members who are progressively 


ambitious. The National Journal scores from 1992 correlate quite well with those from the ADA, 


further increasing the benefit of using them.'* These two problems - measuring constituency 


opinion, and measuring member ideology - have confounded many studies of representation. With 
these partial solutions, it will be easier to study representation as I have suggested. 

As discussed in the previous section of this paper, studying representation by looking only at 
policy congruence risks missing a large piece of the picture. The concept of district-level 
representation has been studied in a few cases, most notably by Fenno (1978). Although political 


' As an example, Bernstein (1995) shows Richard Gephardt’s ADA scores, which had hovered in the 
eighties, slipped to 37 when he missed a lot of votes in 1987 in preparation for his 1988 presidential bid. 
'*The three scores for each member - social, economic, and foreign affairs - all correlate at least at .60 
with the ADA and ACU scores. 
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science had studied constituencies and the representation of non-policy interests before Fenno 
wrote Home Style, much thinking since then has been influenced by his analysis. In this literature, 
there is even the beginnings of a longitudinal perspective on the question of district attention over 
the career. Thus, we see Fenno reporting negative correlations between trips home and seniority 
(1978, p. 37) and between district staff expenditures and seniority (1978, p. 43). In the same vein, 


Cover (1980) shows that senior members of Congress use the frank less than half as often junior 


members, and Born (1982) shows that junior members are more likely to have multiple district 
offices than senior members. 

However, like much of the literature on representation, the trouble of making dynamic 
evaluations with cross-sectional data is apparent. It certainly is possible that travel home, staff 
expenditures, use of the frank, and use of multiple district offices does decrease with seniority. 
But, given the limitations on the data that the aforementioned authors had to work with, their 
conclusions must be viewed as tenuous. It is possible that generational replacement, rather than 
individual-level change, accounts for the changes. Hibbimg (1991) has provided a convincing look 
at these questions, using longitudinal data more suited to answering questions such as these. His 
work confirms the general picture that has emerged; basically, Fenno’s categories of protectionist 
and expansionist stages of careers (see below) are supported, although with individual exceptions 
that are worthy of further attention. 

As these studies have shown, the discipline of political science has grappled with empirically 
studying representation for years, and has met with mixed success. Furthermore, the study of how 
representation changes over the course of an individual congressional career is something on which 
little work has been done. The following section will present a theoretical focus for such a study, 
that of political ambition. I argue that only by understanding the changing nature of goals held by 
members of Congress can we begin to understand how the way they represent their district will 


change over their career. 


Changing Behavior During the Congressional Career: The Impact of Goals 


In discussing members of Congress, I begin with the perspective that members of Congress are 
goal-driven actors, seeking in some way to maximize their utility, however utility be defined. 
Thus, in thinking about roll-call voting, I assume that this maximizing behavior will be present, as 


members cast votes which they expect to enhance their career in some way. Furthermore, and 


1] 


crucial to the argument presented here, | argue that these goals are not static, but rather that they 
evolve over the course of the career. This can occur as some goals become easier to reach and 
some harder. It is foolish to assume that the same goals which drive behavior at time t will drive 
behavior ten years hence. The options open to members are likely to change, leading them to 
pursue different goals. Thus, to treat members as driven solely by reelection misses the point; 
member goals are much more complex than that." Before discussing what some of these goals 
are, and how they can change over the course of a career, a brief discussion of the congressional 
Career is in order. 

One of the first, and best, examinations of representation over the course of a career comes from 
Fenno’s (1978) classic study, Home Style. Here, Fenno postulates that members of Congress 
move through phases in their career, characterized by the different relationships they have with 
their districts. This is not surprising; we know from earlier studies that the roles members play in 
the legislative process is likely to change as their career unfolds, due to informal norms such as 
apprenticeship and more formal restrictions such as a seniority system for distributing formal 
leadership positions. Therefore, given this seniority-based difference in the more formal legislative 
process, we should not be surprised to see such seniority-based differences in terms of how a 
member acts in terms of district relationships. 

Fenno postulates that members get elected to Congress and enter into the expansionist phase of 
their careers; that is, they attempt to build up support within the district to enable them to make 
their seats safe. In Fenno’s words, “the first step is to solidify a primary constituency, a core of 
strongest supporters who will carry a primary campaign, if necessary, and who will, in any case, 
provide the backbone for a general election campaign. The second step is to cultivate the broader 
reelection constituency by reaching out for additional elements of support.” (p. 172) During this 
phase, we expect members to pay very close attention to the district. This behavior is likely to 
manifest itself in two ways. First, members in the expansionist phase of their careers are likely to 
devote large percentages of their resources (in terms of staff allocations and time spent) to the 
district. In doing so, they can solicit casework and bring particularized benefits to the district. 
Second, these members will presumably follow the district line closely in roll-call voting. 

Fenno notes that the most common time for the expansionist phase to be in effect is early m the 


career of a House member. At some point later in their career, though, representatives will move 


'S Mayhew (1974) is perhaps most identified with this idea; it was he who coined the term “single-minded 
seekers of reelection.” (p. 17) But, as Hall (1989, footnote 14) points out, Mayhew, although often cited 
as doing so, makes no such empirical claim. 


from the expansionist phase into what Fenno terms the protectionist phase. At this point, “House 
members become less interested in building supportive constituencies and most concemed about 
keeping the electoral support they have already attained.” (p. 173) At this point, attention to the 
district may wane. The representative might decide not to travel home every weekend, but rather to 
stay in Washington and attend to other concemms. As the member increases in seniority and has 
more important policy roles to play, staff allocations might be judged to be better spent in 
Washington rather than in the district. And, the member may begin to deviate a bit from 
constituency opinion on roll-call voting. Although Fenno does not specify when the change in roles 
is likely to occur, evidence shows that the greatest jump in winning margins occurs between the 


original election and the first reelection bid.'* This leads to speculation that the expanding of the 


constituency ends, or at least slows, after the first reelection bid. Therefore, we might assume that 
members enter the protectionist phase early in their House careers, perhaps as soon as after the 
first reelection bid. 

Implicit in this analysis, then, is the assumption that members will curtail their closeness to their 
districts at some pomt during their careers. The analysis appears to assume that members of 
Congress have a strong desire to “run from the constituency” and vote on their own, and that the 
only reason they follow the constituency at all is for electoral safety. In reality, I do not believe 
this to be the case. What I would argue, however, is that following the district is one approach to 
roll-call voting. It is most associated with electoral safety, and thus is a strategy most likely to be 
followed by those trying to secure, or re-secure, a district." When career circumstances change, 
and the necessity of following the district lessens, the desire to do so might change as well. As 
noted earlier, roll-call voting can be viewed as a goal-drive activity aimed at enabling a member to 
achieve certain career goals. To understand this further, we must understand the goals underlying 
the behavior of members of Congress. 


‘© This is referred to by Cover and Mayhew (1981) as the sophomore surge. But see Bernstein (1994) for 
the corollary argument that members are in no more electoral jeopardy in their first reelection bid than 
they are later in their career. 

"” Paying attention to the district through such things as staff allocation and frequent trips home works in 
much the same way. See Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina (1987) for the argument that this attention to the 
district buys the representative some insulation from casting the “wrong” votes (although there clearly will 
be limits to how far this insulation can extend). Kingdon (1989, ch. 2) argues that it is this effort by 
representatives to remain close to their district in roll-call voting which keeps the representatives 
electorally safe. Thus, moving away from the district is fraught with risks. I argue below that there are 
circumstances under which these risks are worth bearing. 
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Fenno (1973) identifies three goals members of Congress might have: “reelection, influence 
within the House, and good public policy.” (p. 1) Reelection must be considered the primary goal, 
since without it, none of the other goals may be reached (Mayhew 1974). It is impossible to make 
good public policy (or even bad public policy), or to have influence within the chamber, after 
losing a bid for reelection. However, while I argue that reelection must always be the central goal, 
I avoid making the argument that the reelection goal is the most pursued goal for all members in 
all cases. First, I accept the possibility that some members occasionally put their reelection m 
jeopardy to pursue one of the other two goals. This, however, ought to be a trivial exception, as it 
is unlikely to occur with great regularity. Second, and more important from a theoretical 
perspective, I raise the question of what goals are pursued when reelection is secured. At this 
point, it becomes foolish to gear one’s behavior toward reaching a goal that has already been 
achieved. It is useful to speculate about what is done in this circumstance. 

Before proceeding any further, a general caveat must be made here with regard to the notion of 
“safe seats.” In our conceptions of Congress, we are used to picturing members of Congress as 
hypersensitive, seeing electoral danger where the rational observer sees nothing but safety (Fenno 
1978). But, without having read Erikson (1976), members of Congress are aware of his central 
findings; they realize that, for half of them, electoral defeat will be the reason they eventually leave 
office. Furthermore, without reading Mann (1978) or Jacobson (1987, 1989), they realize that 
even given greater victory margins, greater volatility in results makes them no safer. Still, I feel we 
can claim that some members have “safer” seats and can afford to pursue other aims more than 
others. And, in some cases, members’ margins never go below 80%. Caution aside, we can claim 
that these members have a safe seat and can pursue other aims beside reelection. 

My central argument about what “safer” members will do comes from ambition theory. I argue 
that all members, in their roll-call voting, aim to satisfy a different constituency. When they 
occupy a marginal seat, it is the district which they will attempt to satisfy, both through voting and 
through district attention. When they finally secure the seat, they have three choices. First, they 
can continue to do what they have been doing and aim their voting records and appeals at the 
district. This result is the path of least resistance, but it does not get them any mileage out of their 


safety. Second, they can pursue progressive ambition and aim for higher office. Most likely, they 


would aim for a Senate seat or governorship, although some could aim for the White House. Thus, 


in terms of this discussion, they would modify their roll-call voting record to appeal to a statewide 
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constituency for a senatorial or gubernatorial bid, or to the national constituency for a presidential 
bid." 


Finally, members who occupy safe seats can attempt to appeal to the party constituency m the 
House, in an attempt to get a leadership position. We can see this in the cases of Thomas Foley 
and Richard Gephardt, who each moderated their somewhat conservative ideologies m an attempt 


to reach the House leadership. Both moved toward the caucus median in the chamber, and both 
were rewarded with positions in the leadership, Foley climbing to Speaker and Gephardt as high as 
Majority Leader before becoming Minority Leader in 1995.” It is reasonable to expect that this 


behavior might be seen among other members who have safe seats and wish to get more mileage 
out of their safety.”° 


Conclusion 


The central points I have made here are twofold. First, representation is a dynamic phenomena 
and can only be studied as such. Second, representation is more than just correlations between a 
member and his or her district in role call voting. In this conclusion, I will discuss each of these 
points in tum, and the implications which follow from them. 

As political scientists, it is imperative that we understand legislatures and how they function. 
There are two ways that legislatures can undergo a comprehensive change in output. First, the 
membership can change drastically. As new members, with new views, enter the legislature, we 
are likely to see vast policy change. The New Deal Congress of 1933-34 and the Great Society 
Congress of 1965-66 both are examples of this; these two congresses followed large gains for the 
Democrats in both the House and Senate. However, compelling this explanation is, seat swings 


'’ See Schlesinger (1966) for the seminal treatment of political ambition. For a discussion of behavioral 
change in progressively ambitious legislators, see Herrick and Moore (1993); Hibbing (1986), Prewitt and 
Nowlin (1969); and Soule (1969). 

'? See Bernstein (1995) for a case study of Gephardt’s move toward the caucus median and his rise in the 
Democratic leadership in the House. 

?°Two other behaviors are possible. First, we might see many members so situated eschew the district 
position and vote their personal beliefs, playing the trustee role in the classic Burke’s dilemma. This is 
unlikely to happen very often; since members must get elected by a constituency, we expect most members 
to be in fundamental agreement with their constituents. It is unlikely that a representative will often face 
conflict between personal beliefs and district preferences. Second, we might see some members vote in 
accord with another desired constituency: an interest group for whom the representative wishes to work 
when his or her congressional career is over. Little empirical work has been done on this possibility; 
although it is possible that this occurs, I will have little to say about this here. 
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such as this are rare; it is not unusual for 90% of members to return from one Congress to the next. 
The incumbency advantage helps to account for the low tumover; members gain both from voter 
behavior that rewards incumbents, and from their own use of the perquisites of office to aid their 


electoral fortunes.”" 


Therefore, we need to think about how members may change in their behavior 
over the course of their career. That is where a study such as the one I currently am undertaking 
would be useful. To understand how members change over the course of their career is to move 
toward an understanding of congressional behavior. 

Second, I have argued here that to study representation effectively, we need to move beyond a 
simple look at correlations between how a constituency feels and how a member votes. To be sure, 
there are methodological reasons for doing so. As I have shown, there are difficulties in measuring 
both constituency preference as well as member ideology. While these difficulties need not be 
fatal, they do increase the need to look beyond this simple indicator of representation. To base a 
study solely on these sorts of measures, imperfect as they are, is to invite trouble. 

Furthermore, as I have argued in the first section of this paper, representation of the general 
district ideology is one of only a few ways in which district mterests can be articulated in the 
legislature. For example, there is what Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina (1987) term allocation and 
service responsiveness, and what I have called district-level interests. A representative who helps 
constituents maneuver their way through the labyrinths of the federal bureaucracy, or who makes 
sure the district gets their fair share of pork barrel projects, certainly would be representing 
interests of the district, in a way that few previous studies have even suggested, let alone tested. 

In addition to this is what I have called intense-interest representation. If we believe citizens 
have an issue or category of issues about which they feel strongly, we can assume that they would 
want some members of the legislature to articulate these views. To return to the familiar example, 
NRA members might want their individual member of the legislature to argue against gun control. 
But, given the constraints on the time of members of Congress, there is a clear limit to the number 
of issues on which members may specialize. Furthermore, norms of specialization discourage 
members from pursuing too wide a range of issues. It is impossible for the interests of most NRA 
members to be represented dyadically, few members of Congress take an active role on either side 
of the gun control controversy. These interests, however, can be represented collectively by the 
legislature, in the sense Weissberg (1978) suggests. Thus, members can be represented, both 


*! The literature on the incumbency advantage is far too vast to be reviewed here. For the most cogent 
summary, see Jacobson (1989). 
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collectively and dyadically, in ways which go beyond simple policy representation. Any studies 
which attempt to measure representation ought to consider these issues. 

This paper has raised some questions which are worthy of future study. Future empirical work 
on my part will attempt to answer them. I began this paper with an argument about democratic 
government and representation. In a sense, given that the American ethos seems to be strongly in 


favor of a democratic form of government, a representative democracy is what the United States 


will have for the foreseeable future. Thus, the ability of government to respond to the wishes of its 
citizens, and thus earn the consent and legitimacy from the governed, will depend in part on how 
well legislators represent the wishes of their citizens. Future work will aid us in understanding 


both what it is we mean by representation, and how we can assess the quality of representation we 
have in the U.S. 


| 
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ABSTRACT 


Studies of countermovements and law-making often credit protest movements with 
providing mobilization opportunities for opponents, but fail to examine the variety of movement- 
countermovement interactions or the conditions under which countermovement activity will be 
successful. In this paper, using regression techniques and historical analysis of secondary and 
primary sources, I show the different paths to reform of two morality policies to illustrate the 
complexity of movement-countermovement dynamics and their effect on policy change. I first 
show that statutes prohibiting sodomy between consenting adults in private-- the so-called 
sodomy statutes-- were overturned as part of a professional legal trend toward the elimination 
of victimless crime statutes, supported by the backstage lobbying and other behind the scenes 
efforts of lesbian and gay protest organizations. Second, I argue that the passage of lesbian and 
gay rights ordinances-- local and statewide statutes that add “sexual orientation" to the 
nondiscrimination clause of civil rights ordinances*-- was the result of the direct protest activity 
and visibility of lesbian and gay organizations. Both policy reforms were subject to challenges 
from the conservative opposition that first emerged as a political force in the late 1970s. A 
comparison of the strategies aimed at each policy and the different effects of the 
countermovement on those strategies shows that policy reforms initiated by professionals are 
more subject to countermovement influence because they often lack the organized grassroots 
support needed to defend and pursue the policy once a countermovement becomes active. In the 
case of the sodomy statutes, I show that the success of the anti-gay and lesbian countermovement 
was in politicizing the agenda that had heretofore been set by professional state elites. Without 
an agenda set by elites, legislative sodomy reform all but ceased by the end of the 1970s, leaving 
only judicial remedies open to lesbian and gay activists. The passage of lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances, on the other hand, had been neither quiet nor part of a professional reform agenda. 
Protest was instrumental to policy outcome. And despite the appearance of an organized 
countermovement, passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances would continue legislatively 
through the 1980s and 1990s. Nonetheless, this policy reform was influenced by the 
countermovement. Although reform continued, the lesbian and gay movement was forced to 
circumscribe its goals and dissent became more institutionalized. In short, comparing the impact 
of a countermovement on two morality policies illustrates the dynamic interaction between 
movement and countermovement in altering policy-specific opportunities and the conditions 
under which countermovement activity is successful. 


*"Civil rights ordinances" typically provide protection from discrimination on the basis of 


race, sex, religion, and national origin in the areas of housing, public accommodations, and 
employment. 
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Repeal of laws that ban certain sexual acts between consenting adults in private (the so- 
called “sodomy statutes"')-- laws that effectively equate the status of being lesbian or gay with 
commission of illegal acts (Cain 1993)-- has all but stalled since 1981. Nonetheless, laws to 
protect lesbians and gay men from discrimination in housing, employment, and public 
accommodations (commonly referred to as lesbian and gay rights ordinances) continue to 
proliferate, with cities and counties in 11 states enacting non-discrimination ordinances and an 
additional 9 states enacting statewide ordinances. Thus in the states of Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Rhode Island, for example, lesbians and gay men can proudly proclaim their 
sexual orientation in public without fear of discrimination, yet sexual expressions between them 
in private are prohibited. Prior to 1981, 22 of the 23 states that decriminalized sodomy did so 
legislatively, while after 1981 only 2 of the 6 states that decriminalized did so legislatively. 
What accounts for the different trajectories of these two policies in the face of a powerful anti- 
lesbian and gay opposition? 

Much of the study of movement/countermovement pairs focuses on how movements 
generate countermovements (Chambliss 1979; Mottl 1980; Zald and Useem 1987). Recently 
others have theorized the movement/countermovement relationship more generally, suggesting 
that social movements and countermovements will develop similar organizational structures and 
tactics, and will shift venues of activism based on the activity of that opponent (Meyer and 
Staggenborg 1994; Zald and Useem 1987). Opposing movements are portrayed as engaging in 
a reactive dance, each following the lead of the other. Yet few overtime studies of 
movement/countermovement dynamics exist. Even fewer studies of the ways countermovements 
affect policy outcomes exist. 

In this paper, I examine the impact of movement/countermovement dynamics on the fates 
of two sexual orientation policies. I argue that the dance partner view of 
movement/countermovement minimalizes the importance of the political context and of internal 


movement dynamics. First, the political context faced by a movement is of critical importance 


‘Throughout this paper, the sodomy statutes discussed prohibit private, consensual sodomy 
between adults. Depending on the state, this prohibition may apply to both heterosexual (with 
exemptions for married couples in some states) and homosexual sodomy. Through case law or 
through express statutory language, "sodomy" also includes any oral-genital contact. 
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for understanding policy outcomes. Whether or not the movement has access to the polity or 


whether a given policy is already on the agenda of state actors--i.e. whether a policy specific 
Opportunity exists-- will affect movement orientation toward a given policy and the ways 
countermovements can exert influence. A newly emergent movement will likely choose issues 
that will help gain access to the polity and mobilize a constituency. In identity-based movements 
like the lesbian and gay movement, activists also choose issues strategically, so they can engage 
in public cultural criticism. A movement’s prior commitment to a given policy, in terms of 
resources and strategic value, will determine its ability to withstand countermovement assault. 
Professional and grassroots movement organizations will differ in their willingness to make 
concessions demanded by opponents. Countermovement influence can occur when it alters short 
or medium range political conditions or alters the strategic value of given policies on the 
movement’s agenda. The movement’s response to the countermovement is contingent on its 
organizational structure and on activists’ evaluation of the strategic value of given policies. 

The modern (radical) lesbian and gay liberation movement that emerged in the late 1960s 
found the polity essentially closed to their demands (D’Emilio 1983). Only one weak national 
lesbian and gay umbrella organization--the North American Coalition of Homophile 
Organizations-- existed that was ill-equipped to pursue lesbian and gay interests (eg. see 
McIntyre 1969). Yet ironically, the decriminalization of sodomy, something most lesbian and 
gay organizations (especially the latter) listed as a necessary goal, was already on state agendas. 
This fortuitous situation was the result of a national trend toward rationalizing cumbersome and 
outdated state penal codes. Because most states used the American Law Institute’s Model Penal 
Code, which omitted sanctions for sodomy in private between consenting adults, as a starting 
point for revision, decriminalization was already on state agendas (Bernstein 1994). On the 
other hand, activists first had to place lesbian and gay rights ordinances on state and local 
agendas. 

Strategically, lesbian and gay rights ordinances and the decriminalization of sodomy 
served very different purposes for the movement which changed as grassroots groups gave way 
to formal organizations. The early lesbian and gay liberation movement (roughly from the late 
1960s to the mid 1970s) was concerned with creating a cultural revolution that included 


challenging rigid gender roles and deconstructing heterosexuality as a norm (Seidman 1993). 
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The ideology of the movement was one of sexual liberation. Most organizations were 
decentralized, grassroots groups employing confrontational tactics. Achieving policy change was 
less important than the campaigns themselves which were used as forums for challenging gender 
stereotypes, building community, and empowering activists. Leaders of the lesbian and gay 
movement seized on lesbian and gay rights ordinances as a tool for mobilization, empowerment, 
and cultural challenge. The decriminalization of sodomy, on the other hand, while considered 
a necessary goal by lesbian and gay organizations, was not used to galvanice the lesbian and gay 
community. These drastically different orientations toward the two policies, in terms of 
resources and strategic value would change as grassroots groups gave way to professionally led 
social movement organizations. 

Thus in the early 1970s, relatively little movement attention was paid to decriminalizing 
sodomy. The lion’s share of resources were devoted to campaigns for lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances.” The grassroots organizations campaigning for human rights protections met with 
moderate policy success, with 30 cities or counties adding sexual orientation to the list of 
protected categories in their human rights codes (see Table 1) (Button, Rienzo, and Wald 
1995)°. By 1980, 22 states decriminalized sodomy as part of the national trend in law reform 
(see Table 1). 

By the end of the 1970s a powerful opponent emerged opposed to all of the changes 
sought by lesbian and gay activists. The Religious Right grew out of disparate single-issue 
grassroots organizations into powerful, well organized coalitions working to block lesbian and 
gay rights, ERA, abortion, as well as to require school prayer and to mandate the teaching of 


creationism in the schools (Diamond 1989; Liebman 1983). With the appearance of the 


“I am referring here to the lesbian and gay movement that sought policy change from the 
state. Much lesbian and gay activism was not oriented toward the state. During the 1970s, 
lesbian feminists, for example, split off from the feminist and gay movements to form separatist 
institutions and communities (Cruikshank 1992). The political nature of the radical feminist 
community has been described in detail by others (Taylor and Whittier 1992). Here I refer only 
to those lesbian and/or gay organizations that targeted the state. 


*This number does not include the cities and counties that repealed their lesbian and gay 
rights ordinances in the 1970s. 
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Religious Right, suddenly legislative decriminalization of sodomy halted. Yet lesbian and gay 


rights ordinances continued to pass; and for the first time, they passed at the state level (see 
Table 1). 

The effect of the Religious Right on the two policies was quite different. The 
countermovement directly affected the role of the state in decriminalizing sodomy, closing the 
political opportunity that had heretofore existed. No grassroots effort existed that could support 
the legislative trend toward decriminalization. The Religious Right sought not only to block the 
passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances but to repeal others. The impact on lesbian and 
gay rights ordinances was twofold. First, opposing activity served to maintain the focus of 
lesbian and gay organizations on rights ordinances, bringing together activists with diverse 
political backgrounds, by increasing the cost of non-action. The second effect was to reframe 
the debate over lesbian and gay rights. The lesbian and gay movement had to respond to the 
opposition’s homophobic rhetoric either by disputing it or by making concessions. Internal 
changes within the lesbian and gay movement that divorced cultural goals from policy reform 
allowed the lesbian and gay movement to accept limitations to the rights ordinances in order to 
insure passage. This allowed lesbian and gay activists to successfully reframe the debate in 
response to countermovement rhetoric. Without the internal changes in the lesbian and gay 
movement, lesbian and gay organizations would not have made the symbolic sacrifices necessary 
to insure continued passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances. 

Literature: | What light can existing theory shed on the impact of countermovements 
on policy outcomes? How do countermovements affect strategy choice or the movement’s 
orientation toward policies? A survey of the literature reveals a remarkable silence on these 
questions. 

If there is little research in the social movement literature on policy outcomes (McAdam, 
McCarthy, and Zald 1988; Amenta Dunleavy, and Bernstein 1994), there is even less on policies 
contested by social movements and countermovements. For example, research on other morality 
policies (crimes without victims) recognizes the importance of movement/countermovement pairs 
for policy outcomes but few have actually studied this competition empirically (eg. Luker 1984). 

What happens to public policy when a countermovement becomes involved? Several 


quantitative studies of abortion policies show the importance of organized social movement 
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activism, countermovement strength, and political variables such as party competition to explain 
state funding of abortion (Meier and McFarlane 1992; Meier and McFarlane 1993). These 
studies explain differences in spending levels and hence illustrate the disparate impact of 
countermovements on a given policy. This study takes the analysis to the next level to explain 
the disparate impact of a countermovement across policies. 

If countermovements had the same effect across policies we would expect the passage of 
lesbian and gay rights ordinances to occur in the same places where sodomy had been 
decriminalized. But the proliferation of local and state lesbian and gay rights ordinances did not 
simply follow in the wake of states that had decriminalized sodomy. In fact just over one half 
of the 21 states that retain sodomy statutes provide some local protection for lesbians and gay 
men against discrimination and 3 of those states provide statewide protection. A correlation 
between the percent of a state’s population covered by lesbian and gay rights ordinances and the 
existence of sodomy statutes (coded as a dummy variable) yields only a correlation of .128 
which is not statistically significant (p=.188 in a one-tailed test). The quantitative analysis in 
the next section will show that the determinants of the two policies are also different. So what 
explains the disparate success of the two policies? 

Research on countermovements overemphasizes the reactive nature of movement response 
to its opposition. Most countermovement research devotes its attention to studying the 
conditions under which social movement activity provokes countermovement mobilization (Zald 
and Useem 1987) or to examining the development of isomorphic structures, tactics, and framing 
in movement/countermovement pairs (Meyer and Staggenborg 1994). But focusing on the 
reactive nature of movements and countermovements risks falsely attributing internal movement 


dynamics to countermovement activity. Social movements and countermovements must be 


viewed as elements of common social processes. Countermovements have primarily been 


viewed as simply a “response to the social change advocated by an initial movement" (Mottl 
1980:620). Although this may be an adequate description of some countermovements, it is a 
misnomer, for example, to describe the Religious Right merely as a “countermovement." The 
Religious Right has its own social networks, socioeconomic and political roots (Himmelstein 
1983) and has moved beyond simply responding to social movement initiatives to setting political 


agendas, proposing legislation, and often dictating the terms of debate. Often the social 
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movements targeted by the countermovements become countermovements themselves. As Zald 
and Useem argue, countermovements depend as much on the resources they can mobilize (1987) 
as do social movements. Therefore I employ the term "opposing movements" (OMs) to refer 
to two protest movements engaged in the same issues, but on opposite sides. Use of the term 
“countermovement" will be restricted to its use by the authors of works cited. 

Meyer and Staggenborg, seeking to develop theory on movement/ countermovement 
interaction employ the concept of political opportunity as a way to specify the impact of 
countermovements on movements. Two of their theoretical propositions will be addressed here. 
First, they argue that "movements generate countermovement opposition to the degree they 
create political openness on their issues of concern" (1994:18). Secondly, they assert that social 
movements shift arenas of collective action in response to perceived changes in political 
opportunity. Yet they too overemphasize the reactive nature of movements. Internal movement 
dynamics-- the prior commitment and strategic importance of a given policy will condition 
movement reaction to opposing movement activity. Political openness on an issue may deter 
action, depending on what other strategic purposes the issue serves. Opposing movements do 
exert influence by altering political opportunities, but what this means for policy outcomes 


depends on the internal dynamics of the movement. Countermovement activism may alter 


political opportunities or change the movement’s emphasis on gaining access to the polity, 


mobilization, and cultural criticism. 

The. internal structure of the movement conditions its response to countermovement 
claims. As the lesbian and gay movement grew, professionally led, formal organizations 
supplanted the grassroots organizations. These formal organizations no longer used policy 
campaigns as ways to mount a cultural critique and hence lesbian and gay rights ordinances lost 
much of their strategic value. When the Religious Right emerged, the lack of prior 
organizational commitment to decriminalizing sodomy made legislative action unlikely. On the 
other hand, attention to lesbian and gay rights ordinances and especially to repeal entrenched the 
movement’s commitment. Because of structural changes within lesbian and gay social movement 
organizations, activists were willing to make the symbolic sacrifices needed to insure continued 
passage of the ordinances. 


The next section compares the determinants of the passage of lesbian and gay rights 
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ordinances and the decriminalization of sodomy quantitatively. The quantitative analysis will 
show that while political organizing by the lesbian and gay and movement and its opposition 
affects both policy outcomes, it explains more of the varaince in lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances. Secondly, the quantitative study shows that while elite sponsorship, resulting from 
an independent state agenda, explains the decriminalization of sodomy, it is unrelated to the 
enactment of lesbian and gay rights ordinances. On the other hand, the lesbian and gay 
movement had to create political access around the issue of gay rights. The following sections 
look more closely at the policies in question and their relationship to the development of the 
lesbian and gay and anti-lesbian and gay OMs. 


The Rights of Felons 


While the cultural dimension of social conflict is important for understanding strategy 
choice and policy outcome, social movements operate within specific political settings. This 
section uses regression techniques to compare the determinants of the decriminalization of 
sodomy and the percent of a state’s population covered by lesbian and gay rights ordinances. 
The decriminalization of sodomy is measured as a dummy variable, coded 0 for no law and 1 
for the existence of the law. A dichotomous dependent variable usually necessitates the use of 
logistic regression, but because approximately one half of the states retain sodomy statutes, the 
distribution of errors will be similar, so ordinary least squares regression can be employed 
(Greenberg 1979). The determinants of the two policies are expected to be different, because 
decriminalization was initiated by state actors, whereas lesbian and gay rights ordinances were 
initiated through social movement activity. 

The small size of the population (the fifty American states), makes estimation difficult. 
Using too many indicators wastes valuable degrees of freedom and risks spurious findings. 
Although some who use small samples regress each model against the dependent variable and 
then cull the significant indicators into a complete model, this increases the likelihood of 
spurious findings. In addition, indicators in different models may be highly correlated with or 


suppress the effects of indicators in other models. To avoid this problem, I choose indicators 


for different theoretical models and then factor analyze all the indicators, using principal axis 


factoring with varimax rotation. The factors extracted are consistent with the theoretical models 


so they are then regressed together against the dependent variables. This method solves the 
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problems of multicoilinearity and spurious findings. Results are then compared across the two 


policies. 

What distinguished states that decriminalized sodomy from those that did not? Do the 
same factors also explain passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances? Several models to 
explain policy outcomes are well-developed in the public policy and social movement literature: 
Long-term structural political factors are expected to influence policy outcomes, and in some 
over-determined models, to generate social-movements themselves (eg. Kitschelt 1986). A 
"democratic politics” model argues that "political activity has an independent influence on social- 
policy outcomes" (Amenta and Carruthers 1988:665). Short- or medium-term political 
opportunities can be created when a polity is closely divided (Tilly 1978, Jenkins 1985). Social 
movement theorists argue that non-electoral politics or social movement activity has an 
independent effect on policy outcomes (Gamson 1990), so we would expect the strength of the 
Religious Right or of the lesbian and gay movement to affect the decriminalization of sodomy. 
Because of the normative nature of laws regulating intimate behavior, public opinion or changing 
norms could be important in determining policy outcomes. 

To evaluate the structural political model, I look at long-term aspects of the political 
system: voting rights, measured as the natural logarithm of voting participation in the 
presidential election. Restricted voting rights are thought to discourage challenges and public 
spending policies. It is also likely that they discourage alterations in policies whose goals are 
to regulate people’s morality. 

Middle- and short range political opportunities associated with electoral politics are also 
expected to have an impact on outcome. Research on public spending programs does not 
support the claim that closely contested elections will lead to increased spending or program 
adoption (Walker 1969). Yet sexual orientation policy has become a partisan issue where 
Democrats such as President Bill Clinton or former Mayor David Dinkins of New York City 
woo the 10% of the vote assumed to be lesbian or gay while Republican candidates court the 
Religious Right. Thus measures of the percent of Democrates in the lower and upper state 
houses are used since the Democratic Party has had (at least some) historical commitment to 
group rights (Jenness and Grattet 1993). An ordinal measure of party competition that 
distinguishes one party, modified one party, and two party states based on Ranney and Kendall’s 
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concept of party competition (1954; Bibby, Cotter, Gibson, and Huckshorn 1990; Jacob, Vines 
1965) will be used to measure electoral politics. Although a higher percentage of democrats 
might be associated with sodomy law repeal, conservative one party democratic states, like those 
of the former Confederacy, may be less likely to decriminalize. Similarly, lesbian and gay 
activists may find access to the polity in one party states more difficult. Because sodomy law 
reform depended on the recommendations of legislative or judicial task forces the ideological 
leanings of state parties can be expected to have an impact on outcome. Following Nice (1988), 
McGregor’s measure of Democratic ideology (1978) based on the voting behavior of national 
convention delegates for conservative or liberal candidates is used to measure party ideology (see 
also Nice 1982; Holbrook-Provow and Poe 1987). 

Studies consistently find that higher income and education are associated with a greater 
tolerance for or acceptance of homosexuality. Per capita income measured in thousands of 
dollars and the percent of a state’s population with 12 years or more of education are used as 
measures. Similarly, Skocpol et. al. also found that literacy is the strongest policy predictor of 
mothers’ pensions (1993). Because many lesbians and gay men migrate from small towns to 
large cities, where they can lead relatively safe and anonymous lives, higher population density 
and urbanization also may be associated with higher rates of homosexuality (D’Emilio 1983; 
Cruikshank 1992, Bailey 1994), providing a basis for social movement mobilization. Higher 
population density and urbanization may also increase tolerance for difference in general, 
because people must live in close proximity with those "different" from themselves (Nice 1988). 
These measures, in part, capture the base from which lesbian and gay and anti-lesbian and gay 
activists can mobilize. (Numbers are taken from US Bureau of the Census 1971, 1975, 1976, 
1977, 1979, 1980, 1985, 1990, 1991, 1993). 

The impact of nonelectoral politics--the non-institutionalized action of protest 
Organizations and interest groups--assesses the argument that social movement activity 
independently affects policy outcome. Measuring social movement strength is a constant 
dilemma faced by social movement and welfare-state theorists (cf. Skocpol, Abend-Wein, 


Howard, and Lehmann 1993; Amenta, Dunleavy, and Bernstein 1994) and in the case of 


homosexuality, given the dearth of research on the lesbian and gay movement, even estimating 


the size of the lesbian and gay population is prohibitive. The measures that I use assess the size 
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of the lesbian and gay community that self-identifies as lesbian or gay. Although these are not 


direct measures of activism, assuming a lesbian or gay identity in itself can be a political act (eg. 


see Taylor and Raeburn 1995). Two indicators are used: the first measures the percent of each 
state’s population that subscribes to the lesbian and gay magazine The Advocate. Although the 
readership of The Advocate is still predominantly male (27 percent as of 1995, see Lever 1995), 


it is unlikely that the distribution of lesbians and gay men is substantially different. Nonetheless, 
a second measure is used: Strubco Inc. is a direct marketing company that sells lists of names 
to gay-oriented businesses. The names include people who have contributed to lesbian or gay 
organizations, signed sheets at protest demonstrations or have in some other way responded to 
pleas for money on behalf of lesbian and gay causes (Ching 1994). A scale is constructed using 
standardized measures of the precent of a state’s population on the Strubco mailing list and the 
percent subscribing to The Advocate, yielding an internal reliability of .88. 

Measuring the size of the anti-lesbian and gay movement is also a difficult task. 
Controversies rage over the actual size of the Religious Right, because these organizations are 
either unwilling to share membership numbers with researchers or are suspected of inflating 
them (Diamond 1989; Liebman and Wuthnow 1983). However the basis from which the 
Religious Right mobilizes has been well-established. Sarah Diamond, in an exhaustive history 
of the Christian Right, argues that those who adhere to a literal interpretation of the bible 
comprise the backbone of the Religious Right, including Fundamentalists usually associated with 
Baptist churches as well as Pentecostals (1989). Therefore I use Heatwole’s operationalization 
of literalist denominations to capture the strength of this constituency (1974; Wohlenberg 1980). 
The larger the percent of a state’s population that is literalist, the less likely the state will be to 
decriminalize sodomy or to enact lesbian and gay right ordinances. Unlike measures of the 
lesbian and gay community, this measure can be interpreted as activism or as informal politics. 
Elected officials know the extent of conservative religious communities, even if they are not 
mobilized, because unlike the lesbian and gay community, they are visible. The percent of a 
state’s population that is Catholic is also included. The Catholic Church has participated in the 
fight against lesbian and gay rights but in more institutionalized ways-- either as members of the 
polity exercising routine influence or as plaintiffs in court cases. Grassroots involvement of 


Catholics as Catholics has been minimal. Similarly, the constituency of the Religious Right does 
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not include many Catholics (see Diamond 1989) and thus for analytic reasons should be kept 
distinct. In short, no clear predictions about the impact of Catholics on sexual orientation 
policies can be made. 

Studies of other policy areas such as women suffrage or Equal Employment Opportunity 
laws (Burstein 1985) suggest that changing public opinion accounts for the extension of rights 
to "minority" groups. Policies about sexual orientation are thought to reflect the tolerance of 
the populace. I use NORC’s cumulative General Social Survey (GSS) to create state measures 
of public opinion. Unfortunately, respondents’ states of residence are not included in the GSS, 
but census regions are used (Middle Atlantic States, New England states and so on). While this 
is not an ideal measure, no other comparable state-level public opinion data exists.* Responses 
to questions about homosexuality are then cross-tabulated with census regions and aggregated, 
so that the census region, rather than the individual respondent becomes the unit of analysis. 
Because the number of cases in each census region is relatively low, cumulative four-year 
averages were created for each question. The numbers answering favorably are then changed 
into percent of respondents answering favorably. A reliability was run on all four questions and 
two measures emerged. The first measure, a scale with an internal reliability of .99, includes 
questions about whether homosexuals should be allowed to teach in colleges, speak in public, 
and whether libraries should be permitted to own books about homosexuality ("liberal rights” 
in Table 2). Acceptance of "homosexual sex" as healthy behavior reduced the alpha coefficient 
of reliability and so was included by itself in the factor analysis. 

The level of social disorganization may also disrupt the regulatory power of social norms 
which, with respect to lesbians and gay men, have been less than favorable. Baron and Straus 
measure social disorganization as the social disruption caused by immigration and tourism, the 
percent of divorced, female headed families with children, single male householders, and the 
percent of the population with no religious affiliation. Social disorganization results in increased 


gender equality by disrupting established norms of inequality (Baron and Straus 1989:130). 


‘Many surveys about tolerance of homosexuality exist, but most of these are at the national 
level. With the exception of a few polling organizations such as Gallup that have their own 
indexes, good public opinion indexes do not exist prior to 1980. The author is currently 
compiling existing data on the state level as part of a larger project. 


Jenness and Grattet (1993) use a similar measure of social disorganization to assess the impact 


of disorganization on the enactment of bias-related crime bills. The idea is that more social 
disorganization leads to more crime (which is included in Jenness and Grattet’s social 
disorganization scale (1993)), so that the law will be used to regulate behavior. The political 
linking of lesbian and gay rights and women’s rights leads us to expect similar breakdown of 
negative norms about homosexuality. 

Each measure was included in a principal axis factor analysis using varimax rotation (see 
Table 2). Four factors were extracted. The first factor which explains 44% of the variance in 
the variables includes the democratic politics measures (percent of democrats in the lower and 
upper state houses, and party competition), the measure of structural politics (voting rights), as 
well as high school education. Percent of democrats in the two state houses load positively on 
the first factor, while high school education and voting rights load negatively. Party competition 
loads positively so that less party competition is associated with more Democrats in the state 
legislature, lower education and voting rights. This factor seems to distinguish one party states 
where Democrats control the legislature, that have lower rates of education and voting rights. 

The second factor explaining an additional 17% of the variance in the variable measures 
activism and ideology. The strength of the lesbian/gay community, favorable public views on 
homosexuality, smaller conservative religious communities, and less conservative democratic 
parties. Urbanization and per capita income load heavily on factor 3, making it a measure of 
cosmopolitianism. Finally factor 4 measures social cohesion, with more "organized" states 
related to those that are more densely populated and have higher percents of Catholics. 

The four factor scores were saved and then regressed on each of the two dependent 
variables (see Table 3). Social cohesion, cosmopolitanism and activism/ideology explain 59% 
of the variance in the percent of a state’s population covered by lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances. This supports the idea that the passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances is 
positively related to the strength of the lesbian and gay movement and public opinion and 
negatively related to the strength of conservative religious communities. The significance of 
cosmopolitanism supports anecdotal evidence that the lesbian and gay commuity is stronger in 
more urban areas and therefore more likely to achieve policy success. The direction of the 


social cohesion factor, seems to be counterintuitive. The significance of this factor implies that 
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densely populated states with high percentages of Catholics and high rates of social organization 
are more likely to pass lesbian and gay rights ordinances. The lack of grassroots anti-gay 
activity among Catholics and population density are not surprising. However social 
disorganization seems to be in the wrong direction. Social disorganization is supposed to be 
related to breakdown in traditional norms, because of more exposure to new ideas and the 
breakdown of traditional family forms. I would argue that in fact states with lower levels of 
social disorganization are more likely to view discrimination (even against lesbians and gay men) 
as a social threat and therefore regulate it. 

Conservative democratic politics and activism/ideology explain 23 % of the variance (15% 
adjusting for lost degrees of freedom) in the decriminalization of sodomy (coded 0 if the state 
has overturned its sodomy statute, 1 if the state retains its statute). The significance of 
democratic ideology supports the historical research that the decriminalization of sodomy was 
a reform sponsored by elites (at least through the 1970s) and hence was dependent on the nature 
of the party in charge. Conservative democratic, one party states were least likely to 
decriminalize sodomy as a result of penal code reform. These states are predominantly the 
southern states. States with strong conservative religious communities and weak lesbian and gay 
presence will be less likely to decriminalize. 

Comparing the results across the policies shows that while the communities that are 
potentially active around these issues are significant for both policies, the explanatory power is 
greater for the passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances than for decriminalization. This 
supports the contention that elite sponsorship was necessary for decriminalization, while lesbian 


and gay activism was responsible for passing lesbian and gay rights ordinances. The lack of 


significance of cosmopolitanism and social organization in explaining decriminalization imply 


that public concern (about privacy rights, for example) was not related to decriminalization. 
The next section looks at the cultural and instrumental dimensions of lesbian and gay 
activism surrounding the strategic place of the two policies and on the lesbian and gay agenda. 
The following section shows the development of the Religious Right and its effect on the two 
policies. The final section relates the disparate effect of opposing movement action on the two 
policies was to the changing internal development of the movement and the strategic and 


symbolic changes it allowed. 
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Lesbian and Gay Rights Ordinances: All social movement organizations face multiple 
challenges: They must mobilize support, create and maintain organizations, seek allies and 
choose strategies that will achieve the desired changes. The lesbian and gay movement combines 


elements of both identity-based and state-oriented movements, at times leading to conflict over 


the goals of activism and the best strategies to employ. State-oriented movements seek collective 


benefits through changes in state policies. At times, organizational maintenance requirements 
may lead activists to emphasize strategies that will gain public support over strategies that will 
be most successful with legislators. For example, public demonstrations that may scare 
legislators can help raise money necessary for a social movement organization’s survival. 
Identity-based movements also seek to build community and to empower activists-- in the case 
of the lesbian and gay movement-- to instill a sense of pride in being gay. Furthermore identity 
movements also engage in cultural struggle, "deploy[ing] identity for the purposes of contesting 
stigmatized group representations and achieving institutional change” (Taylor and Raeburn 1995: 
268). Although not commonly studied by identity movement theorists, activists often use state- 
oriented campaigns as a locus for staging a cultural critique. Strategies that highlight critiquing 
normative values may conflict with instrumental strategies aimed strictly at policy change. At 
different times in the history of the lesbian and gay movement, achieving reform, building 
organizations, creating community, or engaging in cultural criticism becomes more important. 
The emphasis given to each goal will largely determine the movement’s ability to withstand 
opposing movement attack. 

Activists in the lesbian and gay movement have always differed over whether the goal 
of lesbian and gay activism was to change society and culture or to achieve change through 
incremental policy reform. This difference reflects the division within the movement over 
whether sexual orientation is a trait with intrinsic meaning that defined lesbians and gay men as 
different from heterosexuals or whether it was simply a difference with no meaning in the 
absence of discrimination. Those who sought to change society wanted to end oppressive gender 
roles that supported compulsory heterosexuality. Accordingly, while some activists strove for 
policy reform, others preferred to build community and lesbian and gay institutions. Similar 
divisions existed over the use of tactics and strategies-- whether to use "in-your-face," 


confrontational tactics or more traditional educational and lobbying techniques. During any 
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phase of the lesbian and gay movement, each argument and each strategy had its adherents, but 
one or the other defined the movement. 

After the first stage of lesbian and gay activism (from the late 1940s to the mid-1960s) 
which was marked by quiescence and assimilationist tactics, came a shift toward militancy. This 
shift toward militant tactics, to pride in sexual self-expression and in difference from the 
"straight" population emerged decisively after the Stonewall riots of 1969, spawning a generation 
of gay and lesbian "liberation" groups (Teal 1971; Marotta 1981). Although many ultimately 
hoped for assimilation, while others advocated revolution” strategies and tactics became more 
militant. The invisible minority had to become a visible political entity. Radical, in-your-face 
tactics, included "zaps" of public figures, such as infiltrating “candidates’ nights" at local 
political clubs and pummeling candidates with questions about police entrapment and non- 
discrimination policies (Teal 1971; Marotta 1981; Knopp 1987; Rosen 1980/81). The goals 
were as much cultural challenge, visibility, mobilization, empowerment, and pride as gaining 
policy changes. 

Although nothing dictated that challenges to sodomy statutes could not be used to 
mobilize and empower, several factors made lesbian and gay rights ordinances the better vehicle 
for liberation goals. First, lesbian and gay rights ordinances could be enacted at the municipal 
or county level, whereas sodomy law was state-level policy. Because the movement was in its 
infancy and lesbian and gay organizations sprang up predominantly in urban areas, it was easier 
to seek change at the local level. Secondly, lesbian and gay rights campaigns were part of larger 
efforts to end police entrapment and harassment of lesbians and gay men by local law 
enforcement officials (Marotta 1981; Rosen 1980/81). Third, sodomy challenges were being 
mounted through the courts. One successful challenge could overturn laws in all fifty states, 
making excess effort in state by state campaigning unnecessary. Furthermore, sodomy statutes 


were being quietly overturned by state legislatures as part of a legal trend toward eliminating 


*This division over the appropriate goals of the movement led to an early rift in the 
movement between Gay Liberation Fronts which advocated joining forces with other oppressed 
groups to create a revolution and Gay Activists Alliances which advocated focusing solely on 


lesbian and gay issues, in the hopes of both reform and community building (Marotta 1981; 
Adam 1987). 
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victimless crime statutes (Bernstein 1994). Given the emphasis of the lesbian and gay movement 


on cultural critique, the less “opportune” policy made the most sense to pursue. The 
decriminalization of sodomy would continue with minimal lesbian and gay input. 

Activists in the early days of gay liberation used the struggle for lesbian and gay rights 
as a chance to gain a public forum from which to make a symbolic and cultural statement and 
to pursue the goals of politicization, mobilization, and visibility, rather than as a means to 
prevent discrimination. Marotta, in his study of New York City,° describes two approaches to 
lesbian and gay rights ordinances, neither of which stressed policy change as the primary goal. 
Cultural reformers, according to Marotta, viewed gay liberation as a way to eliminate the social 
mechanisms that “inhibited homosexuals" and to convince other homosexuals that "gay was 
good", and should be expressed publicly, with pride. Political reformist leaders, on the other 
hand, wanted to politicize homosexuals, including the cultural reformers. Their goal was to 
"establish[] homosexuals as a political minority" (1981:163). So the political leaders stressed 
actual reform to maintain the support of the cultural leaders, while believing "it would also win 
the attention of journalists, civic leaders, and political figures whose support would help 
legitimize homosexuals as a political minority" (Marotta 1981:196). Both the cultural and 
political activists saw the fight for lesbian and gay rights ordinances as a chance to advance their 
goals. 

Political reformists viewed mobilizing a lesbian and gay constituency in order to gain 
access to the polity as the primary goal of activism and chose strategies accordingly. In 
Marotta’s words, "GAA’s strategists had conceived of political demonstrations as a publicity tool 
to politicize homosexuals more than as an instrument to secure actual reforms." Thus despite 
the fact that some in GAA were willing to negotiate and engage in private hearings with Chair 


Eleanor Holmes Norton of New York City’s Commission on Human Rights, GAA declared that 


‘The radical lesbian and gay liberation movement emerged in the late 1960s in large 
American cities such as Los Angeles and New York City. The movement rapidly spread 
throughout the country (Adam 1987, D’Emilio 1983). So although the development across the 
different states has been uneven, with some places lagging as much as two decades behind 
others, existing case studies and examination of lesbian and gay magazines like the Advocate 


shows that at different time periods, goals of leaders, and sources of dissent, were remarkably 
similar. 
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it would only participate in open hearings, although that was less likely to achieve policy change. 
GAA finally secured public hearings after a demonstration outside General Welfare Committee 
Chair Saul Sharison’s apartment building, intended to be peaceful, turned bloody when Tactical 
Police Force officers taunted and then beat demonstrators with their clubs (Marotta 1981). 
While the political reformists were concerned with publicity and mobilization, the cultural 
activists used the city council hearings as a theater from which to stage a cultural critique. In 
line with the liberation movement’s focus on challenging gender roles and the naturalness of 
heterosexuality the cultural leaders, to the dismay of the political reformist leaders, demanded 
open acknowledgment and representation of transvestites. The political reformist leaders had 
tried to present a conventional (i.e. straight) face at the City Council hearings by excluding the 


transvestites from testimony on the first day of the hearing, stirring the ire of their cultural 


compatriots. Dissent erupted over the issue of transvestites who would not be expressly 


protected by the measure. City Council members, exploiting the confusion between 
homosexuality and transvestism expressed fear that fair employment for homosexuals would 
require hiring transvestites (Marotta 1981:226). Once again, strategies were chosen with and 
eye toward cultural critique, despite the potentially dilatory impact on policy outcome. 

Knopp describes the same split in the early 1970s over movement goals between cultural 
activists and political reformists in Minneapolis. There, the cultural, or as he portrays them, 
"radical" activists engaged in "a conscious struggle to redefine the social relations of gender and 
sexuality at the level of everyday life and experience" (1987:247). Strategies included having 
a parade of drag queens testifying at committee hearings to underscore the social construction 
of gender and sexuality. Liberal activists in Minneapolis sought access to the polity (Knopp 
1987). 

Although liberal activists sought to mobilize, while cultural or radical activists challenged 
gender and sexual norms, both sides viewed campaigns for lesbian and gay rights as a means 
to advance their respective goals. Despite the internal conflict within the movement, strategies 
were uncompromising, concerned less with policy change than with achieving other, less tangible 
goals. The decriminalization of sodomy, on the other hand, started as a quiet reform initiated 
by state actors. Grassroots support involved supporting test-case litigation. The policy quickly 


fell under the legal wing of the iesbian and gay movement and minimal grassroots effort went 
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into achieving the reform. When the Religious Right emerged as a political force in the end of 
the 1970s, the movement would be differently positioned to maintain its momentum on the two 
policies. 

Sodomy Laws: The sodomy statutes are often considered the cornerstone that upholds 


government discrimination against lesbians and gay men (Cain 1993; Copelon 1990). Sodomy 


is conflated with "homosexual conduct" so that admission of homosexuality, for example by 


marching in a lesbian and gay pride parade, can be enough to infer commission of illegal acts. 
Sodomy statutes have been used to prohibit lesbian and gay men from meeting in groups and to 
deny lesbian mothers custody of their children (Cain 1993). Yet the decriminalization of 
sodomy has never received the same grassroots attention from the lesbian and gay movement as 
lesbian and gay rights ordinances. 

The early lesbian and gay liberation movement’s focus was split between cultural 
challenge and mobilization to gain access to the polity, with both sides in agreement on the use 
of militant and dramatic tactics. The state-level nature of sodomy law made public hearings less 
likely, since the lesbian and gay movement was still small, and overly-represented in a few large 
urban areas. Pre-Stonewall activism on the decriminalization of sodomy was limited to work 
with legal bodies engaged in penal code reform (Bernstein 1994). Once the modern lesbian and 
gay liberation movement emerged, with the exception of some sporadic grassroots attempts at 
organizing around sodomy laws, decriminalization quickly fell under the domain of lesbian and 
gay lawyers. Grassroots activism was limited to supporting test-case litigation. 

Unlike lesbian and gay rights ordinances, sodomy law repeal benefitted from existing 
policy specific opportunity. State actors used the American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code, 
which omitted penalties for sodomy in private between consenting adults as a guide when 


revising state penal codes.’ Because access on decriminalizing sodomy already existed, 


7The American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code, drafted in the 1950s as a guide. The 
Model Penal Code was intended to serve as a guide to states in the revision of cumbersome, 
unwieldy, and often contradictory laws. Concerned with the cost and difficulty in enforcement, 
believing that homosexuality was at worst a sickness which should not be punished or at best a 
natural inclination, the drafters of the Model Penal Code eliminated penalties for the commission 
of sexual acts between consenting adults in private (Model Penal Code and Commentaries 1980). 
Evidence suggests that early activists supplied the American Law Institute in the 1950s with 
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decriminalization would not serve the liberal goals of creating a lesbian and gay political 
minority. In many cases, the Model Penal Code was passed with almost no mention of sodomy 
law reform (eg. Cohn and Gallagher 1984). Therefore, sodomy policy was also not the place 
for cultural criticism. So the degree of political openness on an issue, in itself, is not enough 
to determine social movement activism. 

Although lesbian and gay activists viewed the decriminalization of sodomy as central to 
their agenda, grassroots activism around the sodomy statutes was minimal. While the 1960s 
umbrella homophile organization NACHO’s (the North American Coalition of Homophile 
Organizations) stated goals included decriminalization (Licata 1980/81), its action involved 
providing legal support for constitutional challenges to sodomy statutes (Advocate 1970a,b,c). 


In 1969 in California (Los Angeles Advocate 1969), Reverend Troy Perry of the Metropolitan 


Community Church (a lesbian and gay church) led public demonstrations in favor of sodomy-law 
repeal to support a bill introduced by Assemblyman Willie Brown, but this marked a minority 
tradition in the push for decriminalization and the majority of activists turned to other issues. 
Legislative repeal of sodomy statutes continued through state adoptions of the Model 
Penal Code. Because the agenda was set by prestigious law review committees, often little 
controversy surrounded repeal (eg. Cohn and Gallagher 1984). The reigning wisdom was to be 
quiet and let well enough alone. For example Jean O’Leary, then co-executive director of the 
National Gay Task Force recommended that the best strategy for success is to work quietly, 


behind the scenes to assist states in recodifying their penal codes (see also Barnett 1971). If the 


code has already been revised, then a more "frontal" strategy could be necessary (O’Leary in 


Vida 1978). Lesbian and gay newspapers such as the Advocate and the Blade exhorted readers 
to write letters encouraging legislators to adopt the Model Penal Code. 

A natural way to overturn existing law was through the courts. It would take just one 
court challenge to reach the U.S. Supreme Court and, if successful, could overturn every law 
in the country. Such painstaking work required lawyers, money, time, and patience. 


Lesbian and gay activists engaged in sporadic efforts, uncoordinated at the national level, 


documentary evidence that homosexuality was simply an alternative to heterosexuality, neither 
sin nor abnormality (Leonard 1993; Model Penal Code and Commentaries 1980). 
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to challenge the constitutionality of state statutes through the mid 1970s including a spate of 
challenges in California, Texas, and Washington in 1969 and 1970, the District of Columbia and 


Virginia in 1974. Some of these cases were launched by lesbian and gay activists themselves 


to challenge the constitutionality of sodomy law (eg. Doe v. the Commonwealth of Virginia, see 
Rubenstein 1993). Others involved cases where individuals arrested for violating sodomy 
statutes chose to challenge the laws they were accused of breaking (Leonard 1993). Some of 
these cases became causes celebres in the lesbian and gay community, gaining the support of 
lesbians and gay organizations and the gay press (eg. Buchanan v. Batchelor). As the law 
became stricter about who had standing to challenge criminal laws (Leonard 1993), activist- 
initiated challenges became more difficult to mount. 

Throughout the early 1970s court cases were in the works, cases that many thought could 
reach the U.S. Supreme Court. Appeals for public support were again limited to more mundane 
forms of participation. The Advocate and the Blade encouraged readers to send money to 
support the legal costs of pursuing test case litigation. Legal organizations assisted by filing 
amicus curiae briefs. But again, these forms of participation were not well-suited to grassroots 
activity that would build community, politicize homosexuals and challenge cultural norms. 

Although activists expended time and effort to achieve the decriminalization of sodomy, 
the repeal owes much to the policy specific opportunity occasioned by an independent state 
agenda of rationalizing penal codes. Activists of the post-Stonewall era had multiple agendas, 
none of which was served by a quiet reform. 

The Opposition: The 1970s saw the formation of single-issue conservative evangelical 
groups whose agenda was to influence national politics on freedom for Christian schools, prayer, 
abortion, pornography, and of course homosexuality (Diamond 1989). Efforts at building 
national multi-issue organizations with a grassroots base began in 1974 but would not be 
successful until the 1979 founding of the Moral Majority (Liebman 1983). The Moral 
Majority’s initial success derived from its ability to link together national networks of Baptist 
ministers. Of the ten most important Christian Right organizations listed by the Institute for 
First Amendment Studies (Clarkson and Porteous 1993), all but two were founded after 1977. 
Following in the American fundamentalist tradition, the Moral Majority’s structure preserved 


local autonomy, with some state chapters (eg. in California, Minnesota, and Alaska) focusing 
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primarily on opposing gay rights (Liebman 1983). 

The 1980s were marked by increasing specialization into organizations aimed specifically 
at anti-gay work (as well as other single issue work). As Lou Sheldon, founder and chairman 
of the Traditional Values Coalition put it: "’Don (Wildmon) has got pornography; Randy 
(Terry) has got abortion; Phyllis (Schlafly) and the Concerned Women of America have religious 
liberties; Jim (Dobson) has family values; the Christian Coalition does candidates; and I’ve got 
the homosexuals’" (quoted in Clarkson and Porteous 1993:170). But unlike the groups of the 
early 1970s, these single-issue groups were linked by national coalitions with state chapter 
offices (Diamond 1989). 

Anti-lesbian and gay action began in an unsuccessful effort to halt California’s repeal of 
its sodomy statute in 1975 (NGTF Action Report 1976). The first campaign to gain national 
prominence was Anita Bryant’s "Save Our Children" campaign that in 1977 repealed Dade 
County Florida’s recently passed lesbian and gay rights ordinance. Bryant was assisted by a 
powerful network of southern churches (Adam 1987) including the National Association of 
Evangelicals. Prior to founding the Moral Majority, Jerry Falwell associated himself with Anita 
Bryant’s anti-gay campaigns, claiming credit for the defeat of the gay rights ordinance in 
Florida. Other efforts by local fundamentalists to repeal lesbian and gay rights ordinances 
followed in St. Paul in 1977 (NGTF 1977); Eugene, Wichita (NGTF 1978a), Washington DC 
and Seattle (NGTF 1978b). In California, state senator John Briggs led an unsuccessful drive 
to pass a state law banning lesbians and gay men from teaching in the public schools 
(Cruikshank 1992; Licata 1980/81; Adam 1987). 

One of the great strengths of the anti-lesbian and gay OM has been its ability to reframe 
the debate over lesbian and gay rights. In addition to increasing national attention on lesbian 
and gay rights, the anti-lesbian and gay OM has spread the myths (see Ruse 1988) of gay men 
as pedophiles, homosexuals as spreaders of disease, and as a threat to the nuclear family (Patton 
1993; Herman 1994; Johnston 1994). After the Religious Right’s success in repealing lesbian 
and gay rights ordinances in Dade County Florida, Wichita Kansas, and St. Paul, the organized 
Religious Right (as opposed to the informal church-based movement prior to 1978), engaged in 


more sophisticated legalistic techniques. For example in the effort to repeal Eugene Oregon’s 


lesbian and gay rights ordinance, the Religious Right invoked competing rights claims, arguing 
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that owners of small rental units or multi-family houses should be allowed to rent to whomever 


they want and that religions institutions should be exempt from the law (Gay Writers’ Group 


1983). Religious Right activists later capitalized on the AIDS epidemic to portray lesbians and 
gay men as spreaders of disease and reapers of God’s punishment (Herman 1994). The result 
has been a mix of sophisticated legalistic arguments mixed with emotional homophobic appeals. 
The lesbian and gay movement, nonetheless, has continued to win (despite losses in other ares) 
passage of lesbian and gay rights ordinances, because it found a way to respond to the 
opposition. Rather than respond to the content of oppositional attacks directly and publicly, 
lesbian and gay activists accepted amendments that limited the scope of the bills or that pandered 
to OM fears about homosexuality. It is the internal structural changes of the lesbian and gay 


movement that has allowed acceptance of these limiting amendments. 


On the Defensive At the time of the Religious Right’s emergence, the lesbian and gay 
movement was undergoing profound internal change. Institutionalized, professionally led 
organizations supplanted the grassroots groups of the early 1970s. By the end of the 1970s the 
Gay Liberation Fronts and the Gay Activists Alliances had all but disappeared (Adam 1987). 
Revolutionary passion dissipated. The same emphasis was no longer placed on challenging 
gender roles and the construction of heterosexuality in lesbian and gay rights campaigns. As 
many have described it: the shift was from liberation to achievement of rights (Seidman 1993). 
Gaining a lesbian and gay constituency and challenging cultural norms were less important than 
actual reform. Many lesbian and gay activists, who preferred more inclusive, grassroots forms 
of participation, and culturally challenging tactics were dismayed at the professionalization and 
centralization of the movement (eg. Johansson and Percy 1994). Although more militant lesbian 
and gay organizations such as Queer Nation emerged in the 1980s, following in the footsteps of 
radical AIDS activist groups like ACT-UP, they failed to gain hegemony within the movement 
(Adam 1987). The new focus of the lesbian and gay movement on policy reform, the activism 
of the Religious Right, and the ability to reframe the debate would determine its ability to 
withstand countermovement assault. In short, by the end of the 1970s, not only had the lesbian 
and gay movement undergone its own organizational changes, but it was under siege from 
outside. 


Religious Right activity served to maintain the movement’s focus on lesbian and gay 
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rights ordinances and to mobilize more lesbians and gay men than the movement itself had been 
able to. For example the NGTF’s membership nearly doubled in the four months after the Dade 
County defeat and its number of weekly volunteers jumped from between 4 and 10 to over 25 
(NGTF 1977b,c). But at a more fundamental level, the emergence of the anti-lesbian and gay 
OM, and the onset of the AIDS epidemic, helped to reorient the struggle towards lesbian and 
gay rights ordinances as ends in themselves. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s existing lesbian and gay rights organizations turned 
their focus toward winning civil rights protections and new organizations formed to accomplish 
those ends (Adam 1987; Johansson and Percy 1994). The goals of politicization and challenging 
cultural norms became secondary in rights campaigns. The effect of the opposition’s focus on 
lesbian and gay rights ordinances was to bring together diverse activists on the goal of lesbian 
and gay rights ordinances (eg. Johnston 1994; Herman 1994; Cicchino et. al. 1991; Gay Writers 
Group 1983). The OM’s framing of the debate led to reframing of rhetoric and strategy by 
lesbian and gay activists, so that challenging stereotypes and mobilizing a constituency were no 
longer as important. The organizational changes within the lesbian and gay movement enabled 
it to make what many view as symbolic sacrifices in order to insure passage of lesbian and gay 
rights ordinances (Cicchino et. al. 1991). This section looks at campaigns for the Massachusetts 
and Vermont state civil rights bills. My account of the Massachusetts campaign is based on 
Chiccino et. al.’s research. The case of the Vermont lesbian and gay rights bill is based on 
personal interviews with activists. 

The structure of the social movement organizations seeking passage of statewide lesbian 
and gay rights bills in Massachusetts and Vermont were very different, yet the rhetoric, 
strategies and approach to goals was similar. An examination of the two campaigns shows how 
internal changes within the lesbian and gay movement allowed them to reframe the issue in order 
to circumvent OM claims. 

The Massachusetts Gay and Lesbian Political Caucus shows the trend toward 
professionalization and the use of moderate strategies and non-threatening rhetoric in response 
to the anti-lesbian and gay OM. In 1983 the Massachusetts Gay and Lesbian Political Caucus, 


which had worked unsuccessfully for 10 years to pass a statewide lesbian and gay rights bill, 


hired a full-time professional lobbyist to pursue “what might be termed a quintessential ’insider’ 
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strategy” (Cicchino et. al. 1991:567). According to Cicchino et. al. (1991) the strategy was to 
emphasize that lesbians and gay men are ordinary people, just like everyone else, to maintain 
a non-confrontational style, requesting only protection from certain harms; to minimize publicity, 
and to foster personal contacts with legislators (1991:567). Although in 1988, some grassroots 


lesbian and gay organizations tried to use the Bill to strengthen the lesbian and gay community 


including civil disobedience in the Massachusetts Senate, this was a minority strategy in the post- 


1983 fight to pass the Bill. Opponents of the Bill saw these confrontational tactics as helping 
their side. 

Unlike the early activists who embraced the unconventional, lesbian and gay activists in 
Massachusetts dodged the issue of morality, claiming that moral or not, being lesbian or gay 
does not warrant discrimination. Over time opponents capitalized on the publicity surrounding 
gay foster parents to exploit misguided fears that gays are pederasts to defeat the bill. Fear that 
AIDS was a "gay disease" was also used to defeat the bill. Advocates, instead of dispelling 
unfounded myths about lesbians and gay men, accepted amendments that pandered to the 
opposition: Sexual orientation was defined as excluding relations between adults and minor 
children; the bill cannot be used to force the placement of children in lesbian or gay foster 
homes, to recognize same-sex marriage or to endorse a "gay lifestyle." 

In 1989, the bill, with its homophobic amendments intact, passed both houses of the 
Massachusetts legislature and was signed by the governor into law. Ironically the religious 
opposition working to repeal the law was proscribed from seeking a referendum, because the bill 
included exemptions for religious institutions in employment. In Massachusetts, laws about 
religion cannot be subject to a referendum (Cicchino et. al. 1991). 

The Vermont campaign for the statewide ordinances began in 1983 as an indirect result 
of the Religious Right. Religious Right activists had used the issue of gay rights as a means to 
defeat Vermont’s state Equal Rights Amendment. Lesbians and gay men decided that they 
would fight their own battles in the future and embarked on a campaign to pass a statewide 
lesbian and gay rights bill (Russell 1995). 

Unlike the Massachusetts Gay and Lesbian Political Caucus, Vermonters for Lesbian and 
Gay Rights (later the Vermont Coalition for Lesbian and Gay Rights--VCLGR) was a grassroots 


organization that relied on volunteer lobbyists and organizers. Yet mobilization was not the 
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primary goal of the VCLGR (Russell 1995; Goslant 1995) although empowerment occurred as 


a result of participation. Activists were drawn from diverse backgrounds to the issue of lesbian 


and gay rights as a result of the OM’s focus. Gay men and lesbian feminists who had never 
worked together joined forces (Luhrs 1995). Other campaigns for lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances report similar coalitions of activists from diverse political backgrounds (eg. Oregon, 
see Gay Writers Group 1993 and Johnston 1994; Canada see Herman 1994). 

The strategy was to foster personal contact among constituents and their legislators-- to 
“put a face on lesbian and gay rights." Strategies to challenge lesbian and gay rights ordinances 
involved telephone campaigns, arranging meetings with legislators and their lesbian and gay 
constituents. Unlike activists of the 1970s, these activists saw policy reform as an end in itself, 
aS a necessary step for the lesbian and gay movement. Activists deemed a cultural struggle in 
public hearings to be futile and so were were able to make strategic concessions to the opposition 
(Hurlie 1995). 

The opposition to the lesbian and gay rights bill in Vermont came from fundamentalist 
churches from one area in the state. Sporadic organized opposition occurred, but it was so 
disorganized that of the eight activists I interviewed, no one could remember the name of the 
oppositional group. The VCLGR chose not to coordinate or constrain testimony at the public 
hearings, yet decorum prevailed. Activists did not confront homophobic rhetoric (they had 
created a fact sheet and sent it to each member of the state legislature prior to the hearing (Olsen 
1995)), but let each person tell their tales of discrimination or why the bill was important. In 
the end, sexual orientation was defined as "female or male homosexuality, heterosexuality, or 
bisexuality... [and] shall not be construed to protect conduct otherwise proscribed by law" 
(Vermont Statutes Annotated 1991). Religious organizations were exempt from the employment 
provision and the bill stated that it could not be used to change the definition of family or 
dependent for employee benefit plans (Vermont Statutes Annotated 1991). 

Acceptance of limiting amendments is most indicative of the shifts in the lesbian and gay 
movement. Campaigns for lesbian and gay rights ordinances were no longer viewed as sites of 
cultural challenge, mobilization or community building, but as a small step in a broader 
campaign of reform. These internal changes within the movement allowed activists to respond 


successfully to the opposition. Prior to 1978 only 1 of the first 35 American cities and counties 
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that enacted lesbian and gay rights ordinances prior to 1978 specified adult partners, and only 


3 specified consent. Given that states prohibit sexual acts with minors, as well as sexual acts 
by force, these clauses are clearly redundant. Of the other cities, 19 had no definition of "sexual 
orientation" and 12 defined it as homosexuality, bisexuality, and heterosexuality or as sexual 
practices regardless of partner’s gender ("The Langage of Gay Rights"). Acceptance of limiting 
amendments did not by itself guarantee success. Partisan politics and state characteristics played 
a role. But the debate was clearly influenced by the anti-lesbian and gay opposition and the 
limiting amendments are a result of that influence. 

Because the decriminalization of sodomy had been peripheral to most lesbian and gay 
political activity, the effect of Religious Right activism was to halt legislative reform and shift 
the venue of change from the legislature to the judiciary. Once the Religious Right flexed its 
political muscle, professional initiation of sodomy-law repeal ceased. No grassroots lesbian and 
gay groups were organized to defend the reform. Organizational resources were geared toward 
enacting lesbian and gay rights ordinances and later toward protecting those statutes from repeal. 
Sodomy-law reform would remain the domain of professional legal activists, but even their 
activism would be affected by the Religious Right. 

Prior to 1977, litigation to challenge the constitutionality of sodomy statutes had been 
sporadic and uncoordinated, launched by a variety of protest organizations, supported by amicus 
curiae briefs of other groups. Joint efforts aimed at sodomy-law repeal began in 1977 when the 
Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund, a lesbian and gay public interest law firm, joined 
with the American Civil Liberties Union to challenge New York State’s sodomy statute. In 
1983, the first meeting of lesbian and gay legal organizations took place to plan a coordinated 
national effort to eliminate sodomy laws (Cain 1993). 

This national effort was initiated because of legal changes, reactions to AIDS, and 
Religious Right activity. In 1975 the first sodomy challenge, Doe v. Commonwealth’s Attorney 
of Virginia, reached the Supreme Court. The lower court in Doe found that sodomy laws were 
constitutional. The Supreme Court summarily affirmed Doe, which means it heard no arguments 
and issued no opinion. Because there was no opinion, courts were divided over the precedential 
value of Doe, but the general tendency was more conflation of lesbian and gay status with sexual 


conduct than there had been prior to Doe. So, for example, the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service could infer criminal sexual activity from admission of homosexuality and deny 
citizenship. Marching in lesbian and gay pride parades could be considered homosexual 
"conduct" and therefore sufficient grounds to deny employment, even in the absence of claims 
about or evidence of criminal sexual activity (Cain 1993). 

Discrimination, for gay men, and especially for white, middle-class gay men, became 
more of a reality after 1980 with the outbreak of the AIDS epidemic (Marcus 1992). Faced with 
the deaths of loved ones, even the privileged minority among gay men became faced with job 
and housing discrimination and with the "family" issues that had occupied the attention of 
lesbians (concerned with maintaining custody of their children) for years (Cruikshank 1992). 
For example, gay men could be denied visitation rights to a lover’s hospital room, inheritance 
rights to apartments, and of course the luxury of enjoying a spouse’s medical insurance. Being 
gay and having AIDS became the same thing in the public mind. The conflation of lesbian and 
gay status with criminal sexual conduct provided the vehicle for continued discrimination and 
led to more coordinated efforts on the part of lesbian and gay legal organizations for repeal. 
Religious Right activist furthered the confusion by actively seeking to define AIDS as God’s 
punishment against gays (Herman 1994). With the link in the public’s mind between "gay sex" 
and AIDS, increased rhetoric about AIDS as God’s punishment, there was little chance of 
reframing sodomy-law repeal to gain legislative support. The national legal effort to find a test 
case to take to the Supreme Court (Rubenstein 1993) were stepped up. Lesbian and gay rights 
ordinances became the vehicle to protect lesbians and gay men from discrimination. 
Conclusion 

This paper argued that the impact of an OM on policy outcomes depends on the internal 
development of the movement it opposes. The reactive nature of movements and 


countermovements in the literature has been overstated. A movement’s prior commitment to a 


given policy and its strategic place on that movement’s agenda will determine its ability to 


withstand OM assault. In particular, in movements that are both state-oriented and identity 
based, goals will vary between achieving policy change, mobilization, and cultural criticism. 
The emphasis placed on each of these elements will determine the movement’s willingness to 
reframe the debate and continue activism around particular issues. 


I have shown that in the early days of the lesbian and gay movement, activists used the 
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struggle for lesbian and gay rights ordinances to gain a public forum to create community, to 
engage in cultural criticism, and to politicize apathetic homosexuals. The onset of AIDS in the 
1980s increased attention on and awareness of discrimination. The anti-lesbian and gay OM 

hts ordinances, bringing together 
activists from diverse political backgrounds and raising the costs of losing. The anti-lesbian and 
gay movement also reframed the debate. Internal changes within the movement from liberation 
goals to rights attainment allowed the movement to make concessions to the opposition (by 
accepting limiting amendments) to insure continued passage of the bills. 

On the other hand, activists did not see the decriminalization of sodomy as serving the 
emerging movement’s immediate needs for mobilization and politicization, although it was an 
important goal for the advancement of lesbian and gay rights. Change occurred in the 1970s 
with minimal lesbian and gay effort, so few organizational resources were devoted to 
decriminalizing sodomy. The emergence of the Religious Right would end legislative 
decriminalization of sodomy and drive change from the legislature to the courts. But in fact the 
OM had very little effect on the lesbian and gay movement’s efforts to decriminalize. 
Tightening of rules about who has standing to challenge existing statutes (Leonard 1993) and the 
lack of other goals associated with decriminalization meant that sodomy law repeal was already 


under the legal wing of the lesbian and gay movement. The anti-lesbian and gay OM would 


make it even harder to seek decriminalization legislatively. 


In sum, an opposing protest movement will affect the outcomes of policies in a variety 
of ways. Theoretically, the key components are the relationship of each OM to the given 
reform, whether OM activity increases attention on a given change, and the relationship of the 
reform to the perceived threat of the OM. The internal, organizational evolution of each 
movement will also help determine its reaction to the opposing movement and its ability to shift 
rhetoric or make symbolic and material concessions. Because professionals initiated the goal 
of sodomy-law repeal, the movement was not situated to continue the reform. When the lesbian 
and gay movement perceived a growing threat to its members, its orientation toward the reform 
changed and it was able to make concessions to insure policy changes, although perhaps at the 


expense of liberation goals. 


Table 1 


Passage of Lesbian and Gay 
Rights Ordinances 


# cities/counties # states 


# States Decriminalizing Sodomy 


Legislatively 


Judicially 


0 0 


2 


0 


30 


20 


0 
44 2 
52 7 


0 
2 
3 
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Table 2: Factor Loadings 


Democratic 
Politics 


% Democrats in 
the lower house 


% Democrats in 
the upper house 


Party Competition 
HS Education 


Voting Rights 


Public Opinion 

on Homosexual 

Relations 

Public Opinion on Liberal 
Rights for Lesbians 

and Gay Men 


Democratic Party 
Ideology 


% Literalists 


Lesbian/Gay Activism 


Urbanization 


Per Capita Income 


Social Disorganization 


Population Density 


Percent Catholic 


Activism/ 
Ideology 


Cosmopolitanism 


: -.62384 

-.61757 

.87777 

82606 
-.61594 
57525 
.83604 
70258 
~-86047 
.70930 
-61274 


Table 3: Standardized Regression Coefficients of the Percent Of State Covered by Lesbian and Gay 
Ordinances (Column 1) and the Decriminalization of Sodomy (Column 2) 


Factor 1: Democratic Politics 
Factor 2: 
Factor 3: Cosmopolitianism 


Factor 4: Social Cohesion 


F 
R Square 
Adj. R Square 


Note: *p<.10; **p<.05; ***p<.01. All tests are two-tailed. 


2. 

-.062 344%" 
462*** .293** 
375*** -.077 

.406*** 017 

15.09 3.06 
59*** 23** 
55*** 15** | 
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As inauguration day approached, President-elect Bill Clinton found himself under fire 


for his campaign promise to gay rights organizations to end the military’s ban on 


homosexuals. Clinton searched for a way out of an issue that had become politically 


damaging. But a promise is a promise and a leader of the Lambda Legal Defense and 


Education Fund told the New York Times, "This issue must be dealt with swiftly, decisively 
and at the highest level."' As the issue exploded in Clinton’s face, charges of pandering to 
interest groups began to surface. The idea that Clinton was some kind of "new Democrat," 
an image he actively tried to promote, became less credible. The only thing that seemed new 


was that gay and lesbian organizations had been added to a long list of liberal groups that 


could now make demands on Democratic presidents. 


On one level this is a story about an administration that was rather clumsy and naive 
as it began to take the reins of power. At another level, this story reflects the changing role 
of interest groups in presidential politics. Why was it that Clinton got in this position in the 
first place? Did he spontaneously announce early in the campaign that he was in favor of 
overturning the ban? Clearly not. Rather, Clinton was pushed by gay and lesbian groups to 
take a stand on an issue of central importance to these organizations and he responded with 


the answer that pleased them. 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the changing role of interest groups in party 
politics. Focusing primarily on presidential elections, we examine the relationship between 
candidates and interest groups as they pursue goals which only partially overlap. The 


argument here is that although there is some continuity in the way interest groups interact 


\ 


with the parties, liberal citizen groups have made the Democratic party’s electoral base 


broader, more diverse, and harder to coalesce. 


Parties, Groups, and Postmaterialism 


Western democracies differ in the way interests are aggregated in the governmental 
process. The relative importance of political parties, interest groups, and social movements 
varies between countries and may vary over time within any single country. in the United 
States interest aggregation takes place largely within two dominant political parties and an 


extremely dense array of lobbying organizations.’ 


Despite many practical! and theoretical linkages between parties and interest groups, 
the study of these organizations in the United States has generally proceeded along two 
separate tracks. By and large separate communities of scholars study each, and research on 
the relationship between parties and interest groups is sparse. Most recent work on the 


connection between parties and groups has focused on PAC contributions, the mobilization 


of political activists, and platform writing. 


A fundamental reason for the continuing dichotomy between these two areas of 
research is the different theoretical concerns that guide each. A basic division in the 
scholarship is in the way the goals of these two kinds of organizations are conceived. For 
party scholars, policy aggregation is instrumental to winning elections. Anthony Downs’ 


conception of rational party behavior underlies contemporary theorizing about American 


political parties.* Parties are vote maximizers, taking stands that have the broadest appeal 
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to voters. 


Interest group scholars view lobbying organizations as being relatively unconcerned 
about who wins elections. In our two-party system, having access to both parties is what is 


most prized. Interest groups are viewed as policy maximizers, concerned with furthering their 


policy goals regardless of who is in office.* Thus it is common for an interest group to 


contribute money to candidates from both parties, hire some lobbyists with connections to 
Republicans and others with connections to Democrats, and to easily adapt its lobbying 
strategies to whoever is in power at the time. There are, of course, exceptions to this. Some 
organizations are faced with a party that is so antagonistic to its goals, they have little to lose 
by identifying closely with the other party. Organized labor and its historical affiliation with 


the Democrats is an obvious example. 


Among citizen groups there are some distinctive forms of involvement in the electoral 
process. They are a source of ideological activists who work for candidates in the hopes of 
furthering their policy goals. Campaign contributions are guided by ideological preferences 
instead of pragmatism. What may be most important, however, is that these groups are the 
primary means of aggregating support within the parties for postmaterial issues. Unlike 
traditional lobbies, such as farm, labor, business, and professional associations, which try to 
improve the material well-being of their members, citizen groups focus more on quality of life 
issues, such as environmental protection, women’s rights, civil rights, good government, 


education, and family values. 


The rise of postmaterialism in the United States is part of a broader trend. As Seymour 
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Martin Lipset notes, "post-industrial politics is increasingly concerned with noneconomic or 
social issues."° Nevertheless, despite the relationship between the affluence of postindustrial 
societies and the rise of postmaterial goods, we ought not to assume that the prosperous 
western democracies will all move to embrace such values. Ronald Inglehart warns, "We 
cannot take it for granted that if increasing numbers of people hold given values, their political 


system will automatically adopt policies which reflect those values."° 


The reason that governments don’t "automatically adopt" these policies is, of course, 
that there is typically strong opposition to them. For example, although everyone is in favor 
of protecting the environment in the abstract, the specifics usually generate considerable 
political conflict. Business interests are not demobilized by postindustrialism, and they will 
fight to protect themselves against the costs that would be imposed by consumer and 
environmental protection measures. The degree to which postmaterial values are embraced 
by a society will depend primarily on the effectiveness of the political organizations which 


advocate such policies, and the effectiveness of those organizations which oppose them. 


in the United States and elsewhere, political organizations pursuing quality of life issues 
have reconfigured the political landscape. As citizen groups in this country have tried to 


influence the Democrats and Republicans, they have altered the identities of the parties. In 


a relatively short time, the Republican party has become strongly linked to the Christian right. 


Church-based groups have given the party an avowedly pro-family values outlook, but this has 
not diminished the GOP’s pro-business, low taxes, less government ideology. For the 
Democrats, the changes have been more profound. In Lipset’s words, "The reform elements 


concerned with postmaterialist or social issues largely derive their strength, not from the 
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workers and the less privileged, the social base of the Left in industrial society, but from 


affluent segments of the well educated. . ."’ 


This paper tries to assess the degree to which postmaterial issues have been 
incorporated into party politics. Although the number of issues a party is concerned with is 


not strictly a zero-sum game, there is surely some crowding out effect as new issues come 


to the fore and other issues recede in importance. For the Democratic party, Lipset’s warning 


suggests that the working class may have seen its issues eclipsed by the concerns of well 


educated liberals. 


The analysis that follows examines the relationship between interest groups and 
political parties from 1948 to 1992. To provide some means of comparison for assessing the 
impact of citizen groups in influencing the parties, the data has been divided into three 
historical periods. The first, from Harry Truman’s election to the end of the Kennedy years, 
is a time where there was only a modest amount of citizen group activity in the United 
States.* There was some lobbying by civil rights groups and a small amount of environmental 
activism. The second period, from Lyndon Johnson through Jimmy Carter, covers the time 
when the liberal citizen group movement was in full flower. The third, from the election of 
Ronald Reagan to the election of Bill Clinton, is a period when both liberal and conservative 
citizen groups were abundant and active in the political process. At times we look at all the 
elections for each of these periods; in other parts of the paper we look in-depth at one election 


from each time span. 


Citizen groups are defined as organizations of like-minded individuals who pursue 
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policies unconnected with their vocational concerns. They may pursue issues which involve 
the self-interest of their members--a women’s group fighting for women’s rights for example-- 
but any policies they pursue must benefit classes of people in ways unrelated to their 
vocations.® For lack of a better term, we describe organizations which lobby for benefits for 
vocationally-based memberships as "traditional" interest groups. Material issues are those 
providing direct benefits in the form of profits, jobs, welfare, or pensions to individuals or 
involve national or personal security. Postmaterial issues focus more on the quality of life in 
the community, nation, or world.'° Like Inglehart, we rely on Maslow’s notion that needs 
and motivations can be hierarchically ordered. Concerns about quality of life issues reflect the 


desire for personal fulfillment rather than the motivation to satisfy basic human needs. "' 


The paper is organized around three phases of presidential campaigns. First, we look 
at the party primaries and examine the changing nature of candidate coalitions. Second, we 
look at national party conventions, especially the platform writing process. Third, we consider 
the fall campaigns for the presidency, notably the speeches that candidates make and the 


audiences they appear before. We also compare the presidential data to some data on Senate 


campaigns. 


Assembling Primary Coalitions 


The process of assembling a political coalition that will catapult one of the many who 
run for president into the White House begins long before the first votes are counted in lowa 


and New Hampshire. Indeed, a politician’s whole career can be viewed as an effort to build 


and maintain a viable political coalition. As prospective candidates begin the long drive on the 
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White House, they actively court groups and try to make them believe they will best represent 


their interests if elected. 


Yet political scientists have generally ignored the mating game between presidential 
candidates and interest groups. There are a number of justifiable reasons for this. Most 
importantly, as organizations, interest groups are generally inactive during presidential 
primaries. Candidates may pursue people who have strong identities as environmentalists or 
businessmen, but the political organizations that represent these interests are almost all 
inactive in terms of the race for the nomination. As noted earlier most interest groups want 
to appear to be nonpartisan, so activity on the presidential level is counterproductive. 
Although they are more ideologically oriented than most interest groups, citizen lobbies will 
often find little unity within their organizations for any one candidate among the many 
competing for an open nomination. Even if there was strong consensus around a candidate, 
any individual group’s scare resources would still dictate a more prudent strategy than trying 
to predict which of six or seven candidates is going to win the nomination. For those interest 
groups which do want to be involved in the electoral process, campaign activity is usually 


limited to PAC donations to congressional candidates. 


Although there is little formal organizational involvement in primaries, interest group 
constituencies are passionately wooed by candidates. Moreover, interest group constituencies 
have become more important as parties have declined in American politics. The degree of 
party decline is often exaggerated by political scientists, who seemingly compare 
contemporary parties to a standard of unity, functionality, and rationality that American 


parties never had. Still, it is indisputable that in terms of presidential nominations, control has 
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shifted decisively from party professionals to primary electorates. 


Interest groups are also critical in the primary phase because they are a source of 
activists for campaign organizations. Citizen group activists are often very active in political 
parties as well; they are not a distinct set of politicos who disdain party politics. Candidate 
campaign organizations are full of citizen group activists, and party conventions at the state 


and local level are filled with delegates who are representatives of various interest groups. '* 


As candidates pursue campaign workers and primary voters, their goal is not to build 
a coalition to help them govern, but to mobilize enough support to get at least a few more 
votes than their closest competitors.'* In the primary season it makes little difference to a 
candidate if the various interests he pursues, say environmental groups and labor unions, have 
contradictory impulses, as long as he can make convincing pleas to both. Primaries are low 
turnout affairs, and mobilizing support among those constituencies that are sympathetic is 


critical. Nelson Polsby describes the process this way: 


The task of a presidential hopeful, threading a path through the minefield of 
successive primary elections, is not to win a majority but rather to survive. . . 
All this hangs on the candidate’s being able to attract, let us say, 29 percent 
of the votes in an early primary state rather than 24 percent of the vote. Ina 
state the size of New Hampshire, in a Democratic primary the difference in 
absolute numbers of voters between those two percentage points may be 
fewer than 5,000 votes."* 


Given that interest groups are generally inactive during the primaries, and the 


relationship between group identity and vote choice in primaries is difficult to establish 


empirically, why focus on this part of process? There are two other conventional explanations 


as to why candidates win and lose primaries. The first is simply that candidates differ in their 
skills and success in campaigning: raising money, giving speeches, corralling endorsements, 
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running convincing commercials on TV and radio, building effective organizations, and so on. 


This is all part of any explanation, and there is no argument here that campaign skills are 


unimportant. An interest group perspective complements this approach because part of 


running a skillful campaign is identifying and mobilizing different segments of the electorate. 


Second, political scientists often focus of how candidates place themselves within the 
party’s ideological continuum. Following Downs’ pathbreaking work, the electorate is 
conceptualized as a bell curve or normal distribution. For primary electorates, we know that 
the distribution for each party is skewed away from the center of the entire electorate. The 
Democrats who vote in primaries are more liberal than the electorate as a whole, and 
Republican primary voters are more conservative than the general populace. Following Downs’ 
logic, the primary candidate who can place himself at the center of his party’s skewed 


electorate will have a distinct advantage in the primary process (see Figure 1). 


[Figures 1 and 2 Here] 


In the real world, Downs’ elegant and powerful model works poorly in explaining 
primary outcomes because too many candidates share the same ideological space. In the race 
for the 1988 Democratic nomination fight, eight candidates came to the starting gate. Six of 
the eight were liberals (Dukakis, Hart, Simon, Jackson, Babbitt, and Biden). Only Al Gore and 
Richard Gephardt positioned themselves to the right of the liberals, but by doing so they 
embarked on a risky course of alienating the core constituency of the primary electorate in the 
north. There were differences between the six liberals to be sure, with Dukakis, Babbitt and 


Hart distinguishing themselves as being less ideological than Simon or Biden, and Jackson was 


Figure 1 
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the most liberal of all. Nevertheless, they were all competing for the same slice of the 


electorate (see Figure 2). 


In a crowded primary field, a candidate’s general ideological orientation may do little 


to distinguish him from many other candidates. Candidates can try to move to a less crowded 


part of the spectrum, but this entails considerable risk. Consequently, in addition to trying to 


simply run a more skillful campaign than the competition, candidates actively seek out interest 
group constituencies for their support. In short, it may do a candidate little good to be known 
as a dependable liberal if there are five other liberals in the race, but being known as a long- 
time champion of environmental causes could give him an edge against the competition. Each 
candidate turns to the constituencies they have worked hard for in their previous positions in 
government. When Senator Birch Bayh ran for the Democratic nomination in 1976, he could 
credibly claim to represent women because of his leadership role in the fight for the Equal 


Rights Amendment to the Constitution. 


Mobilizing interest group constituencies presents its own set of problems. Some 
constituencies are so important to the party that everyone courts them. In 1988, no one 
Democratic candidate emerged as the champion of feminists or environmentalists. All the 
candidates were in general sympathy with the views of these groups, and none was able to 
distinguish himself as substantially superior to the others as an advocate for feminist or 
environmental issues. Consequently, years of effort for a particular constituency may 
ultimately yield limited benefits when the moment of truth comes in lowa or New Hampshire. 
Another problem is that members of an interest group constituency are pulled by other 


political forces. Even if a candidate has earned the gratitude of a constituency, those voters 
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may not respond as anticipated. Despite Bayh’s credentials with women, his campaign 


collapsed quickly with no evident support from any significant sector of the party. 


The potential and limits of trying to mobilize interest group constituencies are illustrated 
by Tables 1, 2, and 3. Each of these tables outlines the electoral coalitions for all the major 
candidates who ran for the Democratic nomination in 1960, 1976, and 1988.'° The 
ideological sector of the party they appealed to most (the bottom level in these tables) is fairly 
easy to determine and the judgments here don’t depart from the conventional wisdom about 
these candidates. It is, however, difficult to pin down the activist base--the people who 
actively worked in the campaign--as each candidate always has a diverse group of individuals 
who have tied their personal and political goals to his cause. The labeling of the activist base 


in these tables must be considered to be rough approximations. 


For our purposes here, the candidates’ efforts to mobilize group constituencies is of 
most interest. These three tables vividly illustrate the changing nature of Democratic 
nomination politics. In 1960, three of the five candidates (Johnson, Symington, and 
Stevenson) didn’t even run in the primaries. Although Stevenson’s indecisiveness about the 


race explains his lack of participation in the primaries, Johnson and Symington believed that 


party leaders could deliver the nomination when they decided who they wanted. Kennedy, 


whose breakthrough came with a victory in Protestant West Virginia’s primary, was still 
dependent on party leaders for support at the Los Angeles convention. Only Humphrey relied 
heavily on an interest group strategy, but neither farmers nor biacks could deliver many votes 
in his crucial battle with Kennedy in West Virginia. Kennedy, of course, could court Catholics 


in many states, though calling Catholics an interest group constituency is a bit of a stretch 
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since few rank-and-file Catholics probably viewed themselves as part of a religious-based 


interest group that lobbied in Washington. 


[Tables 1, 2, and 3 Here] 


By 1976, the nomination process had clearly moved to “candidate-centered 


politics."'® All the eight major candidates ran in the primaries as Democratic party reforms 


and the increasing proportion of delegates selected through primaries made the Johnson- 
Symington strategy a relic of the past. This change in the nominating process has been 
documented in detail and needs little elaboration here. The Carter coalition reveals how central 
a role the mobilization of interest groups became in this new environment. The little-known 
former Governor of Georgia, with negligible support from party leaders, managed to appeal 
to a number of important interest group constituencies. Carter shrewdly played down his 
general ideological orientation, though he was often accused of being two-faced because he 
tried to straddle many controversial issues. His own background aliowed him to appeal to 
farmers and Christians, two constituencies that most recent Democratic contenders have had 
trouble appealing to. His progressive record as governor, his southern roots, and his active 
campaigning in biack communities gave him an edge with African-Americans. Finally, he 
succeeded in winning the UAW over to his side, thus splitting labor support with Senator 
Henry Jackson. With any general election or set of primaries it is easy to play the game that 
this group or that group put the candidate over the top. Without resorting the illogic of 
asserting that some votes are more important than others, it is nevertheless clear that Carter 


did the best job in 1976 of mobilizing interest group constituencies to his side. 
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Likewise, in 1988, Mike Dukakis and his advisers made a strategic decision early on 


in their planning to neutralize his weakness in the South by reliance on two groups. He knew 


that as a northern liberal he would do poorly with most white southerners, and that blacks 
who might otherwise consider him, would most likely vote for Jesse Jackson. The Spanish 
speaking Dukakis deliberately focused on Hispanics in Texas and gained the support of some 
respected Mexican-American leaders there. Likewise, in Florida, he capitalized on his wife’s 
religion to pursue Jews in the southern part of the state. Even though he lost badly 
everywhere else in the South, by targeting his resources on these two groups he was able 


to retain his credibility as a national candidate with victories in Texas and Florida on Super 


Tuesday. 


An analogous trend has not been evident on the Republican side. Although the 
Christian right has become an important interest group constituency of late, Republican 
candidates have not run for their nomination in the same manner as Democrats. It is not only 
that the party is more homogeneous than the Democrats in terms of issues and ideological 
outlook, but that it has fewer interest group sectors to mobilize. Business, the Republicans’ 
most important interest group constituency, is not effectively mobilized in any unified way 
during the primaries and almost all Republican aspirants are acceptable to this sector of the 
party. As a result of all this says Nelson Polsby, "Republicans internally have less to fear from 
a nomination process that encourages factionalism and discourages coalition building since 
Republicans are already more nearly factionally cohesive and like-minded on _ political 
017 


issues. 


There is no shortage of criticism of these changes for Democrats. The party is said to 


be at a disadvantage in national elections because it is seen as the party of liberal special 
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interest groups. Both Carter and Clinton’s travails as president have been blamed in part on 
their need to satisfy various liberal factions that supported their candidacies, but whose policy 
preferences worked against these presidents once they took office. Yet even if this is true, 
there is no reason to assume that it is inevitable that the nature of a candidate’s support in 
the primaries will dictate the course of their presidency. Candidates may finesse the divisions 
between the various groups they have mobilized behind their candidacies in the primaries. Nor 
should we assume that presidential candidates prior to this post-reform era led unified parties 
whose constituent parts were always willing to forego their special interest demands for the 
good of the ticket or the administration in power. We need to look further to examine how 


parties try to come together after the primaries. 


From Pluralism to Maijoritarianism 


Recognizing that parties are frequently divided for a variety of reasons allows us to 


consider interest group mobilization as a type of divisive primary. Just as the party can be 


divided by candidate allegiances, it can be divided by different groups each seeking to 


promote its issues at the expense of other issues. When there is a divisive primary among 
candidates, the convention becomes the focus of the public healing that must go on.'* From 
platform concessions to the symbolic joining of hands on the podium on the last night of the 
convention, the winning candidate woos his rivals and their supporters. The convention is thus 
a transition between the race for the nomination and the general election campaign. 
Conventions are carefully scripted and every effort is made to negotiate all differences 


between factions before the formal proceedings begin. 
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For interest groups, the convention represents an opportunity to gain a commitment 


or a reaffirmation from the winning candidate to support their policies. The party and winning 


candidate’s goals are not so straightforward. On the one hand they want to solidify the 
support of various groups and to mobilize them for the upcoming campaign. On the other 
hand, with the fall campaign looming ahead, the winning candidate and his party want to use 
the convention to project an image of unity around its most broadly appealing themes. The 
convention offers a chance for the party to communicate its majoritarian side, and a chance 


to argue that it is the party of the people and not the party of special interests. 


In this section we ask two questions about interest groups and the nominating 
conventions. First, how has interest group politics at nominating conventions changed since 
1948? Second, after the primaries are over and the party tries to position itself firmly in the 
ideological center of the electorate, how do citizen groups react? Are they cooperative 


coalition partners, or are they idealogues who place policy above party? 


It is relatively easy to document the changing role of interest groups at the national 
conventions. A beginning point is to look at how the party nominees articulate their vision of 
their electoral coalition. In examining the acceptance speeches of all the nominees from 1948 
to 1992, an unmistakable pattern emerges. Candidate visions of the electoral coalition that 
will bring them victory in November are increasingly built around interest group constituencies. 
In each of these speeches, every reference to an interest group constituency was recorded 
and then coded according to the type of lobbying organizations that represent the 
constituency.'® For each of the three historical periods, the numbers in Table 4 are the 


averages for the all of a party’s acceptance speeches during that time. For example, in the 
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1948-1960 period the Democratic nominees appealed on average to 4 separate interest group 


constituencies. By 1980-1992, they appealed on average for the votes of 8.3 groups. 


[Table 4 Here] 


These figures must viewed with some caution as they tell us little about the 
candidate’s commitment to the causes of those groups. Some of these appeals surely fall into 
the category of symbolic politics--making a simple gesture toward a constituency that a 
candidate feels obligated to stroke. Still, as one reads these speeches, the changing nature 
of American politics is readily apparent. When Dwight Eisenhower accepted the Republican 
nomination in 1952, he made not a single reference to an interest group constituency. When 
George Bush made his acceptance speech at the 1992 GOP convention, he appealed to 


interest groups a total of 15 times, including 4 separate references affirming his support for 


the Christian right. 


In sum, it’s clear that appeals to both traditional groups and citizen groups have 
increased significantly; traditional, vocationally-related groups still receive more appeals than 


citizen groups, though the ratio has narrowed considerably; and both parties have shown 


similar trends. More broadly, as candidates step to the podium to give their most widely 


watched campaign speech, and they outline a vision of what their administration might look 
like, the nominees demonstrate an increasing tendency to outline their goals in terms of what 


they can do for various interest groups. 


The changing role of interest groups at the conventions can also be illustrated by the 
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Interest Group Appeals 
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role they play in the platform writing process. For all its shortcomings as a guide to what an 
administration might actually look like, a platform is still a formal statement of what that party 
stands for. Research has shown that interest groups actively try to influence the content of 
party platforms. A majority of those testifying before platform writing committees are 
representatives from trade associations, citizen groups, corporations, unions, and other 
lobbies. At recent conventions at least, a disproportionate number of these representatives 


are lobbyists from citizen groups.*° 


From election to election platforms can tell us a great deal about the changing direction 


of a party.*' It is difficult, however, to attribute changes in the content of party platforms 


over time to interest group advocacy. The primary reason is that we can’t distinguish interest 
group influence on the evolution of the platform from the impact of public opinion. If a party 
alters its position on abortion from one campaign to the next, both interest group advocacy 
and the evolution of public opinion are likely causes. Another strategy for trying to understand 
interest group influence on the platform is to closely examine the active lobbying of the 
platform committee. This approach was taken by Sandy Maisel in his study of the 1992 party 
conventions. Maisel’s field work was carefully done and he completed a painstaking paragraph 
by paragraph analysis of the platform drafts before and after the formal lobbying began. He 
finds that little of substance in the platforms was changed by the advocacy of lobbies, 


intraparty factions, or any other groups that approached the committees.*? 


Maisel’s conclusion is that platform writing was controlled by the winning candidates, 
and this was not only true in 1992 but at most other conventions as well. The reason is 


simple: "[Platforms] are the ultimate indication that the parties exist to win the presidential 
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election, not to push policy agendas."** Years earlier V.O. Key made much the same point: 
"No simpler way exists to destroy an electoral coalition than for its majority to insist on 


precise, forthright, and advanced policy positions unacceptable to other elements of the 


coalition."** In short, platforms are written to maximize the candidate and party’s appeal 


while minimizing exposure on unpopular issues. 


The approach taken here is to look at those groups who seem the most willing to 
forsake cooperation with the rest of the party coalition because they want to "insist on 
precise, forthright" positions even though they may be damaging to the party’s chances. To 
do this we examined platforms fights for both parties for the period 1948-1992. These 
conflicts do not tell us all we need to know about the impact of interest group on parties, but 
they do have the virtue of allowing us to focus on the efforts of citizen groups to influence 


the parties’ ideological orientation. 


A small number of platform fights are common at Democratic and Republican 
conventions. All the conventions had at least two fights and most had three to five. Platform 
fights can be defined simply as the efforts of one or more groups to take the decision of the 
platform committee to the floor of the convention. The threat, which must be taken seriously, 
is that the challenging group will force a floor vote on a substitute plank, thereby exposing 
a rift in the party and producing a negative story line at a time the party is most conscious of 
projecting an unified image. One of the best-known examples of an interest group based 
attack on the platform is the civil rights floor fight at the 1948 Democratic convention, led by 


the Americans for Democratic Action. 
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Table 5 documents the proportion of platform fights initiated by interest groups, first 
by traditional groups and then by citizen lobbies. The figures are averages for the Democratic 
and Republican conventions combined for each period. (When the figures are disaggregated, 
the patterns for the Democrats and Republicans look similar.) The data show a striking 
increase in the proportion of all platform fights generated by citizen groups. There has been 
a doubling of the percentage of platform fights with one of more citizen groups at the center. 
In the earliest period, the 29 percent figure reflects the perennial--quadrennial--fights over civil 
rights at both parties’s conventions. !n later years, fights over civil rights are joined by fights 
over the ERA, abortion, family values, and other staples of liberal and conservative citizen 


groups. 


[Table 5 Here] 


Over the same period, platform fights generated by traditional groups have dropped 


from a third of all such conflicts to virtually nothing in the last two periods. Although business 


interests have studiously avoided public fights over the platform--they surely don’t have the 


same need to do this as other groups--farm and labor organizations did initiate fights in 


previous years. Today farm and labor lobbies may find such tactics counterproductive, or feel 
that they risk humiliating defeats if they force a public confrontation. It also seems likely that 


the protest-oriented style of citizen groups make platform fights less appealing to traditional 


groups. 


The citizen groups have focused primarily on postmaterial or quality of life concerns, 


though some have pushed national security issues. The data on line 3 in Table 5 indicate that 
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Platform Fights 
Both Parties, Combined 


1948-60 1964-76 


% platform fights 
trad. group driven 
% platform fights 
ctzn. group driven 


% platform fights 

on postmaterial issues 

% platform fights on 
postmaterial issues 
ctzn. group driven 

% of all platform fights 
with protests or 

floor battle 


% of all platform fights 
with protests or floor 
battles that were ctzn. 
group driven 


NOTES: The data were gathered from press coverage in the New York Times. Up to five platform fights meeting 
a minimal threshold of press coverage were included for each party. There were only a few conventions where there was 
sufficient coverage of more than five issues. In such cases the five receiving the most coverage were used. The excluded 
issues were relatively minor matters. 


The two parties were placed together because of the relatively small "n" for each period for each party. 
Disaggregated, the differences between the two parties do not appear to be significant. 


Table 5 
1980-92 
36 1) 3 
29 62 59 
29 45 53 
100 85 88 
14 3a 28 


the proportion of postmaterial issues has risen over the years to more than half of all conflicts. 
Although there is an occasional procedural issue that generates a platform fight, virtually all 
the remaining platform fights center around material issues, most commonly security matters. 


Clearly, citizen groups have been highly effective in gaining attention from the parties and 


from the media for their issues. Over time, their success at framing issues and gaining a 


disproportionate amount of media coverage devoted to the party platforms, has reduced the 


attention paid to pocketbook issues. 


Most platform fights end before they get to the floor. There are two reasons for this. 
First, some fights are generated by small minorities within a party, for example African 
Americans and feminists at recent GOP conventions. These efforts are easily quashed, as the 
groups knew they would be. The goal, of course, is to gain some publicity for their issue and 
hope they will have some moderating influence on the party as the fall campaign begins. 
Second, when a conflict is generated by a group with more substantial representation in the 
party, both sides have strong incentives to settle. The nominee has enough delegates to 
defeat alternative platform planks, but wants to avoid press coverage of a debate on the 
issue. For their part, the interest groups want to go as far as they can in their threats of a 


floor vote to maximize their leverage, but they don’t want their bluff called either. 


One of the most interesting aspects of citizen group lobbying on the platforms is that 
this effort is almost always aimed at issues where the two parties are very far apart. 
Regardless of motive, citizen groups work to accentuate the differences between the parties, 
to drive the wedge in further so that the parties don’t gravitate toward a more moderate 


position. Table 6 lists all the platform fights initiated by citizen groups for the most recent 
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period studied, 1980-1992. The actions of these groups forced the parties to affirm their 


stance on the most emotional, hot-button issues of the day. 


[Table 6 Here] 


There have been 24 platform fights initiated by citizen groups in the eight conventions 


during this time. In the two columns on the right, a negative sign means that the party stood 


firmly against the citizen group’s position; a plus sign means they sided with the group. On 


23 of the 24 issues, the two parties took opposite positions. Standing Key’s logic on its 
head, these groups see platform writing as a chance to draw a line in the sand. If the majority 
of the public does not support them, so be it. Winning isn’t everything; principle cannot be 
abandoned. In the last analysis citizen groups see conventions not as a time of coalition 


building but as an opportunity to enhance their own influence within the party. 


General Election Coalitions 


Both in the primary campaigns and at the national conventions, presidential candidates 
need to court interest group constituencies. As they face the fall campaign, however, the 
successful nominees must devise a strategy different from the one used to win in the 
primaries. As John Aldrich notes, "The trick in moving from nomination to general election is 
how to transform a successful campaign for building support within the party .. . into a 
campaign that faces a different opponent and must appeal to a larger part of the public, who 
previously could be ignored."*° This, of course, is easier said than done. As we have just 


demonstrated, citizen groups make life difficult for nominees as they move from their primary 
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Table 6 


Outcomes of Platform Lobbying 
Issues Where Citizen Groups Initated a Platform Fight 


Target Other 
Party Party 


ERA 
Abortion Rights 

Affirmative Action 

Affirmative Action 

ERA 

Abortion Rights 


ERA 

Nuclear Freeze 

Abortion Rights 

Affirmative Action 

Affirmative Action 

Nuclear Freeze/No First Use 
Simpson-Mazzoli Immigration Bill 
Nonintervention in Central America 


Affirmative Action 
Abortion Rights 

ERA 

Expanding Child Care 
Affirmative Action 


Abortion Ban 

Family Values 

AIDs (Liberal Approach) 
Abortion Rights 

Race Relations 


NOTES: With the exception of two issues before the 1992 GOP convention (a ban on abortions and a 
commitment to "family values") all these conflicts were generated by liberal citizen groups. Conservative citizen 
groups generated the other two. 


For each issue, the issues are listed in order of their salience at the time, based on press coverage of the 
preconvetion period and the week of the convention itself. 


1980 
GOP + 
Dem. 
1984 
GOP - + 
+ 
- + 
Dem. + - 
+ 
1988 
GOP - + 
- + 
- + 
- + 
Dem. + - 
1992 
GOP + - | 
4 
- + 
Dem. - + 


coalition to their general election coalition. 


This is a more serious problem for the Democrats. Over the years their interest group 


coalition has broadened considerably while the Republican party has remained more 
homogeneous. In Table 7 we have charted these changes at the same three points in time 
that we used earlier in the analysis of primaries. The coalitions reflect an assessment based 
largely on voting patterns of different groups and on the political activity of the affiliated 
lobbies. It is easy to quibble with the specifics here, but the general point seems indisputable: 


Over time the Democratic coalition has become more diverse and more encompassing. 


[Table 7 Here] 


Candidates want to walk a delicate tightrope between trying to emphasize broad 
popular themes that will place them squarely in the center of the electorate, and not wanting 
to alienate those interest group activists who are working for their election. These are people 
who are motivated not by patronage, but by policy.”° A presidential candidate is thus faced 
with the dilemma of keeping the policy activists from a group faithful while trying to attract 


other constituencies that may be unenthusiastic about that particular group’s goals. 


For their part, interest groups keep asking the party nominees for reassurance that the 
president will act on their preferences once he is in office. One can infer from Table 8 that 
citizen groups are especially aggressive in pressing candidates for specific policy proposals as 
a way of keeping the nominee’s feet to the fire. A compilation of all of the position papers 
issued by the Carter campaign illustrates the need of Democratic candidates to demonstrate 


to their interest group constituencies that they are already working on solutions to the 
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Table 7 


Interest Group Coalitions 
Groups Strongly Favoring Each Party, General Elections 


DEMOCRATS 


Jews 


Blacks 


Catholics 


Labor 


Seniors 


REPUBLICANS 


Farm | 


| Business | 


Gays 


Environ- 
mentalists 


Hispanics 


Feminists 


Environ- 
mentalists 


Jews 


Feminists 


Blacks 


Jews 


Labor 


Blacks 


Labor 


Seniors 


Gun Owners 


Christian 
Right 


Farm 


Gun Owners 


Business 


Farm 


Business 


— | 
| 
| | | 
| 
— — 
| 


problems that concern those groups. (Unfortunately, there is no comparable data on other 


candidates.) What is particularly striking is that Jimmy Carter issued 16 position papers on 


the environment and only 6 on business and the economy. In its own way, this table speaks 


powerfully of a Democratic party that has lost its way. 


[Table 8 Here] 


Although there is much impressionistic evidence to suggest that presidential candidates 
continue to court interest groups during the campaign, it is important not to lose sight of their 
efforts to appeal to the broader public. To systematically assess how candidates balance the 
pressure from citizen groups with broader, majoritarian appeals, we looked at the campaigns 
that each major party candidate conducted during the period under study. From press 
coverage of the last two weeks in September and the last two weeks in October, we recorded 
what the candidates talked about and who they talked to. One would expect that for the 
Republicans, there would be little change over time as their coalition of interest groups has 
not expanded much. For Democrats, though, one might expect their campaigns to 


demonstrate increasing attention to the issues promoted by liberal citizen groups. 


In Table 9 what the candidate said on the campaign trail--essentially the story line of 
the day--has been divided into material and postmaterial issues.”” The analysis reveals that 
as expected, Republican presidential candidates did not become appreciably more concerned 
about postmaterial issues. The slight increase seems due to pressure for GOP candidates to 
say something about postmaterial issues such as civil rights and the environment, even if they 


were generally unsympathetic to those constituencies, and in the past few elections, the need 
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Table 8 
Jimmy Carter’s Position Papers 
Papers Issued During the 1976 Campaign 
Topic Number 
Environment 16 
Defense, Foreign Policy 14 
Economy, Business 6 
Agriculture 
Civil Rights 
Criminal Justice 
Energy 
Government Reform 
Education 
Social Welfare, Health 
Elderly 
Labor 
Women’s Rights 


Miscellaneous 


SOURCE: The Presidential Campaign 1976, Volume One, Part One 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office 1978), pp. 581-699. 


76 4 


to make a gesture to the Christian right. The tendency is stronger for the Democrats as their 


broader coalition leads their nominees to speak on a more diverse set of concerns. In the 


middle period between the 1964 and 1976 elections, Democratic candidates were devoting 


close to one out of four speeches to postmaterial issues. 


[Table 9 Here] 


We did two further tests to try to assess the balance between material and 
postmaterial concerns in political campaigns. First, using the same data base, we determined 
what kind of audience the presidential candidates spoke before. It may be that one way 
presidential candidates finesse their pluralist and majoritarian imperatives, is to appear before 
interest group audiences but to push their standard campaign themes. Alternatively, some 
interest group audiences have both material and postmaterial concerns. Democratic 
candidates, for example, could appear before an African American organization and discuss 


jobs programs, a material issue. 


The coding scheme used in Table 9 had to be altered because audiences do not come 
neatly labeled as material or postmaterial. Most campaign audiences are general audiences, 
composed of anyone who ventures to the city square, auditorium, or train station where the 
candidate is going to speak. In Table 10 such general audiences are combined with interest 
group audiences that are exclusively material in orientation, such as farm, labor, and business 
organizations. (Material audiences are not disaggregated because there are relatively few 
appearances before such groups.) The other category includes religious audiences, ethnic 


groups, and organizations that are exclusively postmaterial in orientation, such as 
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Table 9 


Presidential Candidate Speeches 
Postmaterial vs. Material Issues 


48-60 64-76 
Democrat/Postmaterial 12.5% 23.6 
Democrat/Material 87.5 76.4 


GOP/Postmaterial 
GOP /Material 


(n=185, n.s.) 


NOTES: In calculating these figures the speeches for each party for each period were combined. If the candidate 
discussed more than one issue in an appearance, the issue coded was the one receiving the most coverage in the New York 
Times. Issues that fell into neither category (such as charging one’s opponent with running a smear campaign or making 
a speech asking for party unity) were excluded. Such issues were emphasized in about 15 percent of all campaign 
appearances. 


80-92 
21.0 
79.0 
(n=213, n.s.) 
7.8 13.3 i2.5 
92.2 86.6 87.5 


environmental groups. This coding scheme, while not as precise as we might like, has the 


virtue of separating out those groups which have expanded the Democratic party’s electoral 


base. 


[Table 10 Here] 


The results show that over time Democrats have increased their appearances before 
religious, ethnic, and postmaterial groups. For the Republicans there is no significant increase. 
In the 1964 to 1976 period, 22.8 percent of appearances by Democratic candidates were in 
front of such audiences. it dropped to 16.9 percent in the most recent period. It should also 
be noted that one or two appearances is all that it may take to reassure an interest group 
constituency of a candidate’s fidelity to the cause. To go back to the example at the 
beginning of this paper, although Clinton made his pledge to end the ban on homosexuals in 
the military many times, it was a single appearance before a gay group at the end of the 


campaign that was considered of symbolic importance in affirming that commitment. 


The final test was to place the presidential campaigns into the broader sweep of party 
politics during this era. Presidential campaigns surely influence public perceptions of the 
parties in a disproportionate manner, but they are far from the whole story. To see if 
congressional candidates mirrored the trends we have observed, data was collected on the 
Senate races in three states over the same time span. (Unfortunately, the press coverage of 
House races is too sparse to analyze in any meaningful way.) The three states could not be 
drawn at random because the Harvard University libraries have only a small number of 


newspapers all the way back to the Truman years. Some newspapers they did have on hand 
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Table 10 


Presidential Candidate Campaign Audiences 
Ethnic, Religious, and Postmaterial Audiences 


Democrat/Ethnic, Rel., Postmat. 
Democrat/General or Material 


(n=205, sig. .05) 
GOP/Ethnic, Rel., Postmat. 
GOP/General or Material 


(n=196, n.s.) 


NOTE: In calculating these figures the appearances for each party for each period were combined. 


48-60 64-76 80-92 
7.9% 22.8 16.9 
92.1 83.1 
2.5 4.5 6.0 
97.5 95.5 94.0 


did not provide adequate enough coverage of the Senate elections in their state. In the end 


we were able to use the Denver Post, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York Times. To 


better isolate the agenda of Senate campaigns independent of presidential politics, only off- 


year elections in those states were analyzed. 


The results in Table 11 are quite revealing. There is a very sizable increase in the 


proportion of postmaterial issues emphasized by Democratic Senate candidates. In Colorado, 


where environmental issues became very important, postmaterial concerns rose from being 


invisible in the earliest period to 46.4 percent of all Democratic campaign speeches. The figure 
for Colorado Republicans rose to 43.5 percent. Overall, however, the findings for the two 
parties are quite divergent. The Democrats show a sharp increase from the earliest period to 


the two later periods. There is no clear pattern for the Republicans. 


[Table 11 Here] 


In comparing the presidential campaigns to the Senate campaigns, it is clear that at 
least for the Democrats there is significantly more discussion of postmaterial issues by Senate 
candidates. What explains this? It is likely that the national focus of a presidential campaign 
pushes nominees toward the broadest, most all-encompassing issues. A related reason may 
be that the presidential candidates must try to appeal to the South, the most politically 
conservative section of the country. Since no southern newspaper was available far enough 
back, the three states included here are all from the north. Finally, it may be that Senate 
candidates are more sensitive to interest groups during the fali campaign because they are 


more dependent on campaign contributions from them. Interest group money has consistently 
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Senate Campaigning 
Proportion of Campaign Appearances 
Emphasizing Postmaterial Issues 


DEMOCRATS 50-62 66-78 82-90 
Colorado 46.4 33.35 
Illinois 12.5 * 
New York 38.5 33.3 

REPUBLICANS 
Colorado 


Tllinois 
New York 


* Insufficient press coverage. 


SOURCE: the Denver Post, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York Times. 


(n=76, sig. 
(n=105, sig. 
(n=115, sig. 


(n=87, sig. .01) 
(n=76, Sig. .05) 
(n=93, n.s.) 


Table 11 
.001) 
.01) 
.01) 
23.1 17.1 * 


been important in Senate campaigns, but the change to public financing of presidential 


elections in 1976 may have reduced the need of presidential candidates to court interest 
groups once the campaign begins. The skyrocketing costs of congressional campaigns, 


however, may have made Senate candidates even more solicitous of interest groups. 


Conclusion 


In different ways, interest groups have always been involved in party politics. In recent 
years, however, citizen groups have become increasingly significant actors in primary and 
general election campaigns. Citizen groups constitute only about 14 percent of the population 
of interest groups in Washington, but receive a far higher proportion of the attention paid to 
the demands of all groups by candidates and parties.*° Of the two parties, the Democrats 
have a much broader constituency of citizen lobbies intent on influencing the national party. 
Changes in the nominating process gave Democratic candidates ample reason to solicit the 
support of these groups. Liberal Democrats need to mobilize both votes and activism from 


these organizations to help put them over the top in a crowded primary field. 


Liberal citizen groups use threats and protests associated with the party platforms to 
publicly lobby for their causes. The Christian right does this as well, and the advocacy of 
groups on both sides highlights the division between the two parties on some of the most 
contentious issues of the day. Citizen groups’ emphasis on wedge issues has the benefit of 
ensuring that voters who care about these matters will have an unambiguous choice. At the 
same time, the enhanced clarity of the parties’ divergent stands may drive some voters away 


from a party they might have otherwise supported. 
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Once the fall campaign begins, candidates try to finesse their support for these 
ideological causes with their need to position themselves in the center of the public opinion 
spectrum. Most of the time during the general election, candidates are talking about material 
issues before general audiences. Given the pressures and incentives for candidates to move 
to the middle of the electorate, and that most campaign appearances rely on a cautious stump 
speech, it is impressive that the attention paid to postmaterial concerns by the Democrats has 
risen as much as it has. The data from the Senate races is particularly striking and 


demonstratates how emphatically the Democratic party has embraced these issues. 


This paper stops short of analyzing what this all means for governance.”*° Research 
is currently underway to document changes in the proportion of postmaterial issues on the 
congressional agenda and we will report our findings in a future paper. The conclusion here 
is that the increasing importance of citizen groups in party politics has altered what the parties 


stand for. Voters clearly perceive that the Democrats are the party of diversity and 


inclusiveness.*° This is, of course, a dilemma for the Democrats. On the one hand many 


people are attracted to the party because of it has been the party of civil rights, the 
environment, and women’s issues. On the other hand, over the years liberal citizen groups 
advocating postmaterial issues have pulled the Democratic party further to the left. This has 
contributed to a sense on the part of many voters that the Democrats have drifted away from 
the middie class and the concerns of ordinary Americans. During a time when American 
economy changed and made life more insecure for many, and at a time when people became 
increasingly antitax and increasingly antagonistic toward big government, the Democratic 
party became increasingly linked to groups advocating more governmental services and more 


governmental activism. Many of the postmaterial issues advocated by liberal citizen groups 
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and Democratic candidates are peripheral to the lives of middle-class Americans struggling to 


make ends meet. 


in more specific terms, postmaterial issues have worked to alienate constituencies 
critical to the success of the Democratic party. Labor sees itself opposed by environmentalists 
and other liberal groups within the party. The Democrats’ preoccupation with civil rights, 
women’s rights, environmentalism, and other causes has surely contributed to the 
Democrats’s gender gap with white males. In the 1994 elections, fully 63 percent of white 
males voted Republican.*' Southern whites continue to leave the party of the civil rights 
movement. Why did this happen? Parties are not rational bodies with one wise decisionmaker 
who accurately weighs costs and benefits. American political parties are disjointed, loosely 
organized, internally competitive bodies. No one decided that the party would be the party of 
all these liberal causes at the expense of middle class voters. The Democrats became the 


party of these causes because it was effectively lobbied. 


The Democrats have tried to bridge their unwieldy coalition of diverse interests with 
a broad agenda headed in many different directions. On the congressional level--at least until 
1994--they were successful in satisfying enough constituencies back home to do well in 
House and Senate elections. The pluralism of the party was revealed in the diversity of both 
its congressional and presidential agendas. Still, the Democratic party’s most visible 
spokesmen, presidents Lyndon Johnson, Jimmy Carter, and Bill Clinton articulated visions that 
reflected the party’s shift toward postmaterial values and its growing coalition of interest 
groups. This broadening of the party ultimately weakened it. Writing about the Carter agenda, 


for example, Walter Dean Burnham condemns his presidency for policies that were 
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"conflicting, crosspressured, incoherent even below any ideological horizon, and ultimately 


offering little or nothing positive to the lower half of the American population." *? 


For the Republicans the impact of postmaterialism is harder to gauge at this time. 


Inglehart and others who have written about postmaterial politics equate it with liberal social 


movements.** Yet the family values of the Christian right are preeminently a set of quality 


of life concerns. For the Republicans, its postmaterial advocates have co-existed more easily 
with the party’s other interests than has been the case with the Democrats. Unlike 
environmentalists’ conflict with labor for example, the Christian right is not at odds with the 
business constituency of the Republicans. The Christian right’s social agenda with its 
emphasis on abortion, school prayer, and homosexuality, has, however, made the more 
moderate wing of the party uneasy. Survey research shows that in 1992 the GOP’s 
unflinching stand against abortion, which it was unable to move away from at the convention, 
hurt Bush in the general election.** In some elections, a Christian Coalition candidate has 
won the Republican nomination for Congress or a statewide office over a more electable 
mainstream candidate, and then lost the general election because his or her views on social 
issues were judged to be too extreme by voters. The conscious effort of Ralph Reed and the 


Christian Coalition to convey a more moderate image in the 1994 election was certainly good 


news for the Republicans. 


The trends documented here suggest that political scientists need more creative and 
theoretically powerful ways of approaching the study of interest groups and political parties 
in the United States. That is no small task because the influence of groups on the parties is 


diffuse and hard to distinguish from the impact of public opinion. Nevertheless, much of what 
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interest groups try to do to influence political parties is highly visible and follow easily 


discernable goals. Among the many components of this relationship that we need to focus on 
more is the way in which the various constituencies within a party work to gain a priority 
concern for their issues. Finally, if we are to understand postmaterialism, we must closely 
examine how its interest group advocates use party politics to further their aims to improve 


the quality of American life. 
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in the last decade, studies of transitions to democracy have addressed the variety of 
ways that states have come to establish democratic regimes.' Few findings, however, enable 
us to generalize across cases or to provide a parsimonious explanation of the "wave" of 
democratization around the world. If any general consensus emerges from this literature, it is 


that the process is very complex, it follows many different historical paths, and the outcome 


is uncertain.* Transitions are neither linear nor irreversible. For the many "transitions" that 


we have witnessed recently, there have also been "failed transitions", such as Nigeria and 
Algeria, as well as "false starts", such as China and Indonesia. By "false starts", | mean, the 
beginnings of a process of liberalization or democratization that does not lead to a regime 
transition, but instead is followed by a return to the status quo or to a reinforcement of the 


authoritarian regime. Why does liberalization and democratization’ in some cases lead to 


' Among others, see O'Donnell, Guillermo and Philippe C. Schmitter. Transitions From 
Authoritarian Rule: Tentative Conclusions About Uncertain Democracies (Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986); Diamond, Larry, Juan Linz and Seymour Martin 
Lipset. eds. Democracy in Developing Countries. (Boulder, Colo.: Lynn Riener: 1988); 
Huntington, Samuel P. The Third Wave: Democratization in the Late Twentieth Century. 
(Norman and London: University of Oklahoma Press, 1991; Bermeo, Nancy. ed. 
Liberalization and Democratization: Change in the Soviet Union and Eastem Europe. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992). 


2 As O'Donnell and Schmitter note: 
"the high degree of indeterminacy embedded in situations where unexpected events (fortuna), 
insufficient information, hurried and audacious choices, confusion about motives and interests, 
plasticity, and even indefinition of political identities, as well as the talents of specific 
individuals (virtu), are frequently decisive in determining the outcomes."(O’Donnell and 
Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions A bout Uncertain Democracies, 4.) 


> Liberalization and democratization, however, are not the same processes. Although they 
often occur together they are actually quite distinct, and so the motivations behind both 
policies can be often different. Democratization, according to O'Donnell and Schmitter, 
..refers to the processes whereby the rules and procedures of citizenship are 
either applied to political institutions previously governed by other principles 
(e.g.coercive control ,social tradition, expert judgement, or administrative 
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regime transition, while in others they lead to "false starts"? 
Explanations for false starts, as well as for successful transitions, begin with the initial 
motivations of political leaders to engage in a process of liberalization or democratization. 


The processes can follow two general scenarios. First, political leaders may initiate 


liberalization or democratization in response to the pressures of a mounting civil society that 


render the status quo untenable. Second, because of reasons internal to the regime, the 
political leadership may initiate a process of liberalization, in the absence of any significant 
threat to the regime. In this latter case, it is not that there is no active civil society, but its 
mobilization has not yet reached a point where it can destabilize the regime in power. This 
article explores this second case to explain an important part of the puzzle of transitions, and 
by extension, false starts. Under what circumstances do political leaders decide to liberalize 
the political space? Why do they sometimes reverse the process? 


This paper argues that authoritarian leaders may initiate a process of liberalization 


practice), or expanded to include persons not previously enjoying such rights 
and obligations (e.g. non-taxpayers, illiterates, women, youth, ethnic minorities, 
foreign residents), or extended to cover issues and institutions not previously 
subject to citizen participation (e.g. state agencies, military establishments, 
partisan organizations, interest associations, productive enterprises, educational 
institutions, etc.)(O’Donnell and Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions A bout 
Uncertain Democracies, 7). 


Liberalization refers to "...the process of making effective certain rights that protect both 
individuals and social groups from arbitrary or illegal acts committed by the state or third 
parties." It entails measures such as "less censorship of the media, somewhat greater working 
room for the organization of autonomous working-class activities, the reintroductoion of some 
legal safeguards such as habeas corpus for individuals, the releasing of most political 
prisoners, the return of political exiles, possible measures for improving the distribution of 
income, and, most important, the toleration of political opposition."(Stepan, Alfred. 
Rethinking Military Politics: Brazil and the Southem Cone. (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1988), 6.) 
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because of a crisis of succession. The case of Indonesia shows that, even in the absence of a 
threat to the regime from civil society, authoritarian leaders may still introduce some form of 
liberalization if they are facing a crisis of succession. In this situation, there are two reasons 
to liberalize: i) to resolve divisions or power struggles within the political élite; ii) to test the 
popularity of potential successors and ensure the survivability of the regime after the 


succession process, by infusing more debate within the confines of the status quo institutions, 


or by identifying the societal forces that oppose the regime and subsequently repress them. 


The paper analyzes a brief period in Indonesia between 1991 and 1994 during which the 
regime took significant steps towards more openness (or keterbukaan). This period can be 
explained, I argue, by the strains that the succession crisis has put on the political élite and 
the leadership's desire to maintain firm control over both succession and the post-succession 


regime. 


Liberalization and the Indonesian case 

The initial decisions by authoritarian rulers to initiate the first steps towards greater 
liberalization is crucial for understanding the wider process of regime transition. There are 
several arguments in the literature on transitions that attempt to explain these decisions. 
O'Donnell and Schmitter emphasize in particular the legitimacy problems of authoritarian 
regimes that emerged after World War II. These were created, they argue, in the absence of 
ideologies promoting the necessity of authoritarianism and they emphasized the temporary 
nature of their rule en route towards future democracy. Although these observations may 


have been true for many authoritarian regimes, especially in Latin America, this was certainly 
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not the case in Indonesia. As Liddle has noted "the New Order leaders... have never 
promised democracy and freedom in the future. They have instead claimed that their 
institutions and doctrines are the permanent solution to Indonesia's political problems, a form 
of democracy suitable to Indonesian conditions."* +The New Order regime, therefore, was not 
intended to be temporary. 

There are contextual variables that also contribute to the triggering of a transitional 
phase. In some cases, a military defeat in international conflict has eroded the power and 
prestige of a military government, and led to an eventual opening of the political space.’ In 
other cases, international pressures seem to have been paramount in leading to greater 


openness, an influence that is emphasized by Huntington but rejected by O'Donnell and 


Schmitter.° Instead, the latter stress the role of factors internal to the polity. Among these. 
g 


the most important are divisions within the ruling coalition and problems of legitimacy: 
"...there is no transition whose beginning is not the consequence - direct or indirect - of 
important divisions within the authoritarian regime."’ 

These two variables reflect different types of motivations, one a reaction to events 
external to the ruling élite, and the other a result of disintegration within the regime. The 


first is probably the most widespread. There have been numerous cases in which the ruling 


* Liddle, R. William. "Indonesia's Democratic Past and Future." Comparative Politics 24, 
no. 4 (1992): 450. 


> O'Donnell and Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions About Uncertain Democracies, 17-18. 


° Huntington, The Third Wave. For the criticism of the role of international factors, see 
O'Donnell and Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions A bout Uncertain Democracies, 17-18. 


’ O'Donnell and Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions About Uncertain Democracies, 20. 


coalition was forced to bend under the pressure of mounting forces of opposition in society.’ 


At other times, the ruling élite engages into a process of liberalization as a result of its 
internal divisions, in the absence of significant threats from opposition groups. In analyzing 
cases of abertura (opening) in Latin America, for example, Stepan stresses the different 
motivations behind the Geisel government's moves towards liberalization in Brazil in the mid- 
1970s. Without any significant pressures from society, President Geisel initiated abertura as a 
means to re-establish his control over the military's security apparatus, which had gained too 
much autonomy. Abertura was not meant to bring about significant changes to the regime, 
but "...to retain and stabilize [its] power by reconstituting its foundations.” The push for 
liberalization was primarily motivated by internal struggles within the ruling élite. Even 
without a crisis of legitimation, therefore, there can be motives for liberalization, especially 
where there is disunity within the ruling coalition. 

The Indonesian case resembles that of Brazil in this respect. There are only very 
weak arguments to suggest that international pressures were at all important in the decision to 
undertake openness. International donors mentioned, at times, the need for more open 
politics, but never strongly enough to put real pressure on Soeharto. Similarly, the effects of 
glasnost in the Soviet Union, and of the global spread of democracy, may have provided 


some ammunition for the opponents of the regime, but had very little effect on Soeharto's 


8 Most of the regime transitions in Eastern Europe, for example, were primarily a result 
of such pressures. 


* Stepan, Rethinking Military Politics, 37. 
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beliefs about how best to rule Indonesia." As in the case of Brazil, openness was initiated by 


the regime in the absence of real threats from society. Although several groups had been 
demanding for an opening of the political arena and for more democracy, they were a far cry 
from wielding sufficient power to stir the regime in a liberalizing direction. 

Instead, the motivations for liberalization have largely come from within the regime. 
Explanations of these motivations among observers of Indonesian politics, however, have 
been scarce up to now. Many scoff at the issue, arguing that there really was not much 
openness in the first place. They fail to explain, however, why the government did allow 
more criticism and freedom of expression, particularly in the press, albeit with limits. Some, 
such as Schwarz, agree that there was some attempt on the part of the government to 
liberalize, but that both the public and the regime were unaware of the extent or the meaning 


' Without providing much of an explanation, Schwarz argues that the 


of liberalization. 
regime is seeking a balance between its tendency for political control and a genuine desire for 
more political debate. 

Vatikiotis presents the clearest and most convincing explanation of some of the 


reasons for initiating openness. He argues that it was a result of increasing divisions between 


Soeharto and the Armed Forces, with the latter extending their support for openness as part of 


'° One article explicitly explores the effects of the spread of democratic ideas on the 
political élite in power and in the opposition (Uhlin, Anders. "Transnational Democratic 
Diffusion and Indonesian Democracy Discourses." Third World Quarterly 14, no. 3 (1993): 
517-544.). 


'' Schwarz, A Nation in Waiting, 232-34. 
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their campaign to force Soeharto to step down from his position.'? Ironically, it is the reverse 


of Stepan's argument for the Brazilian case, in that instead of the government seeking 


overtures to check the power of the military, the Indonesian Armed Forces (or ABRI) sought 


to ally themselves against the powerful President as a means to get closer to the people. This 
consideration is an important aspect of their effort to preserve their dual function (dwi 
fungsi)”* in Indonesian society and to reassess their legitimate role in the choice of a 
successor to Soeharto. 

A closer examination of the period of openness in Indonesia, however, suggests that 
the dynamics of liberalization involved more than ABRI's search for an active role in the 
succession. While I agree with Vatikiotis that the divisions between ABRI and Soeharto were 
an important reason for the support of openness, I argue that both Soeharto as well as ABRI 
saw their interests well served by liberalization. In fact, Soeharto remained clearly in control 
of the opening or tightening of the political arena, despite the interests of ABRI in 
destabilizing his position. I suggest that he used openness as a means to measure the viability 


of the New Order regime beyond his rule, and especially to test the ground for potential 


° This position is also propounded by Max Lane in an early analysis of the period of 
openness in Indonesia. See, Lane, Max. ‘Openness’, Political Discontent and Succession in 
Indonesia: Political Developments in Indonesia, 1989-91. Nathan, Australia: Center for the 
Study of Australia-Asia Relations, 1991. Lane argues that keterbukaan was also a result of 
pressures from below. While I agree that some pressures have started to rise within society 
for more openness, I do not think that they had a significant role to play in the liberalization 
of the regime, since the regime had the power to contain these pressures if it had so chosen. 
Instead, there was a deliberate, strategic advantage both on the part of the Armed Forces and 
Sceharto to permit more political debate and more tolerance of dissent. 


'3 Doctrine of the Indonesian military arguing that, in addition to an active role in 
maintaining national security from external and internal threats, the Armed Forces also have a 
legitimate right to participate in the politics of the country. 
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successors. He also sought to provide new legitimacy to the New Order's institutions, but this 
objective backfired as criticisms began to irritate him. During the whole period, he has 
shown a desire to infuse the New Order's political institutions with a basis that can survive 
his rule, while at the same time showing worries that this process can be stirred away from 
the direction he seeks. He shows symptoms of a long-standing ruler faced with the dilemma 
of having to let go of the reins of power, while still wanting to maintain control over the 


shape of the post-succession era. 


The rise and fall of keterbukaan 

In recent years, there has been much uncertainty in Indonesia surrounding the future 
direction of the New Order regime. Since 1965, President Soeharto has ruled the country 
with an iron-fist, reflecting his deep-seated belief that order and political stability are 
necessary means of achieving economic and social development, and are prior to political 
rights. Having acceded to his position in the wake of enormous political instability, following 
an alleged coup-attempt by the Indonesian Communist Party, Soeharto has ruled with the 
conviction that past experiences with liberal democracy were inappropriate for Indonesia. As 
a result, the New Order regime has sought to legitimize itself by its achievements in 
economic development, and by promoting an alternative state ideology, Pancasila (five 


principles).'* 


'* These five principles are "a belief in one supreme God; justice and civility among 
peoples; the unity of Indonesia; democracy through deliberation and consensus among 
representatives; social justice for all." See Schwarz, Adam. A Nation in Waiting: Indonesia in 
the 1990s. (Boulder; San Francisco: Westview Press, 1994), 10. 
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Soeharto has shown himself to be a shrewd politician, staving off the challenges to his 


rule by maintaining a tight personal control over the military and over a complex bureaucratic 
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apparatus.” He has demonstrated an exceptional ability to manipulate and displace powerful 
political opponents, thus accumulating a tremendous amount of political power over the years. 
After three decades in power, he remains firmly in control of the polity. 

Yet, in the last few years, there have been many signs that this era may be coming to 
an end. For one, with Soeharto now seventy four years old and despite his relatively good 
health, there is mounting insecurity surrounding the question of succession. The issue has 
been raised in public and in private circles, often suppressed subsequently, but it remains high 
on the agenda and on all the political players' minds. Also, from all corners of the political 
arena, ranging from human rights activists to individuals within the military, there have been 
calls for greater openness and democratization of the political system. From the end of 1989 
to the summer of 1994, Indonesia experienced a period of greater political "openness" 
(keterbukaan). \f Soeharto remained firmly committed to his beliefs and firmly in control, 
why did he accept more openness, and why did he curtail it in 1994? 

By allowing keterbukaan, Soeharto did not intend to follow a path of democratization. 
There is no sign that the regime attempted to rein in the state by establishing more democratic 
institutions. On the other hand, significant measures of liberalization were taken. The period 
of openness saw a loosening of the censorship of the press, the release and then reinstatement 


of certain dissidents, as well as the toleration of political protests, demonstrations, and 


'S For a good articulation of this position, see R. William Liddle. "Soeharto's Indonesia: 
Personal Rule and Political Institutions." Pacific Affairs, 58, no. 1 (1985): 68-90. 
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criticism of the government. At various points the government set limits to all of these 
measures and eventually backtracked, but for some time they constituted significant measures 
of liberalization that enabled a variety of groups to express their political opinions more 
freely. 

The period of keterbukaan started shortly after the former head of the internal security 
agency, Kopkamtib, retired General Soemitro published a critical article in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, asking for a more genuine Parliamentary system, more debate in the 
People's Consultative Assembly (MPR)'°®, and more that one candidate for the Presidential 
succession.'’ The stir created by Soemitro's article was intensified when the former United 
States ambassador to Indonesia, Paul Wolfowitz, also called for greater political openness to 
accompany economic growth in his farewell speech in May 1989. These remarks sparked the 
beginning of many subsequent calls for liberalization and a wide public debate on the issue. 
Perhaps most interestingly, the emerging discussions about openness were followed by 
debates about the succession. Officers within ABRI, especially from the parliamentary 


faction, even suggested that it might be time for Soeharto to step down." 


‘© The MPR is a Consultative Assembly that meets every five years to elect the President 
and Vice-President, and to adopt broad policy guidelines for the next five years. Members 
are composed of the members of the DPR (People's Representative Assembly), the Indonesian 
Parliament, and nominated members from the Armed Forces, from GOLKAR (the association 
of functional groups), and from the regional governments. 


'” See his article entitled "Aspiring to Normal Politics", Far Eastem Economic Review, 6 
April 1989. General Soemitro was removed from his functions as head of Kopkamtib 
following riots in January 1974. He had allegedly supported the student protests that led to 
the violence. For a detailed analysis of Soemitro's calls for more openness, see Lane, 
Openness, 31-41. 


'§ Reuters, July 12, 1989. 
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After Wolfowitz’ speech, the debates over openness were given a boost when army 
chief of staff Edi Sudrajat gave his tacit support to more open political debate, by agreeing to 
the need for more public discussion of national problems, in the same vein criticizing the 


"foot-stomping father-knows best leadership style" that had characterized the New Order's 


rule.” Furthermore, President Soeharto himself endorsed greater openness in his August 1990 


Independence Day speech, by saying: "Democracy requires a great deal of consultation, 
discussion, exchange of ideas and dialogue... We must view differences of opinion as 
dynamic."”’ Also, in the following weeks after Soeharto's speech, the Coordinating Minister 
for Political Affairs and Security, Sudomo, announced that the publishing licenses for the 
press would no longer be revoked, and that army and information ministry officials would 
cease their practice of "informing" editors of which articles should not be published. Finally, 


a few days later, the former general and prominent dissident, H.R. Dharsono, was released 


from jail.2’ All these measures suggested that there was a general consensus within the New 


'° Schwarz, A Nation in Waiting, 231; Vatikiotis, Michael R.J. Indonesian Politics Under 
Suharto: Order, Development and Pressure For Change. (London; New York: Routledge, 
1993), 116. 


0 Reuters, 16 August, 1990. 


*! Dharsono was associated with the leaders of the Petition of Fifty, a group of prominent 
citizens, including many retired military officials, who signed a "Statement of Concern” in 
May 1980, criticizing the leadership and repressive policies of President Soeharto (see 
Bresnan, John. Managing Indonesia: The Modem Political Economy (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1993, 207). Although Dharsono was not originally part of the group, he 
later cooperated with their activities and was arrested in November 1984, having been accused 
along with other members of the Petition of Fifty group of involvement in the Tanjung Priok 
incident, a series of bombings and violent clashes in Jakarta's port district and across Java. 
(Bresnan, Managing Indonesia, 227-8). Dharsono, ironically, was one of Soeharto's main 
supporters in his accession to power. He was also a commander of the Siliwangi Division in 
West Java and later the secretary general of ASEAN. 
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Order government that more openness was necessary. 

At the same time, this apparent unity disguised more serious divisions within the 
ruling élite. The issue of openness surfaced only a few weeks after Soeharto's re-election as 
President for a five-year term. While the President himself was not contested, his choice of 
Sudharmono as Vice-President was rebuked by ABRI. Many ABRI officers were worried of 
the possibility that Sudharmono might become President if Soeharto were to die in office or 
step down. As a former military lawyer, State Secretary, and chairman of Golkar, he was 


disliked by ABRI officials for having tried to reduce its influence both generally and within 


Golkar.” ABRI thus supported Jailani Naro, the head of the Muslim United Development 


Party (PPP), as an alternative candidate for the position. This unprecedented challenge to 
Soeharto's choice of Vice-President initiated a rift between ABRI and Soeharto that began an 
internal struggle for more influence. ABRI sought to maintain its role in politics, and 
especially a primary role in the upcoming succession, while Soeharto sought to regain his 
control over ABRI and limit its autonomy. 

The debate about openness was inextricably linked to the issue of succession. Army 
chief of staff Edi Surajat's early support for openness is consistent with the view that ABRI 
initially sought to use openness to publicly discuss the issue of succession and put pressure on 
Soeharto to step down. In fact, succession had already created a distance between Soeharto 
and the former commander of ABRI, General L.B. Murdani. Murdani had been a strong 


supporter of Soeharto and considered one of his closest advisors. His rapid rise to the 


~ Vatikiotis, Indonesian Politics Under Suharto, 84-5. See also Liddle, R. William. 
"Indonesia's Democratic Past and Future." Comparative Politics 24, no. 4 (1992): 455 and 
Lane, Openness, 12-13. 


position of commander-in-chief of ABRI in 1983, and his enormous power over all the 
factions within ABRI, were in large part an outgrowth of his relationship to Soeharto. By 
1987, however, with the delicate issue of the changing generation of officers within ABRI, 
who were seeking more professionalism and a lesser role in politics, Murdani ied a movement 
that sought to re-establish the autonomy of ABRI relative to Soeharto and to increase its 


power. The main concern behind this move was probably related to the growing uncertainties 


over succession.” Soeharto reacted quite vehemently by removing Murdani from his position 


as commander-in-chief of ABRI, and replacing him with a former aide, General Try Sutrisno. 
Murdani, thereafter, joined the ranks of those within ABRI who demanded for more openness, 
and eventually those demanding openly that Soeharto step down. 

In 1988-89, therefore, liberalization was closely related to the succession issue. In the 
name of openness, ABRI even allowed student demonstrations asking for an end to Soeharto's 
rule. For Vatikiotis, the fact that intellectuals and the press were now free to express their 
views quite uncensured was a deliberate tactic of ABRI to put pressure on Soeharto: "That 
Abri personnel participated openly in the new atmosphere of debate over the national 
leadership, indicated, without doubt, the quarter from which the engineering was being 
directed.""* The fact that ABRI definitely wanted to reassert its influence over the succession 
issue, and, at the very least, the choice of the next vice-president in 1993, is hardly 
questionable. To suggest that openness is a strategy used by ABRI to put pressure on 


Soeharto, although probably accurate, is however only half of the story. Soeharto's own 


3 Vatikiotis, Indonesian Politics Under Suharto, 82-3. See also Lane, Openness, 14-15. 
4 Vatikiotis, Indonesian Politics Under Suharto, 143. 
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endorsement of openness in his 1990 Independence Day speech, and his subsequent control 
over the openness issue, shows clearly that he had his own motivations to allow a political 
debate and a certain aura of liberalization. 

The conflict with ABRI was clearly a concern for Soeharto, and especially the 
challenges to his leadership. There were moves on Soeharto's part prior to 1989 that suggest 
he was clearly worried about certain factions within ABRI gaining too much autonomy and 
constituting a potential challenge. This was a major motivation for eliminating the powerful 
security agency, Kopkamtib, which had always been a very strong source of power within 
ABRI. That Soeharto replaced Kopkamtib with a new organization, the Coordinating Body 
for Assisting the Maintenance of National Stability, Bakorstanas, was clearly meant to reduce 
one of the potential sources of autonomous military power that could subsequently threaten 
his leadership. Bakorstanas reports directly to the President, is headed by the ABRI 


commander, but it also involves Cabinet ministers and government departments, thus diluting 


its autonomous power.” The subsequent removal of Murdani to the weaker position of 


Defense Minister was also meant to rein in dissent from within ABRI. 

More directly, in late 1989, Soeharto became impatient with pressures from within 
ABRI that he should step down in 1993. After several months of open discussions in the 
press and after several outspoken ABRI members of Parliament raised the issue in the DPR 
(People's Representative Assembly),”° Soeharto responded publicly that "he would 'clobber’ 


anyone who tried to unseat him through unconstitutional means, 'no matter whether they are 


° Prakash, Sanjiv. "Suharto's Indonesia: In the Spirit of Garuda", Perth Corporation, 
Defense and Foreign Affairs, February 1989. 


6 Lane, Openness, 29. 
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politicians or generals'."*’ By doing so, Soeharto was showing his clear annoyance at the 


attempts by ABRI to gain the stronger hand over succession. 

This is not to say, however, that the debate over succession may not have been useful 
to Soeharto. Clearly, the issue of succession had been in the back of his mind. He, in fact. 
fuelled much of the debate by suggesting in his autobiography in early 1989 that he might 
step down in 1993. That he made this public statement over succession was less to quieten 
the debate than to send a signal that he refused to relinquish to ABRI the power to decide 
when he was going to step down or who was going to be his successor. Clearly, by 
emphasizing the role of constitutional mechanisms, and particularly of the People's 
Consultative Assembly (MPR), over which he retains most control, he indicated his 
willingness to be active in the choice of a successor. 

For these reasons, despite his warnings on the succession debate, Soeharto reaffirmed 
his commitment to openness in his August 1990 speech, and allowed the debate over 
succession to rise once again in the media. The developments in 1990 clearly showed that 
Soeharto wanted to pursue openness, while continuing to tighten his control over ABRI and 
the succession. 

During the course of 1990, in fact, swksesi (succession) became the main buzzword in 
the media.”* Discussions about the succession were once again the defining characteristics of 


openness. Soeharto repeated his support of openness at an October meeting of Golkar, while 


27 Hein, Gordon R. "Indonesia in 1989: A Question of Openness." Asian Survey 30, no. 2 
(1990): 223. See also Lane, Openness, 51. Lane suggests that this remark was directed at 
L.B. Murdani in particular. 


8 Emmerson, Donald K. "Indonesia in 1990: A Foreshadow Play." Asian Survey 31, no. 
2 (1991): 179. 
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warning that it should not lead to divisions in the nation: "We must make sure that political 
openness does not result in divisions within the nation... Difference of opinion is an important 
part of democracy but a difference of opinion just for the sake of differing in opinion can ruin 


"29 
democracy."~” 


ABRI reiterated its campaign for Soeharto to step down. In May, Murdani 
had suggested that Soeharto should not run for re-election in 1993, while in December an 
ABRI seminar raised speculations about a New Order without Soeharto.*” 

Meanwhile, since its 1988 defeat over the vice-presidency, ABRI had moved to take 
control of district and provincial offices of Golkar, gnawing at Sudharmono's power base, and 
pursuing its attempts to gain more autonomous power. Soeharto responded to ABRI's 
continued effort to expand its influence vis-a-vis the President, by further tightening his 
control over ABRI. He accelerated the rise of Wismoyo Arismunandar, his brother-in-law, by 


first appointing him as commander-in-chief of the army's strategic reserve, Kostrad, then as 


Deputy Chief-of-staff of the Army (Wakasad) in August 1992,*' and finally Army Chief-of- 


staff in May 1993.” Similarly, he removed his main opponent, L.B. Murdani from the 


powerful position of Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, nominating him as Defense 
Minister in 1989, and finally dropping him all together from the Cabinet in 1993, while 


raising other close allies to the top position of ABRI, first Try Sutrisno who subsequently 


? Reuters, October 22, 1990. 
*° Emmerson, "Indonesia in 1990", 184. 
*! Editor, August Ist, 1992. 


* Tempo, 29 May 1993. 
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became Vice-President in 1993, and now Feisal Tanjung, since May 1993. 
Soeharto also took firm action to repress many of his critics from within ABRI and 
the governing party GOLKAR. Members of the ABRI faction of the DPR and GOLKAR 


members who had been most vocal in their criticisms of the regime were dropped from the 


list of candidates for the 1993 session of the MPR.* These moves sent a clear signal that 


Soeharto saw limits to openness. They also showed that he was still firmly capable of 
controlling both the pace and the extent of keterbukaan. 

These political manoeuvers demonstrate that Soeharto, even in 1990, still retained 
much control over ABRI and has since tightened it. For these reasons, it seems unlikely that 
he had to passively accept openness, but instead he would probably have been able to counter 
the pressures for liberalization, if he had so wished. The fact that he allowed, and even 
supported, some degree of openness means that he also had an interest in pursuing it. What 
was the nature of these interests? Why would Soeharto want more openness? 

His international image may be part of his motivations. As then head of the non- 
aligned movement, Soeharto was clearly trying to project an image of a respected statesman 
in the international arena, and to leave a legacy as an internationally recognized leader. For 
these reasons, he might have paid lip-service to openness to improve his image abroad. This 


is a weak explanation, however, given that he set clear limits to openness and was willing to 


3 Tempo, 29 May 1993. The current Defense Minister, Edi Sudrajat, was briefly 
Commander-in-chief of ABRI from February to May 1993. His short tenure as Commander- 
in-chief can be explained partly by his attainment of military's retirement age of 55 (although 
the President could extend it for a few years), but more probably Soeharto wanted to ensure 
that ABRI was controlled by an officer whose loyalty could not be doubted. 


4 Editor, 29 August 1992. 


defend his policies, despite international criticism.*° 

More probable, Soeharto has used openness to measure the resilience of his regime, to 
infuse new legitimacy to the New Order's institutions, in preparation for the succession. At 
the same time, he has used openness to test the ground for potential successors, clearly 
concerned about maintaining control over the succession process. It is highly possible, for 
example, that he wanted to test the extent of support for the Minister of Research and 
Technology, B.J. Habibie, his protégé and one potential successor. Habibie, a loyal supporter 
of Soeharto, would surely protect the President's family interests, as well as provide continuity 
to the New Order. On the other hand, he is disliked by the military, and is widely seen as an 
unacceptable candidate for ABRI, who want a next President to be from the military, 
preferably a Javanese, and a Muslim. As a non-Javanese, and especially as a non-military 


person, he has been quite unacceptable to ABRI. Yet, Soeharto has shown signs of 


continuing to groom Habibie as a successor.*° Openness may well have been a way of 


measuring his popularity, or the extent of the resistance to him, as the evidence seems to 
suggests. 
From 1991 to 1994, openness was pushed further, at times, and curtailed at others. 


While the government wanted more liberalization, there were limits to what was acceptable. 


* On the issue of East Timor and human rights, for example, the New Order government 
has repeatedly stated the need to understand the different circumstances in which Indonesia 
finds itself, and the priorities of stability and national unity. 

© In the last few years, Habibie has been allowed to create for himself a strong political 
base. He has retained his Cabinet position, remains head of several state enterprises in high- 
tech industries, has been appointed head of the Association of Muslim intellectuals (ICMI), 
and has played a pivotal role in GOLKAR. He seemed especially to have had important role 
in the choice of Harmoko as the head of GOLKAR (see Fonuwn Keadilan, 11 November 
1993). 
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The press continued to enjoy relative freedom to criticize government policies and to discuss 


7 


the succession.*’ If the debates over succession were a means of gaining information about 


potential challengers, they were clearly not meant to reduce Soeharto's control over the 
decision of when to leave. The ban of a political musical on "succession" that was fairly 
critical of Soeharto, and the removal of a New York Times correspondent's access to 
Indonesia after articles on Soeharto's family interests,** both show that Soeharto was not ready 
to have his own image tarnished. He would not tolerate criticism of his Presidency, but 
would allow discussions about potential successors. 

Events surrounding the election of the vice-president in 1993 were significant 
indicators of the forces involved in the succession debate. The choice of Try Sutrisno as 
vice-president appeared to have been pressured by ABRI, which feared that Soeharto might 
appoint Habibie instead. It is not known who Soeharto actually wanted, but clearly ABRI's 
public announcement of its support for Try, before Soeharto had made clear his own choice, 
was an attempt to impose their choice on the President and to avoid a repeat of the 1988 
election.” This was doubly important for ABRI, given that the succession issue was 


becoming even more pressing, as time went by. There was much discussion in the press that 


7 There were frequent articles, debates, and interviews with government officials and 
intellectuals in the major newsmagazines Tempo, Editor, and Forum Keadilan about the 
succession; the need to reduce the tenure as President to two-terms; the need for the 
Democratic Party of Indonesia (PDI) and the Muslim-based United Development Party (PPP) 
to play a greater role as a real opposition to the government; and the need for less 
government intervention in the selection of members of the MPR and DPR, as well as the 
heads of the PDI and PPP. 


38 Emmerson, "Indonesia in 1990", 186. 
° Tempo, 20 February 1993 and Editor, 27 February 1993. 
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Habibie was a serious contender for the position, suggesting, in fact, that Soeharto may well 
have preferred Habibie over Try, but chose to avoid a public confrontation with ABRI. 
Certainly, Soeharto appears to have been positioning Habibie as a powerful candidate 
for the succession. First, an Association of Islamic Intellectuals (ICMI) was created at the 
end of 1990, and Habibie was named as its head. With ICMI, among others, Soeharto has 
been trying to gain more support from the Muslim constituency, mainly as a power-base 
supplementary to his reliance on ABRI. The increasing civilianization of the government, 
which was seen as an attempt to reduce the influence of ABRI in the government, was also 
accompanied by a "greening" (for the color of Islam) of the New Order's institutions after the 
1992 election. The new People’s Consultative Assembly saw a definite increase in the 
presence of Muslim leaders, most of them members of ICMI, Habibie's growing political 
base. In addition, the new Cabinet was also seen as a victory for the Habibie camp, as 
Soeharto dropped the remaining technocrats from the Cabinet, and instead named several 
people close to Habibie, who favors more state intervention in the economy.” Finally, the 
President allowed Habibie to invite dissidents from the Petition of 50 group and opponents of 
the regime to visit two state companies, PT PAL and IPTN.*' These were interpreted as an 
attempt to show the government's tolerance towards dissidents, but it is significant that this 


initiative came from the protégé of Soeharto. Soeharto, in sum, seems to have been trying to 


* Namely, Ministers Wardiman, Billy Joedomo, and Haryanto Dhanutirto. Tempo, 27 
March 1993. 


‘' The media covered this issue for several weeks. Fonun Keadilan, 24 June, 8 July, 22 
July; Tempo, 12 June; Editor, 12 June. The Group of 50 is a prominent group of dissidents 
who wrote a "letter of concern" to the President in 1980 after his repression of criticisms 
towards his rule. Several of its members have continued to promote more democratization. 
See Ftn. 21. 
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attract political support for Habibie. 
At the same time that he seemed to be grooming Habibie, Soeharto further moved to 


re-establish his tight control over ABRI. As mentioned earlier, he dropped Murdani from the 


Cabinet, named Feisal Tanjung as ABRI commander, and also named Wismoyo as Army 


chief-of-staff. Similarly, Soeharto sent significant signals by naming Harmoko, the 
Information Minister, as the first ever civilian chairman of Golkar.” Very loyal to Socharto, 
Harmoko would counter ABRI's attempts to control GOLKAR. Finally, perhaps the most 
convincing evidence of the division with ABRI over the succession issue, and Soeharto's 
apparent grooming of Habibie as a successor, was Major General Sembiring Meliala's sudden 
outburst after Harmoko's accession to the chairmanship of Golkar. In an interview with the 
media, he stated that Habibie and Harmoko would be swept away after Soeharto and that the 
next President would be from ABRI. He reaffirmed the fears within ABRI that Soeharto 
might be favoring Habibie for the succession.” 

Given this background, the continued openness during 1993 and half of 1994 becomes 
clearer. Soeharto did not act in a way that suggested a willingness to diminish his control 
over ABRI, over events, or over the succession. He clearly did not see liberalization as a 
means to disperse power. At the same time, he has shown evidence of being concerned with 
allowing more public discussion, as long as it did not challenge his authority or threaten to 
fall out of the control of the government. The several instances of repression throughout the 


period of openness, therefore, need to be seen in this light. The government continued to 


* Forum Keadilan, 28 October 1993. 
43 Forum Keadilan, 25 November 1993. 
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repress labor rights,” it denied exit visas to dissidents and then extended them,* it 
temporarily suspended the distribution of the International Herald tribune, it arrested student 
demonstrators after allowing the demonstrations to occur. In sum, openness did not mean 
full-fledged liberalization or the extension of intractable rights. It was an experiment in 
opening up the political space and allowing voices to be heard, within the limits that 
remained under the government's control, especially Soeharto's control. 

Soeharto never intended to change the political system. Whenever demonstrations or 
criticism threatened to get out of control, he used repression. He was willing to allow the 
expression of opinions, as long as they were not meant to take out of his hands the control 
over change. It is not surprising that the government continued to reject calls for more 
democracy, harassed members of a pro-democracy group,” the Forum For Democracy, and 
especially its head Abdurrachman Wahid,” and finally interfered twice with the choice of 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, the daughter of the late President Soekarno, as head of the opposition 
Democratic Party of Indonesia (PDI). 

Meanwhile, Soeharto also showed support for greater liberalization. In 1993, he called 


once again for more openness in his Independence Day speech, and released another 


* See in particular the events surrounding the Medan riots. Forwn Keadilan, 11 May 
1994. 


* Forum Keadilan, 30 September 1993. 

* Reuters, April 21 and April 25, 1992. 

*” Most recently, the government has tried to prevent Wahid re-election as head of the 
powerful conservative Muslim association, Nahdla'1! Ulama (NU). See Asiaweek, December 
21-28, 1994. 

*8 See Forum Keadilan, 19 August 1993, 9 and 23 December 1993, 6 January 1994. 
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prominent dissident, Andi Mappetahang Fatwa.” The press continued to debate the succession 


issue and pursued its criticism of government policy. 


This apparent contradiction can be resolved by arguing that Soeharto has intended to 


use Openness as a means to infuse more legitimacy to the New Order's institutions, in light of 


the coming succession, as well as testing the ground for potential successors, Habibie in 

particular. He is attempting to retain control over the future direction of the New Order 

regime, and envisages that the status quo, with a little more public discussion, is the best 
institutional equilibrium for Indonesian politics. 

The last evidence that supports this thesis is the sudden revocation of the licenses of 
three major news magazines in June 1994, an event that marks the end of the period of 
openness. The closures of Tempo, DeTik and Editor came as a surprise, and were seen as 
one of the most repressive actions against the press that ever occurred under the New Order. 
Most interestingly, these harsh measures were taken after a series of reports on disagreements 
in the Cabinet between Habibie and the Minister of Finance Marie Muhammad.” Habibie, 
the Minister of Research and Technology, purchased thirty-nine former East German 
warships, sparking a debate among military officers and the Minister of Finance. Marie 
Muhammad was concerned about the cost of the $1.1 billion deal, while members of ABRI 
were more concerned that such a decision over military procurement was taken without their 


consultation.*' In appearance a benign issue that did not justify such an over-reaction on the 


* Reuters, August 20 and 23, 1993. 
°° See, among others, Forum Keadilan, 23 June 1994. 
5! Reuters, June 17, 21, 1994; Inter Press Service, June 21, 1994. 
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part of Soeharto, it does hide more threatening possibilities. In the weeks preceding these 
criticisms, the corruption charges against Eddy Tansil, the head of the Golden Key business 
group, was also widely reported in the press, and was particularly damaging as he has ties to 
top levels of Soeharto's government, former Ministers Sudomo and Sumarlin.* 

Also significant, the licenses were revoked over reports that were particularly 
damaging to Habibie, and his position as potential successor. The reports threatened his 
credibility and showed his lack of support from within ABRI. In essence, the timing of these 
closures is consistent with the argument that Soeharto was using openness in part to measure 
the support or resistance to Habibie as a successor. The harshness of the measures, and the 
subsequent repression of journalists, seem to indicate an exasperation on Soeharto's part. 
Perhaps after realizing that the opposition to Habibie may be too great, and despite his 
attempts to regain control over the process of succession and to infuse new legitimacy to the 


New Order's institutions, he still seems to find himself back to square one. 


Conclusion 

The period of relative openness in Indonesia between 1990 and 1994 can thus be 
explained by a combination of two factors. First, an opening was created as a result of a split 
in the ruling élite, although in no way a major one, between ABRI and President Soeharto. 
ABRI took advantage of greater openness to put pressure on Soeharto to step down, and to 


place itself in a stronger position for the upcoming succession. On the other side, Soeharto 


* The involvement of Sudomo in the Golden Key-Bapindo financial scandal was 
particularly damaging, as he is known to have been very close to Soeharto. 
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also took advantage of openness, less to maintain control over ABRI, which he could do 


through other means, than to gain information about various challenges and sources of 


political support in society. Second, I suggest, through openness, he specifically sought to 


infuse the New Order's institutions with more legitimacy, and thus more resilience, while also 
seeking information about the support for or resistance to potential successors, his protégé 
Habibie in particular. These two factors, therefore, explain the apparent contradictions of 
openness, and its support from both ABRI as well as Soeharto. 

Keterbukaan, therefore, was not a period of liberalization that was intended to lead to 
regime change. Openness was maintained under tight control, both by ABRI and by 
Soeharto, who sought to fine-tune its various aspects to reach their respective objectives. 
Neither really want to lose political power, nor are they willing to see deep changes in the 
political system. Both, however, are worried about the post-Soeharto era, and whether the 
New Order regime will survive after Soeharto leaves office. Soeharto's own actions and 
declarations on openness suggest that he still firmly believes that the current institutions and 
mechanisms of political control should remain in place after his departure, and he is worried 
that, without maintaining a tight control over the succession process, his legacy may be lost. 
He appears to be very concerned with leaving office with a positive image domestically and 
internationally, and, I suggest, probably wishing that the political institutions he has set up 
remain the definite model for the Indonesian polity, with perhaps a little more leeway for 
political debate. For these reasons, he has wished to maintain a firm control over the choice 
of his successor, as his competition with ABRI seems to suggest. That he has been frustrated 


in this attempt by the criticisms of both his government and of Habibie, may explain the 
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abruptness of closure in the second half of 1994. 

The Indonesian case, therefore, supports some of the propositions offered by other 
studies of liberalization and regime transition, and adds a few insights. Openness has come at 
a time where the New Order's institutions are in need of more legitimacy. This need does not 
arise out of a promise that authoritarianism was to be temporary but it is a result of 
uncertainty surrounding the survivability of the regime after its current leader leaves. 
Succession crises in authoritarianism, therefore, can also motivate leaders to liberalize with 
the intent of solving the legitimacy problems that succession creates. 

In addition, the motivations for liberalizing in Indonesia support O'Donnell and 
Schmitter's thesis that liberalization is always preceded by a division within the ruling élite. 
As in the case of Brazil, Indonesia's liberalization has taken place in the absence of 
significant pressures from society, and thus in good part because of divisions in the ruling 
coalition. 

Finally, the case of Indonesia, as that of Brazil, shows that authoritarian rulers do not 
liberalize with the intent of changing the regime, but more often than not they want to 
preserve it. In this situation, liberalization becomes an instrument to gain needed information 
and to infuse some legitimacy to the authoritarian regime. Whether, of course, such measures 


can backfire and lead to regime transition beyond the rulers' control is a matter of great 


uncertainty that is difficult to predict. In Indonesia, there is little indication that democracy 


will emerge from openness, as both Soeharto and ABRI are still firmly in control, and show 


little enthusiasm for regime change. 
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HOW TRANSFORMATIONALISTS THINK ABOUT TRANSFORMATION: 
THEMES AND IMPLICATIONS' 


Hunting season: 

Once every year, the Deer catch human beings. They do various 
things which irresistibly draw men near them; each one selects a 
certain man. The Deer shoots the man, who is then compelled to 
skin it and carry its meat home and eat it. Then the Deer is 
inside the man. He waits and hides in there, but the man doesn’t 
know it. When enough deer have occupied enough men, they will 
strike all at once. The men who don’t have deer in them will also 
be taken by surprise, and everything will change some. This is 
called “takeover from inside." 

--Gary Snyder (1970: 82) 


TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS AS CONCEPT AND AS 
ORGANIZATION 


Ever since its beginnings as a Conference Group in 1985, the APSA’s 
Organized Section on Transformational Politics (OSTP) has engaged in various 
activities to elucidate the intended significance of “transformational politics." 
These activities can be seen as starting with the very inception of the 
Conference Group, when substantial discussion took place about what to call it. 
Since, the group has recurrently developed statements describing its intent and 
interests, notably its petition for organized section status in 1989-90 and the 
"September 2d Statement," drafted principally by John Rensenbrink, Co-Program 


, The author thanks Claire K. Beth for especially effective support in the 


course of mywork on this paper. He also thanks Hettie J. Beth and Erika Anne 
Beth for their understanding and support. He thanks supervisors and 
colleagues at the Congressional Research Service, especially Ginger McMurtry, 
for their cooperative assistance in making leave available for this work. Views 
expressed in this work do not in any sense represent positions of the 
Congressional Research Service. 
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Chair for 1994, in conjunction with the call for papers for that year’s Annual 
Meeting (Rensenbrink 1993: 1-2). Also, at almost every Annual Meeting the 
Section has offered panels addressing the nature or meaning of transformational 
politics, a practice continued in the present venue. 


These activities have always seemed to me intended to articulate our 
thinking and intentions not chiefly to others, but to ourselves. Participants 
seem to share an implicit premise that the concerns and work encompassed by 
the Section share some qualities or mutual relations that make it appropriate 
to refer to them under a common head, and worthwhile to associate together in 
pursuing them. As the continuing character of our reflections suggests, 
however, they have so far reached no state of closure. Participants have 
typically responded to their products as appropriate, worthwhile, and useful, but 
the sense seems broadly shared among active members of the Section that 
formulations fully adequate to our purposes have not yet been reached. 


I often sense the same unsettled character also in discussions addressing 
similar concerns that occur in broader social and political contexts. To that 
extent, the considerations advanced in this paper may have a bearing on those 
broader lines of thought as well. 


The closure sought in the activities in and around the OSTP, however, has 
never seemed that of authoritative doctrine about the meaning of 
transformational politics. Any attempt to establish any such conclusive account 
would unquestionably meet wide objection, for participants seem united also on 
the premise that "transformational politics" carries differing implications for 
different people involved in it, and no approach to the matter would be accepted 
as appropriate that did not accommodate this existing variety of senses and 
range of approaches. 


Our discussions have accordingly seemed intended rather to move toward 
formulations of the sense of transformational politics to which a broad range of 
participants could at least feel comfortable in referring, and in terms of which 
they could locate their individual positions. Formulations of this kind would 
promise not only to help us in explaining our concerns accessibly to others, but 
more importantly, to clarify our intent and purposes to ourselves, which would 
also enhance our ability to carry out work flowing from our concerns, both in 
common and individually. The intent of this paper is to further this ongoing 
conversation. 


To such purposes, any quest for a conclusive and uniform account would 
be not only unnecessary, but obstructive. In addition, inasmuch as any more 
articulated understanding of what we are doing would tend to foster further 
development in the actual nature of that work, definitive conclusions would 
become not only pernicious, but chimerical. In these respects, any attempt to 
pose as canonical some settled formulation about the nature of transformational 
politics would be inherently inconsistent with a transformational approach. 


Excursus ab homine; apologia. | stress these points so in order to 
disavow an intention of which I was astonished to find myself apparently 
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suspected by a few respondents to my study: that instead of continuing the 
conversation, I wanted to terminate it by identifying -- as nearly as I can figure 
out -- a “correct line" through which I would then wish to enforce discipline in 
a battle against the professional mainstream. Not only the context, but my self- 
concept, leads me to think such an imputation wildly implausible (though if my 
self-presentation lends itself to such inferences, perhaps some friend will be so 
direct as to try to show me how). Why, if what such as Fishel, Rensenbrink, 
Sachs and Slaton have done is commendable, should my attempt to join in show 
me a would-be Lenin? 


I concede that I believe I have some contribution to offer the present 
discussion, and that I propose to offer it as cogently and convincingly as I may. 
(By doing so, also, I hope to gain the like in return.) But I hold such a position 
acceptable, even canonical, for a participant in discourse, and entirely different 
from attempting to impose conclusions. If I’ve misunderstood that, it may be 
appropriate to rule me out. If, on the other hand, someone wants to exclude me 
because of judging this account of my intent false, I yet avow it, and so can but 
ask them to consider that by doing so they would cut off access to possible 
insights I indeed hope to offer or foster. 


INTERPRETATION AND METHOD 
Transformation and the Character of the Study 


In the discussions of transformational politics fostered by the Section so far, 
I think I discern some recurrent themes whose implications don’t usually get 
integrated into our explicit reflections. Their presence may appear through 
unexamined tensions among different emphases or approaches, but also as 
undeveloped connections relating, or as unexplored gaps and aporias among, our 
usual ways of dealing with these questions. I propose that more satisfactory 
accounts of the sense of transformational politics, and of what we are about, 
might be fostered by further attention to some of these implicit themes. 


Yet I didn’t expect it would be very productive to explore these themes 
through an abstract or theoretical development of my casual intuitions about 
them. With such an approach I might end only in attempting to inject into the 
ongoing discussions issues without real pertinence, or to project onto them 
irrelevant critique. Instead, I wanted to cast my reflections as responses to the 
actual ongoing discussions. However, I feel that these discussions, at least 
insofar as I have had access to them, have yet reached print, or even been very 
fully reflected in convention papers, only incompletely. 


Instead, therefore, this paper is based on a research study of views about 
transformational politics held by some participants in those discussions. Its first 
objective is to feed back into our reflections a more explicit account of their 
actual content. I hold such a study more likely than a mere elaboration of my 
own fugitive conjectures to further those reflections fruitfully. At the same 
time, I also hope that, by grounding some of my own initial conjectures in the 
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context of such an account, I can develop them in forms that will also illuminate 
these conversations. 


Accordingly, as its title intends to imply, this paper relates to 
transformational ideas in several ways. It is intended to contribute to ongoing 
reflections on transformational politics, but ideas about transformational politics 
are also the object that it studies. Also, as already suggested, to the extent that 
this paper succeeds in contributing to existing discussions, its effect on them 
would necessarily tend to be transformative as well. Still further, however, 
insofar as those discussions are the same ones in which the ideas studied are 
current in the first place, what the paper would tend to transform is also its 
own object of study. These relationships illustrate the fundamental significance 
that, as Rensenbrink vigorously contends, the character of conversation has for 
the nature of transformation (Rensenbrink 1994: esp. 7-10; cf. Rensenbrink 
1988: 23-26). I will recur later to the place that such reflexivities as 
conversation entails hold in constituting the character of transformation. 


Finally, that the study entailed these transformational elements demanded 
that it also be transformational in approach. I recognize the force of the 
observation, offered by my only respondent who addressed this question at any 
length, that what are called “alternative methods" are now more widely accepted 
and used throughout political science generally than many exponents of 
transformational politics may tend to recognize. I would nevertheless argue that 
such methods have a particular affinity with transformational politics, in that 
transformational concerns offer theoretical rationale for such approaches and 
motivation for their use. Specifically, I hold qualitative, interpretive, and 
interactive approaches particularly appropriate in dealing with circumstances 
and issues such as those suggested in the preceding paragraph. Because of the 
significance of such questions of approach both for this study and for 
transformational politics generally, I address some of them with some 
explicitness in the description of the study that follows. 


Study Design 


To uncover information that might illuminate any of my intuitions about 
existing views of transformational politics, it was clearly appropriate to permit 
respondents to display the structure of their own thinking through responses 
to open-ended questions. Yet even if I framed such questions explicitly around 
my own conjectures, I might obtain no very useful results, for interviewees 
might respond largely independently of the place that the issues such questions 
intended to raise might hold in the actual dialogue. 


On the other hand, I felt I would also obtain poor results from asking 
people directly to give an account of their own thinking in the area. Experience 
convinces me that most folks aren’t used to that kind of talking, and don’t do 
it very revealingly, especially off the cuff. Whereas one would hope for reflective 
reports of the connotations with which respondents actually use terms, or of the 
context in which they actually think about concepts, one instead typically gets 
nothing better than purported formal definitions that fail to illuminate precisely 
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the key nuances and ambiguities of actual usage. To be sure, scholars, as people 
used to conceptual thinking, might do better than most with such an approach, 
but I did not want to rely entirely on such an expectation. 


Instead of asking explicitly for accounts of transformational politics, 
therefore, I thought that if I asked questions dealing more generally with the 
subject, I might obtain responses that would implicitly illuminate connections 
in respondents’ thinking and connotations in their use of terms. The analysis 
would then involve identifying and exploring these implicit connections and 
connotations, especially as commonalities emerged among responses. Steve 
Woolpert, who generously offered to assist in the development of my interview 
plan, advanced these reflections further by pointing out that “asking about 
transformational politics’ in the abstract" would be unlikely to yield the desired 
understanding. Instead, he proposed, respondents could be encouraged to "give 
a narrative of their experience with transformational thought/practice." 
"Questions about the ideational content" of transformational politics could then 
be introduced in the context of that experience. Such an approach would 
"locate[] the interview in the ... context which gives rise to your interest." In 
this way I might “minimiz[e] disruption to the ... field in which the [object of 
study] exists," which, he pointed out, is commonly considered an important 
requisite for sound qualitative or naturalistic research (personal 
communications).” 


Pursuing this approach, I arrived at an interview schedule in which three 
questions about respondents’ own engagement with transformational politics 
preceded three inquiring more specifically about concepts with which they might 
consider it bound up. Each question initially included a group of planned probes 
and elaborations, but most participants proved so forthcoming that it was 
seldom necessary, or even practicable, to use any of these. Initial experience also 
showed that some questions yielded responses with little bearing on the sense 
that might be given to transformational politics. For example, a number of 
respondents said they seldom "talked about transformational politics with 
others" because they found it fruitless. After the first few interviews, therefore, 
I revised and sharpened this and some other questions. 


These adjustments left me with effectively the following battery of 
questions. I attempted to ask all of these, in some form, in every case, though 
I sometimes altered the order to adapt to the course of the responses. 


* How would you describe your own relation to transformational 


politics? 
* What is it about transformational politics that appeals to you? Are 
there aspects you feel out of sympathy with? 


2 lI acknowledge with appreciation Prof. Woolpert’s helpful and insightful 


support of this work. For my interpretation and application of it, I acknowledge 
my own responsibility -- which he, as designated commentator at this session, 
can specifically assign me: a further aspect of this work’s reflexive character. 


* In what ways does your work or activity connect to transformational 
politics? 

* If you talk about transformational politics with other people who are 
involved with it, do you find their understanding of it similar to yours, or 
do you discern different variations or emphases? 

* Would you say “transformational politics" refers to a kind of political 
science or a kind of politics, or if both, how do they relate? 

* What other positions, approaches, or ideas do you see as related to, or 
overlapping with, transformational politics? Are there positions or 
approaches that you see as significantly contrasted with, or distinguished 
from, transformational politics? 

* In summary, what major concerns, concepts, or themes do you 
associate transformational politics with? 


In the initial question, "relation to transformational politics" was 
deliberately unspecific, so as to let respondents identify that relation in their 
own terms. Some few requested elaboration, in which cases I suggested such 
alternatives as “being involved in, “interested in," or "feeling affinity with." 
Whenever pertinent, I noted that I was interested not principally in the Section 
as a concrete organization, but in transformational politics more generally as 
concept and phenomenon. In a similar way, “work or activity" in the third 
question was intentionally unspecific; when required, I explained that I wanted 
respondents to answer in terms of research, teaching, political action, etc., as 
they might feel inclined. Accordingly, as I pointed out in appropriate cases, this 
question implicitly raised issues addressed explicitly in the later one about 
politics and political science. 


Many respondents had no difficulty grasping the kind of answer I was 
looking for to the question about related lines of thought; often, they had 
already given examples of such connections before I arrived at the question. 
Nevertheless, this was one point at which I often offered specific alternatives, 
because I wanted to obtain views about certain ideas that I myself thought 
potentially pertinent. Terms I was most likely to introduce when not 
volunteered included particularly: "green" approaches; feminism; "new age" or 
“new paradigm" thinking; "left" or socialist politics; humanistic psychology; and 
group dynamics. My impression is that respondents accepted such alternatives, 
when presented, more often than not. As a result, responses to this question 
cannot be relied on as showing what might have occurred to respondents 
unstimulated. On the other hand, the range of alternatives respondents alluded 
to without suggestion seems to have been highly similar to these. 


At least four respondents, on the other hand, explicitly declined to 
characterize any line of thought as definitively differentiable from or opposed 
to transformational politics. Some of these seemed to believe that any such 
distinction was invidious and could only connote antagonistic opposition, a 
position that seemed to me at odds with stated views of many 
transformationalists about the potentially dynamic and generative character of 
conflicts and differences. One respondent, however, pointed out that reluctance 
to identify anyone as an antagonist was itself characteristic of transformational 
approaches. 
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More or less confounding my plan to approach conceptual questions 
indirectly, some responded to the first question by offering their own theoretical 
accounts of the meaning of transformational politics. Others began by sketching 
out professional and political autobiographies. Many responses to this initial 
question incorporated material responsive to several of the subsequent ones as 
well. All of these approaches, however, yielded material that seemed fruitful for 
my concerns. 


For most of the individual questions, in fact, I cannot readily discern much 
correlation with the specific issues addressed in the respective answers. This 
result was to be expected from, and was even intended by, the study design; it 
indicates the success of the approach taken at getting respondents address 
themselves generally to the subject of transformational politics. As a result, I 
would have seen little point in tabulating the frequency of various responses 
given to each question, as if the interviews had constituted a survey in the 
canonical sense. Instead, I treated each interview for most purposes as 
continuous free-form text, and correlated remarks on similar issues in different 
interviews without regard to the specific points in the interview at which they 
were made. 


Finally, some of the responses I received led me to a sense that as I posed 
these questions, in an attempt to clarify and elaborate their meaning, and to 
bring them more naturally into the conversation, I was often adding to or 
otherwise altering phrasing in a way that actually tended to obscure their intent 
or blunt their point. I would not be surprised if some respondents fail to 
recognize, from the interview they participated in, some of the questions given 
above. This awkwardness reflects my own level of facility at this kind of 
research. 


Interpretive Method and Transformational Concerns 


I conceived this way of proceeding as operationalizing my intent to “identify 
implicit emergent themes." In implementation, however, it confronted me with 
a dilemma about relations between researcher and respondent. To the extent 
the researcher explicitly introduces their® own concerns into the discussion, 
they may risk suppressing, or receiving distorted expressions of, the autonomous 
views of respondents. On the other hand, if the researcher confines their 
activity to listening openly for authentic voice of the respondent, they must still 
engage in their own interpretive activity to identify that voice, and this 
interpretive activity still determines the use the researcher may make of the 
material in subsequent analysis. 


. In this paper I deliberately use third person plural pronouns to be 


construed as singulars of indefinite gender. This usage appeals to me as 
drawing on long-standing casual usage. 
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The researcher will either feed their prospective interpretations and 
projected uses back to the respondent in the course of the conversation, or must 
carry them out independent of any assessment the respondent might make of 
them. By the last course the researcher would risk returning themself into the 
position of a sovereign detached observer interrogating a reality conceived as a 
passive object. This is just the position from which, in adopting a 
transformational approach to interpretation, the researcher would presumably 
have been seeking deliverance. 


The first course, on the other hand, requires of the researcher a great deal 
of presence, in order to reach a sufficient level of articulation of their own 
reactions on the spot, at the same time as they are first grasping the sense of 
the respondent’s remarks in the first place. (In practical terms, the address 
demanded is the more formidable if the researcher is trying to take notes at the 
same time.) More fundamentally, however, this course necessarily involves the 
researcher in explaining to the respondent the nature of the concerns and 
purposes that will shape the intended interpretations and uses. It thereby 
reintroduces the risk of submerging the autonomous concerns of the respondent 
in the conceptualizations of the researcher. 


Yet as Woolpert again reminded me (personal communications) and I would 
strongly affirm, it would be fruitless in the first place for a researcher to 
attempt to eliminate their own concerns from their inquiries. Instead, the 
researcher’s only viable course must be to attempt to maintain some balance in 
the conversation between their own ideas and those of the respondent that 
allows the latter an expression full enough to mitigate distortive interpretations. 
This principle, already incorporate in canonical formulations of hermeneutic 
method (Schleiermacher 1805: 58; Schleiermacher 1819: 93-94; Betti 1972: 162- 
164; Ormiston and Schrift 1990a: 13-15, 19, 23), deserves further consideration 
as expressing what may be a central requisite not only of any rigorous or 
systematic interpretive process, but more profoundly, of any genuine dialogue 
or conversation, and therefore of any adequate transformational understanding. 
It also reveals as more rather than less demanding the nature of the presence 
required to achieve real success in those processes. 


These considerations, in conclusion, bear on questions of interpretive 
method as they relate not only to the conduct of this study, but to the health 
of the dialogue in which it proposes to participate. Any participants in that 
dialogue skeptical of my motives might fear exactly that I would attempt to 
arrogate the position of sovereign observer in order to impose on their positions 
interpretations to serve my purposes. By detailing my view of the matter I hope 
to mitigate any such suspicions. 


Also, to mitigate respondents’ possible fears of being characterized with 
prejudicial misinterpretations, I made explicit, in cases when the subject came 
up, what I take to be standard reassurances that I would not refer to their 
remarks by name without their having had the opportunity to review my 
account of them. Beyond that, I willingly rely on the post hoc check on 
interpretation implicit in reporting on my investigations to an audience drawn 
essentially from the same pool as the respondents. Precisely for this reason, I 
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also attempted to strengthen this aspect of the paper’s reflexive character by 
providing copies to respondents who not attending the Annual Meeting. Here 
are evident again reasons that I must necessarily conceive this paper as 
continuing rather than superseding the reflections to which it responds. 


Character of the Responses 


Based on the schedule described, I ultimately conducted 24 interviews from 
May 6 through July 1, 1995. I am extremely appreciative to each of them for 
their willingness to be part of this study and for their forthcoming and often 
eager involvement in our conversations. 


These 24 respondents in no statistical sense constitute a sample. I saw no 
way to define such a sample, because I saw no pertinent way to define a 
population to be sampled. I don’t think any adequate account of the ideas 
current in the discussions fostered by the Section could be approximated by any 
sum of individual views of any abstractly identifiable set of people. 
Participation in these discussions shades off at the edges and changes over time, 
and the various participants are differentially aware of, and differentially 
influenced by, each other. Like those of the previous section, such 
considerations seem pertinent to any attempt to do empirical research on such 
sorts of culturally shared ideas as "positions," "schools of thought," etc. 


My implicit objective in selecting respondents therefore became that of 
including everyone who might plausibly appear on anyone’s list of those 
essential to a comprehensive account of the pertinent discussions. Ideally, I 
should have constructed such a list out of input from "elite informants," but at 
the outset I could not have identified this explicitly what kind of input I wanted. 
Instead, therefore, I selected respondents essentially on the basis that I (or, in 
four cases, other respondents) identified them as involved in the Section’s 
discussions of transformational politics or as possessing developed views on the 
subject. 


The 24 responses I ultimately obtained with this approach represent a 
group composed entirely of political scientists holding academic positions, 
including two new Ph.D.’s. Only one quarter of respondents are women, 
minority representation numbers no more than two, and I have no good sense 
of other potentially pertinent demographic distinctions. Three quarters are now, 
and I believe the rest were formerly, Section members. Most have participated 
prominently in Section panels and meetings, and at least ten are or have been 
Section officers. Yet perhaps as many as nine (including half the current 
Section nonmembers) could be regarded as included chiefly because I believed 
their views might be illuminating. Their presence in all probability introduces 
some net bias (against some hypothesized standard) in favor of approaches I find 
interesting or appealing. 


I considered attempting to complement this selected group with a random 
sample of Section members obtained through "blind" contacts, which would also 
have given me a form of control group against which to test, as a hypothesis, my 
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conviction that no random sample of anything could well capture the 
considerations I was interested in. I implemented this strategy, however, only 
by appealing for participants in the Section newsletter, on the argument that 
its circulation might be construed as a 100% sample of Section membership. I 
recognized that any resulting response would, in practice, be biased by self- 
selection, but I thought that the rate of response to blind contacts through more 
direct means would likely render any such sample subject to the same objection. 
In the event, this self-selection argument was realized in an extreme form, as 
the newsletter appeal brought no responses. 


Woolpert, again, had cogently pointed out to me that the absence of a 
random sample would render statistically valid generalization impossible. But 
even if my 24 interviews represented a random sample of something, their 
number would be inadequate to support much statistical inference anyway. For 
textual or interpretive analysis, on the other hand, 24 interviews of an hour 
each yield a very large amount of information to manage. This tension 
represents a further dilemma for the rigorization of qualitative and interpretive 
research. 


I would nevertheless suggest a rationale for admitting generalization, in 
some less rigorous sense, from my 24 selective responses. To the extent that my 
ultimate coverage approached complete inclusion of "essential" participants in 
the sense identified earlier, then even if quantitative comparisons might remain 
unwarranted because of possible bias in the selection process, it could remain 
possible to make some reliable statements about the presence, absence, or 
significance of various response tendencies in the pertinent universe, however 
defined. For example, if I tapped three quarters of the same people anyone else 
would have wanted tapped, then surely any position taken by, say, three 
quarters of my respondents could be characterized at least as a significant 
tendency in the whole, even if in fact none of the unsampled members of in any 
such "whole" would have held it, and even though I could make no statistically 
valid assertion that it represented a majority position. In the same way, the 
closer I came to "complete" coverage by any proposed standard, the less probable 
it would be that I might fail to uncover some significant tendency altogether. 
I am unfamiliar with any quantitative assessment of the validity of this 
argument, which might be called the "law of small numbers." 


In the present study, in any case, I was unsuccessful in attempts to obtain 
interviews with at least three, and arguably as many as six, whose claims to 
inclusion might well be regarded as equal to those of most who did participate. 
Though I much regret each of these omissions, I consider them gratifyingly few, 
encouraging me to believe the evidence I have no severe distortion of the actual 
picture. Even in relation to total Section membership, my responses (counting 
my selected nonmembers) are equivalent to one in twelve, making it seem highly 
plausible to me that they would likely reflect some recognizable suggestion of 
the whole. 


Conduct of the Interviews 
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All interviews were arranged with the selected participants in advance, and 
all were conducted by phone, except for one in person, and one in which the 
respondent responded in writing by E-mail. The E-mail respondent, necessarily, 
asked for and received the questions in advance. So did five others, but one of 
these then declined the interview on the grounds of being unable to answer the 
questions posed, and with two I was in the end unable to arrange an interview. 
Thus, although I can’t see that advance knowledge may have affected the 
content of the responses I got, it did seem to depress the response rate. 


During each interview, I made a simultaneous record of the participant’s 
responses in an alphabetic shorthand on a personal computer. These records 
therefore consist not of full transcripts, but of somewhat abbreviated 
paraphrases with a few gaps; they also include indications, but not full accounts, 
of questions asked at each point. On scattered occasions I asked a respondent 
to pause so I could catch up. My sense is that in most cases, I captured key 
terms and closely approximated key formulations. The single in-person 
interview was taped, then transcribed by similar methods; the written response, 
of course, I have in full verbatim text. 


Most of the computer disk files embodying these records are between four 
and ten kilobytes (roughly corresponding to characters) in size; one is 
significantly shorter and four significantly longer. In the shorthand used, each 
of these records might represent something like 2000-3000 words. As already 
indicated, the interviews to which these records correspond generally seemed to 
run about an hour. 


To organize these data, I prepared a precis of each interview, summarizing 
key points and assigning identifying terms for each. The number of "points" I 
identified in each interview varied less than the length of the interviews 
themselves or of their written records, all but four being assigned between 32 
and 59 points. The identifying terms were initially assigned inductively, in 
response to the specific content of each interview, but I tried to develop a 
common set as I proceeded. After accomplishing about the first ten precis, I 
found my set of terms becoming too constricting, so I consciously attempted to 
broaden them from then on, even at the price of inconsistency among interviews. 
To mitigate this inconsistency, I then reviewed the initial ten precis on the basis 
of my experience with the following fourteen. 


Thereafter, I drew out remarks indexed under the same head, or under a 
group of related heads, and attempted to categorize them by substance in 
relation to those heads. Remarks, of course, often appeared under more than 
one head. In the course of this analysis I developed my ideas of the meaning of 
each index category, established new or altered ones, and altered the grouping 
of remarks from one head to another. My chief unit of analysis, however, was 
the respondent, not the remark; otherwise the views of the more loquacious 
would have received more weight. These adjustments sometimes required 
revising figures for the number of respondents included in each category, which 
were imprecise to begin with because of being developed from the preliminary, 
non-uniform categorization, and because of subjective judgments about 
borderline cases. 
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Ideally, I would have used the results of this analysis to recategorize the 
interviews into a better explicated, more precise, and more uniform set of 
categories, rearrange their substance according to these new heads, and base my 
analysis on an examination of this new rearrangement. As time precluded such 
efforts, the findings discussed below reflect the more preliminary and intuitive 
examination. In addition, the identifying terms I used for that analysis in no 
sense represent a comprehensive and uniform indexing; developing them to that 
state would require further iterations of the process. 


Analysis of this sort exemplifies the “hermeneutic circle" in its classic form, 
in which the understanding of the whole is required for, yet must also rest on, 
interpretation of the individual parts (Ast 1808: 43-44; Schleiermacher 1819: 95- 
96; Dilthey 1964: 113; Betti 1972: 165-166; Ormiston and Schrift 1990a: 12). 
Such a process necessarily moves from more intuitive or tacit interpretations to 
ones that are more articulate and explicated. The hermeneutic circle, in fact, 
identifies an essential feature of just that process by which any understanding 
becomes articulate. It thus in turn affirms the sense in which processes of 
understanding are necessarily processes of interpretation. It is by these 
processes of articulation that interpretations may be develop from implicit 
intuitions into explicit accounts, which can then be criticized, defended, or 
refined, through argument that explicates their relations to the texts 
interpreted. These processes are also those by which the development of 
hypotheses can take place to the point that their testing becomes practicable. 
They are accordingly the means through which interpretation can be said to 
become rigorous, systematic, or accountable. 


In the present case I cannot claim to have yet pursued the hermeneutic 
circle far enough to present an account of my data that is rigorously reliable or 
fully explicit in this sense. None of the figures presented, certainly, ought to be 
taken too literally as numbers. As rough indicators of relative magnitude, 
however, I consider them still to have some usefulness, and I would argue that 
as indications of the actual content of respondents views they may be more 
illuminating than hard frequencies of answers to closed-ended survey questions. 
Nevertheless, the discussion that follows must be regarded as still grounded to 
a degree in unarticulated intuitions, and its interpretations therefore as 
preliminary and impressionistic. There is a lot of information here that deserves 
further reflection. I can, however, at least claim to draw my interpretations 
from reflection on some identifiable and substantial corpus of data, and to state 
them with sufficient explicitness that they might be subjected to some degree of 
critique or even testing through further analysis or further research, or in the 
course of further discussion. 


TRANSFORMATIONAL POLITICS AS POLITICAL POSITION 


At the level of political content, answers to the question of the nature of 
transformational politics emerge readily from the interviews. It will surprise 
nobody to learn that 20 of the 24 respondents made some reference to ecological 
issues or ecological thinking in describing their sense of transformational 
politics; it may, indeed, be thought more remarkable that four did not. It will 
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hardly be more surprising that 18 invoked feminism in the same connection. 
Seven explicitly mentioned ecofeminism, further suggesting the close connection 
that may be more generally felt between these two lines of thought as 
foundations of transformational politics. Feminist thinking, however, was 
mentioned with less intensity than the ecological, total references being at least 
a third fewer. 


The relationship of transformational! politics to what might be considered 
amore conventional left-liberal or "progressive" political program is more 
complex. Exactly half the respondents mentioned issues of racial and ethnic 
equality and justice. The same proportion mentioned economic issues of the 
kind characteristically central to socialist or social-democratic positions, such as 
corporate control of the economy and worker rights or justice. Peace issues, 
such as nonviolence, disarmament, and anti-militarism, were mentioned by just 
fewer than half (11), but with more total references than either racial or 
economic issues. Individually, therefore, it seems that these elements would 
have to be judged less central than ecology or feminism to any understanding 
of transformational politics in programmatic terms. On the other hand, 16 
respondents mentioned at least one of these three elements, and the total 
number of references approximated that for ecology. 


This relationship suggests that it would be inaccurate to dismiss 
transformational politics reductively as a political position grounded in the 
program of the traditional left with the addition of certain contemporary 
concerns. To the extent that "transformational politics" is appropriately viewed 
as a political position, this evidence suggests it more illuminating to see the 
position as having ecology, and feminism as well, at its core, while also drawing 
on and incorporating other, more established concerns of the left. 


A further kind of political content can also be distinguished in respondents’ 
remarks, though this one is harder to identify with any specifically identifiable 
or established political position. Sixteen respondents offered criticism of forms 
of social organization, action, or decision making that embody hierarchical and 
dominative forms of power, or that rest on forms of rationality based in 
instrumental values and interests, and advocated instead alternatives based on 
participation, cooperation, and mutual concern. Comments to this effect 
appeared about as frequently as did those supporting each of the first three 
components mentioned. The critique of domination, in this sense, bears evident 
relations to the kinds of concerns raised in respondents’ discussions of ecology 
and feminism, as well as of the left, and may also be regarded as a component 
of a transformational political program. This sketch of the content of 
transformational politics can be developed by providing some details of each of 
these components and of their relations. 


Ecological Principles 
Of the 20 respondents who avowed ecological concerns, all but four made 


reference to some specific ecological principles. Three of the remaining four, 
along with four of the 16, associated themselves with this component of a 
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transformational politics by describing themselves as engaging ecological 
questions through teaching (three) or political action projects (six). 


Most prominently, eight of the 16 explicitly stated, in some version, the core 
principle of harmonious and caring rather than dominative relations with 
nature. In effect elaborating on this theme, four other remarks addressed the 
ill environmental effects of an economics focused on growth, and five specifically 
mentioned sustainability as the principle of an alternative economics. Two also 
suggested more generally that the human relation to nature must get beyond 
anthropocentric self-interest, and three referred in other ways to the importance 
and value of the integrity of the ecosphere. This emphasis suggests obvious 
connections with the critique of domination implicit in the last component 
mentioned above. 


Other comments mentioned aspects of ecological thought perhaps less 
immediately related to environmental issues. Four endorsed the way such 
thinking relates theory and action, including two allusions to the slogan of 
“thinking globally and acting locally.". Three also referred to the spiritual 
implications of ecology, one to ecopsychology, and one each to the holism, 
respect for diversity, and understanding of the relations of physical and 
biological systems implicit in ecological thinking. 


Eight of the 16 respondents who mentioned specific ecological principles, 
and two of the other four, also endorsed ecological concerns or values more 
generally. Six among these specifically avowed an ecofeminist orientation, and 
at least three respondents referred specifically to the work of Starhawk. Six 
respondents, also, specifically avowed a "green" orientation. "Green," to be sure, 
refers not only to ecological concerns, but to a broader array of issues, and 
might even be thought more nearly synonymous with the intended sense of 
transformational politics generally. Not wishing to presume any such broader 
relationship, however, my preliminary categorization assimilated these remarks 
instead to those on ecology. To the extent that such a broader relation may 
exist, of course, this approach tends to reinforce the argument for ecology as a 
core element of transformational politics. 


Only four respondents, however, were willing to assert some green or 
ecological position synonymous with, or at the core of, transformational politics. 
One of these later modified their position, and held green concerns only an 
aspect or element of, or connected or related to, transformational politics; three 
others also shared this position. Another five, by contrast, accepted such a 
connection only with reservations, and three criticized green or ecological 
positions from a transformational perspective. Though these eight critical 
comments about ecological approaches comments are few, their presence 
reinforces the suggestion that although transformational politics may be 
associated with issue positions, it cannot be identified with or reduced to them. 


The reservations expressed by the five respondents, especially, are 
interesting, in that they tend to accept the principles of green or ecological 
thinking as transformational, while denying that specific environmental issues 
have any inherently transformational character. One respondent in particular, 
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who did not otherwise mention ecology, held it transformational only to the 
extent that it "makes us question our assumptions." Another approved the 
ecological impetus to moving beyond self-interest, but denied that environmental 
policy positions were integral to a transformational politics. A third held 
sustainability specifically, but not necessarily a green approach more generally, 
to be transformational. The reservations of the fourth pointed out the diversity 
in green approaches themselves, some addressing government, some 
corporations, and some personal life. The fifth made the same point about 
ecofeminism, that not all of its diverse aspects may qualify as transformational. 


By contrast, the three comments directly critical of ecological and green 
matters on transformational grounds mix concerns of theory and of practice. 
One respondent, who proposed ecofeminism as the specific content of 
transformational politics, contrasted "deep ecology" as dualistic and antifeminist. 
Another, making the only negative reference to ecofeminism among seven, 
regarded both it and "deep ecology" as too theoretical. The third deplored the 
difficulties experienced by organized greens in achieving productive internal 
political processes. 


The Place of Feminism 


Similarly to the pattern for ecology, all but two of the eighteen respondents 
who cited feminism as a foundation of transformational politics invoked various 
specific feminist principles. The other two, however, referred to feminism only 


in the context of policy positions, including allusions to gender equality 
generally, and seven of the first 16 also spoke in such terms. At least nine of 
the 18 also mentioned involvement in political action or teaching in connection 
with feminist concerns. 


The content of the remarks grouped under this head suggests that the core 
feminist principle, from a transformational perspective, is the emphasis on 
relationships of partnership and nurturance rather than of hierarchy, 
domination, or power. Eight respondents referred explicitly to such concerns, 
five of them repeatedly; they mentioned also such concepts as empowerment, 
compassion, and engagement in routine group tasks rather than only in "glory 
roles." The resonance of such ideas with the key ecological principle of harmony 
and caring for nature, a connection also asserted in the formulations of 
ecofeminism, seems clear. So, again, does the connection with the critique of 
domination; one respondent explicitly identified feminism as anti-dualistic. 


In addition, six respondents alluded to the principle that “the personal is 
the political;" for two, this was their only reference to feminism. Three 
mentioned feminism’s spiritual approach. ‘Two spoke in cultural terms, 
mentioning patriarchy and gender coding; and two referred to the general 
influence of feminism on their consciousness or work. Friedan’s work was cited 
twice and that of Gilligan and of Benjamin once each. 


Except for the one reference to ecofeminism already mentioned, however, 
nobody asserted feminism the core of transformational politics in the way that 
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some did for ecology. Rather, seven respondents offered some explicit distinction 
between feminism and transformation, or even criticized aspects of feminism 
from a transformational perspective. In particular, four asserted, in various 
ways, that at least a feminism restricted to gender-based critique (e.g., of 
patriarchy) could not encompass the full range of a transformational perspective. 
Also, one argued that feminism is transformational only if it emphasizes process, 
and one (repeating their position on ecology) only if it makes us question 
assumptions. Two criticized specific policy positions regarded as feminist. One 
respondent, finally (mirroring a point made about ecology by another), pointed 
out that ecofeminism has diverse aspects, not all of which may qualify as 
transformational. As with ecology, in sum, it is the principles of feminism, not 
necessarily its specific issue positions, that tend to be regarded as specifically 
transformational. 


Left Issues 


The sense in which respondents shared views characteristic of the political 
left differs from that for ecology and feminism not so much in quantity but in 
character. As noted, support for ecological thinking tended to focus on 
principles rather than policy positions, and for feminism it was divided between 
the two. In relation to the left, however, favorable comments address almost 
exclusively issue positions, and these concerns were in general less elaborated; 
many references are mere mentions of matters whose inclusion seems to be 
regarded as expectable. There is also a full spectrum of views about the place 
of these positions in a transformational politics. Among the three areas 
categorized under this component of transformational politics, racial, peace, and 
economic issues, eight respondents identify all three in describing 
transformational politics, another eight name only some, and the remaining 
eight mention none. 


It might be that the respondents who assert all three of these concerns are 
also those who address feminism and ecology in terms of policy positions (either 
as well as, or rather than, in terms of more general principles). In that case, 
there might be a coherent group who identified "transformational politics" with 
a comprehensive and unified program on political issues. But no such coherent 
tendency appears; only four respondents mentioned the full “left program" here 
identified and also both feminism and ecology as policy positions. Two each 
mentioned the full “left” program only, feminism only, or ecology only; four 
mentioned two of these three components, with all possible combinations 
appearing. 


In other words, although I suppose it likely that most respondents would 
actually differ with few elements of a political program that would encompass 
all these components. there is no evidence of a tendency within transformational 
politics defined by its explicit unity around any such common program. Instead, 
respondents who appear to associate transformational politics with a political 
program distribute their issue emphasis among a variety of concerns. On the 
other hand, ten respondents made no reference to any of these components 
specifically as political positions. The pertinent dimension of difference in 
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transformational politics may therefore be between those who associate it with 
any political program at all and those who emphasize more general conceptual 
aspects of its concerns. 


It is also worth noting that, of the eight respondents who mention some but 
not all of the three elements identified here with a “left" program, three mention 
both race and economic issues, and three mention peace alone (one mentions 
race alone, and one the economic alone). Overall, correspondingly, eleven 
mention both race and economic issues, while only eight of those who mention 
each also mention peace. These observations suggest that further analysis 
might better regard peace as related to other aspects of transformational politics 
rather than to a "left" position. 


To explore this possibility, | examined how many respondents mentioned 
each element of the "left" component, yet did not mention each of the other 
three components at all (Table 1). The results show economic issues closely 
overlapping with ecology and feminism, but less closely with domination 
concerns. Racial concerns duplicated the same pattern with slightly more 
distant connections. Peace concerns, on the other hand, appeared equally close 
to each of the other components, being much more closely associated with the 
critique of domination. 


TABLE 1. Failures of overlap between respondents 
mentioning each element of "left program" 
and those mentioning each other component 
in provisional formulation of "transformational politics" 


Peace Economics Race 
N mentioning (11) (12) (12) 


(20) Ecology 0 
(18) Feminism 


(16) Anti-domination 


As already acknowledged, little weight can be placed on any of these 
findings as actual numbers. As general indicators of possible relationships, 
however, they may be worth taking as suggestive. On this as well as 
substantive grounds, therefore, it might be illuminating to inquire further into 
the connection of peace concerns with the critique of domination. The 
appearance of such a relationship could be related to a distinction visible in the 
data between two kinds of peace concerns: of the eleven respondents in 
question, six seem to speak explicitly in terms of war, the military, and 
armaments; and six imply a focus rather on nonviolence as a way of life. While 
the former describe a political issue in an essentially conventional sense, the 
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political emphasis of the latter seems more directly on personal and group 
relationships. The relation of this latter concern to the critique of domination 
might even be more direct than that to the politics of national security. 


A final noteworthy feature of comments on left concerns involves the 
substance of those about economic issues. Eight respondents criticized either 
various aspects of corporate control or the commitment of the corporate system 
to an economics of growth. These latter comments, together with allusions to 
benefits or dangers of technology by five respondents, deserve further analysis 
for the connection they suggest with ecological concerns. Only five respondents, 
on the other hand, referred explicitly to issues of justice for and rights of 
workers. Only one respondent addressed both, a striking indication of how 
peripheral to transformational thinking central tenets of a socialist politics 
appear to be. 


In addition, while (as noted) only a handful of respondents made critical 
comments about either ecological or feminist ideas, for left politics 19 did so, and 
17 of these specifically criticize socialism or Marxism from a transformational 
perspective. The implications of these observations will most usefully be 
detailed after discussion of the fourth identifiable component of 
transformational political positions. 


The Critique of Domination 


The remarks I could identify as exemplifying some form of critique of 
domination do not relate as immediately to any specific policy positions as do 
those in the three components of a transformational politics already discussed. 
Remarks categorized here are addressed almost exclusively to principles, rather 
than to specific issues. Nor do they refer much to teaching or to action projects; 
in these interviews, such projects were normally associated with questions more 
specific than those typical under this head. It nevertheless seems appropriate 
to take these criticisms as composing a distinct fourth component of a 
transformational political position, because they are directed explicitly against 
forms of concretely existing social and political relations. 


The 16 respondents who offered such criticism did so in a wide variety of 
terms, so that no single consensual formulation emerges. Because "domination" 
or "dominance" appears to have been the term most commonly used to identify 
the form of relation and action criticized, the "critique of domination" seemed 
the best available term to identify this component. These terms appeared at 
least nine times; related terms commonly used included hierarchy (7), power (7), 
and control (5). Also appearing were terms like hegemony, autocracy, autarchy, 
and authoritarianism. 


Domination, hierarchy or power was linked on at least seven occasions with 
violence, the military, and militarism. A few respondents invoked the concept 
of patriarchy (once, in a related context, paternalism), often identifying it in 
relation to violent or militaristic approaches, or to the concept of command. 
Hierarchy was identified as involving subordination, and hierarchy and power 
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were also associated with references to formalized institutions, especially when 
such structures are regarded as "sacred;" one respondent referred specifically to 
bureaucratic organization. 


A substantial majority of the 16 respondents subscribed to some portion of 
an analysis suggesting that dominative relations were grounded in acceptance 
of the principle of the rational pursuit of interests. Ten explicitly associated 
such relations with the competitive pursuit of individual self interest, and with 
concepts of politics in which such interests were primary (at least one 
specifically referred to Lasswell). Four of these, with two others, also associated 
domination specifically with concepts of instrumental rationality, in which the 
choice of ends, especially ends defined in quantitative and material terms, is 
implicitly taken to justify the use of any effective means. 


Respondents also described these forms of action, in their interpersonal 
aspects, as involving aggressive, adversarial, manipulative, intimidating, or 
competitive approaches, oriented toward overcoming opponents. In this sense 
domination was held to rest on arrogance, specifically on unquestioning 
confidence in the correctness of one’s own views and goals, and manifested in 
"great man" theories of history. 


Respondents brought this critique of dominative relations to bear 
specifically on those aspects of contemporary social relations that might be 
expected from the earlier discussion. One identified the elevation of property 
rights to a cardinal principle as exemplifying a dominative mentality, and at 
least three referred more generally to the destructive effects of corporate, 
industrial, technological economics, particularly on the biosphere. Also 
mentioned were the social subordination of women, the subordination of one 
race by another, including colonialism and imperialism, and the economic 
subordination of labor. in addition, however, respondents also cited the conduct 
of politics through propaganda and negative campaigning, the dominance of the 
success motive in the professions, and the reliance of psychotherapy on theories 
of countertransference. One saw reliance on "guru" authority within the green 
movement as a survival of dominative relations as well. 


In sum, the common critique that seems to lie behind these expressions 
might be identified as addressing political and social forms in which the views 
or decisions of single individuals or unified narrow groups are typically able to 
determine group or social actions and outcomes largely without constraint, 
typically through control of institutional authority or the threat of violence or 
both, and typically on behalf of ends reflecting interests rationally defined and 
means chosen through a rational calculus. The resonance of these formulations 
with Weberian concepts of authority and of instrumental rationality seems 
worth exploring. 


More pertinently to present purposes, however, the connections of this 
critique to ecological and feminist concerns for partnership and caring, as well 
as to themes of nonviolence, seem patent, and were explicitly made by at least 
a few respondents. The critique of domination thus recalls and amplifies 
connections that were already emerging as central in earlier phases of the 
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discussion. In addition, this critique is unique among the four components 
under examination in that no respondents expressed any opposition to or 
reservations about such a position. Both these observations reinforce the 
promise of relying on these themes of interactive, supportive, and egalitarian 
political relations as a way of identifying what is distinctive about 
transformational politics. 


The apparent centrality of these themes, however, may also help explain 
why transformational views may find themselves in a culturally marginal 
position relative to better established political approaches. the first place. For 
the ideas generally available in the culture often fail to permit even conceiving 
of an alternative to domination. Ask students, for example, how a political 
process might work other than by a power struggle; my experience is that many 
will confidently respond that no other possibility exists. Many, similarly, will 
persist in identifying the critique of authoritarianism, or of a view of authority 
that presumes implicit submission the only proper response, with an attack on 
authority in any form, implying an inability to conceive authority in other than 
authoritarian terms. 


Dye’s (1976: 4) account of elitism as a theoretical position well exemplifies 
the ideas, implicit in much current political theory, that guides the construction 
of such understandings: “Without ordered behavior, it would be impossible to 
live in a social world. Among these ordered relationships is the expectation that 
a few people will make decisions on behalf of the group." Such accounts in 
effect negotiate a tacit slippage from order to orders that is typical of 
conventional dealing with such ideas as the notably intractable and still largely 
unclarified notion of power; the slippage from authority to authoritarianism is 
parallel. Conceptual resources like these leave open the possibility of 
complaining about the way politics is, but in such terms the posing of any 
alternative can only seem idealistic, in the colloquial sense of naive and 
unrealistic, if not merely incomprehensible. 


To articulate a concept that makes alternatives to power, in the sense of 
domination, visible, and to do it positively, concretely, and plausibly in the face 
of such attitudes, accordingly seems a key task for a transformational politics. 
Although no such alternative account of political or social relations appeared in 
any extensive or fully articulated form in my conversations, something like ten 
respondents offered formulations that might contribute to one. 


One, for example, contrasted violence or power with discourse, stressing 
that such discourse did not abolish interpersonal struggles, but constituted an 
alternative way of carrying on and resolving them. A second pursued this idea 
by contrasting persuasion through propaganda, based on the arrogant conviction 
of the correctness of one’s views, with dialogue reflecting “integrity, 
authenticity, and humility," based on a grasp of the limits of one’s own 
understanding. More generally, a third referred to "mediation, negotiation, and 
making deals" as alternatives to violent or adversary processes. A fourth pointed 
specifically to nonviolent direct action as a practice that tends to generate more 
diffuse and egalitarian power relationships. A fifth elaborated this theme by 
noting that rebellion by people subordinated in a dominative relationship may 
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"say not just no, but also yes," thereby not simply inverting the relationship, but 
opening the way to more inclusive ones. 


Still along the same lines, another respondent contrasted dominative models 
of "strong" leadership with a feminist understanding of such strength as the 
capacity for the nurturing and facilitative activity that empowers others. 
Several respondents generalized this approach by contrasting "power over" to 
“power with" or to empowerment, ladder metaphors to ahierarchical web ones, 
or “win-lose" to "win-win" conceptions. Egalitarianism and democracy, also, were 
offered as pertinent antonyms to domination, and two respondents noted that 
controlling everything that happens in a social situation is an illusory goal in 
the first place. 


Finally, a few respondents suggested that the possibility of alternative or 
nondominative forms of interaction depended on the nature of participants’ 
consciousness or values. One, for example, argued for participants need to act 
from a sensitivity to, and a sense of responsibility for, the power that they have 
over each other or over the natural environment. Another put a similar point 
in terms of considering the good of all rather than only one’s own ideas of what 
would be best. Others spoke of egalitarian or ecocentrist consciousness. 
Consideration of what might produce or constitute such consciousness, however, 
appeared largely in remarks considered under other headings. 


Transformational Politics and Ideology 


A further reason against taking transformational politics to be defined by 
a political position appears from examining the remarks critical of left politics 
offered by 19 respondents. This is far more than for any other component being 
examined, and much more than the number making favorable comments about 
left politics; indeed, this critical position is roughly as widely shared as any 
positive component of transformational politics. It also approaches being as 
frequently expressed, though just four among these respondents, including some 
of the most loquacious overall, account for the bulk of the comments categorized 
here. 


Tellingly, it is here that comments on the principles rather than the specific 
positions of left politics turn up. In addition, again uniquely among the four 
components, critical comments in this area tended to be far more emphatic than 
the supportive ones. In direct contrast to ecology or feminism, in other words, 
while respondents may well accept individual issue positions of the political left, 
often almost as a matter of course, they are consistently critical of what they see 
as general principles of overall left thinking. 


These criticisms focus especially on left politics understood, in the words of 
one respondent, as "institutionalized resistance to economic exploitation." 
Specifically, 17 respondents criticized elements of Marxist or socialist theory 
from a transformational perspective. Most of these criticisms, in addition, are 
couched in terms of the critique of domination just elaborated. The most 
widespread, for example, is against the perceived commitment of Marxist 
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socialism to hierarchical and adversary forms of thinking. Remarks by 12 
respondents include rejection of Marxism’s 


hierarchy and rigidity, as exemplified in Leninism and in statist 
approaches (4); 

focus on adversary approaches, such as embodied in the concept of 
“class war" and the antagonism of worker and boss (4); 

emphases, related to the preceding, on revolution (3) and on violence 
(3); and 

reliance on appeals to self interest (2) and the focus of socialism on 
unions, collective bargaining, and the strike (2). 


These objections suggest that transformational politics generally sees Marxism 
as having failed of its founder’s aspiration to overcome "dogmatic metaphysical 
approaches" with a dialectical philosophy of change. 


The second most common objection to a Marxist politics was its 
"reductionist" insistence on the primacy of economic issues (4). Three 
respondents, also, were repelled by what they considered an elitist 
intellectualism common in Marxist circles, and two by its emphatic secularism. 
One respondent criticized socialism for failing to recognize many 
transformational forces, one objected to Marxist method generally, and one 
rejected "the unity of theory and practice in the Marxian sense." Two regarded 
Marxism as having been superseded by capitalist success, including success in 
adapting Marxist insights. Two simply stated that they had moved away from 
a former socialist position, and one, in conclusion, dismissed socialism as a 
"mirage," a goal lacking both in feasibility and desirability. 


This transformational disaffection from the ideological principles of the left 
seems to carry over to a disinclination from addressing questions in ideological 
terms at all; respondents usually did so only in response to specific probes. Only 
one explicitly agreed that transformational politics might be viewed as an 
ideology; at the other extreme, one denied that any form of politics could be 
transformational (though they modified this position in further remarks). Some 
published exponents of transformational politics have proposed regarding it as 
"moving beyond," or as representing a "synthesis" of, left and right as ideological 
positions (McLaughlin 1991). Only one respondent directly supported this 
formulation, while one was explicitly dubious of it. Two others expressed 
opposition to both left and right as now understood, and one spoke of the need 
to overcome the dichotomy. 


The scattered additional comments that addressed the left more generally, 
rather than Marxism specifically, reflect this reluctance to deal in ideological 
terms. Six respondents criticized liberalism, or the left generally, as narrow (2), 
intellectually exhausted, or lacking in relevance to transformational 
development, or for its emphasis on property, individualism, “obligations,” and 
humanism in the sense of anthropocentrism. One of the six, however, and five 
others, were also willing to see connections or overlaps between 
transformational and left politics. Two identified the position of 
transformational politics as "progressive," four cited areas of cooperation 
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between it and left or socialist projects, and one would admit “new socialism" if 
it took an acceptable approach to the linkage of means and ends. 


The same lack of enthusiasm for ideological questions appears in the 
paucity of comments on the relation of transformational politics to the political 
right. From such remarks as appear, however, as well as from their infrequency, 
it seems essentially clear that whatever transformational politics represents as 
a political position, it is not one on the right. Ten respondents criticized the 
right, five mentioning specifically the religious and cultural right or right-wing 
nationalism, four the position represented by the House Republican "Contract 
With America," and three the "militias" or other groups oriented toward 
potential violence. One respondent explicitly rejected the notion that the kind 
of transformation intended by transformational politics has anything to do with 
that which new Republican Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich speaks of as 
seeking. Three respondents, on the other hand, saw possible common ground 
with the right in shared desire for change, in concern for values and spiritual 
questions, in libertarian views, or in environmental concerns. 


The restriction of the concerns addressed in these comments to the 
immediately topical indicates the sketchiness of respondents’ expressed views of 
the right. Hardly anybody explicitly addressed the variety of views and positions 
that the right might actually encompass; nobody, for example, even used or 
distinguished the term "conservative." In other words, the sense in which 
transformational politics is not a "right" position is much deeper than that in 
which it may be not a “left" position. Though adherents of transformational 
politics may consider themselves not to be of the left, they take left positions 
into account and offer articulated views of the distinction; by contrast, the 
actual position of the right barely seems to register on the transformational 
radar screen. 


This sketchiness in itself casts doubt on the thesis that transformational 
politics represents a synthesis of any positions or principles actually advocated 
by right and left. Only on the basis of a much enriched account of the right 
might any real judgment be possible on whether transformational politics had 
anything to draw from, or offer to, such views. On the other hand, the view of 
the left reflected in these interviews suggests that transformational politics has 
tended to allow its rejection of dominative elements of the traditional socialist 
analysis to carry over into a withdrawal both from concrete concern with 
economic exploitation, and from comprehending either its own or other positions 
in any kind of ideological terms. 


Specifically, it could well be contended that a transformational politics, by 
grounding itself in ideas of empowering rather than dominative relations with 
nature and among people, neither absolves itself from the need for a sound and 
trenchant approach to questions of economic exploitation, nor precludes it from 
developing one; and that in such an enterprise, elements of socialist ideas might 
yet be of value. Similarly, it might well be argued that adopting such a 
grounding does not thereby vitiate, but rather enhances, the potential value to 
a transformational politics.of recuperating dialectical and other potentially anti- 
dominative elements in Marxism’s original insights. 
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In practical terms, on the other hand, reluctance to work in explicitly 
ideological terms might reasonably be motivated by fear of being drawn back 
into and subsumed in Marxist perspectives, as arguably happened to the 
American New Left beginning with the period of the SDS Radical Education 
Project in Ann Arbor in 1967. Further autonomous development of 
transformational politics as an independent though inchoate form of thinking, 
or into a less inchoate but still independent one, may ultimately mitigate both 
this threat and the fear thereof. At present, however, these interviews show 
such considerations a distinctly minority concern within transformational 
politics; only four respondents identified Marxism as having a potential 
contribution to make to a transformational politics. 


More broadly, that no account of the conventional spectrum offered by 
respondents seems adequate to identify the relation of transformational politics 
to it is no evidence that transformational politics cannot appropriately be 
understood in ideological terms, only that those terms themselves may require 
to be transformed. That transformational politics displays an internal coherence 
based on general principles, and seems distinguishable on the basis of such 
principles from other general positions, suggests rather the possible naivete of 
declining to apply the concepts of ideology in articulating our self- 
understanding. 


Conclusions 


As suggested at the outset, the four components examined fit together fairly 
well into a recognizable political position that could be viewed as connecting the 
views of most of the respondents in this study. They cannot, however, be 
regarded as defining a single unified position that might properly be considered 
that of transformational politics. Instead, the observations presented thus far 
suggest that transformational politics as a political position must be regarded 
as a kind of “cluster concept," the views of whose presumptive adherents are 
related through a complex of chainwise connections rather than through a full 
commonality. 


For one thing, only three of the 24 respondents offered comments favorable 
to all four components. Only ten even identified themselves with as many as 
three, though eight of these ten shared sympathies for ecology, feminism, and 
some elements of a left program. Four others combined the critique of 
domination with some part of the left program, two each combined it with 
ecology and with feminism, and three mentioned it alone among the four 
components. Among the 16 combinations possible of the four components, these 
were the only ones espoused by more than one respondent. The most one might 
do toward identifying any internal structure in these patterns might be to 
discern some potential distinction between an “issue-oriented," or "red-green," 
variety of transformational politics and a variety grounded more centrally in the 
critique of domination. 


The broader question, as has been hinted all along, is whether the overall 
meaning of transformational politics can simply be identified with a political 
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program. I can recall about eight interviews in which respondents either 
expressed themselves explicitly as content with such an approach, or from the 
general tenor of their remarks seemed sympathetic to doing so. Telling in favor 
of such a view is also respondents’ tendency to exclude from their scope of 
concern the kind of transformation described by Speaker Gingrich, as well as 
their transformationally based critique of the kind of revolution canonically 
advocated by the socialist. 


On the other hand, fewer than half the respondents support more than half 
the components used to identify a transformational political position, and the 
transformationalism of two expressed none of the four. Numerous other 
observations throughout this discussion also suggest how the politica! position 
fails to capture some of the sense with which many other respondents use the 
term. Finally, this narrowly political interpretation of transformational politics 
is contested by respondents’ general reluctance to consider their position an 
ideological one. 


I consider that the discussion so far strongly suggests that the complex of 
components identified may meaningfully locate transformational politics in 
terms of political substance. The association displayed between transformational 
politics and this kind of political position is even persistent and integral enough 
to preclude attempting to explain the meaning of transformational politics in 
isolation from that position. On the other hand, this political position does not 
suffice to identify the overall sense of transformational politics. 
Transformational politics cannot be reductively identified with a political 
position alone; whatever gives "transformational politics" a common meaning, 
the dimensions so far identified do not capture all relevant considerations. 


WHAT IS TRANSFORMATION? 


To rest with an explanation of the sense of “transformational politics" in 
terms of political substance would also be unsatisfactory in its own terms. If 
transformational politics were only a name for a political program, then 
"transformation" would, in this sense, refer only to the change desired from the 
present state of society to the state in which this program would be realized. 
Used in this way, not as a general term comprehending any kind of 
transformation, but to designate this one specific transformation, it would 
reduce to a code word for the particular kind of change sought. 


Such an interpretation would understand "transformation" in a way parallel 
to the socialist’s "revolution" and the liberal’s "change," implying that advocates 
of each use the special term just to distinguish the kind of change they seek 
from that sought by the others. "Transformation" could then even be seen as 
sharing with "revolution" and “change” an implicit rhetorical strategy of 
concealing its specific program under the banner of a generalized appeal to make 
things different, perhaps intended to attract through its implicit allusion to the 
general enlightenment ideal of progress. In this respect, the approach of 
transformational politics would seem quite comparable to those of its more 
established alternatives, rather than representing much of a transformation 
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from them. Only the program would claim to be different from a liberal or 
socialist program, and, at least to a superficial eye, not that much different 
anyway. 


Further, not only would such an interpretation make it difficult to show 
the political position of transformational politics as genuinely distinctive, it 
would in a parallel way also make it hard to argue how transformational politics 
represents a distinctive position in political science. For this account would 
imply that presenting transformational politics as an academic or scholarly 
position might be only a disciplinary mask for the political tendency; that 
adherents were talking about "transformational politics," rather than about their 
substantive political position, only in order to cloak that substantive position in 
terms with a suitably scholarly and neutral sound. 


For such reasons as these, transformational politics ought to be able to 
offer some more explicit account of what it means by "transformation," and 
thereby to show why that term should be specifically appropriate for it to 
identify itself by. Is all politics transformational that is associated with some 
form of transformation in society, or is the term after all limited to the specific 
transformation defined by a given political position? Or might "transformation" 
be interpreted as encompassing all social and political changes of a kind 
definable by some criteria more general than a particular political program? 


In any of these cases, in addition, in what way are the politics and the 
transformation supposed to be associated? In any of these cases, would the 
politics characterizable as transformational be that which brings about the 
specified transformation, that which the transformed society would display, or 
both, and if both, how is it that the two are related in that way? Or would 
transformational politics be that generated by a society that is in the process of 
transformation, or that tends to transform itself or its members? And in any of 
these cases, further, would transformational politics include any politics 
associated in the specified way with transformation, or only to some specific 
kind of politics asserted to be so associated? And in the latter case, what 
argument and evidence backs up the asserted connection or warrants the 
asserted limitation? 


Again, can political science, as well as politics, be transformational? Would 
transformational political science include any political science that studied the 
politics defined, in whatever of these ways, as transformational? Or would it be 
political science that supports or fosters such politics, or critiques all forms of 
politics in these terms? Or, in default of all else, would it simply identify 
political scientists who engage in such politics; would it in fact amount merely 
to a scholarly guise for action on behalf of a transformational political program? 


At a general level, these questions can be posed as concerning the sense in 
which transformational politics uses the term "transformation." In what specific 
sense is "transformational politics" transformational? What does 
transformational politics have to do with transformation? Why should this term 
be specifically appropriate to describe it? What relation between transformation 
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and politics is intended by using “transformation" adjectivally to modify 
"politics"? 


Several respondents volunteered that transformational politics yet has no 
fully articulated or accepted answers to such questions. The theoretical basis 
of the area is still "nebulous," "fragmented," and “not thought through;" we lack 
even a clear sense of “what gives the Section the level of cohesion we do." This 
condition was said to be “natural,” because the area itself is still nascent and 
developing and because, as one respondent acutely pointed out, transformational 
politics, "by definition, transcends all of [these] descriptions--or should, if is what 
it sets out to be." Articulating our theoretical basis or self-concept too narrowly 
or specifically might tend to pinch off its further inchoate development through 
more intuitive and holistic processes, and move us toward the kind of position 
condemned by the transformational critique of ideology sketched above. 


Yet a few respondents also explicitly felt that we "ought to have a unifying 
theory," or called for more "self-reflection." In line with my introductory 
remarks, I would hold that a transformational approach to these matters would 
not be to avoid self-reflection or theory, but rather to pursue them in a way that 
is generative for, rather than destructive of, the continued development of our 
ideas in their broader, more exploratory, and less articulated forms as well. The 
following sections therefore take up the relation of transformational politics to 
political science, then return to the sense in which transformational politics 
conceives transformation. 


Transformation and Political Science 


That transformational politics might be associated with a political position 
would not ipso facto invalidate it as a form of political science. It may not be 
unnecessary to point out that other scholarly activities within the discipline, 
even established ones, also display tacit or explicit associations with political 
positions. Such associations can properly neither be regarded as inherently 
invalidating the scholarly legitimacy of a field of study, nor be automatically 
dismissed as irrelevant to the question of such legitimacy; that question must 
turn rather on more specific details of the intellectual relations between the 
political position and the scholarly approach. 


Few participants in my interviews, nevertheless, seemed much concerned 
whether any account of transformational politics could be given that explicated 
a sense in which it might properly be regarded as a form of political science. 
Although all but one respondent offered some usable response to my question 
on the relation between transformational politics as politics and as political 
science, few of their explicit views shed much light on the subject. Four were 
explicitly content to consider transformational politics simply a political position. 
Two others argued that this question might appear as a problem only from the 
perspective of a mainstream or empiricist canon of scholarly objectivity. One or 
two suggested that they saw part of the OSTP’s purpose as helping to validate 
broader views of the kinds of political activity considered professionally 
acceptable. 
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The most common position, represented by 10 respondents, seemed to 
recognize both scholarly and political aspects of their transformational interests, 
but tended to emphasize the subordination of the former to the latter, so that 
scholarly understanding seemed valued chiefly as enabling more effective 
political action. As one respondent pointed out, in a way arguably highly 
congenial to a transformational perspective, scholarly activity conceived in this 
way can itself be considered a form of political action; such a formulation recalls 
also the maxim of "Marxist humanist" Rana Dunayevskaya that "theory is a form 
of practice." 


On the other hand, none of the ways in which this relationship was 
articulated appeared to threaten to the integrity of its scholarly moment; 
nobody, for example, seemed disposed to use scholarly authority in itself to 
validate ideological conclusions, or as a power resource for promoting political 
preferences. Rather, one respondent indicated the influence that their political 
interests might have on their choice of research interests; and at least six of the 
ten spoke more broadly of bringing their scholarly understanding of politics to 
bear in doing their political work. 


Similarly, four respondents observed that teaching also constituted a form 
of political action in itself. Again, however, as some made explicit, this view 
does not equate teaching with the direct inculcation of political positions in the 
classroom, an enterprise which one dismissed as in any case a fruitless endeavor. 
Rather, respondents pointed to the consequences that an understanding of 
politics informed by a transformational perspective could have on students’ own 
future political activity. 


Six respondents implied a more balanced view of the relation between the 
academic and the more directly political aspects of their transformational 
interests, by noting how action research, where political action that the 
researcher is studying is also that in which they participate, may at once serve 
both political and scholarly ends. The remarks of six also explicitly asserted 
some such balance more generally. Among all respondents, however, the only 
ones who came to grips in any depth with the questions being addressed here 
were the two who fell in both of these last groups. The most fully articulated 
of these saw transformational politics as a 


set of possibilities intellectually as scholars, but there’s also at 
least a small kind [of transformational politics] going on in the 
political universe, and [a transformational approach could] 
contribute ... research on it, and articulate better what’s possible 
[and] what changes need to be made. ... Transformational politics 
[as an approach could] be a lot stronger at linking the world of 
active political life to the world of theory and research, [so it 
could] be applied as well as scholarly... . 


The other, again applying identifiably transformational forms of argument, 
added that 
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what is decisive is trying to be the kind of scholar who is also an 
activist, not try to obliterate the tension between the two -- that’s 
not what I believe transformation is -- but to overcome the 
distortion of attention, the implacable wall [between the two] ... 
and allow the tension free play. 


A more adequate account of the nature of transformational politics, and 
specifically of the way in which scholarship and action may be related therein, 
would benefit from more explicit consideration of issues like those these remarks 
address. The expressed views of transformationalists on the subject hardly do 
justice to the reality of their own approaches. Respondents tend to conceive of 
their interest in political action as primary, and of transformational politics 
therefore chiefly as a form of politics. Many do, in fact, invest much energy in 
action on behalf of a transformational political program. Yet most also actively 
pursue research and study directed to the understanding of political phenomena. 
That the subject of this work is often transformational political action, or that 
the understanding gained is used to support such action, is no impeachment of 
its scholarly character. In short, although our actual practice defers 
substantially to the claims of theory, our (largely implicit) theory still tends to 
insist on the primacy of practice. 


A Fifth Component 


The argument that transformational politics also implies a genuine 
theoretical position is supported by the existence of another component of 
respondents’ identifications of transformational politics, as yet undiscussed. 
This component draws on and involves chiefly theoretical, philosophical, or 
conceptual elements, removed from, though certainly not unrelated to, 
immediate or substantive political concerns. Although this component appears 
at least as central to those identifications as the four examined earlier, it does 
not lend itself well to being interpreted simply as an element of a political 
program. 


As elaborated below, the specific content of this component is hard to 
characterize, and I designate it only as "transmodernism." This term may well 
leave many people may be uneasy about it what may represent; even those 
sympathetic with its supposed content may wish I had called it something else. 
Other possible terms for identifying this component, however, appeared no more 
descriptively appropriate and thereby no less likely to evoke controversy. 


As a component of a transformational politics, transmodernism was again 
mentioned by 18 respondents, and almost half again as often as even ecology. 
In addition, this component seems more closely associated with some 
components of the transformational political position than some of those 
components are among themselves. Figure 1 shows the degree of association 
among the five components, represented by circles; the numbers and distances 
represent the extent to which the respondents expressing sympathies with each 
failed to overlap. For each pair, they show the difference between the maximum 
number of respondents who could have endorsed both aspects (equal to the 
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number who endorsed the less frequently favored of the pair) and the number 
who actually did so. 


With the exception of that between feminism and the critique of 
domination, these relations could be represented with nearly complete accuracy 
in the two dimensions displayed. By this measure, transmodernist thinking is 
more closely associated with feminism and with ecology than are the remaining 
two components. In principle, the critique of domination might be viewed as 
extending the more theoretical considerations of transmodernist thinking less 
abstractly to social and political issues, but in practice, perhaps surprisingly, 
that critique appears more closely associated with ecological thinking. Even 
more surprisingly, the distance between feminism and the critique of domination 
(4) is greater than would be expected either from their content or from their 
other associations, so that it could not be included on the figure without 
distortion. This anomaly seems greater than I can account for by the 
quantitative softness of the illustrative method. Finally, the more tenuous 
relation of left politics to the transformational position is shown by the 
separation of this component from every other component, uniquely, by a 
distance of 3 or more; and the transformational critique of ideology is implicitly 
reflected in the distance of 5 between left politics and the critique of domination. 


FIGURE 1. Associations Among Endorsements 
of five Components of Transformational Politics 


Number 

Label Component Endorsing 
Ecology 20 
Feminism 18 
Transmodernist thinking 18 
Critique of Domination 16 
Left politics 16 


This view suggests transmodernism to be an integral part of respondents’ 
accounts of what transformational politics means, yet one that is not grounded 
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immediately in substantive political concerns. Its presence accordingly casts 
substantial additional doubt on the adequacy of taking "transformational 
politics" as just a code word for a certain emerging political position. It tends 
instead to demonstrate a sense in which transformational politics manifests the 
kind of autonomous standing as an intellectual tendency that might be 
considered requisite to legitimate it as a form of political science. In the face 
even of respondents’ own doubts, it implicitly indicates the sense in which 
transformational politics may incorporate an essentially scholarly moment. 


At the same time, from a political perspective, this component might also 
be taken as a conceptual framework in terms of which respondents understand 
the more programmatic elements of transformational politics as connected or 
related. Its presence might therefore make it more plausible to see the political 
substance of transformational politics as including a coherent general political 
perspective rather than only a program. Again in the face of respondents’ own 
explicit accounts, it might even show the extent to which transformational 
politics could be considered, in one aspect and perhaps in some acceptable sense, 
an ideology. 


Another excursus and apologia. Of course I do not argue that anyone 
now has to accept these ideas, either as the ideological basis of a 
transformational political position, or as _ the intellectual basis of 
transformational politics as a scholarly area. Up to now, it appears, some 
participants have been pursuing transformational interests chiefly for their 
political content; these findings can carry no implication that any such people 


should now adopt the intellectual or ideological perspective adumbrated. Nor 
can these findings provide any valid basis for presuming to compel anyone 
pursuing research on some aspect of transformational politics also to go out and 
work for nonviolent environmental and human relations. Indeed, I would 
contest any attempt to impose such conclusions as tending only to impoverish 
transformational politics both as scholarship and as politics, by weakening the 
creative cross-fertilization among the diverse forms of transformational activity. 
I can see no contrary position as consistent with transformational principles. 


Or even with empiricist ones, because such attempts would assume to 
derive an “ought” from the (proffered) "is" of my findings. My study makes 
observations about some ideas people hold and connections among them. If 
some reader comes to pursue their own purposes or thinking in new or altered 
ways, or just to regard those of others more cordially, or as more supportive of 
their own, because connections or implications I suggest seem to them congenial 
or fruitful, that alone would be a legitimate influence of this work: and if any 
discern in this attitude to discourse a survival of enlightenment reason, they 
may make the most of it. 
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Transmodernist Thinking 


That no broadly acceptable or uncontroversial label emerged for this fifth 
component of transformational politics suggests that even within this form of 
thinking, no common account of the ideas involved is generally accepted or even 
widely recognized. Perhaps this lack of commonality results because the form 
of thinking itself is still emergent, and its shape still in the process of 
formulation. This condition might also help account for difficulties that 
exponents of transformational politics seem to experience in identifying and 
explaining what distinguishes it, in theoretical terms, from more established 
alternatives. 


Transmodernist thinking, as I propose to use the term, encompasses a 
number of different kinds of observation that in some way call into question 
some aspect of dominant contemporary forms of thought. Its most restrained 
form appears in critiques of empiricist method as recently construed in political 
science, offered by ten respondents. Eight, more broadly, offered critiques of 
"modern" or "enlightenment" thought, specifically of its "dualistic" conception of 
reason; three expressed sympathies with the line of thought called 
postmodernist. Seven referred explicitly to forms of scientific thinking identified 
by such terms as “new paradigm" or “new science." Finally, giving 
transmodernism perhaps its most sweeping interpretation, six alluded to 
emerging approaches in the spiritual realm, such as might be included under the 
head of "new age" thinking. 


Sixteen of the 18 respondents in this area also address these ideas in some 
more general sense, often referring to sources in philosophy or social theory. No 
more than eight of the eighteen, however, take up these themes at this 
theoretical level in more than a passing way. In other words, although some 
engagement with this component seems as widespread as with the others 
identified earlier, the group extensively concerned with these theoretical ideas 
within transformational politics appears to be relatively small. Further, the 
emergent theoretical position involved appears nowhere in the interviews in 
fully developed form. As I will elaborate, different respondents emphasize 
different themes, and none, even among the eight most theoretically inclined, 
touched on all the ones I could identify. The elliptical quality of comments in 
this area arises in part, no doubt, because the interviews were not designed to 
elicit systematic theoretical accounts, as well as because of the still less than 
fully articulated character of some of the ideas invoked. 


There is also a substantial disjunction between the eight who discussed 
transmodernist thinking at some length and the six who gave relatively 
extensive discussion to issues of method, only two falling in both sets. This 
pattern suggests a possible divergence between exponents of transformational 
politics whose acceptance of transmodernist thinking is limited to questions of 
research methods and those who entertain it in some broader sense. The 18 
respondents I treat as endorsing this component of a transformational position 
include only those who offered a preponderance of positive comments on 
transmodernism on questions beyond those of methodology alone. 
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To the content of this "transmodernist thinking," the critique of the 
modernist philosophical conception of reason offers a useful entree. The focus 
of this line of thinking is exemplified in the trenchant critique by one 
respondent of the "Cartesian ego standing astride the world with sovereign 
scorn." Other remarks reflected similar attacks on the Cartesian conception of 
a strict dualism between subject and object, particularly between the detached 
neutral observer and the observed. Such a view was held to embody a distorted 
model of relations between a hegemonic actor and a passive recipient of action, 
thereby fostering universalist and essentialist approaches and the split between 
research and teaching, as well as other effects that appear in the conduct of 
such relations as between expert and layperson. 


Consistently with such criticisms, one respondent specifically endorsed the 
postmodernist critique of the hegemony of the "grand narrative" of progress, and 
another approved postmodernist attacks on the "philosophical foundations of 
individualism," on modernity’s fixation on image rather than substance, and on 
foundationalism and representationalism. Both of these also found Foucault’s 
analysis of the institutionalization of power useful to an environmentalist 
critique. Nevertheless, only six respondents addressed postmodernism at all, and 
five, including the two already cited, took the position to task, miscellaneously 
for being irrationalist, relativist, apolitical, academically abstracted, whiny, and 
sometimes silly, as well as for tending to reduce all issues to a question of 
language, and, ultimately, for not successfully transcending modernist 
categories. Therefore, although two respondents took the view that 
transformational politics represents a form of postmodernism, that position 


appears at best only occasionally congenial to transformational thinking. Partly 
for this reason is it being identified by the alternative label of transmodernism. 


Some indications of the nature of the alternative that transformational 
politics might instead offer to the Cartesian model appear in the comments 
alluding to "new paradigm" thinking in the sciences, including references to the 
“new physics" or "new science," quantum theory, and quantum politics. At least 
three respondents explicitly mentioned Barbara Knight’s (1994) application of 
chaos theory in context of transformational politics, and at least one cited 
Capra. One other respondent, though, dismissed the reception of the "quantum 
paradigm" outside the physical sciences as "bad pseudoscience." 


Most of the comments on this topic have a fragmentary and shorthand 
character; they tend to approximate citations, rather than descriptions, of the 
ideas involved, and so often fail to clarify fully either the nature of the 
alternative proposed or why it constitutes an alternative to modernism. It may 
be admissible, however, to piece these remarks together by drawing on some 
broadly current concepts in this area. Such an approach reveals them as 
advocating holistic thinking, multiple reality concepts, paradigm shifts, and 
gestalt shifts as means for discerning emergent order in complex processes 
whose dynamics manifest uncertainty, so that set formulas or final answers are 
unavailable. For the understanding of such processes, "either-or" thinking and 
other correlates of the Cartesian model are held inadequate, even physics being 
viewed as having come to find the model of the detached observer untenable; 
instead, respondents perceive interactive effects between theory and practice. 
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Among the sixteen respondents who addressed the character of a 
transformational alternative to modernism more generally, a wide variety of 
specific sources were cited. The leading figure for this group, at least by number 
of mentions (4), was John Dewey, who, one respondent said “as a 
transformational theorist, is everything transformational could be;" specifically 
mentioned were his experimental concept of democracy and his philosophy of 
science. One other respondent mentioned American pragmatism more generally. 
Other figures cited included Friere (twice), Hegel (for his dialectic), Marx (for his 
theory of value), Feuerbach, Heidegger, Jung, Habermas, Baudrillard, Bentley, 
Toffler, Geertz, and Borda. Several contemporary political scientists were also 
named, some of them active in the OSTP: Manfred Halpern, David Abelos, 
Ralph Hummel, and Richard Fenno (for his “soaking and poking" method). More 
generally, four respondents cited humanistic, transpersonal, interpersonal, or 
cognitive psychology in this context, and at least two mentioned futures studies. 


As already noted, different respondents discussed different themes, and 
different combinations of themes: most saliently, seven addressed engagement 
with experience, seven its holistic character, and six its open-endedness. In 
comparison with the "new science" group, however, remarks in this area tended 
to be more substantive in character. Even as drawn out of the relatively 
informal remarks in these interviews, therefore, these themes are stated 
coherently enough, and can be related together cogently enough, that they might 
plausibly be presented as rudiments of an actual transformational theoretical 
position. 


One respondent explicated what I just called "engagement with experience" 
by identifying transformational politics with 


a whole different view of ... human nature and the nature of 
society; we conceptualize persons as whole persons, [who] 
certainly have different aspects of our lives and selves, but 
basically, and certainly [to] something as important as our 
social and political relationships, ... we bring ourselves as 
whole persons. 


Acknowledging such engagement, according to another respondent, means 
"emphasiz[ing] the importance of being present, inquiring into the truth of our 
experience; what kills it is expectations or preconceived notions." A third 
described this stance in terms of in Dewey’s concept of “enter[ing] into 
experience," and as viewing the 


researcher or person of knowledge [as] part of the field he or 
she observes, not separate. That’s a fundamental 
proposition, with enormous implications: therefore you look 
at your self [as at the] world." 


In this sense the self is "shaped by [the world] and also shaping it;" we 
experience ourselves as related to the environment and to others, and also as 
agents, and therefore as required to respond responsibly to those environments 
and fellow beings. In these ways, such a view could respond to the attempt, 
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described by one of these respondents, to arrive at “a new basis for thinking and 
feeling." 


One respondent connected such concepts explicitly to social life through 
such approaches as "win-win" approaches, empowerment, and sustainability; 
another to participatory research that might "rais[e] questions not so much from 
the curiosity of one particular researcher but facts of people’s everyday lives and 
how to improve it." A third offered these arguments explicitly as a basis for the 
"rationale for the Section ... to blur the difference between doing politics and 
political science" and "expand the notion of what professional political science 
can be." 


Yet another respondent explicitly contrasted these approaches with the 
modernist assumption of attitudes of detachment, specifically the way in which 
strict behavioral method requires the observer to limit themself to the 
consideration of data, and thereby 


cuts [them] off from direct experience and political meaning. 
... [It] excludes meaning as a datum, also the possibility of 
shared meaning in an experience (or the lack of any sharing 
in experience of the same thing) ... particularly ... embodied 
experience; 


instead, it reduces experience to technique, including techniques of political 
action. 


Holistic thinking, next, was identified by respondents with the recognition 
of complexity, again as opposed to reductionist accounts, and of interconnections 
as opposed to linear relations. In this context, holism could be understood as 
a form of understanding that reflects the implications of the kind of engagement 
with experience already described. One respondent regarded holism as entailing 
"and/and" rather than “either/or” thinking, thus providing "epistemological 
underpinning for ‘diversity/unity’ thinking." Two others, in this context, 
associated holism explicitly with ecological thinking. 


The association drawn by three respondents between transmodernist 
thinking and dialectics also seems to reflect holistic approaches to complexity. 
The characteristic movement of dialectical transcendence is one in which 
relations between opposed or contrasted elements changes from an antagonistic 
to a productive one, often expressed as from "split" to "unified" ones. In the 
present context, respondents spoke of such transcendence as overcoming duality 
and polarization not by alienating or abolishing one of the elements in tension, 
but by assimilating or balancing them, "recasting ... conflict in a fashion that 
tries to reach an underlying unity of varying viewpoints and dispositions." Said 
one, 


we need to learn from history that tensions don’t have to go 
toward a dichotomous calcified structuring of existence; we 
need to learn to deal with them so that we don’t have to 
have continual eruptions, but a smoother relation between 
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dark and light. ... Sometimes in history the dichotomies need 
to be unfrozen, but the other part of the historical 
transformational process goes on after the _ big 
transformation, so that we move into a world in which 
change occurs gently and nonviolently, and it can because 
we’ve mastered the art of dealing with these tensions. 


Finally, the kind of response to experience that recognizes its open-ended 
character also seems to flow from engagement with it in the sense described. 
The central aspect of this recognition of openness seemed to be the sense that 
"no vision ... is in itself the truth," or that “our concept is just concept and not 
reality." From this sense it follows not only that "any doctrine [is] limiting and 
ultimately self-defeating," but also that there are no final answers. The 
appropriate response to this indeterminacy and unknownness of outcomes, one 
respondent proposed, is the maintenance of a "process orientation," a continuing 
"element of exploration;" they illustrated the point in one context by speaking 


of 


" 


a spirit of inventiveness [as] very central to our mission, insofar 
as we have one; tentativeness .... The whole notion of an open 
system ... was an authentic commitment to inventiveness inside 
the system; it wasn’t determinate, and we didn’t know what the 
outcome was going to look like. 


It is illustrated, again, by Dewey’s view of democracy as an ongoing experiment, 
and also by the occurrence of gestalt shifts; in this latter context, one 
respondent observed that "there are numerous ways to ’expand consciousness,’ 
to shatter the old paradigm, and to foster the new emerging paradigm." 
Bringing these two aspects together, another elaborated that "people start 
questioning the conventional paradigm ... or questioning traditional policy 
disputes, ... and the results ... ought to be a better way, something to lead us out 
of the dilemma." 


This principle of open-endedness, entailing the central importance and 
positive character of tentativity or limitedness, not only seems to me one of the 
most precious and crucial insights present in the entire body of interviews, but 
evoked some of their most eloquent statements. One respondent associated this 
kind of orientation with "existential ‘living forward,’ adventure, risk, 
responsibility, freedom," as contrasted with an “essentialist" perspective. They 
saw it as related to "a larger conception of reality, that comprehends all human 
reflective capacities, including the emotional, esthetic, and imaginative as well 
as the logical and rational." Another associated this principle with 


[John Stuart] Mill’s argument in defense of freedom of 
thought, that even if the minority is in error, we shouldn’t 
silence it, because it’s important that our opinion not only be 
true, but be held in a nondogmatic way, as a result of 
reflection, deliberation, not as received opinion. 


The same respondent also held that 
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the stance, the attitude required [by this principle] is a type 
of warrior mentality: in which you need to be committed, 
disciplined, rigorous, but also in a paradoxical way it requires 
the ability to suspend our [belief] temporarily, be open to the 
unexpected. More shall be revealed: an attitude of humility 
in the face of limited understanding. 


Finally, six respondents associated transmodernist thinking with "New Age" 
or other approaches that might generally be labelled "spiritual." Their remarks 
included references to the "perennial philosophy," the "human potential" concept, 
altered states of consciousness, noetic sciences, Gaia consciousness, and the work 
of Spretnak. One respondent cited the physicist’s remark that "the universe 
looks less like a big machine and more like a big mind." However, three of these 
six, as well as two others, also expressed doubts in this context about the 
soundness of "New Age" ideas, or whether they are necessary to a 
transformational approach. In addition, the remarks on this topic offered in the 
context of transmodernism tended not to clarify the intended sense of "spiritual" 
in any consistent or even very explicit way. 


A limitation of this explication of transmodernism is that it rests only on 
those comments that more or less explicitly presented themselves as identifying 
elements of alternative forms of thinking. Many of the concepts these remarks 
identified are taken up in more detail throughout the interviews. Having now 
identified these concepts as elements of transmodernism, analysis could next 
further articulate the nature of such thinking more fully and richly by drawing 


on the full range of comments appearing in the interviews that touch on similar 
concerns. Especially frequent are discussions of human life as engaged with 
experience in open-ended fashion, and as integrating a complex variety of 
sectors, components, roles and concerns, which seem to have a direct bearing on 
the account of holistic and open-ended engagement with experience identified 
here. Space and time limitations precluded pursuing such analysis in the 
current project. Another example is provided by additional discussion touching 
on the notably murky concept of the spiritual and the apparent ambivalence 
about it within transformational politics. 


Undoubtedly, transmodernist thinking as here described may make many 
uncomfortable by reason of its apparent "touchy-feely" character. I would even 
concede the legitimacy of finding in such grounds a basis for opposing 
"transmodernist thinking," but I would not allow that these ideas can be actually 
dismissed or refuted simply on such a basis. This paper at best amounts to an 
exposition of this form of thinking, not to a substantiation or defense of it. Yet 
even in the fragmentary and informal terms stated, I contend, these ideas 
present a coherent position with enough inherent plausibility and substance to 
be engaged by actual discussion or argument. The merits of a transformational 
position remain, unquestionably, at issue, but I claim this study does 
substantiate that there is, in some real sense, such a position, that can be 
seriously addressed, and that might be rebutted or developed only by such 
attention. 
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In a similar way, transmodernist thinking as sketched in this account might 
be opposed as threatening to established and proper canons of scholarship. 
Though such a concern too may be highly legitimate, to raise this charge, once 
again, does not suffice to sustain it. The arguments proposed do contest 
established canons, but their substance shows that they neither neglect the 
issues such canons address, nor serve to give excuse to neglect them. To 
whatever extent still imperfectly developed or formulated, they nevertheless 
represent a concrete approach to those issues; they imply their own internal 
constraints and tensions. Opponents may properly demand their cogent 
development and responsible application (as indeed should supporters), but may 
not properly dismiss them as against reason merely by showing them at variance 
with the received account of what "reason" requires. 


Transformation and Politics 


In contrast to the question about transformation and political science, my 
interviews did not ask directly about the meaning of transformational politics, 
because, as already noted, I thought remarks explicitly on this point unlikely to 
illuminate the underlying issue. Nevertheless, the course of many of the 
interviews led me to raise the question of the sense to be given to 
"transformation," and a good many respondents addressed it explicitly even if I 
did not overtly pose it; in the end, every respondent offered remarks bearing on 
it in some way. 


These responses generally represented three basic approaches: 16 identified 
transformational politics with some _ substantively specific kind of 
transformation, 18 offered some theoretical or conceptual account of the term’s 
connotations, and 20 identified some kind of social circumstances bound up with 
transformation in the sense intended. As usual (and to some extent as 
inevitable, given the relative numbers), these approaches did not divide 
respondents into distinct groups, but cut across each other. Half the 
respondents adopted all three, and only four used just one; some tendency may 
appear, however, for those who took a substantive approach to rely only lightly 
on a theoretical one. 


The concern of the 16 who took a substantive approach seemed to be to 
distinguish the intended kind of transformation from others that might also be 
considered transformations, but in different directions. Seven respondents 
excluded from being truly transformational the kind of change advocated by 
liberalism, the "orthodox left," fascism, the armed "militias," or Speaker Gingrich, 
as well as mere reform, "regime shift," or "change" tout court. One, by contrast, 
argued that actions of such as Gingrich and radio commentator Rush Limbaugh 
might, in ways independent of their own intent, contribute to bringing about the 
transformational transformation. 


Conversely, nine respondents identified the intended transformation 
positively with some of the specific political goals identified earlier: ecology (6), 
feminism, ecofeminism, progressive goals, peace, or democracy. While all of 
these remarks are cogent enough in specifying the content of a transformational 
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politics, they do little to advance the explanation of why this content and no 
other should be identified as transformational. Finally, remarks by ten 
respondents identified goals only in a more general sense, arguing, for example, 
that change would count as transformation, or as the right kind of 
transformation, only if it was in a "good" direction, or if it reflected appropriate 
though unspecified values or goals. This approach in effect asserts only that 
truly transformational transformation is distinguished from other kinds on 
substantive grounds, while failing even to offer any aid in identifying those 
grounds. 


Remarks by eight of the 18 respondents who took conceptual approaches 
involve similar kinds of difficulty. Reflecting an approach to which some recent 
discourse in the OSTP has also tended to resort, they proposed to gloss 
transformation as change that is profound, fundamental, basic (2 each), major, 
broad, or long-range; one of them was willing to accept "change" itself as a 
synonym for transformation. These suggestions might serve well enough as 
general definitions of the term, but advance little toward identifying what 
specific kinds of change would count as transformation. In addition, this 
approach is in tension with the substantive one. If transformational politics is 
associated with a political position, then this proposed theoretical account would 
implicitly assert that that transformational program would inherently constitute 
profound or fundamental change. Such an assertion might be defensible, but 
only its actual defense, rather than its mere assertion, could make any real 
contribution to explaining the intended sense of "transformation." 


Fifteen of these same 18 respondents, however, described "transformation" 
in terms that, though various, better identify its specific character as a type of 
change. Five of these identified transformation as change characterized by 
metamorphosis, transfiguration, or restructuring; as "architectural" change; or 
as change in nature, structure, or form. As with "transformation" itself, root 
meanings or connotations of all these terms carry the implication specifically of 
change in form; that is, change in which alteration of the overall relations 
among elements of a whole alters the character of the whole. Similarly, four 
respondents described transformational change in terms of dialectical 
transcendence, which also may be taken as exemplifying change in form, in this 
case the form of the relations among the elements in tension. 


Five respondents spoke in terms that also connote some kind of change in 
form, but more specifically in relation to ideas or consciousness. They referred 
(again) to gestalt and paradigm shifts, insight, reframing and, in a sense 
borrowed from the religious, conversion. Illustrating how the implication of 
change in form or structure carries over in this context is one respondent’s 
description of their search for "metaphors and concepts that change not just our 
thoughts, but our ways we think about things." 


Irene Diamond, in this connection, defended the connotations of her term, 
"re-evolution," as specifying the kind of change intended more accurately than 
such alternatives as revolution, co-evolution, renewal, or even transformation. 
Finally, six other respondents offered fragmentary additional references to the 
comprehensive understanding of complex, multiply connected systems and to the 
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open-ended, unpredictable character of transformational change. These remarks 
might plausibly be related to this account of transformation by reading them in 
light of some implications of "chaos theoretical" approaches suggested in the 
previous section on transmodernism. Such an interpretation could assert that 
the outcomes of interactions taking place through multiple connections 
throughout a complex of elements may not be subject to prediction, and that it 
is therefore such processes that may characteristically account for 
transformational change of form. 


These approaches help; the terms they invoke at least identify concrete 
characteristics of change to look for, and they connect usefully with some of the 
approaches developed under the head of "transmodernist thinking." Although 
they do not, in themselves, settle what counts as a change in form, or whether 
a transformational political program would necessarily entail a change of form 
in politics and society, they at least give some idea of what kinds of observation 
and argument might bear on these questions. The other conceptual approach, 
previously criticized, might even be redeemed by taking some such accounts as 
these as specifying when change is to be considered "profound" or "fundamental." 


The central theme of the 20 respondents who described transformation in 
terms of social circumstances seemed to be that transformation involves change 
in both the personal sphere and the outer social and political world; 12 referred 
explicitly to such a connection. Seven of these 12 explicitly mentioned the social 
and political side of this connection, while all 12, plus three others, gave explicit 
attention to its personal, "internal," or spiritual side. All the respondents who 
address the social and political aspects in themselves discuss them in relation to 
the personal, but among those who address individuals in themselves, a few do 
not also discuss them in their social context. In this sense, accounts of politics 
in its transformational character apparently tend to give more emphasis to 
individuals than to political relations. 


Eleven of these 20 respondents approached these questions in a different 
way from these, speaking of political processes or phenomena per se rather than 
as relating individuals and institutions. In contrast to the overlaps among the 
previous three groups, only six of the respondents who made such remarks were 
also among the ten who described transformation as relating the individual and 
institutional. These observations suggest the possibility of conceiving a 
"community process" emphasis and a "personal-political" emphasis as variant 
approaches to these questions. 


The approach dealing explicitly with political processes in a community 
seemed likely to offer a particularly promising way to clarify the sense of 
"transformation" being proposed. Perhaps surprisingly, however, comments 
offered on this approach in the context of the meaning of "transformation" 
lacked specificity; more thorough consideration of these questions occurred 
instead in discussing political practice in itself. Five respondents described as 
transformational processes characterized by relations based on cooperation, 
rather than by competition based on instrumental interests. Other terms 
associated with transformation in this context included participation (2 
mentions), empowerment (2), mutual responsibility (2), and mutual support. 
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One respondent described change as arising in a community from "redemptive" 
organizations and from “community memory and the role of narrative." Five 
specifically associated transformation with ongoing processes rather than 
specific outcomes, one of them referring to “the praxis, process, and art of 
politics." 


Approaches directed explicitly to the relation among personal and social 
spheres, on the other hand, attracted more sustained and enlightening 
discussion. Six respondents held that personal and social change are 
intertwined, and that change must take place in multiple spheres to result in 
transformation. Otherwise, said one, drawing on chaos theory, the system tends 
to be drawn back to its "strange attractor" (Knight 1994), the recurrent patterns 
that hypercomplex systems often tend to return to. One presented a model 
identifying the relevant components as the _ ideological, institutional, 
interpersonal, and intrapersonal; others drew on Parsons for similar purposes, 
or included the economic, or used the term "cultural" for one component. One 
of the six emphasized that transformation requires changing more than values, 
but institutions as well, and the difficulty of doing both. One respondent stated 
specifically that in transformational politics it is institutions that are 
transformed, but two others stressed that the "outer" side of change includes 
more than action directed just at formal political institutions, and two 
respondents gave special attention to the "microtransformations" that take place 
in individual people’s lives. 


While some tend to talk of the components referred to by this kind of 
account as different "levels," or as concentric circles, the respondent who 
presented the four-component model contributed to a better nuanced 
understanding by insisting that they should be regarded simply as different 
spheres, overlapping, interpenetrating, and relating, but not nested or included 
in one another, nor more and less central than one another. This paper 
attempts to use language consistently with this observation. 


The specific significance of transformational change was especially 
illuminated by one respondent who emphasized that the possibility of 
transformation required understanding both institutions, on the one hand, and 
individuals’ preferences and even interests, on the other, not as givens, but as 
subject to change. Only one, however, developed in the interview anything like 
an account of concrete processes connecting these different spheres, posing as 
an explicit hypothesis that nonviolent direct action is able to change power 
relations effectively “because of the underlying transformative process." 


About four respondents seemed committed to the proposition that political 
change necessarily begins with change in consciousness or values, variously 
described as involving awareness, openness, insight, inner work, and intellectual 
conviction; one each stated explicitly that it was such insight or conviction that 
led to political action. Six specifically affirmed the centrality to transformation 
of the spiritual dimension of personal life, again, however, without offering in 
this context much elaboration of the nature of this connection. 
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At least three, by contrast, were willing to assert only that transformation 
had to include change at the personal level. As one put it, change in the inner 
and outer worlds are connected, and:"people change from reframing at a deep 
level." One explained a mechanism of this process in explicitly spiritual terms, 
describing meditation as transformational in “opening up something," enabling 
people to “distinguish feelings that are usually unconscious." Three additional 
respondents argued further that the relations among the spheres must be seen 
as running both ways rather than only one; that political changes work personal 
changes as well as vice versa. One of these held, in fact, that only 
transformational politics recognized this reciprocal relation. 


Three others treated change in attitudes, values, or “basic levels of 
understanding" (along with that in institutions) less as having a potential for 
social change, or for initiating such change, as being already swept up in 
ongoing processes of social change. This emphasis on transformation as 
something now in process in the world, to which people generally are 
responding, rather than only as something desired or attempted, is again one 
that appears in the interviews as a far more common element of 
transformational thinking than is apparent from the coverage offered in this 
paper. 


The account that emerges as implicit in these considerations asserts that 
political transformation involves not only changes concerning political 
institutions, but interacting changes affecting all components of the social 
system, including especially personal consciousness and interpersonal relations. 
This account, again, is useful, in that it concretely sheds a good deal of light on 
the substantive concerns of transformational politics. The question that 
remains unaddressed by this entire set of reflections, however, is how these 
kinds of political processes may be specifically associated with transformation 
in the sense explicitly appealed to, of metamorphic, restructuring change. 


As with some others already touched on, such a connection has so far only 
been asserted and not developed. In the interviews themselves, it often seems 
more nearly a presumption of an implicit transformational theory than an 
established or articulated proposition. How are the political processes identified 
as transformational, and the concept of transformative change in form, supposed 
to be related, and what arguments might support the assertion of that 
relationship? To address this question, the paper turns to a broader 
examination of respondents’ remarks on the nature of the political phenomena 
being identified as transformational. 
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TRANSFORMATION AND POLITICS 


Given the centrality of such processes to any plausible account of 
transformational politics, it was not surprising to find that every respondent 
offered remarks about them. In addition, although remarks on this subject in 
the interviews as a whole evinced a variety of focuses similar to those that 
appeared in specifying the intended sense of "transformation," almost everyone 
offered remarks with each focus. These can be distinguished as an emphasis on 
the political participant as a person, one on political practice, and one on politics 
as an interpersonal process. 


On the other hand, a significantly smaller number of respondents offered 
comments addressed to each focus that were extensive enough to contribute 
substantially to a transformational account of that area. At most 14 
respondents offered remarks contributive to a transformational account of the 
relation of the personal to the political. Although 22 offered remarks bearing 
on the nature of transformational political practice, perhaps only about ten 
contributed more than fragments. The comments of only about 12 showed any 
real involvement with a process focus. In addition, just half the respondents 
developed the relation of spiritual approaches to politics in any detail at all. 
These proportions of respondents actively addressing the nature of 
transformational! politics as politics are so small that they might even reinforce 
a case that the heart of transformational politics is the political program after 
all. 


As much or more overlap appears among these relatively small groups as 
did among larger groups considered earlier. Ten respondents appeared in at 
least three of these four groups just named, 12 in one or none. These numbers 
cannot be taken entirely literally, especially because about five respondents who 
fail to show up among the ten laying emphasis on these areas nevertheless seem 
clearly engaged with these questions of when politics is transformational. 
Nevertheless, this pattern suggests a clearer than usual divergence between 
respondents whose approach to transformational politics saliently engages these 
questions and those largely disinclined from them. Still, the observed pattern 
also continues to offer some support for the general view suggested earlier that 
transformationalists are not divided into strict subgroups, but rather are related 
in a loose network by adherence to varying combinations of a cluster of 
elements. 


Our Politics, Ourselves 


As with many other points already discussed, there is some doubt among 
respondents about the usefulness of basing a transformational approach to 
politics on the personal, consciousness, or psychology. One respondent confessed 
themself unclear on the connection, and one regarded it as unproven. About 
three, also, agreed that "a psychological approach can degenerate" into being 
apolitical, for example by leading to an emphasis on "lifestyle" rather than 
action, or to making what should properly be "private troubles" into political 
issues. But these same three agreed as well in considering the idea that "politics 
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has to do with people" a hallmark of the transformational approach, as opposed 
to “traditional political thinking" which "deals only with the outside" of people; 
one other contrasted the latter position as characteristic especially of the 
traditional left. 


Two of the respondents most committed to promoting a transformational 
political program seemed to regard the connection of the personal to the political 
as largely a matter of the substance of political attitudes. Their implicit model 
seemed to be that when people are convinced of new ways of thinking and 
behaving, they apply their changed ideas to their actions, which brings about, 
or even amounts to, social and political change; as a result, the work of 
transformational politics is that of convincing people of the pertinent new ideas. 
This model seems to reflect essentially modernist concepts of political change as 
stemming from education. 


Of the remaining respondents who offered any extended reflections on 
politics and the personal, roughly another four did so principally in context of 
the relation of the personal and the political to their own professional lives. 
This aspect of these questions clearly has great bearing on the question of 
transformational politics as political science, as well as on the question of the 
general meaning of transformational politics, and this illuminating material 
deserves further consideration. These connections, however, cannot be pursued 
here. 


Among the remaining ten who took up this question, the remarks of each 
touched on only a few of the ideas that might be components of a developed 


transformational account of personal and political change. The interpretation 
imputed below accordingly amounts, to a greater degree than usual, to a 
running attempt to integrate these diverse fragments into a single reading (and 
it is especially worth keeping in mind that quoted phrases in fact generally 
represent paraphrases intended to preserve key concepts and relations among 
them). 


Respondents in this group seemed to accept that, as one put it, 
"transformation requires change at the level of consciousness." As another 
explained, change must "almost by definition" have its roots in the individual, 
because of the “relation of the individual psyche to its manifestation in 
behavior." However, they did not identify the personal changes that could be 
called transformational only with the substance of political attitudes. Several 
agreed that, as a third of them put it, transformational politics "challenges 
socially shared interpretations of reality," and therefore involves the ability to 
look critically at received notions or established formulations, “clearing the mind 
of nonsense" and “transcending sterile conceptual" ideas. Yet as the respondent 
quoted second in this group pointed out, the change in consciousness that can 
be transformational must also involve self-understanding, because “you can’t see 
differently until you see how you see." 


A fourth respondent applied here the transmodernist principle that it is 
impossible to study something without changing it to suggest how self- 
understanding must entail change in the self, and consequently that personal 
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and social transformation not only require a “new consciousness," but begin with 
"inner work." A fifth elaborated that looking at oneself at the level "where our 
patterns are formed" of "how we see things and connect and participate in them" 
reveals new connections, patterns, and possibilities; these in turn enable one to 
look at things from new perspectives, changing one’s idea of reality. The third 
respondent quoted concluded that transformation necessarily also involves self- 
transformation; the kind of change in consciousness that can be called 
transformation involves what another identified as "personal growth." 


The first respondent cited in this group introduced a crucial extension of 
this line of thinking by pointing out that the described kind of “change in 
consciousness comes from experience;" the second held "personal encounters" the 
key form of experience in this sense. Love, notably, but other experiences of 
encounter with others, as well, "transform you by giving you an identity beyond 
your own ego," impelling one to "take new considerations into account, seeing 
the other as an equal." They thus become a way of "distinguishing your existing 
beliefs from your ego," enabling the self-knowledge that in turn makes possible 
the "reframing at a deep level," as the fifth cited respondent called it, that is 
bound up with transformation. This second respondent initially held politics an 
unlikely arena for such experiences, but later suggested that democratic political 
relations might also be transformational in these terms, because of their 
grounding in an equality of recognition. 


Other respondents offered a variety of examples of encounters with 
experience enabling this kind of change in consciousness. The first cited, laying 
particular emphasis on the importance in this context of “embodied experience," 
vividly described the effects on the development of ecological attitudes of 
participants’ ongoing engagement in an annual outdoor historic re-enactment 
festival of some weeks’ duration that would infallibly give away my source if I 
described it any more specifically. This respondent did not exclude the same 
kind of effect from classroom experience, however, instancing a media studies 
class, in which students were able to explore how media presentations shaped 
their own attitudes, as showing how “freshness comes from describing something 
as it is." In a quite parallel way, the second respondent described having their 
students “write about their transformational experiences," holding that "writing 
from experience, from reality you saw, gives energy and vitality." A seventh 
described transformed relations among members of a class arising simply from 
being given the opportunity to learn one another’s names and being given 
common tasks and asked to identify common resources. An eighth respondent 
offered examples of success in mediating insights into the political process to 
students with whom they were involved in environmental and other political 
action work. 


In this connection, however, a second extension of this line of thinking 
emerges as crucial, namely that transformation involves change not only in 
consciousness, but, as the second respondent put it, "transformation comes from 
insight that changes action." As a ninth respondent pointed out, part of this 
connection is simply that “figuring out how to change is related to figuring out 
what’s going on." The seventh described how changes that people arrived at in 
their ideas about themselves enhanced their self-confidence as political actors. 
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Similarly, the fifth argued that by "developing their consciousness" in the way 
described, people become able to deal more effectively with violence and other 
social dysfunctions. The ninth described the transformational effects of their 
own early political experience in changing their previous attitude of being a 
"bystander" to one of "taking responsibility." 


The most sensitively detailed example of how a transformational response 
to experience can transform action was the account of "microtransformations" 
offered by this last mentioned respondent. Microtransformations, on this 
account, involve people both having perceptions from experience and receiving 
information through media; integrating them, but also modifying them, through 
reflection, both internal and in conversation; and trying out resulting new ways 
of responding to experience and relating to others through "“microexperiments 
and micronegotiations" in immediate personal environments, such as with family 
and friends. The respondent, as did the third quoted, held such processes a key 
means of much social change. The tenth stressed how hard such 
microtransformations may be for the observer to discern, and that people can 
even engage in them without consciously being aware of their potential role in 
larger processes of social transformation. 


The fourth cited respondent drew together these implicit connections 
among experience, change in consciousness, and action by way of the example 
that "you can’t change people into participatory democrats until they see newly." 
Such an account as this, they concluded, therefore represents "the sense in 
which the personal is political." In another formulation of the second quoted 
respondent, such an account also illustrates how “the unification of theory and 
practice is existential, not conceptual but experiential." 


Several respondents made assertions to the effect that the "common ground" 
of transformational politics involved some such "integration" of the "personal 
and the political," or of transformation in "individuals, small groups, and large 
systems." Yet no such concern appeared so widely held that it emerged as a 
component of the definition of transformational politics, and the account just 
presented emerged only by piecing together diverse remarks from a limited set 
of respondents. Nevertheless, it would seem that if this sense of what 
transformational politics is about is to be given any greater substance, such 
substance would have to be sought in and developed from ideas of the kind this 
group of respondents was advancing. 


Transformational Political Practice 


The account presented in the last section of relations between the personal 
and the political represented hardly more than a plurality view, and one that 
had to be imputed from hints and fragments at that. Such as it is, however, 
that account does imply a clear sense in which the kind of relations it describes 
might be seen as transformational. By contrast, comments identifying specified 
forms of political practice as transformational are a good deal more widespread 
and explicit, but include less material that helps illuminate why such relations 
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are to be characterized as transformational; many presume, rather than explain, 
the value of the practices they identify. 


Among this group of respondents, there seems substantial implicit 
agreement about what transformational political practice might include; it is 
roughly, of course, what would be implied by the critique of domination. Again, 
however, these respondents appear to share no uniform or standard way of 
talking about such practice; their comments manifest a good deal of diversity in 
the terms and concepts favored to describe it. Concepts invoked by the 22 
respondents who touched on this area include community (mentioned by 7), 
empowerment (6), cooperation (6), participation (5), egalitarianism (4), 
democracy (3), support (3), consensus (2), and action (2); often, of course, 
respondents use some of these terms to elucidate others. Only two respondents 
invoked any general account of the sense with which the term "politics" itself 
might be used in this context, but their comments seemed both compatible and 
adequate to locate the phenomena in question. The more developed of these, 
citing Aristotle, held that “everything social is related to politics, but only what 
we do together and how we decide to do it is politics." 


Respondents appeared to use the term "community" specifically to connote 
the form of relations among people that was held to render politics 
transformational. The most illuminating account was offered by one respondent 
who discussed community as embodying a "lifeworld politics" of face to face 
relationships through which members share "practical responsibility" for what, 
thereby, become their common affairs. Others elaborated this picture by laying 
stress on the inclusion of all members, “rather than a dominant class," in the 
formulation of a "concept of the common good" and in the consideration of 
proposals about those common affairs. 


Respondents’ use of the concept of empowerment tended to incorporate the 
same implication of egalitarian power relations. At least three respondents 
associated empowerment with the concept of "power with," as contrasted with 
"power over.” One in particular identified empowerment as among new "ways 
of looking at community" that involved "participation" and an understanding of 
"relationships as a web or network" rather than a hierarchy. It might be 
worthwhile for transformational! politics to develop this connotation further as 
explicitly contesting the conventional presumption, identified earlier using the 
work of Dye, that tends to presume exercise by an elite constitutive for the 
meaning of power. 


The most light on this concept was shed by a respondent who described 
politics as transformational when “people feel inwardly empowered to make 
correct decisions." This account is useful in distinguishing a transformational 
understanding of "empowerment" from a frequent potential implication of its 
current "buzzword" use that having power is a matter of thinking one does. 
Instead of mystifying power by identifying its possession with an attitude 
toward it, this transformational account explicitly identifies "empowerment" as 
a form of consciousness enabling the effective exercise of power. In this way it 
clarifies another respondent’s description of it as "power from within." Further 
developing the connection of this concept to that of community, the first 
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respondent held that when people lose this sense of empowerment, and rely 
instead on “doctrine or ideology" to determine decisions, the community loses the 
ability to regulate itself. 


Several respondents addressed relations amongempowerment, participation, 
and leadership. A couple emphasized that politics is a matter of action, 
therefore involving direct experience and of interaction with others. Another 
held that from the experience of a transformational politics we “learn what it 
means to be citizens, what participation can mean." One pursued this theme by 
identifying transformational leadership as that facilitates participation, which 
they held in turn to enhance empowerment, in contrast to leadership that, by 
assuming a position of authority, engenders passivity and resistance in response. 
Another developed similar ideas of the basis of Burns’ concept that transforming 
leadership involves transforming followers into leaders as well. They also noted 
the interactive character of Burns’ theory that leadership has transforming 
power when informed by moral dimension and purpose, in that followers also 
promote the moral development of the leader. 


Cooperation, and related terms, seemed used chiefly as implicit antonyms 
of relations characterized by competition and self-interest, which, in turn, as 
elsewhere in the interviews, tended to be implicitly identified with each other. 
One respondent contrasted cooperation, as entailing tolerance and opportunity 
for numerical minorities, with competition and the monopoly of power. Another 
described cooperation in terms of community service and the relation of rights 
and responsibilities, though also holding (as another also agreed) that the sense 
of "community" meant by transformational politics is distinct from that of the 
contemporary communitarian movement. A third described democracy as a 
system in which individual citizens “transcend their self interests" by 
"understanding each other as equal." At least four implicitly identified 
democracy in terms of relations of support, nurturing, and partnership, often 
associating these with feminist approaches; another referred to "participatory, 
nonadversarial processes." 


The relation of these views of cooperation to transformational concepts of 
community appeared to involve a gap bridged largely by assumption. Most 
remarks addressing this point tended implicitly to presume that interactions 
among empowered participants in community would necessarily yield such 
results of harmonious collaboration and mutual responsibility. If they 
distinguished the aspects of community and cooperation at all, most offered no 
more than intimations of the mechanisms through which they might be 
connected. One respondent held that transformation, in the sense of "acting 
together, and recognizing connections, rather than competing for resources," 
"makes politics meaningful." Another said that communities “act out of healing, 
revisioning, and restoring the past and future;" a third described cooperative 
interaction as tending to create "synergy," thereby being “creative” and "a 
catalyst for change." Correspondingly, one respondent explicitly associated 
“power over" with a politics in which the common good is defined by the 
"interplay of individual interests." 
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Only a few respondents offered any more specific indications of these 
relations. One associated consensus decision making, specifically, with a sense 
of mutual responsibility and sensitivity to each other’s interests. Another held 
that personal growth and the good of society may harmonize because the self- 
understanding that arises from the experience of personal encounter enables 
people to pursue individual interests without being individualistic. A third 
argued that egalitarian power relations generate greater participation and 
involvement, which in turn fosters better understanding of common interests 
and a “more caring consciousness," and therefore yields collaborative rather than 
competitive relations. 


One other, finally, proposed to push the chain of causation a further step 
back by suggesting nonviolent direct action as a means through which 
egalitarian power relations tend to arise. This connection suggests the implicit 
sense of another respondent’s remark that transformational political 
communities “hold together by the power of nonviolent action," and of the 
invocation by a third of Gandhi’s as "a prototype strategy for a livable world 
community for the 21st century." 


At least a few respondents explicitly or implicitly concurred that such an 
account, based on community, empowerment, participation and cooperation, 
represents a transformational view of political relations. Yet the unexplicated 
connections this account asserts seem to rely for their articulation on something 
like the account of the personal roots of a transformational politics inferred in 
the previous section. The present emphasis on the importance of face to face 
relations for participation in community, for example, echoes the earlier 
proposition that transformation springs from engagement with experience. 
Similarly, the presumption that relations of mutual concern and responsibility 
among members of a community grow out of the understanding that arises in 
each through processes of engaged experience recalls the proposition, discerned 
in the preceding section, that transformation in practice entails transformation 
in consciousness as well. The implicit reliance of this account of 
transformational practice on the inferred account of the connection of the 
personal and political could be viewed as further evidence of the centrality of the 
latter to a transformational view of politics. 


Theory of Practice and its Discontents 


Even appeal to an account, hardly acknowledged in itself, of the connection 
of the personal and the political, seems to leave the connection between 
empowered participation in community and cooperative relations of mutual 
respect and support remains presumed as much as established, These 
difficulties appear to be associated with uncertainty about the theoretical intent 
of this account of transformational practice. In one sense, the relations of 
empowered individuals in community seemed to be descriptively asserted as 
tending inherently to transform themselves into more cooperative forms. On 
the other hand, this account appears as ethically opposed to the classical liberal 
account, which, at least in one early-pluralist variant, specifically asserts an 
opposite relationship, in which citizens competitively pursue their individual 
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interests through politics exactly on the basis of being related by an equality of 
power and of potential participation. 


This ambivalence between interpreting this proposition as descriptive and 
as evaluative is inadmissible, not on the grounds of any imperative segregation 
of facts and values, but to the extent that the connection is made by 
unacknowledged conflation rather than by any explicable argumentation. Ifthe 
transformational vision of political practice is being held up only as a political 
program, an alternative ethically preferable to the canonical liberal model, the 
connection of participation to cooperation would need to be asserted only in 
ethical terms: political practice would be transformed when it displayed all 
these desired features. On the other hand, contesting the liberal model in this 
way on ethical grounds would not suffice to refute it as a description. 


The account of transformational practice imputed to transformational 
politics in the previous section also seems to involve a number of other 
ambiguities that may be similar in kind. For example, use in this context of 
concepts like leadership, power and authority, on one hand, and followership, 
participation and action, on the other, leaves ambiguous in what sense the 
asymmetrical relations they imply are supposed to be compatible with a 
transformational politics, or, if supposed incompatible, then in what sense such 
terms are being used. In a similar way, this account as presented does not 
articulate to what extent, and by what means, a group’s consensus on a common 
purpose or the common good, and its processes of determining and revising it, 
can accommodate within the framework of community cooperation a diversity 
of interests, purposes, or views. 


There seems reason to think that such opacities and ambivalences may 
appear because those accounts of transformational politics are implicitly 
intended, at bottom, neither as purely descriptive theories, nor yet solely as 
standards of ethical evaluation, but rather as what might be called a theory of 
practice. By "theory of practice" I mean to imply not specifically theory in 
practice, drawn from practice, united with practice, nor (in the Dunayevskaya 
formulation) as a form of practice, but intended as a guide to action. The mode 
of judgment implicit in these approaches seems oriented neither toward 
description nor evaluation but toward action (on modes of judgment see Morris, 
1946; Beth, 1976: 131-159). These accounts address not chiefly what states of 
affairs should be preferred in themselves, but how to bring them about; not 
chiefly what conditions may in themselves be associated with those states of 
affairs, but how to use those conditions effectively as means for achieving those 
ends, and the skills and resources that might contribute to doing so. In short, 
they appear interested in the relations they describe among consciousness, 
experience, and practice chiefly neither as a condition that should be sought as 
desirable in itself, nor as phenomena that could in themselves be observed to 
obtain, but as practice that could be realized as achievement. 


If so, then the reason these accounts keep appearing to invoke implicitly 
evaluative propositions would be that such propositions are requisite to any 
argumentation about what to try to do; similarly, the reason these accounts 
keep appearing implicitly to involve both evaluative and descriptive propositions 
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in the same framework would be that such connections are requisite to any 
argumentation about how to do it. How to do things well is a question any 
answer to which necessarily invites both evaluative and descriptive 
interpretation. While such connections between description, evaluation, and 
prescription appear potentially appropriate and defensible from the point of view 
of argumentation about action, they are likely to stir criticism in an academic 
context as deviating from accepted norms of descriptive theory. The further 
elucidation of transformational approaches might therefore benefit from the 
explicit articulation of these various theoretical moments and the legitimacy of 
the relations among them. 


A few comments in the interviews explicitly manifest some such orientation 
to action, to how to do things well, and to practice as something achieved and 
achievable. One respondent, for example, explicitly addressed the “authenticity 
and integrity and skill" that they held effective action on political environments 
to require. Another spoke of the value of monitoring one’s practice, reflecting 
on it, and building from it a theory that can improve practice. Though usually 
more implicitly, such concerns with the effectiveness of action and the capacity 
to engage in it pervade the accounts offered so far in this part. For example, 
even though self-development was held an inherent consequence of self- 
understanding, it was also ascribed to the fruits of "inner work." Capacities to 
recognize the interests of others, to form connections with them, to respond to 
them with insight and support, and to deal effectively with social dysfunctions, 
were implicitly seen as depending on the development of the participant’s 
consciousness. A spirit of empowerment was also considered important in 
mediating the transition from attitude to action. In turn, both empowerment 


and the development of participants’ ethical values were viewed as fostered by 
facilitative styles of leadership. 


Transformation and Process 


If transformational politics is indeed implicitly inclined to address its 
subject from the perspective of a theory of practice, it might be expected that 
exponents of such ideas might address them by invoke approaches that attend 
to questions of group process, for such approaches bear on questions of the ways 
in which things are done and what kinds of actions promise to be effective. A 
leading exponent of such an approach, for example, argued that transformation 
is "a different way of thinking about political processes, [focusing on] what 
people do politically, individual action and relationships, interaction." Some 
interviews tend to bear out such a view; 12 respondents approached 
transformational political practice through concepts drawn from the study of 
communication, group dynamics, and related fields. To the extent that 
transformational politics appears able to offer an explicit account of effective 
practice, and of the skills and resources that support such action, it does so by 
appealing to these ideas of process. 


About nine respondents emphasized the importancé to transformational 
political practice of dialogue, discourse, or communication. One of these held 
only that "discourse" is needed to coordinate purposes and priorities. Most of 
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the remaining comments, however, seem to bear directly on the asserted 
connection between engagement with and responsiveness toward fellow members 
of a community. One respondent emphasized how the mutual understanding 
and support required for cooperation requires listening; another more explicitly 
described "paying attention to what the other is saying, and looking for mutual 
solutions," as inherently a "transforming process." In this sense, a third 
concluded, transformational! politics is "founded more in listening and finding 
common ground than in content." This line of thinking was further elaborated 
by a respondent who observed that "discourse exists" not as an alternative to, 
but “in the context of, struggle, especially nonviolent struggle." Again alluding 
to Gandhi, they posed the task of transformational practice as “instantiating 
discourse rather than trying to overcome through power." 


A possible illustration of these principles was provided by a respondent who 
described a recently salient public issue controversy as "a somewhat successful 
deliberative process" whose difficulties arose because "people developed reasons 
not to listen." (Another added, notably, that more such listening is needed 
within academic transformational politics as well.) More broadly, another 
respondent insisted on the "dialogical" character of transformation, noting that 
insight could come through conversation, as well as in such forms such as 
reflection or even writing and reading. Emphasizing the reflexive character of 
such dialogue, still another endorsed Fox’s proposition that in order to achieve 
transformation, “one training we need in our politics is conversation about our 
politics." 


Roughly eleven respondents seek to draw understanding pertinent to a 
transformational view of political practice more broadly from contemporary work 
on social interaction processes, particularly from such areas as group processes 
and group dynamics. One of these spoke specifically of methods of conflict 
management, developed originally through work on labor-management relations 
and international conflict, are being reconceptualized and drawn into political 
science. Another accordingly described "interaction theory and the idea of 
politics as process" as the "cutting edge of political thought." Not only is such 
a focus in a transformational perspective exemplified in Schwerin’s Mediation 
Citizen Empowerment, and Transformational Politics (1995), but at least nine 
of the respondents in this group are or have been professionally involved with 
forms of practice related to group dynamics, specifically conflict resolution, 
mediation, and other approaches to the study of conflict. 


These respondents appear to value group dynamics and related approaches 
for their potential to offer knowledge and skills that participants would need to 
carry out transformational political practices effectively, or to foster their 
emergence in the first place; in other words, for their potential to contribute to 
the development of a theory of practice. One, for example, pointed to difficulties 
experienced in recent years by national green organizations as illustrative of 
difficulties that flow from inadequate tools of, or attention to, group process. 
Another urged that “we can operate in better ways, but we need vision, method, 
and better ways of relating." 
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Not even drawing together elements from throughout the interviews, much 
less the remarks of any individual respondent, yielded any comprehensive sense 
of a theory of practice that might be derived from group dynamics approaches. 
In this case, the sketchiness of responses appears to arise not so much from any 
unarticulated character of respondents’ own views as on the still very much 
nascent character of the fields in question as disciplines or lines of inquiry. The 
respondents in question presumably value these fields as much for the kinds of 
concern they help address as for any established or comprehensive body of 
findings. From the remarks of respondents on this area, nevertheless, it is 
possible at least to develop a sketch of those kinds of concern. 


One respondent identified as a principle of group dynamics the assumption 
that "in conflict, there is truth on all sides." On this basis, as another 
respondent noted, it is possible to conceive of “win/win solutions," as alternatives 
both to compromise and to adversarial outcomes, including capitulation. 
Another respondent then went on to contend that constructive solutions, in this 
sense, emerge from constructive processes, whereas destructive processes yield 
destructive solutions. AS they noted, this principle provides a sense in which 
process and outcomes interdepend, formulated in Morton Deutsch’s “crude law 
of conflict resolution" that "the means contain the ends." It is on such grounds 
as these, one respondent concluded, that "cooperative collegial" forms of action 
are to be preferred. 


As examples of effective or constructive group processes in this sense, one 
respondent noted the effects from formal group leadership having skills to carry 
out their roles by “enabling, facilitating, authorizing, and articulating;" another 


those that consensus decision making has on the "character of political 
institutions." A third emphasized the inappropriateness of determining group 
goals (or, it seemed, of offering assessments of what they might implicitly be, or 
proposals about what they ought to be) other than in the arena of the collective 
processes of the group itself. 


Some respondents also focused on the personal side of group processes by 
drawing in the principle that people need support in order to participate 
effectively in such processes. Such support was described in terms both of 
process and of outcomes, as including participants’ taking responsibility 
reciprocally both for each other’s state of emotions and energies in the course 
of the process, and for “helping each other do what they want." Another 
respondent illustrated the pertinence of this principle to the effectiveness of the 
process by noting that it is providing the opportunity to let people tell their own 
stories that enables facilitated mediation to help participants arrive at amicable 
solutions of disputes. A couple of respondents also adduced the OSTP’s evening 
support groups at APSA annual meetings in this context. Yet another took a 
further step toward relating the personal to political practice by proposing the 
integration of meditation into policy making as a tool for generating insight. 


Although group dynamics approaches may represent the most pertinent 
contemporary approach to these questions, they themselves still lack a 
comprehensive or established account of the relations they address; within their 
scope, many questions appear to remain unresolved or even unaddressed. In 
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particular, the focus on conflict resolution appears to have drawn attention 
away from situations that do not involve either conflict between relatively fixed 
sides or its harmonious transcendence. Many political situations, however, are 
characterized by preferences formed to no such extent and mobilized in no such 
way. One prospective task of the transformational study of politics might be to 
address such situations as a more general case than either conflict, 
harmonization, or hierarchy. Nevertheless, the concerns that transformaticnal 
politics would have to address in this area would still be of the kinds that 
characterize existing approaches to group process, and in that sense, the process 
focus would seem an integral component of transformational politics thinking. 


On the other hand, such an approach, like others discussed in this part of 
the paper, could in no sense now be identified specifically as that of 
transformational politics, because no such approach met anything like general 
acceptance among respondents. Indeed, respondents not explicitly supportive 
of such approaches tended to be indifferent or even explicitly unsympathetic. 
Specifically, one respondent rather surprisingly described some of those pursuing 
such concerns as "interested in avoiding conflict," rather than in engaging in it 
more effectively to achieve their goals. Another rejected a process focus on 
instrumental grounds, arguing that "one-on-one counselling" could not bring 
about needed changes in the world, because "the opposing forces are too large 
and moving too fast." A few respondents also expressed themselves disaffected 
specifically from the OSTP’s support groups. 


Some of these comments may reflect a difficulty that a process approach to 
political practice may generally face, that in this culture at least, any focus on 
interaction or interpersonal processes seems to invite quite general uneasiness 
and resistance. The almost universally conventional distaste for "having to go 
to another meeting” is a sound daily example. The stated grounds of this 
resistance is typically that approaches that attend to process tend to sacrifice 
successful task accomplishment to an inappropriate absorption with personal 
feelings and interpersonal harmony; such objection takes the well-recognized 
distinction between task action and interaction (Verba 1961; Homans 1950) as 
an antagonistic, or zero-sum, conflict. Similar skepticism often surrounds any 
attempt to address overtly internal, psychological, personal or interpersonal 
issues. Issues related to group process, in other words, are typically responded 
to as if the self-reflection and self-revelation they demand are of a kind too 
intimate to be appropriate in any public context. Consideration should be given 
to this cultural resistance as a potential obstacle to any serious reception of this 
component of transformational ideas. 


Spiritual Practice 


Difficulties on similar grounds would appear to face the component of 
transformational thinking that addresses spiritual questions. Although about 
14 respondents avowed some kind of spiritual position, even some of them 
acknowledged that some within transformational politics are “put off by it or 
uncomfortable" about it, “sensitive and vulnerable," about it, or even "hostile" to 
it. And indeed, a slightly overlapping group of at least eight expressed 
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uneasiness about these concerns; one, for example, acknowledged doubt about 
how the spiritual "fits together" with transformational politics. Even among 
respondents sympathetic to these concerns, there appears no consensus about 
their pertinence to transformation, or even about the intended sense of 
“spiritual.” 


About five understood the spiritual, in a sense often avowedly indefinite, 
essentially as involving a concern for aspects of life beyond the material. 
Several associated rejection of purely material concerns with an understanding 
for the sacred character of nature. One of these alluded to emerging 
“ecotheological" approaches; another contrasted "corporate secularization" as 
“despiritualizing" life. Such approaches at least connect spiritual issues to the 
ecological moment so central to transformational thinking, but it could be 
illuminating to explore what implicit chain of ideas results in taking nature as 
an opposite to the material, a position sufficiently astonishing from the point 
of view of the classical concept of nature as physis. 


About seven took the spiritual primarily as a synonym for the religious. 
Among these, a few who avowed no religious position of their own tended to see 
religion as opposed to transformation on the grounds of historic complicity with 
oppression by religion in its institutional aspect, or by "the church." Among 
those who themselves avowed a faith, by contrast, some tended to identify 
spiritual issues with questions of an afterlife, judgment, and ethics. Some also 
spoke of the spiritual as related to transformational politics by being “what 
inspires and motivates," and what “gives meaning or purpose to life," where 


meaning and purpose were apparently implicitly understood at least in part in 
terms of sensitivity to, feeling for, and caring relations with, others. Finally, 
one respondent referred to spiritual ritual as "designed to transform" the 
participant, though without explicitly specifying how. 


It is worth note that at least five respondents in my group appeared to have 
some association with the Society of Friends. Though I would condemn as 
misconceived any reading of ominous implication into this observation 
("Transformational Politics Exposed as Quaker Conspiracy!"), I find myself 
unable by any argument about sample bias to dismiss this observation as 
coincidence. The recurrence in transformational thinking of themes of 
nonviolence, egalitarianism, and active responsibility in human relations, as well 
as the view of the spiritual as bearing immediately on human affairs, mirror 
historic concerns of Friends. Nor would it be the first time this leaven has 
become manifest at need in the American dough. 


A third group of 15 respondents addressed the spiritual chiefly in terms of 
non-traditional or alternative forms and practices. About eight avowed a 
spiritual position of this kind, often one grounded in non-European teachings 
and in practices like those of meditation, specifically citing Zen and other 
Buddhist practices as well as more contemporary schools like Arica. As many 
as 11, however, including some of those also avowing such a position, expressed 
skepticism about some of these approaches, including in some cases their more 
psychologically oriented versions. Some of the more popularized "New Age" 
forms of alternative spirituality, in particular, were regarded as susceptible to 
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“magical, hundredth-monkey thinking" and other “flip,” "flaky," or oversimple 
approaches to hard questions. The size of these groups suggest these the forms 
in which the bearing of the spiritual on transformational politics becomes most 
acutely at issue; this also seems the sense most closely related to that recently 
developed by McLaughlin and Davidson in Spiritual Politics: Changing the 
World from the Inside Out (1994). 


One respondent suggested the connection being asserted between 
spirituality, in this sense, and transformation by identifying 


the core of spirituality [as] a sense of unity among all 
creation, a sense of connection between oneself and the other 

. in some large sense [an] effort to access ... the reality of 
our unity ... in the face of vast disunity everywhere, 
including internally, ... in .. some large sense of our 
connections together. 

.. Transformational politics and spirituality both have the 
same basic assumption explicit in our search for a more just and 
equitable political system ... as in our search for a more just and 
equitable human relation to the larger cosmos, ... based on a belief 
in a larger unified reality that we can access ... transcending 
duality. 


The sense in which they held the “larger reality" to be "unified" appeared to be 
that access to it was accomplished through understanding phenomena that 
appear superficially opposed as being nevertheless connected, and bringing them 


into relationship. As did several others, this respondent saw as a central form 
of this spiritual connection that of "self and other;" one spoke of spirituality as 
manifested in "deep I-Thou connections among people." another invoked 
feminist spirituality as redefining politics to transcend the duality of public and 
private. A third, who took "New Age" ideas to be "the spiritual side of 
transformational politics," spoke of the importance for transformational politics 
of its “lesson of mutual responsibility." Another identified spirituality in this 
sense with a "holistic perspective," pointing out that "humans are both ensouled 
and embodied beings." 


The respondent first quoted here, with several others, contrasted this 
relational approach with the striving of “traditional spirituality" for "purity" or, 
in the words of another respondent based strongly in religious faith, 
otherworldly “access to a pure essence." At least two others also spoke of this 
transformational spirituality as attempting to transcend the duality between 
secular and spiritual. The same religiously grounded respondent went on to 
view the value of spirituality explicitly as lying in its being a guide to practice 
in daily life. Most respondents engaged with this approach appeared to concur 
in holding practice the key element of spirituality that connected it to 
transformation. One referred specifically to “spiritual means of transformation;" 
another, citing Needleman’s view that practice, not belief, is the heart of every 
religion, stated simply that "practice is transformational." 
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Elaborating this emphasis, the same respondent instanced how meditation 
enables the opening up of usually unconscious feelings; another similarly 
described how their spiritual practice opened up their "vision and intuition;" and 
the respondent quoted first in this group declared, "to my surprise, an integrated 
set of metaphysical assumptions enormously strengthens my commitment to 
transformation." Another explained that "trying to do politics in a way 
supportive of growth and self-actualization" required a spiritual practice in order 
to face the world, to overcome temptation to despair, and "to be really present 
and stay focused." 


A few respondents approached similar concerns from a more explicitly 
psychological perspective. The respondent who advocated such approaches most 
broadly argued that psychology is important to the understanding of 
transformation for its attention to the links between personality, 
psychopathology, and political and behavior, instancing the key role those links 
play in theory both of social movements and of conflict resolution. Another 
noted the bearing on the understanding of group dynamics of such approaches 
as psychodynamics, Gestalt therapy, psychomotor and Rolf; others mentioned 
psychosynthesis, the "human potential" movement, feminist psychology, and 
transpersonal psychology. Most commonly cited in this context, however, was 
humanistic psychology, which several respondents regarded as "related to" 
transformation, or as “in the roots of" or even "the obvious core" of 
transformational politics. 


Others who commented in this area dealt chiefly with specific connections 
between the psychic and interpersonal spheres. One noted that "how we view 
ourselves carries over into our life in community." Another described the 
potential role of psychotherapy in enabling people to achieve greater psychic 
integration by enabling the release of emotions and release from "internalized 
oppressive messages." Another pointed out that from changed understanding of 
means of action, people may also change their preferences, just as from 
exploring their volitions, they may change even their interests. One, finally, 
alluded more directly to the connection of these and spiritual concerns by 
describing as a spiritual issue the "psychic transformation from screwy to 
functional to self-consciousness to higher consciousness." 


Among respondents favorable to these approaches, one grounded in the 
psychological remained skeptical about the spiritual even though recognizing in 
them a different vocabulary addressing the same concerns. Conversely, another 
respondent rejected at least some psychological approaches in favor of a religious 
spiritual one, on grounds of the absorption of the former in "whatever makes 
you feel good." Much other observable discontent with either kind of approach 
in transformational politics may represent a form of the discomfort with the 
personal alluded to in the previous section. As already noted, several 
respondents expressed a lack of attraction to the "support groups" carried on by 
the Section at APSA meetings. A couple of respondents who regarded 
engagement in transformational politics as strongly supported by spiritual 
practice attempted explicit responses to such discomforts. One pointed out that 
the relation between the spiritual and the political is pursued in a wide variety 
of ways, and asserted the importance for each side of the relation of avoiding 
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absorption in the other. The other affirmed that engagement with a spiritual 
position, in this sense, was no requisite for commitment to a transformational 
political paradigm. 


EVERYTHING WILL CHANGE SOME 
Synthesis: Transformation as Mindfulness 


Despite the assertions by some respondents, noted above, about the 
centrality of humanistic psychology, a spiritual or even psychological component 
appears integral to the understanding of transformational politics only for a 
relatively few respondents, and is not thoroughly explicated even by them. 
Nevertheless, the pertinence of spiritual concerns to transformational politics 
may be explicated in a way that reveals potentially illuminating connections 
among many of the considerations so far developed. Such an explication is not 
one that might reasonably be derived as an interpretation, or even as an 
inference, from what appears as explicit, or even as implicit, in the interviews. 
It certainly could not be considered a position taken even implicitly by even 
some identifiable variety of transformational politics. I present it instead as 
offering some further considerations, or more explicated formulations, for the 
possible fruitful development of that thinking. I hold that further consideration 
of these ideas may productively illuminate the sense "transformational politics" 
has even for the probable majority who neither draw explicitly on spiritual 
themes, nor even acknowledge the pertinence thereof, in their approach to the 
subject. 


The chief apparent intent of the account of the ideas explored in the last 
section was to identify as spiritual that practice through which the individual 
becomes engaged with experience. This engagement was in turn conceived, in 
the earlier imputed account of the role of personal awareness and personal 
development in transformational politics, as being requisite to give politics a 
transformational character. Implicit in that conjectural account was a premise 
that although awareness in itself, more or less by definition, must be present in 
all conscious experience, what enables transformation is not simply this 
awareness or experience in itself, but a certain kind of active approach to it. In 
addressing such issues, one respondent held that the kind of engagement with 
experience requisite for personal growth and for transformation is that which 
not only entails an openness to experience, but also includes a reflexive 
openness to oneself. Drawing on some spiritual approaches to such questions 
(Naranjo 1972: 53-106), two respondents, including the one who addressed this 
point most explicitly, described this kind of awareness in which personal growth 
is grounded as “mindfulness." 


Mindfulness, in this sense, might be characterized as an awareness of that 
is reflective on experience and on one’s responses to it, yet reflective in a way 
that is detached from neither, but rather that is itself also present in the 
experience. The reflection on experience characteristic of mindfulness may in 
this sense be seen as an immanent one, in that one’s reflections continually feed 
back into one’s responses, including both “inner responses" in the form of 
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changes in consciousness and “outer responses" in the form of action in the 
experienced situation. In mindfulness, awareness becomes integral to the 
experience itself, so that this immanently reflective awareness constitutes one’s 
engagement with that experience. In this sense, the concept of mindfulness, 
grounded in spiritual considerations, may explicate the nature of the connection 
between the personal and the political that transformational politics, on the 
account I here develop, seems to require. 


In my own terms I would explicate this account by saying that the 
reflection called for by mindfulness need not take an intellectual or conceptual 
form; it may occur in immediate or intuitive ways. It can also take place, 
however, through the articulated processes that could be called reason, as long 
as those processes remain immanently reflective rather than becoming 
methodically detached. The key requirement is that the reflective awareness 
itself become part of the experience reflected on, that in this specific sense "the 
knower be part of the known." Awareness becomes mindfulness when it 
becomes integral with its content, by being reflexive awareness of the relations 
between itself and the rest of the field of experience. This reflexivity enables 
mindful awareness to be constitutive for a certain category of those relations, 
namely those called meaning. Meaning, in this sense, is a constituting of form, 
specifically the form of relations among elements of experience including 
elements of the self. These relations may be not only existential, but also of 
many other kinds, such as those involving evaluative and active responses; 
norms, beauty, and love all exemplify meaning in this sense. This activity of 
mindfulness is that by which meaning is constituted, and is the specific activity 
of the spirit (in the sense of Geist). It is therefore not only entirely but exactly 
appropriate to discuss these matters under the head of "spiritual." 


Such a concept of mindfulness also appears well adapted to explicate the 
character of the “engaged experience" introduced earlier as contemplated by 
transmodernist thinking. In that the reflectiveness that characterizes 
mindfulness is immanent rather than detached, it may be seen as manifesting, 
and as constituting, that engagement with experience for which transmodernism 
was said to call. In engaging awareness of all aspects of one’s experience, 
including of one’s own responses to it, as well as of the relations among these 
aspects and responses, mindfulness can be seen as reflecting, and as 
constituting, what transmodernism was said to call the holistic character of 
engagement with experience. Finally, by feeding its immanent reflections back 
into both active and internal responses to experience, mindfulness may be seen 
as changing the field that its own awareness constitutes as being a field of 
experience. In this respect mindfulness may be seen as generating, and as 
constituting, the changefulness and open-ended character that transmodernism 
was said also to attribute to engaged experience. 


Finally, inasmuch as the open-endedness that would characterize mindful 
awareness is constituted by altering relations, both understood and enacted, 
among experience, consciousness, and action, it must be seen precisely as 
tending to change the form of the whole constituted by those relations. The 
kind of changes that mindfulness works, and that are constituted by 
mindfulness, would be characterized by change in form: by reframing, 
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restructuring, metamorphosis, transfiguration. As a couple of respondents 
pointed out, such changes would include those constituted through the 
revisioning of elements in tension as dynamically related rather than in 
antagonistic conflict; in other words, these relations would change form through 
dialectical transcendence. The work of mindfulness would in this sense quite 
specifically be the work of transformation. In this implication of the concept of 
mindfulness would lie an integral significance of the spiritual for a 
transformational politics. 


Implicit in this approach to the spiritual is the premise that, though all 
experience involves awareness, mindfulness, in this sense of engaged awareness, 
may be present in any specific experience in greater or lesser degree. As used 
by the two respondents just mentioned, mindfulness appears not simply as a 
quality of situations or phenomena, but as a potentia! achievement; it is a state 
that can be developed more or less effectively, and manifested more or less fully, 
depending on various ways of acting, on how people do things: on practice. It 
is the practices that conduce to that achievement that this approach appears to 
call spiritual. In this sense, mindfulness appears as a form of practice. The 
account of the spiritual I sketch accordingly appears as a component of a theory 
of practice, describing how engaged awareness with experience may be achieved 
with greater skill and effectiveness. 


This concept of mindfulness can be used to draw together in mutually 
elucidating ways many of the points raised by means of the discussion in the 
previous part of the nature of a transformational politics. First, the idea of 
mindfulness can be integrated both with the concept of engaged experience in 
transmodernist thinking and with the imputed transformational view of how the 
persona! is involved in transformational politics. As immanent reflection on 
experience that both encompasses and integrates itself into the psychic and 
active responses of the person, mindfulness may be seen as embodying the 
holistic engagement with experience that the transmodernist model calls for. 
Because of its holistic and reflexive qualities, engagement with experience in this 
sense tends to bring about changes in consciousness, and in one’s active 
responses to experience as well, so that it fosters personal growth or self- 
development in the senses already discussed. This self-development is 
transformational, in the sense of being constituted by changes in the form of the 
relations among the elements of experience, consciousness, and response that 
mindfulness encompasses. Mindfulness is in this sense transformational. One 
of the most thorough and potentially generative developments of these themes, 
which might well repay greater attention from transformationalists (despite the 
prefeminist character of its title), is Hampden-Turner’s Radical Man (1971). 


Second, this integrated concept of mindfulness, engagement, and personal 
transformation can be used to elucidate the concept of transformation in the 
personal sphere, and to articulate more fully the way in which the personal is 
integral to a transformational politics. To be mindfully aware of one’s 
participation in political interactions would entail holistic openness to and 
engagement with them as experience. Specifically in relation to politics as 
practice, mindfulness would appear in a person’s engaged experience of political 
interaction with others. Such political interactions would include those by 
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which members of a group determine group goals, but also others by which they 
coordinate group action, adjust their mutual relations, or in other ways attempt 
to affect the state or course of the group (Beth 1976: 220-232). Participants’ 
engagement with their experience of such interactions would transform their 
understanding about the nature of those interactions and about their own 
participation in them; such transformations in consciousness would entail the 
development of their sense of empowerment. 


Third, these implications of mindful engagement also make it possible to 
identify more explicitly features of political practice that may give it 
transformational consequences. Engagement with political interactions would 
entail not only openness to the experience of participating, but openness to and 
engagement with the others with whom one was interacting. Mindful 
engagement with this aspect of experience would work changes in the internal 
and external responses of each to the others. Transformations of this kind in 
the consciousness of the people involved would also constitute transformational 
change in the system of their relations. Approaches characterized by openness 
and engagement would foster both understanding of one another’s positions and 
preferences, and acceptance of one another’s participation. Openness to 
experiencing and responding to others should foster relations of sensitivity, 
respect, and responsiveness even among those whose views and positions are 
mutually unsympathetic. Continued pursuit of such engagement with each 
other would constitute the people involved as a political community in the sense 
identified earlier. 


Fourth, mindful engagement with experience in the context of political 
practice would also foster transformation into less authoritarian or dominative 
forms of people’s sense of, and relation to, leadership. As one respondent 
pointed out, the process of transformation is inherently political in that it 
involves the transformation of power relations. When leaders proceed in 
mindful engagement with other participants, it will tend to transform their 
awareness of, and relations to, those participants toward more facilitative and 
collaborative styles of leadership. These consequences of mindfulness in political 
practice should appear not only among those understanding themselves as 
formal authorities and as exercising informal or personal leadership, but to 
those conceiving of themselves as facilitators, educators, and organizers. 


Nor is it only leadership that would be transformed by the practice of 
responsive engagement with members. The development of group members’ own 
sense of empowerment, or understanding of themselves as capable of 
participation, would also tend to transform their responses to all these kinds of 
leaders toward more participatory and less authoritarian forms, which in turn 
would require leaders to engage in less dominative styles of action. 
Consideration of these implications might also contribute to further 
reformulation of our accounts of the role of leadership and related concepts. 


Fifth, this view of the implications of responsive engagement in political 
interaction may also clarify the relation suggested by transformational politics 
between community and cooperation, as well as indicating the relevance in at 
least one respect of dialectical models of transformation. The perspective 
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developed so far does not show inevitable that mindful engagement with others 
in a political community must yield harmonious cooperation toward a mutually 
agreed common good, nor, for that matter, communicatively achieved consensus 
on action plans in the sense postulated by Habermas (1984: 286-288). Nor does 
participants’ holistic and open-ended engagement in the experience of political 
interaction mean in itself that they will substantively be able to agree with each 
other or treat each other in deeply supportive ways. Nevertheless, for example, 
such engagement would at least facilitate participants’ revisioning or 
reformulation of what had been systems of antagonistically competing 
preferences as ones in dynamic and potentially productive tension. The 
dialectical transcendence represented by such results would again amount to 
transformation in the political system. Thus, though the view being developed 
offers no guarantee for the emergence of cooperation in the full sense envisioned 
by some transformational positions, it at least offers promise of fostering the 
possibility that people may arrive at increasingly mutually beneficial working 
relationships through continued engagement with each other. 


Sixth, this interpretation of transformational politics, focusing on political 
practice and on personal engagement with it, explicates why questions not only 
of spiritual practice but also of group process might be seen as pertinent to 
transformational politics. If engaged awareness of political experience is 
requisite to the transformational practice of politics, then transformational 
politics has reason to ask what would foster that kind of mindfulness. The 
answer suggested by the discussion here is that mindfulness is an achieved, and 
therefore achievable, complex of skills and attitudes, and the kind of practices 
earlier identified as spiritual that are just those intended to develop such 
achievements. In this sense, though their implications manifestly go far beyond 
any specifically political perspective, concern for mindful awareness and for 
spiritual practice that supports it may be seen also as specifically integral to a 
transformational politics. 


Finally, however, these considerations also account for concern by 
transformational politics for fostering mindful awareness specifically in the 
practice of politics itself. Inasmuch as that practice is constituted by processes 
of social interaction, mindful engagement with such practice would entail 
responsive awareness of such processes. Such awareness seems exactly the focus 
of the emerging disciplines dealing with group process, group dynamics, and 
conflict resolution. As theories of practice, they address group interaction by 
seeking to identify and to foster ways of responding to such processes that tend 
to make them more fruitful and effective. Mindful engagement being generally 
characteristic of effective practice, the practices they commend can generally be 
understood as rooted in the kind of engagement with experience called for by 
the approach to transformational politics developed here. Such practices as 
active listening, respect for participants, seeking common ground, and 
transcending positional bargaining illustrate this quality. It is in this sense 
that, as one respondent held, groups can be “about coming together to transform 
themselves, and the world starting in the group." In this sense the intent of 
group dynamics and kindred approaches may be seen as to offer a theory of 
practice of mindful engagement in political interaction; and in this sense they 
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may accordingly also be seen as specifically integral to a transformational 
politics. 


Interactive Thinking 


This sketch of the implications of mindful engagement in political 
experience also elucidates the emphasis laid by transformational politics on 
nurturing and harmonious political relations. Such relationships were a 
recurrent theme in relation to each component of the transformational political 
program. A key element of the ecological position identified itself in terms of 
respectful and supportive, rather than dominative, relations to nature. A key 
reason offered for valuing feminism from a transformational perspective was its 
emphasis on the same kinds of relations in the human social sphere, and 
ecofeminism was identified prominently in terms of its generalization of the idea 
of egalitarian relations from both of these more specific contexts. The critique 
of domination embodied a rejection of practices inimical to these values in the 
political sphere, broadly conceived, and, in a pertinent sense, transmodernist 
thinking represents the application of the same values in the intellectual sphere. 


The appearances of this theme of supportive political relations in the 
various components of transformational positions may be integrated by 
interpreting them, too, in light of the application of the concept of mindfulness 
to the sphere of political practice. Such an approach will also elucidate an 
aspect of this theme that transformational politics has tended not to address. 
A common feature of the relationships advocated by transformational politics in 
its various components is that each presumes a plurality of actors, all of whom 
may participate actively in the situation. The positions, capacities, and 
intentions of these actors need not be similar, but their relations have a 
reciprocal character in that the actions of each may contribute autonomously to 
the development of the situation and may thereby have effects on the others. 


When a participant is engaged with such a political situation, the holistic 
character of that engagement enables them to experience themself as engaged 
in relationships with all the others, in which those others may affect them and 
conversely as well. This kind of awareness of their political situation enables 
them to adapt their actions responsively and consciously to previous and 
anticipated responses of those others. This engaged awareness thereby 
constitutes both their own actions and those of the others interaction in the full 
sense of the term. Also, such processes of interaction involve continually 
changing response by many actors to actions of others continually changing on 
the same basis. These continuing changes are transformational, in that they 
keep restructuring the relations among the elements of the system of 
interactions. This transformational character also gives processes of interaction 
the open ended nature characteristic of engaged experience. A couple of 
respondents drew attention to how inherent this interconnected character was 
in interactive group processes by noting how congenial chaos theory was to a 
process focus. 
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This account implies that relations among individuals are constituted as 
interactive by participants’ taking each other reciprocally as distinct 
autonomous persons, equal or equivalent in the sense of sharing the capacity for 
engagement in the process of interaction through experience, choice, and action. 
To relate in this way is to treat one another, precisely, as other people, distinct 
centers of consciousness whose role in the process is in the most general sense 
like one’s own. Engagement with others as persons in this sense in the 
experience of interaction also entails treating them with the sensitivity and 
respect for which transformational politics appeals. In this sense, it is exactly 
the interactive character of relationships that enables them to have the 
character of conversation as described by Rensenbrink (1994). 


Similarly, it is because relationships in political situations (among others) 
have this interactive character that the forms of process appropriate to them 
will, as suggested by several respondents, be ones characterized by egalitarian 
power relations. It is because engagement with such situations not only 
responds to, but constitutes them in, their character as interactive, that the 
detached forms of relation with them criticized by transmodernist thinking are 
inappropriate. Such detached forms of relation would be exemplified by 
hierarchical and dominative relations, in which action is understood as imposed 
by some single actor on a merely receptive environment or situation, typically 
by an exercise of will. In this sense, it exactly this interactive character that 
distinguishes transformational processes from the dominative ones criticized by 
transformational politics beginning with every component of its political 
position. 


The concept of interaction accordingly identifies a feature of experience that 
bears in several ways on central concerns of transformational thinking. In 
several senses it is the interactive character of political and other processes that 
makes them transformational. One leading figure in transformational politics 
considered the connection between interaction and transformation as 
"fundamental." Yet transformational politics in general, at least as exemplified 
in the interviews reported here, appears to have paid little attention to the 
bearing of this interactive character on the processes they are interested in. In 
particular, transformational thinking in this area might benefit from deeper 
attention to considerations developed in feminist approaches to interpersonal 
relations, which appears to have been underemphasized in discussing feminism 
as a component of a transformational political position. Similarly, the 
connection of these ideas to transmodernist concepts of engaged experience 
suggests that considerations emerging from feminist philosophical approaches 
might repay further attention by transformationalists. More generally, although 
this concept of interaction, and the holistic, relational thinking that can take 
interactions among multiple actors into account, themselves deserve much fuller 
and more systematic development, their application in many transformational 
politics contexts, as an antonym to domination thinking, might usefully clarify 
a variety of transformational interests and propositions. 
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The Transformative 


Finally, this view of the implications of mindful engagement with 
experience in political interactions suggests a sense in which transformational 
politics is transformational that transformational politics appears not yet fully 
to have articulated to itself. Formulating this sense of transformational politics 
more explicitly may yield a more illuminating answer to the question of what 
makes politics transformational. 


The approach developed in the preceding sections proposes that politics 
becomes transformational when it is rooted in participants’ mindful engagement 
with their own political experience and practice. That engagement was 
identified as requiring a holistic character, because of the open-ended nature of 
the processes of interaction that constitute such experience and practice. Such 
an approach suggests that in the last analysis, the transformational character 
of politics is not simply that it seeks to bring about a transformation to an 
ecological, feminist, nondominative polity. Nor is it that such a polity would 
arise through some single political and social transformation, nor that politics 
would be transformational because it responds to, or tends to foster, global 
transformations that are happening or will have happened. Rather, the political 
point implicit in transformational politics, as well as in transmodernist thinking 
as a component of transformational theory, seems to be that in such a polity as 
sought, processes of human growth and development would be ongoing. 
Personal processes of holistic, open-ended engagement with situations and in 
interactive relationships with other people characterized by partnership and 
support are processes characterized by ongoing transformation. 


On this account, politics would be transformational when it was made up 
of processes that themselves generate change in the structure of the interactions 
of which they are made up. Such processes would spring from mindful 
engagement with experience of political interaction, and would be characterized 
by practices fostering the development of participatory, supportive, egalitarian, 
cooperative relations. Transformational politics would interest itself not only 
in bringing about a transformation to such a state, but in the ongoing 
transformations those practices themselves would continue to bring about. To 
introduce a term that has sometimes been employed in this context by, again, 
Rensenbrink, this approach would understand a transformational politics as one 
characterized by processes that are themselves transformative. 


These implications, like the version of transformational politics in relation 
to which they are developed, might find concurrence among only some exponents 
of transformational politics. Some respondents, indeed, were unsympathetic to 
the idea of transformative process as constitutive of a transformational politics, 
often dismissing it as merely a version of “change for the sake of change." One, 
who described themself as interested chiefly in a green political program, 
professed themself uncertain whether transformation might be "partly 
transformation for the sake of transformation." Another explicitly rejected such 
an idea, arguing that once transformational objectives were embodied in social 
and political institutions, further change would tend to "disrupt a benign status 
quo." A third dismissed the idea that transformation might be ongoing as simply 
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an unsettled question. A fourth, however, was at least willing to concede that 
process as well as outcomes could be transformational, and another, though not 
disavowing the concept of a transformed society as a final state, was 
nevertheless willing to consider transformational politics not “the place you can 
get to but a way to keep moving to ever preferred situations." 


Clearer intimations of the idea of the transformative character of a 
transformational politics do appear, nevertheless, in the remarks of a number 
of respondents. At least five explicitly associated transformation with ongoing 
processes rather than specific outcomes; expectably, these come largely from the 
group tending in the first place to be sympathetic to views of transformational 
politics that incorporate personal, practice, and process concerns. A couple of 
respondents developed the idea in dialectical terms, one instancing how the 
dialectical transcendence of conflicts does not abolish them, but rather 
transforms them from a "calcified" form that allows dealing with them only in 
“eruptions” to one in which they can be addressed more smoothly and 
nonviolently. Another respondent urged the pertinence to a process focus of the 
ways in which chaos theory deals with processes of complexity and emergent 
order in which outcomes cannot be controlled. They contrasted such an 
approach against ones that attempt to contro! outcomes through a vision of a 
final project. 


One respondent clarified the connection between this and more substantive 
concepts of transformation by describing the state sought by transformational 
politics as "a state of change, which will be characteristic of the actual change 
itself," and which would involve "a different relation to change," learning to “live 
with flux" rather than seeking stability. Using both group facilitation processes 
and electronic democracy practices as examples, they described themself as more 
interested in the process than the specific results. Another respondent, [an] 
relatedly, described transformational practice as "yielding more meaning even 
without ultimate answers," yet denied that this meant that transformational 
politics was seeking “change for the sake of change." 


Such a view of transformation would clearly seem associated with a process 
approach to politics, including its emphasis on the personal roots of political 
transformation. One respondent explicitly identified "process" as "what keeps 
you in the mode of transformation," and specifically held transformative the 
“ongoing process of ego transcendence." Another concurred that the continuing 
change in consciousness that flows from mindful engagement would lead to 
ongoing transformation. 


In more direct relation to political process, finally, one respondent astutely 
perceived a problem implicitly raised by understanding transformational politics 
as transformative process: that of how transformation to a “transformative 
society" might be achieved before the transformative society exists. This paper 
suggests giving an answer to this question might be given on the principle 
enunciated by anarchist Emile Capouya (1971: 172): “The soundest principle for 
revolutionaries [read: transformationalists] is to begin to act at once in the 
spirit of the ... society they envision." Not as if the revolution had already taken 
place, but neither as if it only had yet to take place. “In the spirit of" a 
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transformed society: perhaps that can mean with mindful engagement; 
responding attentively, interactively and holistically to complex, dynamic, open- 
ended processes; using achieved and developing skills of spiritual and 
interpersonal practice. Such practices might be found transformative, in the 
sense of tending to bring about ongoing transfiguration or metamorphosis in the 
form of the processes of which they would reflexively be part. They might yield 
a way of doing something, a step at a time; a way of changing everything if only 
changing it some; a way: a tao. Perhaps even a tao of politics. 


A final apologia. Such formulations of themes implicit in the ideas of 
transformationalists today, and of their implications, seem to me likely to 
illuminate and clarify our own understanding of things that we already think, 
of relations among them, and of such implications. In that way, I suggest, they 
may also further develop the substance of our thinking, bringing in new 
considerations and enriching existing ones. I believe that such effects may hold 
even for some whose transformational politics focuses on considerations of other 
kinds -- to choose from among examples discussed in this paper, those hitherto 
content to define transformation in terms of the "profundity" of change, those 
whose critique of "the mainstream" addresses chiefly questions of social scientific 
method, those dubious about "spiritual" and “personal” considerations and 
"process" approaches, and those whose chief commitment is to a 
transformational political program. 


Nevertheless, I believe those engaged in all these forms of transformational 
politics will, properly and fruitfully, continue to pursue this full variety of 
approaches. I do not offer the considerations I suggest as any definitive 
explication of the nature of some abstracted or presumptively canonical 
transformational politics, or even as a preliminary sketch of such an explication. 
I don’t think any such thing should ever be developed, much less imposed, and 
in the present state of the field I doubt that either could even be coherently 
attempted. With one sympathetic respondent, I view transformational politics 
as more interested in exploring questions than in answers. Rather, my 
reflection on the things people said to me in interviews leads me to hazard that 
many involved in transformational politics may find their understanding of their 
own intentions in the area, their ability to come to grips effectively with their 
own interests, intentions, and activity on transformational questions in the 
scholarly or political sphere, and their capacity to appreciate the relation of their 
own activities to those of their colleagues working elsewhere in these areas, 
enhanced by being able to apply the implications of some such account of the 
sense of “transformation” and of “transformational politics" as these 
considerations may suggest. 
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1. Continuity and Change: Empirical Evidence 


Until the early 1980s, party systems in Austria, 


Switzerland, and the Federal Republic of Germany were among the 


most stable in advanced Western democracies. This was largely a 
result of high electoral stability. Although in the immediate 
post-war period, smaller parties -- and here most notably 
communist parties -- did manage to gain more than marginal 
representation in parliament, by the 1950s their electoral 
signicance had substantially diminished. At the same time, the 
major parties consolidated their electoral support and thus 
virtually hegemonized the evolving party systems. The result was 
a high degree of parliamentary concentration (see Table 1). This 
was particularly pronounced in Austria, where by the mid-1960s 
the two major parties (People's Party and Socialists), after 
successfully pursuing a catch-all strategy, accounted for more 
than 90 percent of the vote. At the same time the Freedom Party, 
representing the national-liberal "Third Lager," experienced a 
precipitous decline in electoral support, which brought it 
dangerously close to the critical five-percent mark. The result 
was an "extrodinary hyperstability of the Austrian party system" 
(Pelinka and Plasser, 1989: 5). 

Developments were very similar in Germany. If in 1949 the 
two major parties (CDU/CSU and SPD) had garnered not more than 60 
percent of the vote, by the mid-1960s, they came close to gaining 
90 percent of the vote. Concomitantly, the Free Democrats 
witnessed a marked decline at the polls, although the German 
Liberals generally managed to do somewhat better than their 
Austrian counterparts. 

Even if the situation in Switzerland cannot be completely 
compared to that in Austria or Germany, the general trend was 
very similar to that in Switzerland's eastern and northern 
neighbors: Until the mid-1970s, almost 90 percent of eligible 
Swiss voters (or at least of those who bothered to vote at all) 


cast their ballot for one the four major parties, the Radical 
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Party (FDP), the Christian Democratic Party (CVP), the Social 
Democratic Party (SPS), and the People's Party (SVP, successor to 
the Farmers, Traders, and Citizens' Party). 

An additional important contributing factor to political 
stability were institutional arrangements. This was particularly 
pronounced in Switzerland, where the seven seats on the Federal 
Council are distributed among the four major parties according to 
a fixed 2:2:2:1 formula (the so-called "Zauberformel"), 
independent of the outcome of national elections (Abromeit, 1993: 
183-187). Although Austria's version of "consociational 
democracy" stopped short of the Swiss model, its Proporzsystem 
served similar purposes. Founded on a historical compromise 
between the two major ideological and political camps (the 
Catholic and the Socialist Lager), the Proporzsystem put the two 
Volksparteien in a position to colonize all major sectors of 
public life and thus amass enormous political power (Abromeit, 
1993: 152-153). Although the German political system has never 
been as formulized as that of Austria or Switzerland, Germany too 
developed institutional arrangements which facilitated the 
concentration of political power. Most important among them have 
been the ban on extremist parties and the five-percent hurdle, 
which either outright eliminated certain parties on the extremist 
fringes or discouraged the emergence of new ones. The result was 


Germany's famous two-and-a-half party system, where the FDP 


played a a quasi-official role as "Zunglein an der Waage." 
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Table 1 
Electoral Results in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland 


Austria 


turnout > SPO FPO Greens LF OVP+SPO6 


96.8 
96.0 
93.8 
92.9 
92.6 
90.5 
86.1 
78.6 


38. 
43. 
42. 
50. 
47. 
43. 
42. 
35. 


~ 


82.7 
83.4 
90.9 
93.3 
90.8 
84.4 
74.8 
62.6 
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OAanorr us) 
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Germany 


CDU/CSU SPD FDP Greens PDS CDU+SPD 


31. 
50. 
47. 
48. 
48. 
44, 
43. 
41. 


29. 
31. 
39. 
42. 
38. 
37. 
33. 
36. 


60.2 
82.0 
86.9 
91.2 
87.0 
81.3 
77.3 
77.8 


OON OV WO 
wo 


Switzerland 
SVP SPS FDP Greens CVP to FDP 


14.9 26. 23. 85.3 

13.8 26. 23. 87.2 
13.2 26. 24. 87.2 
9.9 24. 22. 78.1 
11.1 22. 23. . 77.9 

11.0 18. 22. 71.9 
11.9 18. 21. . 69.5 


The golden age of political stability in Austria, Germany, 


and Switzerland lasted until the late 1970s. It was perhaps not 
completely accidental that the coming of the end of political 


stability in all three countries coincided with profound macro- 
economic changes which fundamentally challenged the capabilities 


of all advanced Western capitalist democracies to pursue a 
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1949 44. 
1956 46. 
1966 48. 
| 1975 42. 
| 1983 43. 
1986 41. 4.8 
! 1994 a7. 7.0 5.7 
1949 78.5 
1957 87.8 
1965 86.8 
1976 90.7 
1983 89.1 5.6 
1987 84.3 8.3 
1990 77.8 5.1 2.4 
1994 79.1 7.3 4.4 
1947 727 23.2 
1959 68.5 5 
1963 64.5 23.4 
1975 52.4 21.1 
1983 48.9 20.6 
1987 46.5 19.6 
1991 46.0 18.1 
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quadruple strategy of generating persistent economic growth, 
securing full employment, and controlling inflation, while at the 
same time expanding the welfare state (Glyn, Hughes, Liepietz and 
Singh, 1990). Significantly, the first symptoms of change in the 
political climate took the form of unconventional political 
behavior confined to the extra-parliamentary arena. They ranged 
from single-issue, ad-hoc citizcn initiatives to a surge in "new 
social movements" as alternative political vehicles for the 
expression of opposition and protest with regard to "the peaceful 
use of nuclear power," the deterioration and destruction of the 
natural environment, and the super-power conflict and the bloc 
confrontation (Dalton and Kuechler, 1990). It was not until the 
early 1980s, however, that citizen mobilization and extra- 
parliamentary protest found their way into parliamentary politics 
and thus, into the party systen. 

Two developments characterize, more than anything else, the 
transformation of the party systems in Austria, Germany, and 
Switzerland. The first development is a significant decline in 
voter participation. This is a development which these three 
countries share with a majority of advanced Western democracies. 
In this context, Switzerland is a particular case. The Swiss 
system of direct democracy, which requires the government to call 
referenda on all significant political decisions, as well as the 
predetermined outcome of national elections, serve as important 
disincentives to vote. This, however, should not detract from 
the fact that since 1959, voter participation has steadily 
declined by about 20 percent. 

Decline in voter turnout has been particularly dramatic in 
Austria, given the traditionally high participation rate in the 
golden years of political stability. Whereas in the 1950s, more 


than 90 percent of the electorate participated in national 


elections, in last year's election, less than 80 percent bothered 


to vote. This was a more than 10-percent decline with respect to 
the 1986 election. 
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Among the three countries, the situation has been least 


dramatic in Germany, where voter turnout declined by about 10 
percent with respect to the mid-1970s. However, it should be 


pointed out that in the first post-unification election in 1990, 


participation was lower than in any post-war national election 
and that last year's slight recovery which elevated turnout above 
the 1949 mark was hailed as a great Tendenzwende. 

The second significant development has been the emergence of 
smaller parties and their successful establishment in their 
respective party systems. The most significant new parties have 
been Green and other "left-libertarian" parties (Kitschelt, 1988) 
and radical right-wing populist parties (Betz, 1994). A brief 
review of their electoral history in the 1980s and early 1990s 
shows that left-libertarian parties have established themselves 
in all three countries (on the Austrian Greens, see Frankland, 
1995). In each country Green parties emerged in the early 1980s, 
gradually increasing support at the polls. By the early 1990s, 
the Greens had consolidated their support around seven percent 
nationally in each of the three countries (the German Greens' 
disaster in the 1990 election was an exception owing to the 
particular circumstances surrounding the election), while 
reaching significantly higher results on the regional level. A 
special case is the German Party of Democratic Socialism (PDS), 
the successor to the former East German Socialist Unity Party 
(SED). Although the party appeals to a large degree to growing 
feelings of "GDR nostalgia" while at the same time representing 
the interests of the old SED clientele, it has adopted left- 
libertarian issues in an attempt to become an east German 
equivalent of the west German Greens (Betz, 1995). Radical 
right-wing populist parties, on the other hand, have made 
significant gains only in Austria and Switzerland, whereas -- at 
least on the national level -- Germany has successfully resisted 
the populist temptation. The most spectacular development has 
been the rise of the Austrian Freedom Party since 1986, the year 


Jorg Haider took over the party chair. Haider transformed the 
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FPO from a traditional liberal party with weak German-nationalist 
undertones into a radical populist party catering to growing 
popular resentment against the political class, the 
Proporzsystem, and immigrants and refugees (Plasser and Ulran, 
1995a). Under his charismatic leadership, the Freiheitlichen (as 
is the official name of the party since early 1995) managed to 
rise from barely 2 percent in opinion polls in early spring 1986 
to 22.6 percent of the vote in last year's national election. 

Compared to Haider's feat, the rise of the Swiss 
Freiheitlichen has been considerably more moderate. Originally 
founded to represent the rights of the Swiss automobilists ("free 
driving for free citizens") against new environmental 
restrictions the party gained steadily rising support with a 
programmatic combination of Thatcher-style libertarianism and 
Buchanan-style Swiss-first nationalism directed against Swiss 
membership in the European Union as well as refugees and 
immigrants. 

Given the success of radical right-wing populist parties in 
Switzerland and particularly Austria, the inability of a similar 
party in Germany to establish itself permanently in the German 
party system appears rather surprising and will be addressed 
later. 

Finally, there has been a third type of new party, 
represented by the Austrian Liberal Forum. The Liberal Forum was 
founded by Heide Schmid, who resigned from the FPO in 1992, where 


she had been a prominent figure, after a public fallout with Jérg 


Haider. In its program, the Liberal Forum combines a moderately 
radical pro-market stance with rather radical left-libertarian 
positions with regard to gay rights or multiculturalism. This 


has led some Austrian observers to classify the Liberal Forum as 


a left-liberal party (Meyer-Bergfeld, 1994). 

The convulsion and increasing fluctuations of the party 
systems in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland in the 1980s and 
early 1990s raises two important questions: First, what explains 


declining voter participation and the rise of new parties? And 
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second, what has been the impact of these developments on the 
party systems? With respect to the latter point, I am 
particularly interested in the question whether and to what 


degree these developments have led to party system change in 


either of the three countries (Mair, 1989). 
2. Political Conflict in the Information Age 


It is my contention that the political turmoil we are 
currently witnessing in many advanced Western capitalist 
democracies is a reflection of, and response to, larger 
developments, such as economic globalization and the 
internationalization of markets and/or the advent of the global 
information society (see Jones, 1995; Nelson, 1995; Amin and 
Thrift, 1994). 

In the emerging global economy, capital and labor, 
production and markets, information and technology are 
increasingly organized accross national boundaries. This means 
that competition is to an ever larger degree "played out 
globally, not only by the multinational corporations, but also by 
small and medium-size enterprises that connect directly or 
indirectly to the world market through their linkages in the 
networks that relate them to larger firms" (Castells, 1993: 19). 

One of the primary driving forces behind the globalization 
of markets has been the rapid diffusion of new information 
technologies. Computerized knowledge has become a principal 
force of production, changing the way knowledge is acquired, 
stored, transmitted, and exploited. This has had a dramatic 
effect on the strategies pursued by companies and corporations in 
domestic and global markets. As Joel Nelson has recently rather 
forcefully argued, new information technologies allow business to 
develop new strategies by supplementing its traditional 
engineering and production skills with new resources. Among 
these new resources are "inventory control, market analysis, 


product testing, cash budgeting, portfolio analysis, financial 
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and cost control, accounting, capital investment analysis, 
advertising, public relations, strategic planning, research, 
technological forcasting, product innovation, management 
consulting services, political advising, and issue management" 
(Nelson, 1995: 4). Taken together, these resources reflect the 
growing dependence on information and knowledge characteristic of 
post-industrial capitalism. 

The aggressive pursuit of these new strategies has had a 
dramatic effect on the compostion of the labor force of advanced 
market economies. Generally, technological innovation and 
intensified global competition have greatly increased the demand 
for highly skilled labor, particularly in "symbolic~-analytic 
services" (Robert Reich, 1992; Drucker, 1994). Under the 
pressure from international competition, there has been a marked 
reduction in the number of traditional factory workers 
concomitant with a hardly less marked increase in the number of 
technical, managerial, and professional workers. This means that 
more than ever before education has become the central factor 
determining life chances, social mobility, and access to the most 
desirable positions. Expanded educational opportunities, in 
turn, have heightened the importance of individual effort, 
creativity, and merit. These experiences, then, form the 
foundation of the ethos and life style of the new "knowledge 
Class" (Lind, 1995). In the face of globalized competition, 
individual self-promotion and the ability to self-discovery and 
"existence design" gain growing importance. 


There are at least three consequences of the global 


information revolution for advanced Western societies: First, 


the expansion of mass education has led to a growth in the 
public's level of political sophistication, or what political 
sociologists have called "cognitive mobilization." This means 
"that citizens possess the level of political skills and 
resources necessary to become self-sufficient in politics. 
Instead of depending on elites and reference groups (external 


mobilization), citizens are now better able to deal with the 
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complexities of politics and make their own political decisions" 
(Dalton, 1988: 1; Inglehart, 1990, ch. 10). During the past few 
years, cognitive mobilization has been greatly enhanced by the 
rapid diffusion of new information and communication 
technologies. Particularly the innovation of around-the-clock 


television news broadcasting, instantaneous and world-wide, 


pioneered by CNN has greatly increased public exposure to global 


events. Unlike in the past, today's global villager is inundated 
with a flood of factoids and informatials. 

Secondly, the rapid pace of technological innovation and the 
pressures of international competition have led to a growing 
sense of anxiety and insecurity throughout advanced Western 
societies. For one, the increasing technological sophistication 
in manufacturing has led to a rapid decline in the number of 
unskilled jobs. The result has been a growing "outsider" 
population threatened with being permanently relegated to the 
margins of society to become part of the nouveaux pauvres 
(Nelson, 1995: 8-10, 53). These consist of the growing army of 


the long-term unemployed, an equally growing number of early 


retirees, youth lacking the necessary educational or vocational 
credentials, single women with dependent children, and others 
subsisting on the social wage. 

Thirdly, technological innovation and the rapid spread of a 
global post-industrial capitalism increasingly also appears to 
impact on the middle class. As recent American statistics show, 
the economic recovery of the 1980s was "unusual in that the vast 
majority of Americans were, in many ways, worse off at the end of 
the recovery in 1989 than they were at the end of the 1970s." By 
the end of the 1980s, many families appear to have been working 
more for less money, poverty rates experienced a dramatic 
increase, a rising number of workers experienced labor market 
distress caused by un- or underemployment (i.e. involuntary part- 
time work) or, conversely, overemployment (i.e. holding more than 
one job to compensate for falling income), and many Americans 


lacked access to basic necessities such as health care and 
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housing. There was a growing sense in the United States that the 
middle class was shrinking and that the current generation of 
Americans was falling behind earlier generations (Mishel and 
Bernstein, 1993). 

The argument advanced so far suggests that the evolution of 
a new system of global information and communication-based 
capitalism has a decisive impact on the socio-economic and socio- 
cultural structure of advanced Western democracies (see van der 
Eijk, Franklin, Mackie and Valen, 1992: 411ff.). First, The 
pressures of global competition lead to increasing 
individualization of life chances and risks. The result is 
growing fragmentation of social structures and their splintering 
into various milieus and "taste cultures." Second, progressive 
individualization leads to a weakening of traditional 
(relatively) fixed social identities and their partial 
replacement by more fluid "contextualized" identities such as 
ethnicity, sexual orientation, or education. 

A growing body of evidence from Western Europe, Japan, and 
North America suggests that political institutions such as 
political parties or party systems are quite sensitive to the 
current pressures of socio-economic and socio-cultural 
transformation. However, the critical question is how socio- 
structural changes play themselves out politically. At least two 
alternative routes appear possible. One possibility is complete 
dissolution of traditional linkages between parties and social 
structure followed by a complete "particularization of voting 


choice" (van der Eijk et al., 1992: 411). A second possibility 


is partial dissolution of traditional linkages followed by their 


partial reconstitution according to new lines of socio-political 
conflict. Existing empirical evidence suggests that the first 
outcome is highly unlikely. Even in highly fragmented polities 
such as Italy the resulting party system follows a certain logic 
of conflict expression and representation grounded in social 


structure (Mannheimer and Sani, 1994). 
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The alternative view suggests that the transformation of 
advanced Western democracies leads to a diminishing of 
traditional lines of political conflicts and the emergence of new 
ones. The perhaps most ambitious attempt to link political 
preferences to changing social structure in post-industrial 
capitalism has been advanced by Herbert Kitschelt (Kitschelt, 
1994: 15-30; 1993: 300-308). Kitschelt argues that a person's 
political preferences are critically shaped by his or her market 
and occupational experiences. Market experiences depend on 
market location, i.e. whether a person derives his or her income 


from the private of the public sector. Occupational experiences 


depend on working conditions, i.e. to what degree a person enjoys 


job autonomy and to what degree his or her job involves 
communicative skills and interpersonal interaction. 

Kitschelt's theoretical exposition yields two lines of 
conflict: one runs along a socialist-capitalist faultline; the 
other along a libertarian-authoritarian dimension. "Capitalists" 
are defined as those who favor pro-market policies enhancing 
profitability and international competitiveness; "socialists" as 
those who favor redistributive policies over policies that 
enhance profitability in competitive markets. "Libertarians" are 
defined as those who "value tolerance for individual creative 
self-fulfilment and cultural variety of life styles as well as 
participatory collective decision making;" authoritarians as 
those who "prefer hierarchical command structures, paternalist 
authority and social homogeneity" (Kitschelt, 1993: 303). With 
the emergence of post-industrial capitalism, "change brings about 
a marginal net shift of preferences from socialist to capitalist 
views, but also a greater salience of citizens' preferences on 
the ~communitiarian' dimension. Libertarian views of community 
become most pronounced, but are mirrorred by an authoritarian 
backlash" (Kitschelt, 1994: 20). 

From this perspective, instability and change in West 
European party systems is primarily the result of the growing 


Significance of social groups with either pro-market or what 
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Grunberg and Schweiguth (1992: 45) have called "social 
libertarian" preferences. These can generally be defined as the 
"winners" of modernization. At the same time, however, 
modernization is bound to produce a growing number of "losers," 
defined as those whose lack of social and cultural capital 
prevents them from successfully adapting to the demands of global 
post-industrial capital. They are least likely to support 
unbridled market competion while at the same time being most 
likely to support authoritarian solutions. 

In the remainder of this paper I will use this basic model 
for analyzing political conflict in post-industrial capitalism in 
order to try to explain the challenge to party systems in 
Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 


3. Post-Industrial Politics: Conflicting Evidence from Three 
Countries 


Undoubtedly, socio-economic and socio-cultural changes have 
had the greatest impact on the Austrian party system. If until 
the mid-1970s, the Austrian party system was at the most a two- 
and-a-half party system, by 1994 it consisted of five parties: 
the two major parties, SPO and OVP, one mid-sized party 
(Freiheitlichen), and two smaller parties (Greens and Liberal 
Forum). Since the Socialist Party could have formed a 
"streetlight" coalition with the Greens and the Liberal Forum in 
1994, the two smaller parties are relevant in the Sartorian 


sense. 


Empirical evidence from the 1994 election suggests that the 


transformation of the Austrian party system is largely driven by 


post-industrial socio-structural changes. The three "new 
politics" parties Freiheitliche, Greens and Liberal Forum reflect 
to a large degree the two new lines of conflict identified 
earlier. Table 2 provides a brief overview of the socio- 
structural base of the three non-conventional parties. The data 


Clearly show significant differences with respect to the social 
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base of the three parties. The Freedom Party attracts a 


disproportional number of men, professionals and especially 


qualified blue collar workers. This is also reflected in the 
party's strong showing among persons with technical or vocational 
education and training. At the same time, the party's support 
among women is relatively low, as it is among persons with 
secondary and especially university education, and among civil 
servants. On first sight, the support base of the two 
libertarian parties is relatively similar. Both parties do 
better among women than among men, and do especially well among 
working wmen. Both parties attract a disproportionate number of 
younger voters, who are still in school, white collar employees 
and civil servants, and persons with secondary and/or university 
education. However, where the social base of Greens and Liberal 
Forum diverges significantly is among "new middle class" voters. 
In 1994, the Greens did particularly well among civil servants: 
among senior-level civil servants the party received 13 percent 
of the vote, among lower-level civil servants even 19 percent. 
Against that the Liberal Forum received only 6 percent among the 
former and 10 percent among the latter. However, among senior- 
level employees, the party received 12 percent of the vote, and 
among lower-leves ones 11 percent. Thus, what differentiates the 
support base of the two parties above all is a public-private 
sector cleavage. This cleavage is even more pronounced between 
Freedom Party voters and Green supporters. 
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Table 2 
The Social Base of Political Conflict in Austria 1994 


F Greens Liberal Forum 
election result 23 6 


Gender: 
Men 
employed 
Women 
employed 


Age: 
18-29 
30-44 
45-59 
60+ 


Education: 
compulsory 
technical/ 
professional/ 
vocational 
secondary 
university 


Occupation: 

farmers/self-emp 15 
professionals 30 
civil servants 14 
skilled workers 33 
unskilled workers 24 
pensioners 24 
in training 18 


SIN Wr OOO 


N 


Source: Plasser and Ulram, 1995, p. 361, N= 2.265 


A number of individual studies on the transformation of the 


socio-structural base of party support in Austria support these 


findings. They show among other things the growing 
"proletarization" of the Freedom Party vote in the early 1990s, 
in the wake of the regional election in Vienna in 1991 where the 
party made significant gains in working class districts (see 
Plasser and Ulram, 1991). By 1994, the Freedom Party had turned 


into a "working-class party," second only to the Socialists, 
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whose support among qualified workers declined from 56 percent in 
1986 to 44 percent in 1994 (Plasser and Ulram, 1995: 356). 

It has become an increasingly accepted view that voting 
behavior is no longer primarily a function of socio-structural 
position but also of attitudes and particularly values. Of 
course, attitudes and values are hardly independent of soci- 
structural characteristics. As Inglehart and others have 
repeatedly shown, for example, postmaterialist value dispositions 
increase significantly with higher levels of formal education. 


The following discussion is based on a number of surveys 


measuring attitudes on several issues regarding privatization, 


authoritarianism, and multiculturalism which measure traditional 
liberal and social-libertarian attitudes. 


Table 3 
Liberal and Libertarian Attitudes 
All F Greens Liberal Forum 


1. Are you for or against the privatization of the postal service 
in Austria? (For) 


33 61 32 | 


2. Do you think it is justified if the state goes into debt to 
finance projects which provide jobs for the unemployed? (no) 


29 62 21 49 


3. We really don't need parliament but a "strong man" who can get 
things done (agree) 


19 59 14 8 


4. The foreigners in Austria not only bring disadvantages to 
Austria but also threaten our way of life (agree) 


42 65 23 7 


Source: SWS-Rundschau, nos. 3 and 4, 1993; Gesellschaftlicher 
Monitor, 1993. 
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The results provide support for the notion that there are 
two new cleavages emerging in the Austrian party system. The 
first cleavage runs along the socialist-capitalist axis 
separating the Freedom Party and the Liberal Forum from the 
Greens. Whereas the former support pro-market positions favoring 
individual effort and merit and competitive markets, the iatter 
favors a more state-oriented position. The scond cleavage runs 
along the authoritarian-libertarian axis separating the Greens 
and the Liberal Forum on the one hand from the Freedom Party on 
the other. Whereas the former favor social-libertarian 
positions, the latter support more restrictive policies with 
respect to civil liberties. 

These findings suggest that stuctural changes do 
increasingly impact on the political system potentially leading 
to profound changes in the party system. These changes are far 
from random. The political developments in Austria suggest that 
those most threatened by the structural transformation of post- 
industrial capitalism are increasingly abandoning the traditional 
left in favor of radical right-wing populist parties. Those who 
possess the necessary cultural capital to profit from structural 
changes are most likely to support new libertarian parties. As 
Alfred Graushuber has shown, reality is of course far more 
"messy" than these models suggest. In reality, all parties seek 
to attract new social groups. Thus Graushuber has found that 
among what he calls the "market-oriented new middle class" a 
significant number support the Freedom Party as well as the 
Greens (Graushuber, 1995: 418). Despite this caveat, the 
evidence presented so far suggests that socio-structural theories 
of electoral change provide important insights into the 
transformation of the political landscape of advanced Western 
democracies. 

Because of its particular properties, the Austria is an 
ideal case for the study of party system transformation. Similar 


tendencies can be found in Switzerland, without, however, 


approaching the extent of change found in Austria (see Longchamp 
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and Hardmeier, 1992). Not surprisingly, the social base of the 
Swiss Greens shares many common characteristics with their 
counterparts in Austria. Like in Austria, the party is 
overrepresented among younger voters with higher levels of 
education employed in new middle class occupations. Like the 
supporters of the Freedom Party, the social base of the Swiss 
Freiheitlichen is dominated by persons with medium-level 
education, persons employed in the private sector in senior 
positions, and epecially by blue collar workers. This suggests 
that similar developments might be underway in Switzerland as in 
Austria. 

Finally in Germany, the impact of global structural changes 
has been much less dramatic than it has been in Austria or 
Switzerland. Unlike in the latter two countries, the radical 
populist right has been unable to enter parliament on a national 
level. Although numerous studies have consistently shown the 
existence of a radical right-wing potential of more than 10 
percent of the German electorate (see Falter, 1994), redical 
right-wing populist parties like the Republikaner have failed to 
translate electoral potential into actual political strength. 


There are several probable reasons for this failure. Unlike in 


Austria of Switzerland, support for the radical right in Germany 


has been highly concentrated in socially disadvantaged groups 
(see, for example, Hennig, 1991; Dinse, 1992; Falter, 1994). 
This social base was reflected in the Republikaner party's 
platform which heavily stressed nationalist and xenophobic 
issues. Against that, aggressive neo-liberal demands 
characteristic of the Austrian and Swiss Freiheitlichen, which 
could have attracted market-oriented new middle class voters, 
were largely absent. In addition, unlike in Austria and 
Switzerland, where a serious confrontation with the past has only 
just begun, in Germany radical right-wing parties are 
handicappted by the legacy of German history (it is perhaps no 


coincidence that apart from Austria and Switzerland, radical 
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right-wing populist parties have done particularly well in France 
and Flanders). 

In the absence of a serious radical right-wing populist 
threat, the most important challenge to the German party system 
has come from the Greens. Like their counterparts in Austria and 
Switzerland, the German Greens have benefited from the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural transformation of German society. In 
terms of their social base and the value system of their 
supporters, the German Greens represent a quintessential left- 
libertarian party (see Schmitt-Beck, 1994). The rise of the PDS 
in the eastern Lander might add further strength to left- 
libertarian positions in postunification Germany. Although the 
PDS continues to reaffirm its traditions as a socialist party for 
which socialism (defined as a society, in which the free 
development of the individual is the precondition for the free 
development of all) remains a necessary goal, with respect to its 
programmatic pronouncements that PDS presents itself more like a 
"left-libertarian" than a traditional socialist party (see Betz, 
1995). 

Table 4 


Comparison of Attitudes between Greens and PDS Supporters 


In Germany there live many foreigners. Do you find that all 
right or not all right? 


West East 


All B90/Greens All PDS 
all right 45 75 49 72 


Foreigners who are being persecuted in their home country have 
aright to asylum in Germany. Do you find that good or not? 


good 72 89 86 96 


Do we need to tighten our laws to combat crime or are the 
existing laws sufficient? 


tighten 63 39 77 55 


Source: IPOS, 1993 
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Survey questions on multiculturalism and law and order show 
striking similarities between the supporters of the Greens in the 
western part of Germany and those of the PDS in the east. In 


fact, with respect to immigrants and refugees, PDS supporters 


show virtually the same level of acceptance as do the supporters 


of the Greens. The situation is more complicated in the case of 
law and order (a typical "materialist" item in the Ingelhartian 
sense). Although the sense of insecurity appears to be 
significantly higher in the east (in 1993, 89 percent of east 
German respondents, and 95 of PDS supporters, said they felt 
threatened by crime), PDS supporters are significantly less 
likely than the supporters of the other east German parties to 
call for stiffer laws. The only ones holding similar attitudes 
toward law and order are the supporters of the west German 
Greens. In fact the difference between the proportion of Green 
sympathizers supporting stiffer laws and the general west German 
population is about the same as that between PDS supporters and 
the east German population (24 percent versus 22 percent). 
Further evidence in support of interpreting the PDS as a 
potential left-libertarian party comes from studies of the 
party's changing social base. They suggest that between 1990 and 
1994, the party's profile has increasingly come to resemble that 
of the West German Greens. In last year's election, the party's 
electorate was predominantly urban and a-religious. The party 
did particularly well among those with higher levels of education 
(according to one survey, 35 percent of those holding a 
university degree sympathized with the PDS), and among younger 
voters. Like the Greens, the PDS did particularly well among 
younger voters, especially if they were still undergoing 
education and training, and among younger women. Unlike what one 
might expect, the PDS achieved its best results in areas with 
relatively low levels of unemployment and a relatively high level 
of employees in administration. In addition, the PDS did 
relatively well in areas with a low proportion of low incomes. 


In the eastern parts of Berlin, for example, the party attained 
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39, compared to only 31 percent in areas with a high proportion 


of low-income households (see Falter and Klein, 1994). 
4. Continuity and Change in Austria, Switzerland, and Germany 


The evidence presented in this analysis suggests that recent 
socio-economic and socio-cultural changes that flow from the 
transformation of global capitalism has led to notable changes in 
the political structure of advanced Western democracies. 

However, our brief review of the situation in Austria, 
Switzerland, and Germany also suggests that these changes are far 
from uniform with respect both to their extent and their impact. 

Undoubtedly, socio-economic and socio-cultural changes have 
had the greatest impact in Austria. There a combination of 
strong pro-market pressures, social-libertarian tendencies, and 
an authoritarian backlash has led to the collapse of the 
established party system and its replacement by a five-party 
system. As a result, the logic of Austrian politics has been 
significantly altered. The transformation of the Freedom Party 
into a radical right-wing populist party and its dramatic rise in 
the polls under its charismatic leader, Jorg Haider, has 
polarized the party system and forced the two major parties into 
a grand coalition. The result has been disastrous for both the 
People's Party and the Socialists, both of which have lost a 
substantial number of their base to Haider. 

In Switzerland, socio-economic and socio-cultural changes 
have given rise both to a left-libertarian Green party and a pro- 


market radical right-wing populist party. Despite significant 


gains in the polls, however, neither party has had a major impact 


on the Swiss party system, which is still dominated by the four 
established parties. However, recent developments suggest that 
this situation might not last for much longer. Particularly the 
rise of the Swiss Freiheitlichen and the concomitant decline of 
the Swiss Socialist Party have altered the balance between the 


bourgeois and left-wing camps in the governing coalition. It 
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cannot be excluded that this development might lead to the 
collapse of the Swiss consociational system and its replacement 
by a multi-dimensional competitive system. The likelihood of 
such a development has been enhanced by the rise of the Zurich 
section of the Swiss People's Party under Christoph Blocher, 
whose political and organizational strategy resembles that of 
Jorg Haider (see Hartmann and Horvath, 1995). 


Significantly enough, socio-economic and socio-cultural 


changes have so far had only a relatively moderate impact on the 
party system in Germany. Although the emergence of the German 

Greens has altered the post-war party system, in Germany radical 
pro-market postitions have been largely absent. Radical right- 


wing populist parties have limited themselves to propounding a 


stale German nationalism with strong xenophobic undertones which, 
given recent German history, is easily discredited by the 
political establishment. Given its radical-ring wing potential, 
Germany still awaits its Jorg Haider. This is not to say that 
the German party system is stable. Promise of changes comes from 
the dramatic decline of the Free Democrats (F.D.P.) and its 
potential disintegration together with attempts on the part of 
the Greens to transform themselves into an "ecological civil 
rights party" in order to replace the F.D.P. in the center of the 
German party system (see Fucks, 1995). And, of course, it is 
still an open question to what degree east-west differences are 
going to shape the emerging post-unification German party system. 
An explanation of the different impact socio-economic and 
socio-cultural change has had in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Germany goes beyong the scope of this paper. Briefly I would 
suggest that these differences have much to do with their larger 
institutional structures. It is perhaps no coincidence that 
socio-economic and socio-cultural changes have had the greatest 
impact in Austria, the country with what is arguably the most 
highly organized and most rigid corporatist structure in Western 
Europe. This might also explain why political change has been 


more pronounced in Switzerland than in Germany. However, given 
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the institutional rigidities of the German socio-economic system 


and the relatively high level of socio-political dissatisfaction 
during the past several years, political stability should not be 


taken for granted. 
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Introduction 

The central issue of this paper is a discussion of the difficulties facing social democratic 
parties contronting the issue of national identitication and the resurgence of nationalist agendas 
within parts of their constituency. While important sections cf the party leadership, activists and 
voters support a “post-national” agenda expressed in their support of open borders for labor, 
goods and capital, the European Community. tolerance towards foreigners, extension of 
citizenship and entitlement rights to persons of foreign origin, others sections of these parties and 
their electorates are taking an increasingly skeptical view of such policies and developments. At 
issue are not only questions concerning immigration policy or even entitlements to welfare 
provisions; at issue are the role and function of the nation-state and how, in an increasingly 
global economy, social democracy can define democratic participation and membership within 
the construct of an increasingly embattled nation-state. 


Some social democrats have argued that it is a responsibility of the advanced 
industrialized countries to help “the poor” of other countries, in some cases to the extent of 
providing access to the welfare state provisions traditionally reserved for citizens of the 
industrialized country. Others argue that each community, or nation-state, has an obligation to 
Its citizens first and foremost and must exercise the right of closure to prevent the devaluation of 
its resources (Carens, 1988; Fullinwider, 1988). The disputes over immigration and asylum 
policy is a concretization of the interaction between global developments, particularly the 


internationalization of capital, diluting the ability of the nation-state to enforce closure and local 
reactions to such developments expressed in the re-emergence of demands for closure against 
foreign claimants. At the same time, post-nationalist thought. which is historically linked to the 
processes of globalization, is under pressure precisely because of the uncertainties these largely 
economic developments engender. 


Academic and journalistic interest in the resurgence of nationalism has focused on ethnic 
conflicts, civil wars, intra-national and international confrontations over borders and how to 
draw them. Similarly the issue of migration and the resurging radical nght in countries such as 
Germany or France received much attention. Post-nationalism and its legacies for the political 
left has, so far, been left largely untouched. It is our contention that the rise of the radical nght in 
a number of European countries is very much linked to the debate within the left over policy 
strategies dealing with the issue of citizenship and entitlements. The post-nationalist discourse 
stands at the center of the debate over who is entitled to become a citizen, who has the nght to 
live in a given country and who can claim social benefits from the host welfare state. 

The debate over immigration and citizenship has become more acute with the 
coincidence of two important occurrences: the economic crisis of the early 1990's and the fall of 
the East-West divide. The economic downturn sparked a political struggle over the future of the 
welfare state, whereas the fall of the wall ignited fears of massive migratory movements from 
Eastern to Western Europe in addition to intra-European as well as the already considerable 
flows of migrants into Europe from Asia, Africa and the Middle East. While the pre-1989 
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period was characterized by a commitment to a certain type of cosmopolitanism, expressed best 
by the European Community, the post-1989 period is one in which national priorities and 
purposes are being redefined. Liberals, Social and Christian Democrats shared a tacit 
commitment to a post-national consensus which is now under attack both from within these 
parties as well as from rightist movements and political parties 


The political voices in opposition to post-nationalism are increasingly important as the 
debates in various European countries concerning the European Community and overall national 
priorities show. Jorg Haider, the leader of the Austrian Freedom Party, and his political allies in 
various parts of Europe believe that it is possible to opt out of an increasingly international polity 
and economy, at least on the issue of open borders for labor if not goods and capital. If "opting 
out" is a limited strategy, such political movements certainly do call for the restriction of access 
to social rights by foreigners in their midst. Rogers Brubacker aptly defined citizenship as a 
means of "social closure" (Brubacker, 1992: 23). At the same time, the groups demanding 
"closure" against would-be immigrants also demand the reduction of redistributive welfare 
policies across the board for the citizens as well to reduce the role of the state in the economy 
and society. While these attacks on the welfare state and the regulatory system are often thinly 
disguised attacks on the feminist, environmental and civil rights movements, they represent a 
new form of rightist-populist backlash against the perceived encroachments by such groups (with 
the help of central government) on the life of the "normal citizen". Their voting support 
indicates that many Europeans feel sympathy with such, to some extent contradictory, 
sentiments. We use the term contradictory because such movements appear to have no problem 
in arguing for a stronger state in terms of securing citizenship nights but a far weaker state when 
it comes to the issue of redistributive economic and social policy. 


The debate over the immigration issue is then a litmus test for the strength of post- 
nationalism as well as social democracy. Will the 13 million European residents of non- 
European Union ongin receive the same nights as European nationals from one of the member 
states? Numerous problems are raised by this question and issue: 

- the threat to state cohesion as a result of the rise of welfare dependency of foreigners, the 
development of foreign dominated ghettos, the unfair distribution of benefits and costs of 
labor market reforms in addition to the failure of education, housing and other programs 
targeted at and favorable to foreigners, in a context of jobless economic growth; 

- the failure of European migration policy cooperation: the different patterns of migration 
(Eastern Europe to Germany; North Africa to France and Spain; the former 
Commonwealth to Britain) and different modes of incorporation (consociationalism, 
multi-culturalism, republicanism); the lack of balance between national and European 
governance, and, finally, a lack of consensus as to burden-sharing, the recognition of 
structural migration patterns, planning for the absorption of immigrants and immigration 
needs for various economies, 

- the extreme division of all social democratic parties over the issue of immigration and 
integration; the trade-off between.caring for the local poor and the global poor; the 
protectionism of the trade unions and the anti-migrant backlash among substantial 
numbers of working and middle class voters. 
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Outline 

The following essay is divided into four sections. The first deals with the concept of 
post-nationalism. It raises the question whether the promotion of migration and the social 
democratic initiative actually fit with the concept of post-nationalism. We argue that post- 
nationalism differs from both internationalism and is distinct from social democracy. In a post- 
national order, the freedom to migrate is/would be a paramount element. Social democracy, on 
the other hand, is a mildly internationalist ideology which accepts the existence of states and the 
right to control borders and limit migration. Social democratic parties, on the whole, find it 
difficult to sustain a commitment to post-nationalism. 


The second section addresses the rise and fall of post-nationalist politics. It focuses on 
national identification as an experience of learning. We argue that voters’ evaluation of national 
identity, particularly feelings concerning belonging and dignity, has changed. The resurgence of 
nationalist identification is a result of the failures of post-nationalist arrangements to manage 
crises (such as the European Union or the United Nations), the rise of socio-economic 
uncertainty and unemployment, the appeal of right-wing populists and the defensive reaction of 
liberal and social democratic politicians concerning these failures and adverse conditions. More 
specifically, we attempt to demonstrate that the grim consensus in Europe about the need for 


restrictive migration policy reflects the internal contradictions of the liberal and post-national 
ideal of the plural society. 


The third section deals with two cases: the wavering response of the European Union 
and the leadership of both the German Social Democratic Party (SPD) and the Dutch Partij van 
de Arbeid (PvdA). We show that there is a profound contradiction between the stated European 
Union goal of an open, rights-based, and coordinated policy of immigration and asylum and the 
practices of the various member states of exclusion and restriction that indicate a large-scale 
Prisoners’ Dilemma. Second, we attempt to show that within social democracy there is a deep- 
seated uncertainty concerning the definition of sustainable social rights in continuity with both its 
own record in the past and European citizenship in the future. 


In the final section we call for a full re-examination of the social democratic idea of post- 
nationalism and its application to migration, asylum and ethnic minorities policies. It is crucial to 
bear in mind that, first, liberal democracy demands not only “deep diversity”, a basic tolerance 
for political and cultural differences, but also “deep unity”, a basic feeling of belonging between 
citizens (Taylor, 1991; Mill, 1971). Second, cooperation between democratic states requires 
some collective identity, in the European case a new identity concerning itself as an “area of 
immigration” and a “great plural society” (Wendt, 1994). Finally, solidarity among EU nations 
and strong state capacity at the national level are preconditions for any feasible sub-national and 
supra-national model of civil society, including the social democratic model (Miller, 1989, 1995). 


PART I: The Concept of Post-nationalism and Social Democracy 


Before embarking on a conceptualization of post-nationalism, a clarification of the term 
nationalism is in order. Since the debate over the term is vast, we decided to state in brief outline 
some of the fundamental aspects of “nationalist” thought (Koelble, 1995). Nationalists claim 
that persons who view themselves as part of a people have the right to self-determination. They 
are free to form a sovereign state within certain territorial and institutional boundaries. The 
politics of nationalism is about self-image, about differentiation from other human beings, the 
values of belonging, dignity, and identity. There are many forms of nationalism, since there are 
many conceptions of distinct common traits, founding beliefs of identity, state autonomy, internal 
order, external relations, community and procedures for nation-building. Yet all these 
differences point to the importance of the nation-state that is both the expression and the means 
for realizing a certain image of nationhood (Miller, 1994: Smith, 1995). Some political theorists 
distinguish between civic and ethnic nationalism (Ignatieff, 1993). Civic nationalism is 
supposedly Western, subjectivist, constructivist, political, universalistic, pluralist, minimal and 
flexible. Ethnic nationalism is characterized as Eastern, objectivist, organistic, particularistic, 
monist, maximalist and essentialist. The attempt is made to show that civic nationalism is more 
justifiable in terms of humanism and liberalism. Yet, one wonders whether either moral theory 
or empirical evidence allow for such a neat distinction between the good and bad aspects of 
nationalism and identity politics. 


Some nation-states pursue autarcky and isolation; others seek integration and contact; 
some strive for hegemony and war; others settle for independence and cooperation; some even 
seek peaceful coordination. Therefore it does not make a great deal of sense to posit nationalism 
as the opposite of internationalism. Internationalism reflects the view that members of supra- 
national communities have the right to interact and create transnational societies which exist 
above but not beyond the nation-state. The reverse of nationalism is cosmopolitanism. 
Cosmopolitanism suggests that individuals are part of a global community and rejects the 
dominance of the nation-state as the ordering principle of the modern world. In the 
cosmopolitan vision of a better world, the politics of national identity has disappeared or 
becomes subordinate to a politics of global passions, reasons, and interests (Held, 1991). 


Post-nationalism posits that nation-states are declining in importance and that supra- 
national (European Union, United Nations) and sub-national or regional authorities are 
prospering. At the same time, national cultures, both public and private, are giving way to a 
global culture in many domains (building, production, liberal institutions and practices, 
management and labor relations). Citizens in different countries are developing similar 
cosmopolitan personalities, global goals and responsibilities, hyphenated identities (Afro- 
American, German-Turkish), and humanitarian sensitivities. A broad process of structural, 
cultural and economic internationalization, or rather globalization, will eventually lead to a well- 
ordered world community that supersedes the nation-state. Post-nationalism, then, is a form of 
cosmopolitanism that suggests that modern nationalism is currently in its final phase. 
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According to John Glover, “it is a sign of a civilized country if the national anthem is 
heard with a mixture of mild embarrassment and jokiness, rather than with emotion-choking 
seriousness” (Glover, 1988: 203). &’nfortunately, political scientists have to work with less 
poetic indicators of post-nationalism, such as the disappearance of national pride (de Swaan, 
1994; Therborn, 1995). Therborn collected a great deal of data to identify post-nationalism in 
Europe. He observes a considerable decrease in national pride, a limited willingness to fight for 
one’s country, and a new commitment concerning peace, human rights, and the fight against 
poverty and pollution on a global scale. He argues that, “there are behavioral as well as 
attitudinal reasons for characterizing Western Europe as post-national, defining Western Europe 
as Europe west of the Oder-Neisse and of the Adriatic. Even if arguably not post-national, 
however, in the late twentieth century, this area has become the least nationalistic part of the 
world” (Therborn, 1995: 282). 


The concept of post-nationalism is closely connected to the concept of freedom of 
movement. Nationalism may lead to either restrictive or liberal migration policy depending on 
the socio-economic environment. In the 1950’s and 60’s, many governments in Europe 
concluded treaties with Mediterranean countries to facilitate the entry of migrant workers. In the 
1990’s, most Northern and Southern EU member states coordinate a “politics of meanness” 
(Hoffmann, 1995: 66) to tighten conditions of entry and abode, speed up expulsions, make 
requirements for family re-union more stringent and sharpen the scrutiny of mixed marniages 
(European Community, 1995: 14). Post-nationalism would convey upon the individual 


immigrant the same rights and duties as any other individual. As Soysal suggests, “post-national 
citizenship confers upon every person the right and duty of participation in the authority 
structures and public life of a polity, regardless of their historical and cultural ties to that 
community” (Soysal, 1994: 3). In Soysal’s view a post-national condition is one in which the 
nation-state has fluid boundaries, and individuals enjoy political, social and economic nghts on 
the basis of their personhood (Soysal, 1994: 140). 


The connection between post-nationalism and social democracy is a intricate one. It is 
argued that social democracy focused on class solidarity and the global brotherhood of workers, 
well beyond national cleavages. The claim is made that socialism is a universal creed; that its 
political evolution depends on a expansion of size from family, kin to local, regional, national and 
finally global levels; that the practice of tolerance of the Habsburg or Romanov Empires is 
imitated; that Marx’s legacy is an attitude of compassion and contempt for small and backward 
peoples’ combined with a propensity to centralize as a solution to global market failure, and that 
socialist tactics entail the rejection of cultural, linguistic, religious, and ethnic difference as both 
an impediment to collective identity of the working class and as a strategic device to aid the 
ruling class (Walzer, 1994: 63-64; Kymlicka, 1995: 69-72). These claims add up to the standard 
interpretation that true and progressive social democracy is a post-national force (with the 
international strike as its primary weapon), while false and treacherous social democracy is a 
nationalist force such as the SPD in 1914. 


However, recent literature revises this standard interpretation (Jones and Keating, 1985; 
Miller, 1989; Groh and Brandt, 1992; Milward, 1993). Certainly, classic social democrats such 


as Per Albin Hansson or August Bebei never abandoned nationalism or patriotism. They 
attacked the liberal and conservative ideology of the nation and demanded recognition, inclusion 
and a fair share for the working class based upon the concept of citizenship. Modern social 
democrats such as Tony Blair or Johannes Rau echo these sentiments. Nor did social democrats 
unconditionally support supra-national projects. They lent their support only if they could justify 
such efforts in terms of the improvement of the situation of the working class. The recent 
demand for a Social Charter in the EU fits this pattern. There was, among social democrats, a 
good measure of dualism concerning the institutions of post-war reconstruction. While the UN, 
World Bank, IMF, GATT, NATO and the EEC represented a departure from the barbarism of 
extreme nationalism and protectionism in the 1930’s and 40’s, they were also recognized as 
institutions to re-enforce the nation-state’s capacities. This dualism was nicely captured in Ralf 
Dahrendorf’s characterization of social democracy as “a strong and benevolent government in a 
democratic society tempered by corporatism, a managed but market-oriented economy exposed 
with a degree of cushioning to world trade and monetary arrangements, and a society of far- 
reaching solidarity by entitlements and progressive taxation as part of a general propensity for 
equality in generally liberal conditions” (Dahrendorf, 1988: 116, our italics). Moreover, classic 
social democrats did not imitate the imperialist mode of governance, nor they did perceive the 
state as merely a mechanism for addressing market failure. They favored the expansion and 
rationalization of the state as a device for democratic accountability, material freedom and 
community for all nationals within their respective countries. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, social democrats viewed intelligent development 
planning as the best instrument to prevent uncontrolled migration and its destructive impact on 
both rich and poor country alike. For over fifty years, the Dutch social democrat and Nobel 
prize winner in economics, Jan Tinbergen, advocated a straightforward, moral approach 
combining fairness, mutual advantage and efficiency. According to Tinbergen, equality of well- 
being across nations is the most important social democratic goal. The goal can be reached 
through either labor or capital movement. Since the private and social costs of the movement of 
labor are higher than the movement of capital and since political obstacles to liberalization of the 
labor market as opposed to the capital market is also more pronounced, migration ought to be 
prevented by promoting capital mobility from rich to poor countries (Tinbergen, 1929:536-537; 
1930: 250-251; 1944: 226-227). A coordinated United Nations policy of capital mobility, 
development aid, indicative planning, international specialization (capital-intensive production in 
the rich, labor-intensive production in the poor countries) will lead to international welfare 
equality and help abolish immigration flows. This approach would pre-empt the worst case 
scenario, namely trade union protectionism, ethnic conflict and draconian immigration stops. 
Tinbergen’s approach of “optimal labor migration close to zero” became dominant in social 
democratic rhetoric of the 1970’s, as exemplified by Brandt and Palme.' 


In one of Tinbe i latest articles he reaffirmed his fear of 
foreigners and pl recognition of this fear among workers: “It is 
against our best traditions to keep human beings out of our country with 
violence. Our borders have always been opened for the chased people, 
whatever the cause. But we also do not want our compatriots in the 
working class neighborhoods to have to experience the nuisance of unknown 


ways of dwelling and living among immigrants. At a small scale it can 
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Social democracy should be characterized as a form of moderate internationalism rather 
than post-nationalism. Post-nationalist strategies came to social democracy rather late. These 
ideas were introduced by the “new left” and “post-materialist” left-libertarians (Kitschelt, 1994) 

There was a general willingness among social democrats to promote the image of the open and 
plural society, and to treat indigenous and new citizens with equal concern. Yet, this willingness 
did not solve the deep divisions and recurrent reluctance of European social democracy to deal 
with issues such as integration, migration and multi-cultural citizenship. In the unfavorable 
climate of the 1990’s, moderate internationalism easily turned to forms of indecisive 
internationalism or nationalism (Lemke and Marks, 1992; Fichter, 1993; Garton Ash, 1994). 


PART II: The Rise and Fall of Post-nationalism 


Many authors argue that post-nationalism is a fleeting phenomenon. They point to the 
re-emergence of nationalist conflict and the failure of supra-national institutions to halt such 
conflicts (Tamir, 1993; Judt, 1994). Some even suggest that post-nationalism was and is a 
mistake. It neglects the primordial forces of ethnicity and falls victim to the liberal philosophy of 
history as a natural and progressive movement towards international community (Pfaff, 1993: 
16-17, 233-234). But in order to understand the “new nationalist” politics, one has to 
understand the phenomenon of post-nationalism in the first place. We argue that post- 
nationalism fluctuates because the value of national identity fluctuates. The recent stagnation of 


post-nationalist politics is related to certain contradictions in the specific post-national pursuit of 
a plural society. 


We view post-nationalism as the outcome of a learning experience in the interplay 
between political elites (governments and political parties) and political mass (public opinion, 
involved voters). There are two phases; one in which post-nationalism establishes itself as a 
result of the wide recognition that nationalist conflicts are destructive, and a second in which 
post-nationalist ideals collide with European long-term unemployment, urban poverty, the 
democratic deficit of the EU (the thin legitimacy of the Maastricht Treaty), and the war in the 
former Yugoslavia. Fear of protracted socio-economic insecurity among the working and 
middle classes gave the extreme right a window of opportunity, forced policy-makers to embrace 
conservative proposals (migration stop, family values, economic inequality, local moral 
discipline) and triggered a broad public, intellectual and politicized debate about national identity 
in every European country (Anderson, 1992). This sequence of the two post-war phases is, of 
course, a simplification, but, nevertheless appropmiate. 


Why does national identity mean so much to so many? Why does nationalism provide 
the most effective and legitimate means of mobilization resources for the state in modern times? 
Many answers make sense , since people tend to expect many different things from nationhood 
and have diverse conceptions as to the impact of nationalism on their personal lifes. Some may 


widen one’s horizon; yet, we do not want them to be snowed under”, Jan 


Tinbergen, “More Aid Will Restrict Immigration”, NRC Handelsblad, June 
26, 1991. 


want security, protection, material benefits; others may seek treatment as equals, familiarity, 
embeddedness, belonging, roots, continuity and tradition, cultural affirmation and affiliation, 
communal pride, a sense of superiofity or the end of inferiority and resentment. Following Tamir 
(1995) and Moynihan (1993:64) we distinguish between two dimensions of national identity: the 
“Kantian” notion of dignity, based on equal status of every member of the nation and a set of 
rights and duties and the “Hegelian” notion of belonging. According to Tamir, the second, more 
collectivist, dimension entails the promise of redemption from personal oblivion (albeit in a 
military cemetery), the hope of personal renewal through national regeneration (pride in the past 
and hope for the future as a compensation for a dim and desperate present), and rescue from 
alienation, solitude and anomie (fraternity and mutual care). If national identity can be reduced 
to such a dual valuation, then the rise of post-nationalism in Western democracies during the 
1950’s to 70’s can be linked to a devaluation of national dignity and belonging. 


Voters and political leaders in Western Europe made some important discoveries in the 
post-war period. They learned that political civilization could be fostered by indicative planning 
both within and among nation-states and not by the pursuit of narrow national goals of dignity 
and belonging. Both of these concepts could be safe-guarded and even expanded in a context of 
supra-national arrangements and the welfare state. And people discovered that cultural 
convergence and diversity could, in fact, have positive consequences. In the first phase of post- 
nationalism, it became a fact of life that immigrants are of no danger to indigenous workers, that 
they perform useful functions (they do the dirty work), and do not levy excessive demands on 
public budgets 


Michael Ignatieff argues that the post-national mentality is a function of the life-style of 
urban, professional populations in world cities. He notes that, 


“people in these places did not bother about the passports of the people they worked or 
lived with; did not care about the country-of-origin label of the goods they bought; they 
simply assumed that in constructing their own way of life they would borrow from the 
customs of every nation they happened to admire. Cosmopolitans made a positive ethic 
out of cultural borrowing: in culture, exogamy was better than endogamy, and 
promiscuity better than provincialism” (Ignatieff, 1993: 7). 


Ignatieff condemns the shallow and non-committal cosmopolitanism of a small, moneyed, 
largely white, elite and its privilege of taking a secure, humane nation-state for granted. 

We reformulate Ignatieff's condemnation into an empirical proposition. During the 1950’s to 
70’s, both public opinion and electoral majorities turned post-nationalist. The apparent solid 
functioning of nation-states and international institutions such as the UN and the EC, in 
particular its positive net impact on personal security and growing opportunities for personal 
welfare and autonomy, created a climate for the development of left-libertarian goals and values. 
Decentralized democracy (both regional democracy as well as workers’ democracy in the firm), 
universal nghts for women, homosexuals, ethnic minorities, the fight against pollution, nuclear 
war, economic imperialism became salient issues. In such a climate groups such as the German 
Federation of Expellees could be marginalized and low-level regional conflicts, such as those in 
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the Basque province, the South Tyrol or Corsica, could be contained (Kellas, 1991: 86-94). To 
put this into terms of classic utilitarian philosophy, the circles of sympathy were expanded, local 
egotism compensated and corrected by impartial, universal reason and humanitarian sensibilities, 
and a balance between “soft nationalism” and cosmopolitan concerns was struck. 


The stagnation of post-nationalism marks a major revaluation of the importance of 
national dignity and belonging. In Eastern Europe, the collapse of communism was 
accompanied by an often messy, unconstitutional and frequently violent process of redrawing 
nation-state boundaries and the establishment of new institutions and political practices. Mill’s 
observation that “free institutions are next to impossible in a country made up of different 
nationalities” (Mill, 1971: 383; compare Beitz, 1979: 112-114), appears to be supported by 
many of the political elites of Eastern Europe. While affected by these developments, Western 
Europe’s retreat from post-nationalism is less concerned with the establishment of new 
institutions and borders but with the capacities of the state and supra-national institutions to 
solve long-term socio-economic difficulties. Western Europe experienced a retreat from social 
and employment policy at both the national and EU levels. The absence of a daring vision of 
European democracy undermined the prospects of a free European market and the would-be 
constitution of Maastricht. The simultaneity of public sector contraction (supply-side 
economics, deregulation, privatization) and globalization (the growing competitiveness of Asian 
and other economies) increased feelings of insecurity among state-dependent and vulnerable 
citizens (Hood, 1994). 


Above all, however, the retreat of post-nationalism is encapsulated in the cultural 
conflicts about the limits of the permissive society in general and the limits of labor migration in 
particular. The alleged costs of tolerance are fully emphasized by the opponents of the post- 
national ideal. Nationals are supposedly outnumbered by foreigners in their own country, 
infected with diseases such as AIDS imported by migrants, have to put up with Islamic 
fundamentalists in their communities. Moreover, poor indigenous workers must compete with 
foreign workers who are perceived as getting more benefits than the indigenous counterparts; 
urban tensions are a result of porous borders and ineffective integration policies. In such a 
climate of incomprehension and even panic, post-nationalists lost their ability to persuade. 
Nationalists of the right imposed their narrow and exclusivist views of national dignity and 
belonging; nationalists of the left iaunched their own version of populism catering to the alleged 
victims of dismissal, public sector cuts and immigrant competition. 


The dynamics of immigration politics, openness during the 1950’s to 70’s and closure in 
the late 1980’s, illustrate our general hypothesis (Esman, 1994: 211-215). Liberal post- 
nationalists support the ideal of the plural society, of multi-cultural democracy. But do they 
come to terms with the requirements of the ideal? Plural society entails three spheres of value: 
cultural diversity, constitutional democracy and open community. Cultural diversity (to all 
according to their way of life) follows from the freedom of culture exercised by any group which 
cares to protect its way of life against the forces of commercial and bureaucratic 
homogenization. Constitutional democracy (to all according to their equal civic status) follows 
from political equality. It implies, among other things, legal rights, procedural fairness and state 


neutrality. Open community (to all according to their move) follows from daily interaction. It 
presumes both mobility and proximity, entrepreneurship and rule-following, conversation and 
distance, coordination and cooperation, impartiality and solidanty. Post-nationalists tend to 
emphasize the advantages of the open society at the expense ct both cultural identity and 
constitutional democracy 


These three spheres of value of a plural society are all important and attractive; they form 
the basis for the good society in a democratic sense. An open society depends upon both a form 
of constitutional democracy as well as cultural identity. However, political theorists point out 
that a balanced combination of these values does not come easily or cheaply (Baubéck, 1994: 
Kymlicka, 1995). Promotion of collective cultural identity is often accompanied by autocratic 
and oppressive action with regard to both dissidents and outsiders. The promotion of 
constitutional democracy may be accompanied by the disappearance of cultural pluralism and 
closure. Promotion of the open community may in fact lead to identity loss (the 
“‘Americanization” of lifestyles) and democratic deficit. Forced assimilation may be the price for 
French republicanism; limited democratization may be the price of American multi-culturalism: 
closure the price for Swiss or Swedish welfare. Plural society is unavoidably constituted by gray 
zones, double standards and compromised distinctions (Esman. 1994: 250). 


It is up to comparative research to determine whether these observations dim the 
prospects for the post-nationalist dream of harmonious migration. Yasemin Soysal and Jytte 
Klausen present opposite results in their studies of migration and post-nationalism (Soysal, 1994: 
Klausen, 1995). Soysal observes a tension between universal human nghts as a result of 
occupying a social space and rights based on belonging to a national community. When the 
rights of resident aliens are seen as based upon the first concept of rights by indigenous citizens 
who perceive their rights in terms of the second type, then tension may turn into open conflict 
However, Soysal tries to show that this tension has been controlled in the sense that universal 
personhood has replaced nationhood as a source of legitimate citizenship 


Soysal refers to a myriad of institutional devices in Sweden, the Netherlands, Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Britain which actively integrate migrants into the host country. Soysal 
suggests that countries may differ in their approach to the integration of migrants in terms of 
whether they treat migrants as corporate groups to be integrated as an entity (the Swedish and 
Dutch approaches) or whether migrants are treated as individuals deserving of integration (the 
Swiss and British approaches). But whether incorporation takes place via the corporatist model 
or along individualist lines, all host countries provide funding for integrative institutions such as 
housing projects, radio and television channels, educational facilities to enable migrants to learn 
the indigenous language or sponsorship of various organizations to enhance and maintain 
cultural traditions of the ethnic group. Sweden and the Netherlands provide an entire budget for 
the integration of migrant groups, whereas Britain, Soysal argues, takes care of migrant 
problems at the local level (Soysal, 1994: 65-83). 


Soysal's argument reflects the aims of the political left in a number of European countries 
of, on the one hand, integrating foreign workers into their host country while, on the other hand, 


encouraging a dilution of the national citizenship concept. For instance, the left-wing bastion of 
South Hessia, especially the Frankfurt SPD, aimed to provide as many institutional outlets to 
provide guest workers with culturak social and legal assistance as possible. The Frankfurt city 
council, ruled by a coalition of the Green Party and the SPD, did establish the kinds of 
institutions Soysal cites as indicators of a new kind of universalism rather than national 
citizenship (Cohn-Bendit and Schmid, 1992: 283-314). However, do such institutions in fact 
undermine the concept of citizenship? 


Klausen (1995) argues that they do, but that this fact is precisely the reason why such 


institutions and policies are closely scrutinized and resisted and therefore have had limited 
impact. Klausen writes: 


"Open-ended admission for claimants.... depreciates the value of existing property rights 
in the public budget. From the perspective of the citizen (that is, the individual already 
enjoying the privilege of protective policies), strict regulation of membership in the 
redistributive community is desirable because enlargement implies a depreciation of 
future value of belonging" (1995: 263). 


She suggests that a distinction has to be made between "social nghts" which redistribute income 
from one group to another and political and civic rights which transfer to the individual a certain 
set of indivisible and non-transferable rights (Klausen, 1995: 245). Citizenship determines the 
relationship between individual and the state (Klausen, 1995: 249). While it may be true that 


some migrants are provided access to citizenship, the majority of claimants are left out. Since 
only citizenship confers indivisible nghts, the low numbers of naturalizations across Western 
Europe indicate that many migrants cannot or do not choose to become part of the citizenry and 
therefore do not enjoy similar privileges to those conferred upon citizens. 


Klausen does not provide much data to back her argument but points to the precarious 
position of immigrants in a number of Scandinavian countries when they become unemployed. 
Klausen takes issue with the widespread belief that Scandinavian welfare systems are "universal" 
systems by arguing that even the Swedish welfare state provides means testing and strict 
entitlement measures (residency requirements, union membership) as well as encouraging certain 
behavior such as, for instance, abstention from alcohol or drug abuse (Klausen, 1995: 248). 
Klausen suggests that the origins of the Swedish welfare state and hence the concept of "social 
citizenship" are primarily petty bourgeois and quite exclusionary. Immigrants do not enjoy the 
privileges of universalism unless they qualify under increasingly tight regulations (Klausen, 1995: 
264). 


Klausen raises an important issue when she points to the tension between claims of 
equality based upon citizenship and claims made by citizens (or residents) for preferential, and 
therefore unequal, treatment. Women's rights groups argue for preferential treatment to redress 
unequal treatment in terms of employment and a variety of social and legal forms of 
discrimination. But, asks Klausen, should women get better treatment because of an appeal to 
social rights? Should some groups be favored as a result of past injustices? She argues that it is 
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not a good strategy to mix together redistributive with exclusive claims against the nation-state 
because it leads to counter-mobilization by those with something to lose; it also creates easy 
targets, especially if it concerns norcitizens such as recent immigrant populations. The recent 
emergence of rightist parties and movements across Europe, whose primary targets of derision 
are immigrants and the European Community, more than adequately substantiates her point. 


Klausen pleads for a strategy which does not claim specific social rights for a subset of 
claimants, but argues that women's rights groups (and implicitly migrant groups) ought to focus 
on redistributive social policy rather than demanding exclusive social nghts. Interestingly 
enough, she views the European Community as a mechanism through which a new form of 
progressive politics can be advanced; namely one in which social policy may be decoupled from 
the state and attached to a much more inclusive notion of "European citizenship". On the issue 
of the possible role of the European Union, Soysal and Klausen actually agree. Both authors 
view the EU as a possible instrument with which a supra-national kind of citizenship could be 
introduced and the role of the nation-state, particularly on issues involving immigration, 
citizenship and social policy, could be substituted. 


We have chosen these two authors because they represent two divergent views on the 
post-nationalism debate. Soysal views post-nationalism as a ‘fait accompli’; Klausen regards it as 
a powerful notion but one that is neither far advanced in real policy terms nor secure in its 
institutionalization, therefore subject to political attack, and certainly in the process of roll-back. 


The stricter enforcement of asylum laws in many EU countries and the attempts to stifle the flow 
of migrants to Western Europe, to repatriate "guest workers", the attempts by rightist groups to 
intimidate foreigners in their midst into leaving are part of a mobilization against post-nationalist 
institutions and conceptions of citizenship. Soysal’s argument confuses a political agenda and 
normative position with a description of reality. Hers is a programmatic position which confuses 
the “ought” with the “is”. In an interesting fashion, the author actually unintentionally points to 
the limits of globalization and post-nationalism since the point Klausen raises, that immigrants 
are not granted citizenship easi'y, is so very obvious. 


Post-nationalists tend to take contraditory positions. They suggest that the state is less 
effective as a govering device, yet they expect the state to legislate against the undesirable 
consequences of globalization. They believe that nation-states are no longer capable of 
controlling their borders, yet argue that they have the legislative capacity to secure the political 
and institutional space for the open society. Post-nationalists tend to underestimate the 
importance of the context within which it was possible to develop the relatively tolerant and 
open societies of Western Europe in the “golden age” of social democracy. They also neglect 
the important variations of different models of incorporation such as consociationalism (the 
Netherlands), republicanism (France) or multi-culturalism (the Frankfurt experiment). The 
programmatic emphasis on the open society leads post-nationalists to neglect the important 


variables of cultural identity and tradition as well as different forms of representational 
democracy. 


Klausen’s analysis is to the point, and trenchant, yet also misses a larger issue. 
Migratory flows, the retrenchment of the (social democratic) state from a social and economic 
transformative agenda, the roll-back of social policy and the institution of neo-liberal policies 
across the advanced industrial world are part of a global phenomenon occasioned by an 
emerging and new form of capitalism. These developments hint at nothing less than a global 
shift in capital formation, production and consumption that cause different responses at the local 
level. This trend questions the role/capacity of the nation-state as a guarantor of socio-economic 
progress. How to safeguard the national community against or prepare them for this trend and 
its consequences, is the question all political parties and movements face and over which there is 
a great deal of internal disagreement. 


PART Ill: The Immigration Dilemma 


Post-nationalism does not contain a specific theory of the role of the European Union in 
matters of migration. Innovative and truly “communautaire” cooperation may be consistent in 
two ways. In order to protect European citizens and their economies, the Union can open or 
shut its borders. In the following section we demonstrate that post-Maastricht European Union 
faces a gigantic Prisoners’ Dilemma since, on the one hand, the European Commission attempts 
to maintain an open community while the member states aim at closure and act on their own or 
even in concert against the EU’s stated position. 


It is no exaggeration to claim that the policies regarding citizenship and immigration in 
the European Union and its member countries resemble a state of schizophrenia. Numerous 
principles guide the concept of citizenship and clash vehemently. The Maastricht Treaty of 
1991, for instance, envisages the removal of all borders between the then twelve member states. 
The Maastricht Treaty is very much in line with the agreements entered into by the same twelve 
member countries under the Single European Act of 1987 which stipulates the free movement of 
goods, labor and capital within the Community. Both treaties envisage some form of European 
rather than national citizenship. The Maastricht accord explicitly provides the basis for a 
European citizenship, not only in terms of providing a European passport, but also in dispensing 
economic and political rights to citizens of all member states. Article 8b of the Treaty furnishes 
the right to vote and run as a candidate in municipal elections for any person from an EU country 
residing in another EU country. In other words, Maastricht provides for political rights that 
were hitherto only granted to citizens of the nation-state and, in that sense, appear to provide 
empirical backing to Soysal's argument that a post-national concept of citizenship is about to 
become a reality. 


Perhaps as importantly, the Schengen Agreement of 1985 laid the foundation for a 
community-wide approach to the issues of immigration, visa regulation and asylum laws. The 
Schengen accord shifted the control of entry from the borders of each individual state to the 
point of original entry. The idea was to create a consistent and coordinated policy regulating 
migratory flows. Spain, Greece, Italy and Portugal joined the five original members of the 
Schengen agreement (Germany, France, and the Benelux countries) and adapted their 
immigration policies accordingly. Britain and Denmark (to a lesser extent, Ireland) expressed 


great reluctance about giving up control over their borders and therefore did not join the 
Schengen group. However, no sooner had these treaties been signed, the "fall of the wall" in 
1989 and the prospect of increased gnigration from Eastern to Western Europe, changed the 
entire international constellation and forced these countries to revisit their common policies as 
well as their individual asylum policies 


The European approach to issues of migration is limited to a Co-ordinating Committee 
which opens the possibility for the European Council to vote unanimously, after an initiative by a 
member-state or the European Commission, to determine the third countries whose nationals 
must be in possession of a visa when crossing the borders. In other words, policy instruments 
are still largely national instruments. European migration policy boils down to coordinating the 
migration policies of the member states. One observer noted that these policies represent a 
“shrinking of the internal borders plus a growing out of proportion of the external borders” 
(Jessurun d’ Oliveira, 1994}. While the European Commission in a variety of reports maintains a 
commitment to an open community, the actions of member states do not coincide with such 
declarations. 


Particularly in Germany the issue of immigration, asylum policy and the number of 
foreigners residing in the country became a very contested issue which eventually led to a 
reformulation of the German Basic Law and its stipulations concerning asylum in 1993. The 
euphoria over unification quickly gave way to concerns about Germany being "swamped" by 
foreigners, particularly asylum seekers from Eastern Europe. While the influx of ethnic Germans 
was in fact far greater in number than would-be Third World asylum seekers or immigrants 
seeking jobs (such as the 250,000 seasonal and frontier workers allowed in from Poland in 
1992), the rise of neo-Nazi groups who made immigrants their favorite target of derision, forced 
the governing coalition to react with policy changes. Immigration to West Germany from non- 
EC sources was, of course, already heavily curtailed in 1972 under the otherwise progressive 
Brandt government. In 1993, the major parties agreed to amend the Basic Law on asylum 
seekers. While the law is consistent with other EC policy and the Geneva Convention on 
refugees, it does stipulate that refugees coming from safe countries should apply for asylum in 
that country. Since most asylum seekers came through Poland and the Czech Republic, 
Germany offered to help these two countries accommodate the refugees. The result of this 
policy change was that the number of applicants for asylum fell from over 30,000 in June 1993 
to 15,000 in September of 1993 and less since then (roughly 9 to 12,000 a month in 1994). 


Germany's approach to naturalization of its immigrant population is and has been 
extremely restrictive. Germany has, as a matter of course, given social and civil nghts to its 
immigrants, but not naturalization. In this sense Soysal's argument must be qualified since the 
institutions of post-nationalism, at least in her conception of it, exist but political rights that go 
with citizenship are not extended to immigrants. Although a bill to facilitate naturalization was 
passed in 1990, it only deals with second and third generation immigrant children and, even in 
this case, on a very restrictive basis. As a result, Germany’s rate of naturalization of immigrants is 
exceedingly low. Less than 0 5% of resident aliens became naturalized citizens in 1991 and 
1992. Recent studies find that it is not only Germany which has significantly tightened its 


immigration and naturalization requirements: in Sweden, France, Austria, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the UK, the rate of natufalization of immigrants has been significantly reduced 
in 1993 and 1994 when compared to the years 1989 to 1992 (Baubéck and Cinar, 1994: 193). 


The regulation and implementation of immigration policy, the granting of citizenship 
rights and asylum laws are still the prerogative of the nation-state and not the European Union. 
While the EU has become a "gate-keeper" of sorts in terms of the regulation of border entry 
regulation, it has not been able to establish a common notion of European citizenship. In other 
words, while the EU has attempted to develop a post-national concept of citizenship, it has not 
become universally accepted. The irony of the situation is that EU policy is, in the case of the 
Council of Ministers and the Council of Europe, made by the heads of state of the member states 
and their representatives who, on the one hand, support the movement towards a post-national 
conception of citizenship while, at the same time, oppose it or do not implement it at the national 
level. Similarly, the European Parliament has taken the lead in advocating a post-national 
concept of citizenship but finds itself at odds with the policy pronouncements of the major 
national political parties. 


Why is it so difficult to develop a post-national concept of citizenship? Dominique 
Schnapper suggests that "there remains a strong popular attachment to national cultural identity" 
which accounts for the unwillingness of political leaders to implement EU policies and act upon 
its directives (Schnapper, 1994: 127). This may explain why there has been an increasing 
tendency by the member governments to use inter-governmental agreements rather than 
Community institutions to make and institute policy (Butt Philip, 1994: 175). Alan Butt Philip 
argues that the current state of EU and national citizenship and immigration policy reflects a 
fundamental disjuncture between reality and perception: European governments still do not wish 
to recognize that Europe is a region of immigration. The political rhetoric stresses that Europe is 
not a region of immigration but the reality is quite the contrary (Butt Philip, 1994: 188). German 
politicians, for instance, still insist that Germany is not a country of immigration when in fact 
more than 15 million people settled in West Germany since 1945. European economies are 


subject to economic pressures; migration is dependent upon the economic cycle with its push- 
pull tendencies. 


Rogers Brubacker (1992) suggests that the very different historical traditions within 
which the concept of citizenship and nationhood emerged is a crucial factor in explaining why 
fundamental changes and a consistent European-wide approach to these concepts are difficult to 
achieve. The very restrictive notions of citizenship based on blood ties in Germany developed in 
the context of uncertainty concerning just who should be given German citizenship. Given the 
debate between "Gross" and "Kleindeutsche" variants on the theme of unification, the decision to 
base German citizenship on common heritage embodied in the concept of jus sanguinis provided 
common ground to both sides (Brubacker; 1992: 12-13). In the French case, citizenship 
developed as a concept prior to and during the French revolution where allegiance to the new 
state was viewed as more important than heritage or blood ties. Ergo, the French developed a 
much more flexible notion of citizenship based on jus soli, or birth within the territory of the 
French state and assimilation (Brubacker, 1992: 6-8). These traditions have consequences: in 
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Germany it is virtually impossible for a foreign citizen, even if born in Germany, to become a 
German citizen whereas in France any person born on French territory has the night to claim 
citizenship and those who have lived in the country are given the opportunity to claim 
membership in the national community 


The larger point in Brubacker's comparison is that the concept of citizenship varies with 
contexts such as state-building, the development of democracy and the sequence of events which 
determined the introduction of civil, social and political nghts. Since citizenship and the right to 
claim welfare benefits are historically grounded and differ from country to country, it is not 
surprising that European-wide efforts to come to some form of common understanding on such 
concepts encounter severe problems. As Brubacker so pointedly observes, the nation-state is 
not just an "ethnodemographic phenomenon or a set of institutional arrangements" but also a 
"way of thinking about and appraising political and social membership” (Brubacker, 1992: 188). 


Again, these explanations, while certainly plausible, miss a vital point. The issue of 
migration is part of a larger development in which labor flows are increasingly international 
rather than local or regional; it is not. uncommon for Kenyans to consider migrating to Prague; 
for Chinese peasants to think about migrating to Canada or the US for work; for Taiwanese to 
contemplate moving to South Africa to start a business. It is not surprising that European 
governments should want to abrogate their responsibilities on immigration policy to the 
European level since their ability to control their borders is so obviously at stake and being 
undermined. But if the nation-state cannot properly control its borders, it is doubtful whether 
the European Union can fulfill the task any more effectively. Global developments are 
undermining the political and economic functions of the nation-state. The EU is being used to 
compensate for the increasingly obvious failures of the nation-state to deal with this issue but 
cannot be expected to do any better while the local reaction is equally worrisome: nightist- 
populist movements accuse their governments, and rightly so, of having “given away” 
sovereignty in the sense of giving up control over its borders to a supra-national institution. 
And the political elites of the nation-state can claim that responsibility for perceived failures to 
deal with immigration policy lies, not with them, but with the EU. 


Given the schizophrenic nature of EU and national immigration policies and citizenship 
conceptions, one could forgive social democratic parties for not having worked out a consistent 
policy position of their own. If the European community and its member states are confused, 
why not social democratic parties? Indeed, social democrats find themselves deeply divided on 
the issue as we shall demonstrate in the following section. The "nationalism/post-nationalism" 
cleavage runs across party lines rather than defining parties since similar tensions exist in liberal 
and conservative parties as well. 


The SPD Case: the image of post-nationalism and the reality of the labor market 


During the years of post-war reconstruction and well into the 1970’s, the German union 
movement (DGB) and its close political ally, the SPD, took the position that the welfare policies 
provided by the West German welfare state and employment required by the West German 
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economy ought to be protected from non-Germans. Especially during the 1950’s, West German 
trade unions experienced the effects of an open labor market; open in the sense that any citizen 
of East Germany who wanted to cquid defect through Berlin to the West German economy. 

The flow of labor, albeit an intra~German migratory flow, meant that the union movement faced 
a loose labor market situation throughout the decade as well as the explicit economic policies of 
the CDU which encouraged investment and production over consumption and benefits to the 
working class. When the construction of the Wall in 1961 put an end to intra-German labor 
flows, German industry tuned increasingly to recruiting labor from the Mediterranean, especially 
Turkey, but also Greece, Italy, Spain, and, to a lesser extent, Yugoslavia. German unions 
expressed great ambivalence concerning guest workers (Katzenstein, 1987: 222). They were 
seen as potentially driving down the price of labor and contributing to a possible labor surplus, 
although throughout the 1960’s such a surplus never eventuated. As a result, the DGB insisted 
that foreign workers should be paid the same as German workers and that labor exchange offices 
should give preference to German and EC workers (Katzenstein, 1987: 215). 


The SPD supported the unions’ position that foreigners should only be allowed into 
Germany under very restrictive conditions. In this regard, the governing coalition and its 
opposition did not differ greatly since the CDU/CSU/FDP governing coalition also regarded the 
migrant workers as temporary workers who, if conditions required, would go home or be sent 
home (ergo, the term “Gastarbeiter” or guest workers). While the brief economic downturn of 
1966 and the recession of 1973/4 were accompanied by the return migration of numerous “guest 
workers”, many more stayed on and it became increasingly certain that these workers and their 
families were in Germany to stay. When the oil crisis hits, Willy Brandt actually halted 
immigration of non-EC workers following the unions advice. Not only was a total ban imposed 
on non-EC workers, those already in the country were subjected to stricter controls. Work 
permits were only renewed for one year and family members of workers who came after 
November of 1974 were refused work permits altogether (Katzenstein, 1987: 217). The DGB 
demanded such restrictions arguing that the government had a responsibility towards its citizens, 
especially during economic hard times. But the union organization found itself on the defensive 
when foreign workers staged a series of wildcat strikes in 1973 which were interpreted by the 
DGB as a serious organizational challenge to the integrity of the West German union movement. 
The strikers demanded representation within the DGB unions as well as on the shopfloor. 
Leftists in the SPD supported the guest workers and proposed a separate union for foreign 
workers which incensed both the DGB and SPD leaderships. Stung into action, DGB unions 
made an effort to integrate such workers into the union movement. While the recruitment drive 
which ensued brought the numbers of foreign workers enrolled in the unions upto about 10% of 
the unionized workforce, foreign workers are still heavily underrepresented in the works councils 
(Katzenstein, 1987: 223) 


The legislative agenda concerning migrant workers during the 1970’s was driven largely 
by economic factors. Restrictions were imposed in order to discourage further inward 
migration. However, numerous institutions were set up to encourage integration of such 
foreigners, most of which were funded by public money but distributed through the churches and 
other semi-private organizations and charities. City councils, particularly those dominated by the 
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left of the SPD such as Frankfurt and local authorities such as those in Berlin, provided a range 
of institutions to better “integrate” foreigners into German society. Some SPD and, in the early 
1980’s, Green Party spokespersons took the position that the advanced capitalist societies had a 
responsibility to open up their borders to the poor from other regions of Europe and the Third 
World. Once in the Federal Republic such foreigners should be given the nght to their cultural 
identity, religious practices while at the same time enjoy the benefits of their host society. Such 
positions were, however, a minority position both in the SPD and in the wider political spectrum 
as the developments in the 1980’s were to demonstrate. 


The immigration theme did not really become an issue of national and electoral 
importance, however, until the mid to late 1980’s when the nghtist-populist movements, 
spearheaded by the Republican Party, made the number of foreigners in Germany a political hot 
potato. The debate was characterized by a great deal of confusion concerning the different 
streams of migrants. While much of the ire of the rightist-populists and the christian democratic 
union parties was directed against the increasing numbers of political asylum seekers (which 
increased from less than 10,000 in 1979 to 406,771 in 1992), most asylum seekers did not, in 
fact, achieve residency since their claims were not accepted. However, since the process of 
checking whether a claimant’s plea for protection from persecution were plausible (and therefore 
would entitle the claimant to remain in Germany) could take long periods of time, asylum 
seekers became a relatively large and very visible group of persons. All were housed, given 
stipends and fed at taxpayers expense. Resentments against asylum seekers spilled over into 


blanket attacks on foreigners who were portrayed as taking housing, jobs and welfare provisions 
away from German claimants. Rightist bombings of asylum seekers hostels and residences of 
foreigners became a common news item in the early 1990’s, stoked by a political debate between 
governing and opposition parties concerning a change in the German Basic Law to tighten up 
asylum procedures and stipulations. While the governing parties insisted on a fundamental 
rewording of the constitution, the opposition argued that procedural changes were sufficient to 
stem the rising tide of asylum applicants. 


The SPD was directly affected by the rise of the Republican Party because it recruited 
members and voters in what some political scientists have termed the “declassé groups” of 
people who feel that the modernization process overwhelms them, does not provide them with 
benefits and who see themselves as potentially downwardly mobile. While the Republican Party 
recruited more voters from the CDU than from the SPD, it did make inroads into the “old 
working class” constituencies of the SPD who felt and feel abandoned by their erstwhile party. 
Such voters tend to resent foreigners on a variety of grounds, not least of which is that foreigners 
are seen as given special preferences over German citizens when it comes to housing, welfare 
and employment opportunities (Faist, 1994). Georg Kronawitter, the former SPD major of 
Munich, suggests that such alienated voters are likely to vote for protest parties or not at all, but 
that they are lost to the SPD if it does not take their concerns seriously. Kronawitter advocates 
greater distance by the party to the environmentalist Green Party and a re-orientation to the 
“kleine Leute” or “little people” (Leif and Raschke, 1994: 116). The fact that the number of 
“Aussiedler’, that is descendants of Germans living in the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe (excluding former East Germany) who claimed German citizenship on the basis of 


heritage, outnumbered asylum applicants by 1 to 4 was largely ignored. While it is true that 
Germany experienced a massive influx of “migrants”, the main source of immigration came 
actually from German descendants and not “foreigners”. 


Yet, the political fall-out of these migratory movements and the perception that Germany 
was about to be swamped by foreigners, left the political parties with a real policy dilemma. 
Especially the SPD found itself caught between a wing of the party which insisted on maintaining 
an open door policy towards asylum seekers and the integration of foreigners already in 
Germany. Another wing of the party insisted on much tighter immigration controls and even 
repatriation of some guestworkers. Here is a real conundrum. On the one hand, the left of the 
SPD and union movement want to integrate foreigners in their midst as well as maintain a 
relatively open policy on asylum seekers, i.e. those persecuted by authoritarian governments 
across the globe. They have the support of a fraction of the foreign population and fractions of 
the German population who find it fitting that Germany should be open to outside influences, 
cultural diversity and a more cosmopolitan attitude towards others. They are opposed, however, 
by Germans who resent the influx of foreigners into their community for a variety of economic, 
cultural and social reasons. They are also opposed by those foreigners who view the attempt to 
make the guest workers part of the German community as an effort to force them to become 
German, something they do not want to become as the low application rates for naturalization 
indicate. A frequent complaint heard among immigrant groups is that the host country wants to 
force the immigrant to become a “brown German”. 


The PvdA Case: falling between the rhetoric of openness and the responsibility for closure 


Dutch immigration can be broken up into five phases: post-war recovery (1945-50), 
guest worker balance (1950-60), paternalist balance (1960-70), corporatist balance (1970-80) 
and corporatist disequilibrium (1980 to present) (Tinnemans, 1994). The context to the first 
phase is, of course, post-war reconstruction domestically and a colonial war in the Dutch Indies. 
Many Dutch opted for a new start in Australasia or the Americas and the government viewed 
emigration as part of its recovery policy. Since it was believed that industry could not make up 
for losses in agricultural jobs, emigration was encouraged. At the same time, however, the 
conclusion of Indonesian independence brought thousands of Indonesian Dutch to the 
Netherlands. A minority had the intention of returning as quickly as possible, particularly the 
Moluccans who were still fighting for an independent state on Ambon Island, but most came 
with the intention of staying. 


The Dutch government launched a program of “repatriéring” (returning to the 
fatherland), which boiled down to an emergency housing program and labor exchange. 
Integration of these immigrants turned out to be rather unproblematic, partly because of the 
1950’s economic boom and since these groups had minimal adaptation difficulties. The PvdA, 
which formed a governing coalition with the christian democrats at this time, supported both 
government information about the process of immigration and a small repatriation budget. The 
social democrats favored central indicative planning, yet their vision of the future never included 
structural immigration. 
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During the 1950’s, Dutch employers in both the private and public sectors recruited 
workers from Southern Europe. The guest worker issue was viewed as based on a simple 
market exchange; a mutual, monetary and self-interested calculation on both sides. Confronted 
with a labor shortage, Dutch employers invested in non-national personnel (selection, barracks, 
travel expenses and wages). Confronted with unemployment, young men from the South 
invested temporarily in living in a strange, inhospitable and literally cold society (inconveniences 
in return for relatively high personal savings). The government tolerated guest worker 
recruitment, as long as the young Southerners were unmarried, literate, law-abiding and non- 
communist. Notwithstanding the Treaty of Rome, it saw no reason to permit family re-unions or 
to revise the aliens act, dating from the First World War (except for the re-introduction of jus 
soli for third generation immigrants in 1953). Trade unions largely agreed. They demanded 
equality of labor conditions, partly out of envy of foreign workers privileges. They did not 
consider special services for foreigners. It was primarily upto the employer to take care of 
foreign workers who were, after all, considered “non-members”. A minority of catholics 
worried about the spiritual “up-rooting” of guest workers and opened their churches and 
community centers to the migrants. The PvdA, which was one of the ruling parties at the time, 
wholeheartedly joined this politics of silence. It welcomed Hungarian refugees as permanent 
new citizens but ignored guest workers as temporary fortune-seekers. 


In the 1960’s immigration flows changed and expanded. Migrants began to arrive 
“spontaneously” from Morocco and Turkey through local “crimps”, and not through employer 
recruitment. The “paternalistic” balance can be described as a certain understanding between 
public authorities and the new foreign workforce; it trades public benevolence for private 
gratitude. The government began to take responsibility for the well-being of guest workers, 
whereas the model worker became a docile member of Dutch society. The political elite worried 
about urban relations, the possibility of forced segregation, the economic logic of foreign 
recruitment in a period of technological innovation and unemployment in certain stagnant sectors 
(textiles, mining, ship-building) as well as the moral logic of provoking illegal labor and throwing 
out older guest workers. The political right reaffirmed the need for cheap labor but demanded 
central rotation (i.e. x number of foreigners out, x others in) and the prohibition of family re- 
union. The PvdA proposed a somewhat different approach, namely central monitoring 
(registration, medical testing, issue of work permits and labor exchange), public economic 
provisions based on the benefit principle (that is largely financed by employer contributions), and 
public cultural provisions based on subsidies. The PvdA saw these workers not as an expendable 
commodity or a new citizen but as victims of the capitalist world system. 


During the 1970's, it became obvious that migrants were in the Netherlands to stay. The 
politics of silence and isolation could not be continued. The corporatist balance represents a 
political compromise. Migrant communities obtain collective representational rights, equal social 
rights and special public provisions in the cultural sphere in return for obedience to the state. 
The PvdA was the main governing party in the new-leftist coalition of Den Uyl (1973-1977). 
The Den Uyl government maintained that Tinbergen’s ideal of distributing resources from First 
to Third World was the ideal policy and that immigration was only a second-best option. A 


labor recruitment stop was introduced as was a policy or repatriation. Foreign workers were 
offered bonuses should they decide to return to their country of origin. Meanwhile, existing 
migrants had to be incorporated intg the Dutch social and political system, on par with the 
incorporation of the Dutch proletariat since 1945. This implied economic emancipation and 


cultural settlement, or, in terms of the popular slogan at the time, “integration with cultural 
identity”. 


The 1970’s were marked by two important events. In 1975, Surinam obtained its 
independence and virtually emptied out. Consequently the Netherlands experienced the influx of 
a great number of Creole and Hindustani at the same time as a wave of violence by young 
Moluccans rocked the country. Other cultures made themselves known and the Dutch state was 
forced to adapt. Such groups were recognized as ethnic minorities and a program of housing, 
health care, schooling, social work introduced to deal with their specific needs and problems. 
Cultural policies entailed regulations of religious practices and bi-lingual education. All of these 
policies were based on consultations between members of parliament, civil servants and the 
leaders of official organizations of ethnic minorities. These policies were aimed at suppressing 


extremism among the foreign population (the Moluccan Amicales, the Turkish Gray Wolves) 
and indigenous racist clubs. 


The PvdA was one of the chief architects of this new corporatist approach. The social 
democrats were particularly pleased about their openness with respect to Chilean political 


refugees. However, the party was divided on the issue of legal coercion. Should social 
democrats stop immigration? Should they penalize companies that hire illegal foreign workers? 
Should they impose Dutch at school or liberalize the Moroccan family? What exactly is the price 
of post-nationalism in terms of votes and the countervailing powers of established groups? The 
supporters of a “soft corporatism” won the internal debate. They were able to take general 
sentiments of Dutch debt and honor (“we colonized Surinam” or “we asked Mediterrraneans to 
do our dirty work”) into political capital. Other factors were the lack of knowledge about the 
“liberal” nature of family life in many immigrant cultures and foreign traditions as well as an 
awkward lack of confidence in Dutch cultural traditions which might be a product of a certain 
Dutch version of post-nationalism. 


The 1980’s are characterized by a politicization and polarization of the issue of 
foreigners (allochtonen or people from other areas). Corporatist disequilibrium is not 
necessarily the abandoning of the corporatist model or its failure. It implies a general lack of 
trust in the Dutch model of the plural society and the failure of Dutch social democracy to lead 
public policymaking and its debate. The consensus among the political parties was that (i) social 
integration of migrants must be obtained by a mix of political rights (collective representation, 
individual voting rights at the local level, egalitarian programs concerning housing, schooling and 
the labor market) as well as knowledge of the Dutch language, norms and values; (ii) social 
integration and toleration of cultural differences between the Dutch majority and the new ethnic 
minorities are compatible goals of public policy and (iii) a grand policy design along two lines, 
say Turkish school courses and Turkish public television, is only feasibie under the constraint of 
migration policy, in particular the deterrence of labor migration. The third point was based on 


general considerations about the limited absorption capacity of the Netherlands (density of 
population, structural unemployment among indigenous workers, public costs of such programs, 
limits of tolerance. the spread of population groups in urban areas) 


This consensus was based on the consociational view of the Dutch Christian Democrats, 
the statist view of the Dutch conservative liberals and the hybrid views of the PvdA and the 
progressive liberals in the D’°66. PvdA was most militant on the issue of political rights and 
affirmative action. It lobbied quite successfully for migrants’ option of dual nationality. It was 
most ambivalent on the issue of legal coercion and cultural assimilation. While the Dutch Social 
Democrats were in opposition for most of the 1980’s (1977-89), they formed a coalition with 
the christian democrats in 1989 in order to implement the so-called “social innovation”. This 
program was launched as a coherent attempt to improve the quality of life of the growing urban 
under-class. 


Since 1989, however, a number of tendencies have undermined and all but destroyed the 
consensus On a multi-cultural politics. First, the economic performance of ethnic minority 
groups worsened. School drop-out rates, youth crime, and unemployment all worsened. Spatial 
segregation and institutional discrimination (including the public sector) increased to the point of 
generating a proto-underclass of Moroccans and Turks. Second, net immigration increased, 
mainly because of family re-unions and asylum seeking. The average number of applicants rose 
to over 50,000 in 1993 after Germany revised its asylum laws. It has been estimated that there 
are some 1,165,000 foreigners (7.6%) living in the Netherlands in 1994, and that this number 


will grow to 15% by the year 2010 (or 45% in the four urban areas). Third, small racist parties 
managed to get themselves elected at the local and national level, while - since the early 1990’s - 
the public began to see the issue of ethnic minorities as the biggest social and political problem, 
replacing the environmental issue at the top of the agenda. Public opinion has become intolerant 
of migrants and very much pro-restriction. 


The partisan politics response was twofold. Political consenus shifted towards moral 
panic and toughness. Politicians openly argued that things were “out of control”. A “social 
time-bomb” was said to be ticking in the urban centers because of open borders (the christian 
democratic and conservative liberal response) or because of inconsistent social and economic 
policies (the social democratic and progressive liberal response). Toughness was needed, so the 
refrain went, that is a severe approach to illegality and a special set of duties for foreigners such 
as learning Dutch and accepting low-wage jobs. The argument for continued restrictions began 
to change from one of moral choice to one of necessity. Restriction was seen as the price for 
protecting Dutch unemployed and adaptation to the policies of other European member states. 


The Dutch minority question became an electoral asset for conservative liberals but a 
burden to the social democrats. The conservative liberals mobilized voters on the basis of 
protection and forced assimilation. They argued that the muddle of corporatist incorporation of 
migrants must be replaced by the liberal model of access to free markets for wage labor and 
self-employment, and of forced participation in Dutch culture (the Calvinist ethic, rights of 
women and so forth). The PvdA called for the acceptance that the Netherlands is, inevitably, a 
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country of immigration; the party argued for a European approach to the open community; and 
it defended migrants’ political nghts. It argued that the corporatist approach was basically sound 
and that “social innovation” deserved a second chance. In practice, however, the social 
democratic Ministers for Migration Affairs implemented a policy of toughness, openly supported 
by the party leadership. Both party leaders and the rank-and-file were divided. The materialists 
demanded closure; the post-materialists focused on the need for openness. Since August of 
1994, conservative liberals and the social democrats are in a coalition government which ensures 
that the clash between conservative self-confidence and progressive lack of determination and 
dilution continues at the peak of Dutch domestic politics. 


From the point of view of post-nationalism, two conclusions can be drawn from the 
Dutch case. First, Dutch nationalism is based on a tradition of tolerance, consensus and equality 
in domestic affairs and a tradition of neutrality, global rule of law and peaceful commerce in 
international affairs. The continued strength of these traditions is indicated by the absence of 
race riots and clashes between non-secular religious extremists of all sides. As Soysal points out, 
the Dutch migrants’ rights to access are considerably more developed than those in Britain or 
Belgium and at least as good as those in France (Soysal, 1994: 119-135). Nevertheless, Dutch 
politics appears to have been taken by surprise by recent migration movements and the failure of 
corporatist measures. The failures of Dutch post-nationalism indicates a national identity crisis. 
Second, post-nationalism in Dutch social democracy suffers from a lack of clarity as to national 
interest, the interests of the indigenous working class and the mechanisms of maintaining a plural 
society. The PvdA is divided over the choice between international planning and development 
and migration into the Netherlands, soft and hard state intervention, an egalitarian economic 
approach and a communitarian cultural one, multi-culturalism and liberal nationalism, fighting 
racism and re-assuring the discontented lower working class. Dutch social democracy, in other 
words, faces similar divisive questions as their German counterparts. 


PART IV: Social Democrats and the European Ideal of Plural Society - A Question of 
Identity 


Is there a desirable policy path for future social democratic and European migration 
policies? Social democrats, and the left in general, need to invoke the concept of democracy in 
answering this question. The modern left has posited active citizenship as an answer to ethnic 
conflict in plural democratic societies. Both politicians and the public should be resolute in 
denouncing racism, should abolish social inequities as a source of violent conflict, and should 
defend secular traditions. However, the real issue may lie elsewhere. Why is it that the official 
ideologies of both communitarian Europe and the social democratic left have been so ineffective 
in promoting credible policy? The answer may lie in a mistake committed by the left in general: 
it took three conditions for active citizenship for granted which should not have been taken for 
grante - national identity, European identify and cultural identity. In other words, what social 
democracy lacks is a clear definition of what it means to have identity, to have community and 
what equality means in the context of these conceptualizations. 
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It has been suggested that “deep diversity” requires democracy (Taylor, 1991). Liberal 
democracy is the best form of government in terms of the development and representation of 
incommensurate yet reasonable repgesentations and visions of the good life by individuals and 
groups. However, democracy itself requires “deep unity”, a fellow-feeling which entails not only 
basic tolerance with respect to cultural differences but also basic cultural agreement. In the 
“golden age of social democracy”, this unity was realized through inclusion of the working class 
and the common traumatic experiences of depression and war. In the multi-ethnic and 
confederated democracies of tomorrow the national unity of this “golden age” has to be revised. 
What are the basic features of the political and social culture which old and new citizens are 
supposed to share in an era of globalization? This is not the place to answer this important, but 
not merely academic, question. The liberal response of constitutional patriotism, the norms of 
traditional welfare capitalism and the conservative answer of national traditionalism are all 
equally implausible. The post-nationalist response of a purely libertarian open society, that is 
open to the unregulated flow of labor, goods and capital, will inevitably lead to the kind of 
capitalist anarchy social democrats have opposed fociverously throughout their long tradition. 


It has been plausibly argued that joint ventures and mergers between nation-states 
require collective identity (Wendt, 1994). We believe that European identification has to be 
mingled with an evolution of rules and understandings that solve the European dilemma. A new 
European approach to migration might involve the following elements. First, European political 
elites must come to terms with the idea that Europe is and will be an area of immigration in the 
foreseeable future. The transformation of the discourse over the negative effects of migration 
(social problems, economic burdens, debit entry) could then be turned into positive discourses 
(migration as an enrichment in economic, cultural and demographic terms). Second, European 
Union member states should agree on a common approach to migration by indicative planning 
and regular debates about such plans (targets, reception, residence, integration, dealing with 
illegality). Third, standard rules and rights ought to prevail throughout the Community. A 
reform of the bureaucratic and technocratic apparatus may contribute to transparency, 
supervision and coordinated implementation (Wiardi, Beckman and Stichting, 1993). 


It has been suggested that social democracy can be resurrected electorally by an alliance 
of poor nationals and poor foreigners based on a sophisticated economic policy that ensures 
employment and consumption for all (Cohn-Bendit and Schmid, 1992). While such an alliance 
may be necessary for social democrats to win elections, the argument has some flaws. First, the 
conception of such economic policies is, as yet, subject to intense internal debate within social 
democracy (de Beus and Koelble, 1994). Second, the argument misjudges the relative 
autonomy of identity politics with respect to distributional politics. Classic social democrats 
were communitarian. Today’s social democracy finds itself torn between an authoritarian wing 
with a vision of the good life that excludes foreigners and a “left-libertarian” wing with a quite 
different view of the good life that includes foreigners. 


There is an ideological/political space, however, which allows social democratic culture 


to develop a secular, inclusive and solidaristic strategy which does not advocate fully blown 
post-nationalism (Miller, 1989). Social democratic progressivism implies a departure from “free 
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marketeering” both in the sphere of goods (uncontrolled investment and consumption) and the 
sphere of people (uncontrolled migration). Only once social democrats have re-established what 
they mean by equality, social justiceyand developed plans for a new welfare state compact based 
upon innovations such as basic income or the negative income tax to ready themselves for the 
impact of increasing globalization, only then will they be able to attract voters from all their 
former electoral constituencies. Post-nationalism promoted the fragmentation of the social 
democratic movement. A progressive reconciliation of national and universal principles and 
interests will be found elsewhere. 
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Although scholars continue to refer to its infancy,' the 
"New Judicial Federalism" rapidly is approaching maturity. 
Indeed, the genre’s most ardent analysts recognize that judicial 
federalism “isn’t new anymore. "4 As the enthusiasm that 
initially sustained judicial federalism wanes, informed observers 
recognize that the focus of scholarly investigation of state 
constitutionalism must be broadened if the subject is to move 
forward in an intelligent and useful fashion.’ 

This paper is meant as a contribution to the expansion of 
our thinking about state constitutional decision making. Rather 


than focus simply on doctrinal analysis of how state high court 


judges approach and interpret state constitutions, this paper 


examines state constitutional decision making from the 
perspectives offered by the rich literature of judicial voting 
behavior. Specifically, this paper considers how the Judges of 
the New York Court of Appeals exercise their individual 
prerogatives in resolving cases. By looking at voting patterns 
in different categories of cases, including state constitutional 
cases, the influences and motivations affecting voting behavior 
can be identified. From this examination, a broader 
understanding of the dynamics involved in accomplishing decision 
making under the so-called "New Judicial Federalism" is possible. 
I. APPROACHES TO JUDICIAL DECISION MAKING 

Although the influence of the states as "laboratories" for 
developing social and economic policy has been long recognized,‘ 
the importance of state courts to constitutional development has 
been slower in gaining recognition. Of course, state courts have 
rendered decisions on state grounds, including state 


constitutional grounds, since the Revolution, but it only is in 
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the last half of the 20th century that significant attention has 
been paid to the state constitutional phenomenon. Having gained 
popularity as a mechanism for protecting individual rights and 
liberties at a time when the U.S. Supreme Court was less 
protective of those rights, state constitutionalism has generated 
substantial scholarly interest and concern. 

The fact that the "New Judicial Federalism" has been less 
protective of individual rights and liberties than generally 
believed? has not undermined the importance or growth of state 
constitutionalism. State courts have remained as an important 
concern for several reasons. The bulk of litigation occurs in 
state courts, providing numerous opportunities for innovative 
state law, including state constitutional claims. Not 
surprisingly, then, state courts have utilized state 
constitutional provisions to effect public policy development in 
such diverse areas as education, welfare, civil justice and civil 
liberties. The breadth of state court constitutional decision 
making makes the importance of these courts apparent. 

The failure of state courts to develop principled approaches 
or foundations to state constitutional interpretation, however, 
has raised concerns within the scholarly community.® Among the 
more perceptive and knowledgeable critics of the development of 
state constitutional interpretation, G. Alan Tarr recently has 


recognized the inadequacies of a “result-oriented" approach to 


state constitutional decision making.’ Tarr argues forcefully 


that state courts need to develop "a principled state 


constitutional jurisprudence" in order to bring greater 
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understanding and legitimacy to state constitutionalism.® 
Rejecting the prevalent use of text based interpretivism for 
state constitutional provisions as too similar to federal 


constitutional jurisprudence despite different historical and 


philosophical bases, Tarr suggests that better understanding of 


state constitutional law will come only from "more sustained 
reflection about the nature of state constitutions and through a 
dialogue with scholars outside the field of state constitutional 
law."9 

Of course, jurisprudential choices and ideological 
approaches form the bases for most doctrinal analysis of judicial 
behavior. Judicial process scholars from all fields, however, 
recognize that the judicial decision making process is a 
complicated undertaking that implicates more than just doctrinal 
interpretation. These scholars acknowledge that the way in which 
a judge’s vote is exercised, with its accompanying explanation as 
expressed in an opinion, is a fundamental expression from which 
we can learn much about the beliefs and roles of those serving on 
a court. In other words, a judge’s voting behavior can be a 
window to the motivations underlying the judicial decision making 
process. Tapping into this expressive conduct for explanatory 
purposes would seem especially appropriate to elucidate the 
developing area of state constitutionalisn. 

Recognizing this importance of a judge’s vote, judicial 
process scholars interested in judicial behavior have tended to 
concentrate their attention on judges’ voting practices. For 


example, the nature of an appellate court’s jurisdiction can 
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affect such voting behavior as dissent rates and patterns." 


The capacity of an appellate court’s leader to exert various 
forms of leadership can change a court’s voting preferences and 


patterns." 


Judges’ ideologies and capacities to influence 
colleagues to accept their views relate to how judges vote.” A 
court’s "standard operating procedures" and its judges’ 
perceptions about them contribute to the way in which votes are 
exercised.'* The judges’ backgrounds, experiences and 
socialization also have been seen to affect voting behavior.” 
By drawing on the rich literature devoted to judicial voting 
behavior, we can use these various approaches to assess judges’ 
voting preferences and patterns and thereby determine their 
motivations and influences when it comes to deciding cases. 
focusing this effort on cases raising state constitutional 
issues, greater insight into what has been called the "New 
Judicial Federalism" is available. 

At the New York Court of Appeals, the Chief Judge’s 
leadership has been seen as particularly influential to the 
court’s reputation, if not direction. Benjamin Cardozo’s 
reputation as a leading common law jurist helped bring national 
attention to the Court of Appeals during the early part of the 
century. The court’s progressive views in protecting civil 
rights and liberties as a matter of state law were enhanced under 


the leadership of Chief Judges Stanley Fuld (1967 - 1973) and 


Lawrence Cooke (1979 - 1984)." As Chief Judge, Charles Breitel 


(1974-1978) pushed his colleagues to meet high standards in what 


has been characterized as “rough fondling" and his tenure saw 
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important administrative reform at the court.'® Sol Wachtler, 
appointed Chief Judge in 1985, was described in 1990 as a 


"dominant force,"'’ 


with the court taking on his "’cordial, 
pragmatic and intelligent’" personality." 

There has been other evidence of the Chief Judge’s influence 
on the Court of Appeals during the 1980s and 1990s. Bonventre 
has suggested that Wachtler in the late 1980s led the court to 
retreat from its traditional progressive views in protecting 
civil rights and liberties under the state Constitution’’ 
despite extrajudicial writings of several members of the Wachtler 
Court indicating broad support for the Court of Appeals’ 
longstanding recognition of rights and liberties under 
independent state grounds.*® Bonventre’s identification of a 
more recent shift back toward the court’s more traditional 
position under Chief Judge Judith Kaye*' adds further support 
for the effect of the Chief Judge’s leadership opportunities at 
the Court of Appeals. 

Regarding accepted means of behavior, the New York Court of 
Appeals has traditions concerning congeniality among its members, 
and consensus in its decision making. The small number of 
concurrences and dissents at the Court of Appeals can be seen in 


the court’s earlier years when its prestige was at its 


highest.** The civility of those dissents written during 


Cardozo’s time has been noted.* Prominent members of the Court 
of Appeals serving from the 1940s to the 1980s have emphasized 
that dissenting opinions, though serving a useful purpose in some 


circumstances, were expected to be few and restrained.” 
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Indeed, Sol Wachtler at the beginning of his tenure as Chief 
Judge in 1985 placed consensus among his priorities for the Court 
of Appeals.” 

The manner in which a court’s “standard operating procedure" 
can change to affect its judges’ voting behavior also is seen at 
the Court of Appeals. In 1985, the New York Legislature amended 
the Court of Appeals’ civil jurisdiction to provide substantially 
greater discretion to the court in assembling its plenary 
caseload. The stated objective was to allow the court more 
opportunity to decide cases raising issues of statewide 
importance and diminish its traditional role overseeing the 
proper application of law by the lower state courts. This 
alteration in the court’s mission produced dramatic changes in 
the size of the plenary caseload, but only marginal if any 
changes in the manner by which plenary cases are decided. 

II. SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The New York Court of Appeals is the subject of this study 
for a variety of reasons. The Court of Appeals historically has 
been one of the nation’s most important state high courts. Its 
decisions have been influential on the development of American 
law and social policy almost since the court’s inception in 


1847.*” Citation studies confirm the influence of the New York 


Court of Appeals on other courts at mid-century.* Benjamin 


Cardozo perhaps is the best known of the Court of Appeals 


judges” 


but others have been elevated to the U.S. Supreme Court 
after serving on New York’s high court” and the court’s Chief 


Judge has even resigned to run, albeit unsuccessfully, for 


t 
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President.*' Notably, the Court of Appeals traditionally has 


held an important place at the forefront of independent state law 
decision making and has been recognized for its progressive 
viewpoints.** These aspects of the New York Court of Appeals 
make it especially appropriate for examination of decision making 
influences in the area of state constitutionalisn. 

The data set is comprised of the plenary appeals decided by 
the Court of Appeals during the five court terms from 1987 
through 1992. Analysis of these court terms affords insight 
into a discrete court period comprising a natural court that has 
been the subject of some other serious investigation.™ During 
these terms, the members of the Court of Appeals were Chief Judge 
Sol Wachtler and Associate Judges Richard D. Simons, Judith S. 
Kaye, Fritz W. Alexander, II, Vito J. Titone, Stewart F. Hancock, 
Jr., and Joseph W. Bellacosa. Each of these judges was appointed 
to the Court of Appeals by Governor Mario M. Cuomo between 1983 
and 1987. Each had served as a state appellate judge prior to 
their appointment by Cuomo except for Kaye, who had been a 
practicing attorney without judicial experience upon appointment, 
and for Bellacosa, who had been the Clerk and Counsel to the 
Court of Appeals and the Chief Administrative Judge of the New 
York state courts.» 

Different categories of cases are examined. The overall 
plenary caseload constitutes a category, as do the civil caseload 
and criminal caseload. More specific categories also are 


examined and these include cases raising issues of non-criminal 


civil rights, of judicial federalism and of matters high on the 
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agenda of Governor Cuomo. 

Analysis of voting patterns is based on the extent to which 
a judge aligns with the majority. Dissents are identified fairly 
simply, as the opinions indicate that a judge is dissenting. It 
should be noted that plurality decisions are practically 
nonexistent at the Court of Appeals, in sharp contrast to the 
situation at the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Concurrences are not counted as part of the majority but are 
tabulated as separate votes because the focus in this study is on 
each individual’s voting behavior. Because Court of Appeals 
judges have been identified as rarely disagreeing on outcome , * 
focusing here on the extent to which judges agree with the 
majority by treating a concurrence or a dissent as a distinct 
vote permits assessment of the judges’ propensities to vote 
separately and thereby may avoid a false impression of the extent 
of unanimity derived from looking simply at outcomes. This 
approach, if anything, will overstate disagreement among the 
court’s judges. 

IV. VOTING PATTERNS 


The Court of Appeals’ strong preference for unanimity in 


outcome has been recognized*’ and apparently is long standing.™ 


The judges’ voting patterns in the broad case categories tend to 
confirm this tendency for consensus. The judges’ agreement in a 
Single opinion in 80% or more of the overall cases per term, and 
in about the same rate in civil and criminal cases (Table A), 
demonstrates that New York’s high court judges have little 


propensity to express individual views. This preference for 
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consensus stands in marked contrast to the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decisions, which far more often than not are marked by 
concurrences and dissents, and a fair number of pluralities. 

The small number of concurrences and dissents and the high 
rate of agreement with the majority may be unexpected in light of 
the court’s discretionary jurisdiction, which should have allowed 
the Court of Appeals to choose for its plenary caseload important 
cases that were potentially divisive. Certainly this is what has 
been described as happening with the U.S. Supreme Court after 
enactment of the Judges’ Bill of 1925.°% The opportunities for 
concurrences and dissents provided by the Court of Appeals’ 
discretionary jurisdiction does not seem to have materialized. 

The effect of Wachtler’s leadership may provide a better 
explanation for the minimal amount of concurrences and dissents. 
Wachtler’s expressed emphasis on consensus in decision making 
harkened back to the Court of Appeals’ high prestige era under 
Cardozo when civility was the norm.*® As a savvy, charismatic, 
popular Chief Judge, Wachtler’s objective in this regard might 
well have swayed the court toward agreement. Much like a mirror 
image of Chief Justice Stone, who has been described as affording 


U.S. Supreme Court Justices greater opportunity for expressing 


individual views,*' Wachtler’s influence in promoting consensus 


is a distinct possibility. Of course, this high rate of 
consensus remained evident even in 1990-91 and 1991-92, the terms 
when Wachtler might have been distracted from court duties due to 
his preoccupation over the Judiciary budget, which led to a 


highly publicized lawsuit with the Governor, and to his own 


criminal conduct that led ultimately to his resignation and 
federal felony conviction. This distraction might have created a 
vacuum in which more concurrences and dissents developed; the 
absence of this activity suggests that Wachtler’s leadership may 
not provide a complete explanation. 

Another related possibility is that the judges’ common 
backgrounds and perspectives have constrained any impulses to 
express disagreement. Having been socialized in the state’s 
lower judiciary, most of the Court of Appeals judges can be seen 
as adhering to voting patterns with which they were familiar; the 
Appellate Division (New York’s intermediate appellate court) has 


been seen as deciding most cases without separate expressions 


through concurrences and dissents.‘ Moreover, these judges 


themselves may well have been emulating the traditional civility 
of the Court of Appeals’ golden years under Cardozo and Fuld in 
the hope of accomplishing a similarly important role for the 
court. It may be, then, that Court of Appeals judges stifle 
individual expression because that is the expected pattern of 
conduct in the New York judiciary. 

This expectation for consensus at the New York high court 
contrasts with the prevailing practice of divided opinions at the 
U.S. Supreme Court, despite the fact most judges on both courts 
now have experience on lower courts where unanimity is the 
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norm.* The Supreme Court, in contrast to the New York Court of 


Appeals, now has a long tradition of dissensus that may 
effectively undercut the Justices’ previously internalized 


expectation for agreement. The influence of norms and 


f 


expectations appears strong. 


If this is so, Titone and Bellacosa offer interesting 


contrasts. Titone has been the court’s most prolific to vote 
outside the majority (Tables B, C, D, E), usually in dissent. 
Titone’s experience in the Appellate Division where individual 
expression through separate opinions is unusual would seem 
contrary to his "high" dissent rate at the Court of Appeals; 
however, Titone’s "high" dissent rate is rather slight compared 
to the U.S. Supreme Court’s most prolific dissenters.” 
Nonetheless, Titone’s tendency for individual expression is 
consistent with voting patterns at the U.S. Supreme Court after 
the Judges’ Bill of 1925,*° albeit in a less extreme manner. 

The number of Titone’s concurrences and dissents has not seemed 
to cause much concern as there has been little comment on his 
propensity in this regard. 

In contrast, the number and rate of Bellacosa’s concurrences 
and dissents were typically within the mid-range of the Court of 
Appeals judges (Tables B, C, D, E) and nowhere near the high 
rates of separate voting at the U.S. Supreme Court.“ 
Nonetheless, some of Bellacosa’s separate writings stand out as 


harsh and angry in tone, *” 


certainly different from the other 
Court of Appeals judges’ concurrences and dissents. These 
expressions by Bellacosa can easily be characterized as the kind 
of judicial writings that have engendered criticism from leading 


jurists.” 


Moreover, Bellacosa’s writings are particularly 
noteworthy on a court like the Court of Appeals that usually 


decides cases in a single opinion and traditionally has 
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emphasized civility in its opinion writing. 

It is relatively easy to trace the development of 
Bellacosa’s distinctive separate writings. As early as his first 
full term on the court, Bellacosa wrote strongly phrased 
opinions, especially when writing alone. In Boreali v 
Axelrod,*® Bellacosa was the sole dissent from the court’s 
holding that the state Public Health Council had exceeded its 
statutorily delegated authority in promulgating regulations 
against smoking in public. Bellacosa chastised the court for the 
practical effect of its decision, writing that the Public Health 
Council’s efforts to protect nonsmokers "is crushed without 
analytical or precedential justification. That is the human 
dimension of this case which the court cannot avoid, however 
awkwardly it tries, by its dry doctrinal discussion."*' His 
placing of blame on the court’s majority for any detrimental 


public effects of the court’s decision is as remarkable as his 


use of an exclamation point in his argument, considering the 


usual congeniality of Court of Appeals opinions. 


Similarly, in People v Harris,™ Bellacosa, this time 


joined in dissent by Wachtler, criticized the majority for 
adopting a state constitutional rule more protective of 
individual rights than required by federal constitutional search 
and seizure doctrine, writing that the majority had "to stretch 
precedent and twist logic" to reach its result. He further 
accused the majority of intellectual and analytical 
inconsistency, and of engaging in "institutional egocentricity, a 


kind of Copernican view of the judicial universe." This type 
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of critical exposition apparently is what has contributed to 
Bellacosa’s distinctive writings that can be characterized as 
unjudicious and disagreeable. On a court that traditionally has 
prided itself on consensus and congeniality, the harsh tones of 
some of Bellacosa’s separate opinions stand in marked contrast to 
the norm. 

Bellacosa does not, however, always exhibit this vehemence 
or discordant tone in his dissents. He has offered dissenting 


views in a more acceptable civil tone. For example, in People v 


Moquin,’ his dissent, which was joined by Simons, is a rather 


straightforward essay on the manner in which he would have 
decided the case, together with objective deficiencies in the 
majority’s rationale. These opinions by Bellacosa, joined in by 
a judge other than his close friend and apparent ideological ally 
Wachtler and who may be able to influence the tenor of the 
opinions, are more restrained in tone and closer to the more 
"civil" dissent that garners greater acceptance in conventional 
judicial circles, especially those at the Court of Appeals. 

That some of Bellacosa’s separate opinions were of this more 
civil sort®’ may only serve to draw attention to his more 
strident writings, which can be denigrated as failing to exhibit 
collegiality by those more accustomed to consensus and civility. 
Bellacosa’s meteoric rise™® from nonjudicial Clerk and Counsel 
of the Court of Appeals to Associate Judge might well have 
affected the way in which he expressed himself in separate 
opinions. Clearly his path to the bench is unique among the 


members of the court, all of whom had significant practical 
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experience in the state judicial system as a practicing judge 
and/or attorney before appointment to the Court of Appeals. This 
prior service could easily have left these judges fully 
socialized to the standard operating procedures of the New York 
judicial system such as acting in more collegial and congenial 
ways when exercising their independent decision making authority 
on the Court of Appeals. 


Without prior practical experience in private legal practice 


or as a trial*®’ or appellate judge, Bellacosa was not subject to 


the socialization that can contribute to more experienced members 
of the bench and bar conforming to prevailing patterns of 
conduct. Indeed, Bellacosa’s extensive experience as Clerk and 
Counsel of the Court of Appeals and as Chief Administrative Judge 
with oversight and supervisory responsibilities vis-a-vis other 
judges may have inhibited his acuity in adapting to prevailing 
practices. It is noteworthy that Bellacosa seems to have 
tempered his remarks when faced with some influence from certain 


colleagues, as in People v. Moguin,™ 


which may seem comparable 
to how Chief Justice Rehnquist’s conservative rhetoric has become 
more restrained with the demands of leadership.®' The interplay 
of leadership, influence and socialization at the Court of 
Appeals thus can be seen in Bellacosa’s tendencies in writing 
separate opinions. 

In the more specific subject categories, the judges’ voting 
patterns can be characterized as somewhat different than in the 


more broad categories. There is a greater propensity for the 


judges to vote independently through concurrences and dissents in 
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the civil rights and liberties cases, the judicial federalism 
cases and the Cuomo Agenda cases (Table A). Indeed, Kaye, for 
example, has acknowledged that the court’s inability to reach 
consensus is most apparent in judicial federalism cases, and 
the data clearly support her. 

An obvious possible explanation for this greater propensity 
for disagreement in these cases is that the court’s discretionary 
jurisdiction was providing increased opportunity for choosing 
more contentious cases. This possibility, however, does not find 


much support from the broader case categories, where there is 


little dissensus despite broad discretion to choose similarly 


contentious cases. Also, certain of the specific subject 
categories, such as the civil rights and liberties cases, were 
not nearly as disputatious as others, such as the judicial 
federalism cases. The effect of the Court of Appeals’ 
discretionary jurisdiction may not be an adequate explanation for 
the greater dissensus in the more specific case categories 
considering the overal high unanimity rate. After all, the U.S. 
Supreme Court exhibited greater propensity for dissent after it 
received discretion over its plenary caseload. 

It may be that certain specific subjects, such as judicial 
federalism, presented particular difficulties for some judges 
because they had to resolve competing motivations. For example, 
in the judicial federalism category, the judges were faced with 
particularly difficult questions about fundamental aspects of 
society in the context of state constitutional analysis, an area 


of law that was receiving increasing attention and criticism and 
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provided easy, if superficial, comparisons to federal 
constitutional analysis. The pressures to elaborate developing 
concepts and ideas can be seen to have contributed to more 
frequent concurrences and dissents. If so, Wachtler’s rhetoric 
favoring independent state constitutionalism but voting 


preference for federal constitutional doctrine®™ 


might have 
presented mixed signals to those judges who supported independent 
state constitutional grounds but also felt deference to the Chief 
Judge. Attempting to reconcile these competing motivations, in 
addition to the other pressures described above, might have 
contributed to these judges feeling compelled to explain 
themselves in concurring or dissenting opinions. 

Indeed, it appears that Kaye and Titone, whose votes express 
perhaps the strongest commitment to independent state 
constitutionalism, resolved these dilemmas by often casting 


concurring and dissenting votes (Table E); Hancock, who lacked 


commitment to any particular approach in judicial federalism 


cases,“ might have been more amenable to follow the majority 


(Table E). Simons, who preferred addressing federal doctrine 
before even considering the applicability of the state 


constitution,® 


was able to find refuge with a majority that 
usually followed federal rules. 

Bellacosa’s tendency to concur and dissent in judicial 
federalism cases (Table E) even though his votes reveal strong 
agreement with the court’s preferred federal position perhaps is 


more difficult to explain. It is noteworthy that some of 


Bellacosa’s most strongly worded writings are seen in judicial 
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federalism cases and did not escape the criticism of his 
colleagues. For example, in the companion cases of People v. 
Scott and People v. Keta,™ the Court of Appeals confronted 
whether the state constitutional proscription against 
unreasonable searches and seizures*’ permitted warrantless 
searches of “open fields" and vehicle dismantling businesses, 
which the U.S. Suprme Court had held authorized under the federal 


Constitution.®™ 


In deciding that the state Constitution 
provided greater protection of individual rights and liberties 
than the federal Constitution, a four judge majority reviewed the 
particular circumstances affecting New York’s guarantee against 
unreasonable searches and seizure and rejected the Supreme Court 
precedent permitting the warrantless searches. 

In dissent, Bellacosa suggested that the Court of Appeals’ 


"declaration of independence from the Supreme Law of the Land ... 


propels the Court across a jurisprudential Rubicon into a kind of 


Articles of Confederation time warp."*? Bellacosa rejected the 


majority position “because no appropriate basis, unique to New 
York, has been advanced warranting this double-barrelled 
declaration of peculiar New York-style separatism ...." In 
response to this strongly worded indictment of the majority’s 
actions, Kaye wrote a concurrence noting, perhaps charitably 
considering Bellacosa’s propensity for acerbic opinions, that the 
dissent "is distinctive only in the tone of its expression."” 

In eloguent terms that stand in marked contrast to the tenor of 
Bellacosa’s dissent, Kaye proceeded to justify independent state 


constitutional decision making as appropriate under the federal 


constitutional system. 

The extreme tone expressed by Bellacosa in these state 
constitutional cases can be attributed to several possible 
factors. First, it is worth noting that this is the kind of case 
that would have presented particular difficulties for Bellacosa 
if his earlier expressed support for independent state 


constitutionalism was sincere.” 


Trying to justify as a matter 

of state law the adoption of conservative federal constitutional 
doctrine in light of the Court of Appeals’ traditional 
independent, progressive approach and his own public 
acknowledgment of the value of independent state consitutionalism 
might have provoked the dissenting diatribe. 

It also is noteworthy that it was during the time when Scott 
and Keta were decided that Wachtler’s distraction from the 
court’s work (due to the budget battle with the Governor and his 
own criminal conduct) might have been at its zenith, thereby 
providing Bellacosa with additional incentive to provide a 
strongly worded justification for a position that his long time 
friend the Chief Judge could join, as Wachtler did. It similarly 
is worth noting that Simons, a serious and skillful jurist,” 
uncharacteristically joined Bellacosa’s strongly worded dissent 
in these cases; Simons never joined another dissenting or 
concurring opinion authored by Bellacosa in the judicial 


federalism cases despite similar preferences in these kinds of 


cases.” Indeed, contrary to the Court of Appeals’ usual 


practice whereby the junior judges have responsibility for 


writing dissents,” Simons, the more senior jurist, authored the 
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separate opinions in judicial federalism cases where Simons and 
Bellacosa expressed views different from those of the 
majority.” It was, however, during the period when Scott and 
Keta were being considered that Simons’ wife improperly was 


administered drugs during a hospitalization and she tragically 


and unexpectedly died.” This personal catastrophe might well 


have distracted Simons’ attention and thereby inhibited him from 
exerting restraint to temper the tone of Bellacosa’s language or 
even taking over the dissent writing responsibility. 

These circumstances all suggest that a variety of factors 
were at work in these judicial federalism cases. The impact of 
ideological predispositions and conformity to standard operating 
procedures can be seen to have interacted in ways that 
contributed to an exchange that is highly unusual at the Court of 
Appeals. Although these factors are the same as those identified 
as affecting the patterns and preferences in the more specific 
case categories, their combination or presence in cases involving 
questions of fundamental importance - the state constitution - 
that had been addressed by at least some of the judges in 
extrajudicial writings might have infected the decision making in 
distinctive ways. Thus, the tenor of Bellacosa’s dissent in 
Scott and Keta might not have been particularly unusual for hin, 
especially considering his relationship with a distracted Chief 
Judge, but Simons’ tacit endorsement of it and the strongly 
worded responses to it are unique in the annals of the usually 
congenial Court of Appeals. From these perspectives, the effects 


of leadership, influence and socialization on state 
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constitutional decision making become apparent. 

Thus we see that although the Court of Appeals clearly 
emphasized consensus in its decision making, in the more specific 
subject categories, and especially in the judicial federalism 
category, agreement by all seven judges was more elusive. This 
suggests that the Court of Appeals’ jurisdictional control over 
its plenary caseload did not promote divided decision making. 
Titone, the court’s "rebel" with the most concurrences and 
dissents, was with the majority in most cases in most categories. 
Even Bellacosa’s intemperate language did not infect all his 
separate opinions. The Court of Appeals seems to have to 
emphasized consensus despite its ability to choose for its 


plenary caseload the important cases that can provoke 


disagreement. Unlike the U.S. Supreme Court, where discretionary 


jurisdiction promoted divided decision making, the Court of 
Appeals’ voting patterns does not seem to be a consequence of the 
court’s discretionary jurisdiction. 

Rather, it appears that, also in contrast to the Supreme 
Court where Chief Justice Stone helped entrench common dissenting 
practices and where formerly agreeable U.S. Courts of Appeals 
judges find much to disagree about, the leadership of the Chief 
Judge and the backgrounds of the judges in New York’s generally 
unanimous lower appellate courts and as observers of the standard 
operating procedures for the New York Court of Appeals encouraged 
consensus and congeniality at New York’s high court. Wachtler’s 
objective for consensus is consistent with his usual votes in the 


majority, which could have provided leadership by example. Most 
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of Wachtler’s colleagues’ experiences in the lower judiciary 
where unanimity seems to be the prevailing practice not only 
could have promoted joining in the majority, but also could have 
limited their motivation to write concurrences and dissents 
notwithstanding the Court of Appeals’ discretionary 
jurisdiction.” The court’s traditional emphases on civility, 
consensus and deference to the Chief Judge also can be seen as 


contributing to the judges’ voting behavior. 


The relative lack of agreement seen in the specific subject 


categories, and especially in the judicial federalism category, 


can perhaps be attributed to competing values presented by these 
cases. The judges seem to have had to balance conflicting 
motivations, including ideological preferences, emphasis on 
consensus and congeniality, and deference to the chief judge, 
which might have resulted in the higher incidence of concurrences 
and dissents observed in these cases. Likewise, these factors 
might well have contributed to the distinctive, disagreeable 
tenor of Bellacosa’s separate writings. The interrelationship of 
these factors suggests that decision making in cases raising 
state constitutional issues occurs in more complicated and 
dynamic ways than in other cases, as there are additional 
motivations and pressures that must be integrated in the decision 
making process. 

Yet it is essential to note that the important factors that 
seem to affect decision making at the Court of Appeals generally 
- the emphases on consensus and civility that derive from the 


court’s traditional approach to resolving cases and the 
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background of judges whose prior experiences largely are in the 
deferential lower judiciary and the effects of leadership and 
influence - play important aspects in the state constitutional 
cases. The case categories may change and the dynamics may 
change, but the basic factors underlying decision making 
propensities remain the same. 
VI. CONCLUSION 

Shortly before she became Chief Judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals, Judith Kaye recognized that state constitutional law 
cases divided the court like no others but she left for later 
consideration if "this is a consequence of the ‘new’ judicial 
federalism and a process of hammering out approaches and 
methodologies to accommodate it, or the consequence of other 
factors.""% Perhaps recognizing the importance of Kaye’s 
challenge, there has been no shortage of scholarly criticism of 
the manner in which state courts have begun developing state 


consititutional jurisprudence,® including that occurring in New 


York.®' This paper provides a different perspective on this 


problem, by drawing on the work of judicial process scholars to 
try to explain the dynamics of how an important state court 
approaches its judicial federalism cases. In examining state 
constitutional decision making by the New York Court of Appeals 
and comparing it to the court’s other decision making contexts, a 
broader understanding of the motivations and factors affecting 
state constitutionalism has been attempted. 

The judges of the New York Court of Appeals seem to approach 


their cases in remarkably similar ways. There are few cases 


decided with concurrences and dissents, in marked contrast to the 
prevailing habit of the U.S. Supreme Court. This divergence from 
the nation’s high court despite similarities in the modes of 
selecting judges and of choosing cases for plenary review 
suggests that other factors affect the Court of Appeals judges’ 
voting propensities. In recognizing that the Court of Appeals 
judges share backgrounds in a state judicial system that promotes 
civility, consensus and deference as the appropriate modi 
operandi, the influence of socialization on the judges’ voting 
behavior is apparent. The distinctive tone of Bellacosa’s 
separate writings stands in contrast to the usually civil 
expressions by Court of Appeals judges, and Bellacosa’s unique 
career path to New York’s high court provides some explanation 
for his different exercise of certain opinion writing 
responsibilities. 


In cases raising specific issues such as state 


constitutional questions, there is a greater propensity toward 


disagreement by the Court of Appeals judges. The judges’ 
utilization of conflicting approaches to resolve judicial 
federalism issues is a most obvious explanation for the court’s 
uncharacteristic lack of consensus but the effects of the factors 
motivating the court’s more general decision making are also 
evident. Bellacosa’s strong dissent in Scott and Keta and the 
response it provoked reflect aspects of decision making that were 
apparent in other cases. The dynamics of state constitutional 
decision making by the judges of the New York Court of Appeals 


seem infected by socialization; the prevailing patterns of 
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conduct and expected modes of expression certainly can be seen to 
reflect the effects of socialization. Although the mix of the 
decision making factors may be different in these judicial 
federalism cases, their presence is reflected in the decision 
making propensities and thus must be accommodated when 
considering how to address state constitutional jurisprudence. 
And, of course, the need to develop firmly grounded 
jurisprudential rationales for state constitutional decision 
making remains. Growth and development of state constitutional 
adjudication must have some secure doctrinal bases. A mature 


understanding of the not so "New Judial Federalism," however, 


cannot ignore the motivations underlying judicial voting 


behavior. It remains to develop and integrate these 
complementary approaches if state constitutionalism is to reach 


an adulthood that is useful and informative. 
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CATEGORY 


TABLE A 


CONCURRENCES AND DISSENTS PER CATEGORY 


CASES 
ALL 
AGREE 


CASES W/ 
CONCUR 
AND/OR 
DISSENT 


CASES W/ 
CONCUR 


CASES W/ 
DISSENT 


8788 
Civil 


Criminal 

Total 
8889 

Civil 

Criminal 

Total 
8990 

Civil 

Criminal 

Total 
9091 

Civil 

Criminal 

Total 
9192 

Civil 

Criminal 


Total 


CASES 
po 206 176 30 4 27 
85% 15% 2% 13% 
124 112 12 3 
90% 10% 2% 7% 
330 288 42 7 36 
87% 13% 2% 11% 
180 147 a2 6 31 
82% 18% 3% 17% 
111 80 31 11 | 23 
72% 28% 10% 21% 
291 aar 64 17 54 
78% 22% 6% 19% 
172 144 28 10 22 
84% 16% 6% 13% 
118 88 30 & 24 
75% 25% 7% 20% 
j 290 232 58 18 46 
80% 20% 6% 16% 
, 170 142 28 2 26 
84% 16% 1% 15% 
83 65 18 4 16 
78% 22% 5% 19% 
253 207 46 6 42 
d 82% 18% 2% 17% 
158 135 ee 1 22 
85% 15% 0% 14% 
115 89 26 20 
772 23% 7% 17% 
| 273 224 49 S 42 
82% 18% 3% 15% 


TABLE A CONT’D 


CONCURRENCES AND DISSENTS PER CATEGORY 


CASES W/ 

CASES CONCUR 

ALL | AND/OR J CASES W/| CASES W/ 
CATEGORY AGREE | DISSENT | CONCUR | DISSENT 


Civil 39 35 8 27 
Rights 53% 47% 11% 36% 


Judicial 8 22 6 19 
Federalism 27% 73% 20% 63% 


Cuomo 16 19 3 18 
Agenda 46% 54% 9% 51% 


Percentages are of total cases. 


Because some cases had both concurrences and 
dissents, the sum of columns "CASES W/ CONCUR" 
and “CASES W/ DISSENT" may not total column 
"CASES W/ CONCUR AND/OR DISSENT." 
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VOTE 


VOTING PATTERNS - OVERALL CASES 


8788 
Majority 


Concur 
Dissent 
8889 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
8990 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9091 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9192 
Majority 
Concur 


Dissent 


1% 
6 
2% 


1% 
9 
3% 


1% 
15 
8% 


1% 
14 
5% 


NOTE: Not all judges participated in all cases and 
percentages are of total for judge. 
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TABLE B 

314 | 319 | 319 | 318 | 294 | 310 | 310 

97% | 97% | 97% | 97% | 95% | 95%] 95% 

1 1 2 ) 1 1 5 

| | 1% 0% 1% 0% 1% 1% 2% 

| - 9 7 i1 13 14 11 
2% 3% 2% 3% 4% 4% 3% 

| 270 | 274 | 265 | 265 | 250 | 263 | 260 
96% | 95% | 95%] 93% | 90% | 93%] 91% 

3 1 1 4 5 6 6 

1% 0% 0% 1% 2% 2% 2% 

4 13 14 17 23 15 19 

3% 5% 5% 6% 8% 5% 7% 

271 | 278 | 269 | 255 | 260 | 267 | 269 

96% | 96% | 93%) 94% | 91% | 94%] 95% 

3 4 4 3 7 6 4 
1% 1% 2% 1% 2% 2% 1% 

7 8 15 14 19 12 10 
2% 3% 5% 5% 7% 4% 4% 
240 | 237 | 236 | 241 | 216 | 237 | 235 
97% | 94% | 95% | 95% | 90% | 94%] 96% 
0 3 0 0 3 2 3 
| 0% 2% 0% 0% 2% 1% 1% 
7 11 12 12 20 13 8 
3% 4% 5% 5% 8% 5% 3% 
258 | 249 | 258 | 164 | 242 | 251 | 257 
| 97% | 96%] 96%] 91% | 90% | 94%] 95% 
2 2 2 2 4 3 2 
0% 2% 1% 
4% 8% 4% 
| 


VOTE 


VOTING PATTERNS - CIVIL CASES 


TABLE C 


8788 
Majority 


Concur 
Dissent 
8889 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
8990 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9091 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9192 
Majority 
Concur 


Dissent 


NOTE: Not all judges participated in all cases and 
percentages are of total for judge. 


0% 
4 
3% 


0% 
4 
3% 


1% 
6 
4% 


1% 
10 
9% 


0% 
13 
8% 


0% 
11 
7% 
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192 |196 |199 |198 |}182 |191 | 190 
96% | 96% | 98% | 96% | 96% | 95% | 94% : 
1 1 2 0 0 0 3 
0% 0% 1% 0% 0% 0% 1% 
6 8 3 8 8 10 9 
3% 4% 1% 4% 4% % 4% 
163 | 169 | 161 | 167 | 161 | 163 | 163 
95% | 96% | 94% | 95% | 94% | 94% | 92% 
1 0 1 1 1 2 3 
1% 0% 0% 0% 0% 1% 2% 
7 8 10 8 10 8 11 
4% 4% 6% 5% 6% 5% 6% 
156 | 165 | 162 | 163 | 158 | 156 | 159 
96% | 96% | 95% | 96% | 94% | 93%] 96% 
1 2 2 0 2 4 2 
0% 1% 1% 0% 1% 3% 1% 
6 5 6 6 8 7 4 
4% 3% 4% 4% 5% 4% 2% 
159 | 159 | 156 | 163 | 144 |157 | 157 
97% | 95% | 95% | 96% | 92% | 93%] 96% 
0 1 0 0 1 1 1 ! 
0% 0% 0% 0% 1% 1% 1% 
5 8 9 7 12 11 5 
3% 5% 5% 7% 6% 3% 
147 | 147 | 148 | 103 | 141 |143 | 150 
97% | 97% | 95% | 91% | 92% | 93%] 97% 
0 0 1 1 0 0 0 
0% 
— 
3% 


VOTE 


VOTING 


PATTERNS - CRIMINAL CASES 


TABLE D 


8788 
Majority 


Concur 
Dissent 
8889 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
8990 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9091 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 
9192 
Majority 
Concur 


Dissent 


2% 
2 
2% 


2% 
4% 


1% 
4 
4% 


0% 
3 
2% 


98 

89% 
3 
3% 
9 
8% 


92 

90% 
3 
2% 
8 
8% 


78 

94% 
0 
0% 
5 
6% 


61 

91% 
1 
2% 
7% 


NOTE: Not all judges participated in 
percentages are of total for judge. 


4% 
9 
7% 


all cases and 


3% 
3 
3% 
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122 |123 |120 |120 |112 |119 | 120 

98% | 99% | 97% | 98%] 95% | 96%] 97% 

0 0 0) 0 1 1 2 

0% 0% 0% 1% 1% 2% 

2 1 4 ; 5 4 2 

2% 1% 3% 4% 3% 2% 

| 107 | 105 | 104 89 | 100 97 
96% | 95% | 96% 84% | 90% | 90% 

2 1 0) 4 4 3 

2% 1% 0% 4% 4% 3% 

2 5 4 13 7 8 

2% 4% 4% 12% 6% 7% 

115 | 113 | 107 102 | 111 | 110 
97% | 96%] 91% 87% | 94%] 93% 

2 2 2 5 2 2 
2% 2% 2% 4% 2% 2% 

1 3 9 11 5 6 
1% 2% 7% 9% 4% 5% 

81 78 80 72 80 78 
98% | 94% | 96% 88% | 96% | 94% 

0 2 0) 2 1 2 
| 0% 2% 0% 2% 1% 3% 

2 3 3 8 2 3 
2% 4% 4% 10% 3% 4% 

111 | 102 | 110 101 | 108 | 107 
97% | 94%] 96% 89% | 95%] 93% 
2 2 1 4 3 2 
2% 

5% 


TABLE E 


VOTING PATTERNS - SPECIFIC SUBJECT CATEGORIES 


VOTE 


Civil Rights 
& Liberties 
Majority 
Concur 
Dissent 

Judicial 
Federalism 
Majority 


Concur 


Dissent 


Cuomo Agenda 
Majority 


Concur 


Dissent 


NOTE: Not all judges participated in all cases and 
percentages are of total for judge. 


60 65 59 62 56 63 60 
| 89% | 84% | 86% | 79% | 88% | 85% | 
1 3 3 1 2 2 4 
1% 4% 4% 1% 2% 2% 6% 
7 5 8 9 13 7 7 
11% 7% | 12% | 13% | 19% | 10%] 11% 
26 25 19 23 15 23 20 
87% | 83% | 66% | 82% | 58% | 80% | 67% 
—— 1 3 5 3 5 1 5 
3% | 10% | 17%] 11%] 19% 3% | 17% 
a 3 2 5 2 6 5 5 
10% 7% | 17% 7% | 23% | 17% | 173% 
P| 30 32 31 27 23 23 28 | 
97% | 91% | 94% | 82% | 68% | 74%] 82% 
0 0 1 0 0 1 2 
0% 0% 3% 0% 0% 3% 6% 
FS 1 3 1 6 11 7 4 
3% 9% 3% | 18% | 32%] 23% | 12% 
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Many advocates of campaign finance reform propose limiting the 
role of organized interests in financing congressional campaigns, and 
expanding the role of individual contributors. In part this reflects 
assumptions about the underlying motivations for contributions: PAC 
money is generally viewed by reformers as "interested," while 
individual contributions are conceived as an avenue for citizen 
participation in politics. Thus reformers often assert that if PACs 
are banned and individuals encouraged to contribute, there will be less 
pressure on Congress to provide particularistic material benefits to 
various constituency groups. 

Such assertions are generally made without reference to possible 
motives for individual contributions. Jacobson (1980) argues that 
because electing a candidate involves a public good, most citizens can 
be free riders in financing campaigns. He suggests that some 
individuals who give to congressional candidates may seek a quid pro 
quo from the member, others may seek to further some ideological 
purpose, and still others may seek recognition or attention from the 
candidate. These motives bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
posited by Wilson (1973) to motivate membership in political 
organizations: material benefits, solidary or social benefits, and 
purposive or ideological benefits. Brown, Hedges and Powell (1980), 
and Brown, Powell, and Wilcox (1995) report that individuals who give 
to presidential campaigns were motivated by a mix of these goals, and 
McAdams and Green (1990) find that congressional contributors also 
share these basic three types of motives for contributing. 

Indeed, there is some evidence that material goals are especially 
important in understanding contributions to congressional candidates. 
Brown et al. reported that those who gave to the 1988 presidential 
campaigns of Bob Dole or Dick Gephardt were more likely than other 
contributors to be motivated by material ends, and Biersack, Herrnson, 
Joe, and Wilcox (1994) found that most individuals who gave substantial 
sums to House and Senate candidates appeared to be following an access 
strategy. McAdams and Green (199) compared the motivations of a 1988 
sample of House and Senate contributors with those of an earlier survey 
of presidential, PAC, and party contributors, and concluded that 
material motives were far more common among congressional contributors. 

Yet the pool of contributors to House and Senate candidates 
doubtlessly contains individuals with a variety and mix of motives, and 
different motives may lead them to different contribution strategies. 
Those who seek primarily material benefits for their firm or industry 
will most likely contribute to incumbents in positions of institutional 
leadership, such as party leaders and especially chairs and members of 
key committees. Those who seek solidary benefits may give regularly 
candidates in their party, and they may also be more likely to give 
in-state candidates, where they can attend fundraising dinners. For 
some of these contributors, however, the solidary benefit will derive 
from personal relationships with specific candidates, and thus these 
contributors may give to only a single candidate. Those whose primary 
motivation is purposive will most likely give to candidates who share 
their policy views, either on specific issues such as abortion or ona 
wider range of concerns. 
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We will then explore the role of motivations and ideology in 
contribution behavior. 
The Data 


We use data from a survey of House contributors in 1978, and 
combine that survey data with information on the itemized contributions 
by these individuals from 1978 through 1994. The survey data were 
collected as part of a study of House candidates in 1978, that was 
centered in the 108 House districts sampled in the 1978 NES (See 
Powell, 1989). Contributors to House candidates of both major party 
general election candidates in these districts were surveyed, as were 
contributors to serious primary contenders.* Contributors were 
randomly sampled from the lists of contributors filed by candidate 
committees with the Federal Election Commission. Candidates were 
required to report the names and addresses of contributors who gave 
more than $100. Twenty five contributors to each candidate were 
sampled, and candidates with small numbers of contributors were 
excluded from the analysis.” 

This sample structure was designed to provide equivalent 
information on each of the candidates and their financial 
constituencies regardless of the candidate’s popularity measured either 
in terms of electoral or financial support. In this study, however, we 
wish to generalize to House contributors, not to House candidates, 
which would require a sample which gave each House contributor an equal 
likelihood of being sampled. Because the original sample contained 
disproportionate numbers of contributors to candidates with few 
contributors, it was necessary to weight the survey data. 

The weights are a function of two factors. First, if an 
individual gave to more than one candidate, in the weighted sample he 
or she should be no more likely to be sampled than an individual who 
gave to one candidate. Second, if an individual gave to a candidate who 
had few contributors in the weighted sample he or she should be no more 
likely to be sampled than a contributor who gave to a candidate that 
had many contributors.* We have weighted the data to reflect these 
factors. 

We have supplemented the survey data by adding records of itemized 
contributions from the Federal Election Commission database from 1977 
through 1994. These data have a variety of advantages, most notably 
that we can examine the candidates, party committees and PACs to which 
each contributor gave. We can determine which contributors gave 
primarily to incumbents on certain committees, and which gave to non- 
incumbents backed by pro-life committees. We can determine to what 
extent corporate executives give to the same candidates as their 
corporate PACs, or whether their personal gifts reflect their 
Republican partisanship while the PAC contributions indicate a 
pragmatic, incumbent-oriented strategy. 

We are still in the midst of cleaning and supplementing these 
additional data. For the purposes of this paper, we will count the 
number of contributions made by each respondent to various kinds of 
candidates. We do not use total amount of contributions, because over 
the course of this study the threshold amount for data entry at the FEC 
has varied from over $100 to $500. This means that contributors who 
routinely make $100 donations would be found in the 1978 data only; 
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elections to each type of campaign finance actor (presidential, Senate, 
House, and local candidates, and party committees), while only 6% have 
given only once to any type of candidate or committee. These results 
echo those of Brown et al., who report that most presidential 
contributors also come from a relatively stable pool of givers. 

In Table 1, we present basic demographic and political information 
on the contributors. The first column shows all contributors, and the 
next two columns present the data for those with Democratic and 
Republican partisanship.*® The final two columns isolate those who give 
in most elections to all kinds of political actors, and those who have 
given no more than once to any type of candidate or committee. 

The data show that House contributors in 1978 were a well- 
educated, affluent, male elite. Although the survey was conducted 
before the inflation run in the latter half of the 1970s, more than a 
third had incomes of $100,000 or more. Although many of the 
respondents were educated in the early decades of the 20th century, 
more than a third had an M.A. degree or other advanced degree, and 
nearly nine in ten were male. It is instructive to compare this sample 
to that of McAdams and Green (1990) gathered some 12 years later. 
Their sample was equally affluent, even better educated, but only 
slightly more than two-thirds were men. The increasing numbers of 
female congressional candidates, and the organized efforts by women’s 
PACS and by party committees to cultivate women donors have all 
increased women’s participation in financing congressional campaigns. 
Indeed, a survey taken in the mid 1990s would doubtlessly find even 
more female donors than did McAdams and Green. 

It is worth noting that there were partisan differences in 
demographics: Democratic donors were better educated but less affluent, 
presumably reflecting that party’s base among professionals and the 
Republican base among the business class (see Brown, Powell, and 
Wilcox, 1995; McAdams and Green, 1990 for similar results). Republican 
donors were also older. 

The final two columns show that the most active donors were better 
educated, more affluent, older, and more male than those who rarely 
gave to candidates or party committees. It is likely that these active 
donors give a disproportionate share of congressional contributions: 
Biersack, Herrnson, Joe, and Wilcox (1994) reported that 4288 
contributors gave approximately 10% of all contributions of $200 or 
more to House and Senate candidates in 1990. Thus it appears that 
those who give "serious money" to House and Senate candidates were even 
more advantaged on socio-demographic factors than other contributors. 


Motives for Giving 

We asked respondents to indicate the reasons that they were active 
in politics. Our factor analysis of these items suggest that the three 
basic motives described above fit well the attitudes of congressional 
contributors. Three items -- "influencing policies of government," 
"influencing the outcome of an election," and to a lesser extent "a 
sense of community obligation" all loaded on a purposive factor. Three 
items also loaded on a solidary factor: "enjoyment of friendships and 
social contacts," "personal friendship with the candidate," and 
"feeling of recognition." Finally, two items tapped the material 
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employment reasons. ' In Table 2, = > Cc se items 

-he highest loading on each factor, 

various groups of contributors who indicated that these motives were 

"very important" in explaining their political activity. 

It is important to note that purposive motives : far more 
important than solidary or material motives. 
positivity bias here Fo it is 
desirable response. ndeed, it is 
contributors indicate that they are : 
concerns, and that material motives are eaieaet among regul ar 
These congressional contributors are relatively more likely to indica 
a material motive than presidential donors, and slightly less likely to 

dicate that they are active to influence election outcomes (Brown, et 
ve aes 2 Few respondents indicate that solidary motives are very 
important their political action, and we think this accurately 
secondary nature of this motivation. Yet the relatively 
of contributors to many House candidates both reflects and 
osters a personal relationship with many House candidates. 
ersonal, typically local relationship does explain many contributions, 
especially among those respondents who do not give to many candidates 
or political organizations. 

There is a clear difference in motives between those contributors 
who know the candidate well and those who do not (not shown). Among 
the plurality of contributors those who know the candidate well, 
solidary motives are strong and positive, while for those who have 
never met the candidate, they are strong and negative 

There are no significant party differences in motives, but those 
who c ontri bute only rarely are less likely to cite any of the motives, 
especially the purposive and material ones. Presumably many of these 
Lr ifrequent donors give when someone they know personally, (perhaps th 

andidate) asks them for a contribution. They may give because ; 
riendship or business or other obligations and thus by motivated by 
mate rial or solidary concerns. Yet this motivation may not be easily 
‘apped again by another candidate or soliticor who lacks the personal 
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Motivations and Contribution Behaviors 


those with ee material motives to give 
primari cumbents, and to give to candidates of both political 
ag one an their contribution stra ategies should resemble those 
of busi ‘ trade PACs, which generally pursue access at ‘the 
pedro of ic y (see Frendreis and Waterman 1985; Eismeier and 
Pollock ; e 1989; Wright 1990; Grier and Munger 1993). We 
expect “those with strong business reasons to give, their 
corporate or trade association PAC may act as a cue-giver, identifying 
key committee m =rs with whom the firm or association has close ties. 
Those who gi for solidary reasons should give to candidates of 
a Single party, and it is possible that there will be a higher 
proportion of in-state candidates among the recipients of their 
largess. Those whose solidary motives center on enjoyment of events 
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may give to multiple candidates, but those whose solidary Those who 
give for purposive reasons should contribute primarily to candidates of 
a single party, but especially to those who share a common view on an 
issue or set of issues.’ They should be more likely than other 
contributors to give to non-incumbents, although they may well give as 
strategic actors, protecting vulnerable incumbents in bad years for 
their party, and investing in promising challengers and open-seat 
candidates when the strategic environment favors their party. In this 
way, their contribution strategy may resemble that of party committees 
and non-connected PACs (see Jacobson 1985-1986; Herrnson 1988, 1992). 

There are structural reasons why individuals with certain sets of 
motives will give to certain types of candidates. Most gifts come as 
a result of solicitation, and fundraising experts have developed 
methods of identifying those with particular motives and then using 
specially-tailored approaches. Those who are strongly motivated by 
material motives will frequently represent firms doing business with a 
particular committee, and congressional incumbents have long known how 
to invite contributions from such individuals. Those with purposive 
motives are likely to show up on direct-mail lists, and fundraising 
professionals have developed sophisticated methods to cross-check lists 
and identify those who share a candidate’s ideology. Of course, House 
candidates frequently cannot afford direct-mail fundraising, but their 
campaign finance staff can identify membership groups in or outside the 
district whose members might be tapped for funds. 

The prediction that individuals who make large contributions will 
exhibit giving patterns that resemble those of parties and various 
kinds of PACs are based on more than a set of shared motives. Parties 
and many PACs mail newsletters and election updates to keep their 
donors informed about the status of the races they consider "critical" 
to their electoral or policy goals (Herrnson 1992, 1994; Nelson 1994). 
EMILY’s List, a PAC that supports women candidates, goes even further, 
requiring its members to give money directly to the PAC and to a 
minimum of two of its preferred candidates. We expect that at least 
some individuals who donate to parties and PACs will use the electoral 
intelligence distributed by these groups to guide their contribution 
decisions, particularly when they distribute money donations across 
state lines. Given that out-of-state contributions comprise 95% of the 
money that wealthy contributors give, the impact of the election 
information that is distributed by parties and PACs could be 
considerable (Biersack, Herrnson, Joe, and Wilcox 1994). 


Multivariate Analysis 

To assess the impact of motives on contribution behavior, we have 
created three scales that are factor scores from the separate 
motivation items. In addition, we include four other variables in our 
equations -- strength of partisanship, ideological extremism, knowledge 
of political issues, and income. Strength of partisanship is the 
familiar collapsing of the Michigan 7-point item into a 4-point scale, 
ranging from pure independents at 0 to strong partisans at 3. 
Ideological extremism is a dummy variable that identifies respondents 
who identified themselves as extremely liberal oor extremely 
conservative. Knowledge of issues is a self-report of the respondent's 
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awareness of the positions of the incumbent House member from his or 
her district. We have collapsed income into a series of dummy 
variables because our measure was clearly ordinal. Each income hg 
is assessed relative to those who did not answer the income questi 

In Table 3 we show the impact of various motives on the + ‘oe 
contributions by each contributor to various kinds of candidates and 
committees. Contributors with strong purposive motives are more likely 
to give to PACs, and especially ideological PACs. Those who are not 
especially motivated by solidary concerns are more likely to give to 
party committees and to PACs.’ Those with economic motives are 
especially likely to give to House candidates and to corporate and 
trade association PACs. The relationships between motives and 
contributing are generally weak in these equations, but a separate set 
of analyses on those individuals who gave at least occasional gifts of 
$500 or more uncovered somewhat stronger relationships (not shown). One 
reason that these motives are better predictor for those who make large 
contributions is we are more likely to have identified most of these 
large contributions in the FEC records. It is also possible that those 
who give small contributions may give for a variety of reasons not well 
measured by these motives, including a personal relationship with the 
candidate. 

Not surprisingly, the strongest partisans are more likely to give 

party committees and to presidential candidates, and also to PACs 
Those with extreme ideological views are more likely to give to 
esidential candidates and ideological PACs, and to a lesser extent 
aire committees and Senate candidates. Those with high levels of 
nowledge about the positions of their House incumbent were more likely 
© give to House candidates and to economic PACs. Finally, the 
relationship between income and contributing is strong, consistent and 
generally monotonic. 

In Table 4, we show the results of similar equations, in this 
predicting the kinds of candidates to which the respondent gave. 
equations might be cieouumie of as predicting not the level 
contributions to various’ actors, but rather the strategy 
contributions. In these equations, the dependent variable is 
percentage of contributions to House and Senate candidates going 
each kind of candidate. 

The first equation predicts the partisan mix of contributions, 

ging from a score of 0 for those who gave only to candidates of one 
y to 50 for those who gave equally to both parties. Not 
rprisi ingly, those with material motives are more likely to split 
their financial ballot, seeking access to incumbents of both parties. 
Those with weak party ties and high levels of income are also more 
likely to give to candidates of both parties. There is also a weak 
negative relationship between knowledge of candidate issues and 
bipartisan giving, suggesting that access-oriented contributors don’t 
really care a lot about the ideology of the recipient. 

The second equation predicts the percentage of all gifts going to 
challengers, including primary-election losers, challengers, and open- 
seat candidates. Those motivated by purposive or policy goals are 
more likely to give to challengers, as are strong partisans. 
Presumably these contributors seek to change the composition of the 
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congress by supporting candidates who share their partisan and policy 
views. In contrast, those high on solidary and material motives are 
Significantly less likely to give to challengers. Challengers have 
Significantly fewer solidary benefits to distribute, for they are less 
likely to have elegant campaign dinners or social events as part of 
their fundraising effort. Moreover, those who seek particular economic 
benefits from government cannot receive them from candidates who lose 
elections, as do most challengers. Somewhat surprisingly, it is those 
with the lowest incomes who are most likely to give to challengers. We 
think it likely that many of these lower-income contributors are not 
part of the regular giving pool, and are in the sample because they are 
a relative, friend, or colleague of a challenger. 

Finally, we examined the sources of contributions to out-of-state 
candidates. Those with strong material motives are most likely to give 
to candidates from other states. For any single contributor, the vast 
majority of members of congressional tax-writing committees represent 
other districts and states. We were somewhat surprised that those with 
strong purposive motives did not also give to out-of-state candidates, 
for PACs associated with ideological causes such as abortion and gender 
equality encourage their members to give to contested races. Yet this 
cue-giving PAC activity has become far more important recently, and our 
measures of contributions include many election cycles before many of 
these committees were active. 

The Research Agenda 

This preliminary foray into the motives and behaviors of 
contributors has answered some questions, but many remain. In the 
coming months, we will combine these data with those from a different 
study of individuals who make substantial contribution to congressional 
candidates (Biersack, et al, 1994). We hope to extend that earlier 
study and this one by focusing on the dynamic element of contributions 
-- to examine the changes in contribution behavior across election 
cycles. We expect that those contributors who have strong purposive 
motives may alter their contribution strategies as the political 
environment changes, much as PACS and party committees rally to defend 
vulnerable incumbents or invest in promising challengers. In addition, 
we hope to examine the role of informational cues in individual 
contributions, by exploring the overlap in candidate choice between 
PACs and party committees on the one hand, and the individuals who 
contribute to them on the other. 

Conclusions 

Individuals constitute the final frontier of campaign finance 
research. Although we now know a great deal about the motives and 
strategies of institutional contributors, we know far less about the 
individuals who supply more than half of the money for congressional 
races. In this preliminary study, we have demonstrated that motives 
bear a predictable if modest relationship with contribution behavior 
and strategies. Individuals whose involvement in politics is motivated 
by material concerns are more likely to give to House candidates, to 
incumbents, to candidates from outside their home state, and to 
corporate and trade PACs. Those especially motivated by purpose 
concerns are more likely to give to ideological PACs and to non- 
incumbent candidates, and those who are low on solidary motives are 
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Table 1 


Demographic Profile of House Contributors in 1978 


Male 


Income: 
<$25,000 
> $100,000 


Education: 
< College 
> 


MA 


All 


Democrats Republicans 


Give Rarely 


Give Often 
at all 
levels 

94% 


Ps 90% 90% 91% 77% 
9% 13% 4% 27% 4% 
36% 24% 45% 19% 48% 
29% 26% 31% 28% 30% 
= 36% 46% 29% 26% 38% 
Age: 
< 45 30% 38% 24% 52% 18% 
>61 22% 18% 26% 6% 35% 
~ 
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Table 2 
Motives for Giving 
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Table 3 
Motives and Contribution Activity 


Party President House E Total 


Motives 
PURPOSIVE 
SOLIDARY 
MATERIAL 


Party Strength 

Ideological 
Extremism 

Knowledge of 
Issues 


Income 
<$25k 
25k-,50k 
50k-<75k 
75k-<100k 
100k+ 
(Constant) 
ADJ R2= 
N=1110 
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SOLIDARY 
MATERIAL 


Party Strength 
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Extremism 

Knowledge of 
Issues 


Income 
<S25k 
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+=p<.10; *=p<.05; 


-.06 .16* ~O2 
-.04 .09 -.08 -.39*%* -. 154 
-.03 .08 18% -24* 
~-45%** -21** -.06 .20* 14+ 
.85* -.20 -49+ .48 
.54%** .58%** -44* 
-1.10** -1.93** -1.30** -1.83** 
-.86** -,.82** -.61* -1.64** -1.23** -1.18** 
.66* .14 -,.98** 904 -.28 
-.14 -.26 .00 .00 -.70* -.03 
1.84** 1.54** 1.70** 1.00** 1.43** 
-6.35** 5.85%* -1.87** -4.60** -5.83** -1.02** 
ideological PACs economic PACs 
.18** ~O5 
-.20** -.26** 
.03 -.40** 
-12+ 
.66* .00 
.20 
-1.04** -.64* 
-.88** - .63** 
-. 
-.444 
-32+ 
-6.14** -6.43 
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Table 4 
Motives and Contribution Strategy 


Challenge 


Motives 
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Party Mix «Out of State 
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oe * 4.4%" GB ]* 
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Notes: 


1. The remaining 12% came primarily from candidate contributions 
and loans to their own campaigns, and from miscellaneous sources. 


2. Serious primary contenders are defined as those candidates who 
received at least 30% or the vote in the primary or who were within 
10% of a winner. Slightly over half of these "serious" candidates 
were included; the others did not have sufficient numbers of 
contributors to survey. 


3. Since many of the candidates, especially general election 
challengers often had only a small number of contributors to their 
campaign, contributors of exactly $100 were sampled, if reported by 
the candidates, as well as those who gave more than $100 dollars. 
This allowed the inclusion of more candidates in the analysis. 


4. The key measure needed to determine the weight for each 
contributor is based on likelihood a contributor would be sampled 
as contributing to each of the candidates he or she gave to. The 
number of contributions for each candidate appearing on the FEC 
computerized lists of candidates is used to estimate this 
likelihood. For example, if exactly 25 contributions are reported, 
then the probability of sampling a contributor is 1.0 because all 
contributors would be sampled. If 100 contributions were reported 
the probability is estimated to be .25 because 25 of 100 would be 
sampled. 

This calculation is not exact for two reasons. First, the 
original sample was of contributors not contributions. Only the 
first contribution of each individual was included for sampling 
purposes. An individual may appear more than once on the FEC 
lists, and there is no simple correction that will eliminate all 
but the first contribution of an individual. Since there is likely 
to be little difference across candidates in the inflation of our 
estimate, this should pose little problem for making an admittedly 
crude weight estimate. Second, the FEC did not computerize all 
contributions reported by the candidates, but instead entered first 


those who gave more than $100, although we sampled those who gave 
exactly $100. 


5. In this analysis, leaners are coded as partisans. 


6. Thus it is possible that some pro-life contributors may give to 
Republicans and Democrats, although we would expect more of th 
former. 


7. The result for party committees is puzzling, since parties do 
provide substantial solidary benefits in the form of social events 
and recognition for their regular donors. This is in part an 
artifact of the inclusion of an item on the solidary scale that 
measured "friendship with a candidate," for those who were 
especially likely to state that motive were more likely than others 
to give to a single House candidate. 
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ABSTRACT 


Conventional accounts of the institutional development of Congress suggest 
that expansion of the size and workload of the House led members to narrowly 
distribute parliamentary rights: majority party leaders accrued strong procedural 
powers while minority parties lost many of their parliamentary rights. In this paper, I 
offer an alternative, partisan basis of procedural choice. Using an original data set of 
changes in House rules, I present a statistical model to assess the influence of partisan 
and non-partisan factors on changes in minority procedural rights in the House 
between 1789 and 1991. I find that short-term partisan goals-- constrained by 
inherited rules-- shape both the creation and suppression of rights for partisan and 
political minorities. Collective institutional concerns and longer-term calculations 


about future parliamentary needs have little impact on changes in minority rights. The 


findings have important theoretical implications for explaining both the development 


of Congress and the nature of institutional change more generally. 
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...As it is always in the power of the majority, by their numbers, to stop any improper 
measures proposed on the part of their opponents, the only weapons by which the 
minority can defend themselves against similar attempts from those in power are the 
forms and rules of proceeding. 

--Thomas Jefferson, 1801' 


It is but too evident, that when the right of debate is taken away-- when a majority 
can...screen themselves from exposure (however weak, arbitrary or wicked their 
measures may be) by sealing the lips of a minority on the floor of congress, we may 
soon bid adieu to our best and dearest rights. It is laying the axe at the very root of 
the tree of liberty. 


--Representative Archibald McBryde, 1810? 


Compiling a manual of parliamentary practice in 1801, Thomas Jefferson emphatically 


recognized the importance of procedure in securing the rights of minority party members in 
the U.S. Congress. In a democratic political institution, majority parties would achieve their 
favored outcomes by taking advantage of their superior size, and minority parties would resist 
by availing themselves of protective rules to amend, delay, or obstruct the majority’s agenda. 
Yet, as suggested by Archibald McBryde (Federalist-North Carolina) just a few years later, 
the portrait of Congressional rules as stable guarantors of the minority’s right to participate 
meaningfully in the legislative process is deceptive. Far from rigidly securing the rights of 
the opposition, Congressional rules are themselves the object of choice (Riker 1980). Just as 
policy outcomes are contested by coalitions within each chamber, so too are the formal rules 
of the legislative game. 

What leads members of Congress-- in theory entitled to full and equal participation as 
members of a democratic legislature-- to alter the procedural rights afforded members of the 
minority party? In this paper, I articulate and test several competing explanations to account 


for formal changes in the rules of the House of Representatives that have created or 


' Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary Practice, in U.S. Congress (1993a, 116). 


2 "From Archibald McBryde," May 10, 1810, in Cunningham (1978, 708-9). 
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suppressed minority rights from 1789 to 1991. Although conventional accounts suggest that 
changes in the size and complexity of the House and its agenda necessitated the development 
of firm majority rule and restrictions on minority rights (Cooper 1977, Stewart 1992), the 
findings here indicate otherwise. The results, I argue, suggest the power of a partisan theory 
of procedural choice to explain the timing and direction of formal change in House rules. 
The distribution of parliamentary rights in the House is conditiona! on the shape of partisan 
forces in the chamber. In allocating rights to the minority, partisan advantage-- rather than 
collective institutional concerns-- drives members’s procedural choices. 

Although this study focuses on a narrow category of Congressional rules, the evolution 
of minority rights has broad theoretical implications. First, explaining the politics of minority 
rights is necessary for modeling the course of Congressional development. Although it is 
well known that the House had become by the late nineteenth century a highly partisan and 
majoritarian institution (and remains so today), we know little yet about why the House chose 
that particular historical path-- and the Senate did not. Second, understanding the politics of 
procedural choice will help both formal and empirical students of institutions to answer a 
more general question: what leads members of an institution to agree to new organizational 
arrangements? The evolution of minority rights will suggest that a theory of institutional 
change start with a simple premise: institutions reflect purposive behavior. Political bodies 
are designed and altered, in other words, to secure their members’s preferred outcomes. 


Importantly, however, past procedural choices are inherited by subsequent majorities, thereby 


constraining their own future choices over rules. Any theory of institutional change arguably 


must integrate such inherited institutional arrangements with the array of contemporary 
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political preferences. 
Congressional development and theories of change 

Traditional works on Congressional development-- including studies of committees 
(McConachie 1898), early legislative methods (Harlow 1917), and party government 
(Hasbrouck 1927)-- charted institutional change in rich detail but fell short in identifying and 
explaining patterns of change in Congress’s past. Indeed, Congressional scholars have 
produced little theory about institutional change (Shepsle 1989). Even with the emergence of 
"new institutionalism" studies in the late 1970s, rules have generally remained exogenous to 
the study of Congressional decision making (Shepsle 1979; Shepsle and Weingast 1987). 

Although formal theorists are now elaborating how institutional features structure 


policy outcomes, their models generally depict institutions as ex ante bargains struck prior to 


the legislative game.’ Moreover, these models generally assume that legislators hold fixed 


sets of preferences. But when preferences and contexts change, an institution’s rules are often 
no longer satisfactory to a majority of its members.* Although we know that both policy 
preferences and environmental change appear to drive institutional change (Cooper and Brady 
1981; Cooper and Young 1989; Sinclair 1989; Smith 1989), theoretical work that predicts the 
timing and direction of such change is limited. 

A growing number of scholars are now turning to the historical record to explain 


change in legislative institutions. Several of these studies focus on specific aspects of 


> See, for example, Shepsle and Weingast (1987) and Shepsle’s critique (1989). An alternative rational 
choice approach models institutions as endogenous outcomes of noncooperative games (Calvert 1992). 


* Aldrich (1989) develops an argument about “frustrated majorities" and institutional failure. From an 
ecological perspective, Kaufman (1985) also details the ways in which organizations often fail to meet the 
demands of their changing environments. 
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Congressional development-- including the emergence of standing committees (Gamm and 
Shepsle 1989), the development of bill introduction rules (Cooper and Young 1989), and the 
development of committee seniority norms (Katz and Sala 1993). Such studies often draw 
distinctions between macro (contextual) and micro (individual) levels of explanation. The 
macro approach argues that changes in external demands and institutional norms shape 
institutional arrangements. For example, Cooper and Young (1989) argue that House 
majorities gradually changed bill introduction rules in the nineteenth century largely in 
response to changes in the size and complexity of the House’s agenda. In contrast, the micro 
approach posits the rational choice of rules to secure legislators’s preferences, with 
institutional changes reflecting the aggregate outcome of members’s calculations. For 
example, in explaining changes in Congressional budgetary structures at the turn of the 


century, Stewart (1989) argues that members’s demand for localistic policy induced 


preferences for a decentralized appropriations process-- although preexisting economic and 


institutional forces constrained members’s pursuit of such goals. 

These contrasting micro and macro perspectives provide the basis for several 
alternative explanations of change in Congressional minority rights. In the remainder of this 
section, I elaborate these competing explanations and draw out testable propositions for 
further study. 

External demands and procedural choice 

The macro perspective on institutional change-- linking external pressures and internal 

change-- is not new to the study of Congress. Indeed, in his seminal article on the 


institutionalization of the House, Polsby (1968) argued that as the responsibilities of the 
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national government increased and as career paths led to longer terms of service within the 


chamber, the House developed an organizational structure that emphasized a division of labor 


and more routinized modes of procedure. Isolating size and increasing workload, Polsby 


argued that relating the size of the House to the amount of work it performs would likely 
explain much of the institutionalization of the House (1968, 164-165). 

Such an organizational theory approach roots conventional accounts of the 
development of House procedure (see Cooper 1977). The logic of the argument is relatively 
simple: the rapid early growth of the House and its leading role in the new national 
government led to the swift introduction of limits on individual rights. Institutional strains, in 
short, are said to have made "legislative egalitarianism impossible" (Stewart 1992, 86). 
Because every member’s ability to achieve his or her political goals is in theory equally and 
adversely affected by expansion of the chamber’s agenda, it would be in the collective 
interest of members under conditions of increasing House size and legislative activity to 
support new rules aimed at better management of chamber activity. Such procedural changes 
would increase the likelihood that both majority and minority party coalitions would gain the 
time necessary to pursue legislative goals important to their respective coalitions-- increasing 
individual members’s support for such change. 

Of course, because rules changes in the House are adopted by simple majority vote, 
majority party leaders in practice only need to convince their own party members of the need 
for such restrictive procedural change. Thus, drawing from Binder (forthcoming), a 
workload/size theory of procedural change leads to the following expectation: 


Workload hypothesis (suppression): The majority party is more likely to suppress 
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minority rights when increases in the level of demands on the chamber increase the 

value of time for the majority. 

A second expectation drawn from such an institutional logic would connect changes in 
workload and size to efforts to reinforce minority rights. If increases in the size and 
workload of the chamber lead to restrictions on minority rights, then lessening of external 
demands ought to increase members’s incentives to expand minority rights. On those 
occasions on which majority parties have responded to minority party demands for new 
procedural rights, we would expect to find a relationship between workload and procedural 
rights again: 

Workload hypothesis (creation): The majority party is more likely to create minority 

rights when workload and resulting time pressures on the chamber decrease. 

There is reason to be cautious, however, in arguing that changes in legislative activity 
will elicit calls for changes in minority rights. Although clearly many structural arrangements 
are not partisan matters, there is arguably a direct link between procedural rules and the 
balance of power within an institution (Knight 1992). By setting the bounds of permissible 
action, and thereby limiting choices of an institution’s members, rules distribute power 
amongst decision makers (Levi 1990, Schauer 1991). Rules, in other words, may be said to 
reflect the prevailing balance of forces within an institution. Since the balance of power in 
Congress is generally measured along a partisan dimension, and since rules governing 
minority rights affect the allocation of power within each chamber, we should expect conflict 


over minority rights to directly engage partisan considerations. Change in parliamentary 


rights, in other words, is likely to have partisan implications-- making unlikely that majority 
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party members would suppress rights simply in response to increasing chamber activity. 


Alternative explanations of change in minority rights thus draw on the politics of partisan 


advantage-- rather than collective institutional concerns-- to account for procedural change. 


Party competition and procedural choice 

In assessing the modern House-- in which minority rights to offer amendments are 
routinely limited by the majority party and many committees are disproportionately stacked in 
the majority party’s favor (Bach and Smith 1988, Smith 1989)-- many observers have 
speculated about the impact of the near-permanent Democratic majority and near-permanent 
Republican minority on procedural choice. Because the majority often limited minority party 
rights when the Democrats controlled the House from 1955 to 1994-- the longest period of 
uninterrupted party control of either chamber in American history-- many scholars have 
argued that the majority was simply incapable of understanding what it was like to be in the 
minority. As argued by Mann and Ornstein (1993, 55) before Republicans took control of the 
House in the 1994 midterm Congressional elections, 

What may be missing today is any sense on the part of the minority of the demands 

and responsibilities of government, and any appreciation on the part of the majority of 

the frustrations and constraints of assuming the role of the opposition. The majority 

seems to view its power as an entitlement and has set up a structure of patronage that 

pervades the institution. 
In contrast, Democratic and Republican parties in the modern Senate have experienced 
legislative life in both the majority and minority, and "partisan tensions and their effects have 
been much more subdued" (Mann and Ornstein 1993, 55). Without a doubt, they conclude, 


with more frequent party turnover in the House, each side would develop an institutional 


memory of life in both positions. 
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An implication of this perspective is that members choose procedural arrangements 


based on their calculations about future parliamentary needs. Recognizing the partisan impact 
of procedural rights, majority party members seek those procedural rights that would best 
serve their longer-term partisan interests. Assuming that both majority and minority party 
members can make a reasonable calculation about their future status in the institution, each 
side would make procedural choices about minority party rights accordingly. Majority 
parties anticipating defeat in the coming election would create minority rights to prepare for 
their parliamentary future; majority parties anticipating continued control of the chamber 
would suppress minority rights knowing that such changes would make it easier for them to 
control the House agenda in the future. Linking longer-term electoral calculations with short- 
term preferences about rules leads to two testable propositions: 

Party competition hypothesis (suppression): The majority party is more likely to 

suppress minority rights when it discounts its chances of losing majority control. 

Party competition hypothesis (creation): The majority party is more likely to create 

minority rights when it anticipates losing control of the chamber. 

A scenario at the close of the 43d Congress in 1875, however, raises questions about 
the relevance of future parliamentary needs to procedural choice. In 1875 majority party 
Republicans brought the House back into a lame-duck session, the November 1874 elections 
having cost them control of the coming Congress for the first time in nearly twenty years. 
Facing persistent obstructionism by the Democratic minority and anxious to ensure passage of 
what would be the last Reconstruction-era civil rights bill before losing control of the House, 


Republicans changed the rules to limit minority obstructionism (see Kelly 1959; Wyatt-Brown 
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1965; Foner 1988). Instead of expanding minority rights to prepare for their impending 


minority status, the majority altered chamber rules to secure its immediate policy goals. The 
1875 case suggests that short-term, rather than long-term, partisan calculations might motivate 
members’s procedural choices-- a possibility I explore next. 

Partisan preferences and procedural choice 

Large and cohesive majorities can set legislative agendas, assemble policy coalitions 
and secure legislative victories with relative ease (Brady 1988; Hurley, Brady and Cooper 
1977; Clubb, Flanigan and Zingale 1990). Unlikely to face factional disputes amongst their 
members, such majorities can also easily defeat most minority obstructionism. Given a strong 
enough coalition, such majorities will rarely be constrained by decision rules requiring either 
a bare majority or supermajority vote for passage. Indeed, when a majority party so 
dominates the chamber, there should be little debate over the set of chamber rules: given the 
similarity of members’s views, nearly any set of rules would produce similar legislative 
results. 

It is fairly unusual, however, for the majority party to enjoy such unchallenged power 
within Congress.* As majority party strength declines, it becomes tougher for a majority to 
successfully pursue its policy agenda. Given the difficulties of assembling and maintaining a 
majority coalition under such conditions, the advantages and disadvantages conferred by 
existing rules become far more salient to members (Fink and Humes 1992). Because 
legislative rules determine, for example, which proposals may be advanced, who may propose 


them, and how the proposals will be pitted against each other, chamber rules have a much 


° Indeed, according to Brady (1988), the dominant majorities associated with realignment periods have 
emerged only three times in the nation’s political past. 
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larger effect in determining the winning legislative coalition when party members’s 
preferences begin to diverge. 

It follows then that members’s procedural choices should closely reflect their views 
about policy. Indeed, as suggested by the 1875 case above-- as well as by Binder 
(forthcoming) and Fink (1994) for the early Congresses and Dion (1991) for part of the 
nineteenth century-- majority parties are likely to try to change the rules in their favor if they 
believe such changes will increase their chances of legislative success. Unless such changes 
are deemed necessary for securing policy goals, a majority party would not necessarily invest 
in efforts to alter chamber rules in its interests. Instead, efforts to change House rules are 
more likely when the achievement of majority party legislative goals is hampered by minority 
obstructionism. Thus, linking partisan preferences to procedural choice yields an expectation 
about the partisan conditions leading to suppression: 

Partisan needs hypothesis (suppression): The higher the level of minority 

obstructionism, the more likely the majority party will suppress minority rights. 

Partisan need alone, however, is arguably insufficient to produce restrictive procedural 
change. Instead, a majority party must also be sufficiently stronger than the minority to 
succeed in its procedural effort. Because suppressing minority rights by definition limits the 
minority’s ability to amend, debate or obstruct the majority’s agenda, we should expect the 


minority party to oppose any effort to limit its parliamentary rights. Further, because rules 


protecting the minority party rarely preclude dissident majority party members from taking 


advantage of the rule (see Appendix 1), the majority party must be sufficiently united over its 


legislative goals in order to successfully limit minority rights. Minority obstructionism is 


unlikely to impel support for restrictions on minority rights if the majority party itself is 


factionalized over policy. Thus, sufficient partisan capacity, as well as partisan need, is 


necessary for suppressing minority rights-- leading to the following expectation: 

Partisan capacity hypothesis (suppression): The stronger the majority party relative to 

the minority party, the more likely the majority party will suppress minority rights. 

A reverse logic holds for the creation of minority rights. The weaker the majority 
party, the more likely a faction of the majority will join a cross-party coalition in favor of 
expanding minority rights. Under such conditions, extending minority rights would serve the 
policy interests of both minority party members and those majority party members desiring to 
challenge the majority party’s control of the agenda. If cross-party coalitions are necessary to 
extract procedural rights from the majority, then strong minority parties are essential to the 
creation of new rights: the stronger the minority party, the fewer the number of majority party 
defectors necessary to form a winning coalition in favor of extending minority rights. Thus, 
the alignment of partisan policy preferences also leads to a testable proposition: 

Partisan capacity hypothesis (creation): The weaker the majority party relative to the 

minority party, the more likely a cross-party coalition will create new minority rights. 
Immediate short-term policy preferences-- rather than longer-term calculations about party 
control or broader institutional concerns about managing the legislative agenda-- would thus 
motivate members to either suppress or create minority party righis. 

Preference alignments, external demands, and party competition, of course, might vary 
independently. Variation across all three factors might influence the probability of changes in 


House minority rights. My goal is to assess the relative influence of each of these variables 


in explaining the suppression and creation of minority rights across the history of the House. 
Contrary to conventional expectations about the impact of workload and changing party 
control on procedural change, the findings here will suggest the influence of partisan 
alignments and inherited rules in structuring change in procedural rights. 

Data and Methods 

I define a minority right as a procedural advantage protected from arbitrary change 
that enables the minority party to amend, debate, or obstruct the majority's agenda. To test 
the suppression and creation hypotheses, I assemble a data set of all minority rights that have 
existed at any point during the history of the House between 1789 and 1991.° I then 
determine when each minority right was formally created and/or suppressed as part of House 
rules. This yields two dichotomous dependent variables: one indicating when minority rights 
have been suppressed and the other indicating when they have been created (Tables A-1 and 
Table A-2). 

Changes in the procedural context, however, make it inappropriate to model the entire 
span of House history in the same way. Because minority parties alter their procedural 
Strategies to take advantage of changing rules and political conditions, the particular form of 
minority obstructionism changes over time as well. Inherited rules, in other words, make 
possible certain types of obstructive activity while foreclosing others. To appropriately assess 


the influence of minority obstructionism and other factors on rights suppression, I divide 


House history into two periods intended to capture a major shift in ways of conducting 


chamber business. 


® Selection of minority rights is addressed in the Appendix. 
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The first period lasts from 1789 through the re-adoption of Reed’s rules in 1894 (ist- 


53d Congresses); the second period stretches from 1895 to 1991 (54th-101st Congresses).’ 


During the first period, House majority parties gradually accrued a set of rules ensuring 
majority party control of the legislative process. Indeed, throughout much of the period, 
House rules served the minority party’s interests. Majority parties generally needed a two- 
thirds majority to obtain consideration of favored bills; minority parties persistently exploited 
traditional individual rights to offer dilatory motions; and minority parties often refused to 
vote, thereby preventing action on legislation preferred by the majority (Bach 1990; Garfield 
1981, 3:17-18; Dion 1991). By the beginning of the second period in 1895, the majority 
party had gained firm procedural control over the chamber’s legislative agenda-- control 
rarely challenged in the twentieth century. 

To test the hypotheses of rights creation and suppression, I construct several 
independent variables to tap the conditions underlying changes in minority rights, and then 
use bivariate statistical tests and multivariate maximum likelihood logit models to assess the 
factors influencing changes in minority rights over time. Below I describe measures used to 
tap the workload, party competition, and partisan factors shaping procedural change. 
Workload 

Tapping workload over the history of the House poses several measurement problems. 


First, although the contemporary Congressional Record chronicles levels of legislative activity 


7 Reed’s rules, originally adopted under Speaker Thomas Reed (R-Maine) by the 5lst Congress (1889-1991) 
and re-adopted by a Democratic majority in the 53d Congress (1893-1895), ended a century of minority 
obstructionism (Follett 1902, Chiu 1928, Dion 1991). Reed’s rules also capped a century of incremental 
restrictions on minority rights (Table A-2). Cooper and Young (1989) and Bach (1990) both note the 
significance of Reed’s rules as a turning point in the procedural development of the House. 
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down to minutes in session for each chamber, no such records are available for the period 


prior to 1945. Second, no single measure of legislative activity fully captures the scope of 


legislative demands. Given these difficulties, I instead assemble several proximate and 
correlated measures of workload and perform a principal components analysis to extract a 
general "workload" factor from the variables for each period. 

For the first period (1789-1894), I use the number of House members, the number of 
public laws enacted, and the length of each Congress in days-- measures that arguably tap the 
level of demands generated by the membership, the scope of the Congressional agenda, and 
the amount of time consumed by that agenda.* For the second period, I include only laws 
enacted and days in session, since the increase in membership is flat after 1915. In each 
period, the principal components analysis produces a single workload factor. I then generate 
a factor score for each Congress that represents the level of "workload" in that Congress.” 
Based on the workload hypotheses, I would expect increases in workload to increase the 
chances of suppression and decrease the likelihood of creation. 

Change in party control 
The hypotheses of future needs assume that members of the majority party are 


reasonably able to calculate their electoral prospects in the coming election.’® Thus to test 


® Size of the House is taken from Martis (1989), laws enacted is from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975; 
1987; 1993), and days in session appears in U.S. Congress (1993a). 


* I use the regression method of the SPSS 6.01 for Windows factor analysis module to estimate factor score 
coefficients for each variable. Factor scores for each Congress are then obtained by multiplying the standardized 
value of each variable by its factor score coefficient. 


'© There is arguably no easy way to measure whether or not a party anticipates retaining control of the 
chamber in the following Congress. Of course, if a Congress meets in a lame-duck session after the November 
elections (as it routinely did before ratification of the Twentieth Amendment in 1933), the two parties already 
know their respective positions in the coming Congress. 
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the effects of expected change in party control on procedural change, I code for each 


Congress whether the majority party lost control of the House in the following election." I 


would expect change in party control to increase the chances of creation and to dampen the 
probability of suppression. 
Partisan needs 

To tap a majority party’s need for a procedural fix to its legislative problems, I need a 
measure of minority party obstructionism. No single measure, however, captures minority 
obstructionism across House history. Instead, I use several different variables to measure 
obstructive activity within the two periods described above. 

For the period 1789 to 1894, minority parties persistently used dilatory motions to 
obstruct the majority’s efforts to pass its favored legislation. In particular, minority parties 
resorted to using motions to adjourn to delay and frustrate the majority. Thus, I use the 
percentage of floor votes in each Congress consumed by motions to adjourn to tap levels of 
minority obstructionism.'* Because over a third of the suppression cases occurred at the 
opening of a new Congress, I lag the level of obstructive motions by one Congress. The use 
of a lagged measure then tests for whether the majority party acts to redress obstructionism 


experienced in the previous Congress.’* Even if a rule change does not occur at the start of a 


"' Change in party control is coded as 1, 0 otherwise. 


'2 Motions to adjourn were routinely used by the minority party to prevent the majority from taking further 
action on its agenda (see, for example, Garfield 1981, 3:18). Numbers of motions to adjourn appear in Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social Research (ICPSR) Congressional Voting Records, Ist-53d 
Congresses (File 0004). In counting motions to adjourn from ICPSR codebooks, I exclude motions to set a 
future time of adjournment, since these motions were often used by the majority party as a scheduling tool. 


'3 Even if party control of the chamber has switched between the two Congresses, the lagged obstruction 
measure still taps the extent to which the new majority party is likely to face obstruction by the new minority 
party. 
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new Congress, lagged obstruction still taps recent minority party floor tactics and the array of 
existing rules. The higher the percentage of obstructive floor motions, the more likely the 
majority party will suppress rights in the following Congress. 

No single measure accurately taps minority obstructionism in the period after 1895. 
Instead, I construct several measures to tap reported sources of minority obstructionism. As 
suggested by the incidence of changes in the discharge rule in the early twentieth centuries 
(Tables A-1 and A-2), minority party use of the discharge rule motivated majority members 
to repeatedly revise the discharge rule in that period in an effort to limit its use by the 
minority party (Hasbrouck 1927, Beth 1990)."* Indeed, after a century of restrictive rules 
changes, the majority party had all but sealed access to the floor agenda from the minority 
party-- leaving the committee discharge process as one of the few means available to the 
minority to challenge majority agenda control. Thus, to measure activity by the minority 


deemed noisome by the majority, I use the total number of discharge petitions filed in the 


House, lagged by one Congress.'* The higher the level of discharge efforts, the more likely 


minority rights will be suppressed. 
As another proximate measure of minority obstructionism, I use the total number of 
recorded floor votes in each Congress, again lagged by one Congress. Limits on members’s 


rights to request recorded votes and to offer amendments were clearly motivated by majority 


'* But see Hasbrouck (1927, 1422-145) who notes some majority abuse of the discharge rule in 1910 in an 
effort to prevent the minority from using its newly acquired procedural right. 


'S Data appear in Beth (1990). Prior to the creation of the discharge rule in the 61st Congress (1910), I 
code each Congress as 0. For the 61st through 67th Congresses, I use the number of discharge motions, rather 
than petitions, filed (since the discharge petition was not created until the 68th Congress). Although early 
changes in the discharge rule affected the ease with which members could file discharge motions and petitions, 
the number of discharge motions and petitions filed is still a reasonable method of tapping efforts to discharge 
committees. 
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party frustration with the increase and type of minority-sponsored amendments in the 1970s 
(Smith 1989, Bach and Smith 1989). The higher the number of recorded votes, the more 
likely minority rights will be suppressed. 

Because accounts of the modern period also suggest that newly created minority rights 
were often retracted in the following Congress (see Hasbrouck 1927; Davidson and Oleszek 


1977), I use a dummy variable to indicate whether or not a minority right was created in the 


prior Congress.’® If a minority right has just been created, the majority party’s motivation to 


retract the concession is arguably highest when it seeks to change the rules at the opening of 
the next Congress. 
Partisan capacity 

Party capacity for assembling a winning coalition-- in other words, party strength-- can 
be considered a function of a party’s relative size and its cohesiveness across all roll call 
votes. A large party that is incohesive may be no stronger than a small party that is tightly 
cohesive. Thus, to measure majority and minority party strength over time, I interact each 
party’s percentage share of chamber seats with its Rice cohesion score.'’ To relate majority 


and minority party strength in each Congress, I use the difference in majority and minority 


'© The variable is coded 1 if a right was created, 0 otherwise. 


'7 Rice cohesion scores are calculated for each party as the mean absolute difference of the percentage 
voting aye and the percentage voting nay over all roll call votes for each Congress. In measuring party size, | 
use each party’s share of chamber seats, rather than the share of seats held by the majority and minority parties, 
to account for the presence of minor parties in several mid-nineteenth century Congresses. House cohesion data 
provided by Garry Young, and are based on roll call data from ICPSR, File 0004. Members’s party affiliations 
and party sizes are those reported in Martis (1989). 
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party strength."* The larger the difference in party strength, the more likely minority rights 


will be suppressed; the smaller the difference, the more likely rights will be created. 
Patterns of suppression in the House 
Looking first at simple bivariate relationships during the first period (1789-1894), the 
conditions fostering suppression of rights lend initial support for both workload and partisan 
preference hypotheses (Table 1). Minority rights are more likely to be suppressed under 
conditions of higher workload, higher majority party advantage in strength over the minority, 


and higher levels of minority party obstructionism.”” 


Contrary to the party competition 
hypothesis, however, subsequent change in party control does not dampen the suppression of 
minority rights. In fact, although the difference is statistically insignificant, minority rights 
are more likely to be suppressed prior to a switch in party control than when the majority 
retains its control of the chamber. Thus, a rise in legislative activity, as well as increases in 
the majority party’s perceived need and actual capacity for procedural change, appear to have 
Statistically significant effects on the likelihood of suppression. 

[Table 1 about here.] 


Judging from bivariate tests, suppression in the second period appears to occur under 


slightly different conditions (Table 2). High partisan capacity and partisan need are still 


'* An identical measure is used by Hurley, Brady, and Cooper (1977) to measure the majority party’s 
capacity for major policy change. Alternative measures of party strength narrow their focus to party votes (a 
majority of one party opposing a majority of the other) on the grounds that party strength should only be relevant 
on votes showing inter-party disagreement (Hurley 1979; Brady, Cooper, and Hurley 1979) . Arguably, 
however, a party’s capacity to muster a majority for procedural change will be grounded on its performance 
across all roll call votes in a Congress. Moreover, variation in inter-party disagreement can be captured more 
directly by measures of minority party obstructionism as discussed above. 


'? I report one-tailed significance tests throughout because there are clear expectations about the direction of 
effects. 
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strongly related to the suppression of minority rights. The relationship between legislative 
activity and suppression, however, is weaker than in the first period: workload is not 


Statistically higher in Congresses with restrictive rules changes than in those without. There 


is, however, some support for the party competition hypothesis: majority parties retaining 


control of the chamber in the second period are more likely to suppress minority rights. To 
make sense of the relative influence of these partisan and non-partisan factors on rules 
changes in both periods, I turn to multivariate tests of the politics of rights suppression. 
[Table 2 about here.] 

Predicting suppression, 1789-1894 

A maximum likelihood logit model of suppression in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries confirms the importance of partisan need and capacity in shaping procedural choice 
(Table 3).” In a model assessing the impact of minority obstructionism, the difference in 
majority and minority party strength, subsequent change in party control of the chamber, and 
levels of legislative activity, the coefficients for lagged obstruction and party strength 
difference are both significant and in the predicted (positive) direction. Coefficients for 
changes in workload and change in party control are both insignificant. Overall the model 


correctly classifies 90% of the cases and reduces error by 50%.”" 


° Because the dependent variable is dichotomous, ordinary least squares regression is inappropriate (Aldrich 
and Nelson 1984). Coefficients in a logit model are estimated using a maximum-likelihood method: the 
coefficients making the observed results most likely are chosen. 


1 The model fails to predict suppression when it was observed in the 17th (1822), 25th (1837), 36th (1860) 
and 40th (1868) Congresses. Dion (1991), however, shows that majority parties in both 1837 and 1860 restricted 
minority rights in an effort to redress prior obstructive activity; both floor debates and voting alignments on the 
rules changes provoked sharp partisan divisions. For the 1868 case, the mode! yields a 47% probability of 
suppression. In that year, facing persistent minority obstructionism from Democrats opposed to impeaching 
Andrew Johnson, majority Republicans in a party-line vote during consideration of the articles of impeachment 
suppressed the right to offer dilatory motions (Hinds 1907, 5:925). The 1822 case, occurring during an era of 
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[Table 3 about here.] 
Unlike ordinary least squares regression, the impact of each independent variable in a 


logit model depends on the values of each of the other variables. Thus, to interpret the 


model’s coefficients, I assess the impact of each independent variable over a specified range, 


holding the other variables constant at their means.” Contrary to the conventional wisdom, 
increases in workload do not increase the probability of suppression. In fact, increased 
legislative activity has virtually no effect on the choice of restrictive rules.” Instead, 
suppression is 31% more likely when obstructionism increases from 2% to 14% of all floor 
motions and 26% more likely when the majority party’s advantage in strength over the 
minority climbs six-fold. Although the party competition hypothesis predicts that 
suppression is more likely when the majority anticipates retaining control of the House, the 
results suggest that suppression is actually more likely (but only nominally so) when the 
majority party loses control. 

Predicting suppression, 1895-1991 


By 1894, when Reed’s rules had been re-adopted by the majority party, the role of 


diminished partisan conflict under one-party rule by the Republicans, clearly is an outlier-- although at least one 
minority party Federalist protested the rule change as a restriction on individual rights (see Annals, 17 Cong. 1, 
1299, March 13, 1822; U.S. Congress 1983). 


2 The effect of each independent variable is calculated as: 
P (suppression) = 1 / (1 + e*) , where z = b, + b, (difference) + b, (obstruction) + b, (change in party control) 
+ b, (workload). "Impact" is the change in the probability of suppression as X varies from one standard 
deviation below to one standard deviation above the mean value for the continuous variables. For the 
dichotomous variable (change in party control), the impact of the variable is shown as it changes from 0 to 1. 


3 Although workload increases over time, it is not a simple monotonic trend; there is enough variation in 
the series not to think that it is a simple linear trend. To control for the possibie effects of increases in workload 
over time, I reran the model to include a "Congress" variable-- in effect controlling for "time." The estimated 
coefficient for Congress is statistically insignificant and there is no appreciable change in the model. The same 
holds for the twentieth century models in the next section. 
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party had been formalized in House rules, granting the majority party almost unfettered 


control over the floor agenda. Under this different procedural context, however, minority 


parties still devised procedural strategies intended to limit the majority’s control of the 
agenda. Unlike the earlier period, however, there has been no single form of minority 
obstructionism in the latter period. Thus, in modeling the pattern of suppression after 1895, I 
try several alternatives to tap the procedural difficulties encountered by majority parties. 

One method of capturing the increased incidence of minority obstructionism is by 
using a dummy variable that indicates whether a minority right was created in the previous 
Congress. By extending new rights to the minority, the majority party potentially makes itself 
vulnerable to nettlesome activity by the minority. Testing for the effects of changes in party 
strength difference, workload, party control of the chamber, and newly created minority 
rights, the first model in Table 4 suggests moderate support for the partisan preference 
hypotheses. The coefficient for a newly created minority right is statistically significant and 
in the predicted (positive) direction. The coefficients for the difference in party strength and 
workload variables are also significant in the predicted (positive) direction. As expected, the 
coefficient for the change in party control variables is not. The model, however, provides 
only a 25% reduction in error over the modal category. 

[Table 4 about here.] 

As noted above, however, changes in the discharge process and floor voting rules 
opened the majority party to periodic procedural threats from the minority party. The second 
model in Table 4 begins to test for the effects of these rules changes by adding a variable to 


tap the number of recorded votes cast in the previous Congress. Nearly doubling the model’s 
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reduction in error, the addition of the variable lends further support for the partisan preference 
and workload hypotheses. Majority parties are more likely to suppress minority rights when 
their perceived capacity and need for change increases and when legislative activity is 
increasing as well. The expectation of retaining control of the House, in contrast, does not 
have a measurable effect on the likelihood of suppression. 

In the third model in Table 4, I add a variable to tap the introduction and use of the 
discharge rule-- a rule change that provides minority members a chance to shape the 
legislative agenda. Although the discharge variable does not reach statistical significance, its 
introduction improves the overall fit of the model-- increasing the reduction in error to 56%. 
All three models suggest that accounting for levels of partisan capacity and partisan need, as 
well as the level of workload, is essential for predicting patterns of rights suppression, even 
after implementation of Reed’s rules.“ Moreover, in the most robust of the three models, 
change in party control is unrelated to the probability of suppression. 


Assessing the impact of each variable from the third model (far right column, Table 


4), partisan need again has the largest influence on the likelihood of suppression-- with newly 


created minority rights all but certain to be suppressed in the following Congress. In 
contrast, a switch in party control has no effect on restrictive procedural change. The rest of 


the findings, however, show some interesting changes in the post-Reed era. First, an increase 


* The third model only fails to predict suppression of minority rights that occurred in 1965 and 1983 (89th 
and 98th Congresses respectively). Both cases are consistent, however, with the finding that restrictive rules 
changes are motivated by high partisan capacity and partisan need. Democrats in 1965, bolstered by the 1964 
Johnson landslide, eliminated the privilege of demanding an engrossed copy of a bill-- a move intended to 
prevent the obstructive tactics of minority Republicans such as H.R. Gross (R-lowa) (Davidson, Kovenock and 
O’Leary 1966, 138). A similar dynamic recurred in 1983. Majority Democrats, whose ranks increased in the 
1982 midterm elections, made it more difficult in 1983 for members to offer certain types of riders to 
appropriations bills-- a practice that had been used disproportionately by Republicans and Democratic 
conservatives (Smith 1989, 60-61). 
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in workload has a very weak, but positive, effect on the likelihood of suppression. Second, 


although an increase in partisan capacity bolsters the probability of suppression, the relative 


impact is highly diminished in comparison to the earlier period.” Such a finding is consistent 


with the general change in House politics after the adoption of Reed’s rules. Because of rules 
changes secured in the nineteenth century, the role of the majority party in structuring the 
chamber agenda was formalized in House rules by the end of the 1890s. By ensuring the 
power of a simple majority to control the content of the agenda, as well as floor debate and 
amending opportunities, nineteenth century rules changes endowed twentieth century majority 
parties with an inherent advantage over the minority. That development appears to have 
reduced the majority party’s reliance on coalition strength to suppress new minority 
obstructionism in the modern House.” 
Patterns of creation in the House 

The politics of suppression suggest that immediate partisan goals have historically 
motivated majority parties to alter the distribution of minority rights. The politics of creation 
leads to a similar conclusion. Because the distribution of cases makes inappropriate a 


multivariate test of the influence of partisan and non-partisan factors on creation, I use 


5 To ensure that such an interpretation is not an artifact of the introduction of the dummy variable 
measuring a newly acquired minority right, I reran the nineteenth century model adding an identical variable. 
There was only a negligible and statistically insignificant change in the overall fit of the model and in the impact 
of the party strength variable in the first period. 


26 A final word on the robustness of the logit models is in order here. Despite the use of over-time data, 
there are no theoretical reasons to expect the presence of autocorrelation or heteroscedasticity in the data, and 
hence no reason to model such variation directly. The historical record lends no evidence that past reforms have 
been mimicked by subsequent majorities or that there have been any learning effects from one Congress to 
another. Even with the clustering of suppression in the 1970s, there is no evidence that reforms directly "fed" on 
each other. Majority party Democrats in those years successfully sought to deal with a host of both recurring 
and new sources of minority obstructionism; a successful ruie change in any given Congress did not make it 
more or less likely that a subsequent majority would also suppress rights. 
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bivariate tests to study the creation pattern.”’ 

The size of the majority party’s advantage in strength over the minority is statistically 
smaller in Congresses when rights are created than in Congresses with no new minority rights 
(Table 5). Thus, as suggested in the partisan capacity hypothesis, the weaker the majority 
party relative to the minority, the more likely a right will be created. Indeed, minority parties 


gaining new rights are statistically stronger than minority parties that fail to procure new 


rights. Under these conditions, a cross-party coalition in favor of extending minority rights is 


most likely to form. With such a strong minority, only a few majority defectors are necessary 
to form a winning coalition in favor of reallocating parliamentary rights. In contrast, there is 
no evidence that declining workload or anticipation of minority status lead majority parties to 
extend minority rights. 

[Table 5 about here.] 

The requirement of a cross-party coalition to procure new rights is consistent with 
historical circumstances under which rights have been created. The extension of new 
minority rights has historically occurred when a faction of the majority party agrees with 
members of a strong minority party that reinforcing minority rights would serve both 
coalitions’ interests. Cross-party coalitions of Progressive "insurgent" Republicans and 


minority party Democrats in 1910, 1924, and 1931 were driving forces behind the extension 


7 Minority rights were created once in the first period, and in only seven % of the second period 
Congresses. Given such a distribution of cases, I consider the 1789-1991 span as a single period. I drop from 
the analysis Congresses with rights created and suppressed simultaneously (1847 and 1880), since I would not 
expect similar conditions to prevail when rights are created and when a compromise produces both creation and 
suppression in a single procedural package. I have also dropped the 1822 case, as it is a clear outlier. In short, 
the minority right created in 1822 (requiring a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules) was an inadvertent byproduct 
of the majority party’s attempt to suppress minority rights; although the rule today protects minorities, there was 
no such intent when it was adopted in 1822, precisely the opposite. The politics of the 1822 rule change are 
treated in detail in Binder (1995). 
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of new minority rights. For example, a coalition of Progressive Republicans and minority 


Democrats in 1924 forced the Republican leadership to alter the discharge rule in its favor-- 
earning the right for 150 members to call up a discharge motion on the floor and defeating an 
effort to increase the required number to 218 (Hasbrouck 1927). In the 1970s as well, cross- 
party coalitions were responsible for procuring new minority rights. For example, Democrats 
offered increases in minority staff and a ban on proxy voting to entice Republican support for 
broader institutional reforms, many opposed by senior majority party Democrats (Davidson 
and Oleszek 1977). 
Discussion and conclusions 

Contrary to conventional themes about the development of the House, the emergence 
of a partisan, majoritarian institution was not inevitable. Far from being the inescapable 
consequence of secular trends, restrictive procedural choices in the House appear to reflect 
short-term partisan goals of the majority party-- rather than longer-term partisan 
considerations or broader collective concerns about increasing efficiency of the chamber. 
When increased partisan capacity and need for procedural change coincide, majority parties 
have been most successful in limiting minority rights and moving the House towards a more 
partisan and majoritarian chamber. But when minority parties strengthen and attract the 
support of a majority faction, the process stalls and minority rights are reinforced. There is, 
in other words, a partisan basis to procedural choice in the House. Across the history of the 
House, crucial procedural choices have been shaped not by members’s collective concerns 
about the institution, but by narrow calculations about partisan advantage. 


To be sure, students of Congressional development recognize that rules battles have at 
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times been fought along a partisan dimension. In fact, most studies of Congressional change 
highlight the role of Speaker Reed in silencing minority party obstructionism in 1890 (Follett 
1902; Galloway 1976; Davidson and Oleszek 1977). Reed’s innovations are generally cited 
as a Significant turning point in House procedure-- as the majority party claimed the right to 
strictly limit the procedural role of the minority in making policy. By taking a longer-term 
perspective, however, this study suggests that Reed’s actions were but part of a more gradual 
course of institutional change. Indeed, rules changes in the 1890s both followed and preceded 
a century of strategic partisan calculations by the majority party about favored policy 
outcomes and the rules necessary to achieve them. 

Such an emphasis on the evolution of minority rights-- rather than simply on major 
institutional reforms such as Reed’s rules-- arguably provides a unique theoretical route to 
explaining institutional change. As suggested by Aldrich (1994, 223), "the dynamic path, that 
is to say, the political history, is the central object of our theoretical inquiry." What the 
historical path of House minority rights suggests is that both partisan preferences and 
inherited rules shape future institutional choices. The influence of members’s goals on 
institutional choice is seen clearly in the relationship of party strength and change in minority 
rights. As the electoral strength of the major parties shifts over time, so too does the 


distribution of parliamentary rights: stronger majority parties succeed in limiting minority 


rights and stronger minority parties attract majority party defectors to reinforce minority 


rights. 
Still, the evolution of minority rights suggests that members’s goals are themselves 


both shaped and constrained by the inherited institutional context. First, members’s 
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procedural choices depend in large part on existing rules. When minority parties devise new 
ways of obstructing the majority, the preferences of the majority party about desired 


institutional arrangements shift as well. If inherited rules did not affect procedural choice, 


then change in partisan capacity alone would account for most of the variation in minority 


rights-- which it does not.* Instead, minority exploitation of inherited rules has a substantial 
impact on change in minority rights, as majority parties realize a partisan need for changing 
the rules of the game. 

Second, and relatediy, members’s procedural choices depend on past procedural 
choices. Once majority rule is firmly entrenched at the end of the nineteenth century, there 
should be little reason for subsequent majority parties to newly suppress minority rights. But 
when minority parties procure and then exploit parliamentary rights after 1900, majority 
parties once again perceive that their party goals are threatened, and they proceed to adjust 
the procedural score accordingly. Changes in the political landscape, in conclusion, often 
make past decisions about procedural arrangements untenable (Aldrich 1995); as goal-seeking 
actors, politicians will continue to try to alter institutional arrangements in response to a 


shifting historical context. 


8 The impact of inherited rules on procedural choice is equally dramatic in the case of the Senate. Early 
procedural decisions that inadvertently created the filibuster in 1806 had lasting procedural consequences: 
partisan majorities seeking to alter Senate rules in their favor were unable to overcome procedural hurdles 
inherited from the past. (On the politics of Senate reform, see Binder 1995 and Smith 1989.) 
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Appendix 
Identifying minority rights 


No single concept accurately captures the nature of Congressional minority rights. At 
one end of a spectrum are party-based or partisan minority rights: procedural privileges 
allocated narrowly and explicitly to the minority party (such as the right of the minority party 
to call witnesses at committee hearings). At the other end are non-party or political minority 
rights: rules writ broadly enough to guarantee procedural protection to any individual or 
minority dissenting from the majority party or its leadership (such as guaranteeing debate time 
for opponents of a conference report). 

To develop a data set of the full range of minority rights, I start with a definition of 
minority rights and two criteria for determining what "counts" as such a right. I define a 
minority right as a procedural advantage protected from arbitrary change that enables the 
minority party to amend, debate, or obstruct the majority’s agenda. Rules meeting either or 
both of the following criteria are counted as minority rights: 


Minority identification standard: Rules advocated by the minority party to provide 
procedural advantages for members of the minority party qualify as minority rights. 


Under the identification standard, any rule considered by the minority party to be a minority 

right is counted as such, allowing me to count as minority rights rules that do not explicitly 

mention the minority party and that might therefore also benefit a faction of the majority 

party. The second criterium concerns the effects of chamber rules, rather than simply intent: 
Effects standard: Rules that have the effect of helping the minority party to 


challenge the majority qualify as minority rights, regardless of the original 
purpose or supporting coalition of the rule. 


Under the effects standard, a rule qualifies as a minority right if over time the minority party 
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takes advantage of the rule and uses it to challenge or influence majority control of the 
agenda. The effects standard is essential for identifying minority rights because rules often 
develop uses contrary to their original purpose. In using these two criteria, I err on the side 
of liberally selecting rules that protect minority rights. 

With these guidelines, I then use several sources to identify all minority rights in 


House history including the House rules manual (U.S. Congress 1993b), histories of the 


House (McConachie 1898; Alexander 1916; Hasbrouck 1927; Galloway 1976), primary 


accounts of rules changes in the Annals of Congress, the Congressional Globe, and the 
Congressional Record, secondary accounts of rules debates such as those appearing in 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, and diaries and biographies of members such as James 
Garfield (1981), Thomas Reed (Robinson 1930), and Champ Clark (1920). After identifying 
the universe of minority rights, I determine from the above sources the dates of their creation 


or suppression by a formal rule change in the House (Tables A-1 and A-2). 


CONGRESS (YEAR) 


APPENDIX TABLE A-1 
SUMMARY OF HOUSE MINORITY RIGHTS CREATION, 1789-1991 


RULE CHANGE 


17th (1822) 
26th (1840) 


30th (1847) 
46th (1880) 
60th (1909) 
61st (1909) 


61st (1910) 
65th (1917) 
68th (1924) 


72d (1931) 
90th (1967) 
91st (1970) 


93d (1974) 


2/3rds vote required to suspend the rules 


Previous question motion altered to guarantee votes on pending 
amendments 


Guaranteed 5 minutes to debate amendments 
Required debate on suspensions and previous question 
Calendar Wednesday (CW) created 


2/3ds vote to suspend CW; motion to recommit secured for the 
minority 


Discharge petition created 
Party committee slates are not divisible 


Discharge signatures reduced to 150; Rules’ pocket veto banned; 
2/3rds to waive layover rules 


Discharge signatures reduced to 145 
Equal maj/min representation on ethics committee 


1970 Legislative Reorganization: minority party guaranteed right to 
call witnesses; minority party committee statutory staff increased; 
guarantee of 1/3rd investigatory staff funds; protect minority reports; 
guaranteed debate time for opposition on amendments, motion to 
recommit, and conference reports; 7 day notice for committee 
hearings 


1974 Legislative Reorganization: minority party guaranteed 1/3rd 
committee statutory staff and investigatory staff funds; proxy voting 
banned 


CONGRESS (YEAR) 


APPENDIX TABLE A-2 
SUMMARY OF HOUSE MINORITY RIGHTS SUPPRESSION, 1789-1991 


RULE CHANGE 


12th (1811) 


17th (1822) 


25th (1837) 


27th (1841) 


30th (1847) 


36th (1860) 


40th (1868) 


43d (1874) 


43d (1875) 


46th (1880) 


47th (1882) 


47th (1883) 


51st (1890) 


53d (1894) 
62d (1911) 


62d (1912) 


Adoption of the previous question (PQ) motion brings the House to 
an immediate vote on the pending question without debate 


Motion to postpone indefinitely given least precedence; only one 
motion to postpone or postpone indefinitely per day per member 


Only one call of the House after PQ called for; questions of order 
stemming from PQ motion to be decided without debate 


One-hour limit per member for floor debate; majority vote can 
discharge bill with pending amendments from Committee of the 
Whole (COW) at any time 


Suspensions restricted to Mondays and session’s end 


Limits on quorum calls after PQ ordered; alter effect of PQ on 
motions to postpone and amendments; alter effect of negative 
outcome of PQ motion 


One dilatory motion only pending a vote on motion to suspend the 
rules (dropped in next congress) 


Motions to suspend must be seconded by a majority (dropped in 
next congress) 


Dilatory motions limited to one motion to adjoum and one motion 
to set a date/time of adjournment (dropped in next congress) 


Suspensions restricted to 1st and 3rd Mondays and session’s end; 
seconding of suspensions motions reinstated 


Dilatory motions limited to one motion to adjourn before or after 
PQ ordered on election cases 


Required votes to suspend the rules reduced from 2/3rds to simple 
majority for specified bills 


Reed’s rules: Disappearing quorum prohibited (all members present 
counted in a quorum); dilatory motions will not be recognized; 
quorum size in COW reduced from House majority to 100 (dropped 
in 52nd Congress) 


Reed’s rules readopted 


Discharge petition rule tightened: prohibited before 15 days after 
referral; bills read by title, two motions on calendar per member 


Discharge Calendar delayed in order of business 
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69th (1925) 


74th (1935) 
89th (1965) 
91st (1970) 
92d (1971) 


93d (1973) 
93d (1974) 


94th (1975) 


94th (1976) 


95th (1977) 


96th (1979) 


98th (1983) 


Discharge petition rule tightened: 218 signatures required; majority 
of membership vote required to pass and second a motion to 
discharge; restricted to once a month in the order of business 


Discharge petition signatures raised to 218 
Demanding engrossed bills prohibited 
Reading of Journal dispensed with, unless ordered by a majority 


Minority party guarantee of 1/3rd funds for committee investigatory 
staff eliminated 


Number of suspension days increased 


Quorum calls prohibited: once quorum established, until additional 
business transacted, and other situations; Chair may end call once 
quorum reached; cluster voting on suspensions 


Proxy voting ban in committee eliminated; Minority party guarantee 
of 1/3rd funds for committee investigatory staff eliminated 


Rules Committee can report resolution waiving two hour availability 
of conference reports 


Increase number of suspension days; Quorum calls prohibited during 
debate, permitted only when vote pending; committee markup 
quorums reduced to 1/3rd of the committee 


Increase threshold for demanding a recorded vote; Eliminate 
seconding of suspensions; No quorum necessary prior to approving 
Journal; One vote only on approving the Joumal. 


Motion to rise must be defeated to offer limitation amendment 
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TABLE 1 
Conditions Fostering Suppression of Minority Rights, 1789-1894 


Mean, Mean, 
suppression non-suppression 
Congresses Congresses 
Hypothesis Variable (n=10) (n=41) Difference* 


Partisan Difference in majority 
Capacity and minority party 15.45 
strength 


Partisan % obstructive floor motions 13.3 
need (lagged) 


Workload Workload factor score 


Party Change in party control in 
competition following Congress 


‘Statistical significance (one-tailed test): ** p < .01, *** p < .001 
*n=40 (excludes Ist Congress) 
1989). 


-.2 


TABLE 2 
Conditions Fostering Suppression of Minority Rights, 1895-1991 


Mean, Mean, 
suppression non-suppression 
Congresses Congresses 
Hypothesis Variable (n=9) (n=37) Difference* 


Partisan Difference in majority 19.5 13 6.5* 
Capacity and minority party 
strength 


Partisan Number of recorded votes 
need (lagged) 


Discharge motions filed 
(lagged) 


Newly acquired 
minority right 


Workload Workload factor score 


Party Change in party control 
competition in following Congress 


‘Statistical significance (one-tailed test): * p < .05, ** p < .01 
*n=36 (missing data for 79th Congress) 
*n=36 (missing data for 101st Congress) 


44 08 .36* 
.22 -.1 32 


TABLE 3 
Minority Rights Suppression, 1789-1894 
(Maximum Likelihood Logit Model) 


Change in X 
Hypothesis Variable Coefficient* (from, to) Impact” 


Partisan Difference in .16* (1.95, 18.09) 26% 
capacity majority and (.07) 

minority party 

strength 


Partisan % obstructive 23.46* (.02, .14) 31% 
need motions (lagged) (11.33) 


Workload Workload factor .04 (-1.03, .97) 1% 
score (.59) 


Party Change in party (0, 1) 
competition control in following 
Congress 


Constant -5.92*** 
(1.9) 


Note: Entries are unstandardized coefficients (standard errors in parentheses) 
‘Statistical significance: * p < .05, *** p < .001 
‘For explanation of "impact," see note 22 


-2 Log Likelihood = 30.68 
Model Chi-Square 18.9, p < .001 
correctly predicted = 90% 
reduction in error = 50% 

N=49 


t 


TABLE 4 
Minority Rights Suppression, 1895-1991 
(Maximum Likelihood Logit Models) 


Change in X Impact 
Hypothesis Variable (2) (3) (from, to) (model 3) 


Partisan Difference in .24* .32* (5.45, 23.11) 2% 
Capacity majority and (.12) (.15) 

minority party 

strength 


Partisan Number of .006* (12, 740) 
need recorded votes (.003) 
(lagged) 


Discharge motions 03 (0, 57) 
filed (lagged) (.03) 


Newly acquired 4.4** 9.43* 9.8** (0,1) 
minority right (1.8) (4.4) (4.4) 


Workload Workload factor 1.8* 3.9* 4.4* (-1.04, .97) 
score (.95) (2.1) (2.1) 


Party Change in party -8.8 -8.6 -8.4 (0, 1) 
competition control in following (53.8 (52.2) (48.8) 
Congress 


Constant -4, 8** -11.1** -14.5** 
(1.6) (4.9) (6.3) 


Note: Entries are unstandardized coefficients (standard errors in parentheses) 
‘Statistical significance (one-tailed test): * p < .05, ** p < .01 


(1) -2 Log Likelihood= 27.47 (3) -2 Log Likelihood= 16.31 
Model Chi-Square= 18.01, p < .01 Model Chi-square= 28.72, p < .001 
correctly predicted = 84.8% correctly predicted= 90.1% 
reduction in error = 25% reduction in error = 56% 
N= 46 N=44. 
(2) -2 Log Likelihood= 19.03 
Model Chi-Square= 26, p < .001 
correctly predicted = 88.9% 
reduction in error = 45% 
N=45 


Hypothesis 


TABLE 5 
Conditions Fostering Creation of Minority Rights, 1789-1991 


Mean, 

creation 

Congresses 
Variable (n=7) 


Mean, 

non-creation 

Congresses 

(n=89) Difference* 


Partisan 
Capacity 


Workload 


Party 
competition 


Difference in majority 6.72 
and minority party 

strength 

Minority party strength 31.47 


Workload factor score 05 


Change in party control 43 
in following Congress 


12.39 5.67* 


6.99*** 


“Statistical significance (one-tailed test): * p < .05, *** p < .001 


= 
24.47 
-.03 = 
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Legal scholarship during the past two decades has been marked by an intense interest in 
abortion jurisprudence and the role of the judiciary in the debate over the existence and 
extent of “the right to choose.“ Feminist scholars have been especially concerned 
about the significance of this right for the equality of women in society ' and have as 
well regularly monitored the consequences of court decisions for the availability of 
abortion services for women .” Considerably less attention has been paid to analyzing 
the rhetoric of abortion jurisprudence from the perspective of fundamental principles of 
feminist theory and discourse. It is to this enterprise that this paper is dedicated. 


While a wide variety of principles of analysis can be labeled “feminist,” herein I 
address three: 


I. The concern with real life experience; concrete material reality is favored over the 
abstract. 


11. A concern with the dichotomization of the “public” and the “private;" a belief that 
the distinction devalues women's experience. 


111. A perception of society as a web of relationships; a suspicion of hierarchical 
conceptualizations of the social order and the excesses of individualism. 


The analysis which follows should be prefaced by two caveats. First, the working 
premise for a conceptualization of “feminist" thought is the most general range of 
theorizing that shares a concern with the empowerment of women; the manifestations 
addressed herein are in no sense exhaustive. Second, while the research has primarily 
addressed the ways in which the judiciary has responded to abortion rights‘ claims, it 
should be noted that the problems for feminist rhetoric are also to an extent endemic to 
the litigants’ and amici's arguments before the courts. This may reflect not only on 
the need to operate within existing legal paradigms but also on the limitations of 
feminist principles as legal theory. 


The paper is divided into three sections, reflecting the theoretical propositions stated 
above. There is also a fourth, concluding section. 


‘See, for example, Field, “Controlling the Woman to Protect the Fetus," 17 Law, Medicine and Health 
114 (1989); Siegel, “Reasoning from the Body: A Historical Perspective on Abortion Regulation and 
Questions of Equal Protection," 44 Stanford Law Review 261 (1992); Sunstein, “Neutrality in 
Constitutional Law (With Special Reference to Pommography, Abortion and Surrogacy), 92 Columbia 
Law Review 1(1992); and Tribe, Abortion, The Clash of Absolutes, arguing for the equality approach to 
abortion rights. 

? The concern has been greatest with respect to the impact of court decisions on medically indigent 
women, minors, and women who live in other than the 17% of U.S. counties where abortion services are 
actually available. 


} 
} 
i 
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reproduction as a structurally gendered phenomena, are the seeds of understanding the 


privileging of the male role in the very existence of any debate about the propriety of 
abortion. 


While gendered experience in human reproduction may thus be a critical explanatory 

variable in the very existence of a public policy controversy over the legality of 
abortion, empiricist philosophy has numerous other manifestations in a feminist critique 
of abortion jurisprudence as it has been crafted by the U.S. judiciary." Preeminent 
among these is a concern about the actual foundations and consequences of abortion 
policies. Whereas the courts vacillate between addressing abstract conceptualizations 
and hard empirical data in different kinds of “rights cases,” their approach to abortion 
rights litigation appears especially insensitive to experiential learning and to the 
ramifications of restrictive policies for women's real lives and for the actual practice of 
medicine.'® While this phenomenon is, perhaps, emblematic of abortion jurisprudence 
and is woven through the fabric of judicial decisions, it is, paradoxically, accompanied 
by the judiciary's professed desire for empirical information on the significance of 
provisions of abortion-restrictive policies. The expression of an interest in empiricism 
is characteristic of the resolution of cases in which the courts have declined the 
invitation to find an abortion-restrictive policy invalid on its face, preferring instead to 
await evidence of a problem in practice."' In stark contrast, empirical data on the 
actual consequences of abortion policies or on the clearly predictable impacts of same, 
have been repeatedly minimized by the judiciary in favor of a more abstract 
consideration of the issues. 


A lack of attention to empirically demonstrable purposes and effects of laws regulating 
abortion has come to be apparent in cases dealing with a wide variety of restrictions on 
access. In the early years of applying Roe v. Wade," a time in which the Supreme 


* Feminist jurisprudence, not unlike legal realism and critical legal studies, may be seen as substantially 
rooted in anthropological and sociological approaches to understanding social structure and values. See, 
for example, Binion, “Toward a Feminist Regrounding of Constitutional Law, 72 Social Science 
Quarterly 207, 213-214 (1991). 

* See, for example, the line of political subversion cases from Debs v. U.S. 249 U.S. 211 (1919) through 
Yates v. U.S. 354 U.S. 298 (1957) in which the Supreme Court applied nebulous principles of variants of 
the “clear and present danger test" with little concern about reliable data on the subject of the defendants‘ 
danger. In contrast, one might look at the case law on the Fourth Amendment's search and seizure 
clause during the 1970s and 80s as exceptionally fact-based with little or no attention to constitutional 
theory. 

This might be characterized as a judicial lack of concern with law in action. 

" See, for example, O'Connor's argument in Webster v. Reproductive Health Services 109 S.Ct. 3040, 
3059-3060 (1989) with respect to IUDs and other abortifacient forms of “birth control," as well as the 
possibility that Missouri would proscribe in vitro fertilization procedures. See, also, the appellate court 
decision in Fargo Women's Health Organization v. Shafer, upholding the medical emergencies 
"exemption" to 24-hour waiting period, against a claim that it is unconstitutional “on its face” (18 F.3d 
526, 531, 8th cir. 1994). See, as well, O'Connor in concurrence in Webster arguing that facial 
overbreadth is grounds for overturning legislative action in only the limited context of the First 
Amendment, Jd. 

410 U.S. 113 (1973). 
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statement which in some sense simply proclaimed that abortion is morally 
problematic.'? In Hodgson” and Akron II,”' which focused on the consequences for 
pregnant teenagers of a wide variety of legal provisions of the judicial bypass of 
parental consent, including the lack of anonymity, of timely legal services and judicial 
action, and of constructive evidence of judicial consent, the Court simply imagined 
how one might navigate the system.” When the plaintiffs in the abortion funding cases 
demonstrated the impact of such policies on the ability of indigent women to exercise 
their constitutional right of reproductive choice, the Court responded that the 
government is not obligated to pay the costs of the exercise of one's rights.” In so 
doing the Court simply ignored the myriad ways in which the government actually does 
provide such support, as well as the critical fact that it was the state that was making 
the choice for indigent women in an area of privacy that was otherwise to be reserved 
to the individual.” That it was the government that was having a profound impact on 
poor women's lives was lost in the Court's analysis. 


'? See Kennedy in Akron II 110 S.Ct. 2972, 2983-84 (1990): 

A free and enlightened society may decide that each of its members 

should attain a clearer, more tolerant understanding of the profound 

philosophical choices confronted by a woman who is considering 

whether to seek an abortion. Her decision will embrace her own 

destiny and personal dignity, and the origins of the human life that lie 

within the embryo. The State is entitled to assume that, for most of its 

people, the beginnings of that understanding will be within the family, 

society's most intimate association. 
= Supra note 17. 
” The arguably daunting quality of the challenged provisions for a 16-year-old pregnant teenager who 
cannot turn to her parents (the model for whom the judicial bypass laws are presumably written) was 
apparently lost oa the majority of the Justices who negotiated their way around the law as mature jurists. 

See especially, Harris v. McRae, supra note 14, in which the Court rejected the claim that Medicaid 

ought to be obligated to underwrite evea medically necessary abortions. 
* Governmental support for the exercise of constitutional rights is especially mandated in the arena of 
defendants‘ rights wherein counsel, transcripts, appeals, etc. must be underwritten by the public fisc for 
the legally indigent. But the principle is not limited to only criminal prosecutions. The Court has found 
access to divorce to be sufficiently fundamental so as to mandate governmental support of access for the 
indigent. See, Boddie v. Connecticut 401 U.S. 371 (1971). It is also the case that in some limited sense 
the state is obligated to support public education, even thought this is only marginally seen as a “right.“ 
See, for example, Plyler v. Doe 457 U.S. 2020 (1982) of. San Antonio Independent School District v. 
Rodriguez 411 U.S. 1 (1973). Also ignored by the Court is that the basic proposition that the state need 
not choose to pay for the exercise of constitutional rights is premised on cost containment, not the 
prevention of the exercise of the right. In abortion funding there is no economic foundation for refusing 
to fund the service under Medicaid. The costs of childbirth and raising a welfare-dependent child far 
exceed the cost of abortion services. Finally, the Court's response to the argument that Medicaid should 
fund abortion because it funds childbirth was to observe that were there no Medicaid system pregnant 
poor women would not have greater access to choice, Harris v. McRae 448 U.S. 297, 317 (1980). 
Minimized here by the Court is that there is a Medicaid system and that indigent women are dependent 
on it. 
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The resolution of Casey, the case widely touted as saving Roe, demonstrates the 
paradoxical attempt and failure of the Court to incorporate the realities of life in 
assessing the constitutionality of abortion regulations. The crux of the problem is the 
undue burden test, which, although premised on a concern about actual life experience, 
in its operationalization assumes that women really committed to the abortion option 
can reasonably be expected to navigate the obstacles the state erects between them and 
abortion services. It must be remembered that O'Connor, the author of the plurality 
opinion in Casey, and an exponent of this approach for the previous decade, had never 
found a restriction on abortion to be undue. These ranged from parental consent laws, 
to the mandating of dissuasive lectures, to costly medical disincentives on the 
procedure, to prohibitions on the dissemination of information about abortion. Thus, it 
was not entirely clear that the undue burden test presumed that the archetypical woman 
must be able to navigate these waters successfully. Although the Court held that 
ultimately the decision whether to abort must be left to the pregnant woman it also 
granted the state a wide latitude of authority to attempt to influence the decision and to 
erect obstacles in its course.*” For each of the various restrictions on abortion that 
were features of the challenged Pennsylvania law the Court simply hypothesized a 
means by which a determined woman or teenager could deal with it. It saw neither the 
harassment of doctors likely to result from state reporting rules nor the harassment of 
patients likely to result from the necessity of a second visit to the abortion provider as 
burdens which Should effectively prevent a sufficiently determined woman's will from 
being realized.** 


It is further unclear whose experience forms the model for determining when a public 
policy actually creates an undue burden of the right of reproductive choice. In 
rejecting spousal notification (the only provision of the Pennsylvania law that did not 
withstand Supreme Court scrutiny)“ Justice O'Connor commented that even though 
only 1% of women seeking abortions might be negatively affected by the statute, that 
should be only the beginning of the analysis. Her claim that an undue burden is 
determined by finding that in a “large fraction" of cases in which the provision of the 
law is a “relevant restriction” women are actually burdened” is belied by her resolution 


* Casey, supra note 26, at 2821, 2825. 

® Id. at 2825, 2832. 

* It is interesting to note that the only provision of the Pennsylvania law to elicit more than brief and 
cursory analysis in the plurality opinion was spousal notification. This provision was so clearly 
unconstitutional on equal protection, due process as well as privacy grounds as to have arguably merited 
oaly the most limited attention. Receiving the most attention from the Court in its Casey opinion was its 
concern about the loss of respect for the judiciary that could result from its jettisoning even a 
controversial precedent (i.e. Roe v. Wade). The structure of the Casey opinion suggests that it was, 
despite its “saving" Roe, predominantly an anti-choice decision. The Court was primarily concemmed 
with demonstrating why it had to save Roe, and then secondarily concerned with fully justifying the 
decision to reject one provision of the challenged statute (spousal consent). The remaining, and brief, 
section of the opinion endorses the rest of the statute as consistent with choice as it had been 
reconceptualized in Webster. 

- Casey, supra note 26, at 2830. 
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to be a legitimate issue for the public sphere. It is further ironic that the recognized 
constitutional foundation for limitations on the power of the government to regulate 
abortion is the right to privacy. Amid these ironies resides not only the debate over 
whether privacy is the appropriate constitutional foundation for choice but also the 
consequences for choice of the Supreme Court's implicit privileging of the public, and 
the political sphere in its application of constitutional rights. 


Objections to reliance on privacy theory as the vehicle for protecting choice emanate 
from a wide variety of feminist concerns.” Among them is a widespread belief that 
privacy is fundamentally a poor source of protection for the rights at stake. And the 
concerns extend beyond the obvious fact of its precariousness, to wit, that privacy is 
nowhere mentioned in. the Constitution and, therefore, exists as a constitutional right 
only to the extent that judges continue to “find" it therein. While Catharine 
MacKinnon rejects privacy as a foundation for choice because it has been the ground on 
which men have been able to enforce patriarchy with its consequent exploitation of 
women's labor and sanctioning of spouse and child abuse,“ Ruth Bader Ginsburg fears 
that privacy is too highly associated with protecting the medical profession from 
governmental control.“* Frances Olsen worries that arguing for choice from privacy 
undermines the claim for public funding of abortion for indigent women,“ and Twiss 
Butler has concerns about abortion being held “hostage for pornography," if privacy is 
the vehicle for its protection. *” But, perhaps no argument against the privacy 
foundation for choice is as persuasive to supporters of choice than the words of 


O'Connor in her opinion in Casey. Therein she avers, with respect to the limits of 
privacy analysis, “What is at stake is the woman's right to make the ultimate decision, 
not a right to be insulated from all others in doing so."** Two lessons can be learned 
from these words: the constitutional right to privacy does not guarantee actual privacy 
and it is personal decision making autonomy, and not the right to be let alone, that is 
the basic value at stake. 


rape), and one would not countenance physical abuse in the form of spanking (although some school 
districts now do so.) 

“ Because I am herein concerned with feminist rhetoric with respect to choice, not addressed are myriad 
other kinds of objections to privacy as a foundation for abortion rights. See. for example, Sunstein, 
supra, note 1, at 31; and Ely, “The Wages of Crying Wolf: A Comment on Roe v. Wade, 82 Yale Law 
Journal 920, 932 (1973) questioning whether there exists any inherent relationship between privacy and 
the issues raised by abortion-restrictive legislation. 

“ MacKinnon, Feminism Unmodified, (1987):99-101. 

* «In her Words: Ginsburg on Abortion,” Congressional Quarterly, June 19, 1993, at 1572. 

= Olsen, supra note 6, at 113. 

“’ Butler, “Abortion Law: ‘Unique Problem for Women‘ or Sex Discrimination," 4 Yale Journal of Law 
and Feminism 131, 142 (1991). Butler was responding to only Alan Dershowitz‘ claim that privacy 
ought to protect access to pornography the way it protects access to abortion because restricting either 
involves the inappropriate imposition of one's moral views on another. But there is a broader problem 
for choice herein that needs attention. In fact, the constitutional right to privacy has been highly 
associated with socially marginalized or condemned sexuality: pornography, homosexuality, non-marital 
sex, sodomy, etc. A legitimate question for feminist thought, therefore, is whether abortion rights may 
unavoidably suffer from the association. 

“ 112 S.Ct. 2791, 2821 (1992), emphasis added. 
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heavily on the principle of the “public forum" doctrine in rendering decisions.*° When 
the First Amendment is applied to the context within which reproductive choice 
decisions are considered and made,*” no such latitude is granted. Thus, in recent years, 
the Court has been able to uphold both state mandated lectures by physicians as well as 
prohibitions on discussions of abortion in publicly funded clinics. The decisions 


make sense only if one factors in that political or not, the context is private, and, 
therefore, First Amendment freedoms of speech and association lose their moment for 
the justices. The Court's decision in Rust v. Sullivan suggests that its First Amendment 
analysis was influenced, perhaps determinatively, by the (publicly-funded, but) non- 
public activity occurring at the clinic. The First Amendment analysis would likely have 
been entirely different in the parallel setting of a legal services clinic. One cannot 


for example, NAACP v. Alabama 357 U.S. 449 (1958), Buckley v. Valeo 424 U.S. 1 (1976), Citizens 
Against Rent Control v. Berkeley 454 U.S. 290 (1981), NCPAC v. FEC 470 U.S. 480 (1985), FEC v. 
Massachusetts Citizens for Life 479 U.S. 238 (1986), Meyer v. Grant 486 U.S. 414 (1988), First 
National Bank of Boston v. Bellotti 435 U.S. 765 (1978). See also, Connick v. Myers 461 U.S. 138 
(1983), where the plaintiff/employee's First Amendment rights were not protected because her speech 
was deemed to be insufficiently linked to matters of “public concern.“ Compare with Rankin v. 
McPherson 483 U.S. 378 (1987) upholding the First Amendmeat rights of a governmental employee who 
expressed a wish that President Reagan be murdered. 

* The Court does recognize a rather high threshold for demonstrating libel if the plaintiff is a “public 
figure," and has come to protect commercial speech at an intermediate level of review. Neither of these 
areas is necessarily directly linked to “public policy" or “public concemms." It is, however, speech within 
the public sphere. 

* See, for example, Boos v. Barry 485 U.S. 312 (1988), U.S. v. Kokinda 110 S.Ct. 3115 (1990), Board 
of Airport Commissioners v. Jews for Jesus 482 U.S. 569 (1987). It must be noted that these are not 
cases of the AFEU v. Logan Valley 391 U.S. 308 (196) genre. With Hudgeons v. NLRB 424 U.S. 507 
(1976) the Supreme Court ended any operative notion of a privately owned eavironment being a “public 
forum" for the purposes of free speech. In its place has developed a “public forum" theory that serves as 
a limitation on First Amendment rights within a governmentally owned/funded/administered entity. See, 
especially, U.S. Kokinda and its precursor, Lehman v. Shaker Heights 418 U.S. 298 (1974) on this 
point. These decisions may be critical in understanding another aspect of the Rust decision, that the 
Court therein, but sub silento, defined the provision of health care as a non-governmental activity. In 
Kokinda it assumed such about the postal service (and therefore the sidewalk in front of it) just as it had 
viewed Lehman through the prism of a commercial activity that was only gratuitously and superficially 
governmental. In such circumstances, the First Amendment is not seen as seriously implicated. The 
irony, however, with respect the Rust decision is that had the government not been involved in the 
provision of health care at the clinics affected by the “gag rule," freedom of speech would not likely have 
been curtailed. The opposite would likely have been the case with respect to the circumstances in 
Kokinda and Lehman. 

*’ This is also the context within which the web of human relationships, to be discussed in Part III, is 
most developed. Restricting the application of the First Amendment to governmental actions affecting 
only the mass, public arena distinctly impacts the web of relationships. See, discussion, below. 

* See, Casey, supra note 26, at 2823, reversing, in part, Akron I, supra note 13, and Thornburgh v. 
ACOG, supra note 13, and upholding a state mandate of “informed consent.“ The Court simply 
dismissed the First Amendment issues of freedom of speech and privacy of association that should attach 
to all conversations, public and private. It might be posited that informed consent for medical procedures 
is axiomatic as an exception to the right not to speak but in the laws challenged in the abortion cases 
physicians were given specific direction, not simply held subject to the “normal” standards of medical 
practice. In Rust v. Sullivan, supra note 30, ironically, the Court claimed that the challenged regulation 
was saved in part by the fact that the physician is not forced to speak, at 1776, 1777. 
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classic constitutional rights conceptualization of the individual and the state and defined 
the state as the adversary of the pregnant woman. Thus, the jurisprudence of abortion 
is replete with references to balancing the right of the woman to privacy with the state's 
interest in potential human life.“ There is no place in this framework for a view of the 
State as having a responsibility to support women's effective enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights through legalization of abortion and financial support of abortion 
and childbirth for the medically indigent. Because the courts have never seriously 
entertained the idea that states might have a compelling state interest in protecting 
constitutional rights, rather than that level of interest in restricting them, the concern of 
feminist thought with the adversarial understanding of rights is a legitimate reservation, 
and abortion jurisprudence is but one example of this general phenomenon. But it 
simply reflects on the way in which rights are operationalized within the American 
legal culture. 


But it isn't only that the state is understood as the adversary of the pregnant woman in 
the courts approach to abortion; as important is that the pregnant woman is seen as the 
adversary of the fetus. And this perception is not limited to only opponents of abortion 
rights. Lawrence Tribe, in a widely cited article a decade ago, suggested the need for 
the law to “moderate the clash" between woman and fetus.” Because our legal system 
is designed to understand only the adversarial, it was natural for even the relatively 
progressive, relatively egalitarian scholars to understand abortion jurisprudence as 
(properly) pitting the woman against the fetus. It was characterizations of this type 
that led Neff to argue for the virtue of the “bodily integrity" approach to abortion 
because it, inter alia, reunites a woman and her womb.” In not understanding the 
fetus as a separate being, the pregnant woman seeking an abortion is inherently in 
conflict with no one; the law has no judgment to make, no winner, no loser. 


The physician-patient and parent-daughter relationships have also been poorly served by 
the judicial understanding and operationalization of them. To the Supreme Court, and 
to a lesser extent, to the lower courts which rendered and/or followed the same line of 
judgments, the former relationship has no consistent meaning or legal standing™ and 
the latter relationship can be molded by public policy. 


“ This has been characteristic of all of the abortion rights decisions affecting adult non-indigent women. 
In Roe, supra note 12, and its progeny, the Court saw the balance as in the woman's favor prior to 
presumed viability. With the Webster, supra note 5, and Casey, supra note 26, decisions, the state's 
presumptive interest in protecting fetal life has been deemed to be constitutionally permissible throughout 

Tribe, “The Abortion Funding Conundrum: Inalienable Rights, Affirmative Duties and the Dilemma of 
Dependence,” 99 Harvard Law Review 330, 342 (1985). 
© In this respect, the “liberals” are those who believe that the woman ought to “win;" the “conservatives” 
vote for the fetus. There is, however, little disagreement between the two over the structure of the 
debate. 
- Neff, supra note 51, at 328. 
* It should be noted that well before the Webster, Rust, Casey line of decisions, that Roe was understood 
to protect the doctor-patient relationship, although that too has been criticized as actually protecting 
primarily the physician. See, for example, Ginsburg‘s argument, supra note 45. 
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pregnancy would be risky for her, a woman's decision to abort is likely to be made on 
non-medical bases, bases on which physicians have no special expertise. Ironically, 
Rust allows the government to prohibit the physician in a publicly-funded family- 
planning clinic from telling an at-risk woman that, as a matter of medical judgment, 
she ought to consider abortion, thus undermining the justification for “informed 
consent" provisions. In the abortion context, contrary to the Court's comment in 
Casey, state-mandated informed consent is of a different breed. 


The judicial posture on parental notification and consent requirements constitutes not 
only (as in the case of the pinysician-patient relationship) support for the state's 
intrusion into the parent-daughter relationship but as well a misguided belief that the 
state is able to mold and enhance it. As suggested, supra, the Court's support for 
parental consent and notification laws is premised on the mistaken assumption that the 
purpose and effect of the policies is to enhance familial communications. ” The Court 
has also assumed that minors have only limited rights with respect to reproductive 
choice, but has not demonstrated why that is understood to be the case. 


While the claim of supporters of such policies is that they keep the state out of family 
life, the realities are quite different. These far-reaching policies, have over the years 
moved from one-parent notification or consent to the necessity of the involvement of 
both parents, even non-custodial, otherwise uninvolved, largely unknown second 
parents, as was upheld in Hodgson. These laws serve only to enlist the state in the 
exclusive support of a very narrow perception of family life and in only an equally 
narrow range of circumstances. Strong evidence of the former is the manner in which 
laws supported by the U.S. Supreme Court treat single-parent families.” In upholding 
the constitutionality of rigid two-parent notification policies, as was done by the 
Supreme Court in Hodgson, single parents, 90% of whom are women’? are denied the 
authority to effectuate their daughters‘ decisions to abort an unwanted pregnancy. 
Unless they meet only very limited exceptions to the law, the daughters of single- 
parents, even those whose parent fully approves of the abortion choice must, 
nevertheless, obtain the permission of a judge in order to obtain abortion services. In a 


bs See, supra note 18. 

® The Court has assumed that the minor's right to reproductive choice is not coextensive with that of an 
adult woman. In Bellotti I] the Court (plurality) based this conclusion on the peculiar vulnerability of 
children, their inability to make critical decisions in an informed and mature manner and the importance 
of the parental role in child rearing. But Justice Powell suggested on the same page that in some contexts 
minors’ rights are “virtually identical with that of an adult," 443 U.S. 622, 634 (1979). Not addressed 
in this or subsequent litigation on the subject is why the minor's right to privacy is apparently equivalent 
to that of adult with respect to birth control, the right which developed the constitutional foundation for 
abortion rights, and not equivalent with respect to abortion. See, for example, Carey v. Population 
Services International 431 U.S. 678 (1977). 

™ The term “single-parent families" is applicable with respect to parental consent statutes not only in the 
case of households containing only one parent (where the other biological parent is not deceased) but also 
in households in which there is only one psychological parent. 

7° Arendell, “Women and the Economics of Divorce in the Contemporary United States," 13 Signs 121, 
128 (1987). Her base is the children living with only one parent. 
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theory that not only allows a significant state intrusion into the personal lives of minors 
and their relationships with their parents, but also bears little relation to the realities of 
those lives. 


IV. Conclusion 
It has been suggested that by at least three measures, the rhetoric of abortion 
jurisprudence is distinctly non-feminist. This reflects not only on the rudimentary 
feminist concern with the empowerment of women that necessitates bodily autonomy, a 
proposition that has been effectively covered in the literature on the subject over the 
past two decades, but as weil on the nature of the argumentation about choice that has 
been characteristic of the judicial decisions of the past two decades. The lack of 
attention to actual experience, a paradoxical dichotomization of the public and the 
private, and a failure to appreciate society as a web of relationships have all 
characterized the rejection of abortion rights claims. While these phenomena were 
apparent in decisions on public funding of abortion and minors' rights even from the 
time of Roe v. Wade, with the decision n Webster v. Reproductive Health Services these 
qualities have become standard in the judicial response to reproductive choice issues 
more generally. It has thus been suggested that the issues are not only being resolved 
tc the detriment of women's interests and status, but as well that the explanations given 
are not spoken in a female voice. 
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On May 3, 1994, the citizens of Youngstown, Ohio witnessed 
an election that was in some respects typical of contemporary 
politics: A young attorney and developer touting "outsider" cre- 
dentials defeated an older "insider" politico in the Democratic 
primary. The challenger campaigned for "change" and "reform," 
including accountability, honesty, and efficiency in govern- 
ment. In contrast, the incumbent ran on his long record, vigor- 
ously defending smoke-filled rooms, patronage, and politics-as- 
usual. These characters could have come from central casting. 

But this election was strikingly atypical in other re- 
spects. The contest was not for public office but for the chair 
of county Democratic Central Committee, and was actually 409 pre- 
cinct races. Operating under the banner of "Mahoning Democrats 
for Change," the challenger's slate won two-thirds of these 
races, ousting a sixteen-year veteran "boss" and his entrenched 
followers. In effect, the Mahoning Valley Democrats traversed a 
century of history in a single night, replacing a classic urban 
machine with an equally classic caucus of Progressive reformers. 

There were more wonders: The challenging slate ran a cen- 
tralized, modern campaign, costing more than commonly spent in 
contested county-wide elections. Indeed, the challengers cam- 
paigned with nearly all the accoutrements of candidate-centered 
politics such as, television, negative ads, and direct mail--all 
of which were aimed at controlling a county party organization 
for its own sake. The ousted boss counted on a traditional, de- 
centralized campaign, directed at helping his precinct allies 
contact voters at the grassroots, tapping their ethnic loyal- 
ties, and securing their personal reelection. The machine's be- 
lated efforts at modern campaigning were to no avail. 

The Change effort was lead by the most promising entrepre- 
neurial office holders in the county, just the type of candi- 
dates that routinely bypass local parties. And, more intriguing 
still, the challengers had programmatic goals beyond internal 
party reform, the centerpiece of which was an aggressive plan to 
coordinate local economic development via the party chairman- 
ship. The characters in this drama could indeed have come from 
central casting, but from several different movies. 

This case prompts a number of questions. Given the weaken- 
ed state of local parties, what would lead middle-class reform- 
ers to recruit several hundred precinct candidates and back them 
with an expensive media campaign? Why would autonomous office 
holders with the resources to operate independently invest so 
heavily in controlling a party organization? And why would lo- 
cal policy advocates direct their attention to the party rather 
than work through other civic forums and with elected officials 
directly? Answers to these questions suggest a broader view of 
local parties in the present era. Instead of viewing parties as 
instruments of "control" or as instruments of "service," both 
models might be better thought of as instruments for amassing 
and wielding power. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHANGE: CLUES FROM THE LITERATURE 


The case of the Mahoning County Democrats is strategically 
placed across an emerging divide in the literature on American 
parties and, as such, it both illuminates current theory and 
points toward further theoretical development. Students of par- 
ties are coming to recognize two competing models with greater 
frequency, the party as an instrument of "control" and as an in- 
strument of "service" (Crotty, 1986, p. 21; Aldrich, 1995, chap. 
9). A brief discussion of these models will lay the groundwork 
for interpreting this case. 

A good place to begin is by recalling the instrumental char- 
acter of political parties (Sartori 1976, pp. 25-30). Although 
parties may have intrinsic value, partisan actors perceive them 
as a means for solving collective problems central to achieving 
their substantive goals. Hence, the types of partisan actors 
and the collective problems they confront are useful in describ- 
ing parties. For simplicity's sake, three kinds of partisan ac- 
tors can be identified (Aldrich, 1995, chap. 1): office seekers 
(candidates for public office), benefit seekers (individuals who 
desire particular public policies), and party leaders (the for- 
mal leaders of party organizations). Three kinds of collective 
problems that parties can help solve can be identified as well: 
the organization of candidacies (the recruitment and nomination 
of individuals for particular offices), the organization of cam- 
paigns (the provisioning and conducting of appeals to voters), 
and the organization of policy (the enactment and implementation 
of government benefits). The control and service models of par- 
ty link these actors and collective problems in fundamentally 
different ways. 

A pure form of the control model assumes that party leaders 
command key resources needed by both office seekers and benefit 
seekers to realize their substantive goals. Party leaders are 
thus the primary actors in the political process, disciplining 
both office seekers and benefit seekers so as to enhance the par- 
ty's influence over the personnel of government. A key collec- 
tive problem to be solved is the organization of campaigns, and 
from this solution flows the organization of candidacies and pol- 
icies. In contrast, a pure form of the service model assumes 
that office seekers and benefit seekers command enough resources 
to organize candidacies and campaigns with a high degree of au- 
tonomy, and are thus the primary actors in the political pro- 
cess. Party leaders play a secondary role, providing office 
seekers and benefit seekers with services that make their activi- 
ties more coherent, thus enhancing the party's influence over 
the outputs of government. A second problem to be solved is the 
organization of policy, and from this solution flows the organi- 
zation of candidacies and campaigns. 

We can flesh out these models with reference to pairs of 
opposite concepts that structure the rich descriptive literature 
on local parties. First, the urban machine is a textbook case 
of the control model (Pomper, 1992, chap. 5). Party bosses were 
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legendary for their influence over candidacies and local govern- 
ments, resulting from their near monopoly over the organization 
of campaigns. This monopoly rested, in turn, on a cadre of dedi- 
cated party activists and the effectiveness of grassroots con- 
tact in mobilizing voters. Such efforts were particularly ef- 
fective among the working-class, ethnic population in major cit- 
ies. These resources allowed the machine's influence to stretch 
upward to state and national government, and forward to the ca- 
reer ambitions of politicians. Although admired for their power 
and efficiency, the machines were also objects of great scorn be- 
cause of their internal autocracy, corruption, and limited view 
of government. 

These criticisms generated a host of efforts to "reform" lo- 
cal parties, the most famous of which were associated with the 
Progressive movement (Pomper, 1992, Chap. 8). Reformers sought 
internal party democracy, attacked patronage, and advocated pro- 
grammatic government. Some reformers were thoroughly hostile to 
parties, and helped produce the antithesis of the machine, "non- 
partisan" local government (Crotty, 1986, pp. 6-7). Although ad- 
mired for their virtue and zeal, the original reformers have 
been criticized repeatedly for their upper-class bias, electoral 
ineffectiveness, and ideological fervor. Others were guided by 
a "service" model of party. Candidacies and campaigns were to 
be organized by office seekers and benefit seekers themselves, 
and the role of "reformed" party leaders was to assist in making 
these activities have greater overall policy coherence. The re- 
forms were to have a liberating effect on party politics, un- 
leashing a wide variety of candidacies and interests at the lo- 
cal, state, and national levels, in which middle-class, assimi- 
lated, and suburban populations could be active and effective. 

The division between the machines and reformers highlights 
three other pairs of concepts important in the local party lit- 
erature, each of which largely focuses on one kind of actor and 
one kind of collective problem. First, parties-in-control are 
staffed primarily by "professional" leaders/activists and par- 
ties-in-service by "amateurs" or "purists" (Wilson, 1962). The 
former are motivated by material (spoils of office) and solidary 
(affirmation of ethnic ties) incentives, and the latter care 
most for purposive incentives (from honesty in government to pub- 
lic policy). This division is focused most fully on the organi- 
zation of candidacies, with the professionals questing after 
electoral victory, even at the cost of ideological confusion, 
and the amateurs demanding ideologically consistent candidates, 
even at the risk of losing at the polls. 

Second, professional leaders control "party-centered" cam- 
paigns, in contrast to amateur leaders who service "candidate- 
centered" campaigns directed by office seekers themselves 
(Salmore & Salmore, 1989). This distinction is most obviously 
about the organization of campaigns, with party-centered cam- 
paigns relying on party symbols, appeals to group solidarity, 
and "grassroots" contacting of voters. On the other hand, can- 
didate-centered campaigns rely on personal images, issue 
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appeals, and "treetop" contacting of voters. In party-centered 

campaigns, office seekers are agents of the party organization; 

in candidate-centered campaigns, parties are contributors to the 
candidates' organizations. 

Finally, professionally-led, party-centered campaigns are 
the hallmarks of "pragmatic" parties (sometimes labeled "plural- 
ist-organizational" or "rational efficient" parties), character- 
ized by their emphasis on tangible, disaggregated benefits from 
government. In contrast, amateur-led, candidate-centered cam- 
paigns are the hallmarks of "programmatic" parties (also labeled 
"ideological" or "responsible" parties), marked by their empha- 
sis on systematic and aggregated public policy (cf. Orren, 
1982). Clearly, these concepts revolve around the organization 
of policy which brings us full circle: Parties-in-control use 
these particularistic benefits to sustain party-centered cam- 
paigns and reward professional leaders/activists, and parties- 
in-service use programmatic appeals to sustain candidate-cen- 
tered campaigns and reward amateur leaders/activists. 

Each model, then, can be thought of as an alternative means 
of solving the crucial collective problems for different kinds 
of partisan actors, perhaps under different circumstances 
(Aldrich, 1995). Similarly, change in the form of party flows 
directly from changes in the concerns and priorities of the ac- 
tors. Although some such changes may be sought by actors, oth- 
ers may simply evolve as actors work through new circumstances. 
Indeed, progressive-style reforms are often credited and blamed 
for shifting parties away from control toward service, though 
much of this trend may have been unintended consequences. Many 
party leaders vigorously fought the loss of control occasioned 
by all these changes and, as a result, prolonged traditional par- 
ty politics even in "decline." But other party leaders re- 
sponded by adapting to such changes by providing services to 
largely independent actors, thereby generating considerable or- 
ganizational "renewal" or "revival." 

The question is, How might these models help explain the 
case of the Mahoning County Democrats? The most straightforward 
application is a shift from a control to service model of par- 
ty: A professionally-led, party-centered, and pragmatic machine 
was replaced by an amateur, candidate-centered, and programmatic 
reform caucus. The reasons for the longevity of the machine and 
suddenness of reform should be found in the special circum- 
stances of the area, an interpretation which has much merit. It 
does not, however, explain the elaborate campaign to capture the 
local organization by entrepreneurial office seekers and program- 
matic benefit seekers. Although the special circumstances of 
the area are also relevant here, the evidence suggests a broader 
understanding of local parties. First, local parties can pro- 
vide a unique service by organizing local policy to help office 
seekers and benefit seekers alike. Second, local parties may be 
crucial in organizing (rather than controlling) candidacies, par- 
ticularly for career-oriented politicians with ambitions for 
higher office. And finally, local parties may be valuable in 
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organizing campaigns, in part by providing campaign services, 
but even more important, by assisting candidates in developing 
issues and mobilizing resources for candidate-centered cam- 
paigns. Thus, local parties may be of greater "service" to of- 
fice seekers and benefit seekers than is generally thought. 
Like party-in-control, these services are primarily about amas- 
sing and using power. 


THE STEELTOWN MACHINE 


From the mid-1930s to the mid-1970s, Mahoning County poli- 
tics was dominated by a classic Democratic Party machine (Erie, 
1988), closely fitting the control model of party, and showing 
all the characteristics of a "traditional party organization" 
(Mayhew, 1986, pp. 19-20). A brief review of its characteris- 
tics will set the stage for its dramatic demise in 1994. 

First, Youngstown's machine was based explicitly on the no- 
tion of control: It was organized hierarchically and the chair 
directed the organization through an executive committee made up 
of geographically defined ward and district leaders, each of 
whom exercised great influence in his area. Second, the organ- 
ization was highly professional in orientation, relying princi- 
pally on individual material incentives to motivate party activ- 
ists, including patronage jobs, cash payments on election day, 
personal favors, and turkeys for Christmas. Third, the party's 
authority did not derive from an alliance with any outside or- 
ganization or office holder, although it did enjoy close ties to 
organized labor and frequently had to fight for its autonomy 
from the unions, such as in the 1940s and 1950s when it strug- 
gled with labor's powerful CIO PAC. Instead, its authority came 
from its success in organizing candidacies, campaigns, and local 
policy. Fourth, and most important, the machine regularly nomi- 
nated candidates for most local offices, with the exception of 
school boards which were nonpartisan, and routinely ran strong 
party-centered campaigns aimed at mobilizing voter on the basis 
of working-class and ethnic loyalties. 

In part, the machine owed its great strength and longevity 
to the skilled practice of this style of politics. But, it also 
operated in a one-party Democratic area particularly suited to 
its style. In fact, the Mahoning Valley was a prototypical ex- 
ample of the New Deal coalition in action. Attracted by flour- 
ishing steel mills, its population was heavily ethnic, Catholic, 
and unionized by 1936, when it dramatically changed from its his- 
toric Republican loyalties to the Democratic camp. This shift 
was symbolized by the defeat of a long-time GOP congressman by 
Michael Kirwin, who quickly became a national Democratic figure, 
serving in Congress until his death in 1970. The prototypical 
Youngstown boss was Jack Sulligan, who rose through the ranks to 
become chairman in 1949 and ruled until his death in 1975. In- 
deed, the deaths of Kirwan and Sulligan, followed shortly by the 
closure of the steel mills in 1977, marked the end of an era. 

Under these circumstances, would-be office seekers had 
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strong incentives to work within the party. Sulligan and his 
predecessors took a particular interest in controlling the organ- 
ization of candidacies, and adeptly used primary endorsements to 
minimize the effects of Progressive reforms found in state elec- 
tion law. Sulligan made such decisions by means of an executive 
committee of hand-picked loyalists, but then required voice 

votes in the Central Committee to approve such decisions. Party 
leaders recognized the need to balance the various ethnic groups 
that made up the Democratic primary electorate. As an example, 
the Irish, Slavs, and Italians each received a seat on the 
three-seat County Commission. Aspiring office holders recog- 
nized the need to "serve the party" and "wait one's turn" to re- 
ceive the party's endorsement. In addition to personal. repercus- 
sions, which would be sure, swift, and long-term, a relative 
could lose a job or the opportunity for a job if one did not fol- 
low the rules. 

Like other machines, great energy went into the organiza- 
tion of party-centered campaigns, which was a trump-card in deal- 
ing with office seekers and benefit seekers. Campaigns were run 
with Congressman Kirwin as the featured candidate to "pull" the 
rest of the slate. Party politics was largely a team sport: En- 
dorsed candidates campaigned together and spoke on behalf of 
each other at neighborhood "house parties" and rallies. Office 
seekers were expected to pay "assessments," usually a percent of 
their salary, to help defray expenses. Sulligan and his associ- 
ates were strong party loyalists themselves. For example, in 
1972, despite the unpopularity of McGovern, Sulligan announced a 
drive to carry the county for the national ticket and "'for 
every local Democratic nominee'" ("County Dems to Back U.S. 
Ticket," July 20, 1972, p. 1). He went on to say, "'The ticket 
will be supported by a true team effort and without reserva- 
tion'" ("County Dems to Back U.S. Ticket," July 20, 1972, p. 

1). The campaign's primary emphasis would be on "'a voter regis- 
tration drive, door-to-door and telephone precinct canvassing, 
house meetings, district rallies and get-out-the-vote committees 
to work in every precinct on election day'" ("County Dems to 

Back U.S. Ticket," July 20, 1972, p. 1). The local slate won 
handily, and McGovern almost carried the county. 

Once the elections were over, Sulligan and his associates 
were interested primarily in patronage and other rewards to dis- 
tribute to the party faithful. He personally checked the voting 
records of the job holders in the public sector, and served si- 
multaneously on the congressional staff payroll of Congressman 
Kirwin and as chair of the County Board of Elections, both of 
which allowed him access to inner workings of government lar- 
gess. Although generally supportive of core New Deal issues, 
the party leadership was notoriously pragmatic on policy mat- 
ters, particularly regarding local government. With rare ex- 
ception, the steel industry and other business leaders stayed 
out of party politics, and there was little systematic effort to 
promote local economic development or other broader policy 
goals. However, business, big and small, was routinely 
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accommodated on specific matters such as zoning, tax assess- 
ments, city permits, and public services. Similar consideration 
was extended to labor unions, ethnic community groups, and ru- 
mor has it, organized crime, which was particularly interested 
in law enforcement. While this approach to policy often gen- 
erated accusations of corruption, most benefit seekers found it 
prudent to work with the machine. 

These practices applied to state and national politics as 
well. In the post-war period, the higher level Democratic organ- 
izations were weak, and local machines as in Mahoning County ex- 
erted great influence. State and national candidates carefully 
courted Sulligan and his associates in primary and general elec- 
tions. Office seekers paid "assessments" to the party,. provided 
patronage jobs, pork barrel benefits, and often funneled canm- 
paign resources through the machine, such as "street money" for 
GOTV activities. Woe unto the higher level office seeker who 
failed to work with the machine: The local organization could 
sit out the election, as is rumored to have happened in the 1974 
gubernatorial race. 

Over the years, the Youngstown machine had its share of in- 
ternal controversies, but dissident Democratic factions as well 
as Republicans had very little success until the end of the 
Sulligan era. The experience of Don L. Hanni, Jr., Mahoning 
County's last boss, was typical. A leader of a rebel party fac- 
tion, Hanni, at one time a Republican, ran for several offices 
with little success except for winning a single term as Judge of 
Youngstown Municipal Court. It was not until three years after 
Sulligan's death that Hanni was able to take over the party 
chairmanship from Sulligan's immediate successor, who was also 
the County Auditor. This contest was a classic insider's battle 
and the margin of victory was relatively close, with Hanni de- 
feating Stephen "Bushel" Olenick 195 to 143. Hanni did not 
challenge the vast majority of central committee members, choos- 
ing instead to appeal to them by promising to make the Central 
Committee the governing body of the party, to make all decisions 
by majority vote, and to institute a secret ballot for Committee 
business. In retrospect, this modest move away from traditional 
boss rule marked the beginning of the machine's decline. But 
like its heyday, its dotage was lengthy. 


The Hanni Era 


Don Hanni served as party chair for sixteen years, more 
than half as long as Sulligan, and his tenure was a period of 
great turmoil. As in other cities, major social changes eroded 
the social basis for the machine, including the decline of the 
steel industry, the assimilation of the ethnic population, the 
growth of suburbs, and the development of the mass media. The 

, area, however, remained strongly Democratic which, ironically, 
focused the new pressures on the party organization itself. 

‘ While Hanni showed great skill in promoting the traditional mod- 

: el of party control, his personal foibles, the development of 
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reform politics, and the growing independence of local candi- 
dates spawned a series of challenges to the machine, all of 
which pressed toward a service model of party. 


The Boss's Foibles 


Don Hanni saw himself as a traditional party boss just like 
his hero, former Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago, and he preached 
the party control model as well as any political scientist. He 
also perceived himself as a Jacksonian Democrat fighting on be- 
half of the working-class and ethnic groups. Frustrated in his 
attempts to win public office, he found party politics part sol- 
ace, avocation, and addiction as well as a complement to his 
work as a criminal defense attorney, a profession in which he 
excelled. Hanni fought the new forces that were undermining the 
machine with a tenacious adherence to the old ways and a flam- 
boyant public role unlike most of the bosses he idealized. Af- 
ter his defeat, he reminisced about when party chairs had real 
power and mused, "'The party would have fallen apart if I hadn't 
been elected'" (Niquette, April 26, 1994b, p. A4). 

Hanni worked hard to maintain the machine's dominant role 
in the organization of campaigns, and this meant rewarding loyal- 
ty with party office and patronage. These practices were vehe- 
mently criticized as " blatant nepotism" and " unapologetic 
cronyism" (Fitzer, April 1994, p. 5); for instance, a newspaper 
analysis found family and friends on the government payroll to 
the tune of $843,654 a year ("The Hanni Influence," April 24, 
1994, p. A4). However, few if any of these practices violated 
the law, and Hanni saw nothing wrong in then: 


I am a Jacksonian Democrat, and I believe to the victor 
goes the spoils. .. . I've been in politics for 50 years 
and the one thing I have always abhorred about this outcry, 
"we have to stop machine politics" is the hypocrisy in- 
volved. As the cliche goes, it all depends on whose bull 

is being gored. (Niquette, February 14, 1994, p. A3). 


Likewise, there were allegations of links to organized crime; 
stories circulated regularly about pressures from organized 
crime to suborn law enforcement officials (for example, Fitzer, 
April 1994). Hanni was equally frank about such allegations: 


On "60 Minutes," one time, they asked me if I take money 
from racketeers. My answer was, "Are there steers in 
Texas?" Of course, I took money from racketeers. Now, if 
we don't take it directly, we take it indirectly to the 
extent and degree when we're going to hold a big fund- 
raiser [and] somebody goes and sells a racketeer 10 tickets 
[and] they give us back ten tickets signed by Joey Naples. 
Do you think I threw the money away? (D, L. Hanni, Jr., 
personal communication, August 24, 1994) 1 
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While such controversies took their toll, Hanni was able to 
maintain an organization strong enough to generate a potent gen- 
eral election vote on behalf of local, state, and federal Demo- 
crats as late as 1992. This prowess allowed Hanni to continue 
to serve the benefits seekers traditionally linked to the ma- 
chine at a minimum level. However, these resources no longer 
gave Hanni as much influence over candidacies as in the past. A 
string of primary losses fed upon itself which steadily reduced 
his capacity to maintain the machine's campaign apparatus and 
his ability to deliver traditional benefits, thus further lim- 
iting his influence over candidacies. 

The party organization, in Hanni's mind, should not be tak- 
en for granted by selfish office seekers. One of his favorite 
sayings was, "The only thing worse that a candidate is an office- 
holder." Using time-tested methods of rewards, arm-twisting,and 
intimidation, Hanni sought to impose party discipline on office 
seekers. When such persuasion failed, Hanni could be a fero- 
cious opponent; one tactic was the use of "cutters," ersatz can- 
didates of the same ethnicity, to draw off votes from recalci- 
trant office seekers. Such attitudes and tactics brought Hanni 
into conflict with the area's most capable office seekers, and 
lead him to increasingly favor weak candidates he could control, 
but who did poorly at the polls. Hanni played the same kind of 
hard-bali with state and federal candidates, often with the same 
poor results. 

Hanni supplemented traditional party building by playing a 
flamboyant public role. Known as the "bull moose" because of 
his large stature, confrontational style, and brash behavior, he 
enjoyed making outrageous statements. An admitted male chau- 
vinist, his language was peppered with profanity, caustic com- 
mentary, and slurs. For example, "'What you see and what you 
hear is what you get. I am no goddamn hypocrite'" (Ott, April 
25, 1994, p. 8A). And "'I'm given credit many times for control- 
ling the [Youngstown] City Council. I'd hate like hell to be re- 
sponsible for all the goddamn stupid things City Council does 
from time to time'" (Ott, April 25, 1994, p. 8A). He threatened 
to send the next Clinton advance person home "'in a body bag'" 
(Ott, April 25, 1994, p. 8A), called the mayor a "'second-string 
quarterback'" (Luttner, November 21, 1993, p. 3D), a County 
Commissioner a "'predator,'" (Ott, April 25, 1994, p. 8A) and, 
his opponent for party chair who is an amateur thespian an 
"'Trish twinky [sic] from the Playhouse'" (Ott, April 25, 1994, 
p. 8A). Indeed, his tirade on gays was typical: 


I just can't get a handle on the fact that they've got so 
many goddamn lesbians and faggots who are now Democratic 
precinct committeepeople. .. . Well, maybe I shouldn't 
take such an Archie Bunker approach to these things, but 
quite candidly, the one thing that disturbs me most about 
American today is that all of our goddamn female kids want 
to be men and all of our goddamn male kids want to be 
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women. And, I just wonder where we failed. (D. L. Hanni, 
Jr., personal communication, August 24, 1994) 


Hanni's flamboyant style was accompanied by personal weaknesses 
--"whiskey and women" ("Running the Race," April 1994, p. 7) by 
his own account--that lead to numerous minor scraps with the 
law. One event, in 1980, involved the disputed ownership of a 
24-foot sailboat found at his farm, which had been "allegedly 
stolen from a [Florida] marina" (Welsh, April 1994, p. 8), an 
incident that he claimed stemmed from a "'domestic dispute'" 
(Welsh, April 1994, p. 9). In 1984, Hanni's second wife filed 
assault charges against him for "allegedly assault[ing] her and 
their 14-year-old [sic] son" (Welsh, April 1994, p. 9),.but 
then, without comment, she decided to drop them. He made front- 
page news, in 1985, when he drove his car through the front win- 
dow of the Main Post Office building, and then refused to take a 
sobriety test (Welsh, April 1994) because, as he explained to 
the arresting officer, he had gone for a drink at a nearby tav- 
ern to settle his nerves while he waited for the police to ar- 
rive. He subsequently was found innocent of drunken driving 
charges, and had his driver's license suspension revoked (Welsh, 
April 1994). All told, Hanni made great copy and was covered 
regularly by the media. 

Hanni was fond of saying, "'I'm dangerous because I think'" 
(Ott, April 25, 1994, p. 8A), but many friends and foes alike 
wondered if he was not dangerous to himself, the party, and the 
area's reputation. His political and personal styles were offen- 
sive to the affluent suburbanites who were gradually replacing 
the working-class ethnics in local party circles. Indeed, he was 
anathema to a new class of benefit seekers who regard "good gov- 
ernment" as the appropriate ends of politics. These new in- 
terests first found expression outside of the party and then 
eventually within the party itself. 


The Growth of Reform Politics 


Hanni's tenure was marked by the appearance of a classic 
set of progressive style reformers. These middle-class activ- 
ists were characterized by an amateur approach to politics and a 
focus on “good government." No doubt their appearance reflected 
the changes taking place in the area, but Hanni was a powerful 
antagonism. Central to these developments was the Citizens’ 
League of Greater Youngstown and a sympathetic news media. 

The Citizens' League was founded, in 1982, by a small group 
of community activists frustrated by the influence of organized 
crime in the area. Because mobsters routinely sought protection 
from local government, the League soon focused its attention on 
the machine and Hanni. The founder and principal force behind 
the Citizens' League is a local lawyer, James Callen, who became 
convinced of the need to raise public awareness on these matters 
while working as an young attorney for Ohio Legal Services in 
the late 1970s. In pursuit of this goal, Callen began meeting 
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with a small group of like-minded individuals, including the lo- 
cal Catholic Bishop, James Malone, a blue-blood Republican attor- 
ney, John Weed Powers, and a prominent college professor with 
strong unions ties, Thomas Shipka. After considerable discus- 
sion, League members, including a portion of the original group, 
adopted a two-fold strategy: to publicize the operations of or- 
ganized crime locally and to monitor local government. On the 
latter point, the group agreed to screen and endorse local candi- 
dates, and create a forum to encourage "good" candidates to run 
for office, the primary criterion being whether the office seek- 
er had any ties to organized crime. 

Early projects included the monitoring of public appoint- 
ments and contracts, local campaign spending, and educating the 
community about the deleterious effects of organized crime, 
which attracted considerable local media attention (for example, 
De Souza, November 13, 1982, p. 1). Fresh from these successes, 
the League became involved in the 1983 mayor's race, a contest 
between a reform-minded ward councilman and the city council 
president endorsed by the machine. The merits of these candi- 
dates were hotly debated by the League, and eventually the re- 
form candidate won its approval. Although the party-endorsed 
candidate won a narrow primary victory under allegations of vote 
fraud, he eventually broke with the machine, and became an exem- 
plary official in the view of the League. For the next decade, 
the League hammered the role of organized crime, including testi- 
fying before federal authorities, and continued to endorse "qual- 
ified" office seekers. These efforts nurtured reform politics, 
attracted the attention of office seekers, and brought the 
Citizens' League into regular conflict with Hanni. 

As in the Progressive era, the Citizens’ League benefitted 
from the reform sympathies of the local media. The Youngstown 
media market is unique: It has three major-network television 
stations, two popular radio talk shows with call-in formats, a 
major newspaper, and several specialized business and entertain- 
ment publications, all of which cover politics in great detail. 
Many of the local journalists shared the League's distaste for 
local politics, and were thus willing to report both the 
League's pronouncements and events that revealed the sordid side 
of local politics. Indeed, Hanni's antics were such that simply 
reporting them often made the reformers' case quite plainly. In 
addition, local columnists and editors frequently attacked the 
machine, its candidates, and office holders on a broad front. 
And like the Citizens' League, the media also endorsed office 
seekers on the basis of their "qualifications." 

The Citizens' League and many local journalists adhered to 
the party service model: Office seekers and benefit seekers 
should be the principal organizers of candidacies and campaigns, 
their qualifications should be judged independently of partisan 
politics, and if such a judgement is positive, the party should 
help coordinate their subsequent activities. Thus, the party 
leaders should play a secondary role, and the party machinery a 
tertiary one. The key criteria for office are competence, 
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efficiency, and problem-solving, qualities that are seen as 
"apolitical." Both the League and the journalistic community 
were formally nonpartisan and presumed to speak from a dis- 
interested point of view. However, both routinely exhibited two 
kinds of political bias: First, they had considerable disdain 
for working-class and ethnic voters, and prized the "independent 
thinking" and class interests of affluent suburbanites with pro- 
fessional occupations. Second, many were, in fact, liberal 
Democrats, with a special interest in party politics. For ex- 
ample, members of the Citizens' League commonly served as pre- 
cinct officials, and several of the local writers participated 
in internal party battles behind the scenes. 


Increased Office Seeker Independence 


Closely paralleling Hanni's personal foibles and the growth 
of reform politics was a steady increase in the independence of 
local office seekers. This pattern has occurred across the coun- 
try, of course, but came late to Youngstown. Starting in 1980, 
the machine steadily lost influence in the organization of candi- 
dacies, and its primary endorsements eventually became something 
of a negative cue for voters. The ability of office seekers to 
win nomination and election without the machine exacerbated 
Hanni's other problems. 

The first office seeker to successfully defy Hanni was 
James Traficant, who, like Hanni, was a party maverick with near- 
ly as colorful a personal style. In 1980, Traficant challenged 
the machine's candidate for county sheriff, George Tablack, who 
had been appointed to office upon the death of the incumbent; 
Traficant won the primary handily by running against Hanni, and 
then going on to win the general election. His term as Mahoning 
County Sheriff was fraught with controversy, including a federal 
indictment for taking bribes from mobsters. Defending himself 
in federal district court, Traficant won an acquittal and gained 
folk hero status with many area voters. 

A far more important loss came in the 1983 mayor's race. 

The incumbent Democratic mayor did not seek reelection, and the 
machine supported City Council President Patrick Ungaro over a 
reform-minded ward councilman, Robert Spencer, who received the 
Citizens' League endorsement after a bitter internal debate. 
Ungaro won by a narrow margin under a cloud of charges that the 
machine had engaged in vote fraud. Although the charges were 
never proven, Ungaro quietly separated himself from the machine 
during the general election, which he won. Ungaro signaled his 
break with the machine by appointing Randall Wellington, who is 
known for his integrity, as Chief of Police. He never returned 
to the party fold, winning reelection four times (1985, 1987, 
1991, and 1993) against serious opposition from the machine. Al- 
though Ungaro had never been a party insider, his defection and 
successful career damaged the party's prestige. There was a tan- 
gible loss as well: The city had long been an important source 
of patronage. 
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In 1984, Traficant once again challenged the machine, this 
time for a congressional nomination. He won handily in a seven- 
candidate field by attacking the machine, and then prevailed in 
the general election. This was a double blow for Hanni. In 
1978, a Republican, Lyle Williams had taken the congressional 
seat from Congressman Kirwan's successor, Charles Carney, and 
the machine had not been able to regain it in two attempts 
(Blumberg & Best, 1990). Thus, not only had Hanni "lost" a his- 
torically important office, but a major rival in the party "re- 
covered" it. Traficant continued to win reelection to Congress 
despite opposition, and the machine eventually came to terms 
with him, but with a diminution of prestige and patronage. 

If the loss of the congressman and mayor were not enough, 
explicitly reform-minded candidates successfully ran against the 
machine as well. Peter Economus was elected Common Pleas Court 
Judge, in 1982, without a machine endorsement. Although admit- 
tedly uncomfortable with party politics, Judge Economus defeated 
an appointed Republican judge, claiming that he did not want to 
be put in a position in which he would have to "kowtow to a poli- 
tical boss" (P. C. Economus, personal communication, November 3, 
1994). A similar blow came in 1986 when Robert Hagan, a long- 
time Hanni antagonist and quintessential New Deal Democrat, ran 
a well-funded race for state representative against a party- 
endorsed incumbent. Hagan won reelection repeatedly, often with 
virulent opposition from Hanni, and made a point of attacking 
both machine practices and its lack of policy consistency. Al- 
though the Economus and Hagan victories cost the machine in 
terms of prestige, they also demonstrated that reformed-minded 
and independent candidates could win on their own. 

The final blow came in 1992, when two party-endorsed incum- 
bent county commissioners, plagued by a minor bidding scandal, 
were defeated by two outspoken anti-party challengers, Frank 
Lordi and David Engler. Lordi's campaign style was reminiscent 
of the old machine candidates', and was the antithesis of 
Engler's. He had run impressively in a previous election, and 
appeared to be a “comer." 

In contrast to Lordi, David Engler had all the markings of 
a modern entrepreneurial candidate (Ehrenhalt, 1991), something 
with which the machine had little experience. Coming from a 
Republican background, Engler entered Democratic party politics 
with an eye toward a political career. After working against 
the party in the Spencer campaign in 1983, and serving in an ap- 
pointed capacity in an Ungaro administration, Engler decided to 
run for state representative in 1986. He ran last in field of 
candidates which included Thomas Gilmartin, the endorsed incun- 
bent, and Bob Hagan. He then sought and received the party-en- 
dorsement for Fifth Ward councilman in 1989, his first win. Ac- 
cording to Hanni, Engler--now half-way through his second term 
on the city council--approached him about running for John 
Palermo's seat, one of the two incumbents (Niquette, December 
30, 1993). Engler publicly challenged Hanni's interpretation of 
this and other events, charging that "Hanni 'has a revisionist 
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memory'" (Niquette, December 30, 1993, p- Bl). Hanni, recalling 
his discussion with Engler, said he would support him for a 
judgeship, but for a number of political considerations could 
not give him the nod over Palermo. Hanni asked Engler, “What do 
you want to be a goddamn county commissioner for" (D. L. Hanni, 
Jr., personal communication, August 24, 1994)? Long a critic of 
the machine and somewhat of an organizer within the party, 
Engler broke with Hanni and ran for county commissioner against 
the machine. 

Although Lordi and Engler did not run as a team, they be- 
came acquainted during the campaign and formed an alliance after- 
wards to reform county government. The loss of two county com- 
missioners was another devastating blow to the machine in terms 
of prestige and patronage, but more important, for the first 
time, a reform-oriented political entrepreneur controlled a ma- 
jor office from which an assault against Hanni could be mounted. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PLOT 


All told, Hanni's tenure was a period of turmoil with a 
classic machine versus reform confrontation developing, rein- 
forced by an equally classic party versus candidate conflict. 
Not surprising, these factors generated a series of revolts 
against Hanni from within the party organization. But it was 
not until entrepreneurship was added to the mix that a revolt 
succeeded. 

The initial challenge to Hanni came, in 1984, from 
Traficant, fresh from defeating the machine-endorsed candidate 
for the congressional nomination. Although largely a successful 
publicity stunt, which Hanni won handily, 277 to 74, it revealed 
the machine's weaknesses. Two years later, a pair of more seri- 
ous challenges developed in tandem with Hanni's other problems. 
A Youngstown State University history professor, George Beelen, 
spearheaded an effort by the Citizens' League to replace Hanni, 
accompanied by a more troubling candidacy of Robert Bannon, an 
important suburban district leader and machine insider. Hanni 
also easily turned aside both, gaining 325 votes to 46 for 
Beelen and 35 for Bannon. The continued decline of the machine 
prompted another revolt in 1988, lead by an influential develop- 
er, Russell Saadey, a close ally and personal friend of Hanni's 
and also strong outside the central city. This one was crushed 
305 to 56. The challenges against Hanni were led by suburban 
party leaders, but Hanni was able to retain control of the party 
because of his strength in the city and his ability to gerry- 
mander the precincts to enhance the Central Committee's influ- 
ence where it mattered most. 

Exhausted and discouraged, the anti-Hanni forces did not 
put up a fight in 1990. However, these rebellions left in- 
delible marks on the machine: Seasoned activists either left 
politics or were exiled from the organization, Hanni lost con- 
tact with the growing suburban areas, and his image worsened. 

In this context, he took advantage of the lull to change the 
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party rules to his benefit. First, he took the opportunity to 
extend his term to four years when the state law was amended to 
allow local party chairs the option of two- or four-year stints, 
thus giving him a grace period until 1994. He also abandoned 
the secret ballot for Central Committee decisions and redoubled 
his efforts to control the organization itself. These changes 
may well have further weakened the machine and certainly lead to 
poor decisions. 

Two decisions that would come to haunt Hanni involved 

Central Committee appointments to fill the county coroner and 
clerk of courts vacancies with loyalists, who were considered by 
many to be ill-suited for the jobs. In 1993, Richard Fiorini 
was handpicked by Hanni to replace the county coroner, who had 
been forced to resign his office after pleading guilty to ag- 
gravated drug trafficking and illegal possession of drug docu- 
ments (Wilkinson, July 14, 1993, p. Al). Four years earlier, 
Fiorini and his business partners had been indicted by a federal 
grand jury for violation of the Clean Water Act ("Campbell Of- 
ficial Indicted," June 1, 1989) to which Fiorini and one as- 
sociate later pled guilty, and were fined and placed on proba- 
tion (Niquette, September 4, 1992). The second controversial ap- 
pointment came in early 1994, following the death of Clerk of 
Courts Anthony Vivo, who had served in that capacity for thirty- 
three years. Hanni backed Joe Markovitch, Seventh Ward council- 
man and longtime party faithful, to fill the vacancy. No one 
questioned his character, but doubts were raised concerning his 
ability to handle the increasingly technological demands of the 
office ("Vivo's Death Leaves Battle for Term," May 1, 1994). 
The ability to fill vacancies not only fueled public animus to- 
ward Hanni, but showed others the value of controlling the par- 
ty. Hanni must have heard Change's footsteps: He traded terms 
with another Democrat on the Board of Elections, thereby extend- 
ing his tenure another two years. 

All four plots against Hanni had two things in common: 
First, they employed an "insider" strategy of mobilizing sitting 
committee members against the chair, much as Hanni had done in 
1978. Even the Citizens' League's effort, in 1986, had followed 
this tact. Second, divisions among the anti-Hanni forces re- 
duced their effectiveness. Hanni was tremendously adept at in- 
sider politics, where he could reward and punish individual ac- 
tivists, particularly when he could fight challenges from dif- 
ferent quarters one at a time. Clearly, a different strategy 
was needed if Hanni was to be removed. 

It is unclear when the fourth, and final, challenge to 
Hanni actually began. One of its principal architects, Com- 
missioner David Engler, admits he seriously considered the pos- 
sibility of opposing Hanni soon after he was elected in 1992, 
although he never really considered running for party chair him- 
self. However, there is some evidence that he may have thought 
about it for many years. In 1984, while still a law student at 
Case Western Reserve University, he formed the Mahoning County 
Young Democrats Club and proclaimed: "'The present leadership 
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is unable to recognize that change is inevitable'" (De Souza, 
December 2, 1984, p. Al). A little more than one year later 
Engler, now an Assistant City Law Director, changed the name of 
the group to the Mahoning County Independent Democrats, and said 
the organization was '"poised to bring about change in the coun- 
ty Democratic party'" (De Souza, January 5, 1986, p. Al2). By 
late 1980, he also was involved in the Democratic Leadership 
Council, whose message of "change" helped propel its former lead- 
er, Bill Clinton, into the White House. In fact, the Clinton- 
Gore Advance Team worked out of Engler and Morley's law offices 
in preparation of the 1992 Bus Tour, rather than: deal with the 
contentious atmosphere at Hanni's party headquarters--site of 
the Tri-County Coordinated Campaign. Oddly enough, less than 
two years later, the 721 Building became the nerve center of the 
plot to overthrow Hanni. 

Engler and several of his associates began meeting early in 
the summer of 1993 to discuss a "change" in party chair. This 
group included Engler's fellow commissioner, Frank Lordi, his 
media adviser and boyhood friend, Jeff Hedrich, and law partner 
and political ally, Michael Morley. These early discussions 
were wide ranging and involved consultation with the Citizens’ 
League and other anti-Hanni leaders, such as Judge Economus, 
State Representative Hagan, and Mayor Ungaro. There are reports 
that the plotters reached out to labor leaders as well. A key 
strategic insight emerged from these conversations: Hanni could 
only be overthrown by electing new members to the party Central 
Committee. Once this point was recognized, the group focused on 
if and how it could be accomplished. 

By early fall, Michael Morley had become the key player in 
the challenge and the presumptive candidate for party chair. Al- 
though David Engler continued to play a major role--so much so 
that allies often referred to the two as "David Morley and 
Michael Engler"--Morley was central to its success. He was also 
emblematic of the core group of movement leaders. Born in 
Youngstown and a graduate of Youngstown State University, he re- 
turned after law school, determined to make his career and home 
in the area. Thus, local economic decline posed a serious ob- 
stacle to his goals, and in addition, Morley was deeply bothered 
by the area's poor image. Hanni and machine politics were seen 
as the major impediment to improving the local conditions. 

Morley had only modest involvement in politics prior to the 
Engler's campaign in 1992, after which he headed a citizen "Tran- 
sition Team" to suggest reforms for county government. Some two 
hundred volunteers served on the team's thirty-three committees 
and produced a large number of recommendations, many of which 
provoked serious opposition from machine politicians. This ex- 
perience convinced Morley of two things: First, there were many 
people in the community that believed as he did and were willing 
to "get involved" in politics, and second, that the local politi- 
cal leadership needed to be changed for any such efforts to suc- 
ceed. 

In addition to his reform orientation, Morley had personal 
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attributes and abilities that fit the local situation perfect- 
ly. At a personal level, Morley is single, self-employed, and 
independently wealthy, having litigated a large settlement for a 
client. He also possesses great organization skills, gets along 
well with people, is a tireless worker--he worked eighteen-hour 
days for the next six months, and is an amateur thespian. His 
own investments in local real estate development gave him both a 
personal interest and knowledge of the local economy. And, al- 
though he had some political experience, Morley was clearly a 
political outsider. Small, agreeable, and soft-spoken, one 
could hardly imagine a greater contrast to Don Hanni. 

By late 1993, the plotters had determined that they would 
needed to recruit several hundred candidates at the precinct 
level, collect and file signatures for each candidate with the 
Board of Elections, and then mobilize thousands of voters to 
elect them--educating most on the specifics of voting for pre- 
cinct members, all by the May 1994 primary which was about six 
months away. As Morley and less than a dozen associates began 
this arduous undertaking, they received an unexpected opportu- 
nity to further their cause. In late November, an article ap- 
peared in Ohio's largest newspaper, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
depicting Youngstown as a dying area, complete with corrupt ma- 
chine politics and the last boss in Ohio, Don Hanni (Luttner, 
November 21, 1993). Five weeks later, Commissioner Engler re- 
sponded with an opinion piece protesting the negative view of 
Youngstown, and claiming that Hanni stood in the way of improve- 
ment. He sounded what was to become the slogan of the upcoming 
campaign: "'Some people never change. Some people change with 
the times. And some people change the times'" (Engler, December 
29, 1993, p. 11B). Boss Hanni responded at once saying in the 
local newspaper: "'If Mr. Engler feels that the Democratic 
Party is in such a deplorable state, why doesn't he run against 
me for chairman?'" And further: "'If he's so dissatis- 
fied with the Democratic Party, tell him I'll meet him at the 
O.K. Corral at sunrise. If they want to f slap leather, 
tell ‘em to come on'" (Niquette, December 30, 1993, p. Bl). 

Less than a week later, the challenge to Hanni was in high gear. 


DEMOCRATS FOR CHANGE 


This final revolt against Don Hanni had three distinct 
phases: From early January to mid-February 1994, the chal- 
lengers recruited a slate of precinct candidates; from mid- 
February until late March, they organized their campaign themes 
and resources; and, from April to the primary, they waged a pub- 
lic campaign on behalf of the reform slate. The sheer arith- 
metic of these efforts is stunning, and they explain a great 
deal about the nature of the movement. The reformers' campaign 
was in many respects a modern, media driven operation, lead by 
entrepreneurial office holders and funded by policy-oriented 
benefit seekers. In other respects, however, it resembled a 
party-centered campaign: a single slate of endorsed candidates 
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running as a team on a single platform behind a single leader. 
Likewise, the machine's effort had newer attributes (e.g., every 
precinct candidate for himself or herself) as well as older ones 
(e.g., a traditional grassroots effort). If nothing else, one 
can see the transition from an older to newer form of party un- 
der the pressure of rival political actors. 


Organizing Candidacies 


On January 4, 1994, Morley and his associates opened what 
they called the "war room" in Morley and Engler's suburban law 
offices, from which they directed their campaign. The first or- 
der of business was recruiting a "reform" slate of precinct can- 
didates. This effort involved extensive research on the ex- 
isting Central Committee members and precincts, complete with 
detailed maps and files. From these efforts, about thirty sit- 
ting members were asked to join the reform slate. This number 
is less than half of the average vote (70) against Hanni during 
the four previous challenges, but these people were judged as 
entirely reliable. The movement then recruited another 325 can- 
didates from a variety of sources. The Citizens' League and 
friendly office holders participated in this exercise, which 
eventually included about one hundred community, business, and 
political leaders. And, as the date for filling precinct candi- 
dates neared, the Change leaders literally recruited people off 
the street to fill crucial gaps in the slate. All told, there 
were only 54 mostly inner-city precincts left uncontested, a 
challenge the rank and file could never have anticipated in 
their wildest imagination. The Change leaders also centralized 
putting the recruits on the ballot, which involved training them 
to complete the necessary petitions, and then collecting the 
petitions to file with the Board of Elections. Holland Greene, 
a young attorney in the law firm, researched Ohio election law 
and oversaw the filing of petitions; she remained in close con- 
tact with Don McTigue, a state-wide election law expert who is 
originally from Youngstown. 

The machine party leaders were caught completely off guard 
by the size of the reform slate. Although they had been aware 
of the recruitment effort for several months, they underesti- 
mated the commitment and resourcefulness of its leaders. And, 
there is evidence that the machine had trouble of its own on 
this score. First, it had to recruit an unusually large number 
of new candidates to fill its own slate, joining there a signifi- 
cant number of sitting Central Committee members who had been ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies since 1990. Finally, a small number 
of sitting precinct people were not necessarily Hanni support- 
ers. Thus, the machine fielded a slate with considerable weak- 
nesses. 

In a move typical of insider politics, the Board of Elec- 
tions--chaired by Hanni--declared approximately 40 of the move- 
ment's petitions invalid. After considerable sparring, includ- 
ing a challenge to all the machine's petitions, Change leaders 
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filed for 40 write-in candidates on March 11th (Niquette, March 
25, 1994). The Change leaders also were involved in the or- 
ganization of several other challenges to the machine that pro- 
ceeded simultaneously, including candidacies for county coroner, 
clerk of courts, county commissioner, and common pleas judge, 
the first two of which opposed controversial incumbents recently 
appointed to office by the machine in 1993 and 1994. And, 
Commissioner Engler ran for Democratic State Central committee 
against machine candidates. 

The characteristics of the rivals slates are quite re- 
vealing. Table 1 summarizes evidence on the experience, moti- 
vation, and demography of the precinct gandidates, taken from a 
survey conducted in the summer of 1994.“ The respondents are 
divided into three groups: the reform supporters, neutral candi- 
dates, and machine backers. As one might expect, the Change can- 
didates were far less experienced politically, with only one- 
quarter claiming to have been "very active" in politics prior to 
1994, and more than three-quarters running as first-time candi- 
dates. These numbers are roughly one-half and three times the 
comparable percentages for the neutral and machine slate, re- 
spectively. 

The motivations of these candidates show an equally stark 
pattern.” Almost one-third of the reform slate were pure "ama- 
teur" activists, reporting only purposive motivations as key rea- 
sons for their involvement. By far the most important of these 
motivations were “to reform the party" and “improve the area's 
image." Another one-half of the reform slate mixed such pur- 
posive incentives with the desire to win elections, solidary, 
and material incentives. On the other hand, more than one-third 
of the machine slate focused on winning elections and supporting 
the party chair, a fairly pure type of "professionalism." An 
equal number mixed these concerns with more traditional material 
and solidary incentives. Note that the neutral slate is charac- 
terized by mixed incentives, but with an emphasis on solidary 
and material motivations. Also, it is worth noting that the re- 
form slate was more homogenous in this regard than the Hanni 
Slate: Only about one-sixth of the former showed strong "pro- 
fessional" tendencies, while better than one-quarter of the ma- 
chine backers displayed some "amateur" attributes. 

The rival slates were more heterogenous in demographic 
terms.* The reform slate was modestly younger, more affluent, 
and less ethnic than the machine slate. But as the final en- 
tries on Table 1 reveal, each slate drew from a variety of so- 
cial sources. About one-quarter of the Change slate were afflu- 
ent and assimilated (matching the traits of movement leaders), 
and better than one-third were affluent but with strong ethnic 
identifications. However, almost one-fifth were working-class 
ethnics and just under one-quarter were working class people 
with no ethnic identifications. The machine candidates showed 
an opposite distribution: Almost two-fifths were working-class 
ethnics and an equal number non-ethnic working class, with just 
over one-quarter found among the more affluent (the characteris- 
tics of Hanni and his chief associates). In this regard, the 
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neutral candidates looked more like reformers than the machine 
slate. It is interesting to note, there was little evidence of 
the old divisions among ethnic groups: Irish, Italians and 
Slovak candidates were found in similar numbers in the ethnic 
categories. However, African-Americans and other newer ethnics 
were heavily concentrated on the machine slate, a pattern common 
in machine politics (Erie, 1988). 

The reformers recruited a very large number of precinct can- 
didates in a very short time, and although the slate was far 
from monolithic, it was new to party politics, amateur in orien- 
tation, and with an affluent, non-ethnic tilt. The machine also 
contained a more than usual number of new candidates, but over- 
all, it was more experienced politically, professionally ori- 
ented, with an ethnic, working-class flavor. These distinctions 
resemble the traditional reform-machine battles. What followed 
next, however, was a new twist to this old confrontation. 


Organizing the Change Themes 


Having successfully recruited a large enough slate to win 
control of the party Central Committee, the Change leaders then 
set about getting the slate elected. Two different sets of ac- 
tivities occurred in this time period: organizing campaign 
themes and then acquiring the resources to carry them to the 
voters. 

By the end of 1993, the movement leaders never missed an op- 
portunity to proclaim the themes of their campaign: Hanni and 
machine politics were responsible for the areas economic decline 
and now stood in the way of future economic development. These 
were to be the principal issues of the campaign, one negative-- 
Hanni was bad and needed to be replaced--and one positive--the 
party would be reformed so it could aid in economic develop- 
ment. These themes resemble contemporary candidate-centered cam- 
paigns, particularly for challengers to incumbent office hold- 
ers: Negative themes raise doubts about the incumbent among vot- 
ers, and positive themes then move voters into the challenger's 
column. 

The reformers proved to be very adept at gaining the at- 
tention of the local media, sticking to the two themes with 
great discipline. For example, they staged a news conference 
with a large group of precinct candidates and supportive office 
holders when the petitions were filled, using the large size of 
the reform slate to focus on their message. Morley was quoted 
as saying "'The rebuilding of the Mahoning Valley has begun. We 
can't let a party machine, led by a party boss that cares more 
about politics than people, stop our progress'" (Niquette, 
February, 17, 1994, p. Al). About a month later, the reform 
group gave itself a formal name, "Democrats for Change," un- 
veiled a logo it would use in all its advertizing to great ef- 
fect, and announced a fourteen-person steering committee. The 
steering committee included Morley, prominent anti-Hanni office 
holders such as State Representative Hagan, Commissioner Lordi, 
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and Mayor Ungaro as well as a broad sampling of suburban of- 
ficials and precinct candidates. The Change themes were re- 
peated with much fanfare. Bob Hagan, in his own version of a 
quotation from post-Revolutionary War statesman John Randolph, 
said publicly of Hanni: "He [is] absolutely brilliant, yet 
morally and intellectually corrupt. He [is] like mackerel on 
the dock on a moonlit night. He stinks and shines at the same 
time" (R. F. Hagan, personal communication, July 20, 1994). 

The Change themes were most fully elaborated with the re- 
lease two weeks later of the official platform of Democrats of 
Change. This document had two parts, a long preamble docu- 
menting the movement's two major themes, and then a list of spe- 
cific party reforms. Some of the reforms were structural in na- 
ture, including a two-term limit for party chair, and a much 
more controversial prohibition of primary endorsements by the 
party. Although not mentioned directly, the recruitment of qual- 
ity candidates and the end of financial assessments of candi- 
dates were corollaries of these changes. Other planks dealt 
with "empowering" the precinct committeepersons by creating new 
policy committees (originally referred to as "councils"). Some 
of these were to be substantive, such as the committees on 
crime, education, and economic development, and "ad hoc" commit- 
tees could be created by majority vote. Other committees would 
be by government subdivision, so that committee members could fo- 
cus on local problems. The platform also promised better com- 
munication with government by holding quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings of the party with elected officials. Finally, the platform 
promised to demand "reciprocity" of state Democratic officials: 
the provision of benefits to the area in return for support at 
the polls. With the exception of the last plank, these matters 
are in the spirit of Progressive reform, and are consistent with 
the service model of party. 

One final exposition of the Change themes came with the 
April issue of the Speed of Sound, a local entertainment maga- 
zine. The cover was an arresting caricature of local political 
figures, portraying Morley, Engler, and other reformers prepar- 
ing to rid the area of Hanni, the corrupt party boss who control- 
led local officeholders, including the coroner and clerk of 
courts. Embedded in the cover were references to many colorful 
episodes in local political lore, and inside was a biting attack 
on Hanni by Robert Fitzer (April 1994), Vice President of the 
Citizens' League and a member of the reform slate. The cover 
and the article became objects of intense media attention, ef- 
fectively launching the campaign to mobilize voters. 

How did the precinct candidates feel about the Change 
themes and reform agenda? Table 2 provides answers to these 
questions, some of which are quite surprising. First, the eco- 
nomic development plank was overwhelmingly supported by the re- 
form slate--but it was also enormously popular with the neutrals 
and machine candidates. The gap is even smaller on the need to 
recruit high quality candidates, and about the same on the poor 
image of the local party--though perhaps for different reasons. 
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Clearly, the Change leadership had chosen issues with wide ap- 
peal even to machine activists. Much larger divisions obtain on 
the structural reforms, with the largest gap occurring on the 
question of no primary endorsements, but also on the two-term 
limit, opposition to patronage, and candidate financial assess- 
ments. Thus, the reform and machine candidates had clear differ- 
ences on party operations, with the neutrals looking more like 
the party loyalists than the reform slate. 

Even more interesting are attitudes on how the on ought 
to be run. As one might expect, there is strong support for ma- 
jority rule in party decisions across the board. But note that 
there almost as strong a support for the need for a strong 
leader--with four-fifths of the reformers agreeing. Thus, de- 
spite the accusations about the power of party leaders, most pre- 
cinct candidates wanted both internal democracy and strong di- 
rection from the top. There was a similar but weaker pattern on 
the role of issues, candidates, and party in campaigns. Nine of 
ten reformers believed that issues should be more important than 
candidates, but more than one-half of the machine candidates al- 
so agreed. And more than three-quarters of the reformers be- 
lieved that candidates should be more important than the party, 
joined there by almost as many of their rivals from the ma- 
chine. And, although twice as many machine supporters reported 
always voting a straight party ticket, ticket-splitting ac- 
counted for one-half of this group. 

Thus, despite some residual support for key attributes of 
the party control model, the precinct candidates had largely 
accepted the axioms of the service model. Taken as a whole, 
these data suggest that the contest was less machine versus re- 
form than a conflict over how to best run the local party in the 
contemporary period. This conclusion is reinforced by the lack 
of strong policy differences among the rival factions, symbol- 
ized by their similarities on ideology. 

Once the Change themes were in development, the Change 
leaders turned to raising funds which with conduct their cam- 
paign. Official campaigns reports show that fundraising did not 
begin until late March with loans from Morley and Engler's cam- 
paign committee. Thus, the bulk of the fundraising actually 
took place during and after the actual campaign. These funds 
came from four different sources: First, the precinct candi- 
dates, allied office holders, and other reform-minded individ- 
uals accounted for one-eighth of the funds; however, only one- 
quarter of the reform slate made even token contributions to the 
movement's coffers. Second, a major source of funds was past 
campaign contributors to Commissioners Engler and Lordi, ac- 
counting for just under one-fifth of the funds raised. As one 
might expect, many of these donors were people who had business 
before county government, including builders, architects, en- 
gineers and developers, but who also had an interest in economic 
development. Third, loans and donations from Morley, Engler, 
and Lordi themselves would eventually account for just under 
one-fifth of the funds raised. The final major source of funds 
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came from major development interests apparently not associated 
with any of the principal reformers, and including a significant 
number of prominent Republicans; this group contributed a just 
under one-third of the funds raised. (The remaining 15 percent 

of donors were unidentified.) All told, the principal reform 
leaders and individuals with a particular interest in economic 
development accounted for nearly three-quarters of the funds 
raised. These patterns resemble the upper-class bias of Progres- 
sive reformers, but also reveal the policy interests behind 
Democrats for Change. 

The amount raised was quite impressive. Overall, Democrats 
for Change raised and spent some $160,000 on its effort. Of 
this, $103,000 was spent during the primary, and then $57,000 
afterwards, in part to repay campaign debts. These figures are 
more than twice the machine's funds, which spent some $51,000 
during the primary and $17,000 afterwards. Most of Hanni's 
funds came from the party faithful, unions, and business in- 
terests long allied with the party. The Change resources also 
exceeded the machine's spending in 1990 ($70,000 in the primary 
and $45,000 afterwards) and those of county-wide campaigns 
(e.g., Engler spent $67,000 in the 1992 primary and $13,000 
afterwards) and congressional campaigns (Traficant spent a total 
$98,000 in 1994 and $79,000 in 1990 for the entire election cy- 
cle in a district that included two other countries). 


Organizing the Campaign 


By the first week in April, just five weeks before the pri- 
mary, the reform leaders had thus assembled formidable re- 
sources: a large slate of precinct candidates, popular issues, 
extensive publicity, and adequate funds. They then set out to 
mobilize voters. This effort showed all the hallmarks of a mod- 
ern campaign. Indeed, except for the fact that the reformers 
did no polling, their expenditures looked remarkably like a con- 
gressional campaign (Herrnson, 1994, p. 74). And, most congres- 
sional candidates would envy the comprehensiveness and effective- 
ness of the effort. 

The Change campaign employed a strategy with six-prongs: 

(1) television and radio advertizing, (2) telephone banks, (3) 
direct mail, (4) grassroots campaigning by precinct candidates, 
(5) print advertizing, and (6) public appearances by movement 
leaders. The media campaign was clearly the linchpin of the ef- 
fort. The reformers produced four high quality television ads 
(two 60-, one 30- and one 10-seconds). The initial ad went on 
the air four to five weeks before the primary in tandem with a 
60-second radio ad, and ran for about two and one-half weeks, 
with the goal of attacking Hanni and identifying Democrats for 
Change as an agent of economic renewal. The second 60-second ad 
ran for the next two weeks, also in tandem with the radio ad, 
and it intensified the attack on Hanni and introduced the "Demo- 
crats for Change" in a more personal way. 

The media strategy shifted in the last week of the 
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campaign. A second radio ad sharply attacking Hanni was run in 
the final week as an insurance policy against counter-attacks by 
the machine. The shorter ads were run in rotation on televi- 
sion, and they focused on educating voters on how actually to 
vote for precinct candidates and how they might identify the 
Change candidate in their precinct. On the first count, the in- 
formational ads said: "When you vote, the first thing on your 
mind should be the last thing on the ballot. In the bottom 
right corner, your neighborhood Mahoning Democrats for Change 
candidate is under the member of Country Central Committee" and 
this was accompanied by a graphic showing the ballot location. 
On the second count, all of the advertizing carried the instruc- 
tion: "Tell us what street you live on; we'll tell you what 
precinct you're in, and who your candidate for Change is." This 
was followed by a telephone number. All told, the reformers 
purchased 114 television spots and probably an equal number of 
radio spots, expending some $60,000 on media production and 
buys. These efforts were reinforced by the primary candidates 
associated with Democrats for Change; most of these ads were 
produced by the same firm as the Change ads and totaled another 
537 spots during the same time period. 

The ads reinforced the other aspect of the campaign, par- 
ticularly the telephone banks. In order to handle the informa- 
tion requests, the reformers set up a "reverse" telephone bank 
with volunteers equipped with binders collating street addresses 
with precincts: A caller's precinct number, polling location, 
and the name of the Change candidate could be provided quickly. 
Estimates of as many as 9,000 persons called the information nun- 
ber. The movement also set up a more conventional telephone 
bank that eventually called all of the registered Democratic and 
independent voters at least once. The third prong of the attack 
was direct mail. The Change movement conducted four mailings: 
one to each Democratic and independent voter identifying the 
Change candidate, one to each precinct signed by the Change 
precinct candidate, one to absentee voters, and a special mail- 
ing for write-in candidates. The support of the forty write-in 
candidates was quite extensive, including a special brochure 
with instructions on how to cast a write-in ballot, and pencils 
printed with the particular candidate's name that voters could 
take into the polls. The telephone and mail campaigns reached 
perhaps 100,000 potential voters. 

The Change leaders orchestrated an extensive grassroots cam- 
paign in conjunction with the more modern techniques. They main- 
tained frequent contact with the precinct candidates and held 
regular meetings to train them on how to canvas door-to-door and 
to supply them with campaign materials. In the waning days of 
the campaign, the reformers purchased a full-page ad in The 
Vindicator and half-page ads in neighborhood newspapers, which 
identified the entire reform slate by precinct. Once again, vot- 
ers were instructed where to find the county central committee 
race on the ballot. The slate and other volunteers were mobi- 
lized to work the precincts on election day, covering about 90 
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percent of the polling places. A comparison of turnout by pre- 
cinct suggests that perhaps one-third of the reform slate can- 
vassed their precincts heavily. Hundreds of volunteers appear 
to have been involved in the Change effort to take control of 
the party. 

Morley and other Change leaders campaigned in person and 
via the news media throughout April. The greater Youngstown 
media covered the campaign extensively, making it the one of the 
top local news stories. The Vindicator, never considered to be 
supportive of Hanni, ran a three-part series on the battle for 
party control, including hard-hitting articles about the machine 
and its boss: a detailed account of Hanni's family and friends 
on the public payroll ("The Hanni Influence," April 24,.1994), a 
story about Hanni's use of patronage to reward party faithful 
(Niquette & Matthews, April 24, 1994), questions regarding coun- 
ty printing contracts obtained by Mark Hanni, Don Hanni's son 
and Deputy Director of the Board of Elections (Matthews, April 
25, 1994), and an explanation of how the party chair is selected 
(Niquette, April 26, 1994b). On May 1, 1994, just two days be- 
fore the election, The Vindicator broke with its long-standing 
policy of distancing itself from intraparty battles and endorsed 
the Change slate, writing, "It's time for a new order" ("Time 
to Move Forward," May 1, 1995, p. C2). Hanni and Morley also 
had two debates which reinforced the differences in their 
styles: one three-hour marathon on radio and one televised the 
Sunday before the election. 

Hanni's supporters had not been idle while Democrats for 
Changes collected its resources. Having filled their slate, 
machine operatives then prepared for a traditional grassroots 
campaign by holding a series of meetings to train their candi- 
dates, supply them with campaign material, and prepare direct 
mail in their names. Hanni and his associates also maintained a 
steady war of words with the reformers and the news media. But, 
as April approached, key insiders began to feel uneasy: The re- 
formers appeared to be better organized than expected, and Hanni 
himself seemed to lack zeal for the fight. The machine had nev- 
er had to defend so many precincts at one time. Insiders began 
to urge a more extensive, media campaign, but Hanni himself was 
adamantly against it, and insisted on the old style of politics 
(D. L. Hanni, Jr., personal communication, August 24, 1994). 

The Hanni forces were stunned for a second time by the size 
and quality of reformer's media campaign, and this evoked a se- 
ries of responses. First, they tried to mimic the Change move- 
ment by labeling their slate as "Democrats for a Difference" and 
intensifying their grassroots efforts, some of which degenerated 
into deception and intimidation by fearful patronage workers. 
Morley himself received death threats, and had police protection 
during six weeks of the campaign (personal communication, July 
7, 1994). Hanni increased his attack on the reformers and 
Morley in particular, attempting to link them to corruption, 
wealth, and suburbanites. As election day approached, the Hanni 
forces printed 50,000 copies of a broadside entitled "Common 
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Sense," and in the eleventh hour, aired an poorly produced tele- 
vision ad featuring Hanni and Congressman Traficant. Both ef- 
forts were judged ineffectual by observers. More effective were 
the traditional activities: a massive rally, door-to-door can- 
vassing by perhaps as much as one-third of the machine's slate, 
and extensive mobilization at polling places. When election day 
arrived, the outcome was unclear. Although a media poll showed 
Morley with a 52 to 17 percent advantage over Hanni (Niquette, 
May 1, 1994, pp. Al, A3), most knowledgeable observers believed 
that the machine would win enough urban precincts to keep the 
chair in power. But the reform slate far exceeded expecta- 
tions: A total of 275 reform candidates were elected, including 
25 write-in candidates. Hanni himself was an early casualty, 
losing his own race, which, along with another 74 loses in urban 
precincts gave the reform slate two-thirds of the Central Commit- 
tee seats. Engler was elected to the State Central Committee 
and all the other candidates associated with the Change movement 
won as well: David Kennedy and Anthony Vivo (the former Clerk's 
son) crushed the two Hanni appointees for Coroner and Clerk of 
Courts, respectively. Two others, newcomers Maureen Cronin and 
Ed Reese, won their Common Pleas Court and County Commission 
races. Bob Hagan, as expected, won his race despite racial 
politics played by the machine (R. F. Hagan, personal interview, 
July 20, 1994). Six weeks later, Michael Morley was elected 
party chair without opposition, and a new era had begun. 


THE REFORMED PARTY 


Michael Morley assumed the role of Mahoning County Demo- 
cratic Party Chair with overwhelming public support, and he 
wasted no time in using his new position to implement the 
"change" on which he had campaigned. The "reformed" party has 
been successful in the majority of its endeavors, especially the 
organization of policy. Morley, as promised, has focused on eco- 
nomic development, and thus far has encountered few setbacks. 

He has concentrated less on the organization of candidacies and 
campaigns and, as such, some problems have surfaced for the new 
party in these two areas. Almost all observers nonetheless 

agree that the Mahoning County Democratic Party has been revital- 
ized in unexpected ways. 


The Organization of Policy 


An amateur thespian, Morley appears to relish his new role 
as party chair and civic leader, the latter being a role he has 
defined for himself. One of his first acts was to mobilize the 
disparate and isolated elected Democratic officials by creating 
harmony in a party which had been fractured by Don Hanni's 
style. Morley brought together the Mayor of Youngstown, who had 
supported the Change campaign in the movement's television 
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advertising, and the majority of the Youngstown City Council 
members with the County Commissioners, led by his chief ally 
David Engler. Together, they forged an alliance to champion 
economic development in the city and the county. The one major 
Democratic political figure not under the unity tent was rene- 
gade Congressman James Traficant who had backed Hanni's bid to 
retain control of the party. 

To an extent, Morley is able, like party bosses of old, to 
hold a position superior to that of the public officials. He 
summoned most of the office holders to his agenda of economic de- 
velopment and they responded, in part, because the campaign is- 
sue appealed to voters and helped propel some of them into pow- 
er. Morley perceives his role as being a conciliator and a con- 
sensus builder with the public officials which is curious given 
that the contemporary role of a party chair at every level is 
usually a position secondary to the elected official, and, if 
the party chair is consulted at all by elected officials, it is 
on campaigns. And, even then, the chairperson has been replaced 
by the political consultant. Morley is successful in setting 
the policy agenda as a party leader, something Hanni was unable 
to do effectively. His priority of economic revitalization has 
won the praise of the benefit seekers who supported him during 
the campaign to oust Hanni from the party. 

Economic development issues account for the majority of 
Morley's first- and second-year goals which include, among oth- 
ers: the redevelopment of the central business district, the 
establishment of a cultural and fine arts district, job creation 
in Mahoning and Trumbull counties, and the creation of a Free 
Trade Zone for the Youngstown-Warren Regional Airport.” Early 
1995, the Mahoning County Commissioners appointed Morley and a 
prominent Republican contributor to head the group charged with 
overseeing the development of the Youngstown-Warren Regional 
Airport as a cargo hub, the centerpiece of economic development 
in the region (Niquette, February 20, 1995). The effort has 
widespread political support: the Clinton administration, the 
Republican state administration, and all local governments in 
the region. A nine-county development region was created to 
help with the project and Michael Morley, who is a member of the 
Western Reserve Port Authority, is a key player. 

He also is a major force in leading the development of a 
government center in the Central Business District, an important 
part of the city's downtown redevelopment. None of this would 
be possible without the support of Democratic officeholders, par- 
ticularly Morley's closest ally Commissioner David Engler. Poli- 
tical unity and civility, coupled with a focus on economic de- 
velopment, suits Morley's base of suburbanites, developers, and 
the local press. The positive image of the party enhances the 
stature of the local officeholders allied with Morley as well. 

The new party chair has successfully established his image 
as a civic leader, as a force for private economic development, 
and as a person who puts community interests above partisan con- 
siderations to the point of being perceived as being almost 
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nonpolitical. He is, however, a confidant and advisor to key 
local Democratic officeholders, especially Commissioner David 
Engler. Morley had sought consensus within his own party and 
even with the leadership of the local Republican Party, a unique 
role for a county party chair--one which Michael Morley defined 
for himself. He has relatively few public critics, an accom- 
plishment for any high-profile person. 

Economic development and cooperation among office holders 
as central elements of the Change campaign--and later as linch- 
pins of Morley's party agenda--is politically astute. The is- 
sues are not divisive but rather unifying themes. For Morley, 
organization-building would not capture the imagination of the 
citizens of the one-party dominated Mahoning County after the 
tumultuous Hanni era, but economic development could serve as a 
rallying point for the community. Morley's focus, to be sure, 
is on purposive incentives. 

The unique role Morley has defined for the party chair may 
be necessary to ensure that he remains a central figure in local 
public affairs. He returned the Democratic Party chair to a key 
position in Valley politics as it had once been under Jack 
Sulligan, something Hanni was unable to do because he tried to 
replicate the methods of Sulligan in the media age. The role of 
electronic media and the fact that political money now flows 
directly to candidates has diminished the influence of the party 
organization. Morley moved the party into a new arena and, as a 
result, has become a key civic leader and consensus builder. A 
recent Vindicator editorial credited Morley with "going beyond 
the role of purely partisan leader to something more approaching 
community activist" ("The Change, One Year Later," June 14, 
1995, p. A100). He found his niche in an area where, according 
to Youngstown State University President Leslie Cochran, 
"''ttjhere is a lack of an inner core of leadership'" (Cole, July 
30, 1995, p. A4). The party leader has returned to center stage 
where every actor desires to be. 

Morley is the architect of a new role for party chairs, a 
Significant break with the past. He has minimized the tradi- 
tional role by focusing less on partisan duties and more on com- 
munity problems. He has not yet made much of an effort to amass 
campaign resources and technologies to assist in the election of 
candidates--the usual function ascribed to the party in service 
model in the modern era--but, instead, has chosen to define and 
carry out policy with the office holders. 


Chasing the Pork 


One role assumed by Morley came into conflict with the par- 
tisan element of his role as party chair. Still glowing from 
the blush of victory, Morley said the Clinton administration 
owed the Mahoning Valley much more than it was getting because 
the county generates sizable pluralities for state-wide Demo- 
cratic candidates, including Clinton himself who had won Ohio 
by a narrow margin. The Mahoning County vote accounted for over 
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one-third of Clinton's plurality in Ohio, so it is no wonder 
that area voters wanted something in return for their support. 

The attitude "you owe us" is rooted in three causes: 

First, Youngstown was by-passed for a new Pentagon payroll cen- 
ter even though its proposal had received a top rating in a na- 
tional competition for a 4,000 or 7,000 employee facility. The 
Clinton administration reneged on a campaign promise as a result 
of political pressure from other regions in the country which 
were sure to lose jobs from the impending base consolidations. 
This snubbing infuriated Mahoning Valley residents as it was 
viewed a betrayal of trust, particularly since Clinton pledged 
that he would deliver the project once elected. Clinton visited 
the area only once during the campaign and has yet to return. 
Second, the Mahoning Valley maintains its New Deal culture, and 
thus expects government to deliver pork which has been quite 
lean during the Clinton administration. Third, the local econ- 
omy has had a difficult time rebounding from the closing of the 
steel mills the mid-1970s, and area residents believe Washing- 
ton, especially Democratic administrations, owe them a hand up, 
not a hand out per se. Once Morley became the new chair, he 
spearheaded the effort to convince the Clinton administration 
that it had an obligation to the Valley. 

September 1994, Morley and Engler made a personal appeal to 
President Clinton at a private fundraiser for Joel Hyatt's U.S. 
Senate campaign. They cautioned the President: If his adminis- 
tration failed to "deliver federal jobs or grants to the region 
before the election" (Niquette, August 1, 1994, p. Al), then 
they could not ensure that Mahoning County voters would support 
Hyatt. Warnings like this should not be taken lightly given the 
importance of the county to the electoral fortunes of Democratic 
candidates, but this is a curious position for a new county par- 
ty leader to take in his initial meeting with his party's Presi- 
dent. One week later, Morley led a contingent of Mahoning Coun- 
ty and Trumbull County political and business leaders to Washing- 
ton for a follow-up meeting with Joe Velasquez, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Deputy Director of Political Affairs, and 
delivered essentially the same message, including a wish list 
which asked for the federal government to designate Youngstown 
as an empowerment zone. Morley said he wanted to leave little 
doubt that Mahoning County could not be ignored (Niquette, 
August 5, 1994). 

Morley and Engler continued their public criticism of the 
Clinton administration after the 1994 general election because 
Youngstown's application for empowerment zone funds was rejected 
by the Clinton Administration. Major urban centers in Ohio such 
as Cleveland, Columbus and Akron, had received federal monies 
which infuriated Morley and Engler who wrote to Harold Ickes, 
White House Deputy Chief of Staff, to express their displeasure 
with the administration. Morley defended his action by saying, 
"'The White House made very specific representations to us and 
reneged on their promises'" (Niquette, December 28, 1994, p. 
B2). Area Democratic State Representative Robert Hagan and 
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Public Policy Director for the United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union Leo Jennings admonished the local Democratic of- 
ficials for their criticism of Clinton, arguing that they were 
helping to elect a Republican president (Niquette, December 28, 
1994). Hagan is a friend and ally, and played an important role 
in ousting Hanni. 

Stung by the reaction of partisan Democrats to his threat- 
ening tone, Morley quickly changed his message to the Clinton 
administration. When it was announced that a $72.4 million DFAS 
center was budgeted for Columbus, Morley wrote to Harold Ickes, 
White House Deputy Chief of Staff, and asked for advice on how 
to rally the party faithful for a president who appears to have 
forgotten them. He wrote, "I very much look forward to hearing 
from your office with a suggested direction you think I should 
take" (Niquette, February 24, 1994, p. Al13). 

Partly in response to pressure applied by Morley and partly 
in anticipation of the 1996 presidential election, the Senior 
Policy Advisor to the President, George Stephanopoulos, an- 
nounced that approximately $16 million will be included in the 
"next two [Clinton] budgets for expansion projects at [the] 
Youngstown Air Reserve Station" (Niquette, June 29, 1995, p. 
Al). He acknowledged the area has suffered economically and 
said "'We're committed to pursuing an economic strategy to help 
return jobs to that region'" (Niquette, June 29, 1995, p. Al). 

Morley's role as an economic development leader positioned 
him as lead plaintiff for the Valley in dealing with Washington, 
a role which is at odds with the expected role of party leader 
who is considered to be a spokesperson and defender of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The tension between the new role of party chair, 
as defined by Morley, and the expected and traditional role of 
defender of the party's office holders and programs has led to 
role conflict for the new chairperson. As Morley matures and 
becomes more politically savvy, it is expected that he will pay 
more attention to the traditional role of party chair and become 
a defender of the Clinton administration, especially as the pres- 
idential election draws closer. Still, there is little indica- 
tion that he plans to down play his role in economic develop- 
ment. 

Political leaders and newspaper editors in Marietta, 
Toledo, and Youngstown joined forces to create an alliance of 
smaller cities which could effectively lobby Columbus for state 
projects. Cities in "The Other Ohio" consortium maintain that 
the Three Cs--Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus--receive a 
disproportionate share of the state largesse, and that Other 
Ohio cities are ignored. Morley and Engler helped to organize 
the third in a series of workshops, which also became a showcase 
for their style of politics. The Youngstown conference no doubt 
provided a valuable platform for Commissioner David Engler's po- 
tential state-wide candidacy. 

Morley's efforts are paying off in other ways as well. He 
pushed hard to convince Senators Howard Metzenbaum and John 
Glenn to recommend Common Pleas Court Judge Peter Economus for 
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one of three federal court vacancies in Ohio. His appointment 
was announced prior to the 1994 general election in hopes of 
boosting Joel Hyatt's sagging fortunes in Mahoning County. It 
was a clear victory for Morley and the Valley as it was the 
first federal judicial appointment since the 1950s. It was a 
valued prize in a dismal year for Ohio Democrats. 

Those in power clearly realize the value of controlling the 
party. The benefits are almost incalculable: It provides them 
with a forum to develop issues that are preferred by benefit 
seekers who helped them capture the organization. It enhances 
their political stature as evidenced by Morley and Engler's ac- 
cess to the White House and other national and state Democratic 
leaders. It has created opportunities for office holders such 
as David Engler to increase their visibility and, thus, name 
recognition throughout the state. It opened the door for Peter 
Economus to become a federal judge. And it has helped make 
Michael Morley, Mahoning County Democratic Party Chair, a widely 
respected community leader. 


The Organization of Candidacies 
According to Aldrich (1995): 
The contemporary major party is, structurally, defined 


most of all by the office seeker and the new breed of 
benefit seeker. Its central problem, then, is how to 


channel those ambitions, seeking thereby to provide 
orderly access to office and its use by politicians 
and by benefit seekers associated with the party. 
(p. 294). 


It may also be argued that is every bit as critical for local 
political parties to do the same thing, especially in one-party 
counties where winning the general election is a foregone con- 
clusion once the candidate is victorious in the primary. 

The local Democratic party, under Morley, seems uncertain 
how it is to handle the most important part of party work viz., 
the recruitment and nomination of candidates. Morley limited 
the party's impact in the primary by carrying out his campaign 
promise of no candidate endorsements. The pledge is included in 
the new party by-laws which were ratified October 1994. If 
taken to its extreme, the policy is sure to weaken the party. 

Most students of political parties, Schattschneider (1942) 
among them, agree that controlling nominations is central to the 
influence of party organizations: “Unless the party makes au- 
thoritative and effective nominations, it cannot stay in busi- 
ness. .. . [H]e who can make nominations is the owner of the 
party" (p. 64). Hanni and his predecessors in the Mahoning 
County Democratic Party recognized this, and they tried with 
some success--Hanni had limited success--to control the nomi- 
nation of candidates in the primaries. It is unclear how this 
issue will be managed by Morley. There is much speculation 


whether Morley & Crew will circumvent their pledge or whether 
they will yield this important activity to the electorate and 
thereby effectively neuter the party. Weakening the party 
structure is the overarching goal of some of the traditional 
reform-style forces that supported Morley's bid to overthrow 
Hanni. 

The first primary test for the new party came unexpectedly 
in the City of Youngstown Council election, and it had Don 
Hanni's mark on it. Youngstown is an unreformed city with seven 
wards and partisan elections. The Republicans seldom field a 
candidate slate, and, when they do, the candidates rarely win. 
The Democratic primary usually determines who will hold the 
office. 

In 1993, there was a successful charter amendment to move 
council terms from two to four years; however, the ballot lan- 
guage failed to specify when the change would take effect. Al- 
though the council candidates had filed for two-year terms in 
the Spring 1993 primary, the newly elected council members lob- 
bied to have the extended terms commence with their victories so 
they would not have to run for reelection until 1997. It was as- 
sumed in early 1995, that the sitting council members were safe 
because the City Law Department had ruled in their favor. Don 
Hanni, who continued to chair the Mahoning County Board of 
Elections, heard an appeal from a citizen who wanted to run for 
a council position in 1995. He sought an opinion from the 
County Prosecutor James Philomena who was not yet an ally of the 
Change Gang. Based on Philomena's interpretation which stated 
that the charter reform did not take effect until the 1997 elec- 
tion, the Mahoning County Board of Elections ruled that city 
elections for all seven council members would be held in 1995. 
The City of Youngstown appealed the decision in the Ohio Supreme 
Court. Then, on March 30, 1995, the Ohio Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously in favor of the County Prosecutor's opinion which 
meant that a Democratic primary would be held in the Spring 
(Niquette & Denny, March 31, 1995). The council members already 
had filed nominating petitions for their offices in the event 
the court challenge failed. Hanni appeared to relish the anx- 
iety he was creating for a few of the members of council who had 
opposed him. 

Hanni had Morley on a battlefield that Hanni knows best. 
Hanni's base of support in the county central committee elec- 
tions was strongest in the City of Youngstown. If traditional 
party resources have any value in contemporary politics, it is 
in primaries for ward councilpeople in old industrial cities 
like Youngstown. Low voter turnout, defined ethnic and racial 
differences, campaigning without the use of electronic media, 
paid street workers to get out the vote, absentee voting, yard 
signs, and door-to-door canvassing are the techniques of ward 
elections, and these are methods that Don Hanni knows how to use 
most effectively. 

The former party boss pointed his saber at Third Ward 
Councilman Joseph Naples, an ally of Change who had enjoyed 
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Hanni's support in past elections. Naples is the namesake and 
nephew of Youngstown's most infamous racketeer who was gunned 
down in a mob hit, and he had worked hard to overcome the lia- 
bility of his family ties. He was one of the first office hold- 
ers to challenge Hanni on behalf of the Change movement and 
helped to recruit county central committee candidates for Morley 
in the city. Naples risked a great deal because he has an in- 
terest in running for mayor in 1997. He represents a racially 
mixed ward, and Hanni pulled out all stops to even the score. 

Naples, in reaction to the candidate filings for Third 
Ward, said: "'I truly believe my opponents [in the May 2 pri- 
mary] were put in by these guys [Hanni forces]. Their finger- 
prints are on it'" (Denny, May 31, 1995, p. A3). He explained: 
""tyou have the female with the Italian surname, the white Irish 
male and two blacks. That's their pattern'" (Denny, May 31, 
1995, p. A3). Insiders assume that Hanni forces were behind Ray 
Issac, an African-American candidate who was a former Youngstown 
State University star. Naples claimed he saw Mark Hanni, son of 
the former chair and Deputy Director of the Board of Elections, 
in the Third Ward when he was supposed to be working. The for- 
mer chairman denied any involvement, and his son was unavailable 
for comment. Meanwhile, Morley, who was saddled with the par- 
ty's nonendorsement policy, chose not to remain silent: "'Joe 
Naples was a strong supporter of the Democrats for Change move- 
ment, and I believe he's an excellent councilman. I do suspect 
that Don Hanni will try to defeat Mr. Naples in this election'" 
(Denny, May 31, 1995, p. A3). In a vote divided along racial 
lines, Naples won reelection with 56 percent of the vote. The 
two "cutters" accounted for less than 5 percent of the vote, 
with Ray Isaac receiving the balance. Morley did not stop with 
his show of support for Naples but rather decided to stake out a 
race in the Fourth Ward, once again giving the Change supporter 
a boost. 

Incumbent Councilwoman Anna Marie Nameth, Hanni's strongest 
ally on City Council, was challenged by former Councilman Ronald 
Sefcik and three other candidates. Morley said of this contest: 
"'In the [Fourth] Ward, Ron Sefcik was a strong supporter of 
Democrats for Change, and I don't believe Mr. Hanni would like 
to see him returned to city council'" (Denny, May 31, 1995, p. 
A3). Sefcik, with Morley's blessing, defeated the incumbent by 
less than 400 votes. Although Councilwoman Nameth had not sev- 
ered her ties with Hanni, she objected strenuously to the at- 
tempts to link her to the former party chair, saying, "'With all 
the change going on, that wasn't helpful'" (Denny, May 3, 1995, 
p. B3). Morley seemed to find one way around the party's non- 
endorsement policy by indicating which candidates supported 
Change and putting words in Hanni's mouth. His involvement was 
a factor in both the Third and Fourth Ward outcomes but he faced 
a dilemma in the Fifth Ward. 

The nonendorsement pledge was a problem in the Fifth Ward 
election, and illustrates what can happen when parties distance 
themselves from the nomination process. Mahoning County 


Democratic Party Vice Chairman Sylvester Patton, the highest 
ranking African-American in the party, and Michael Rapovy, an 
Assistant District Leader, ran in a five-candidate field. The 
two Change supporters split 59 percent of the vote almost evenly 
which gave the incumbent, Jerome McNally, the nod with slightly 
less than 34 percent of the vote. Neither the party nor its 
leaders provided voters with a cue, and the two candidates who 
legitimately claimed the Mantle of Change lost their election 
bids. Candidate Rapovy publicly criticized Jerome McNally for 
using the slogan "Vote for McNally a Democrat for Change" in a 
mailing and on his campaign literature (Niquette, April 26, 
1995c). The pirating of the logo prompted Morley to consider 
copyrighting "Mahoning Democrats for Change" and its derivations 
in order to maintain control over its usage. 

The Fifth Ward outcome was the first cost of not endorsing 
candidates. Two Change supporters sought the nomination and 
split the vote thereby handing the incumbent the election. The 
incumbent who had no relationship with the Change movement at- 
tempted to capitalize on its popularity by using the Change slo- 
gan in his campaign. All of this led to voter confusion and a 
setback for the Party of Change. Without Hanni as a target, the 
party seemed uncertain how to wage a battle on city turf and the 
voters received mixed signals. 

Reluctance to endorse candidates led to additional problems 
for Change. In the nomination for Youngstown Municipal Judge, a 
self-proclaimed Change supporter, City Assistant Prosecutor Mark 
Corroto, challenged incumbent Judge Louis "Luke" Levy. In an at- 
tempt to cash in on Change's popularity, a Corroto radio ad in- 
formed voters that "Unlike his opponent, Mark Corroto supported 
the Change movement" (WBBG-AM, March 28, 1995). Corroto hired 
Prodigal Media, the consulting firm that had directed the Change 
campaign. His campaign duplicated many of the same themes that 
Judge Maureen Cronin, a Change candidate, used successfully in 
her 1994 race for Common Pleas Court. On the surface, it ap- 
pears that the party was drawn into the Corroto campaign which 
meant that his success or failure would be shared with Morley & 
Crew. Corroto was defeated soundly, 55 percent to 45 percent. 

Attorney Corroto maintained that Hanni's "'lieutenants' and 
‘machine'" (Niquette, May 3, 1995, p. A3) worked to defeat hin. 
According to Corotto, the refusal of the Democratic Party to en- 
dorse him was a severe handicap: "'A lot of people thought the 
old machine was gone. This campaign proves the old ways didn't 
go away because we got a new chairman'" (Niquette, May 3, 1995, 
p. A3). Morley said he would not reconsider his position on en- 
dorsements and pointed to Judge Levy's incumbency as the reason 
for his victory. Since Morley never distanced himself or the 
party from Corroto's claim that his judicial campaign repre- 
sented the Party of Change, the Corroto defeat also was con- 
sidered to be a loss for Morley and the party organization. 

The Change logo appears to be a draw in the Youngstown's 
white wards and precincts but has little effect in the African- 
American ones as shown in Table 3. The pattern of the results 
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in the Levy-Corroto election mirror the county central committee 
results in the May 1994 primary. Corroto carried the white 
wards in the city by slim margins and Levy carried the African- 
American wards and precincts by large margins. African-American 
voters seem to be suspicious of the new party leaders from the 
suburbs which presents somewhat of a problem for a party that 
perceives itself as "inclusive." 

As interesting, the absentee vote was much stronger for 
Judge Levy than his election day results. The Levy campaign 
sent mail to everyone on the absentee voter list, which Corroto 
failed to do. And the absentee vote in Youngstown, similar to 
other urban cities, is an important factor in election outcomes, 
often providing the margin of victory for candidates. It is 
even more important in one-party areas where primary winners usu- 
ally prevail in November. Besides being out-organized, Corotto 
also was outspent. 

The Morley-led party does not endorse candidates the same 
way that the old party did in the proverbial smoke-filled room 
of committee members who cast their votes after receiving their 
cues from the leadership. The Morley party's preferred candi- 
dates campaign on the themes of Change, demonstrate their past 
support for Change, and hire Change's media consultant. Morley 
made it clear that he will not recruit candidates, and the party 
committee will not endorse. 

There is no evidence that Morley sought out the candidates 
that claimed the Mantle of Change. They are self-recruited, and 
they adopted Morley's themes as central to their campaigns. It 
is possible that other Change candidates will work at cross pur- 
poses and divide the vote if the party does not take steps to 
point to one candidate who embodies their spirit. The first 
Democratic Party primary under the new leadership resulted in 
mixed and uncertain results in the one-party urban center, the 
mother lode of the Democratic primary vote. If the new party 
leadership is unwilling or unable to organize, shape, and mobi- 
lize the city vote then, in all likelihood, it will diminish 
their influence locally as well as on the state and national 
levels. 

Chairperson Michael Morley appears to have accepted the as- 
sumptions of the early twentieth century reformers who pushed 
for the open primary: Voters will vote for the best person. 
Morley's role in the nomination contest is to set standards for 
the public behavior, style, and tone of the candidates which is 
a unique role for a party chair. The party organization will 
not attempt to serve as the selectorate as it had in the past. 

Morley is making an effort to demonstrate the party organi- 
zation's neutrality in the city primary. A letter which offered 
party resources such as the use of headquarters, voter lists, 
and rosters of precinct committeepeople was mailed to each candi- 
date. The real test, after the dust has settled, will be 
whether the members of city council will yield to Morley as the 
spokesperson and consensus builder of the county's agenda or 
whether some will attempt to diminish his role by ignoring 


Morley or challenging hin. 

The local party organization is an important resource that 
can influence the nomination of candidates. The Change Demo- 
crats, as a result of their reformist instincts, are reluctant 
to exert their will in primaries by supporting preferred office 
seekers. Hanni is perceived to have abused this important func- 
tion and, as a consequence, Morley is uncomfortable with having 
the organization endorse candidates; moreover, many of the good 
government benefit seekers who supported him believe that vot- 
ers, not the party, have the right to decide who will represent 
then. 
There is some indication that the 1996 county elections 
will present the party with the same problems it encountered in 
the city council and judicial races. The two county commission- 
ers who led the Change movement, Engler and Lordi, may face op- 
position. Although they can claim the popular Mantle of Change, 
it appears they will not have the direct support of the party 
organization. Engler and Lordi have many of the same resources 
as the party--financial resources, close ties to Change's media 
consultant, and volunteers--but Morley will have to be silent. 
There also are a number of important county judicial races as 
well as the county engineer's race. The question is whether 
Morley will sort out the candidates before the filing or indi- 
cate some preference for the candidates once the primary is 
underway. 

The endorsement problem is one issue the new party leader- 


ship has yet to resolve. How they manage this issue will deter- 
mine the value of the organization to office holders and office 
seekers and affect the leadership's influence in state and na- 
tional politics. If the state Democratic party and other Demo- 
cratic county organizations in Ohio attempt to exert their will 
on the 1998 state slate, the Mahoning County Democratic Party 
will not be a major player if it refuses to endorse candidates. 


The Organization of Campaigns 


Mahoning County election returns are important to state- 
wide Democratic hopefuls because the county normally generates 
large pluralities for them. There are very few elections in 
which Democrats do not fair better in the Valley than they do 
state-wide and, as such, most candidates realize their electoral 
fortunes are inextricably linked to the area. It is, therefore, 
curious that Morley has neither attempted to create a potent 
political organization nor demonstrated a strong interest in 
amassing campaign resources and technologies to assist in the 
election of candidates. This is evidenced by his actions in 
past general election. The 1994 races included: the U.S. 
Senate seat vacated by Democrat Howard Metzenbaum, the state ad- 
ministrative offices, the state assembly, and a few county row 
and judicial offices. 

In 1994, there were only two local races in which the out- 
come was in doubt. One contest pitted two popular candidates 
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against one another: State Representative Ron Gerberry, who had 
remained neutral during the Hanni-Morley battle, and former 
Youngstown Mayor Jack Hunter, who was heavily funded by the Ohio 
Republican House Campaign Committee. The other hotly contested 
race was for County Common Pleas Court: City Prosecutor Maureen 
Cronin, who had allied herself with the Change movement in the 
primary, challenged Judge Bernard Wilkes, who had been appointed 
by Republican Governor George Voinovich to serve out the term of 
Judge William Houser--David Engler's father-in-law who had died 
earlier that year. 

In sharp contrast to the old party's slate campaigns and 
voter mobilization street work, Morley appeared in Gerberry and 
Cronin's ads. The candidates used Prodigal Media, the same me- 
dia firm that was responsible for Change's advertising in the 
Spring party war. Morley assumed the role of a popular offi- 
cial, attempting to transfer his popularity to the candidates. 
He did not, however, orchestrate, coordinate, finance, direct, 
or control any of the campaigns. In fact, there were very few 
slate advertisements, a mainstay of the old machine's campaign 
effort. The most widely circulated slate card was printed by 
the state party. 

The contemporary political party has a secondary role to 
the candidate-centered, consultant-directed, media-delivered 
campaign. The party's assigned task is to get out the vote, 
something the Hanni organization did very well. He used street 
money to pay workers to get-out-the-vote, especially in the in- 
ner city where the party cue was the strongest. And, he en- 
listed an army of volunteers to provide rides for people who did 
not have transportation to the polls. For the first time in the 
history of the local party, Morley did not pay party workers. 

He also chose not to adopt the less labor intensive and more 
technologically-oriented activities such as direct mail for the 
slate, an absentee ballot program for the candidates, organized 
phone banks, or targeted door-to-door campaigns. Remember, 
Morley and the Democrats for Change demonstrated their political 
skillfulness by using these identical campaign techniques just a 
few months earlier. Change leaders had encouraged the county 
central committee candidates to do all these things in their 
quest to unseat Hanni. The Morley-led Democratic party did 
sponsor a few social events during the general election campaign 
but it never came close to matching the large rallies Hanni and 
labor held jointly. 

In Morley's final pre-election communication to the 
Mahoning County Democratic Central Committee, members were in- 
vited to a Saturday morning meeting to be held at a suburban 
shopping plaza at which time campaign literature would be sup- 
plied "for anyone who would like literature to distribute in 
their neighborhoods prior to election day" (Morley, November 2, 
1994). There were no further election day directions except for 
explaining the procedure used to issue challenger papers, which 
is a reformer's concern because the papers provide committee- 
people the opportunity to challenge suspicious voters. 
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Morley's directions are in sharp contrast to Hanni's (n.d.) 
"Mahoning County Central Committee Instructions" which, among 
other points, addressed the $40 party payment to get-out-the- 
vote. The Hanni committee members were instructed to obtain at 
least ten absentee votes per precinct; given advice on how to 
use voter lists; supplied 3" x 5" cards so the could monitor who 
voted; and, given directions to mobilize those who had not voted 
(Hanni, n.d.). Because Hanni urged those activities, is not evi- 
dence that the committee members actually performed their duties 
effectively. In previous elections, the local Democratic Party 
paid central committee members bonuses if the vote totals in 
their precincts exceeded a certain threshold so as to encourage 
good turnouts. 

Although the Morley-led party's first election was a break 
with the past, it paid considerable attention to Joel Hyatt's 
bid to win his father-in-law's U.S. Senate seat. Still, the oth- 
er state-wide campaigns appeared to be lost causes or were con- 
sidered to be someone else's responsibility. The Mahoning 
County Democratic Party's financial report indicates the party 
raised $20,723 and spent $17,519, which is a paltry sum compared 
to the lavish spending by Change in the Spring battle for con- 
trol of the party. The party spent $174 on refreshments for 
"poll workers" which was a far cry from the Hanni election day 
remunerations. Cash payments, however, were made to a few in- 
dividuals for “office and field work." The largest single ex- 
penditure was for printing election day handouts (cf. "Mahoning 
County Democratic Party/Campaign Committee Political Party 
Finance Report," October 27, 1994 & December 16, 1994). 

No direct financial assistance was given to the candidates 
but the party mantel became valuable to entrepreneurial office 
holders who were able to use the infrastructure to generate mon- 
ey for their own campaigns. For example, Commissioner David 
Engler, who is not up for reelection until 1996, recently had 
one of the most successful fundraisers for a county-wide candi- 
date in the Mahoning Valley. The last standing Democrat in 
Ohio, Senator John Glenn, and many regional politicians helped 
Engler raise, according to unofficial reports, approximately 
$150,000. Michael Morley, Engler's partner in Change and Chair 
of the Mahoning County Democratic Party, served as the master of 
ceremonies for the event. 

There is no indication the party itself will reverse its 
course and raise and spend money for candidates. Morley (July 
28, 1995), in a letter advertising the party's annual fund- 
raiser, writes: "Your financial support is critical to our ef- 
forts in re-building our community." The new party leadership 
believes it is the responsibility of individual candidates to 
persuade and mobilize voters, a task made more manageable by 
electronic media campaigns. The party chair is willing to ap- 
pear in a candidate's commercial if he or she is held in favor 
and is just as willing to give a candidate a positive spin if 
asked by the local media about his or her ability or chance to 
win. Modern candidate-centered, paid media politics has arrived 
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in Mahoning County. 

Internal party communication appears weaker than it had 
been under Don Hanni. While Hanni had regular meetings with 
ward and district leaders throughout the year, Morley does not 
invest a great deal of time cultivating the county central com- 
mittee members, the constituency that put him in office. He 
has, however, created a somewhat peculiar set of policy commit- 
tees comprised of precinct committeepeople who are charged with 
brainstorming various problems in issue-areas such as downtown 
economic development and crime prevention. The committees may 
be a way to implement one of his second-year goals viz., to 
encourage precinct committeepeople to take an active role in the 
community.’ He may come to regret not paying more personal at- 
tention to the committeepeople because internal party support is 
necessary if he is to continue in his new role as party chair. 

Hanni never forgot who put him in office. His defeat was 
not brought on by an internal palace revolt rather, it was a re- 
sult of a hostile takeover. Morley will not be able to avoid 
this element of party work for very long if he desires to run 
for a second term. As Beck and Sorauf (1992) explain: "To sus- 
tain their involvement in party work, they [party activists] 
tend to depend more on incentives of social contact, identifica- 
tion with the party itself, and other personal rewards and satis- 
factions" (p. 125). Morley focuses on purposive incentives, the 
messages of economic development and party democracy. 

Even though the Ohio Democratic ticket was crushed in the 
last election, the local results were viewed as a successful for 
Morley. In a post-election interview, Morley said it "'was the 
election of new, energetic, good people who pledged to work to- 
gether'" (Korda, November 20, 1994, p. 1). He pressed his 
point: "'My impression is that the message has been delivered 
to those elected officials and they understand that their pledge 
to work together toward a new era in our valley must be followed 
through'" (Korda, November 20, 1994, p. 1). Working together 
could be interpreted as working with Morley. 

The local party as a provider of campaign services to candi- 
dates is rather weak, and the function does not seem to be of 
much interest to the party leadership or to the office holders 
and the office seekers. There was some grumbling about the weak 
party effort by a few local candidates and a few local support- 
ers of state-wide candidates, but amassing financial and techno- 
logical resources and building a strong grassroots organization 
is not Morley's priority. The lack of strong Republican chal- 
lengers and the one-party bias of the county's voters appear to 
make that unnecessary. The party's success will be judged by 
its policy accomplishments in economic development. 


CONCLUSIONS: LOCAL POLITICAL PARTIES AS INSTRUMENTS OF POWER 


What, then, are we to make of the Mahoning County Demo- 
crats? In a very real sense, this case covers a century of 
party conflict, from the "age of the machine" through the 


Progressive era to present candidate-centered politics, and, 
perhaps even into the future of service-oriented, programmatic 
parties. It is worth recapitulating these steps, and looking for 
what they have in common because it educates us about the nature 
of local parties. Despite their manifest differences, the old 
bosses, Sulligan and Hanni, and their new party leaders, Morley 
and Engler, share an interest in amassing and wielding power. 
Each in his own way, for good or ill, found a way to solve press- 
ing collective problems for key partisan actors. The sources and 
uses of power necessitated that the instruments change as well. 

The Youngstown machine, in its heyday and dotage, was built 
around the organization of campaigns among working-class and eth- 
nic communities lacking in resources and attachments to.the broad- 
er political order. Campaigning was labor intensive and required 
the cooperation of many individuals. The traditional grassroots 
party organization solved this problem, and gave party leaders 
great leverage over the organization of candidacies and policy, 
and thus the aspirations of office seekers and benefit seekers 
could be disciplined to be consistent with maintaining the or- 
ganization. Hierarchy, material incentives, and even language of 
control were thus the hallmarks of an instrument that gathered 
power from a fragmented electorate and wielded it on behalf of 
disaggregated benefits for at least the major fragments of 
voters. 

Political scientists and other observers may well have ro- 
manticized the capacity of the machine to "control" government 
for good ends. Don Hanni certainly did, but unlike his academic 
co-religionists, he never forgot the instrumental character of 
the party organization. His long fight to preserve the machine 
in the face of changing circumstances illustrates both his skill 
and limitations. In the final analysis, Hanni could not and 
would not adapt fully to the new sources and uses of power con- 
fronting the local party. As the electorate became less frag- 
mented, more affluent, and readily accessible, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to control the organization of campaigns, 
thus liberating office seekers and benefit seekers from the ma- 
chine's discipline. At the same time, new benefit seekers with 
an interest in programmatic politics were ready to exploit the 
opening. 

The Progressive reformers and their media allies were, of 
course, chief among the new benefit seekers in the Mahoning 
Valley. Their problems with the machine were real enough, es- 
pecially in the latter days of the Hanni era, but this fact 
should not obscure their own interests in amassing and wielding 
power. Just as the machine has often been romanticized, reform- 
ers are regularly idealized: The major difference between tradi- 
tional and reformed parties lies not in their virtue but in 
sources of power they tap and the uses to which they are put. 
Votes are sought on the basis of ideologies of various sorts, and 
these ideologies demand programmatic policy responses; the task 
of organizing campaigns is assigned to office seekers and benefit 
seekers directly, and party leaders are relegated to be 


coordinators of these activities--the one role other partisan 
actors cannot perform themselves. 

It is ironic that many of the relationships in this new or- 
der are probably more hierarchical than the machine's (office 
seekers control campaigns by hiring consultants) and every bit as 
materialistic (campaign resources are purchased by candidates). 
To judge from the contemporary clamor about campaign finance, 
raising money from benefit seekers in direct contributions is 
only a marginal improvement over the days when patronage flour- 
ished. As numerous critics have observed, ideological politics 
may be as exclusive as pragmatic politics and far less demo- 
cratic. Even old fashioned grassroots activities is hardly dead 
as groups diverse as Democrats for Change (in its campaign to 
take control of the party), Citizen Action, and the Christian 
Coalition have demonstrated. 

It is telling, however, that the Mahoning County reformers 
were unable to replace Hanni by themselves. The best they could 
do was harass, bypass, and ignore him. This situation reflects, 
in part, their essentially negative view of party. In fact, the 
most common path they could have taken was further party "de- 
cline." Perhaps, eventually such decline would have resulted in 
service-based "renewal," but only if ample resources had become 
available, which has happened in a few localities. It was only 
when entrepreneurial office holders got involved that a revolt 
against Hanni succeeded, in large measure because they saw a 
positive role for the party. These entrepreneurs used Hanni's 
lack of virtue and increasing ineffectiveness as an issue around 
which to rally the resources to take over and revitalize the 
local party. Just as with the machine, but unlike the Progres- 
sive reformers, these leaders had strong incentives to use the 
party to solve collective problems. 

The involvement of office seekers in party politics is, of 
course, a staple of contemporary politics. The best known ex- 
amples are the national nominating conventions, where rival of- 
fice seekers help elect the party's formal members. This kind of 
pattern also occurs when presidents and governors select party 
chairs and promote their associates on party committees. And, 
the most vital contemporary party organizations, legislative cau- 
cuses and campaign committees, are dominated largely by office 
holders. Indeed, the last great boss, Richard Daley, was mayor 
of Chicago as well as party chair. One of the most intriguing as- 
pects of the Youngstown case is that the office seekers did not 
simply raid the party to support their narrow self-interests, but 
built up the party to serve their broader, long-term interests. 

The extraordinary campaign to replace Hanni reveals several 
things: First, in contemporary politics, extensive and sophis- 
ticated campaigns can be organized without a traditional party 
organization. Indeed, given enough provocation, something very 
much like a traditional party organization can be assembled in a 
short period of time and used with great effect. Whether it can 
be maintained over a long period remains to be seen, but the or- 
ganization of campaigns is no longer a difficult problem. 
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Second, the party was judged to be valuable on its own right, so 
valuable, in fact, that the office seekers were willing to invest 
heavily in its capture. And third, local parties are valuable be- 
cause they can provide a much wider range of services to politi- 
cians, services that can be found nowhere else. 

The case of the Mahoning County Democrats starkly reveals 
the instrumental character of local parties, in their myriad of 
manifestations, and also reveals the possibility for revitalized 
local parties based on the sources and uses of power that charac- 
terize the contemporary period. If this is so, one remaining 
question must be answered, How likely is this type of situation 
to occur in other locales? 

Aldrich (1995) argues that politicians "go partisan" when 
four conditions are met: (1) there must be collective problems 
partisan actors need solved, (2) these collective problems must 
be enduring in nature, (3) current arrangements must be inade- 
quate to solve these problems, and (4) there must be sufficient 
opposition to provide incentives to seek an institutional solu- 
tion to the problems (pp. 284-285). All four conditions were met 
in Mahoning County. First, economic decline created new politi- 
cal problems but no clear means to resolve them, particularly a 
lack of leadership to coordinate policy, both outside and within 
the party. Second, a new generation of office seekers and bene- 
fit seekers saw their values and interests tied directly to re- 
solving these problems on a continuing basis. Third, the old 
machine politics could not and would not adapt to servicing these 
new demands. Fourth, the Democratic Party was still strong 
enough, and Boss Hanni skillful enough, to provide some effective 
opposition to change. When similar conditions are met, we may 
reasonably expect an analogous revitalization of the party; when 
such conditions are not present, say because other institutions 
solve collective problems, because there is no enduring set of in- 
terests, or no persistent opposition, then such a change is un- 
likely to occur. 
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NOTES 


1. The authors wish to thank the many individuals who shared 
their views and insights concerning the recent political events 
in Mahoning County. We owe a debt of gratitude to all of then. 
A list of the individuals who gave so graciously of their time 
may be found in the Appendix. 


2. In the summer of 1994, all of the precinct candidates in 
Mahoning County were surveyed by mail. After two waves, the 
return rate was 52 percent excluding undeliverable mail, gen- 
erating 422 usable survey. 


3. The figures on motivation in Table 1 were calculated as 
follows. A standard battery of incentives were factor analyzed, 
yielding three factors scores with eigenvalues greater than one, 
representing material/solidary, purposive dimension, and profes- 
sional dimensions. Factor scores were produced, dichotomized at 
the mean, crosstabulated and combined to produce four cate- 
gories. 


4. The figure on demography in Table 1 were calculated in a 
fashion analogous to the motivation data. Only here, the raw 
ingredients were income, education, occupation, religion and 
ethnicity. Factor analysis produced socio-economic and ethno- 


religious dimensions with eigenvalues greater than one. 


5. A portion of this quotation appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ott, April 25, 1994, p. 8A). Thomas Ott correctly 
identified the author of the version repeated by State Repre- 
sentative Bob Hagan. 


6. Morley developed a set of written goals for the first and 
second years of his tenure as party chair. The first-year goals 
were set forth at a District Leaders' Meeting on August 30, 1994 
and included, among other priorities: economic development, the 
federal judicial appointment, the common pleas court seat, tri- 
county cooperation, the development of a regional association of 
county chairs, and networking with the White House ("Goals: 
June, 1994-May, 1995, n.d.). Ten of thirteen second-year goals 
deal with economic development. Electing "quality Democratic 
candidates in 1996" ("Goals: June, 1995-1996," n.d.) appears 
far down the list (Goal 9). 


7. Goal 8: “Aggressively expand the role of the Precinct 
Committee Persons in the Mahoning County Democratic party. En- 
courage increased civic and political participation, particu- 
larly as it relates to community service activities in non- 
election periods" ("Goals: June, 1995-1996," n.d.) 
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APPENDIX 


Interviews 


George D. Beelen, Professor 
Department of History 
Youngstown State University 


James B. Callen, President 
Citizens' League of Greater Youngstown 


Carl A. Cooper, Chair 
Columbiana, Mahoning, and Trumbull Counties 
UAW Community Action Program Council 


Citizens' League of Greater Youngstown 
Board of Directors (selected members) 
Vivian Abram 
James B. Callen 
Robert D. Fitzer 
Arnold Lees 
Ray Nakley, Jr. 
Lowell Satre 
Virginia C. Whittington 


Bertram De Souza, Editorial Writer 
The Vindicator 


Peter C. Economus, Judge 
U.S. District Court, Northern District Court of Ohio 
Common Pleas Court (at time of interview) 


David L. Engler, President 
Mahoning County Board of Commissioners 
State Central Committeeman 


Robert D. Fitzer, Vice President 
Citizens' League of Greater Youngstown 


John Foster, Director of Housing 
Shenango Urban League 


Ronald V. Gerberry, State Representative 
67th Ohio House District 


Holland E. Greene, Attorney at Law 


Robert F. Hagan, State Representative 
64th Ohio House District 
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APPENDIX 


Interviews 
(continued) 


Don L. Hanni, Jr., Former Chair 
Mahoning County Democratic Party (1978-1994) 


Don L. Hanni III, Highway Maintenance Supervisor 
Ohio Department of Transportation 
(Don L. Hanni, Jr.'s son) 


Mark A. Hanni, Deputy Director 
Mahoning County Board of Elections 
(Don L. Hanni, Jr.'s son) 


Jeff Hedrich, Change Media Consultant 
Prodigal Media 


Leo Jennings, President and Senior Policy Analyst 
Progressive Study Group 
Director of Public Policy 
United Food and Commercial Workers 


Patrick V. Kerrigan, Judge 
Youngstown Municipal Court 


Alan Kretzer, Former Parliamentarian 
Mahoning County Democratic Party 


Teresa Lapore, Mahoning County Co-Chair 
John Glenn for U.S. Senate Campaign 


Michael J. Morley, Chair 
Mahoning County Democratic Party (1994-to present) 


Joseph Naples, Third Ward Councilman 
Youngstown City Council 


M. Jack O'Connell, President 
Greater Youngstown AFL-CIO 


Thomas A. Shipka, Chair 
Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies 
Youngstown State University 
Anthony P. Vivo, Clerk of Courts 
(Former Clerk of Courts Anthony Vivo's son) 
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APPENDIX 


Interviews 
(continued) 


Virgina C. Whittington, Second Vice Chair 
Mahoning County Democratic Party (Change) 
Vice President, Citizens' League of Greater Youngstown 


Note: Many of these individuals also ran for county central com- 
mittee posts as either Mahoning Democrats for Change or Hanni 
candidates. 
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Table 1 


Mahoning County Central Committee Candidates: 
Experience, Incentives and Social Characteristics 


Reform Slate Neutral Machine Slate 


EXPERIENCE 

"Very Active" prior 
to 1994 

First Time Candidates 
in 1994 


MOTIVATIONS 

Pure Purposive 
Mixed Purposive 
Mixed Professional 
Pure Professional 


SOCIAL GROUPS 

Middle Class/Assimilated 24% 
Middle Class/Ethnic 35 
Working Class/Assimilated 23 


Working Class/Ethnic 18 


N of cases (198) 


Source: 1994 survey by authors. 


| 77 43 25 
32% 14% 2% 
53 35 25 
12 42 36 
| 3 9 37 
26% 17% 
22 10 
27 37 
| 15 36 
i (85) (139) 


Table 2 


Mahoning County Central Committee Candidates: 
Political Attitudes 


Percent Agree Reform Slate Neutral Machine Slate 


CHANGE PLATFORM 

Economic Development 95 75 76 
Recruit Good Candidates 94 82 84 
Poor Image of Party 93 58 76 
No Party Endorsements 81 39 25 
Term Limits for Chair 77 43 42 
Opposed to Patronage 61 54 30 
No Candidate Assessments 60 46 20 


Always Vote Straight 
Democratic Ticket 22 18 51 


ATTITUDES ON PARTY 

Majority Rule 90 91 88 
Strong Party Leader 80 76 90 
Issues Over Candidates 91 75 54 
Candidates Over Party 78 72 69 


IDEOLOGY 

Liberal 36% 
Moderate 32 

Conservative 32 


N of Cases (198) 


Source: 1994 survey by authors. 


24% 373 

50 36 
ee (85) (139) 
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Table 3 


City of Youngstown Municipal Judge Race 
1995 Primary Election 


Candidate Racial Composition 


Levy Corroto 


660 (68%) 306 (32%) 
1,266 (66%) 654 (34%) 
1,120 (58%) 823 (42%) 
1,423 (49%) 1,481 (51%) 
1,456 (50%) 1,461 (50%) 

729 (56%) 583 (44%) 
1,180 (45%) 1,417 (55%) 


NOU f 


Absentee 983 (66%) 513 (34%) 
Vote 


Total 8,817 (55%) 7,238 (45%) 


Note: The Third Ward's dwindling Jewish population supported 
Louis "Luke" Levy. 


Source: Mark Niquette & Patricia Meade, "Black Voters Gave 
Levy the Edge, The Vindicator, May 7, 1995, p. B3. 


Black 

Black 

Mixed 

White 

Mixed 

Mixed 

White 
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Question Ambiguity and Question Meaning: 
An Alternative Theory of the Survey Response 
and Public Opinion 


Understanding how respondents answer survey questions has become the 
quintessential quest of contemporary public opinion research and the conceptual grist for 
Zaller and Feldman's (1992) axiomatic model of the survey response and for Zaller's 
(1992) theory of the nature and origins of opinions in mass publics. In what they call "A 
Simple Theory of the Survey Response" Zaller and Feldman have vigorously challenged 
the conventional wisdom that respondents are merely reporting pre-existing opinions when 


they answer survey questions. Drawing upon the sizable literature on "response effects", 
which has demonstrated repeatedly that responses to survey questions can be significantly 
influenced by the way in which questions are worded, the form in which they are 
presented, and the order and context in which they are asked, Zaller and Feldman contend 
that survey questions do not measure preexisting opinions, but rather create them, and that 
respondents are essentially constructing their opinions at the time they are asked the 
question(s). The proposition that respondents often give top-of-the head, constructed 
reactions to survey questions has become increasingly well-established, beginning with a 
long line of experimental work in political science and public opinion research (Bishop, 
1987, Bishop et. al., 1982,1984) and continuing with a multiplicity of experimental 
demonstrations by cognitive social psychologists and survey researchers in recent years 
(see e.g., Hippler, Schwarz, and Sudman, 1987; Krosnick and Alwin, 1987; Schwarz and 
Sudman, 1992; Tourangeau and Rasinski, 1988, Tanur, 1992). The empirical 
underpinnings of their model thus appear to be well-founded. 


Furthermore, this repeated demonstration of systematic “response effects" in 
surveys along with the well-documented, and apparently random, instability of responses 
in political attitude and public opinion surveys have, in Zaller and Feldman's judgment, 
proved to be intractable problems for previous theories, such as Converse's (1964, 1970) 
black-and-white, nonattitude model of mass belief systems and “measurement error" 
models that attempt to explain response instability as a function of the vague language of 
survey questions (Achen, 1975, 1983; Erickson, 1979, Feldman, 1989). The challenge, as 


they see it, then, is to develop a new theory that can parsimoniously account for both the 
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phenomena of (random) response instability and (systematic) response effects in surveys 
without assuming that respondents possess the pre-existing "true attitudes" presumed by 
previous theories and paradigmatic survey research as it is practiced today. As an 
alternative, they offer an axiomatic model of the survey response. 


Their model, derived from observations in qualitative, in-depth interviews by 
Hochschild (1981) in her study of American beliefs about equality, as well as from 
cognitive research on “schema” theories by Tesser (1978), assumes, first of all, that "most 
people possess opposing considerations on most issues, that is considerations that might 
lead them to decide the issue either way" (the ambivalence axiom), where a 
consideration is defined as a "reason for favoring one side of an issue rather than another" 
(Zaller and Feldman, 1992, p. 585), such as thinking of "government bureaucracy" in 
deciding whether to favor or oppose health care reform legislation. Their review of the 
literature in political science and cognitive social psychology also leads them to make two 
additional assumptions (Zaller and Feldman, 1992, p. 586) 


1. their response axiom which assumes that “Individuals answer survey 
questions by averaging across the considerations that happen to be salient at the 
moment of response, where saliency is determined by the 


2. accessibility axiom which postulates that "the accessibility of any given 
consideration depends on a stochastic sampling process, where considerations 
that have been recently thought about are somewhat more likely to be sampled." 


With these three basic assumptions they attempt to explain a wide variety of findings on 
"response effects” and response instability in surveys, deducing multiple, testable 
propositions about the nature of the survey response and public opinion. And their 
analysis, much of it based on data from an experiment in a two-wave panel conducted as 
part of a 1987 NES pilot study, appears to corroborate their model. 


Given the significance of this general theory and its broad implications for the 
empirical study of public opinion, it behooves us to examine critically the assumptions and 
evidence that Zaller and Feldman have mustered to make their case. In the analysis 


presented here we will reexamine their model and look closely at evidence from a partial 


replication of their experiment conducted by the first author and his associates in the spring 
and fall of 1994. The analysis, it will be argued, demonstrates that Zaller and Feldman's 
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findings are largely an artifact of the form in which their experimental questions have been 
asked and coded, and that the basic ambivalence axiom which underpins their theory of 
the survey response, as well as Zaller's (1992) model of mass opinion, is therefore 


untenable. As an alternative, the authors provide a more parsimonious explanation based 


on the axioms of question ambiguity and question variability. This alternative 
theory has much in common with previous "measurement error" theories of the survey 
response and is yet distinct in that it does not make the traditional assumption of such 
theories that respondents have "true attitudes" upon which they base their self-reports. In 
this respect it is identical to Zaller and Feldman's model, but cast in a way that is both more 
testable and parsimonious. 


The Experimental Evidence Revisited 


Much of the evidence for Zaller and Feldman's model comes from a split-sample 
experiment in the 1987 NES Pilot Study in which respondents were asked one of two 
forms of an open-ended probe immediately following a closed-ended question about each 
of several policy issues: 1) a "retrospective" probe, and 2) a "prospective" or "stop-and- 
think" probe. For example, on the issue of government services and spending (a standard 


NES item) respondents in the retrospective probe condition were asked the following 


sequence of questions (see Chart 1): 


"Some people think the government in Washington should provide fewer services, 
even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more services, even if it means an 
increase in spending. Which is closer to the way you feel?" 


(Retrospective Probe): "Still thinking about the question you just answered, I'd 
like you to tell me what ideas came to mind as you were answering this question. Exactly 
what things went through your mind? (Any others?)" 


This probe supposedly elicits the (pre-existing?) "considerations" that were 
uppermost in the respondents’ minds at the moment they answered the question, an 


assumption which we will want to reconsider. ! 


In the prospective, or stop-and-think condition respondents were asked the 
questions this way: 
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"Some people think the government in Washington should provide fewer services 
even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more services, even if it means an 
increase in spending.” 


(Stop-and-Think Probe 1): "Before telling me how you feel about this, could you 
tell me what kinds of things come to mind when you think about "fewer government 
services? (Any others?)" 


(Stop-and-Think Probe 2): "Now what comes to mind when you think about 
increases in government spending? (Any others?)" 


"Now I'd like to restate the question: Some people think the government should 
provide fewer services even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce 
spending. Other people feel it is important for the government to provide many more 
services even if it means increase in spending. Which is closer to the way you feel?" 


The probes in this condition presumably get respondents, as Zaller and Feldman put 
it, "to search their memories more carefully than they ordinarily would for pertinent 
considerations." Furthermore, they argue that such probes do not raise new ideas or push 
the respondent in a particular direction; they simply require the respondent to say explicitly 
what meaning he or she attaches to the defining phrases of the question (emphasis ours) 
(Zaller and Feldman 1992, p. 588)." 


Using the same types of questions and follow-up probes for two other standard 
NES issues -- government guaranteed jobs & living standards and government efforts to 
help black people--Zaller and Feldman devised an elaborate coding scheme to classify the 
degree of conflict and ambivalence expressed by respondents as well as the "frame of 


reference” or substantive content of their answers to the various questions and probes (see 
Zaller and Feldman, 1992, pp. 588-590). Though they acknowledge some difficulties in 
coding these complex protocols, their analysis of various indices of ambivalence in 
respondents’ remarks appears to confirm their fundamental axiom that "most individuals 
hold multiple, conflicting ideas on most issues" (see Zaller and Feldman, 1992, 589-591). 
From this and the other two (untested) axioms in their model they deduce various other 
implications about the effects of political awareness, response stability, response effects, 
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and related phenomena -- all of which seem to be readily explained by the model (see also 
Zaller, 1992, Chs 4-10). 


As we will try to demonstrate however, the basic experiment they designed 
provides not so much evidence of respondent ambivalence as it does of the inherent 


ambiguity and vagueness of the survey questions they used. Most respondents, we will 


argue, do not possess opposing considerations on most issues (the ambivalence axiom). 
Rather, they are simply trying to interpret what the vague and ambiguous phrases of the 
questions mean, particularly in the prospective, or stop-and-think, condition which forces 
them into this interpretive task before they are permitted to give their opinion on the 
issue(s). Furthermore, we will argue that the stop-and-think probes developed by Zaller 
and Feldman artificially induce the “opposing considerations" they have observed and, in 
some instances, produce artifactual evidence of what appears to be genuine ambivalence in 
respondents’ answers to such questions. 


Research Design 


To evaluate these alternative theories of the survey response -- Zaller and Feldman's 
ambivalence model and our ambiguity model, as we will call them for short -- we designed, 
a partial replication of the NES 1987 Pilot Study on which Zaller and Feldman (1992) rest 
much of their case. Our pilot experiment was based on face-to-face interviews with 263 
volunteer adult subjects living in metropolitan Cincinnati. The first 203 interviews were 
conducted in the spring of 1994 by advanced undergraduates enrolled in the first author's 
political psychology course. The remaining 60 interviews were completed in the fall of 
1994 by beginning graduate students enrolled in the first author's political inquiry seminar. 
The subjects were solicited in a wide variety of settings: neighborhood homes, shopping 
centers, libraries, and the like. In each setting subjects who agreed to be interviewed were 
assigned in a systematic, random manner to receive either Form A, the stop-and-think 
probe condition, or Form B, the retrospective probe condition (see Appendix A).2 All 
responses, including those given to the closed-ended segments of each question sequence, 
were recorded verbatim so that we could capture as complete a protocol as possible from 
each subject for coding and content analysis. 
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Coding Procedures 
Our coding system differed significantly from that developed by Zaller and Feldman 
so as to allow for the measurement of response ambiguity, as well as response ambivalence 
and the substantive direction of answers given by respondents. For example, the 
categories used to code responses to the first stop-and-think probe on Form A ("Before 
telling me how you feel about this, could you tell me what kinds of things come to mind 
when you think about fewer government services?" “Any others?") were as follows (see 
Chart 2): 
01. Strongly Favorable (to fewer govt. services) 
02. Favorable (to fewer services) 
03. Ambivalent, but tends toward Favorable 
04. Ambivalent,Conflicted--no tendency 
Ambivalent, but tends toward Unfavorable 
Unfavorable (to fewer services) 
Strongly Unfavorable (to fewer services) 
Ambiguous/Non-Directional 
Don't Know/Not Sure 
No Opinion 


Refused/Blank 


12. Other: N.E.C 


Responses to this first question were coded holistically, rather than in separate 


segments, as being favorable or unfavorable (strongly or not so strongly) to the idea of 
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fewer government services, and as ambivalent, ambiguous, DK/Not Sure, no opinion, or 


"other". The same type of coding scheme was used for responses to the other two 
questions with slight modifications on Form B (see Appendix B for a summary description 
of the codes, procedures, and assessment of intercoder reliability). The agreement among 
three independent coders for each of the questions and subquestions on each of the two 
forms is shown in table 1. As we will explain later, the variations in agreement not only 
provide evidence on intercoder reliability in the conventional sense, but also vital auxiliary 
evidence on the construct validity of the contending ambivalence and ambiguity models. 
Suffice it to say here that the coefficients in table 1 tell us more than might be apparent at 
first glance. 


To illustrate the difference among the various codes and how our system differs 
from that developed by Zaller and Feldman (1992), we have selected several examples of 
responses to each question that were coded identically by each of the three coders, 
independently (Table 2). It is useful to think about how these same responses would be 
coded in Zaller and Feldman's classification scheme. The first two responses in table 2, 
for example, are quite unambiguous: each comment is clearly favorable to the idea of 
“fewer government services", with the first comment being more strongly favorable 
because of its obvious emotional tone -- i.e., "I'm a pig..". The comment coded as 
unfavorable to fewer government services is likewise relatively unambiguous in direction. 
Each of these examples, whether coded holistically, as in our scheme, or segmentally, as in 
Zaller and Feldman's system could be regarded as a “consideration” (pre-existing 
disposition?) that might lead a respondent to take a position one way or the other on the 
issue of government services. 


Similarly, the example in table 2 of what was coded as an ambivalent comment in 
our scheme ("I can see points from both views...") would surely be coded as such in Zaller 
and Feldman's system, however segmented it might be. This respondent would illustrate, 
par excellence, someone who has what Zaller and Feldman would call "conflicting 
considerations" on the issue of government services. And we would agree unambiguously 
with that categorization. 


The problem arises, however, when we turn to the comments coded as ambiguous 
in our scheme. Take the first of these sets of comments. When the respondent is asked, 
"...what kinds of things come to mind when you think about fewer government services", 
he (or she) says: 
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"social security, welfare, health care" 


Unlike the comments listed elsewhere in table 2, we can see no directionality in 
these terms without reading into the responses and making an inferential leap. We have no 
way of knowing whether the respondent cares one way or the other about fewer social 
security, welfare, or health care services. As far as we can tell, the respondent is simply 
interpreting what the vague phrase, “fewer government services," means to him or her. 
And “social security", "welfare", and “health care", are just word associations or 
cognitions evoked by this phrase. Zaller and Feldman, however, would probably classify 
these same comments as representing three "liberal" considerations (pre-existing, perhaps) 


that would lead a respondent to take a liberal position on the issue. 


Take the second set of comments in table 2: "welfare, military benefits, space 
program." In Zaller and Feldman's coding scheme the mere mention of the word "welfare" 
would probably be classified as a "liberal" consideration since it arises in the context of a 
question about fewer government services. But it is equally plausible, we would argue, 
that it could be evidence of a “conservative” consideration in that the respondent thinks it's 
a good idea to have fewer government services such as welfare. We have no way of 
knowing how the respondent feels or thinks about this, of course, and so we would code it 
as ambiguous. 


The mention of "military benefits" by the sare respondent seems equally 


ambiguous to us, but it would probably be coded as a “conservative” consideration in 


Zaller and Feldman's scheme because again, of the question context of fewer such things. 


This would mean that the respondent is conflicted since his or her previous mention of 
“welfare” would be classified as a liberal consideration. Finally, the mention of the "space 
program", which we treat as ambiguous, could be coded one way or the other in their 
system, depending on whether the coder focuses on the question context or the prior 
comments about military benefits and welfare. All we can see in these comments, without 
reading respondents’ minds, are just ambiguous word associations from a respondent 
trying to interpret the question. 


The third set of comments in the table drives home the point we are trying to make. 
The respondent says in reaction to the stop-and-think probe: "Are you talking about welfare 
and health care? That's what I'd think of." In other words, the respondent is simply trying 
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to find out what the phrase, "fewer government services", means. And to him or her 
things like welfare and health care are what first comes to mind. And he or she does not 
indicate in any way whether fewer such services matter one way or the other to him or her. 
This is just "free association", as we use to call it, or memory node activation as we might 
call it today. No more, no less. 


The same line of reasoning applies to the fourth and fifth set of comments in table 2 
that we have coded as ambiguous. It all looks like the interpretation stage of the question- 
and-answer process in the form of word associations or cognitions as we call them today. 
And without a follow-up probe to the respondent about whether fewer such services 
matters one way or the other to him or her, we have no basis for judging whether any of 


these associations are a liberal or conservative consideration, or a combination thereof, pre- 


existing or otherwise. We could go on and give more such anecdotal examples, but we 
think we have more than made the point. Having described our coding scheme in some 
detail, we turn now to a test, or what Zaller and Feldman call a "plausibility check," of the 
fundamental ambivalence axiom. 
Findings 

The figures in tables 3-8, which contain the ratings of responses averaged over 
three coders, tell us that, contrary to the ambivalence axiom, most people do not possess 
conflicting considerations on most issues (or at least on these three issues), even if we err 
on the side of coding more responses as ambivalent. Rather, we find that the most 
common response to the stop-and-think probes on Form A (tables 3-5), and to the 
immediate retrospective probe on Form B (tables 6-8), is an ambiguous one--that is 
nondirectional. In table 3, for example, 59.6% of the responses to the first stop-and-think 
probe fell into the ambiguous category; 19.4% were favorable to the idea of fewer 
government services, 12.1% were unfavorable to the idea; and only 6.8% were classified 
as ambivalent, including those who leaned toward being favorable or unfavorable. The 
same pattern appears on the second stop-and-think probe, indicating that the bulk of the 
respondents are merely trying to interpret what the phrases mean to them and that such 
ideas do not necessarily represent (pre-existing) "considerations" that might lead them to 
decide the issue either way. 


Only on the third, closed-ended question, as would be expected, where respondents 
are asked to take a position on the issue, does the percentage giving ambiguous responses 
decline substantially (though surprisingly, far from zero). Notice too that the percentage 
giving ambivalent responses rises substantially on this closed-ended question, more than 
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doubling from 6.8 and 6.3 on the two stop-and-think probes, to 17.2% when respondents 
finally get to give an opinion. The same pattern shows up in tables 4 and 5, suggesting that 
asking respondents to, first of all, stop and think about the phrases in the question before 
giving an opinion on the issue either confuses them or artificially raises the level of 
ambivalence above what would have occurred in the absence of such prior probes as in the 
retrospective probe condition where the closed-ended part of the question is asked first (see 
tables 6-8). 


The data for the retrospective probe condition (tables 6-8) also provides much more 
evidence in support of the ambiguity model than in support of the ambivalence model. In 
table 6, for instance, the majority of respondents (55.2%) gave an ambiguous response to 
the retrospective probe, "What things went through your mind?", after giving their opinion 
on the government services issue, whereas only 11.5% produced an ambivalent response. 
And when asked further did "Anything else come to mind?", the great majority either said 
"nothing came to mind” or gave an ambiguous response. The same pattern holds in tables 
7 and 8. Thus, without reading respondents’ minds or making other inferential leaps about 
the implied direction of respondents' answers, we would conclude that most respondents 
are simply trying to interpret the meaning of the vague and ambiguous retrospective 
questions being asked of them. The evidence for the fundamental ambivalence axiom in 
Zaller and Feldman's model is therefore weak at best. And if this axiom cannot be 
supported, the entire theoretical structure built upon it -- including the extensions to a 
theory of mass opinion (Zaller, 1992)--must give way to an alternative theory. Indeed, 
with so little support, it can hardly be regarded as an axiom (universally accepted 
proposition).4 


Consider, finally, the figures in table 1 on interccxier reliability. In the stop-and- 
think condition (Form A), agreement among the three coders was modest and in some 
instances rather low (Q. 2b, Q. 3a, Q. 3c), in rating the directionality or non-directionality 
of the relatively ambiguous responses to the stop-and-think probes. But agreement was 
noticeably better, as would be expected, when they rated responses to the closed-ended 
question: "Which is closer to the way you feel? (Q Ic, Q2c, Q3d). A simular pattern occurs 


on Form B, in the retrospective condition. Intercoder agreement was noticeably higher for 
the closed-ended question, "Which is closer to the way you feel?" (Q la, Q 2a, Q 3a) than 
for the first retrospective probe, "Exactly what things went through your mind?" (Q. 1b, 
Q2b, Q3b). The agreement ratings for the second retrospective probe, “Anything else 
come to mind?" were also fairly high, but only because most respondents at that point say 
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"nothing came to mind", an unambiguous response that is readily coded reliably. To 


summarize, the intercoder agreement indices for the various questions parallel rather closely 


the variations in the ambiguity of those questions -- yet another piece of evidence on the 
greater plausibility of a more fundamental ambiguity axiorn, part of an alternative theory of 
the survey response that we will offer here. 


Discussion 
As an alternative, we would like to propose what we think is a more parsimonious 
model of the survey response based on several axioms or principles, all of which appear to 
be universally plausible and from which we can deduce a set of propositions that account 
for the phenomena of response instability and "response effects" in surveys that Zaller and 
Feldman's (1992) ambivalence model purports to explain. The alternative is what we call 
the ambiguity model. 


The Ambiguity Model 

We begin with the basic assumption that the language of survey questions, like 
language in general, is intrinsically vague and ambiguous in varying degrees. In other 
words, all survey questions can be interpreted in more than just one way. The government 
services question in chart | is a prototypical example of vagueness and ambiguity in survey 
questions. The phrase "fewer government services" can as we have seen, be interpreted by 
respondents in a great variety of ways, meaning among other things social security, 
welfare, health care, military benefits, the space program, defense, SSI, the internet, and 
financial aid for colleges, just to mention a handful from our interview protocols. In the 
absence of other evidence these are merely interpretations of what the phrase "fewer 
government services" means and they may or may not involve evaluative "considerations" 
that would lead a respondent to take a position on one side of the issue or the other. 


Our first axiom, then, is what we call the ambiguity axiom (see chart 3), which 
assumes that: 

The greater the vagueness or ambiguity of the meaning of a survey question, the 
greater will be the variability in interpretations of the question. 


This would seem to be a highly plausible, universally supportable proposition that 
is easily checked by varying the ambiguity or specificity and concreteness of a question on 
a given topic-- something we have already collected data on in a second experiment (not 
presented here). 
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Our second axiom, which we call the variability axiom, builds upon the first by 
assuming that: The greater the variability in interpretations of a question, the greater the 
instability of responses to the question over time. 


This too would seem to be a highly plausible, universally supportable proposition. 
If, for example,a respondent interprets "fewer government services" in Wave I of a panel 
study as having to do with “welfare", and when reinterviewed in Wave II, he/she interprets 
it to mean something else like health care (because of recent media publicity on the issue), 
then we would expect him or her not to give the same opinion on the issue because, 
psychologically, they are not answering the same question. And vice versa, if he or she 
interprets the question the same way at time 2 (welfare) as at time 1 (welfare), then we 
would expect his or her response to the issue to be relatively stable. In other words, it is 
instability in interpretations of vague and ambiguous survey questions that produces 
apparently unstable opinions on issues over time, and not inherently unstable respondents 
with "nonattitutes." Indeed, this axiom would account for the nonattitudes phenomena 
observed by Converse, Feldman, Zaller and others rather parsimoniously with no 
additional propositions needed. This claim can easily be tested by varying the specificity or 
vagueness of the question and observing subsequent variations in response stability. And 
as a corollary, it follows that previous "measurement error" models (e.g., Achen, 1964) of 


the survey response can be subsumed by the variability axiom. 


Having dealt with the phenomenon of response instability in surveys, our third 
axiom, which we call the context axiom, provides an explanation for a sizable chunk of 
what are called "response effects" in surveys with another highly plausible, universally 
supportable proposition, that is: 

The greater the vagueness or ambiguity of a question, the greater the influence of 
the context in which the question is asked, where the context refers not only to the 
preceding question in the questionnaire or interview schedule, but also to the influence of 
the interviewer, the mode of data collection, the sponsorship of the survey, the social 


setting, and relevant, salient environmental events, such as media messages on the topic of 


the question. Variations in context, in other words, affect how the respondent will interpret 


a given question, and the greater the vagueness or ambiguity of the question, the greater 
will be the influence of such variations in context. 
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Furthermore, from our fundamental ambiguity axiom we can deduce a number of 
other propositions about various "response effects" reported in the literature. Specifically, 
we would propose that the greater the vagueness of ambiguity of the question, the more 
likely respondents will: 

1. give "no opinion", "don't know", "undecided", and "other" non-substantive 

responses to a question. 

2. select middle response alternatives if they are offered, 

3. be influenced by the order in which response alternatives are offered, and 

4. be influenced by the presentation of counter-arguments and other variations in 

the form of the question 


These too, we think, are readily testable propositions, though we cannot elaborate 
on how to go about that here. Suffice it to say that we believe that the propositions we 
have discussed here, along with a couple auxiliary propositions listed in chart 3, can 
account for much, if not all of the major response effects in the literature as well as the 
phenomena of response instability in surveys. And by extension we believe the same set of 
axioms and propositions can account for change and stability in public opinion phenomena, 
such as fluctuations in presidential approval, consumer confidence, and the like. Media 


messages, for example, change public opinion largely by altering the meaning of vague and 


ambiguous survey questions such as, "Do you approve or disapprove of the way Bill 
Clinton is handling his job as president?" (e.g., a crisis like the Persian Gulf War alters the 
meaning to approval of "handling foreign affairs"). 


Conclusion 


The evidence from our reexamination of retrospective and prospective (stop-and- 
think) protocols on three standard issues replicated from the 1987 NES Pilot Study raises 
significant and substantial doubts about the plausibility of the basic ambivalence axiom 
which underpins Zaller and Feldman's (1992) "Simple Theory of the Survey Response" 
and Zaller's (1992) general model of mass opinion. instead, the evidence strongly 
suggests that most respondents are not manifesting "conflicting considerations" when they 
answer stop-and-think, or retrospective, questions about such things as "fewer government 
services" or “increases in government spending", but are simply trying to interpret what 
such vague or ambiguous phrases mean to them. As an alternative, we have proposed an 
ambiguity model of the survey response that we believe can more parsimoniously account 


for the phenomena of response instability and "response effects" in surveys, as well as 
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change and stability in various public opinion indicators. Not only do we think it is more 
parsimonious, we also think it is more testable and more useful to practitioners as it locates 
the problem not in the minds of respondents but in the wording of our questions. To this 


extent our theory resembles previous "measurement error” models espoused by Achen, 


Erickson, and others, but shares with Zaller and Feldman the assumption of no pre-existing 


"true scores". Inherent ambiguity in question meaning and variability in respondent 


interpretations are all there may be in the way of "truth" in our data. 
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Footnotes 


1 Zaller and Feldman do not make clear whether such “considerations” are pre-existing 


dispositions or top-of-the-head constructions. It would seem necessary for such 
"considerations" to be pre-existing in order to generate conflict or ambivalence. But if so, 
how can this be reconciled with their assumption that respondents do not have pre-existing 
opinions? How do these constructs differ theoretically? 


2 Given our experimental design, we think it is unlikely that the self-selected nature of the 
sample would make much difference in our conclusions, though replications would be 


desirable (see Appendix A for a copy of the question forms). 


3 Erring in favor of Zaller and Feldman's model, we combined ambivalent responses in 
which respondents leaned toward being either favorable or unfavorable toward a 
proposition (e.g., codes 3 and 5 in Chart 2) with purely ambivalent responses (code 4). If 
they were combined instead with other favorable or unfavorable responses (codes 1 and 2 
or 6 and 7), the percentage classified as "ambivalent" in tables 3-8 would be even smaller 
than shown. 


4 A further analysis (not shown here) of the interrelationships among responses to the 
various subquestions on each issue also shows that ambivalence, in the sense of clearly 
conflicting considerations (e.g., a "liberal" response to stop-and-think probe 1 and a 
"conservative" response to stop-and-think probe 2), represents a fairly small percentage of 
the total responses. Instead, we find much more evidence of respondents giving 
consistently "liberal", consistently "conservative", or consistently ambiguous responses. 
An important caveat, however, is that coders, who have become co-authors because of 
other intellectual contributions to the project, were not "blind" to the alternative theoretical 
models. The database of interview protocols is available for replication on request to the 
authors. 
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Chart 1. Questions and Probes Used for the Government Services Issue in 
the 1987 NES Pilot Study 


Retrospective Probe Condition 


"Some people think the government in Washington should provide fewer services, 
even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more services, even if it means an 


increase in spending, Which is closer to the way you feel’?" 


(Retrospective Probe): "Still thinking about the question you just answered, I'd 
like you to tell me what ideas came to mind as you were answering this question. Exactly 
what things went through you mind? (Any others?)" 


Stop-and-Think Condition 


"Some people think the government in Washington should provide fewer services 
even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more services, even if it means an 


increase in spending." 


(Stop-and-Think Probe 1): "Before telling me how you feel about this, could you 
tell me what kinds of things come to mind when you think about "fewer government 
services?’ (Any others?)" 


(Stop-and-Think Probe 2): “Now what comes to mind when you think about 


increases in government spending” (Any others?)" 


"Now I'd like to restate the question: Some people think the government should 


provide fewer services even in areas such as health and education in order to reduce 


spending. Other people feel it is important for the government to provide many more 


services even if it means increase in spending. Which is closer to the way you feel?" 
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Chart 2. Categories Used To Code Responses to Stop-and-Think Probe(s) 
on Government Services Question 


Stop-and-Think Probe: 


"Before telling me how you feel about this, could you tell me what kinds of things 


come to mind when you think about fewer government services?" “Any others?" 


Categories: 
01. Strongly Favorable (to fewer government services) 
. Favorable (to fewer services) 
. Ambivalent, but tends toward Favorable 
Ambivalent, Conflicted--no tendency 
5. Ambivalent, but tends toward unfavorable 
. Unfavorable (to fewer services) 
. Strongly Unfavorable (to fewer services) 
Ambiguous/Non-Directional 
Don't Know/Not Sure 
. No Opinion 
Refused/Blank 


Other: N.E.C. 
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Chart 3. inti Model of Survey Responses 
Assumption: The language of all survey questions is more or less vague or ambiguous -- 
i.e. subject to more than just one interpretation. 

Axiom 1: The Ambiguity Axiom: 


The greater the vagueness or ambiguity of the meaning of a survey question, the 
greater the variability in the interpretations of the question 


Axiom 2: The Variability Axiom: 


The greater the variability in interpretations of a question, the greater the instability 
of responses to the question over time. 


Axiom 3: The Context Axiom: 

The greater the vagueness or ambiguity of a question, the greater the influence of 
the context in which the question is asked, where context includes: the preceding questions 
in the interview/questionnaire, the interviewer, mode of data collection, sponsorship, social 
setting, and salient environmental events such as media messages. 


Propositions: 


1. The greater the vagueness or ambiguity of the question, the more likely respondents 
will be: 


a. to give "no opinion", don't know, "undecided", and "other" non-substantive 
responses 


. to select "middle" response alternatives if they are offered. 
>. to be influenced by the order in which response alternatives are offered. 
. to be influenced by the presentation of counter-arguments in the question, and 


. other question form effects (e.g., filter questions, agree-disagree vs. forced- 
choice formats) 


Auxiliary Propositions 


1. The greater a respondent's knowledge of the topic of the question, the less ambiguous 
the question will appear to be 


2. The stronger a respondent's affective reaction to the content of the question, the weaker 
the effect of the ambiguity of the question 
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Table 1. Indices of Agreement among Three independent Coders on Re 


Form A (Stop-and-Think) 
issue 1 (Govt. Services) 


Q1a. Stop-and-Think about 
"fewer government services" 


Q1b. Stop-and-Think about 
"increases in government spending” 


Qic. Position: "Which is closer 
to the way you feel” 


issue 2 (Govt. See to Job 
& Std of Living) 


Q2a. Stop-and-Think about 
“Government making sure that 
every person has a good std of living" 


Q2b. Stop-and-Think about “Letting 


each person gel ahead on their own” 


Q2c. Position: "Which is closer to 
the way you 


issue 3 (Government's Roie 
in Helping Biacks) 


Q3a. Stop-and-think about “the social 
and economic position of biacks” 


Q3b. Stop-and-Think about “efforts 
to improve the social and economic 
position of blacks" 


Q3c. Stop-and-Think about “blacks 
should help themseives* 


Q3d. Position: “Which is closer to 
the way you feel?" 


Indic 
FORMA 
0.54 
0.55 
0.43 


Responses to Questions, Stop-and-Think Probes, and Retrospective Probes on Three issues 


Form B (Retrospective) 
issue 1 (Govt. Services) 


Q1a. Position: "Which is closer 
to the way you feel?" 


Qib. Retro Probe: "Exactly what 
things went through your mind?" 


Qic. Retro Probe: “Anything 
Else Come To Mind?" 


issue 2 (Govt See to Job 
& Std of Living) 


Q2a. Position: "Which is closer 
to the way you feel?” 
Q2b. Retro Probe: “Exactty what 


things went through you mind?" 


Q2c. Retro Probe: “Anything elise 
Come to Mind?* 


issue 3 (Government's Roie 
in Helping Slacks) 


Q3a. Position: “Which is closer to 
the way you feel?" 


Q3b. Retro Probe: "Exactly what 


things went through your mind?* 


Q3c. Retro Probe: “Anything else 
come to mind?" 


indices of 
FORMB 
0.71 
0.40 
0.78 
0.49 
0.72 


Table 2. Examples of Consistently Coded Responses to Stop-and-Think 
Probe about "Fewer Government Services" 


1. Strongly Favorable (to fewer govt. services) 


"I'm a pig (Don't write that down!). But we need to get rid of most services the 
government provides so people will get off their butts and contribute what they should.” 


2. Favorable (to fewer services): 


"Well, for one thing it will mean fewer people mooching off the government. We 
might have to pay a little more to have the private sector do things, but that's fine with me." 


4. Ambivalent: 

"I can see points from both views. | think they should reduce some of the services 
because some of the people are too dependent on the government. When people need help 
it should be there. Should not become a way of life for people." 


6. Unfavorable (to fewer services): 


"] think about less government spending on things like education and basic 


government services we've come to rely on. It would make life more difficult." 


"You would be hurting a lot of poor people by cutting services. A lot of people depend on 


support from the government and they would be hurt if government cut services." 
8. Ambiguous: 
"Social security, welfare, health care" 
"Welfare, military benefits, space program" 
"Are you talking about welfare and health care? That's what I'd think of." 
"Restructuring welfare, defense, military" 


"Welfare, internet, SSI, financial aid for colleges” 
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Table 3. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to ¢ 


What Comes to Mind When 
You Think About 
Response” "Fewer Government Services?” 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Ambivalent 
Ambiguous 


DK/Not Sure/Other 


No. of Responses” 


* Coded as favorable or unfavorable to fewer government services with stro 


** Sum of responses for three coders. 


19.4 

12.1 

6.8 

59.6 
2.0 

99.9 
396 


to Questions about Government Services (Stop-and-Think Condition) 


What Comes to Mind When Which is closer to the way 
You Think About you feel: Fewer Services 
creases in Government Spending?” or increased Spending?’ 


9.6 


stronaly favorable (or unfavorabie) categories Collapsed. 


! 
35.1 
22.5 37.1 
6.3 17.2 
58.1 9.3 | 
3.5 1.3 
100.0 100.0 
396 396 


Table 4. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to Questions 
(Stop-and-Think Condition) 


What Comes to Mind When 
You Think About 
“Government making sure that every 
Response’ person has a good standard of living?” 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Ambivalent 
Ambiguous 


DK/Not Sure/Other 


No. of Responses** 


* Coded as favorable or unfavorable to every person having job and good standard o 


Co 
You 
“Letting ea 
on 
19.9 
26.3 
7.9 
46.7 
0.0 
93.9 
396 
** Sum of responses for three coders 


ions about Government Guarantee of Jobs and Standard of Living 


Comes to Mind When "Which is closer to the way 
You Think About you feel: See to i every person 
each person get ahead has job & good std. of living 
on their own?" or let each get ahead on own? 


33.8 


rd of fiving 


33.3 
21.0 39.6 
10.6 20.2 
34.1 3.6 
1.0 2.5 
100.0 100.0 
396 396 


Table 5. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to Questions about Governmeni imp 


What Comes to Mind When 
You Think About 
"The social and economic 
Response” position of blacks?" 
Favorabie 
Unfavorable 
Ambivaient 


Ambiguous 


DK/Not Sure/Other 


Peane 


No. of Responses” 


* Coded as favorable or unfavorable to improving position of blacks 


=o 


Sum of responses for three coders 


What Comes to Mind When 
You Think About 
“Efforts to improve the social and 
economic position of biacks?* 


f 

32.3 

24.5 

5.0 

37.4 35.4 

4.8 2.8 

100.0 100.0 

386 396 


improving Socia! and Economic Position of Blacks (Stop-and-Think Condition) 


“When you hear the phrase. Which is closer to way you 
‘Blacks shouid help themselves?™ feel: should make effort 
to improve position of blacks 

or not make special effort? 


37.4 


47.7 
16.9 41.1 
13.9 13.1 
17.2 4.8 
4.3 3.5 : 
100.0 99.9 


Which is closer to way you feel: 
Response” Fewer services or increase spending? 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Ambivaient 
Ambiguous 

DK/Not Sure/Other 


Nothing comes to Mind/Blank 


No. of Responses** 


* Coded as favorabie or uniavorabie to fewer government services 


** Sum of responses for three coders 


Table 6. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to ( 
36.1 
42.0 
11.5 
8.9 
1.5 
0.0 
100.0 
393 


to Questions about Government Services (Retrospective Probe Condition) 


What things went through “Anything else come 
your mind? to mind?” 


12.5 


7.1 
17.0 6.1 | 
11.5 1.3 
55.2 24.9 
2.3 1.8 
1.5 58.8 
100.0 100.0 
393 393 


Table 7. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to 
(Retrospective Probe Condition) 


Which is closer to way you feel: — 
"See to it every person has job and 
good std. of living or let each 
Response” person get ahead on own?" 


Favorable 29.5 
Unfavorable 51.7 
Ambivalent 

Ambiguous 

DK/Not Sure/Other 


Nothing comes to Mind/Biank 


No. of Responses” 


* Coded as favorable or unfavorable to every person having job and good s 


** Sum of responses for three coders. 


| 0.0 
100.0 
393 


; to Questions about Government Guarantee of Jobs and Standard of Living 


"What things went through “Anything else come __ 
your mind? to mind?" 


od standard of living. 


17.6 4.8 

27.5 8.4 

14.2 2.3 

37.4 16.5 

1.3 0.0 

2.0 67.9 

100.0 100.0 

393 393 


Table 8. Average Percentage Rating Favorability of Verbatim Responses to | 
Blacks (Retrospective Probe Condition) 


~ Which is closer to way you feel 
"Govt. should make effort to improve 
position of blacks or not make 
Response” special effort." 


Favorable 


Ambivaient 
Ambiguous 
DK/Not Sure/Other 


Nothing comes to Mind/Blank 


No. of Responses“ 


position of blacks 


** Sum of responses for three coders 


323 
Unfavorabie 41.0 
14.5 
1.3 
0.0 
100.0 
| 393 

* Coded as favorable or unfavorable to improving Sx 


s to Questions about Government Improving Social and Economic Position of 


"What things went through “Anything else come 
your mind? to mind?" 


1§.5 3.8 

23.3 48 

7.6 1.5 

42.9 15.3 

3.8 1.0 

1.0 73.5 

100.1 99.9 

393 393 


Appendix A: 


Questionnaire Forms A and B 


PHONE NO: 


INTERVIEWER: 


SPRING 1994 CLASS PROJECT (P.S. 311/611) 


INTRODUCTION: “Hello, my name is « 
working for Professor Bishop at the University. of 
Cincinnati. This month we're conducting a confidential 
study of public opinion in Greater Cincinnati, and I'd 
really appreciate your help and cooperation." 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


"First, I'd like to ask you a question about government 
services." 


Ql. "Some people think the government in Washington should 
provide fewer services, even in areas such as health and 
education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more 
services, even if it means an increase in spending." 


Qla. "Before telling me how you feel about this, could you 
tell me what kinds of things come to mind when you 
think about fewer government services?" ("Any others?") 


(Write-in) 


Qlib. “Now, what kinds of things come to mind when you think 
about increases in government spending?" (“Any 
others?") 


(Write-in) 


FORM: A 


FORM A 


"Now, I'd like to restate the question.” 


"Some people think the government should provide fewer 
services, even in areas such as health and education in 
order to reduce spending. Other people feel it is 
important for the government to provide many more 
services even if it means an increase in spending. 
Which is closer to the way you feel?" 


(Write-in) 


‘ 


"Some people feel the government in Washington should see to 
it that every person has a job and a good standard of 
living. Others think that the government should just let 
each person get ahead on their own." 


Q2a. “Before telling me how you feel about this, could you 
tell me what kinds of things come to mind when you 
think about government making sure that every person 
has _ a good standard of living? (Any others?)" 


(Write-in) 


Q2b. "Now, what comes to mind when you are thinking about 


letting each person get ahead on their own? (Any 
others?)" 


2 


FORM A 


"Now, I'd like to restate the question." 


"Some people feel the government in Washington should 
see to it that every person has a job and a good 
standard of living. Others think the government should 
just let each person get ahead on their own. Which is 
closer to the way you feel?" 


(Write-in) 


"Some people feel the government in Washington should make 
every effort to improve the social and economic position of 
blacks. Others feel the government should not make any 
special effort to help blacks because they should help 
themselves." 


Q3a. “Before telling me how you feel about this, could you 
tell me what kinds of things come to mind when you 
think about 'the social and economic position of 
blacks'? (Any others?)" 


(Write-in) 


"What comes to mind when you think about ‘efforts to 
improve the social and economic position of blacks'? 
(Any others?)" 


| 
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Q3c. 


"And when you hear the phrase 'blacks should help 
themselves'? (Any others?)" 


Q3d. 


(Write-in) 


"Now, I'd like to restate the question." 


"Some people feel that the government in Washington 
should make every effort to improve the social and 
economic position of blacks. Others feel that the 
government should not make any special effort to help 
blacks because they should help themselves. Which is 
closer to the way you feel?" 


(Write~in) 


"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


REPUBLICAN 
DEMOCRAT 
INDEPENDENT 


OTHER 


(Write-In) 


"Have you ever received a four-year bachelor's degree from 
college or university?" 


1. 
2. 


5. 


YES 
NO 


NOT SURE--(PROBE: “Please describe to me whatever 
college degrees you have received.") 


OTHER 


4 
FORM A 

2. 
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6. 


"That's all the questions I have. You've been very 
helpful. Thank you for your cooperation. Goodbye." 


INTERVIEWER SUPPLEMENT 


Circle Sex of Respondent 


1. Male 
2. Female 


Circle Version 


1. FORM A 
2. FORM B 


FORM A 
| 


PHONE NO: 


INTERVIEWER: 


SPRING 1994 CLASS PROJECT (P.S. 311/611) 


INTRODUCTION: “Hello, my name is 
working for Professor Bishop at the University of 
Cincinnati. This month we're conducting a confidential 
study of public opinion in Greater Cincinnati, and I'd 
really appreciate your help and cooperation." 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


"First, I'd like to ask you a question about: government 
services." 


Qla. "Some people think the government in Washington should 
provide fewer services, even in areas such as health and 
education in order to reduce spending. Other people feel it 
is important for the government to provide many more 
services even if it means an increase in spending. Which is 
closer to the way you feel?" 


(Write-in) 


"Still thinking about the question you just answered, I'd 
like you to tell me what ideas came to mind as you were 
answering this question. Exactly what things went through 
your mind?" 


(Write-in) 


“Anything else come to mind?" 


FORM: 
| 


FORM 


"Some people feel the government in Washington should see to 
it that every person has a job and a good standard of 
living. Others think the government should just let each 
person get ahead on their own. Which is closer to the way 
you feel?" 


(Write-in) 


“Still thinking about the question you just answered, I'd 
like you to tell me what ideas came to mind as you were 
answering this question. Exactly what things went through 
your mind?" 


(Write-in) 


Q2c. “Anything else come to mind?" 


(Write~-in) 


f 


FORM 


"Some people feel that the government in Washington should 
make every effort to improve the social and economic 
position of blacks. Others feel that the government should 
not make any special effort to help blacks because they 
should help themselves. Which comes closer to the way you 
feel?" 


(Write~in) 


"Still thinking about the question you just answered, I'd 
like you to tell me what ideas came to mind as you were 
answering this question. Exactly what went through your 
mind?" 


(Write-in) 


Q3c. “Anything else come to mind?" 


(Write-in) 


f 
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FORM 


"Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" 


REPUBLICAN 
DEMOCRAT 
INDEPENDENT 


OTHER 


(Write-In} 
"Have you ever received a four-year bachelor's degree from a 
college or university?" 


1. YES 
2. NO 


5. NOT SURE~-(PROBE: “Please describe to me whatever 
college degrees you have received.") 


OTHER 


(Write-In) 


"That's all the questions I have. You've been very 
helpful. Thank you for your cooperation. Goodbye." 


INTERVIEWER SUPPLEMENT 


Circle Sex of Respondent 


1. Male 
2. Female 


Circle Version 


1. FORM A 
2. FORM B 
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1. 
2. 
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Appendix B: 


Coding Procedures and Reliability Assessment 


As indicated in the text, the coders used a different coding scheme than that of 
Zaller and Feldman (1992) to allow for the inclusion of an ambiguity category. Coding 
each part of the question holistically, they evaluated each phrase or thought by judging its 
overall directional thrust. Below we describe the following: the procedure by which the 
coders learned the coding scheme, the actual process of coding the data along with 
descriptions of each code, and the process of calculating intercoder reliability. 


Before the actual coding took place, the three coders met with the principal 
investigator on three separate occasions to arrive at a common coding scheme. These three 
meetings were devoted to practicing and discussing how and why a specific code was 
used. Before each session, each coder was given a common sample of approximately 50 
surveys to code. During the session, the coders along with the principal investigator, 
analyzed each question by comparing codes and discussing why a question ought or ought 
not be coded in a certain fashion. Upon completion of the third session, the coders were in 
agreement as to the procedure and process by which to code the responses to each 
question, so that the coding of the data could begin. Each coder was given the same set of 
data so that intercoder reliability calculations could be tabulated. The coding process took 
place over a three week period. 


After the coding had been completed, the coders and the principal investigator met 
again to assess the system. It was agreed that each coder would recode every question 
once more. Despite delaying the analysis, this was done to avoid any possible errors in 
coding and to ensure that the intercoder reliability calculations were as accurate as possible. 


The coding itself was done in a different fashion than that of Zaller and Feldman 
(1992). The coders assigned one overall code to the entire response to each question 
instead of counting the "directional thrust" of each clause, phrase, or word used by the 
respondent. Coders were explicitly instructed not to infer ideological meanings of 
responses. Instead, a statement taken in its entirety had to be clearly leaning toward being 
favorable or unfavorable to the idea expressed in the probe or question to be classified as 
having a directional thrust. 


The following codes were used: strongly favorable (to the idea expressed in the 
question), favorable; ambivalent, but tends toward favorable, ambivalent/conflicted, 
ambivalent, but tends toward unfavorable; unfavorable; strongly unfavorable, 
ambiguous/non-directional; don't know/not sure; no opinion; refused/blank, and other. 
This type of coding scheme was used for all of the questions and subquestions. In some 
cases, however the codes were slightly modified with the addition of the code: "no, nothing 
comes to mind” on Form B of the survey, a response commonly given to the retrospective 
probe: “Anything else come to mind?" 


For the "favorable" or "strongly favorable" codes, the coders were instructed to use 
them only for those responses which clearly indicated an evaluative preference on the part 
of the respondent. The same consideration applied to those responses that fell into the 
"unfavorable" or "strongly unfavorable" categories. The respondent had to have a specific 
opinion which definitely indicated that he or she was either for or against that particular idea 
or proposition (e.g., fewer govt. services). For a response to be coded as either "strongly 
favorable” or "strongly unfavorable”, the response had to have a significant emotional tone 
or qualifier that would indicate the respondent felt rather firmly about it. 


The "ambivalence" code was used for those responses which indicated that the 
respondent had feelings or beliefs on both sides of the issue. This code was used for those 


responses which were conflicted or showed a tendency towards mixed feelings. In order 
for this code to be utilized, the respondent had to explicitly indicate feelings on both sides 
of the issue. The code of "ambivalent but tends toward favorable" was used for those 
responses which indicated some conflict on the part of the respondent but a tendency to 
lean towards favoring the particular idea. The code of “ambivalent but tends toward 
unfavorable" was used for those responses which indicated conflict but a tendency towards 
being unfavorable to the idea. 


The "ambiguous/non-directional" code was used for those responses which did not 
indicate any evaluative preference on the part of the respondent. The coders did not try to 
infer meaning from the responses, but rather focused on whether the responses had a 
definite direction. For those responses which did not have a clear directional thrust or even 
a tendency towards a certain opinion, the code of "ambiguous/non-directional” was used. 


The rest of the codes are fairly self-explanatory. The “don't know/not sure" code 
was used for those responses in which it was evident that the respondent did not 
comprehend or understand the question being asked. The “no opinion" code was applied 
when the respondent specifically said that he or she did not have an opinion. The 
"refused/blank" code was used when the response did not indicate anything at all. The 
"other" code was utilized in instances where no other code was appropriate. 


Reliabili 


In selecting an appropriate measure for inter-coder reliability three elements were 
considered: measurement level, number of coders, and the number of categories (codes). 
On its face, our level of measurement is nominal despite the appearance of an ordering. In 
fact, the lack of order of the ambivalent and ambiguous codes was integral to our study. 
We included three independent coders which improved our overall methodological 


integrity, but which limited our selection of reliability statistics. Finally, the larger number 
of codes used in the computation of intercoder agreement also proved problematic. 


We originally selected Cohen's coefficient Kappa (see Krippendorf, 1980), but 
soon discovered it to be insufficient for our needs. Firstly, it is only applicable for 
calculating the agreement between two coders in a crosstabular format, three-way 
agreement coefficients could not be derived. After collapsing our codes as discussed in the 
text for tables 3-8 it was also discovered that Kappa would not produce a statistic if any 
crosstabular tuble was not symmetrical. For instance, if the agreement between two coders 
was calculated for a particular question and one coder used a code the other did not, the 
statistic could not be determined. The benefit of Cohen's Kappa is that it offered a testable 
coefficient with an asymptotic error. 


The statistic we ultimately selected allowed for the inclusion of an unlimited number 
of coders without concern for symmetrical crosstabs. This measure suggested by 
Krippendorf (1980) is a calculation of the "observed" disagreements between the three 
coders when their individual disagreements were compared on each item and is the 
expected" disagreements between the coders overall. In essence, this statistic gives us the 
percent of agreements we might expect over pure chance. For instance, if the agreement 
coefficient is zero, we can say that there is no improvement over pure chance that the 
coders agreed. A coefficient of 100 indicates that the coders are in perfect agreement. 
Although this statistic does not provide for a significance test, it suits our purpose because 
it offers a stable measure irrespective of the codes individual coders selected, and because 
three-way coefficients could be calculated. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper distills out lessons and strategy implications from a 
recently completed assessment of international donor support for 
civil society as an approach to assisting democratization in less 
developed countries, conducted by the United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development (USAID). The study examined civil society 
(defined basically as “civil society organizations” or CSOs — those 
non-governmental organizations seeking to influence state policy) 
and democratization during 1994 in five countries: Bangladesh, 
Chile, El Salvador, Kenya and Thailand. The most appropriate type 
of civil society assistance appears to hinge on where a country is 
along the democratic path. In some systems, especially where there 
has been a previous democratic experience, CSOs can help move 
things along to a democratic transition. Once the passage to 
democracy has been negotiated, CSOs working with basic system 
reform (e.g., human rights, constitutional changes) can be most 
useful. As the democratic transition moves along and a system 
becomes more pluralistic, sectorally-oriented CSOs (concerned with 
the environment, land rights, labor issues, etc.) should become 
more prominent. Civil society is not a panacea for all democracy’ s 
difficulties; there are problems it cannot cure in each of the five 
countries analyzed, and in all of them it can itself cause future 
problems. Nonetheless, civil society is at the heart of democracy, 
and donors can assist the democratization process by supporting it. 
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Civil Society and Building Democracy: 
Lessons from International Donor Experience’ 


In the mid-1990s, international donors find themselves facing quite 
a different set of conditions than was the case even a decade ago, 
particularly with respect to supporting democratic development. 
The current situation can be characterized in a number of ways: 


the end of the Cold War has meant much less donor concern 
with matters of military and geostrategic security, and 
has led to more donor interest in longer term structural 
strategies like democratization; 

concomitantly, the move toward democracy by large numbers of 
previously authoritarian regimes has provided a greatly 
enhanced milieu for foreign assistance supporting 
democratization; 

while "donor fatigue" with foreign aid has led to decreased 
funding, the relatively cheap price tag on most types of 
democracy assistance has added to its appeal in donor 
capitals; 

enough track record has by now accumulated in democracy 
assistance efforts that it is possible to draw lessons 
and suggest strategies, at least in broad outline. 


One prominent donor approach in the democracy area has centered on 
civil society. This paper endeavors to sum up lessons and 
strategic implications stemming from a recently completed assess- 
ment of support for civil society as an approach to assisting 
democratization. The study, conducted in 1994 by the United States 
Agency for International Assistance (USAID), focused on civil 
society and foreign support (by other donors as well as USAID) for 


' The work reported on in this paper was done for the U.S. 


Agency for International Development during the period 1993-1995. 
A special acknowledgement is due to Gary Hansen of USAID, with whom 
I collaborated on USAID’ s civil society assessment and who wrote up 
the final USAID evaluation synthesis report (Hansen 1995). USAID 
is not in any way answerable for the views and interpretations 
expressed in this paper, however; responsibility is solely mine. 
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it in five countries: Bangladesh, Chile, El Salvador, Kenya and 
Thailand.? Certainly these five countries do not constitute a 
comprehensive or definitive sample (the former Soviet Bloc, for 
example, is not represented), but it does offer a good variety of 
developmental settings, as the table in Appendix A indicates, and 


it also offers a good range of experiences with democracy, as will 
be evident in the course of the paper. 


The objective of the USAID assessment, as of the present paper, is 
twofold: 


* to find out what USAID and other donors have learned about 
supporting civil society as a way of promoting democracy; 
and 

* to distill from this experience lessons and guidance to help 


design more effective assistance to democracy in the 
future. 


As should be evident, the intent is a practical one: to help 
donors support democratization in fruitful ways. And the best way 
to do this is to answer the two needs most prominent in any donor’s 
planning: priorities and sequencing. That is, once it has been 
decided to offer development assistance in a given sector such as 
democracy, and given the reality that there is not enough money or 
management capability to do everything at once, a donor needs most 
of all to know what to do first and what order to follow in doing 
things after that. This paper aims to deal, at least in a 
preliminary fashion, with both those needs. 


We begin with a working definition of civil society and an overview 
of its functions in supporting democracy. The next step is to est- 
ablish the setting within which our sample countries have embarked 
on their democratic experiments. This leads to a brief analysis of 
democratic phases of development and appropriate donor strategies 


2 The evaluation design will be found Blair et al. (1994a); 
for the evaluation synthesis, see Hansen (1995). Individual 
country assessments have been finished for Bangladesh (Blair and 
Jutkowitz 1994; see also Blair 1995), Thailand (Hansen and Calavan 
1994), and El Salvador (Blair et al., 1995). Studies for Chile 
(Jutkowitz 1995) and Kenya (Holmquist and Ford 1995) are being 


prepared as papers for the 1995 APSA panel of which the present 
paper is also a part). 
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for each phase. The paper ends with lessons learned and several 
cautionary notes for donors interested in supporting civil society. 


Definitions, functions, types 


Although the concept of "civil society" has a long philosophical 
provenance, dating back at least to Hobbes (see Hyden 1995), its 
current usage has come only within the last decade or so, coinci- 
dent with the increasing world trend toward democracy. Today it is 
generally taken to refer to those groups that exist between the 
state and the individual (or family), but within that vast middle 
terrain there has been much dispute, despite concerted attempts to 
fix a definition (e.g., Diamond 1994; see also Blaney and Pasha 
1994). Consequently, definitions are in the end still essentially 
stipulative at this point, with the present paper being no 
exception. Here civil society is taken to mean: 


those non-governmental organizations (NGOs) that enjoy 
autonomy from the state and seek to have a significant 
influence on public policy, at whatever level (national, 
local, in between); the actors here are "civil society 
organizations" (or CSOs) 


3 The USAID study’s final synthesis report, it should be 
noted, defined civil society rather more narrowly, as "non-state 
organizations which are engaged in or have the potential for 
championing the adoption and consolidation of democratic governance 
reform" (Hansen 1995: 8). The NGOs involved are referred to as 
"civic advocacy organizations" or CAOs. In the present paper, the 
definition is wider, encompassing organizations that merely want to 
influence state policy as well as those wishing to reform the state 
itself. My wider definition, in other words, would emphasize 
democratic pluralism, while the narrower one focuses on democratic 
reform. The principal rationale for my broader approach lies in 
the thought that while reform is needed to get democracy started, 


pluralism is required to keep it functioning on a sustainable 
basis. 


Other definitions would, on the narrower side, include only those 
CSOs that are internally democratic (Hadenius and Uggla 1995), or, 
on the wider side, incorporate any and all NGOs (e.g., Sorenson 
1995). Still another approach is to include a governance dimen- 
sion, seeing civil society as substituting for the state in 
delivering essential services (Shoemaker 1995). 
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CSOs serve two basic democratic functions, in that they: 


+ increase citizen participation in the policy-making process, 
beyond the narrow elites that have traditionally consti- 


tuted the relevant body politic in so many Third World 
countries; 


+ increase the state’s accountability to the citizenry - its 
responsibility for what it does and what it fails to do. 


These participatory functions are essentially to mobilize constitu- 
encies (particularly marginal groups like women, ethnic minorities 
and poorer strata) and to advocate public policies on their behalf 
(e.g., women’s inheritance rights, tribal property rights, urban 
squatter’s land rights). The accountability functions are 
basically to monitor the state’s activities, to analyze public 
policy and to publicize shortcomings and malfeasance.* What these 
activities do in political science terms is to "build pluralism" —- 
a political system in which all significant constituencies (or 
"publics" with emphasis on the plural) can get their interests 


heard, but no particular group (or coalition of groups) can get a 
dominant role. 


CSOs appear to come in two basic types. The first is concerned 
with systemic reform, that is, changing the "basic rules of the 
game." Organizations in this category focus on human rights, 
legal systems, division of powers between national and local levels 
and the like. The second type is also focused on rule changing, 
but only on the rules that apply to the CSO’s own particular inter- 
ests, or the “operating rules of the game" — in other words, what 
could be called sectoral agendas. These CSOs deal with such areas 
as the environment, business, agriculture or women’s issues.° 


“ Civil society as set forth here is consciously seen as a 
means to other ends, rather than as an end in itself. Some other 
approaches see it also as an end, holding in effect that it is a 


good thing in itself for people to participate and involve 
themselves in politics. 


> Oakerson (1995), writing in the institutional analysis 


school framework pioneered at Indiana University, speaks of 
"constitutional" and "governance" rules rather than "systemic" 
rules, and he refers to “operational rules" where I allude to 
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The passage to democracy and democratic phases 


It quickly became evident in the course of the USAID field work 
that the different political trajectories experienced by our five 
systems placed them on rather different paths to democracy and that 
these paths offered quite different openings for civil society 
activity. In particular, a country’s history in making the 
"passage to democracy"® appeared to have a great effect on what 
kind of civil society efforts might be most effective. 


These patterns are illustrated in Figure 1, which presents the 
Freedom house rankings for each sample country over the 1972-1994 
period.’ Here we find a number of patterns: 


"sectoral agendas," but the concepts are quite similar. The USAID 
concept (Hansen 1995) of democratic reform includes all the 
systemic category here, as well as some of the sectoral agenda, but 
not all of the latter. For example, a highland tribal organization 
in the Philippines trying to change property laws so as to preserve 
ancestral lands from lowland predators is endeavoring to alter some 
of the basic rules of the game, while a peasant farmer organization 
campaigning for higher crop prices wants only to modify the 
"operating rules" in its favor. The USAID criteria would include 
the former but exclude the latter. In the context of the present 
paper, however, both groups are clearly in the sectoral arena, for 
they are concerned with rules that apply essentially to themselves 
rather than across the board. To repeat what was stated earlier, 
the USAID approach explicitly addresses reform, whereas my own 
broader view focuses on promoting pluralism more generally. 


6 The term "democratic passage" here means a system change 
that takes a polity from a non-democratic (and in practice 
authoritarian, though in theory the pre-democratic condition could 
be anarchic) to a democratic dispensation. As is clear in the 
text, this passage takes on a variety of forms, but all share in 
common the fact the polity is essentially democratic after the 
passage (and therefore is suitable for different donor strategies) 
whereas before the passage it was not. The term "democratic 
openings" is used (e.g., in Table 1) to refer to potential 
passages, which may turn out to be passages (as with Chile in 1988) 
or may not (as in the case of Bangladesh in the 1970s). 


’ The Figure combines the Freedom House rankings on civil 
rights and political liberties, showing a range between 2 (the best 
rating) and 14 (the worst). For an explanation of the annual 
rating system, see Ryan (1995). 
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* in some cases the passage was quite dramatic; in Bangladesh 
it occurred over a three-month period in 1990-91, 
beginning with the sudden forced resignation of President 
Ershad in December 1990, as he ordered the army to take 
necessary measures to suppress the rapidly rising popular 
opposition to him, but the army instead forced him to 
resign immediately and then it proceeded to set up the 
first genuinely democratic election in the history of the 
country. In Chile, the passage took longer, beginning 
with the plebiscite of October 1988, in which the 
Pinochet government was defeated, and then continuing 
through successive elections and constitutional changes 
over the years immediately following; 


[Figure 1 about here] 


* Other cases are hard to pinpoint in time, as with the 
democratic uprising in Thailand in May 1992, which was 
only one phase (if perhaps the high point) of a long- 
term, back-and-forth passage to democracy, that by the 


end of 1992 had established a democratic setup in the 
country.® 


* Some countries had earlier experience with democracy (see 
Table 1), as in Chile, which had enjoyed a vibrant 
democracy up until the Allende coup in 1973 that executed 
thousands and instituted a repressive police state for 
many years. Here the challenge was to re-introduce 
democracy, not to start it up for the first time. 
Thailand had also had earlier periods that were essen- 
tially democratic (mid-1970s, mid-1980s), so here, too, 
it was a return. 


8 Note the motion of hourglasses (representing Chile) up and 
down in Figure 1; one must wonder whether the 1992 movement was the 
defining moment on the democratic path, or if perhaps the 1991 coup 
(which changed the Freedom House combined index from 5 to 10) was 


just an aberration in an otherwise slow but steady progress 
beginning in late 1970s. 
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* Other countries had never possessed any real democracy. 
Bangladesh never quite got there after independence in 
1971 (and had never been democratic during its earlier 
colonization, first by Britain and then by Pakistan). 
And El Salvador had never expanded participation beyond 
a very narrow oligarchic elite, which led to a brutal and 


bitter 12-year civil war, culminating in the Peace 
Accords of January 1992.’ 


* And finally, of course, Kenya has yet to become a func- 
tioning democracy, though it looked in 1992 as though it 
was about to do so — instead, the country relapsed back 


into authoritarian despotism (see Holmquist and Ford 
1995a). 


So the countries are clearly in different places along what appears 
to be some kind of democratic path. It made sense, then, to think 
of a sequence of "phases of democratization" that would incorporate 
what that we had seen and also lay out a more universal picture. 


Figure 2 lays out such a sequence of phases, along with a set of 


democratic needs corresponding to the phases. I will begin with 
the phases and then proceed to the needs. 


[Figure 2 about here] 


In the pre-transition phase, an authoritarian regime continues in 
control; democracy has yet to emerge in any serious way (though it 
may have existed earlier). But CSOs can help push along a 
democratic opening in some cases (see Table 1). In Chile, reli- 
gious organizations, universities, think tanks all helped here, and 


9 I would take exception to the favorable Freedom House 


rankings that appear for El Salvador in the early and mid-1970s. 
There was an apparent freedom to mobilize and organize opposition 
to the oligarchic state, true enough (which may explain the 
positive ratings of those years), but opposition groups never 
approached winning any real power (e.g., the disputed and almost 
certainly stolen presidential election of 1972), and their 
activities of the earlier 1970s led to the repressions of the 
latter part of the decade and the brutal civil war beginning in 
1980. See Montgomery (1995: 62-68); also Woodward (1985: 251-252). 
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one CSO in particular — Participa — mounted a civic education drive 
that was instrumental in turning popular opinion against the 
Pinochet government in a plebiscite held in October 1988 (which in 
turn constituted the key event in the democratic passage). 
Thailand saw similar advocacy from universities and think tanks in 
support of the democracy movement in 1992.'° In the other three 


countries, there was little CSO involvement in this pre-democratic 
phase." 


[Table 1 about here] 


Once the democratic passage has been negotiated, a system enters 
the early transition phase. But full-fledged democracy does not 
automatically come into being; it takes a lot of work to set up 
"basic rules of the game" for playing democratic politics. Human 
rights, the electoral system, perhaps even the form of government 
itself are all up for debate. CSOs can be instrumental here; for 
instance, in El Salvador they have become key instruments for 
bringing the former guerrillas into the mainstream political system 
as players who can legitimately participate in politics, make 
demands on the system and hold it accountable. The critical need 
here is to reform the basic political system and make it work — in 
other words, “system agendas." 


In the succeeding late transition phase, the main pieces of the 
system are in place, and the real need is for pluralistic politics 
to thrive. A wide variety of CSOs come into their own here, each 
pushing its own agenda, seeking to change the "operational rules" 
of the game, or in other words, "sectoral agendas."'2 In the 


10 It should be noted that in both these cases much of the 


donor support (especially in Chile) came from non-US Government 
agencies. As mentioned earlier in the paper, the aim here is to 


assess donor experience generally, not only that of the United 
States. 


" There was some human rights activity in El Salvador before 
the 1992 peace accords. For the most part, however, civil society 
activity was prevented by the 1980-1992 civil war. 


’ The “operational rules" term is Oakerson’s (1995); he 
distinguishes these from "constitutional" and "governance" rules, 
which have been consolidated in the present treatment into "basic 
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interplay between all their initiatives, democratic pluralism 
flourishes. Examples are: 


business associations pressing the state to deregulate the 
private sector; 


trade union associations pushing for more liberal collective 
bargaining rules; 

environmental groups demanding stricter controls on toxic 
wastes; 


women’s organizations seeking protection against domestic 
abuse. 


The final step in the process is the consolidation phase. By this 
time the system has the basic and operational rules in place, and 
there is relatively widespread participation and accountability. 
The basic policy recipe is to deepen both, which means "more of the 
same" for CSO activity. But by now the sources of external support 
for CSOs are drying up — if in fact they have not already dried up 
and left the country. This has happened in Chile, and is rapidly 
happening in Thailand (in a year or two there will be little if any 
foreign-supported CSO activity there). This is a pattern to be ex- 
pected, as foreign aid money dwindles, new claimants emerge, and 


donors place increased emphasis on "graduation" from aid recipient 
status." 


So civil society must find some means of domestic subsistence, 
whether through memberships, local philanthropy, selling its own 
services (e.g., competing for government contracts to supply health 
services), or operating commercial enterprises. This kind of drive 
to sustainability does not happen by itself — it only happens when 


external funding is going to get cut off, and CSOs need help in 
dealing with such matters. 


rules of the game." 


3 In the USAID case, the best estimate at the time of writing 
(August 1995) is for a cut of perhaps 20-30 percent in the “non- 
earmarked” foreign assistance budget for FY 1996; thus aid to 
countries like Israel and Egypt would remain intact while that 
going to other countries — like those analyzed in the present paper 
— will be rather sharply cut (see Gugliotta 1995 for an update). 
The "graduation" emphasis has become a major aspect of USAID’s "New 


Partnerships Initiative," launched in the spring of 1995 (see USAID 
1995). 


It should be noted here that the schema presented just above is 
intended in only the most general terms. While it is quite clear 
when a country is still in the pre-transition phase and at least 
reasonably clear when a polity has proceeded far enough along the 
democratic passage to be considered a fledgling democracy and hence 
in the “early transition” phase, the subsequent stages cannot be at 
all sharply delineated from one another. But it does make sense to 
argue that basic rules have to be more or less in place before one 
can pursue sectoral agendas with any hope that decisions will be 
honored and promises will be kept. In Hobbesian or Lockean terms, 
the social contract has to be securely established before people 
can operate with any degree of security and certitude about the 


future. This is the idea in distinguishing between "early" and 
"late" transition. 


The divide between late transition and consolidation is perhaps 
even hazier than that between the two transition phases, but the 
basic idea here is that, in the consolidation phase, democratic 
pluralism has become a dynamic with its own inertial momentum. But 
there is never a point at which democracy becomes complete, and 


thus the open-ended bottom of the box labeled "consolidation" in 
Figure 2." 


As indicated in Figure 2 by the thicker arrows, each phase has a 
characteristic major need in terms of strategy for donors support- 
ing civil society: 


The pretransition phase calls for foreign aid help to CSOs 
pushing for democracy; 

Early transition phase warrants donor assistance to CSOs 
engaged in system changes; 

The later transition phase is a time to concentrate on 
sectoral CSOs; and 

Consolidation calls for helping CSOs to become self-suffi- 
cient in finding their own funding. 


Of course, real life isn’t quite as simple as this, and at any 
given moment it will probably be necessary to pursue several donor 


‘* By the same logic, the pre-transition phase has no beginning 
but instead stretches back indefinitely in time, as shown by the 
topless box in Figure 2. 
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strategies at the same time (whence the thinner in addition to the 
thicker lines in Figure 2): 


+ In pretransition, some reforms can be pushed even in the 
absence of a democratic opening. In El Salvador, human 
rights organizations were very active during the civil 
war, and in Thailand environmental groups began advocacy 
campaigns before the May 1992 democracy movement. 
early transition, the main focus should be on system 
reform, but it’s never too soon to begin a sectoral 
agenda — guarantees for tribal property rights, ending 
environmental abuses, etc. What’s more, as foreign aid 
funds shrink, international donors like USAID will begin 
to wind down their programs even in this stage, before 
democracy has a firm foothold (as in El Salvador, 
starting in FY 1996), so help on sustainability may be 
needed, and may even become the main priority (as 
indicated by the heavy broken line in Figure 2). 
late transition, sectoral agendas will predominate, but 
some system reforms are likely to be needed.'> And CSO 
sustainability may become the main agenda here also, as 
in Thailand today. 

+ And in the consolidation phase, sectoral agendas continue, 
but system reforms will continue to be proposed (as in 
Margaret Thatcher’s Britain of the 1980s or in the 
current Republican "Contract with America”). 


Lessons learned and policy guidance 


From the five case studies there emerge a number of lessons that 


should be helpful to international donors planning assistance in 
the civil society area. 


1. First and foremost, and as indicated in the text above, it is 
feasible to outline in the broadest terms a strategic approach, 


'° Is human rights ever completely secure in any system, no 


matter how democratic? CSOs like Amnesty International and the 
American Civil Liberties Union would certainly say no. 
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which is portrayed in Figure 2. This approach has two particular 
virtues for donors, in that it lays out: 


* some priorities to follow (given that donors don’t have the 
resources to do everything at once); and 
* a sequence to pursue in supporting civil society. 


It should be underlined again that the schema offered in Figure 2 
is not intended as definitive guidance for all donor efforts to 
support civil society. Every country is indeed different (as is 
obvious from the five looked at here). But there are some patterns 
here, that is, there is some social science here to be developed 
(if one is an academic — some general policy to be devised if one 
is a practitioner). Democratic development is not sui generis in 
each country, and understanding it is not solely the province of 
an historical or phenomenological approach. But it is still very 
much a programming art for those doing it, in which individual 
country circumstances must be kept in mind. 


2. CSOs seem better at restoring democracy than creating it de 
novo. Chile and Thailand are the cases in point here, where CSOs 
were instrumental in the pre-transition phase, helping to speed the 
advent to democracy. But it was a return to democracy in both 
cases. In the other two cases where a democratic passage occurred 
— Bangladesh and El Salvador — CSOs were of relatively little help. 


Previous experience would appear to have a practical educative 
value here. 


It follows, then, that in many pre-transition situations, low 
profile CSOs pursuing sectoral agendas may be the only possible 
democracy strategy. Kenya would be a case in point, as was 
Bangladesh before its democratic breakthrough in 1990 (present-day 
Indonesia is probably another). Here the regime is so hostile to 
change that system reform-oriented CSOs would probably make little 
headway, as well as put their members at significant risk." 


‘© Human rights CSOs appear an exception here, in that they can 
not only survive but even make some progress in attenuating 
conditions, as was the case in both Bangladesh and El Salvador 
during the pre-transition phases. The work of international 
organizations like Amnesty International or Asia Watch and their 
linkages to in-country CSOs like the Coordinating Council for Human 
Rights in Bangladesh and Tutela Legal in El Salvador were surely 
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Sectorally-oriented CSOs can achieve some success in pursing their 
narrower agendas, and their activity can provide experience that 


will be useful, once system reform becomes possible after the 
democratic passage. 


3. Donors should be ready to deploy considerable diplomatic 
leverage to support civil society strategies when needed, partic- 
ularly in the period just before and after the democratic passage. 
CSOs are generally not strong enough to carry the whole load of 


reform and keeping up the momentum toward democracy here. Two 
examples are: 


* applying pressure on Thai military after its 1991 coup to 
restore democracy; 
* keeping pressure on El Salvador after the Peace Accords and 


Chile after the 1988 plebescite to honor promises made by 
governments; 


Needless to say, such pressure does not always work, by any means, 
as in Kenya, where repeated diplomatic efforts have been of little 


avail in moving the system toward democracy. Contemporary Nigeria 
could be cited as a similar case. 


4. Donors should exercise caution in supporting CSOs in the early 
phases of the democratic process. Deposing a dictator or settling 
a civil war can bring infusions of donor aid that encourages many 
ill-considered, poorly managed and ultimately unviable CSOs to 
form. As money suddenly becomes available,’ CSOs will immediately 
form to claim it, only to founder and collapse when funds begin to 
dry up. More donor caution initially, assistance to fewer CSOs 
(along with greater guidance to those that are supported) could 
help produce more viable NGOs over the longer tern. 


5. As a corollary to the fourth point, donors should start guiding 
csOs to plan for sustainability right from the beginning. As 
"donor fatigue" picks up momentum in the advanced countries at the 
same time that emergencies like Rwanda make heavier claims on 


instrumental here. 


7 In a phrase often heard during the USAID field visits, 
donors tend to virtually "hand out NGO kits" to almost anyone who 
asks during the first heady days of freedon. 
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earlier in the sequence of phases. Table 2 shows the pattern for 
the five countries studied. In the near-term future, it is likely 
that more countries will resemble El Salvador rather than Bangla- 
desh in this regard. 


[Table 2 about here] 


6. Although some would argue that to be genuinely effective in 
supporting democracy, a CSO should be itself democratic (e.g., 
Hadenius and Uggla 1995), the evidence gathered in the USAID study 
indicated that internal CSO democracy is not needed for C80s to 
further the wider democratic cause. No more than a handful all the 
CSOs observed across the five countries exhibited any serious 
internal democracy, but this did not appear to inhibit their 
effectiveness at moving democracy forward and at playing democratic 
politics." In somewhat more theoretical terms, analogy could be 
made to the neoclassical concept of the competitive marketplace, 
where it matters not at all what the motivations of individual 
agents are, so long as they are competing in the market. Market 
players can be selfish (in fact economic analysis generally assumes 
that they are so) and CSO groups can be internally autocratic, but 
when markets and polities function they way they should, the 
efforts of both kinds of agents work to the public good. The 
success of competitive markets and pluralist polities, in other 
words, does not depend on the altruism or generosity of those 
engaged in them. Needless to say, markets can fail and pluralist 
polities can collapse, but this has little to do with the generosi- 
ties of those involved in then. 


7. Civil society is not a panacea; it cannot solve all of demo- 
cracy’s problems. As indicated in Table 2, each of our five 
countries had at least one major systemic problem that appeared 
beyond the scope of civil society and CSOs to resolve, at least by 
themselves (although they can help in the solution). This theme 
wil be taken up in more detail at the end of the paper. 


8 It can be argued that there are internal democratizing 
influences at work within and between CSOs that conduce toward 
internal democracy (see Fisher 1995), but these did not seem 


immediately evident in the organizations observed in the CDIE study 
reported on here. 


8. Media are vital. In the long run, public accountability is 
probably more critical to democratic sustainability than partici- 
pation. If certain groups are inhibited from participating or 
various elements become too apathetic or alienated to do so, a 
system is undoubtedly in trouble, but it has a chance to survive 
until participation improves. On the other hand, if the state (or 
significant elements of it) can evade accountability to the 
citizenry for any length of time, democracy is in all likelihood 
doomed. Imperfect or low participation and democracy can co-exist, 
at least for a time; impunity and democracy cannot. 


The key element in accountability is the media. Unless they are 
free to detect and publicize official wrongdoing, people will not 
know what goes on. And unless malfeasance becomes public knowl- 
edge, the chances of its being stopped are slight.'? The CSO role 
here comes in the form of journalists’ associations, investigative 
organizations, think tank linkages to the media and the like. 


A cautionary note 


This paper should not end leaving the impression that civil society 
and democratic pluralism are unmitigated benefits that conduce only 
to the public good. There is also considerable reason to think 
they can have less beneficial effects on democracy and the common 
weal. At least two major concerns can be raised: whether the 
political universe will really open enough to include all those who 
might want to participate; and whether an open polity can protect 
itself against groups that want to overthrow it. 


'? Interestingly, the critical role of the media in many ways 
appears to lie not so much in determining malfeasance, but rather 
in publicizing it. In both Bangladesh and El Salvador, for 
instance, politically aware circles seemed to know the basic 
outlines of official misbehavior even in the absence of media 
exposes, but once something emerges into public print, it becomes 
extremely difficult for the state to deny it. A similar pattern 
was observed in the Philippines (Blair et al. 1993) and Argentina 
(Blair et al. 1994c) during the course of USAID-sponsored studies 
of judicial reform. In both cases media institutes were respon- 
sible for press stories that precipitated public outrage and 
necessitated corrective official action in response. 
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The first issue is rather opposite to an influential strain of 
thinking on pluralism that has recently arisen in the advanced 
industrialized countries. I refer to the concern advanced by 
Mancur Olson (1993) and Jonathan Rausch (1994) that too much 
pluralist interest group influence on the state can lead to a 
hardening of the democratic arteries, or "demosclerosis" rather 
than a vibrant polity. A state enfeebled by too much pluralism 
involving too many strong players may lose its ability to act in 
the common interest and succumb to political immobilisn. 


In the less developed countries, a more appropriate concern is that 
pluralism may get stunted too early in the democratic day by a few 
very powerful players who can successfully prevent others from 
entering the political arena. In Thailand, the political arena has 
expanded in recent years to include the business community, 
allowing it to join the military and bureaucracy, which had 
previously dominated the scene by themselves. Environmentalists 
appear to have gained a toehold for themselves, but will the arena 
of significant players expand much beyond this? Or will this now 
slightly enlarged elite manage to shut out new aspirants? 


Bangladesh offers another case. Here the arena had been essential- 
ly restricted to three groups — the military, the bureaucracy, the 
political leadership — with rural landed elites as a silent partner 
in the arrangement. Now, like Thailand, it has expanded to include 
the upper echelons of the business community. But will the 
political universe expand meaningfully beyond this level? Will 
middle peasants, women, the rural poor lay claim to a place at the 
political table, as they have in large parts of India over the 
years, as noted earlier in this paper? 


And in El Salvador, where much of the leadership level of the FMLN 
guerrillas have been integrated into political life at the macro- 
level, and some portion of the lower FMLN strata has found a voice 
at the local level through elections, local CSOs and the structure 
of cabildos abiertos (open town meetings required before municipal- 
ities may appropriate local funds), will these advances constitute 
a real widening of political space in a system that has tradition- 
ally restricted power to a small oligarchic elite? Will they 
become the entering wedge that spearheads a genuine expansion of 
the polity to include presently marginal elements more generally? 


Or will these new entrants get co-opted into minor walk-on parts in 
a drama that continues to be dominated by a few major actors? 


In Chile, where civic education CSOs championed the enlargement of 
the political system, the need for self-sustainability may dampen 
some of this dynamism, as organizations find themselves taking on 
government contract work to survive and in turn muting some of 
their civil energies, just in order to obtain (and retain) their 
contracts. A second and possibly more serious problem lies in the 
need for consensus among the major parties that most leaders feel 
is critically needed to avoid the kind of tensions and confronta- 
tion that led to the disasters of 1973. Could part of the price of 
this consensus become a weakening of civil society, so that 


elements perceived as possibly injurious to the consensus are 
excluded from public life? 


Finally in Kenya, where meaningful political participation has been 
largely restricted to a few tribal groups, and where many CSOs tend 
to be divided along tribal lines, the present regime could quite 
possibly adopt a strategy to improve its bad international image 
and improve its foreign aid flow by combining a policy of enlarging 


the arena with one of divide et impera. That is, it could admit a 
few additional CSOs into the system, along with the ethnic groups 


they represent and freeze out the others, thereby fragmenting 
opposition to the regime. 


The second issue involves willingness to play by the rules of the 
pluralist game. At various times this dilemma faces all democra- 
cies: what to do with a CSO (or political party) that wants to 
gain influence or power in order to smash the system itself? 
Previously a problem with some of the more radical leftist groups 
in many states, this has now become a serious issue with Islamic 
fundamentalists in a number of areas. Bangladesh offers a graphic 
example in this regard, especially striking in that the anti-social 
reaction has come in direct proportion to the achievements of CSOs 
in empowering marginal elements in the population. 


cso efforts in Bangladesh to empower and make self-sufficient the 
weakest constituency in the country — poor rural women — have been 
remarkably successful. One well-known CSO , the Grameen Bank, has 
more than 1.5 million women members who are becoming independent 
income earners and literate in the process, an extraordinary 
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achievement in a country with $US 220 per capita income, 23% female 
literacy and a religious tradition of purdah that discourages women 
from moving outside the home. Several other CSOs are equally 
impressive in similar ways.” 


But this very success has caused a virulent reaction among funda- 
mentalist Muslims and village elites, who want to keep the lower 
classes in their place. Women have been threatened, beaten, their 
schools and meeting places burned down, in several hundred 
incidents, and the fundamentalist opposition is conducting a 
national campaign to end the CSO programs benefitting the women.®*' 
The government has promised protection for the CSO participants, 
but (despite some pressure from foreign donors) has not been hugely 
energetic in providing it. And one must ask how much protection 
can be provided by a state that no one would describe as strong and 


powerful out in the countryside where even today 80 percent of the 
population live. 


The policy implications stemming from these two issues are not that 
supporting civil society can only widen the political universe 
enough to admit a few more elites or that efforts to empower rural 
women are sure to boomerang and so should not be tried, but rather 
that donors must expect civil society to grow slowly and be 
prepared to provide support when reverses occur. Democracy is not 
necessarily easy, and the good people do not always win. But it’s 
worth trying, and we as donors can do some useful things to help it 


along. Supporting civil society should be at the heart of such 
efforts. 


20 On the Grameen Bank there have been many analyses. Hossain 
(1988) is a good example. Among the several other large groups 
involved in similar efforts, the best known is probably the 
Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee (BRAC), which is well 
analyzed in Lovell (1992). 


21 Part of the fallout in all this — and the part best known 
in the West — has been the fundamentalist vendetta against Taslima 
Nasrin, the Bangladeshi writer, who has been threatened with death 
for what she has written and has found asylum in Sweden. 
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Table 1. The democratic passage in five countries 


BANGLADESH 


KENYA 


Ev. SALVADOR 


THAILAND 


CHILE 


Early & late 
1970s openings 
suppressed by 
coups 


Donor-initiated 
1991 opening 
later closed 


Cycle of openings 
& suppressions, 
1930s-1980s 


Early 1970s & 
19908 openings 
ended by coups 


Viable democra- 
cy 1930s until 
1970s, ended 
by 1973 coup 


Anti-Ershad 
movement, Dec 
1990 


(not yet occurred) 


Peace accords, 
Jan 1992 


Democratic upris- 
ing, May 1992 


Plebiscite, Oct 
1988 


Little developmen- 
tal CSO in- 
volvement 


(passage yet to 
occur) 


Largely precluded 
by civil war 


Contribution to 
1992 democ- 
racy movement 


CSO think tank 
“safe havens,” 
civic education 
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Table 2. CSO sustainability & strategic outlook in five countries 


CSO sustain- 
ability 


Major systemic 
problem & role for 
CSOs 


BANGLADESH 


SALVADOR 


THAILAND 


Donor funding still 
plentiful 


Donor funding 
high, but sub- 
ject to political 
conditionality 


Donor funding 
soon to rapidly 
diminish; little 
preparation as yet 


Donor funding 
now ending; 
some exploration 
of domestic foun- 
dations 


Donor funding 
essentially end- 
ed; CSO contract 
work as alterna- 
tive 


Defective party 
system — can 
CSOs fill gap? 


State repression 
& ethnic division 
— can CSOs 
take on both? 


Creating wider 
political space — 
can CSOs do 
this? 


A new military- 
bureaucratic-busi- 
ness oligarchy — 
can CSOs widen 
participation 
more? 


Overwhelming 
need for consen- 
sus to overcome 
partisanship — a 
role for CSOs? 
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ASSISTED REPRODUCTION AND REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY 


S paper is composed of two parts. The first part 
reviews reproductive rights in western nations other than the 
United States. It focuses on issues of access to assisted 
reproduction technologies (ARTs) with particular attention on 
in vitro fertilization (IVF). In addition to questions of 
economic barriers to access, issues have been raised 
concerning the use of ARTs by single women, lesbian couples, 
older women, and fertile women whose partners suffer from male 
infertility. This review demonstrates that access to IVF in 
many countries is effectively limited to persons who have 
private resources or insurance. Although some jurisdictions 
fund IVF services in many cases payment is limited to public 
hospitals or selected clinical aspects of the IVF process. 
Furthermore, with only several exceptions access is limited to 
married couples or heterosexual couples in stable 
relationships. 

The second part of this paper moves to a more basic 
question as to whether those persons who have access to ARTs 
in fact are receiving safe and effective therapy for 
infertility. It argues that access to ARTs in itself does 
extend the reproductive rights of the patients unless they 
successful in overcoming infertility. An analysis of IVF 
suggests that while this holds true for a small proportion 
those couples who have access, questions of costs, safety, 
efficacy raise concern over its overall contribution to 
reproductive choice. Its widespread diffusion across western 
nations has preceded rather than followed any firm evidence of 
its value in extending reproductive rights. 


Reproductive Rights 

Although some limits are placed on reproductive choices 
in all societies, in most western nations procreation is 
viewed as a fundamental right inherent in the very survival of 
the individual. The United Nations" Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (1948) emphasizes the right to marry and found a 
family "without limitation due to race, nationality or 
religion." According to Article 16, the family is the natural 
and fundamental unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by the state. Moreover, Article 25 states that mothers and 
children are entitled to special care and assistance. 
Rights will always be controversial because they impose claims 
upon others. Many of the most volatile contemporary political 
issues turn on differing interpretations of rights and on the 
relative weights accorded them. Furthermore, shifts 
constantly occur which broaden or narrow the definition of 
rights. The reasons for these fluctuations center on the 
nature of rights which by definition are claims staked within 
the "given order of things" (Petchesky, 1984:7). Although 
natural rights theorists attempted to enumerate immutable sets 
of rights and some contemporary observers advocate absolute 
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FIGURE 1 


CATEGORIES OF REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS 


Abortion | Right not to have children | Sterilization 


Contraception 


Assisted reproduction 


Adoption Surrogacy 
| contracts 


| Right to have children ‘| 


No coerced — \ ie Unlimited 


. ° 9 
yp Economic quantity? 
abortion, or support? 


contraception 


Right to choose quality or 


characteristics of children 
Genetic | \ Sex selection or 
counseling preselection 
Prenatal DNA Access to 
diagnosis screening Risk-free workplace 
Prenatal care 
Family leave 
Maternal health 


Source: Blank k 1995: 5 


IVF. An infertile man would be ensured access to DI or 
corrective surgery, where possible. 

Once procreative rights are stated as positive, however, 
drawing reasonable boundaries becomes difficult. Does a woman 
who is unable to carry a fetus to term because of the absence 
of a uterus or a high risk condition have a legitimate claim 
for a surrogate mother who would do so? No matter where the 
lines are drawn, some individuals are likely to have limited 
opportunity to have children. The adoption of a positive 
rights perspective intensifies the already growing demand for 
these technologies, encourages entrepreneurs to provide a 
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remarried or otherwise wanting to have children. Should 
public health care resources be used to meet these demands or 


should they be used only for individuals who are infertile due 
to medical reasons? 


Payment of IVF 

The increase in assisted reproduction services throughout 
western nations raises questions concerning access on economic 
grounds. The high costs of many of these techniques, 
especially IVF, have created economic barriers that result in 
excl uding persons without adequate financial resources. A 
review of practices in western nations demonstrates that while 
a number provide some support, in several cases approaching 
100 percent of the costs, coverage is generally limited and 
often applies only to public services that set strict criteria 
for selection and require waits in long queues. 

r —— IVF is free in public hospita 
but is not imbu i in ate clinics where criteria for 
acceptance ji It more liberal. Similarly in 
Norway the j of the cost in the public 
hospital pro 1 h ograms will accept only married 
women under 38 years of age who are infertile. Also, couples 
with male factor infertility are not accepted. In New 
Zealand, IVF services provided through the public hospitals 
are free, but couples are generally offered a maximum of three 
treatment cycles. Moreover, waiting lists for public patients 
can approach four years. As a result at least one public 
hospital has establish j llel user-pays IVF service 
which allows paying jump to the head of the waiting 
list. Patients who services in New Zealand are 
reimbursed only for clinical procedures associated 
with IVF. 

In France IVF is reimbursed 100 percent by Social 
Security while int } Nethersencs there is a state subsidy for 
IVF services and pri ate insurance will generally pay for most 
of the rest. 7, Spain offers free infertility 
treatment at nore I itals while private insurance covers 
the costs in private ic Australian Medicare pays for 
some of the clinical proc cedures but the proportion of costs 
reimbursed varies Significantly by state. In Canada, Ontar;i 
is the only province to cover the cost of IVF and this 
coverage appears tenuous. Sweden partially subsidizes 
infertility services through university departments while 
Italy pays some of the costs incurred by fertility treatment 
but in both countries the cost to couples remains substantial. 
Furthermore, in many of these countries that subsidize IVF in 
public clinics, access is bound by geographical limits because 
public services tend to be concentrated in larger population 
centers with university hospitals. 
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to all persons who demand it that ARTs be placed in a social 
services budget rather than included as health care. Given 
the current emphasis on individual-oriented, curative medicine 
and the acceptance of its use to resolve social problems, 
there are strong pressures to expand access to reproductive 
technologies. This is one of the dangers of a rights approach 
and leads the Baird Commission to conclude: 


We believe that framing a need or desire in the 
language of "rights" may not be the most helpful 
of approaching this issue (Baird, 1993: 61). 


Right to Safe and Effective Services 

The discussion thus far shows that in terms of 
access to ARTs alone reproductive rights are far from 
guaranteed in western nations. Access not only varies across 
nations, but within them. Economic, geographical and social 
factors combine to produce inequitable access for individuals. 
Even in those countries where IVF is publicly funded, 
selection criteria and waiting lists effectively limit both 
positive and negative notions of reproductive rights. 

Another dimension of reproductive rights which is seldom 
discussed concerns the safety and efficacy of the services 
provided. It makes little sense to argue that reproductive 
rights can be furthered by access to technologies or services 
that are of questionable safety and effectiveness. This is 
especially relevant if the resources expended for these 
services, both private and public, could be used more 
fruitfully elsewhere. While this section does not attempt t 
analyze these broader allocation issues, it raises questions 
concerning the linkage between ARTs and reproductive rights. 
It focuses on IVF because this technique tends to personify 
this linkage in the public mind. 

More than 15 years after IVF was first offered, IVF 
procedures for most infertility diagnoses lack reliable 
scientific evidence to show that they are effective; that the 
treatment is more likely to result in a live birth than no 
treatment. Likewise, variations such as GIFT and ZIFT have 
not been proven to be of benefit and questions of safety 
remain unresolved. Despite this lack of evidence such 
applications are widespread. As a result: 

unproven and quite possibly ineffective 

procedures are being offered as medical 

treatment and women are undertaking the risks 

of the procedures without knowing whether they 

are more likely to have a child than if they 
received no treatment. Moreover, treatment 


is 
being offered and these risks taken without any 
comprehensive and consistent collection and 
analysis of information on outcomes, so that 
these uncertainties could be reduced (Baird, 
1993: 521). 
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are not well understood, IVF should be viewed as experimental. 
What holds for IVF is even more applicable to other techniques 
including GIFT. Considerable basic research is needed, 
epidemiological data must be collected, and standard 
registries established even at this late date in the diffusion 
of this widely used technique. 


Success Rates of IVF 

A critical factor in calculating the costs of IVF is the 
success rate. Although this would seem to be a straight- 
forward matter, in fact there is considerable controversy 
because of the use of different measures of success, 
misinformation, and wide variation from one program to the 
next. Although some clinics report pregnancy rates as high as 
25 percent, when measured by live birth per treatment cycle a 
figure of 10 percent at best seems more accurate. A major 
Dutch study for instance found that while some presentations 
were as high as 20 percent, after the year of treatment and an 
average of 2.5 cycles and 2 follicle aspirations 25 percent of 
patients achieved an gute ig pregnancy (Haan, 1991: 587). 
Moreover, Neumann 1. (1994: 239) found a declining rate of 
success aft er the fi treatment. This may be because those 
women most likely 1 onceive do so early while those less 
likely to do so rem in the program for additional cycles 

In addition t ignificant differences in the success 
rates of IVF programs, including some that have yet to 
register a live birth, there are substantial differences 
between patients with certain indications. Success rates are 
particularly reduced for couples with male factor infertility 
(5.9 percent), women with only one ovary (8.0 percent), and 
women over 40 years of age (4. 0 percent) (Haan, 1991: 587) . 
Moreover, those women i ile for six or more years had a 
live birth rate of 8 pe as compared to 12 percent for 

~ and 14 percent for those 


those infertile 4 to 5 
infertile 3 or less years. These ratios appeared consistent 
across IVF programs despite a variation by a factor of 2. 
between the least and most successful programs. Larger 
programs (>750 treatments) had higher success rates, leading 
one study to conclude that it is more efficient to have a few 
large programs than many smaller ones (Haan, 1991, 588). 

There is some evidence to indicate that success rates of 
10 percent might in fact be overestimated because of 
spontaneous pregnancies occurring during treatment. Studies 
of women accepted for IVF programs show that 7 to 28 percent 
conceive naturally either before receiving treatment or within 
two years after discontinuation (Wagner and St. Clair, 1989: 
1028). When women with bilateral tubal occlusion were 
excluded, independent pregnancy rates of 12 and 25 percent 
were found. One Australian clinic received notification that 
450 spontaneous pregnancies had occurred to couples on their 
IVF waiting list between 1980 and 1985 (Saunders, Mathews, and 
Lancaster, 1988). 

These data on women who become pregnant independent of 
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dramatically. An IVF delivery for either of these latter 
categories shows marginal costs of $160,000 for a % rst cycle 
delivery and $800,000 for delivery in cycles 5 or 6. 
Similarly, the Dutch study found the costs of IVF for male 
factor infertility substantially higher than for tubal 


TABLE 1 
MARGINAL COST PER DELIVERY FOR IVF. 
BASE CASE AND SELECTED FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


Cumulative Marginal Cost 
Delivery Cost Per 
Rate Delivery 
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infertility (Haan, 1991: 590). In the least, these data raise 
critical questions as to i ther extending IVF to older women 
and couples with male factor infertility can be justified on 
resource allocation grounds. The Baird Commission 
recommendation to limit the use of IVF for treatment of women 
with bilateral fallopian tube blockage appears appropriate in 
light of these figures (Baird, 1993: 526). 
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35 percent of d percent of triplet plus pregnancies. 


The incidence of MP under IVF is up to tenfold that of 
spontaneous reproduction (Collins and Bleyl, 1990: 1384). 


TABLE 2 
COMPLICATIONS RELATED TO EXTRACORPOREAL FERTILIZATION 


Incidence 


Laparoscopic complications 2 to 3 per 1,000 
General anesthesia 
Hypoxia, aspiration pneumonia, 
pulmonary edema, 
pneumothorax, hypotension, 
gastric perforation, death 
Regional anesthesia 
Inadvertent spinal insertion 2 to 4 per 
Transient headache, backache, 
ladder dysfunction 
Neural injury Occasional 
Pneumoperitoneum and trocar 
insertion l to 3 per 
Injuries to: abdominal wall 
(umbilical hernia) 
Blood vessels per 10,000 
Intestine to 3 per 1,000 
Uterus 10 to 30 per 1,000 
Bladder 2 to 5 per 1,000 
Death Occasional 
Gas embolism 1 per 65,000 
Emergency laparotomy 1.8 to 4.2 per 1,000 
Transvaginal oocyte retrieval 
Blood vessel injury, bladder 
injury, intestinal injury, 
infection 
Death Occasional 
Culture medium infections 
Hepatitis, AIDS 


to 7 per 10,000 


Source: Schenker and Ezra, 1994: 414 


For IVF the incidence of twins is 18.3 percent, triplets 2.4 
percent and quadruplets .6 percent, as compared to spontaneous 
rates of 1.05 to 1.35 percent for twins and 0.01 to 0.017 
percent for triplets (Seoud et al. 1992). 

This problem is of particular concern because MPs are 
associated with a wide range of complications for both the 
pregnant woman and the fetus/neonates. Multiple pregnancies 
are known to be associated with the increased incidence of 
preeclampsia, placenta previa, and placental abruption, 
premature rupture of the membranes, postpartum hemorrhage, and 
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Ms Section, all of which cause greater morbidity to the 
mpaMMMM%s. Moreover, particularly for older women undergoing 
IVF, multifetal pregnancy might produce an unbearable overload 
se ee and renal functions, among other body 
(Schenker and Ezra, 1994: 418). 
MP is also associated with perinatal mortality. The 
triplets (70 to 140 per 1,000 births) and 
100 to 170 per 1,000 births) is almost ten times 
that of singletons (7 to 23 per 1,000 births) (Weissman et al. 
1991). MP children are also likely to be premature, thus 
increasing the need for neonatal care, and vulnerable to the 
array of DHEMMMs linked to low birthweight. Twins are 9.6 

\ 
times more likely to be very low birthweight (VLBW) than 
singletons while triplets plus are 32.7 times more likely 
(Luke, 1994: 105). Moreover, while IVF babies in general | 
require mechanical ventilation more frequently than non-IVF 

J 
babies (164 ventilator bed days per 100 live births as 
compared to 17), over 80 percent of IVF babies ventilated are 
from multiple pregnancies (Leslie et al. 1992: 165). 

In light of these complication rates and the increased 
need for neonatal care there is concern over the economic 
costs of MP. One study found that total family charge (mother 
and children) for single births averaged $9,845. For twins 
the average increased to $37,947 and for triplets $109,765. 

If each of the 234 MPs had been a singleton pregnancy, the 
savings for this one hospital for one year would have exceeded 
$3 Mims «=6(Callahan et al. 1994: 247). Because of the 
problems associated with MPs, prospective users of IVF should 
be told of the risk for MP and that such pregnancies carry a 
heightened incidence of antenatal complications that "require 
DrO expensive hospitalization and that there is also 
a very high incidence of neonatal morbidity, which translates 
into prolonged and expensive hospitalization for neonates" 
Seoud et al. 1992: 834). 

One response to the increased rates of MPs produced by 
ARTs is the highly controversial procedure of selective . 
reduction or termination of pregnancies. Usually this entails 
an injection of potassium chloride into the heart of the fetus 

9x fetuses) to be aborted. In some cases, selective 
termination has been carried out in multiple pregnancies where 
ne of the fetuses has been diagnosed through ultrasound as 
abnormal (Zamer and Fox, 1993). More frequently it is used in 
the first trimester to reduce the number of fetuses a woman is 
carrying in order to reduce the risk of preterm delivery to 
the wag and the remaining fetuses. In one study, for 
instance: 

At the time of the procedure 88 women had triplets, 89 : 

had quadruplets, 16 had quintuplets, and 7 had from 6 

to 9 fetuses. These pregnancies were reduced to 189 

sets of twins, 5 sets of triplets, and 6 singletons ... 

The incidence of intrauterine growth retardation was 

not increased over that anticipated in a population of 

twins (Berkowitz et al. 1992: 17). 


Concern over selective reduction takes several forms. First, 
the procedure carries with it medical risks. It has an 
overall fetal loss rate before 24 weeks gestation and a rate 
of premature delivery at 32 weeks or earlier of over 16 
percent (Luke, 1994: 105). As result a woman undergoing this 
procedure risks losing all the fetuses being carried. Second, 
selective reduction obviously has a high psychological price 
particularly for women who have struggled for years to become 
pregnant only to succeed but then be faced with the prospect 
of losing it all (Callahan et al. 1994: 248). Selective 
reduction also brings to the fore all the ethical issues 
surrounding selective abortion. 

Alternatives to selective reduction, however, also have 
limitations. One approach which has been only partially 
successful in controlling some MPs is prevention of premature 
delivery through intensive antenatal monitoring and medical 
intervention (Gilstrap and Brown, 1988). Another approach is 
to allow premature delivery but depend on increasingly 
sophisticated neonatal intensive care units to save all 
babies. Although NICUs have substantially improved the risks 
of many VLBW infants, they have contributed to dramatically 
increased costs and at times survival of infants with very low 
quality of life ( nk, 1992). A preferable solution would be 
to avoid the conc ion of multiple fetuses and thus avoid the 


need for these approaches. More judicious use of ovulation - 
induction agents (Corson et al. 1989) and reduction of the 
number of embryo transferred in IVF and GIFT would go far to 
that end (Nijs et al. 1993). Luke goes further and calls for 
more judicious use of ARTs themselves as the "more prudent 
intervention" (1994: 105). 


Other Pregnancy Complications 

In addition to the heightened probability of multiple 
pregnancies with ARTs spontaneous abortion and ectopic 
pregnancies are also more frequent. The high incidence of 
abortion with IVF could be attributed to the increased age of 
the patients which is associated with increased prevalence of 
chromosomal aberrations or early recognition of these 
pregnancies and subsequent abortions due to close monitoring. 
Likewise, ectopic pregnancy is more common in ARTs especially 
IVF because of the embryo transfer process. In addition to 
fetal wastage during pregnancy there is an increased incidence 
of first and second trimester bleeding, toxemia, fetal growth 
retardation and anemia as well as pregnancy induced 
hypertension. Cesarian section rates among IVF babies are 
high as reflected in New Zealand/Australian figures of 42 
percent for singletons and 63 percent for multiple pregnancies 
(Wagner and St. Clair, 1985). 
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matter, nor it is inexpensive. This raises important questions 
concerning the siloc tion of medical resources. What priority 
should these costly treatments have as compared to preventive 
measures and research to discover the underlying causes of 
infertility? Although Western societies have put a high 
priority on reproductive rights, debate continues over the 
exercise of this right when it requires significant public 
resources. 

The discussion of IVF serious questions as to what 
should be considered ate and procedure. While 
IVF enjoys strong sup t on grounds it overcomes infertility 
and expands individua eproductive choices, its low success 
rates and many poten complications should be cause for 
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The Impact of the Arms Trade 
on Human Security Conditions in Developing Countries 
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For as long as war and military preparedness have been a part of international relations, so too has the 
transfer of arms. Yet in the post-war period, the international arms trade has grown enormously and has 
assumed an increasingly significant role in international relations. At the same time, developing countries 
have come to play an expansive role as recipients in the global arms marketplace. This pattern of affairs 
raises a number of questions, among them one as to the nature of the relationship between arms transfers 
and the quest for human security in the Third World. This question is here explored by assessing cross- 
nationally the linkage between arms imports and subsequent changes in the level of human security in 
developing countries between the years 1982 and 1992. By utilizing quantitative indicators, the patterns 
of arms acquisition behavior of developing countries are mathematically analyzed to discern the potential 
tradeoffs entailed at the expense or to the benefit of human security. 
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The Impact of the Arms Trade 
on Human Security Conditions in Developing Countries 


Shannon Lindsey Blanton* 


Arms transfers have long comprised a crucial dimension of international affairs. Indeed, the 
supply of and demand for arms has existed for as long as war and military preparedness have been normal 
aspects of international relations. Yet in the years following World War II, the international arms trade 
has reached unprecedented proportions and has taken on an increasingly significant role in international 
relations. 

Of the trends that have emerged regarding the transfer of arms across national borders, one of the 
most prominent has been the expansive role Third World countries have come to play as recipients in the 
global arms marketplace. Indeed, as noted by the U.S. Congressional Research Service (Grimmett, 1994), 
"in 1993, both arms transfers agreements with and arms deliveries to the Third World continued to 
comprise roughly two-thirds of all such arms trade activity worldwide." This pattern of arms transfers 
raises a number of questions. What is the significance of the increasing military capabilities and military 
expenditures of developing states? What are the human consequences of the acquisition of arms for 
recipients? Furthermore, what is the relationship between arms transfers and the quest for security which, 
as argued by Keith Krause (1992: 121), "in the broadest sense is perhaps the predominant concern of Third 
World states, regimes, and peoples?" 

Such questions are explored in this paper through examination of the potential linkage between 
arms transfers and human security. By tracing the consequences of arms transfers, this study aspires to 


move beyond intuitive suppositions of how the arms trade affects recipient countries. The goal is to 


*I would like to thank Harvey Starr, William Jacoby, and Charles Kegley for the guidance they have given 
me on this paper and the larger project of which it is a part. I would also like to thank and acknowledge 
the assistance of Mark Gibney, Margaret Hermann, Selim Jahan, and Steve Poe in obtaining some of the 
data utilized. Any errors remain mine alone. 


develop knowledge of such processes based on reproducible evidence that is interpreted by the rules of 
statistical and logical inference. Taking human security as the objective against which the impact of arms 
imports is assessed, the arms acquisition behavior of developing countries is mathematically examined to 


discern the potential tradeoffs entailed at the expense or to the benefit of human security. 


Defining Human Security 

Often, in accordance with the realist view of the state, a quest for security is conceptualized as 
revolving around attempts to reduce political-military threats emanating from external sources (see Goertz 
and Diehl, 1990; Smoke, 1984; Waltz, 1979; Jervis, 1978; Young, 1978; Herz, 1950). This traditional 
understanding of security commonly rests on the assumption that a coercive military response is required 
if security is to be preserved, and thus "the capacity to coerce, kill and destroy becomes the important 
source of power, and thereby, the safeguard for national security" (Azar and Moon, 1984: 106; see also 
Ayoob, 1991; von Clausewitz, 1976 [1832]) Consequently, the military aspect of security finds its place 
at the top of the national security agenda. 

More recently, however, the concept of security has been expanded to include many diverse 
factors. Indeed, a growing number of scholars contend that the traditional conceptualization of security 
presents a false reality of the security situations of most Third World countries. In fact, in developing 
countries, the externally-oriented quest for security is overshadowed by or entangled with other struggles - 


- such as those between "regimes and/or elites and citizens over the distribution of goods within society 


and the nature of political institutions, or between states and societies over the definition of security itself 


and the best means to achieve it" (Krause, 1992: 121). In other words, “threats posed to the state and 
regime, territorial integrity, the larger political and socioeconomic order, and domestic peace and 
tranquility which emanate from indigenous sources are often of more immediate concern than those threats 


emanating from external sources" (Ross, 1988: 152). Indeed, in many developing countries, internal 
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politics have as much an impact as the international environment upon determining the nature and extent 
of security (Wallensteen and Axell, 1994; Russett and Starr, 1992; Gasteyger, 1985; Ayoob, 1983-84). 


Thus, in order to understand and explain the security needs and consequences of developing countries, an 


alternative conceptualization of security is required which also taps into the internal dimension of security. 


In this study, the term human security refers to the conditions needed to assure the security, or 
personal autonomy, of the individual and, as argued in the UN’s Human Development Report (1994: 32), 
is based on the contention that "people should be able to live in a society that honours their basic human 
rights." Indeed, human security can be thought of as representing a broad conceptualization of human 
rights, as depicted in such international documents as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
International Human Rights Covenants. Recognized and subsumed within the concept of human security 
are rights which ensure political autonomy and are often associated with democratic forms of government, 
such as freedom of speech, press, assembly, and association. Also included are rights which guarantee 
personal security, sometimes called personal integrity rights, such as those of due process, fair and public 
hearings, and protection from arbitrary arrest, detention, exile, or torture. Additionally, rights which 
"provide a social dimension to the ideal of personal autonomy" (Donnelly, 1993: 24) are incorporated, 
such as the right to food, health care, and education. In this study, these rights are differentiated into the 
subsets of democratic rights, personal integrity rights, and human development nights which, when 
combined, comprise conditions of human security.’ Such a conceptualization of human rights as human 
security is supported by Han Park’s (1987: 413) argument that "a broad definition such as this appears 
to be more universally applicable, and should be used more extensively in cross-cultural comparative 


studies." 


' While there is neither philosophical consensus nor defacto recognition of all human rights world- 
wide, there is nevertheless an international political consensus as to the nature of human rights as can be 
found in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Human Rights Covenants. It follows then 
that while there may in actuality be discrepancies regarding the extent to which different actors value 
human security, it too is implicitly based on international agreement. 
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Putting the Role of Arms Acquisitions into the Equation 
Though internal factors predominate in the security concerns of developing countries, they occur 
in conjunction with external factors. However, as Mohammed Ayoob (1983-84: 43; see also Ayoob, 1991) 
argues, "external threats quite often augment the problems of insecurity that exist within state boundaries 
and, in many cases, would be quite ineffective if internal threats and domestic fissures did not exist within 


Third World societies.". Sometimes, though, regimes "externalize" threats to security in order to depict 


the threats as illegitimate and to portray internal security policies such as military buildup and repressive 


action as appropriate (Job, 1992; Levy, 1989; Uliman, 1983). By interpreting a political, and quite often 
a social and economic, problem as one which calls for a military response, and by presenting the military 
threat as coming from external sources, regimes in the Third World are able to choose an arena of 
confrontation with domestic dissidents that is favorable to themselves, namely, the military arena (Ayoob, 
1983-84). 

Arms transfers are a tangible characteristic of quests for security within developing countries. 
Intimately linked to the traditional perspective of security, they are perceived as a primary tool in a 
strategy of defense against threat. Yet, while arms are typically acquired to enhance security, whether 
internal or external, it may be that the acquisition of military weapons leads instead to an erosion of 
security. The paradox of massive military buildup is that it often adds considerably to the dilemmas of 
domestic insecurity that confront many developing countries (Cashman, 1993; Snyder, 1984; Ayoob, 1980; 
Jervis, 1976; Herz, 1951). These insecurities can range from an enhanced proclivity towards internal 
repression to military challenges against the regime in power to the channeling of funds for arms purchases 
at the neglect of the populous’ basic human needs. As Jan Mberg (1980: 67) explains, "a tremendous 
amount of resources are poured into the military sphere with hardly any positive effect upon security. 
Rather, it may actually be more precise to state that never before could so many people feel so insecure 


with so much weaponry.” 
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The predominant issue that this study seeks to investigate is whether national security strategies, 


namely the acquisition of arms, can explain conditions of internal security. Much of the previous work 
on internal security, broadly defined, and human rights, more narrowly defined, has linked development 
and democracy to governmental respect for human rights. Supporting social and economic requisites 
theory, this research has found that various social, political, and economic elements interact with one 
another to provide an overall security. For instance, a basic level of social and economic development 
is considered to be a necessary pre-condition for the maintenance of democratic institutions and practices. 
Indeed, it is argued that "democracy requires a literate citizenry, good communications between the 
governors and the governed, and sufficient prosperity to ensure that the energy of citizens are not wholly 
consumed by the effort needed to survive" (Blasi and Cingranelli, 1995: 2; also see Lipset, 1963). Yet 
not only is human development linked to democracy, it is also associated with political stability. A lack 
of development is typically accompanied by feelings of relative deprivation and injustice among the 
people, which provide fertile ground for extremist politics (Gurr, 1970). As a country achieves higher 
levels of human development, however, sentiments of popular deprivation abate, which in turn helps to 
alleviate the likelihood of political instability (Diamond, Linz, and Lipset, 1990). Furthermore, societies 
with greater social and economic wealth tend to be characterized by a larger middle class -- which is often 
associated with moderation and tolerance (Blasi and Cingranelli, 1995). Thus, in these countries, the 
probability of political instability is less. In sum, both the liberal philosophy and traditional empirical 
analysis lead to the conclusion that the good life --the blessings of a civil society -- include a cluster of 
attributes which collectively reinforce each other, synergistically. The components that make for human 
security are interdependent and need each other for attainment and persistence; not only do “all good 
things go together," but they require each other for their maintenance. 

This is not characteristic of the conditions of all countries, however. In the least developed of the 


Third World countries, intense conflict over scarce political, social, and material resources is chronic, and 
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deprivation malevolent. Such social and economic tensions incite conflict, which leads to political 


instability. In turn, in an effort to confront challenges to the security of the regime in power, governments 
often infringe upon the security of individuals. As a product of repression, human rights violations are 
a common occurrence. Such happenings comprising this syndrome are not constrained to low-income 
countries though, but also tend to plague the populations of many middle and high-income developing 
countries where force is used to impose order. 

Drawing on empirical studies of human rights violations, the contention that democracy, 
development, and personal integrity rights are inter-related finds additional support. Several studies have 
found social and economic conditions to be associated with state human rights practices, such as wealth 
(Poe and Tate, 1994; Henderson, 1991; Mitchell and McCormick, 1988; Park, 1987; and McKinlay and 
Cohen, 1975), democracy (Poe and Tate, 1994; Henderson, 1991), and welfare spending (Park, 1987). 
The presence of a military government (Poe and Tate, 1994; McKinlay and Cohen, 1975) and military 
expenditures (Park, 1987) have been associated with declining human rights conditions . 

Only a few studies, however, have systematically addressed the issue of arms acquisitions and 
some aspect of human security. Miles Wolpin (1986; 1991) examined the characteristics of developing 
countries with regard to their propensity for state violence and repression, and found reliance upon 
imported weaponry to be most pronounced for violently repressive countries. In an examination of the 
role of arms in instances of personal integrity violations, Michael Klare and Cynthia Arnson (1981) 
concluded that a consistent and intentional relationship exists between the import of arms and human 
rights repression. In these three studies however, analysis was restricted to only those countries that 
imported arms, as opposed to the universe of countries. The focus was primarily on the U.S., and to some 
extent the Soviet (Wolpin, 1986), component of the "international repression trade" (Klare, 1979), and the 
analyses were basically simple examinations and comparisons of raw data figures for arms transfers and 


human rights conditions in recipient countries. 


Focusing on a different aspect of human security, what is in the present study called human 


development, Saadet Deger and Somnath Sen (1987: 83) are concerned that in developing countries, "large 


segments of the population do not enjoy even the basic necessities, such as adequate food, required to 
achieve a better quality of life." Examining inequality of income distribution, socio-economic welfare, 
per capita economic growth, and military expenditures, they contend that there is a trade-off between 
military expenditure and state provision of facilities, goods, and services. Their findings show that a low 
military burden helps to improve human development, and a greater military burden hinders it. Yet as 
the study examines data that is available for any year in the 1970s for just ten developing countries, there 
is a need for further analysis of the linkage between military expenditures and human development using 
data on additional countries over a longer period of time. 

It has been suggested that one of the reasons there is so little popular debate and protest against 
armament developments is that security is rarely seen as a basic human need (Oberg, 1980). Taking the 
alternative perspective of human security discussed here as a point of departure, I hope to transcend such 
conceptual boundaries and to bridge the theoretical gap between security in the traditional sense and 
security in its internal dimension. In other words, in contemplating the security of Third World countries, 
this study considers the role of arms in terms of the inherent difficulties and trade-offs that occur in 
reconciling the traditional notion of security with an expanded perspective that recognizes elements of 
human security. The choices made by governments of many developing countries favor increased 
militarization -- as governmental support for increases in arms transfers, a significant rise in the scale and 
sophistication of weapons, and an expansion of military expenditures attests. Perhaps by investigating the 
empirical association between arms and a more broadly defined dimension of security, variations in the 


internal level of human security in developing countries can be traced to variations in the international 
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transfer of arms.” 


Organizing the Inquiry 

In this study, a comprehensive data set is employed that includes information for developing 
countries for an eleven year period dating from 1982 through 1992. The arms trade data are for arms 
imports regardless of whom the supplier is,’ and the data set also includes countries that did not import 
any arms at all.‘ In order to control for variation that may be due to differences in the population 
(Henderson, 1993) and level of economic development (Poe and Tate, 1994; Henderson, 1991; McKinlay 
and Cohan, 1975; Mitchell and McCormick, 1988) of developing countries, the countries are analyzed 
according to their placement in three distinct categories based upon different levels of GNP per capita.° 


The Independent Variable 


Arms Imports -- In studying the international arms trade, considerable use has been made of arms 
trade statistics. However, as Nancy Happe and John Wakeman-Linn (1994a: 3) warn, analysis of the 


"arms trade is hampered by the limited amount of transparent, comprehensive data." Numerous studies 


? In examining the impact of arms imports upon human security, this study considers arms imports 
as the independent variable and human security as the dependent one. It may be that conditions of human 
security might in fact shape the motive and ability of countries to import arms. Thus, in such a scenario, 
human security could be considered the independent variable and arms imports the dependent one. 
Alternatively, it has been argued that such debate is much like asking "Which came first, the chicken or 
the egg?" That is, the relationship between arms and human security is one of interconnectedness, and 
each sustains the other. Whatever the case may be, perhaps by isolating one potential relationship, this 
study can contribute to our understanding and knowledge of the linkage between arms and human security. 


> This is useful for arriving at generalizations that are derived from analysis of a period in which the 
number of global arms suppliers has greatly increased. 


* In order to determine the macro pattern of the relationship between arms and human rights, it is 
important to consider human rights conditions in countries that do not import arms as well as those that 
do (see Most and Starr, 1989). 


* These categories are low-income economies which include countries with a GNP per capita of $650 
or less, middle-income countries with a GNP per capita from $651 to $6000, and high-income developing 
countries where the GNP per capita is in excess of $6000. 
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(Fei, 1979; Kolodziej, 1979; Brzoska, 1982; Louscher and Salomone, 1987; Happe and Wakeman-Linn, 
1994a, 1994b) have noted problems regarding the validity, reliability, and utility of arms transfer 


information, even from the two most commonly used sources, the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency (ACDA) and the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI). A widely supported 


conclusion is that researchers and readers must be aware that there are limitations to analyses which use 
such data. Yet, the data can still be used to provide meaningful examination of the arms trade. As 
Amelia Leiss notes (1979: 110), the data "has enough uncertainty about it to warrant caution in its use and 
modesty about conclusions based on it. But it is rich enough to support analysis of a wide range of 
important quality-related questions about the arms trade." Edward Laurance and Joyce Mullen (1987: 81) 
support this argument, adding that as there is a pressing need for research on the international arms trade, 
"we cannot afford the luxury of waiting for all of the long-standing data problems to be solved." 


This study utilizes arms import data obtained from various issues of the ACDA’s World Military 


Expenditures and Arms Transfers (WMEAT).° Notwithstanding the inevitable methodological limitations, 
the ACDA data is superior to other data in a number of ways. For one, arms transfers are clearly defined. 
As specified in WMEAT (1994: 153), arms transfers include "the international transfer (under terms of 
grant, credit, barter or cash) of military equipment, usually referred to as ’conventional,’ including 
weapons of war, parts thereof, ammunition, support equipment, and other commodities designed for 
military use." Moreover, unlike SIPRI whose data include only major weapon systems, ACDA (1994: 
153) figures additionally include “nonarmored military vehicles, communications and electronic equipment, 
artillery, infantry weapons, small arms, ammunition, other ordnance, parachutes, and uniforms.” It is an 
advantage of the ACDA data that small arms are included, particularly for this study, for as Deborah 
Gerner (1983: 16) notes, "small arms are essential to understanding the domestic impact of weapons 


transfers.” 


* Arms imports are operationalized in terms of millions of U.S. constant 1991 dollars. 
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Another strength of the ACDA data is that figures are presented for actual deliveries of arms. 
Estimates of the value of items actually delivered during a particular year are provided in addition to, and 
separate from, the value of agreements, orders, or contracts which may result in a future transfer of goods. 
This is important because "the most accurate indicator of the extent of and the impact of arms transfer 
activities is the delivery to other nations of weapons systems, equipment, and services -- not merely what 
was promised, authorized, or agreed" (Louscher and Salomone, 1987: 23). Furthermore, the ACDA data 
is provided in constant as well as current dollars. Indeed, according to Happe and Wakeman-Linn (1994b: 
22), the ACDA is the "only source that covers both expenditure and arms transfers in current and constant 


prices."” 


The use of constant dollars in analysis of arms transfers is critical because it takes into account 
effects of inflation, and thus largely avoids the tendency to reflect artificial growth.* 


The employment in this study of arms imports as an indicator of arms trade activity is based on 


a number of additional factors. For one, in contrast to another commonly used indicator, military 


? The U.S. Arms Control Association (1994) warns that while dollar values of arms are useful, they 
are an imperfect measure of the extent of the arms trade. As far as the "free market" sets prices for 
weapons and related equipment, dollar values are an effective indicator of the value of a particular 
weapon, system, or service. However, dollar values may seem to overstate the value of major 
conventional arms transfers and tend to understate the thriving trade in small arms. 


* Searching for a superior way to quantify arms, a number of scholars (Baugh and Squires, 1983; 
Sherwin and Laurance, 1979; Snider, 1977) have attempted to identify alternatives to dollar value 
measures of arms transfers. By focusing on the quantity and characteristics of weapons, it is argued that 
not only are problems of valuation, deflators, and exchange rates avoided, but arms transfers are depicted 
as multi-dimensional (Baugh and Squires, 1983). Yet there are serious problems in the practical 
application of such measures. Attempts at operationalization encounter grave difficulties (Louscher and 
Salomone, 1987) and perhaps more importantly, the linkage between weapons characteristics and political 
behavior is not strong enough to be uncovered through examination of minor differences in weapons 
systems. Furthermore, the decision makers of recipient countries are not likely to discern distinctions in 
weapons characteristics (Schrodt, 1983). Thus, dollar values measures of arms transfers should not be 
discounted out of hand. However, because "much of the international arms trade involves offset or barter 
arrangements, multiyear loans, discounted prices, third-party payments, and partial debt forgiveness," the 
advice of the ACDA (1994: 154) should be followed as it cautions that when using its data, "the value 
of arms imports should be compared to other categories of data with care." 
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expenditures, arms imports achieve a greater degree of validity and reliability.” Not only do governments 


often purposefully restrict the availability of military expenditure information to other governments, but 
data on military expenditures are based on widely varying domestic definitions of military expenditure.'° 
While arms import data are by no means a perfect measure, such information is more readily accessible 
and avoids to some extent the dollar valuation and conversion problems associated with military 
expenditures. 

Another reason to focus on arms imports is that they are generally considered to have more 
political significance than exports or investment. Not only are states largely able to control the specific 
imports which come within its borders, but overall "the political effects of increased imports are ...viewed 
as more disruptive than those of increased exports" (McKeown, 1991: 152). Moreover, despite the salient 
increase in the production of conventional armaments by developing countries (Brzoska, 1989b), a far 
greater number of Third World countries are still limited to imports as an only source of arms. Frederic 
Pearson (1989: 157) further reinforces the importance of arms imports as an indicator of arms transfer 
activity, contending that "states’ ability to produce weapons does not necessarily lessen their desires or 
needs to import weapons or parts for them." 


The Dependent Variables 


Democracy -- In this study, human rights that assure political autonomy are measured by 
indicators of democracy. That being the case, democracy is interpreted in accordance with Kenneth 


Bollen’s (1993: 1208; see also Bollen, 1990, 1980) definition of "liberal democracy as the extent to which 


* Though the popular conception is that military expenditures in developing countries are directly 
linked to the purchase of arms, such is not typically the case. Rather, the bulk of security expenditures 
of most developing countries is comprised of operating costs, in particular personnel-related costs (Ball, 
1988). 


'0 Countries often include different items under the categories of armed forces or defense, move 
military expenditures from one category to another over a period of time, and arrange their budgets so that 
it is very difficult (and often impossible) to identify security-related outlays by ministries other than the 
Ministry of Defense (Ball, 1988). 
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a political system allows political liberties and democratic rule." Democratic rule includes the extent of 
a national government’s accountability to the general public as well as the degree to which each individual 
is entitled to participate in government, either directly or through representatives. Political liberties 
encompass the extent to which people are free to form or participate in any political group and to express 
in any media an array of political opinions. 

As Bollen (1993) notes, there are differences in the way various scholars define democracy. Many 
(Vanhanen, 1990; Huntington, 1984; Lipset, 1981; Moore, 1966; Schumpeter, 1950) focus primarily on 
the institutional dimension of democratic rule. However, numerous other studies (Poe and Tate, 1994; 
Therborne, 1977; Dahl, 1971; Lenski, 1966) conceptualize democracy in recognition of both the dimension 
of political liberties as well as that of democratic rule. 

To capture the two dimensional conceptualization of democracy, information is utilized from two 
data sources. The first source of information is the Polity I] (Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore, 1994; Gurr, 1990) 


data set, which focuses on the authority structures of polities.'' The data set’s summary indicator of 
y po ary 


democracy is based on observations concerning the characteristics of political institutions, decision-making 


structures, and political competition. It does not take into account a government’s respect for the dignity 
of the individual, but rather is based on the institutionalization of open political competition and 
constraints on decision-making processes (Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore, 1990). As this data source focuses 
primarily on the democratic rule dimension of democracy, it does not adequately measure the extent to 
which a polity allows political liberties. To further incorporate the political rights aspect of democracy, 


information is drawn from a second source, the Freedom House index of political rights.’ 


Data for the years 1982-1986 are obtained from Polity I]. Data for the years 1987-1992 are 
obtained from the forthcoming revision of the same data set. 


'2 Some studies that focus on democracy have utilized Freedom House’s civil liberties index as well. 
Indeed, the important political freedoms of speech and press are included in that index rather than the 
political one. Yet as this paper examines democracy and personal integrity rights as distinct phenomenon, 
the conceptual distinction is operationalized by employing only the political rights index, rather than the 
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Though the Freedom House indicators have been the subject of considerable criticism (McCamant, 
1981, Scoble and Wiseberg, 1981), in recent studies the index of political rights has been touted as an 
appropriate and satisfactory indicator of democracy (Burkhart and Lewis-Beck, 1994; Poe and Tate, 1994; 
Bollien, 1993). This support for the Freedom House indicator has been based on a number of factors. For 


one, it assesses a wide array of theoretically recognized political liberties. For another, while the Freedom 


House data suffered substantial problems of measurement in the 1970s, measurement criteria has markedly 


improved over the years so that such criticisms are less relevant for data for the 1980s (Poe and Tate, 
1994). Furthermore, in analyzing several indicators of democracy, Bollen (1993) found the Freedom 
House political rights index to have the highest validity rating (93%) of them all.’ Though the political 
rights index is by no means a perfect indicator, it can contribute to a meaningful measure of democracy 
when combined with alternative sources.’ 

Personal Integrity Rights -- Controversy exists over the means by which to measure the violation 
of personal integrity rights. Not only are there difficulties in measuring human rights practices because 
of inherent problems in initial data collection,'* but the information that is available is unsystematic. 


Even among the three major sources of human rights information -- Freedom House Annual Surveys, 


Amnesty International Reports, and the U.S. State Department’s Country Reports on Human Rights 


civil liberties one. 


3 In Bollen’s (1993) examination of the variance in indicators of democracy, the Freedom House 
political rights measure was also found to have one of the lowest percentages of total variance explained 
by method factor error (7%) and no variation explained by random measurement error. Moreover, in 
statistical analyses conducted by Poe and Tate (1994: 857), three measures of democracy -- the Polity II 
index of institutionalized democracy, the Freedom House political rights index, and Vanhanen’s (1990) 
index of democracy -- were found to be "so highly correlated as to be virtually substitutable (with) few 
substantively interesting differences." 


'4 The coded order of the Freedom House ratings is inverted in this study to increase readability, so 
that the democracy rating ranges from a low of 1 to a high of 7. 


'S Often human rights abuses are revealed only well after they were committed, or never at all 
(Carleton and Stohl, 1985). 
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Practices -- there are substantial problems concerning data validity and reliability (see McCamant, 1981; 
Scoble and Wiseberg, 1981). Consequently, regardless of the data utilized, some bias inevitably exists. 
However, by utilizing data from multiple sources, the risk of source bias can be reduced. This study relies 


upon data originally generated by content analysis of both the Amnesty International and State Department 


reports.'® The values of the scales for each of these data sources range from one to five, indicating great 


respect for human rights to complete disregard of them.” 

Human Development -- In many developing countries, much of the population does not receive 
even the fundamental necessities needed to acquire a better quality of life. Thus, examination of a basic 
condition of human development is intrinsic to the effort of understanding and explaining the circumstance 
of human security in developing countries. Saadet Deger and Somnath Sen (1987: 84) refer to the 
necessities required to achieve this essential level of development as entitlement, arguing that it 
encompasses "the advancement made by the particular society in, for example, the reduction of infant 
mortality, as well as increases in life expectancy, literacy, education, health and nutrition." This definition 
expands upon the one by Amartya Sen (1983: 754) which refers to this concept as “the set of alternative 
commodity bundles that a person can command in a society using the totality of rights and opportunities 
that he or she faces." 

Interpreting human development in light of Deger and Sen’s definition, this study utilizes the 


indicators of life expectancy and literacy rate to reflect the extent of the quality of life of members of 


'© This data has been graciously shared by Mark Gibney and Steve Poe. 
'7 The Freedom House reports have been successfully incorporated into past studies which have 
focused on human rights broadly defined (Blanton, 1994; Poe, 1991, 1992). However, they are not used 
to operationalize human rights in this study in the interests of maintaining a conceptual and operational 
distinction between human rights and democracy. Additionally, the Amnesty International and State 
Department reports complement the more narrow conceptualization employed in this study of human rights 
as violations against the dignity of the individual. 


society. Data measuring such were obtained from the UN Human Development Report '* and the UN 


Statistical Yearbook.'® 


Data Analysis 


Before analyzing the relationship between arms imports and human security, let us first question 


whether the human rights elements of democracy, personal integrity rights, and human development are 


parallel manifestations of a singular concept, or whether they are conceptually distinct within the larger 
framework of human security. That is, do each of these elements represent individual dimensions of 
human security, or are there more simplistic factors which encompass these indicators and more succinctly 
measure human security? And if latent dimensions of human security do exist, what is the nature of the 
relationship between the acquisition of arms and these underlying dimensions? 

Principal factor analysis often is used to model the relationships between observed variables --in 
this case, democracy, personal integrity rights, and human development -- and unobserved latent variables. 
As a method of data reduction, factor analysis explores the possibility that several different variables serve 
as indicators of the same underlying concept. In other words, factor analysis assists in determining if there 
are any “underlying dimensions that account for patterns of variation among the observed variables" 
(Hamilton, 1992: 249). For instance, it may be that democracy and personal integrity rights variables 
measure the same latent dimension of human security and can theoretically and empirically be combined 


into one security indicator. Thus, through identification of these underlying dimensions, or "factors," 


'8 Thanks are due to Selim Jahan, who provided data from past issues of the Human Development 
Report. 


'? Complete data on life expectancy and literacy rate were not available for every country for every 
year. In such instances, missing data was interpolated to provide a smooth fit with the available data. 
Such is a common technique of calculating missing data, and provides a most conservative estimation. 
However, because some of the data is estimated, analytical results should be considered in terms of trends, 
with care taken not to place too much emphasis on slight variations. 
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improved measurement of indirectly observed concepts and the creation of a more parsimonious model 
of the impact of arms on human security is potentially possible. 

In order to account for correlation or covariance among the observed variables, factor analysis 
identifies latent dimensions shared by them. That is, factor analysis searches for the common sources of 
correlation. Subjective guidance as to the number of pertinent factors that exist is provided by 
eigenvalues, scree graphs, amount of variance explained, and interpretability of the results. Based upon 
these criteria, the findings of this study suggest that two clear factors underly the observed variables. 
Retaining factors that have eigenvalues of 1 or greater,” factor analysis indicates that a single latent 
dimension explains 40.5 percent of the total variance and that the second underlying factor accounts for 
an additional 24.9 percent of this variance. Thus, combined, the two factors identified explain over half, 
or 65.4 percent, of the variance among the observed human security variables. 

The final communality estimates of the observed human security variables are presented in Table 
1. In essence, a variable’s communality with other variables is equal to the proportion of its variance 
explained by the retained factors. Thus, the figures depicted in Table 1 represent the amount of variance 
of each single variable that is explained by the two common underlying factors. 

According to these estimates, the personal integrity rights variables have the greatest degree of 
communality, followed closely by the human development and democracy variables. As can be see in 
Table 1, roughly three quarters of the variance of human rights conditions, as measured by the Amnesty 
International and State Department data, is explained by an underlying dimension. Similarly, over 60 
percent of the variance in human development, as well as democracy as measured by the political rights 
indicator, is explained by a common latent factor. Fifty-five percent of the variance in democracy as 


indicated by the authority structure data is explained by an underlying component. Thus, it appears that 


© Though some researchers support a minimum eigenvalue of 0 rather than 1, Lawrence Hamilton 
(1992: 272) argues that "an eigenvalue-O criterion is not very selective." 
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Table 1 Final Communality Estimates for Observed Variables 


Observed Variables Communality Estimates 


Democracy 
Political Rights 
Authority Structure 


Personal Integrity Rights 
Amnesty International 
State Department 


Human Development 
Literacy 
Life Expectancy 


latent dimensions do exist which unite in some way personal integrity rights, democracy, and human 


development. 

Such an inferred conclusion garners further support from the factor pattern matrix where the 
figures represent correlations between the factors and the observed variables. Presented in Table 2, the 
factor pattern matrix reveals that with a score higher than .70, both the democracy and human 
development variables are highly correlated with Factor 1. On the other hand, Factor 1 does little to 
explain violations of personal integrity. Rather, with a correlation of .85 or better, these variables are 
closely aligned with Factor 2. Thus, these findings support the assertion that there are two independent 
and discrete underlying factors. Moreover, they suggest that the two factors have little relation to one 
another as the observed variables display clear differences in correlation with one factor as opposed to the 
other. 

The structure of the relationship between the observed variables and the latent factors is further 


depicted by the factor loading plot, which gives a visual representation of the placement of the observed 


641 
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| 765 
| 625 
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Table 2 Factor Pattern Matrix 


Observed Variables Factor 1 Factor 2 


Democracy 
Authority Structure 
Political Rights 


Personal Integrity Rights 
Amnesty International 
State Department 


Human Development 
Literacy 
Life Expectancy 


variables in relation to the two factors. As can be seen in Figure 1, the observed variables are clearly 
aligned along the two distinct factors. The democracy and human development variables are accounted 
for by Factor 1 and the personal integrity rights variables are accounted for by Factor 2. 

Having identified the existence of two latent dimensions of the human security variables, it is 


possible to speculate theoretically on what these factors might be by reflecting on the nature of this pattern 


of shared communality or uniqueness of the democracy, personal integrity rights, and human development 


variables. For democracy and human development, which are closely linked in shared covariance by 
Factor 1, a possible source of communality may be that both the democracy and human development 
concepts tap into the quality of human life. Higher levels of democracy are correlated with greater 
degrees of human development, with both measures representing an increased level in the quality of 


human life of a country’s people. Thus, it may be that as a latent dimension, Factor 1 embodies the 


quality of human life. 
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Figure 1 Results of Factor Loading Plots” 
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However, personal integrity rights are captured largely by Factor 2, which is empirically distinct 
from Factor 1. It therefore seems to follow that there must be a conceptual difference between personal 
integrity rights and the variables of democracy and human development; the conditions are discrete 
empirically -- where one is present, the other is not always so. Perhaps the physical dimension of human 
rights abuse leads to this distinction. Entering the realm of conjecture, it may be that Factor 2 represents 
the physical threat to human security, while Factor 1 depicts the political and social aspects of human 
security. Alternatively, perhaps these factors are sensitive to differences associated with alternative levels 
of analysis. It may be that as violations of personal integrity intimately affect the individual, while 
democracy and development are commonly conceived of as characterizing society as a whole, that Factor 


1 represents a societal dimension of human security and Factor 2 represents an individual level of that 
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security.”’ 


Arms and Human Security: Focusing on the Latent Dimensions 


Having reduced the three conceptualizations of human security -- democracy, personal integrity 
rights, and human development -- to two underlying factors, it is now possible to explore the potential 
relationship between arms and human security in an even more parsimonious manner by utilizing the 
factors in statistical calculations in place of the original variables.” As a method of exploratory data 
analysis, LOWESS is employed to determine what sort of relationship exists between arms imports and 
the two underlying factors. In searching for evidence of a relationship between arms imports and human 
security, LOWESS helps to provide a foundation for further analysis by providing a graphical summary 
of any dependence between human security and arms through the placement of a smooth curve through 
the data points. As William Cleveland (1985; 1690) explains, "the curve is graphed by connecting 
successive smoothed values, moving from left to right, by lines." This process can otherwise be thought 
of as connecting small individual regression lines across the data, with the purpose being to summarize 
the middle of the distributions of the human security indicators for each value of arms imports.” 
LOWESS is particularly useful as a tool for exploring data because it is flexible and follows a wide array 
of patterns, allowing for non-linear relationships among variables. Factor 1, which likely represents the 
concept of quality of life, is examined first, followed by examination of Factor 2, which represents 
personal integrity violation. LOWESS curves are presented for developing countries as a whole, as well 


as for each economic group. 


21 For the remainder of the discussion, Factor 1 will be at times referred to as a “quality of life" 


dimension and Factor 2 will be referred to as one of "personal integrity rights.” 


2 Data for arms imports were collected for the years 1981 through 1991, were lagged by one year 
sO as to capture their subsequent impact on human security, and are represented by 1991 constant U.S. 
dollars. 


23 For a more detailed discussion of how LOWESS works, see Cleveland, 1985. 
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With arms imports calculated on a natural logarithmic scale to correct for skewness, the LOWESS 
curve in Figure 2 reveals that in developing countries that import no more than $35 million of arms, there 


is a slight positive relationship between arms imports and Factor 1. That is, as arms imports increase, so 


does the level of the quality of life in a country. This pattern is even more accentuated in developing 


countries that import between $35 and $90 million of arms, with increases in the amount of arms imported 
closely associated with increases in the degree of the quality of life. A positive, though slightly more 
muted, relationship between arms and the quality of life is apparent in countries that import between $90 
and $400 million of arms. However, a negative relationship between arms and Factor 1 is apparent for 
countries that import in excess of $400 million of arms. In other words, in developing countries that 
import extremely high amounts of arms, increases in the import of arms is related to decreases in the 
quality of life. In sum, arms imports amounting to less than $400 million by a country are linked to 
increases in the quality of human life in that country, while imports over that amount are associated with 


a declining quality of life. 


[Figure 2 about Here] 


Turning to the LOWESS curve presented in Figure 3, it is apparent that in countries that import 
$54 million of arms or less, increases in the amount of arms imported are associated with increases in the 
level of Factor 2, or personal integrity violations. There appears to be virtually no relationship between 
arms imports and the abuse of personal integrity rights for countries whose arms acquisitions total 
anywhere between $54 and $250 million dollars. The positive relationship between arms and Factor 2 
resumes, however, for countries importing arms in excess of $250 million. In these countries, the 
acquisition of greater amounts of arms is associated with increasingly severe violations of personal 


integrity. Thus, it appears that there are distinct levels where on one hand the import of greater amounts 
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of arms is linked to increasingly severe violations of personal integrity and on the other there is a level 


of neutrality where arms imports do not lead to increased human rights abuse. 


[Figure 3 about Here} 


Turning now to an examination of the low-income developing countries, Figure 4 depicts the 


relationship between the import of arms and Factor 1. As can be seen in the LOWESS curve, there is a 


slight but positive relationship between them. Thus, as the import of arms into low-income developing 


countries is associated with rising levels of Factor 1, arms imports may have a beneficial impact on 


developing countries with regard to the quality of life enjoyed. 


[Figure 4 about Here] 


Somewhat surprisingly, there is also a positive and somewhat more accentuated relationship in 
these same countries between the import of arms and the violation of personal integrity rights. That is, 
as reflected in Figure 5, in the countries that import greater amounts of arms, there exist comparatively 
worse personal integrity rights conditions. This finding challenges the belief of many scholars who 
contend that democracy and respect for human rights go hand in hand (see Rummel, 1995; Carothers, 
1994; Russett, 1990). In contrast to the argument that conditions of democracy and respect for personal 
integrity co-exist within countries and serve to sustain each other, a comparison of Figure 4 and Figure 
5 reveal that in low-income developing countries where the import of arms translates into an improved 


quality of life, there is simultaneously an increase in violations of personal integrity. 


[Figure 5 about Here] 
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The graph in Figure 6 depicts the relationship between arms imports and Factor 1 for middle- 


income developing countries. As can be seen, there is hardly any association between arms acquisitions 


and the quality of life in countries that import less than $30 million or between $100 and $400 million 
of arms. Yet for countries importing somewhere between $30 and $100 million of arms, there is a slight 
positive association between arms and the quality of life. A negative relationship is apparent, however, 
for countries importing in excess of $400 million of arms. Thus, in these countries, increased arms 


acquisitions are linked to a decline in the quality of life. 


[Figure 6 about Here] 


Considering the relationship between arms imports and the level of Factor 2 in middle-income 
developing countries, the LOWESS curve in Figure 7 shows that for countries that import up to $90 
million of arms and for countries whose arms acquisitions total over $400 million, increases in arms 
spending are clearly associated with increases in the level of the abuse of personal integrity rights. This 
trend is reversed, though, for countries whose arms imports fall in between these figures. For such 


countries, the acquisition of arms is related to a decrease in the level of personal integrity rights abuse. 


[Figure 7 about Here] 


Figure 8 displays the pattern of the relationship between arms imports and Factor 1 for high- 
income developing countries. With variation occurring in the steepness of the slope of the LOWESS 
curve, the graph reveals that for countries that import up to roughly $3 billion of arms, increases in the 
acquisition of arms are clearly associated with decreases in the quality of life. Thus, for most high-income 


countries, arms imports are linked to declining conditions of democracy and human development. An 
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exception exists though, in that according to the LOWESS curve, countries importing even greater 
amounts of arms experience slight improvements in the quality of life. It may very well be, however, that 
as the population of high-income developing countries is relatively small, that one or maybe even two 


countries are responsible for this trend reversal. 


[Figure 8 about Here] 


The graph of the relationship between arms imports and Factor 2 is a mirror image of the one for 
arms imports and Factor 1. As can be seen in Figure 9, for countries importing up to roughly $2 billion 
of arms, increases in arms acquisitions are associated with increases in the violation of personal integrity 
rights. In other words, as these countries import greater amounts of arms, the level of human rights abuse 
increases as well. In contrast to the findings for the low-income developing countries, these results 


support the contention that democracy and respect for human rights are but flip sides of the same coin. 


That is, as levels of democracy decline, respect for human rights does as well. Yet similar to the previous 


graph, the LOWESS curve shows countries importing arms in excess of $2 billion to experience a 


lessening of the severity of violations of personal integrity rights. 


[Figure 9 about Here] 


Reviewing the Evidence 


An examination of the dimensionality of human security has resulted in the finding that two latent 
factors underly the observed variables. One factor emerges uniting the democracy and human 
development variables, and is thus hypothesized to represent a political and social dimension of the quality 


of human life. A second factor underlies the personal integrity rights indicators, and consequently is 
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speculated to tap into violations of personal integrity. Figure 10 summarily portrays the structure of the 


relationship between the identified factors and the observed human security variables.” 


In an effort to create an increasingly parsimonious model of the potential relationship between the 


import of arms and human security, the two identified factors and arms imports were analyzed with a 


LOWESS curve. A predominant trend revealed by the pattern is that increases in arms are linked to 


Figure 10 Observed Variables and Underlying Dimensions” 


A=Human Rights/Amnesty International 
B=Human Rights/State Department 
C=Democracy/Political Rights 
D=Democracy/Authority Structure 
E=Human Development/Literacy 
F=Human Development/Life Expectancy 


increasingly unfavorable conditions of human security. This finding provides support for those who 
contend that though arms are ostensibly acquired for the preservation of security, the acquisition of arms 


by developing countries in fact has negative consequences for human security. Reflecting theoretically, 


** Figure 10 depicts the predominant relationship between the observed variables and the underlying 
factors. This visual portrayal is not meant to imply, however, that there are no other elements that explain 
any of the variance in the cbserved variables. 
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this harmful impact of arms imports may come in a number of forms. It may be that arms are directly 
instrumental in the repression of human security and are utilized in the conduct of human rights abuse 
(Klare and Arson, 1981), or the acquisition of arms may be a manifestation of increasing militarization 
of a regime, and consequently infringement upon the democratic rights of the people (Stepan, 1971). 
Additionally, it may also be that the allocation of funds for the purchase of arms usurps valuable resources 
that could otherwise be directed towards providing services for the population so as to improve their 
quality of life (Deger and Sen, 1987; also see Russett, 1982; 1970). 

Yet there are notable exceptions which contest such blanket assumptions about the harmful 
consequences of the international arms trade. For one thing, the import of arms appears to have a 
beneficial impact upon conditions of democracy and human development in low-income Third World 
countries. For another, in middle-income countries that import between roughly $50 and $400 million of 
arms, no adverse impact of arms on human security is apparent. Lastly, among high-income countries that 
import arms in excess of roughly $2 billion, there is a favorable association between arms acquisitions and 
human security. For these countries, then, the transfer of arms is not entirely detrimental to their internal 
security, but in fact has propitious consequences. 

This beneficial impact of arms imports may in part be due to a number of considerations.” For 
instance, the acquisition of arms is often accompanied by technical programs to train a staff in the 
operation and upkeep of the weapons (Maniruzzaman, 1992). As part of this educational process, 
individuals also learn basic literacy skills. Moreover, as armed forces increase, they require a greater 
"infrastructure" in the form of buildings, telephone and electrical lines, airports, roads, healthcare, and so 


on. Perhaps in the low-income developing countries, the quality of life is so poor that a trickle-down 


5° In the case of high-income developing countries where the import of arms over approximately $2 
billion is associated with increases in the level of human security, it may well be that one or two countries 
act as deviants or outliers and have a notable effect upon the pattern of arms acquisition behavior and the 
import of arms. 
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effect from the growth in arms and armed forces is sufficient to raise the general level of human 


development. 


In middle-income developing countries, once the point is reached where evidence of a relationship 


between arms imports and human security is lacking, the trade-off between the two becomes non-existent 
or inconsequential. In other words, at that point, differences cease to be significant in expenditures for 
arms as opposed to social services, the militarization of society over its democratization, and the respect 
of personal integrity rights versus their repression. If one conceives of human security as a pie, then initial 
cuts into the pie for the sake of acquiring arms may have a noticeable impact upon the overall level of 
human security. But once a sizeable portion of the pie is consumed, then additional cuts make little 
difference -- until the point is reached where the import of arms takes up virtually the entire pie. Thus, 
for these middle-income countries that acquire moderate amounts of arms, the social and economic pie 
may be large enough to sustain both a cut for arms imports as well as for human security. 
Interestingly, this study’s findings additionally show that for middle and high-income developing 
countries, the LOWESS curve for Factor 1 is virtually a mirror image of the LOWESS curve for Factor 
2. That is, where a relationship between arms acquisitions and improved conditions of democracy and 
human development are shown to exist, so too is there a decline in the severity of human rights 
conditions. The conclusion can be drawn, therefore, that democratic and humanitarian conditions 
complement and co-exist with each other. The patterns for low-income developing countries challenge 
this contention, however, as increases in democratic and human development conditions are paralleled by 
increases in the severity of violations of personal integrity rights. While democracy and respect for human 
rights are generally present together in middle and high-income developing countries, in the very poorest 
of developing countries the paradox exists that the import of arms raises the living conditions of the 
populous at the same time that the weapons are used to repress them. Thus, injected into the debate over 


whether democracy and respect for human rights necessarily accompany each other is the observation that 


{ 


economic development is a significant intervening factor. This finding is in agreement with others who 
contend that higher levels of democracy and greater respect for human rights are to some extent associated 
with higher levels of economic wealth (Poe and Tate, 1994; Henderson, 1991; Mitchell and McCormick, 
1988; Jackman, 1973; Cutright, 1963; Lipset, 1959). 


In sum, the import of arms by many developing countries has a deleterious impact upon the level 


of human security. Thus, if the attainment and preservation of human security is a primary goal, then 


appropriate policy for these countries is to refrain from participation in the international arms marketplace. 
However, such a generalization, both in findings and policy, can not be applied uniformly to all 
developing countries. There are countries where the acquisition of arms has no harmful effects upon 
human security, and in some cases arms imports even augment the level of human security. For these 
countries, then, a policy of caution is best adopted where the import of arms is carefully assessed to ensure 


that no trade-offs take place to the detriment of human security. 
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Figure 2 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and the Quality of Life in Developing Countries 
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Figure 3 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and Violations of Personal Integrity in Developing Countries 
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Figure 4 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and the Quality of Life in Low-Income Countries 
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Figure 5 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and Violations of Personal Integrity in Low-Income Countries 
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Figure 6 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and the Quality of Life in Middle-Income Countries 
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Figure 7 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and Violations of Personal Integrity in Middle-Income 
Countries 
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Figure 8 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and the Quality of Life in High-Income Developing Countries 
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Figure 9 Estimating the Relationship Between Arms Imports 
and Violations of Personal Integrity in High-Income 
Developing Countries 
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Team Teaching a Senior Seminar with a 


Faculty Member With(out) Disabilities 


Introduction 


A common American phrase suggests that "If it walks like a duck and 
talks like a duck, it must be a duck". But if it can't walk at all without 


assistance and talks with the aid of a computer, then what? In spring of 


1995 several students took a Senior Seminar class in Political Science 
taught by two faculty members, one with and the other without disabilities. 

This paper describes what happened in the course and several of 
the issues raised. The fact that it is being given at all is instructive; we 
very seriously doubt that anyone would give a conference paper on team 
teaching a course with someone of a particular ethnicity, gender, or 
nationality. But this paper does raise issues which should be relevant to 
everyone because many professors are perceived as having some unusual 
physical characteristic. Some of us are unusually tall or short, thin or fat, 
or otherwise strange. Some of the issues raised may not pertain to every 
team teaching effort with a person with a disability. Unlike most disabled 
people, the person with the disability who team-taught this course was in 
a wheelchair, and had impaired speech. 

Dr. Fred Smoller (hereafter Fred) was the nondisabled individual 
who taught this course. Fred specializes in American Politics and the 
media, and has been at Chapman since 1983. He has been Chair of the 
Social Science Division and of the Department of Political Science. He 
supervises Department Internship Programs in Washington, D.C. and in 
Orange County, California. 

Dr. Art Blaser (hereafter Art) was the disabled individual who taught 
this course. Art's specialties are International Politics and Human Rights. 


He is also a nonpracticing lawyer. He has been teaching full time since 
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1979, and has been at Chapman since 1981. Art has been Chair of the 
Department, Division, and of the Corporate Faculty. In May of 1993 he 
had a brain stem stroke following a chiropractic adjustment. He returned 


to part-time teaching in Spring 1995, and to full-time in Fall. 


Views of Disabled People 


Different views of people with disabilities tie into this analysis, 
although they were not explicitly mentioned during the course. The first is 
the predominant, medical view in which people with disabilities must wait 
passively to be cured by experts. The second is an individual rights view 
whereby people with disabilities are to be accorded equal opportunities to 
compete with individuals without disabilities. The third is a group 
entitlements view whereby there is a distinct and valuable perspective of 
people with disabilities. Such models are used by many analysts. 
Shapiro, following Gerben DeJong, for instance, suggests that: “At one 
end is the ideal, the Independent Living Model. The consumer has 
control...the other extreme on the continuum,...DeJong calls the "medical 
model." (Shapiro, 1993: 254). Our second and third model would fall 
toward the “Independent Living" end of this continuum. 

In political science it is probably accurate to say that the 
predominant view of disability issues is no view. Indeed at a national 
conference in law, psychology or sociology unlike one in political science, 


there may be panelists, caucuses, and even panels on disability issues. 


This may be because people with disabilities have not until recently been 


perceived as an important political force, and all academic disciplines 
tend to lag behind changes in society. 
What we did, then, in team-teaching this course, was not typical in 


the discipline, or typical in American society. (For Callahan see Appendix 
A.) 
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During this senior seminar course one concern was to minimize the 
differences between Art and the rest of the class. For that reason the 
class sat around a small seminar table and Art transferred from his 


wheelchair to a standard classroom chair. At the first class he also 


distributed some cartoons by John Callahan on how to relate to people 


with disabilities (Callahan, 1989). Callahan's basic thesis is that people 
with disabilities are just like any other people, and will likely share 
common prejudices. This idea was reinforced by comments which Art 
made during the first class, literally as follows: 


I'm Art Blaser,and I've been at Chapman since 1981, with two 
years off, beginning in 1987, when | taught at the University 
of Notre Dame in Indiana, and a year and a half of medical 
leave, which I've just completed. By the way, can everybody 
hear the machine O.K.? As you'll notice, we will be using 
some different teaching technology in this course. We will 
enjoy an even slower speaking rate than OJ's lawyer, Robert 
Shapiro. Understanding me may be doubly difficult today 
because | am nursing a cold which has affected my voice. | will 
generally be using the overhead projector instead of a 
blackboard. | can write by hand, but it is very slow and very 
messy, sO you would not want me to. Eventually, | hope that 
the text of my lectures will be projected on the screen. The 
real measure of this should be taken after the course: how 
much have | taught you about the subject matter of this 
course, namely, all of political science?. I'd welcome your 


feedback regarding this method of teaching because this is a 
bit unusual. 


Thus Art attempted to argue that his disabilities were irrelevant to 
the subject matter being taught. 
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Society and Law. 


The team-teaching of a senior seminar course involving a person 
with disabilities reflects major changes in American society and in the law. 
In society the independent living movement meant that many people who 
would formerly have been institutionalized became active participants and 
agents of change. As Joseph Shapiro pointed out: "The independent 
living movement endorsed psychiatry’s ground-breaking emphasis on 
looking at the whole person, but it rejected the medical model that could 


view that person only as a patient, in the context of medical setting.” 
(1993, 63). 


Basic individual civil rights or group entitlements? 

Some people with disabilities and some nondisabled employers 
began to see and treat people with disabilities as a historically 
disadvantaged minority group entitled to basic civil rights. By their 
writings, speeches and actions people like Hugh Gallagher, Donna 
Williams, Wade Blank, Jane Heumann, and Ed Roberts demonstrated that 
individuals’ thoughtful work can make a difference. (see e.g. Williams, 
1992; Gallagher, 1990; Heumann, 1993). 

Changes in society such as the creation of a disability rights 
movement has helped define what the laws mean. As Caroline Gooding 
has noted: "The mobilizing capacity of the disability rights movement will 
determine the scope of the key legal concepts, such as reasonable 
accommodation and undue hardship..."(1994, 79). 

The primary law protecting people with disabilities is the Americans 


with Disabilities Act of 1990, which went well beyond the Rehabilitation 


Act of 1973 and its amendments. It is much weaker than other civil rights 


legislation; as a result many people have an ambivalent attitude toward it 


expressed well by John Hockenberry: “I am grateful for the Americans with 
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Disabilities Act, which has heralded a new era of civil rights in this 
country. | think the Americans with Disabilities Act is the most useless, 
empty, unenforceable law of the last quarter-century." (1995,88) 

Of particular importance are Title One of the Act, relating to 
employment, and Title Three, relating to public accommodations. Title 
One basically provides that opportunities for individuals with disabilities 
seeking employment should be equal with nondisabled individuals. It is 
thus much weaker then the last of many western European countries 
which call for quotas. The law also provides that work places must be 
accessible. Title Three of the Act deals with public accommodations 
including colleges and universities. There are to be adaptive resources 
provided which may include, but are not limited to, sign language and 
interpreters for the deaf or hearing impaired. Unlike other civil rights laws 
the "ADA" provides that if changes would cause undue hardship, they 
need be implemented. Thus the requirements are greater for a university 
with abundant financial resources then for one which is nearer 
bankruptcy. 

Art was able to benefit from changes in society and changes in the 
law. The notoriety of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Stephen Hawking--even if 
they are not always regarded favorably by people with disabilities-- 
created in the minds of most people that people with disabilities could 


make valuable contributions. The question Art faced was not if he would 
return to teaching, but when. 


For Art, an important question was which of the many issues arising 
under the Americans with Disabilities Act to pursue in regard to his 
continued employment by the University. The Equal Employment 


Opportunity Commission indicates that: “reasonable accommodation is 


any change or adjustment to a job or work environment that permits a 


qualified applicant or employee with a disability to participate in the job 
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application process, to perform the essential functions of a job, or to 
enjoy benefits and privileges of employment equal to those enjoyed by 
employees without disabilities." (1991, 4). Unlike other Chapman faculty 
members, his office was in his home across the street from the campus 
and on which he paid rent. He did not have an accessible campus phone, 
mail box, or a fax. These issues he did not pursue during the spring. 

One issue which he did pursue was reimbursement for the notebook 
computer and the program which could read his lectures out loud for 
teaching. In February the Equal Opportunity Officer indicated that 
reimbursement was appropriate. It was finally received in July. Thus the 


University operated slowly as most Universities probably would. 


Senior Seminar 


Senior Seminar is the capstone course in the political science, 
peace studies, and legal studies majors.* The course’s primary goal is to 
have the students reflect on the classes they have taken and the political 
experiences they have had outside of the classroom (such as overseas 
study, internships, field trips, political activities, guest speakers) and 
integrate this material in a manner that is personally meaningful and 


useful. A second aim is to further develop oral, writing, and analytical 


skills. This is done through discussions, debates and extensive reading 
and writing assignments. A final goal is to help students figure out what 


they want to do after graduation so that they can enter the job market or 


professional school as confident, focused, and mature as possible. 


* Senior seminar me once a week for three hours. 
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Past Problems 


Over the years the senior seminar had been taught by different 
faculty, but with mixed results. One of the problems faculty faced was that 
the more focused the course format (in terms of common readings and 
assignments), the less room there was for individual creativity by the 
students. Alternatively, a less structured format permitted greater 
intellectual freedom, but didn’t have the structure that many of the less 
disciplined students required. 

A second problem was that the course included majors from peace 
studies, legal studies, as well as political science. These students had 
very different expectations for the senior seminar. It was sometimes 


difficult to find a topic that had appealed to everyone. In the past, the bulk 


of the semester was spent reviewing different approaches to the study of 


political phenomena. Faculty gave guest lectures about their current 
research, discussing the problems they encountered and how those 
problems were resolved. This was thought to be useful because the 
primary goal of the course was for the students to research and write a 
major paper. However, many students were not as engaged in the course 
material as we would have liked. As a result, attendance was spotty and 
there were many incompletes. 

A review of the senior seminar syllabi published by the American 
Political Science Association showed that senior seminar had been 


approached in a variety ways (Kahn, 1992). The use of a contemporary 
theme seemed most promising. 


We set out to do the following: 
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. develop a common substantive theme that had the widest appeal 
possible which focused on contemporary issues. 

. use contemporary readings from a variety of writers, including non- 
political scientists. 

. include as many of the political science sub-fields as possible 
(domestic politics, international relations, law, public policy, and 
political theory. comparative politics). 

4. have a common reading list and comprehensive final. 
5. use debates and guest speakers who would also focus on the practical 
problems students faced (choosing a career, getting into law school) 


upon graduation. 


. provide a structured and a less structured option for completing the 


writing assignment. 


Citizenship in the 21st Century 


The theme we selected (as set forth in our syllabus, See Appendix 


B) was “Citizenship in the 21st Century.” The course focused on four 
questions: 


1. How well is America doing? 


2. What is the global economy and how will it change America? 
3. What role should America play in the world? 


4. What role are you going to play? 


Citizenship in the 21st century is a theme that was robust enough to 


have widespread appeal. At the same time, it provided a unifying theme 


around which to organize readings, discussion topics, and guest 


speakers. Students could satisfy the major writing assignment by either 
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writing an extended research paper or a personal political philosophy 
(See attached syllabus).? 


Guest Speakers and Debates 


An additional aim of senior seminar was to prepare our students for 
the job market or professional school. Since most of our students were 
still unsure of what they wanted to do upon graduation, we included a 
guest speaker in just about each session who, in addition to their 
substantive presentation, addressed practical issues involved in their 
career choice. For example, we had the Dean of the law school talk about 
the role of law in society, as well as what was involved in becoming an 
attorney. Art spoke about his experiences in law school, application 


strategies, and what the LSAT and bar exam were like. A former professor 


in the school of education talked about global education, as well the highs 


and lows of his 40 year career. It was important for students to have 
direct exposure to these role models in an intimate setting. Since oral 
communication skills would be critical in the 21st century, we also had the 
students prepare and participate in a debate. Even though our class was 
very small, several of the students were very nervous about speaking in 
front of the class. The teaching evaluations and survey responses suggest 
they enjoyed this part of the class. 


2 Students who chose the research paper had to complete all the readings, participate 
in classroom discussion and a debate, write a 25-30 page research paper on an 
approved topic related to the course theme, and take a final (open note) examination. 
The students who chose the personal political philosophy option had to complete all 
the readings, participate in classroom discussion and debate, and write four, 5-7 page 
papers which were based on the readings. These were turned in throughout the 
semester, and returned with comments. The students then revised the papers and 
combined them into a 20-25 page final paper, which they turned in the final week of 
class. They also took the final examination. 
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Team Teaching Issues 

This was the first time that senior seminar had been team taught. it 
was also the first time Art and Fred had co-taught a class. These were 
three of the questions that arose from our experience. To help address 


them, we reviewed the teaching evaluations, interviewed the University 
Provost, and five of the seven students.° 


1. In what ways was the class hindered or enhanced by Art’s disability? 
. How can disability issues be incorporated into a political science 


senior seminar? 


. How did Fred and Art adapt to one another? 


1. In what ways was the class hindered or enhanced by Art’s 
disability? 


While Art’s mental ability was in no way diminished by his injury, 
his speech was sometimes difficult to understand. The Provost said that 
his major concern was whether Art would be able to get the material 
across, and if students didn’t get the same experience from Art (as they 
would get from a non-disabled instructor), did they have an experience 
that was comparable or better? This concern is compounded by the fact 


that many people wrongly assume that someone who has a serious 


physical disability is intellectually diminished as well (Callahan, 1989). 
When asked whether Art’s disability hindered the class, the students 


all said, “not at all.” ‘However, some adjustment was required. When 


* See Appendix C for student questions. The Provost's interview was a more open 
ended discussion. 


“in order to solicit as candid a response as possible, Art was not present at these 
interviews. These conclusions were supported by the anonymous teaching evaluations. 
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asked if they were able to understand Art “most of the time, some of the 
time, not very often,” the students said that the initial week or two was 


difficult, but then as the semester progressed, this was no longer a 
problem. 


| was concerned with first being able to communicate, but not 


uncomfortable. | was willing to work around it, and it helped 
me learn. 


Art got a lot better as the semester progressed. | had to learn 
how fo listen to him, and understand what he was trying to say. 
| found myself listening more intently. You have to concentrate 
on his physical speaking, which is something you wouldn't do 

with a faculty without disability. | knew it was more difficult for 


him to speak, so you know he had something to say when he 
did. 


You have this myth in America, that anyone who speaks with 
an accent is assumed to be less intelligent, which of course is 
not true. You have to teach yourself how fo listen. 


Recognizing that the students may not want to give the “politically 
incorrect” response, we indirectly probed their perceptions of Art’s ability. 
We asked whether Fred and Art handled the teaching responsibilities 
equally, how the material could be better presented, and how they 
thought the other students reacted to Art. In addition, we asked whether 


Fred and Art differed in the way they presented the material to the class. 


We felt these queries gave the students ample opportunity to discuss any 
reservations they may have had about Art’s ability. Nothing in the 
students’ responses suggested they thought Art was not fully qualified to 


be in the classroom. In fact, the common theme was their appreciation for 


his legal training, which they felt provided an important new dimension to 
the subject matter. 
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If Art's disability wasn't a liability, was it an asset?. Did the fact 
that Art had disabilities teach students things that they otherwise wouldn't 
have learned? The interviews suggested that Art’s disability had a 
powerful affective influence. The comments suggest that the students 


learned to be more patient, compassionate, and tolerant. 


What happened to Art may happen to me or to someone close 
to me. Also, not everyone is going to be like you, whether it is 


your boss, or an employee, you are going to have to work with 
him. 


When you are a senior in college waiting to get out of school, 
you do not care about anyone but yourself. But | found myself 
thinking, if | became disabled, would | still be able to make a 
meaningful contribution to society. Would my wife leave me? 


Society shouldn't waste someone with his teaching abilities 
and knowledge. 


| felt having Art helped me grow more as a person. For 
example, if | ran into someone with a disability | wouldn't 


hesitate to talk to them. | wouldn't be so inhibited, and | would 
treat them as an equal. 


When | first heard Professor Blaser speak, it was a bit difficult 
to understand him. But once | got familiar with his voice, ! 
realized how explicit and clear his points were. This is my first 
and last year at Chapman, and to have had the privilege to 
learn from a professor such as Art is refreshing. In a way, 
because of his slight speech impediment, | was more attentive. 
| loved the class format because as a Ph.D. and lawyer, |! 
received from Dr. Blaser some fundamental and necessary 
information that will help me decided what career | should 
pursue. Throughout the whole semester !| felt challenged by 
him in a way that allowed me to discover my real potential. 


2. How can disability issues be incorporated into a political science 
senior seminar? 
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Art and Fred chose not to make it the focal point of the class 


discussion even though it arose from time to time. This is ironic because 


the parts of the course that involved some element of personal testimony 


(for example, Art talking about what law school was like; the two African 
American students comparing notes with the white students about how 
they were treated by the police; Fred’ s presentation on the war in former 
Yugoslavia (his wife is Croatian); which generated the most stimulating 
discussions. Therefore, one thing we did not do but could have done 
would have been to describe a distinct perspective of disabled people as 
a group which could have been tied in with the course materials. As we 


review the topics and readings, we will suggest how this could have been 
done. 


Course Content 


The first part of the course focused on different views of the state of 
the nation. Liberals (Bartlett and Steele, 1992) focus on the growing gap 
between rich and poor Americans and the general demise of the middle 
class. The middle class has become “compressed” by declining wages and 
cutbacks in government programs, as well as higher taxes. For this 
reason, many middle class Americans have a “fear of falling” from the 
middie class into the working and lower classes. We read Barbara 
Ehrenreich’s book Fear of Falling (1989) which explores the psychological 
state of mind of middie class America as we enter the 21st century. 


We did not mention and Ehrenreich does not mention that many of 
the people who got poorer during the Reagan and Bush years were people 
with disabilities. Indeed, in 1988, only 23.4 persons with disabilities 
worked full time (a drop from nearly 30% in 1981) earning only 64% of 
what other workers did (down from 77% in 1981). In 1988, only 13.1% of 


women with disabilities worked full time earning 62% of what other 
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workers made (down from 69% in 1981). (New York Times, August 16, 
1989; A22). 


Social conservatives argue that government social welfare programs 
have done more harm than good because they make people dependent on 
others. This, they argue, has led to the demise of the family. An increase 
in crime rate and illegitimate births has been the result (Bennett, 1994). 
Our class could have explored what other industrialized nations do for 
citizens with disabilities and the impact on individual morality. 

Our second book was Arthur Schlesinger Jr.'s The Disuniting of 
America. Arthur M. Schlesinger (1992) argues that the advent of 


multicultural curricula has resulted in the “disuniting of America” because 
a common culture, with agreed upon values, is no longer being 
transmitted to our children. Schlesinger does not mention and we did not 
mention in the course that among the groups who would have some 
members arguing that academia can help correct imbalances in society 
are people with disabilities. Indeed, in a recent best selling book Phillips 
Howard argues that "Rights cede control to those least likely to use them 
wisely, usually partisans like disabled activists who have devoted their 
lives to remedying their own injustices."(1994, 118). Thus in Howard's 
view disability activists and lawyers contribute to the disuniting of 
America by placing excessive demands upon the political system. 

Whether this is entirely a bad thing is an important matter of 
discussion in political science. 

As we explored ways in which to reform American politics and 
society, we examined the role of the law, asking whether the courts can 
play a constructive role in solving our problems. The third book we read 


was Gerald Stern’s The Buffalo Creek Disaster, which focused on the 


efforts to receive restitution for a community that had been destroyed by a 


burst dam. Stern argues that part of the suffering in the mining area of 
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Buffalo Creek, West Virginia was psychic impairment. He points out that 
this would be very difficult to prove in court (Stern, 1973). And so it is 


with many contemporary disabilities which we know exist, but are hard to 
define precisely. 


The second section of the class focused on the impact of the global 


economy, and we read Robert Reich’s (1992) The Work of Nations. Reich 
argues that the United States no longer dominates the world economy, as 
it did in the 1950s and 1960s. American workers must now compete with 
workers from other nations who often work longer hours, for less pay, and 
turn out better products. Reich argues that the global economy is being 
transformed into an information economy in which the computer literate in 
the United States may play a major role. Reich does not mention and we 
did not mention in the course that most physical disabilities are not 
relevant to an information based economy, but may be highly relevant to 
the ability to perform routine, repetitive tasks of industrial production. 

The third section of the class focused on the role of the United 
States in the world community. As citizens, we are often asked by our 
government to support wars in foreign lands. When should we fight was 
one of the questions we explored in this section. The class considered 
which of four “futures” (ranging from idealistic involvement to strict 
isolationist) the United States should pursue (Lindeman, 1993). It can 
make a big difference for people with disabilities whether the United 
States government emphasizes geopolitical power or the well being of 
every individual. 

The final section of the course focused on the role that each of the 
students will play in the 21st century. We read Stephen Nathanson’s 
(1992) Should We Consent to Be Governed? which discusses four views 


of government and public life: super patriotism, political cynicism, 


anarchist, and critical citizenship. Nathanson argues for the critical 
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citizenship perspective and cites Martin Luther King as an example of a 
person whose love of country did not blind him to the need for change. 
The critical citizen perspective has implications for people with 
disabilities. For example, should people with disabilities have the same 
rights (right to an education, enter a building) that all other Americans 
enjoy? What are the barriers that prevent people with disabilities from 
exercising these rights to their fullest, and what strategies and tactics 
should be employed to bring about meaningful change (petition congress, 
go to court, protest in the streets)? These are the same questions the 
African American civil rights movements faced, and continues to grapple 
with. An aging population and breakthroughs in technology will mean that 
people with disabilities will play a more prominent role in the 21st century. 


What types of public policies need to be enacted to deal with these 
changes? 


3. How did Fred and Art adapt to one another? 

Fred and Art were both somewhat apprehensive about co-teaching 
senior seminar. Both had taught the class before, and had struggled with 
it. Fred was worried that the students might not accept Art, and that this 
would cause him additional pain, jeopardize Art’s position at the 
university, and disrupt an already problem course. Like a “nervous host’ 


who wants everything to go right, Fred was initially uncomfortable when 


there were long pauses because of a problem with Art’s computer, or 


when he thought that the students couldn’t understand what Art was 
saying. He soon learned to relax. 

When Fred felt the students didn’t understand what Art was saying, 
he'd ask Art to repeat his point. Since Art never showed displeasure when 
this was done, the students learned that it was all right to ask Art to 


repeat himself. Fred was also very concerned that he might dominate the 
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class because it was easier for him to talk and move about the class. Art 
and Fred would work out in advance who would do what and when so 
that the teaching responsibilities were equally distributed. 

Fred thought that co-teaching with Art forced him to slow down and 
to listen more intently to what his colleague and the students had to say. 
He also felt that the course would not have gone as well had he taught the 


course by himself. For example, both Art and Fred received higher scores 


than the college average on their teaching evaluations (See Appendix D). 


Art found that the students were more than helpful. In this course 
the intent was for students and professors to learn from each other. The 
obvious ways in which he was dependent on others may have helped in 
creating an interdependent learning environment. In addition, Art was 


forced to explain the relevance of his interest in World Affairs. 


Conclusion 


In general, we would both highly recommend team teaching for both 
procedural and substantive reasons. This may be particularly true where, 
as here, one of the members of the team has pronounced physical 
disabilities. However, team teaching may be counter productive as will 
be discussed below. 

Team teaching may be a cost saving measure for administrators. 
From the view of Chapman administrators what Art and Fred each did only 
amounted to 35% of acourse. After all, there were only seven seniors in 
Political Science, less than the Chapman standard of ten students per 
class, and there were two professors. Thus, if Art and Fred intended to 
get rich, they were in the wrong profession, and at the wrong University. 

it is also possible that team teaching could reinforce the popular 
prejudice that people with disabilities are less able. This would have 


been the case here, but was not, since the students did not perceive Art's 
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role to be secondary to Fred's. We did make a point of emphasizing that 
both of us were involved in the composition of essay questions and of 
grading. 

There may nevertheless be valid procedural reasons for some 
people with disabilities to be involved in team teaching. In our case Art's 
impaired speech made interaction different, and Fred could clarify points 
of confusion. In addition, Art required assistance in such basic tasks as 
using an overhead projector, or a videotape player. 

Consequently, team teaching allows us to take advantage of more 
than one perspective. We were able to take advantage of the fact that Art 
specialties were in International Relations, and Fred's were in American 
Politics. We also noted that Art was a lawyer, and Fred was not. We did 
not note but could have that one of us was a person with disabilities and 
one was not, and this may or may have resulted in different perceptions of 


the political system. After all a basic adage of political science is that 


“Where you stand, depends on where you sit" (see, for example, Allison, 


1973). And team teaching provides an ideal opportunity to find out 
whether this is the case. 
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APPENDIX B 


Citizenship in the 21st Century 
Political Science 496 
Senior Seminar 
Spring 1995 


Dr. Arthur W. Blaser 

Phone: 997-6612 

Office Hours: Tuesdays 10-4 
445 North Center Street 


Dr. Fred Smoller 

Phone: 997-6610 

Office Hours: T, TR, F 3-5. 
Roosevelt Hall 221 


A. Introduction 


Senior seminar will be the culmination of your coursework in political 
science, legal studies, or peace studies at Chapman University. You will 
have the opportunity to reflect on the courses you have taken and the 
political experiences that you have had outside the classroom (i.e., 
overseas study, internships, field trips, political activities, guest speakers. 

The aim of senior seminar is to help you integrate the knowledge 
you have acquired in a manner that meaningful and useful. A second aim 
is to further develop your oral, writing, and analytical skills. Doing so will 
help prepare you for citizenship in the 21st century, the job market, and, 
if you choose, professional school. 

The turn of the century is only five short years away. As citizens of 
the United States in the 21st century you will be confronted with a number 
of important questions. Four of these will form the basis of this course: 


1. How well is America doing? 


2. What is the global economy and how will it change America? 
3. What role should America play in the world? 


4. What role are you going to play? What should America’s priorities 
be? 


B. Requirements: Students may elect one of two options for completing 
the requirements for this course. 
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Option #1: Personal Political Philosophy 

1. Complete ali readings. 

2. Participate in classroom discussions. 

3. Participate in a Debate in front of the entire class. 

4. Write four, five page papers which are based on the readings. 

5. Write a final (25-30 page) personal political philosophy which will be 
derived from the four short papers, and supplemented by some 
additional readings. 

6. Take a final Examination 


Option #2: Research Paper 

1. Complete all readings. 

2. Participate in classroom discussions. 

3. Participate in a Debate in front of the entire class. 

4. Write a 25-30 page research paper on an approved topic, drafts of 
which will be handed in during the course of the semester. 

5. Take a final examination. 


Readings: The following books are available at the Chapman University 
bookstore: 


1. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. The Disuniting of America. Norton. 1991 


2. Barbara Ehrenreich. Fear of Falling: The Inner Life of the Middle 
Class. Pantheon Books. 1989. 


. Robert Reich. The Work of Nations. Vintage Books. 1992 


. Mark Lindeman. The Role of the United States in a Changing 
World Dushkin. 1993 


. Gerald Stern. The Buffalo Creek Disaster. Random House 1976. 


. Stephen Nathanson. Should We Consent to Be Governed? 
Wadsworth. 1992 


7. Council on Foreign Relations Agenda ‘95. 


C. Further Ground Rules 


1. No paper will be accepted after the day on which it is due. No 
makeup exams will be given unless arrangement has been made at least 
one class in advance or unless supporting documentation proves beyond 
doubt that your absence could not have been avoided. 
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2. Lateness. Please be on time to class. We have just a short time 
together each session. Interruptions undermine the quality of the 
classroom experience for everyone. 


3. As per the college catalogue (p. 34), absences exceeding 20 
percent will result in an F or NP. 
D. Grading 


The course grade will be determined by the following formula: 
. Participation 20 Percent 
. Debate 10 Percent 
. Major Paper 50 Percent 
. Final Examination 20 Percent 
E. Lectures and Reading Assignments 
Prologue: Introduction and Overview (1 session) 


Part |: How wellis America doing? ( about 5 sessions) 


Barbara Ehrenreich. Fear of Falling: The Inner Life of the Middle Class. 
Pantheon Books. 1989. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. The Disuniting of America. Norton. 1991 


Gerald Stern. The Buffalo Creek Disaster. Random House,1976. 


Debate #1: Resolved: America is in decline. (Yes or No?) 


Debate #2: Resolved: The Courts can play a constructive role in solving 
our problems. 


Paper #1 Due Mar 8 


Part li: What is the global economy and how will it change America? 
(about 3 sessions) 


Robert Reich, The Work of Nations Vintage Books, 1992(all) 


Debate #3 Resolved: The United States will benefit from a world economy. 
Paper #2 April 5 


Part lll. What role should the United States play in world affairs? 
(about 4 sessions) 
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Lindeman, et. al. The Role of the United States in a Changing World. (all) 


Council on Foreign Relations, Agenda ‘95, Foreign Affairs (selected 
articles) 


Debate #4 Resolved: The United States is too involved in world affairs. 
Paper #3 Due April 26 


Part IV. What role are you going to play? (about 2 sessions) 
Nathanson Should We Consent to Be Governed? Wadsworth, 1992. 


Debate #5 Resolved: “My country right or wrong” is a political stance that 
people should take. 


Paper #4 Due May 9 
Final Paper Due May 9 
Final Examination 
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Appendix C 
Student Interview Questions 


1. Have you ever had a sustained exposure to a person with a major 
disability? Who? 


2. Were you aware of the fact that one of faculty members had disabilities 
prior to enrolling in the classs? 


3. Did the fact that one of the faculty members had disabilies alter the 
learning environment? If so, how? 


4. In what ways did it hinder your learning experience? 
5. In what ways, if any, did it enhance your learning experience? 


6. Were you able to understand Dr. Blaser--most of the time, some of the 
time, not very often? 


7. What steps do you think could be taken next time this class is offered by 
Professors Blaser and Smoller to improve the way material is presented? 


8. In what ways do you think this course was different than other classes 
you've taken? 


9. Did Dr. Blaser and Dr. Smoller’s teaching styles differ? How? 


10. Were their other differences between Dr. Blaser and Dr. Smoller as 
presenters of material to the class? 


11. How do you think the other students responded to Dr. Blaser? 
12. What did you see as Dr. Smoller’s relationship with Dr. Blaser? 


13. Would you say the classroom responsibilities were handled more or less 
evenly by Dr. Blaser and Dr. Smoller? 


14. What are the advantages and disadvantages to the course being team 
taught? Do you think senior seminar would be better if just one of the 
professors taught the class by himself? 


15. Did you find that you, or other students that you knew, had to adapt to 
Art’s disability? Did you find that Dr. Smoller adapted his teaching style? 


16. Were there other things about the class or Drs. Blaser and Smoller that 
you would like to comment about? 


{ 
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NDIX 
REPORT: QFACOO1A ons DATE: 06/07/95 
TERM: 1952 (Spring 1995) F valuation Repo 
CALL: 0574 


INSTRUCTOR: 89000815 - Smoller, Fred 
COURSE: POSC 49600 ~- Senior Seminar 


QUESTIONS 


Treated students with respect. 


Based grades on adequate number of tests, assignments or projects. 


Encouraged student participation by means of discussion, and/or other 
class activities. 


Showed interest in students. 
Was enthusiastic about the subject. 


Was clear about the basis for grading at the beginning of the semester 
or term. 


Provided helpful feedback throughout the term or semester. 
Was prompt in grading projects, assignments, and tests. 
Was available for help outside of class. 

Planned each class session well. 

Gave assignments which helped me learn. 


Rarely cancelled class or shortened class meetings. 
Made the class challenging. 


Stimulated my interest in the subject. 


Total Students Responding: 
Total Students Registered: 


AVG DEV 
| 4.50 .76 
2. 4.33.47 
4.67 . 47 
4. 4.17 .90 
4.17 .69 
4.33 75 
8. 4.40 .49 
9. 4.80 . 40 
10. 4.33 . 75 
11. 4.67 - 47 
| 12. 4.83 .37 
14, 4.67 _.47 
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Fred Smoller Spring 1994 
POSC 496 00 Senior Seminar 


1. Fred is a good teacher but he does not plan the daily schedule well. He also shows a 
great deal of favoritism for various students and he shows a negative attitude for those 
he does not like. Having a final for senior seminar should not be a requirement. 


. Professor Smoller is demanding but fair. As a foreigner I value enormously his 
criticism. With his high expectations and highly informed intellectual lectures, I am 
fortunate to have him as a Teacher. And although I was apprehensive about a 3 hour 
class, This class would not have been so diverse if it were for less time. The reading 
was overwhelming but very educative. I really enjoy doing a presentation and feeling 
pressured on the podium. 


. Showing good productive skills. 

. This class was very instrumental in helping me understand the basic concepts o/ 
government. This seminar should be mandatory for all Bachelor Programs in Legal 
Studies, Political Science etc. Thanks for the help! 


. Fred Smoller did a great job w/ Senior Seminar. He and Art Blaser complemented one 
another very well. Fred is extremely enthusiastic and is an asset to the Chapman 
faculty. 


. I thought that the class went very well, that the professor taught us well and gave us 
wonderful ideas to contemplate. 


Comments typed exactly as written. 
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REPORT: QFACOO1A CHAPMAN UNIVERSITY DATE: 05/25/95 
TERM: 1952 (Spring 1995) Faculty Evaluation Report 
CALL: 0574 


INSTRUCTOR: 89000080 - Blaser, Art 


COURSE: POSC 49600 ~- Senior Seminar 


QUESTIONS 


Treated students with respect. 


Based grades on adequate number of tests, assignments or projects. 


Encouraged student participation by means of discussion, and/or other 
class activities. 


Showed interest in students. 
Was enthusiastic about the subject. 


Was clear about the basis for grading at the beginning of the semester 
or term. 


Provided helpful feedback throughout the term or semester. 
Was prompt in grading projects, assignments, and tests. 
Was available for help outside of class. 

Planned each class session well. 

Gave assignments which helped me learn. 

Rarely cancelled class or shortened class meetings. 

Made the class challenging. 


Stimulated my interest in the subject. 


Total Students Responding: 
Total Students Registered: 


STD 
AVG DEV 
| 2. 4.71 .45 
| 
| 4.71 . 45 
4. 4.57 .73 
4.57 . 49 
7. 4.86 
8. 4.71 . 45 
9. 4.86 . 35 
10. 4.86 . 35 
Be 4.86 
| 12. 4.86 . 35 
| 23. 4.86 . 35 
4.71 _.70 
7 4.78 42 
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Art Blaser Spring 1995 
POSC 496.00 Senior Seminar 


Art is a very helpful teacher. he cares a great deal @ the students. he is a man 
with a lot of great knowledge and insights which has had a great impact on 
me. I believe he completely capable of continuing his teacher career. 


I really enjoyed the Seminar, It helped to expand my knowledge of 
government. I feel that all students should be required to take this class. 


With the co-teaching of Dr. Smoller it was esier for Art's ideas to be brought 
& presented to the class! 


Art Blaser is still capable of teaching students. he has a wealth of knowledge 


and is learning to adjust to his handicaps and will continue to be an asset to 
Chapman 


Art Blaser is a terrific professor. He has great ideas and questions that helped 
me sort out what I was thinking. He was always there to answer our 
questions and he gave me wonderful feedback on the papers that I wrote. 
That feedback not only encouraged me but it made me think about the subject 
clearly and to elaborate on the subjects. 


When I first heard Professor Blaser spoke, it was a bit difficult to understand 
him. But once I got familiar with his voice by increasing my caring sesitivity I 
realized how explicit and clear his points were. This is my first and last year 
at Chapman, and to have the privilege to learn from a professor such as Art 
was more refreshing than a breath of fresh air. in a way because of his slight 
speech impedement I was more attentive than if he were not. I loved the 
class format because as PhD and lawyer, I received from Professor Blaser some 
fundamental and necessary outlook and lectures that help me decide what 
career I should persue. Throughout the whole semester I felt challenged by 
him in a way that allow me to discover my real potential. 


Was a good an punctul Instructor. and resputed the personal thoughts of the 
individual students 


Comments typed as written 
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the state. 
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lling with respect to the degree 


government affairs in Indiana. 
plained more fully below, state law 

for the adoption of operating budgets 

Indiana. Indiana law decree 


units within 
boards shall approve their operating 


Tuesday in August... not by the last 


I. Background: Indiana and Its Municipalities 
liiustrations may help t ntrodu reaas 
yuickly t tate-local relation in Indiana f t has 
t 10 witn the adoption of the Unigov AW i ) whict 
nvolved the merger of the government E ei t f 
Indianapoli and Marion County I r mu ipalities within 
the county were excluded from tl erger, but thers were 
absorbed into it This consolidation, known informally as 
Inigov, remains probably the most dramatic development in 
local government in Indiana in the last half entury 
Contemporaneous newspaper accounts, and the 
recollections of those involved in Indianapolis government 
and politics at the time, indicate that city-county 
consolidation was not supported by either a majority of the 
residents of the city of Indianapolis or a majority of those 
residing within the county. 
Instead, ae by the passage of a 
state law. No Hs held among the electorates of 
the city or the county, no petition signatures were 
gathered, no implementing legislation had to be approved by 
the affected local state legislator who 
supported Unigov local newspaper that he 
opposed a referendum because Unigov would not pass if one 
were held. county were merged, the 17 
towns were P| other four were excluded, by 
action of 
The other SEErs dramatic but equally 
ns that will be 
scribes deadlines 
local government 
s that township 
budgets on the last 
DS Tuesday in August or 
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" lat nan” the last Tuesday in August, but n the last 
Tue la in August 
] l a state government that is willinc t t 
wnat lay tr the year they must meet t 
their budget x merge and abolish local gover; I 
init wit t th nsent and even over the objectior f 
their x lent joes not exhibit a strong tradit I f 
respect for ai autonomy State rules in Indiana 
nstitutional proywisions statutes, and regulation 
impos nany requirements and restrictions upon loca 
governments in general and municipalities in particular 

Indfana’s local jovernment units according to the 199: 
-ensus of Governments include 92 counties, 1,008 towr ships, 
115 itie and 451 towns, 310 local school corporations, and 
approximately 1,060 special districts. Only the cities and 
Cowns count formally as muni Cipalities. 

The legal relationship between the state of Indiana and 
all of tMese political subdivisions followed "Dillon's R 1le' 
joctrine until comparatively recently. In both 1941 and 
1953, the Indiana General Assembly rejected proposed 
amendment t the state constitution that mum have jranted 
home rule authority tc municipalities. 

In 197 the Indiana General AD: oe ec t 
relax t} gri;x £ Dillon’s Rule on the state’s 
municipalities by passing the Powers of Cities Act That 
legislation declared a state policy in favor of broad 
nterpretation:s £ municipal powers. Cities and towr in 
Indiana were t be regarded as sto enact any 
and al] rdinances that were "necessary and desired" for th 
regulatior g 2 at affairs, except (a) those that were 
prohibited by the federal or state constitutions or 
tatute r \®) preempted by state Mills containing 

cupy the field of their subject matter completely. 


Indiana 


clarify its 
Powers of 
lengthier lan 
statement that 
that such power 


another unit 


of Appeals appli 


1939 Indiana 


reform the legal relat 
municipalitie 

spirit, if no 

240). Resp 

municipal 

establishe 


commission 


This legislative language failed t make its intended : 
impression on Indiana courts, however The courts continued 
to apply Dillon’s Rule and “implied preemption" reas ning t : 
cases in which municipal powers we: hallenged In the 
first notable appellate deci n after the passage of the 
Powers of Cities Act,+ the Indiana C irt f Appeals went out 
f its way to hold that an earlier state statute authorizing 
municipalities to lease public property t nonprofit 
organizations preempted a municipality effort to lease 
public property to a private for-profit developer (Rivas, : 
1983: 687). 
That decision prompted the state legislature to try to 
ention with a 1973 amendment to the 1971 
s Act. The legislature replaced its ’ 
age on state preemption with a shorter 
cities could exercise powers "to the extent 
is not by express provision vested" in 
agency. Two years later the Indiana Court 
med the implied-preemption reasoning of a 
Ms Supreme Court precedent rather than the 
statutory guidance of the General Assembly’s 1973 language. 

Thus, even as the Indiana General Assembly attempted to : 
ionship between the state and : 
ma courts continued to apply the 
ter, of Dillon’s Rule' Bender, 1983: 
ts own frustration as well as that of 
he General Assembly in 1978 
Government Study Commission. The 

GM met and produced legislative recommendations over 
the next three years, many of which were enacted. The most 

1. Meinschein v. J.R. Short Milling Co., 157 Ind.App. 

53, 298 N.E.2d 495 (1973). 
2. City of Richmond v. S.M.0O., Inc., 165 Ind.App. 641, 
333 N.E.2d 797 (1975). 
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"Environment, " 
ify required actions or 
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and Municipal Autonomy 
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2 
tant f these for ir purposes is the Home Rule Act f 
3 W h t kK effect in 1981 
ndiana’s Home Rule Act applies to counties sities 
i tow! but not to townships, special districts, or I 
n It ntains a policy declaration that 
il Rule hall no longer apply in Indiana, and that 
itie and counties have all powers not xpressly 
fork i to them or expressly reserved to another 
j Al in the 1980 session, while adopting the Home Rul« 
Act t Indiana General Assembly recodified local 
t laws int a new Title 36 of the Indiana Code 
ters hailed Title 36, claiming that it would not only 
implify and clarify local government law in Indiana, but 
would raise the visibility and symbolic importance of local 
jovernments in state lawmaking and interpretation (Rivas, 
33 34 Bender, 1983: 232). 
In fact however, Title 36 is neither brief nor simple: 
it l articles currently cover 1,066 pages of the Indiana 
j And it surely does not comprehensively gather 
together all or even the great majority of, state laws 
regulating or restricting local = 
Extensive portions of Title 5, pe 
Administration" (406 pp.) and iii 741 pp.) 
ntain requirements applying i. And of 
‘ourse, many provisions of t he 
Indiana Code (e.g., "Public 
rransportation,”" etc.) spec 
rocedures for Indiana local (ayy 
Il. State Rules 
Earlier studies of stds have supported 
t view that Indiana has been comparatively restrictive, 
jespite the 1971 Powers of Cities Act or the adoption of the 
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changing 

Indiana. alities still under primarily a 
system of enumerated powers subj ) easily-enacted or 
easily-inferred state preemption. The Local Government 
Study Commission, which recommended the Home Rule Act, 
acknowledged as much. The commission’s 1981 report, 
Understanding the New Local Go mment Law, observed: "Li 
traditional local government powers, Home Rule powers are 
delegated powers; they have been freely given and may be 


freely limited or taken away by the General Assembly." 


The General Assembly ted 


limi s 
portion of 1 the Home Cc itself. 


that 


ubstantial 


198 Home Rule Act In the 1981 report, Measuring Local 
Discretionary Authority, for example, the U Advisory h 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations assessed the legal 
relationship between the state and local governments in 

Indiana as fitting the Dillon’ Rule" assificatior n 

f nly five states t receive that rating J ACIR, 1981: 

32-33 Indiana ranked 40th in a 49-state ranking (Hawaii 
excluded) of discretionary authority allowed t sities (U.S 
ACIR, 1981 59 On a l-t S scale measuring city 

jiscretionary authority across the 50 states, Indiana rated 
a 5.00 (most restrictive) in matters of government 
structure, a 2.50 on discretionary authority in functional 

areas of city government, a 4 in city government 
finances, and a 2.00 in city government personnel affairs 

(U.S. ACIR, 1981: 52-53). The pattern of town discretionary 
authority was similar -- 4.50 on structure, 2.50 on 
functional areas, 4.00 on finance, and 2.00 on personnel 

(U.S. ACIR, 1981: 56). 

The 1980 Home Rule Act has not gone very far toward 
Immediately following the declaraticM™ Indiana 
municipalities and counties have all powers not denied to 


several deni 


ower to: 


ranted by 


fee greater 


inistrative 


authori 


statute; 


civil 
atute; 
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ude: 
of these extensive restrictions, i 
t Title 36 fails to clarify the 
discretion’ local governmental uni 
arrying out their local functions. 
36, intending to grant exte 
units, nu have reduced those 
impairing their ability to function 


state ernment (Bender 
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e General Assembly listed powe: 
iti and town are denied the am: 
e any tax, except as expressly 
t at it 
impose a license or other (MM than that 
reasonably related to the adm cost f 
exercising a regulatory power; 
3 impose a service charge greater than that reasonably 
related to the cost of providing the service; 
4) invest money, except as expressly mumiggmized by 
statute 
nresecrihe a nenalty of imnri men Saw wi at i 
prescribe a penalty of imprisonment for viola n of 
24 municipal ordinance; 
¢ prescribe a fine of more than $2,500 for violation of 
an ordinance; 
regulate conduct that is regulated by a state agency 
except as expressly granted by statute; 
8 impose duties on another local jurisdiction inless 
expressly granted by 
rondition or limit thei liability, except as 
expressly granted by st 
prescribe the laws governing civil actions between 
private persons; or 
11 order or conduct an election, except as expressly 
provided by statute. 
commentator to 
Tr light 
appears ti 
‘extensiv 
nave inc 
Ironically ive 
powers t 
powers thi aS 
integral units «198 3 
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ban on special legislat 
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Furthermore, MEMMMMbns have been made t the list f denied 
powers —mmm we shall discuss below 
il.A. Forms of municipal government, offices, and elections 
Home rule in Indiana is legislative, not 
constitutional. That legislative grant is "functional" 
ructural," i.e., it does not authorize 
| of local government for municipalities.” Its 
best fits the category of "limited 
rule" (U.S. ACIR, 1993b: 20-55). 
Ri cities fall into classes based 
HEmopulation as of the latest federal census. 
The classes are: First-class, 250,000 r above; second- 
class, 35,000-250,000; and third-class, below 35,000.4 
Like most states that use classification systems for 
cities, Indiana has set its classification limits in such a , 
way that only one city (Indianapolis) falls into the first- 
class designation. This allows the state to set rules that 
apply only to Indianapolis (such as the Unigov law mentioned 
at the outset) without running afoul of the constitutional 
cture of city government 
cities. There are no 
of government (mayor- 
(29 for a first-class 
for a third-class 
140-141) would state the 
ion of authority" statute, 
-class city falls below 35,000 
choose to remain a second-class city or 
es city until the next census, but if 
b,000 for a second consecutive census, it 
-class city. 
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| t ind what proy rt n at large, length I 
l t pon terms of elected officials, the date f 
ai elect n the establishment [ ertain 
iepart nt ind aras within the executive branch ity 
vernment r whether t have a separately-elected clerk or 
lex treasurer second-class cities have the former, third 
la ities the latter The only options regarding 
jovernment structure are whether second- or third-class 
sities shall have a department of development, an advisory 
plan mmission, and/or a board of zoning aggasls. 

Towns in Indiana are governed by town councils of no 
fewer than three and no more than seven members elected fror 
vard r at-large Towns do not have mayors, but do have 
lected clerk-treasurers and appointed town marshals Town 

incils may choose to employ a town manager. The structuré 
{f departments and commissions is left to the discretion of 
town incils instead of being specified as it is for 

are norm expected to have fewer tnan 2, 

idents, and towns wit nore than 2,000 residents may 
. z become third-class cities, but there is n 

tatutory r constitutional requirement that they do so. 

wn residents and officials exercise choice over the trade 
ff between the increased visibility and prestige of being a 
ity versus the reduced flexibility over structure. Not 
irprisingly, then, Indiana contains some towns (most 
notably Speedway and Merrillville) MM larger than gag 
f the state’s third-class cities MEM chosen to remmm 
the town government structure 

Not only the size and composition of municipal 
legislative bodies, bit also theiMMMres, are regulated 

by the state State law sets the MMs for adoption of 
inicipal rdinance:s 


that exis 


State laws governing 


are fairly fpical, whi 
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nicn 


5. There are except 

three-mile perimeter res 
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tate aw pé t lay ror ai ¢ 
india a, ana tne Candara sident ist rae. 
ioe€s not print and distribute the ballot fo inicipal 
eiections Dut reguiate wnat voting j ent iy be 
ised, and collects and maintains the canva rs‘ precinct 
[I.B. Boundaries and land use 

State law provides for the incorporation of new 
municipalities as towns. A community wishing to become a 
third- or second class city would first incorporate as a 
town and then elect to become a city. A petition must be 
filed with the county commissioners, containing the 
signatures of at least 50 landowners within the area to be 
incorporated, a survey and description of the boundaries of 
the area, an enumeration of the residents and landowners of 
the area, an estimate of the assessed valuation of real 
property within the area, and a plan describing the 
municipal services that will be provided within the area 
upon or after its incorporation. 

Indiana limits the incorporation of new municipalities 
based on their distance from existing incorporated 
municipalities. No new town may be incorporated within 
three miles of an existing municipality, or within four 
miles of the city of Indianapolis, without an ordinance of 
consent from municipality. > 

Rn municipal annexation in Indiana ' 
Eee is to say restrictive. Of course, 

ions to these general rules: the 

triction does not apply in Lake 

a), and towns may incorporate in 

Indianapolis) within four miles of 
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1) 

3 n Iinicipality may be interpret 1 

I t I ther tate iaw requires municipaiiti 
attempting lex territory that lies within three milsé 
ry ndarie f another municipality t 
btair rd f nsent from their neighbor. 

Wit Kcept 1 noted in section V. below, stat law 
ie ar that ter: ry can be annexed only if "contiguou 
and define t t ter in the following way: at least one 
eighth of the xternal boundaries of the territory must 

>incide with the boundaries of the Yi 
however a strix f land less than 1 ing 
the municipality t the territory do 
Furthermore, the territory must meet Lg 
requirements: a a density of resident —Mf at 
least 3 persons per acre, or b) 60% of the territory is 
subdivided, x the territory is zoned for commercial or 
industrial use 

The annexat n law does, HEM recognize an 
exception to these requirements. If one of the above thres 
factors is not met, the municipality may still proceed with 
an annexation ordinance if at least one-fourth of the 
territory is contiguous to the municipality "and the 
territory sought to be annexed is needed and can be used by 
the municipality for its development in the reasonably near 
future’ Thompson and McCaulay, 1992: 2). 

Annexation actions may be initiated by a municipality 
itself or through a petition of fx in an area 
seeking annexation IC 36-4- 
unicipality’s legislative bo ce 
plans detailing the municipal ded 
to the territory, the timetab 
provided, and the means by wh rill 
be paid for. The law describ 
these fiscal and service plans, xx hc 
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urt in hearing 
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1992: 5-6). 
II Finance 

Municipal financial au 
oxymoron. Every aspect of 
sources to annual budgets to 
indebtedness, is covered by sta 
and/or limits. 

Indiana has imposed limits on 
through limitations on rates or on 
since 1932. The degree to which mun 
actually stayed under those state-imy 


great deal from 1932 through 1973 (Bennett 


timetable for extending non capital servi e.g poli 
and fire protection cannot be longer t I year after 
the effective date of the annexatior and that the timetable 
for extending capital improvements t tk longer than 
the effective date f t nexatior 
so prescribes the manner f publication of 
Ss annexation plan, the procedures for 
appeal against the proposed annexation, and 
ing and recording of the annexation 
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é 24 Problems with the state-img sea limits, an j 
things, led to the appointment of the Indiana 
mmi n on State Tax and Financing Policy in the 19¢ 
I mmission’s 1966 report, Financing Local Government I 
Ind riticized the state limits, and not ] be ause 
wer rratically obeyed and enforced The mmr si 
yrot roperty tax rate limits are anachronisti They 
licat 2 forn f£ distrust of either the tax official I 
f£ the local electorate by the state legislature. ' 
Indeed they did, and do. In 1973, well before 
alifornia’s better publicized Proposition 13, Indiana set 
n place an even more extensive system of property tax 
imit than it had at the time of the commission’s critique 
The 1973 pre all three aspects 
£ property tax 1 2 tax rates 
the rate of ince Of property, and 
the rate of inc! tax levy. Thos: 
i limitations have es to time since 1973, 
and currently may be summarized as follows (Bennett and 
sStullich, 1992: 74-75): 
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apital project funds. 
3) Property tax levy appeals are permitted 
. for some functions of loc Under an 
appeal, the State Tax Boa mission 
for a property tax levy i rate of 
jrowth normally permitted 
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beyond the state 


(Bennett and 


ate has expanded 


is the oldes 


n Indiana, but the 


grown over time. 


however, 
now organiz 


representative 


is. 


property 


adopted in 1949, expanded the powers of 


Tax Commissioners. 

assessment practices an 
assessors to follow tho 
are especially importan 


al property be 


se 


t be 


means 


sessments between taxing dis 


dad Stullich, 


19¢ 4 
1992: 23) 


e 
| 
The only ways to raise property taxes == 
controls are 1 for civil units, a successful appeal to 
the State Board of Tax Commissioners; and (2), for local 
school Orporations, a successful referendun Ex! 
Stullich, 1992: 80 
Indiana’‘s long history of property tax controls helps 
to explain the prominent position of the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners (SBTC). The SBTC, also called the State Tax 
Board for short, has gradually accumulated power over local 
government fmm as the st its controls. 
The board dates back to 1891, and MM: state tax 
commission of its kind in the country. Throughout its 
existence, i he formal charge of overseeing the 
assessment of real property 
scope and sig of that charge has (x 
The SBTC MMMM of three members appointed by the 
governor for renewable terms; s staff is much 
more ome staff is a. into divisions 
composed of fiel”d SMEs as well as 
personnel in $ 
State ] inc mum assessment, 
the State Board of 
SBTC was given power to determine 
d to require county and township 
ma regulations. The SBTC guidelines 
@@imscause Indiana law provides that 
rem assessed at its "true tax value," and no 
one really knows what that mums, except that it does not 
mean true market value. In 1961, the board’s powers were 
expanded further to include the authority to equalize 
and classes of property 
(Bennett ani, The SBTC can order real 
property reassessed on taxpayer petition; it orders 
approximately 6,000 parcels reassessed every year In 1991 


sessed 


sSioners 


the use 


-39 prohit 
nomic devel 
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ounty Adjusted 
the revenues from the income tax 


units of civil 


schools) for property 


were subject 
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urd rdered an entire inty (Bickel l 
I tate Board of Tax Commigummmmmms also issues 
juidelin for local officials in Simm of property-tax 
xempt and deductions conservancy districts, sf ial 
tax jy districts, etc. Amendments adopted in 1992 t I 
1-4-6 3 6-1.1-39-2, and 36-7-14 he 
establishment enterprise zones, pment 
listricts, and allocation areas 199: 
These prohibitions were adopted as an inducement for the 
legislature’s appointed Tax Incentives Study Committee to 
mplet its work and issue its recommendations regarding 
the u ur effectiveness of these economic development 
Wher t adopted the 1973 property tax freeze he stat¢ 
ipp] i tw ptions to make up the revenue losses The 
first option made municipalities more financially dependent 
n the state: the state’s general sales tax was increased 
from 2 t 4 ents per dollar, with most of the increased 
revenue earmarked for distribution to local governments for 
property tax replacement. The second option made 
municipalities more dependent on counties: counties were 
Income Tax (CAGIT), with 
earmarked for .distribution to the sovernment 
within the county (i.e., not sqm: tax 
repl acemenct. 
founties that adopted CAGI a freeze on 
property tax revenues (i.e., al e revenues 
>f local governments in adoptin come from 
the income tax or other sources did not 
adopt CAGIT were subject toa f tax rates 
i.e., future growth in revenues HE property 
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Fund, municipalities receive distrib 

and county taxes. These include a motor 

a gasoline tax, tobacco taxes, alcohol 

inheritance taxes and a financial institutions tax. 
The state has used its leverage over revenue 


justify a system of annual state-level review and 


of every local government budget in Indiana. 


state law specifies the procedures to be followed an 
deadlines to be met in the preparation of local governments’ 
annual budgets. The State Board of Tax Commissioners and 
its staff exercise the state's discretion viewing and 


approving local government budgets. 


taxes, but it would have t some from growt n assé ed 
valuation rather than through rate increa 
Since 1973, the state has authorized and the Indiana 
Department f Revenue collects, tw ther forn S a al 
yption income taxes. In 1983 the tate aut! izea the 
-ounty Option Income Tax (COIT revenues from which were 
not restricted to property tax relief. Counties may adopt 
either CAGIT or COIT, but not both. In 1987, the County 
Economic Development Income Tax -EDIT) was authorized, for 
capital needs associated with economic development projects. 
Counties may adopt CEDIT in addition to either CAGIT or 
COIT. 
The state has authorized these other local-option 
taxes: the innkeeper’s tax (1972), admissions tax (1980 
the county wheel tax (1980), and food and beverage tax 
1981). Municipalities may request approval from the 
General Assembly to impose the innkeeper’s tax, the 
admissions tax, or the food and beverage tax Only counties 
may impose the wheel tax, a supplement to the state’s excise 
tax on motor vehicles. 
In addition to locally-raised revenue and the ; 
distributions from the state’s Property Tax Replacement 
her state 
cise tax, 
axes, 
to 
2 
Furthermore, 


non 


the munic 
app es the budg 
cities mu 


August. 


ns, municipal o 


r budget classificat 


or office. State la 
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t ated b iget l ] 
ear notice in the I rr | 
iV rt I i a newspaper ina ] 
1 prot ty tax rate ind the time and place for a 
ri Dudget INCE advert the int 
r the budget tax rate, and tax levy constitute a legal 
> ing on each of those items -- mame of them can be 
reased The public hearing on the budget must be 
mpieted at least 7 days pality’s 
+€gisiative body formally et, tax rate and 
tax levy Towns and third tC approve their 
budgets by the mast Monday in SN First- and second- 
4asS cities must approve their budgets by their last 
september meeting (Bennett and Stullich, 1992: 156). 

Field examiners for the State Board of Tax 
mmissioners then hold informal hearings in each county on 
© approved budgets of local units of government in that 
inty The field examiners make recommendations to the 
STC, which issues final budaet orders by January 15t} 

tains two pieces of information f xx every fund 

fr each local unit. The first item is the 

permitted budget amount; the second item is the 

permitted tax rate The tax rate indicated is 

final, and n appeal 1s permitted beyond this 

int The budget becomes the legal maximur 

Chat the local unit of jovernment can spend 

hould the local unit of government find it 

necessary to spend funds beyond the amount noted 

in the final budget rder, an ‘additional 

‘ppropriation’ is necessary (Bennett and Stullich, 

1992 158). 

nce the fiscal year begi ticials may 

‘ransfer money from one to 
within a depertecnt requires, 
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advertise 
appropriat 
town council must ¢t 10ld public hearing. 
the council approves th appropriation, the 
appropriation is transmitted S ‘ the additional 
spending will occur in a fund that receives property taxes, 
the SBTC must also hold a public hearing on it. An SBTC 
ield representative will check the municipality’s revenue 
ounts "to be sure that the additional money is available 
to cover the appropriation. They also check the legal 


vertisements to be sure they meet the standards of 


They then approve or disapprove the addition 
1 


opriations" (Bennett and Stullich, 1992: 
The Indiana Constitution limits the 
unicipalities and other local governments 


2% of their assessed valuation. 
aximum life of bond 
law also provides 
through which taxpayers can object 
SBTC review and approval of 
ds. The SBTC may 
posed bond issue. 
Because of the difficulties involved in issuing general 
obligation bonds in Indiana, units hav 
rease their reliance on lease-purchase agreements. Those 
agreements do not require the prior approval the SBTC and 
; count against the constitutional 2% 


wever, local governments executing lease-p 


nowever, that the transfer be approved at a regular publi 
neeting and by proper rdinance State law als ised t 
require that the SBTC be notified of the transfer Bickel 
Unlike transfers f funds “additional appropriations" 
lave the effect of increasing the municipal budget To make 
the 
law. al 
appr 
indebtedness 
that may incur to 
chase 
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there are alleg 


iities to 


f 
agreement ist publish notice f them, and if 1 r mor 
resident taxpayers sign a petition objecting t the leass I 
the ground that it is innecessary or unwise," the SBT will 
hold a earing n the lease and make a final administrati' 
a nt pt DY municipaiit i | I 
fiscal port they 1 1e ire inject to requiremen 
established by another tate agency, the State Board of 
Account BA Fiscal reports of local government: 
perat eports of their street departments, and record: 
£ publi smployee are filed with the SBA, and examined by 
field ipervisors The SBA audits the financial systems 
used by local governments, issues financial reports and 
»ften performs tests to check the accuracy of 
municipalities’ accounting The SBA may also perform 
specific audit work, especially when (ations 
mic nduct 
Ii.D. Personnel 
Personnel matters are an area over which there are 
fewer tate restrictions Municipalities’ wider latitude 
ver personnel matters reflects Indiana’s prevailing 
approach t employment practices generally, rather than a 
particular generosity toward local governments per se 
tate law does require some municipalities isually 
those ver ] populatior t a) adopt a merit systen 
covering ‘rtain positions, (b) provide some form of 
retirement plan option, c) provide some form of grou; 
health insurance option, and (d) cover municipal employees 
Inder the state’s worker compensation program. State law 
joes not a) prohibit political activity by municipal 
employees, I require municipa Eis adopt an employes 
jrievance process, or >) require municipal officials t 


& 


w 


f 
ngage lyr Cive Dar wit repre entatives I 
properly be labeled stat pt n f municipal 
regulatory or operationa ior They range fron 
comparatively insignific najox Here i ample 
covering that range 

I.C. 8-6-4-1 was am n 1992 to remove the 
authority of municipalit Indiana to regulate the 
sounding of a warning wh r bell at a crossing. 

I.C. 15-4-3.6-27, a 1992, provides that 
political subdivisions wm idiana do not have the 
authority to regulate by ordinance the use or application of 
pesticides Instead, the Indiana Pesticide Review Board has 
authority to adopt statewide rule n pesticide use and 
application Subdivisions must apply t the board for a 
variance or change of rule to meet 1 al circumstances. 

The Indiana Utility Regulatory mmission regulates the 
rates and practices of municipally owned and operated 
utilities, as well as investor-owned and n nprofit 
sooperative ones 

Issuance and review of liquor licens¢ including those 
»9f liquor stores, are performed | local boards appointed by 
the state’s Alcoholic Beverage Commissio: 

The Indiana Fire Prevention and Building Safes ty 
commission is the sole fire and building afety rule-making 
authority in the state. I.C. 22-11-1-11 expressly provides 
that the state building code supersedes local codes. 
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ng 


j t 
4 
t r vea solid waste management fr 
1 functions, establishing instead t 
id anagement districts to which the stats i 
lict regarding landfilling, composting, 
ti ind other means of disposal In addit t 
ta authorized solid waste management distr t 
i juideliines for municipalities and other 1 4 
JOV t within their boundaries regarding solid wast 
l t nd recycling. For example, I.C. 13 } 
pi list a] f yard waste in solid waste landfill] 
and dix t nunicipalities t comply with plans promulgated 
by thei 11d waste management districts for comr ting or 
n I 11 St sing of yard waste. 
tate law that enhances municipaliti 
ability ¢t ngage in service provision or regulat y 
funct >. 13-9.5 authorizes interlocal agreement 
includ providing for fiscal, administrativ r 
perat issistance, between municipalities or wit 
I r lid wast management districts. 
Iii. State Rules and Municipal Responsibility 
rail state rules in Indiana are directed toward 
improving the level of professionalization of loca 
jovernment through trainimg or other inducements I 
through restrictions on unprofessional behavior Some f 
these rules may be characterized as directed toward 
capacity building." 
The 1993 U.S. ACIR survey of state rules governing 
] alities (1993: 32) indicated that municipal officials in 
Indiana are not subject to a state-imposed code of ethic 
Numerou tate laws do, however, define and prohibit 
nflict f interest, reckless misuse of public re irces, 
ana other ethical violations by local officials, theiz 


loans avail 


the improvement 

Rehabilitation Services o é a Family and Social 
Services Administration will provide technical assistance on 
ADA compliance. The Indiana Departme of Natural Resources 
provides technical assistance on local flood control and 
erosion control programs, and on |! oric preservation, and 


on parks and recreation planni Indiana Department of 


Commerce provides technica : on mu ipal finance, 


f 
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ippointees, and I iltant and t 10ing 
with local governments 

The Public Employees Retirement Fund (PERF) provides 
the opportunity for Indiana local governments t participate 
in the state’s pension fund jovernment units may apply for 
membership in PERF, and may include for participation such 
jobs as the units wish t have in the fund 

A state revolving loan fund, administered by ths 
Indiana Department f Environmental Management and 
capitalized with federal and state funds, makes low-interest 
able for developing/upgrading wastewater 
collection and treatment systems. 

The State Emergency Management Agency provides 
assistance to local officials in disaster preparedness and 
disaster relief. Statewide emergency-management 
communications system can alert local communities tc 
potential dangers. 

Several state agencies provide training and technical 
assistance for municipal officials and personnel. The State 
Board of Accounts offers training to local officials and 
staff on fiscal management. The Indiana Commission on 
Public Records is available to advise local governments on 

6. See, for example, I.C. 5-6-11-2, 5-6-11-5.5, 5-6-11- 
6 et seq., 35-44-1-1 et seq., 36-4-8-13, 36-7-4-223, 36-7-4- 
909, 36-7-12-16, and 36-7-18-11. 


and 
raining and education 
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of the particular 
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it a I ects Cinancing ina imy iementation iownt wr 

ta n enterpri > zone nousing, and the. 

init levelopment issues Department £ Commerce taff 
ils work with visitor and trade bureaus, regional plan 

mmi n and local economic development organizations 
authorizes regional plan commissions t 
provide administrative, technical, or management services t 
any unit of local government requesting them. 

The Board of Firefighting Pe 
Education certifies firefighter 
programs, and fire department instructors. i 
Enforcement Training Board establishes minimum training 
standards and provides mandatory basic training programs for 
all newly appointed law enforcement officers. Also provides 
required executive-level training for all newly-appointed 
police chiefs. Also provides continuing education programs 
for all law enforcement officers. 

The state data center within the Indiana State Library 
provide lemographic information local officials can use for 
redistricting and other purposes. 

Indiana Department of Transportation’s Division of 
Local A istance aids local governments in developing 
projects for federal funding and in procuring that funding. 
The department’s Division of Land Acquisition processes 
right-of-way agreements. 

Recent additions to the Indiana Code, I.C. 36-4-8-14 
and 36-8-5-4-12, (mmm municipalities’ financial 
Flexibility. [MM cipalities to adopt an 
ordinance allowing their municipal fiscal officer to pay 
certain "ee insurance premiuns, 
maintenance agreements, purch rty or 
services from the federal te of 
the legislative body’s approval (x clain, 


Indiana 


State Rules and Municipal Responsive 


ti 


ted counties 


ds toward State Preemption and Mandates 


Indiana does not have a state 


ly-inaugurated Governor Evan Bayh established 


Governor’s Local 


local 


- 
provided that th tegisiative body reviews and approves the = 
iaim at it next meeting after the payment 

State law does not provide for ini@Sative, referendum, 
or recall elections for municipalities... at least not when 
instigated by local officials or citizens. The state does, 
however, reserve the right to order local officials to 
conduct referenda when and on such issues as the legislature 
chooses. For example, in 1993, the state direc EEE 
and municipalities along the Ohio River to conduct 
successful referenda before they could host riverboat 
gambling enterprises. As another example of Indiana’s 
preference for state over popular control, state law does 
require SBTC approval, but does not require a referendum to 
obtain local voter approval, for municipal issues of general 
obligation bonds. 

One state law was turned up which may be interpreted as 
enhancing municipal responsiveness, particularly to 
disgruntled taxpayers. State law allows local units tc 
revoke tax abatements when it can be proved that the 
recipient has failed to live up to the terms under which the 
abatement was granted. 
V. Conclusions: Tren 

Municipal officials in Indiana express rising 
frustration about their relationship with state government. 
Not the least of their concerns is the absence of a regular 
forum for communication between state and local 
representatives about the state-local relationship. To say 
the least, "ACIR." In 1989, 
new by 
executive order the NNN Government Advisory 
Council, composed of 45 MMMM government officials appointed 


facancl 


cal 


withnou 


Towns 


"Tr 
It 


t 
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t for renewal year terms rhe 
i ia } appropriation for ad 
ir fi il year 199 [he governor also named a 
execut istant n hi taff as local government 
feveiopments early in the Bayh administratior 
ral i t pe municipal fficials. Howeve. h 
advi ry nci nas languished through lengthy period 
without ting ana with unfilled and 
jovernor executive assistant for lod government liaison 
was appointed t another position mummiggmit being replaced 
The raised expectations of local o@@—™ials for improved 
lia j with state government have been unrealized at 
I fficial 41Sappointment with the state 
xecutive branch has been matched or exceeded by theiz 
frustrat mn with the legislature and its attitude and 
action f te As in most states, the number of state 
ws 2 lating ai government structure and 
administration grew between 1978 and 1990 U.S. ACIR, 1993k 
) Leg ative sessions since then seem to be accelerating 
rather ¢t mn abating that trend A newsletter published Dy 
the Indiana A ciation of Cities and Mm lamented at the 
s05e€ Of the 1993 legislative session, MMM seemed as if this 
vas the ssion for legislators to attempt to destr y what 
little home le is left and then try to ensure that 
revenue raising became as complicated as possible" (IACT, 
egisiature retains a substantial appetite fox 
pecia leg latior notwithstanding the constitutional 
policy ag S a In 1993, for example, the Indiana 
neral Assembly enacted Pub] aw 257-1993, which altered 
the anr at requirement for heavily Democratic Lake 
int I rtr t Ir llana 4 wns with a opul at n 


artered 


E 
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cons 
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jreater than 1.e., Mex Lliville iger € 
required t btain consent from the legi ative body of 
econd r third- class city (i.e mary, Ha nd, z 
iodart wnen annexing territory within three ile r their 
rporate boundaries 

Another provision of the ame iaw aliows municipalities 
in Bartholomew inty t annex non ntiguous property for 
ise as industrial parks. The president px tempore f the 
state senate represents Bartholomew inty 

State preemptions began to pile up in the 1993 and 1994 
legislative sessions, as well. Two more powers denied to 
municipalities were added to the 1980 Home Rule Act. A 1993 
statute bars municipalities from enacting rent-control 
ordinances. A 1994 statute prohibits municipalities from 
enacting new gun-control ordinances, except with respect tc 
firearms on municipally-owned public property. 

Another state preemption that passed in 1994, but 
wasn’t codified in the Home Rule Act, prohibits 
municipalities from regulating the placement or use of 
satellite dishes smaller than 24 inches in diameter.’ A 
1994 bill to bar municipalities from adopting further 
cigarette-smoking restrictions failed to pass, but proceeded 
disturbingly far through the legislative process (IACT, 
1994a: 2). 

The General Assembly did establish, with the support of 
municipalities, a Local Government Finance Study Commission 
in 1993. The commission met during the off-session period 
in 1993 and came eni™mmions for legislative 
action for the - ne of which was adopted. One 
was for a stam on amendment barring any state 

7. Thomson Consumer im bnics has manufacturing 
facilities in the state and is headqudai™™ in Carmel, 
Indiana, a suburb just north of Indianapolis. 
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fund an Ind n not ne r the 14 tat wit 
i ils r mmended that the legi tur 

PX ve authorizing ] ai governments t establ n 

rainy d fund int which unspent funds totaling no mor 
than fr the total property tax levy could be trar sferred 
at the end f a fiscal year for use in future year IACT, 
1993d: 3 with respect to municipal finances, the 1994 
seneral Assembly did, however enact Public Law 35-1994 
which im 2 one-week deadline for local governments t 
nact budget reduction rdered by the State Board of Tax 

In the words tf a commentator writing after the 

igoption of the 1980 Home Rule Act, Indiana’s " inspoken 

sumpt mn is that the state legislature is the sole ife 
bursar f governmental power" (Bender, 1983: 238-239 and 
"*communal freedom’ in de Tocqueville’s sense has not yet 

me to form part of Indiana’s mores" (243). Recent trends 
toward re restrictions on local gowmmmment finances and 
preemptions of functional areas reinforce those conc] isions. 
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BEYOND THE NORTH-SOUTH DIVIDE: 
COOPERATION BETWEEN MIDDLE POWERS OF 
THE NORTH AND SOUTH 


by Laura S. Bloodgood 
The George Washington University 


The collapse of the Cold War, along with the economic decline of the United 
States, has brought about a progressive reorganization of the global economic system. 
The old system split between East and West has disappeared, and at the same time 
emerging economic powers from the Third World have begun to play important roles. 
A new, more truly global system seems to be emerging. One effect may be to allow 
a greater voice for so-called middle powers at international bargaining tables. The 
recent Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations marks the first GATT round in which a 
large number of middie powers have taken a prominent role in global trade 
negotiations, reflecting both their own increasing economic power, and the state of 
transition and adjustment to the post-Cold War world in which the great economic 
powers currently find themselves. The paper will examine the ways in which middle 
powers from both the North and the South cooperated to help shape the outcome in 
two new areas of the Uruguay Round: agriculture and intellectual property. 

The growing market share, increasing industrialization and export capacities of 
several emerging Third World states make them powerful allies for the traditional 
middie powers of the industrialized world, and make middle powers as a group 
increasingly important to the economic strategies of the larger Western powers. The 


primary conclusion of the paper is that middie powers can be influential in world 


affairs when they form strong coalitions including both developed and less developed 


countries, and when they can take advantage of policy differences between the great 
powers. The paper does not attempt to claim that middle powers have in any way 
supplanted the international role of great power states, or that middle powers are able 


to prevail against a united coalition of great powers. Instead, the paper argues that 


f 
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the end of the Cold War has increased the potential influence of middle power state« 


and that that influence will be maximized when developed and developing countries 
pool their resources. 

Whether or not they have succeeded in significantly changing great power 
economic policies, the coincidence of interests between industrialized and developing 
country middle powers demonstrated by the agriculture study casts serious doubt on 
the idea of a world divided between North and South. States in all categories respond 
not to a label of developed or developing, but to their individual interests and 
capabilities. This points to a three-way divide in international politics: between the 
large, industrialized powers, middle powers from both the industrialized and the 
developing worlds, and small states with little hope of influencing the future shape of 
the global economic system. The remainder of the paper gives a brief overview of the 
literature on middie powers and alliances, then presents the hypotheses. The 
following sections examine the Uruguay Round negotiations on agriculture and 
intellectual property. The concluding section evaluates the hypotheses and discusses 


the implications of middle power economic alliances on great power politics. 


Defining Middle Powers 


Middle powers are actually quite difficult to define. Holbraad (1984:4) devotes 
an entire volume to the conduct of middle powers in the international system, defining 
them only as “states that are weaker than the great powers in the system but 


significantly stronger than the minor powers and small states with which they 
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interact."' Political scientists generally separate states into three categories: the great 
powers, the small states, with very little voice in the international system, and the 
middie powers, with important interests in global or regional affairs, but without a 
permanent seat at the table with the great powers.” Since the onset of the Cold War, 
some writers have split the great power category between superpowers and second- 
tier states (formerly the great powers of Europe), further confusing the definition of 
middie powers. (Fox 1977:2) 

Handel’s definition (1981:23) is best suited for this paper. It focuses on 
economic rather than military power, but more important, he emphasizes the 
distinction between developed and developing country middle powers. Handel divides 
middle powers into two groups: those “with relatively small populations but highly 
developed and efficient economies (Group !), and those which are highly populated but 
economically less developed (Group Il).". This paper assumes as well that middle 
power states in both groups have global interests, ensuring that states will have 
incentives to form extra-regional alliances. For instance, small European countries 
such as Belgium and Finland may have highly efficient economies, but do not have the 
overall economic strength to affect global issues, and therefore should not be called 


middie powers. Most recent writers on middle powers have concentrated on Handel’s 


"Holbraad (1984:10-44) also gives an extensive history of the idea of middle 
powers in the political science literature. 


*Holbraad (1984:20-21) cites Portugal, Spain and Sweden as middie powers 
identified by the 5 great powers during the Concert of Europe. These states were 


consulted in certain cases during the Concert, but were generally excluded from 
important decision making. 


first group; they have identified middle powers as industrialized countries on the 
Northern side of the North-South divide. The countries most often mentioned in this 
context are Australia, Canada, the Nordic countries and the Netherlands. (Pratt, 1990, 
Helleiner, 1990) These countries have close cultural, political and economic ties to the 
great powers in world politics, and have often achieved some influence on global 
politics by virtue of those ties, a high level of diplomatic sophistication, and in many 
Cases a certain presumed level of neutrality between the superpowers. 


Higgott and Cooper (1990) have recently focused on middle powers in the 


economic realm.° The core of their argument, subsequently expanded in Cooper, 


Higgott and Nossal (1993), is that Canada and Australia represent a new breed of 
middie powers which have gained significant influence due to their diplomatic and 
technical expertise, and their ability to heip great powers achieve compromise 
solutions to their conflicts. The experience of the Cairns Group‘ is certainly a clear 
illustration of that argument. However, this paper seeks to expand on the argument 
by focusing on the roles of the developing country middle powers, and the strengths 
that Group | and Group |! countries can lend to each other. 

The paper explores the potential for cooperation between members of Handel's 
two groups. It demonstrates that middle powers of the North (Group | states) can be 


influential in global affairs when acting alone, but they are more effective in achieving 


’That article, like the current paper, takes the Uruguay Round agriculture 
negotiations as its major case study. 


“The Cairns Group is the coalition of middle powers active in the Uruguay Round 
agriculture negotiations. The group is discussed in greater detail below. 
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extra-regional interests when they combine with middle powers of the South (Group 
ll states). The studies also show that developing country middle powers are able to 
achieve some international goals without help from developed countries but again, the 
potential for success is greater when the two sides work together.” A second reason 
for the Group || developing states to form coalitions is the important steps many of 
them have taken to improve the efficiency of their economies in recent years. They 
have accomplished this largely through unilateral economic liberalization measures, 
giving them greater incentives to participate in global negotiating forums such as 
GATT, and spurring their interest in economic cooperation with states in all geographic 
regions. This increased participation, and the resulting economic growth, have 
potentially made the developing country middie powers even more influential in the 
global trading system. 

Since this paper focuses on economic coalitions and interests, middle powers 
will be classified according to each state’s total GDP. This statistic gives a fairly 
accurate picture of a state’s overall economic size, and thus its potential economic 
power. It also allows us to rank developed and developing countries on the same 
scale. The World Bank’s 1994 World Development Report lists only 13 states whose 
total GDP falls in a middle range between $200 billion and $500 billion. Seven of 
these states are normally classified as industrial countries; the other six are usually 
viewed as developing countries. Middle powers, as defined by GNP level, clearly fall 


into Handel’s two groups, both industrial and developing countries. Table 1 gives 


“This second point is emphasized by Cooper, Higgott and Nossal (1993). 
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details of the middle power economies which are important to the case studies 


presented here.® 


Table 1. Economic Middle Powers, Selected Data for 1992. 


Country GDP (billion GNP per Imports (US Exports (US 
US dollars) capita (US billions) billions) 
dollars) 


India 214.6 310 22.5 19.8 
Brazil 360.4 2770 23.1 35.9 
Argentina 228.8 6050 14.9 12.2 
South Korea 296.1 6790 81.4 76.4 


Australia 294.8 17,260 42.1 38.0 


Canada 493.6 20,710 121.9 131.8 


= - 
Source: World Bank, World Development Report 1994 


The developing country middie powers have reached their impressive GNP levels 
primarily by virtue of their large populations, while the industrial country middle 


powers have fairly small populations by world standards, but much more efficient 


economies. South Korea falls on the border between the two groups - a developing 


country poised to enter the ranks of industrial countries. The GNP per capita figure 
points out the different economic levels of the two groups. 
The GDP cutoff points were chosen because there is a fairly clear separation 


between countries within this range and those with a GDP below $200 billion or above 


®The other countries whose GNP falls between $200 billion and $500 billion are 
Russia and China (which are not generally considered middle powers), Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and Mexico. 
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$500 billion. States with GDP greater than $200 billion almost by definition have 
economic interests that fall outside of their geographic regions. With the increasing 
emphasis on free markets and open economies in almost every country in the world, 
a large GDP almost always means a large volume of international trade. Since the 
collapse of communism, states have few if any alternatives to outward oriented 
economic strategies. Even India, whose economy has been inward-focused for 
decades, has made a dramatic turnaround. Since 1991 it has dropped many of its 
trade and investment barriers and embarked on a significant program of increasing 
exports and attracting new foreign investment. Only a very few small countries still 
maintain significant economic barriers to the outside world, and those are quickly 
disappearing. Middle powers, defined by GDP, are thus likely to at least attempt to 


influence the global economic arena. 


Economic Alliances and Middle Powers 


This section will briefly review the literature on alliances in order to emphasize 
the special concerns of middle powers. Two points should be noted at the outset. 
First, the bulk of this literature deals with security issues, whereas this paper focuses 
on economic alliances. Second, most of the literature on alliances either explicitly or 


implicitly deals with great powers.’ As Higgott and Cooper (1990:630-32) point out, 


’Exceptions include Mares (1994), which also focuses on middle powers and 
security relations, and Higgott and Cooper (1990) which focuses on both middle 
powers and economic issues. Pratt (1990) does not address alliances, but discusses 
middle power economic relations with the Third World. 
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however, the world economic situation after the Cold War is no longer characterized 
by hegemonic leadership of the economy, and thus greater attention must now be paid 
to the role of smaller powers in securing international cooperation. 

There is an extensive literature on alliance formation and coalition building 
among states, much of which centers on the debate between neorealists and 
neoliberals. This paper is not concerned with that debate. Rather, it focuses on the 
separate concerns of middle powers that are seldom addressed by either perspective. 
As Grieco (1990) points out, adherents of both perspectives generally accept that 
states seek to maximize their own interests; they differ mostly in the degree of 
cooperation they expect. Neorealists tend to believe that cooperation between states 
can be modeled by the Prisoner’s Dilemma game, and is thus unlikely.® Neoliberals, 
on the other hand, view states as much more likely to succeed in forming coalitions, 
particularly in the presence of regimes or formal institutions. Proponents of both 
perspectives tend to agree that states attempt to form mutually beneficial coalitions, 
they simply disagree as to the constraints states face in doing so. Both neorealist and 
neoliberal writers tend to focus on cooperation between great powers. 

The essential issue for this paper is that middle powers share the incentive to 
search for mutually beneficial alliances, but they face both additional incentives and 
constraints for cooperation than do great powers. In addition to the incentives faced 


by great powers, middle powers need to form alliances for two reasons: (1) to 


®See, for example, Olson & Zeckhauser (1966), Walt (1987), and Grieco (1990). 


*See, e.g., Keohane (1984) and Wendt (1987). 
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compete with the power and influence of larger states, and (2) to protect themselves 
from aggressive great powers.'° The obstacles to coalition formation are also greater, 
however. They face the obstacles identified by neorealists and neoliberals'' as well 
as the problems generated by their position in the international system. Chief among 
these is that middle and smaller powers are constrained by the policies of great 
powers in the system.'? In the security arena, states risk everything, including 
violation of their borders, if nearby great powers perceive their own vital interests to 
be threatened. The obvious examples are the repeated U.S. invasions of Central 
America and the Soviet invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia. During the Cold 
War, most middle powers were closely tied to one of the competing superpower blocs, 
so global or extra-regional alliances were unlikely. The end of the Cold War has 
greatly loosened the ties between great powers and their smaller allies, increasing the 
potential for coalition formation among middle powers. 

In the economic arena, states in all corners of the world have rapidly accepted 
the doctrines of capitalism and economic liberalization, as goals if not as current 
policy, and this broad agreement would seem to encourage middle power alliances. 


Smaller powers now have the freedom to search for areas of mutual interest across 


'°Although larger states may also join alliances for defensive purposes, middle and 
small powers are more likely to depend on allies for self-defense. 


"According to realists, the major obstacle is the inability to make binding 
commitments, while neoliberals see the lack of an institution to enforce or promote 
commitments as the major problem of alliance formation. 


'*This paper argues that middle powers have fewer constraints than small states, 
and a better ability than those states to influence great power policies. 
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the former East-West divide. Middle powers also have a greater opportunity to 


influence global affairs, as the Western powers’ victory in the Cold War leads to more 
space for conflict between them over smaller issues. Examples include the trade 
disputes recently surfacing between the United States, Japan and the European Union. 
We would thus expect that middle powers in various political and geographic regions 
would be freer now than at any time within the last 50 years to form economic 


coalitions,’ always subject to the policies of more powerful states. 


Hypotheses 


The information presented above generates two hypotheses. First, we would 
expect middle powers to be more active in the Uruguay Round and other international 


economic negotiations than they have in the past, since their increasing participation 


in international 


economy gives them a 


greater stake in the Hypotheses 


rules of the system. Middle powers are becoming more closely 


integrated into the world economy, and so will 
seek to play a greater role in international 
economic negotiations. 


Traditionally, the terms 


of successive GATT 


Cooperation between middle powers of the North 
and South will lead to greater middie power 
influence than coalitions of middle powers from 
only one side of the divide. 


rounds been 


hammered out between 


'SGowa (1994) agrees, arguing that as the bipolar system breaks down, states look 
beyond their own security alliances for trading partners. 


the great economic powers of the West. Smaller countries were faced with a choice 
of “take it or leave it," and those unhappy with the results simply declined to join the 
GATT. The Uruguay Round marked the first time that developing countries and middle 
powers played essential roles in the process. For instance, developing countries were 
essential to initiating the negotiations leading to the formal start of the Uruguay 
Round. Several countries were determined to have GATT address issues which had 
been ignored by the great powers in the Tokyo Round, including agriculture and 
textiles. In return, they agreed to discuss the inclusion of the so-called new issues 
promoted by the industrial countries, such as services and intellectual property rights. 
(Whalley, 1989:103-107) 

This newfound activism in internatiohal negotiations stems from several 
changes in the status and concerns of middle powers. Developing country middle 
powers have greatly increased their levels of industrialization over the past 20 years, 
which has made them more competitive forces in international markets. Both groups 
of middie powers have significantly reduced their trade and investment barriers, 
realizing that their best chance to compete in the international economy is to better 
integrate into world markets. Trade thus makes up a much greater percentage of GDP 
for many countries than it used to, and middle powers have important incentives to 
make their voices heard in international trade talks. The incentive is particularly strong 
for the Latin American debtor countries, since they are highly dependent on increased 


exports to repay their debts. Tabie 2 shows some of the recent moves toward trade 


liberalization for several middle powers which have been active in the Uruguay Round. 
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Table 3 illustrates the changes in levels of trade between the time of the Tokyo Round 


and the start of the Uruguay Round. The data in Table 3 show exports increasing 


modestly, but these data are not recent enough to reflect the majority of the economic 
changes outlined in Table 2. We would thus expect middle powers’ participation rates 


in international negotiations to greatly increase in the future, as the new market- 


opening measures take effect. 


Table 2. Recent Economic Liberalization Measures by Selected Middle Power 
Countries 


Country Year Actions 


Argentina* 1989-92 Privatized most state-owned enterprises, 
reduced tariffs to 20% from an average of 
39% 


Australia Overall tariff levels cut to 5% from an 
average of 30%, tax reforms instituted to 
spur foreign investment 


Brazil* Small program of tariff reforms introduced 
Economic reform program to reduce debt, no 
significant market-opening components 
Current proposals for market-opening reform 
program, still in process 


Canada Signed U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement 


India Major industrial reform: abolished most 
industrial licensing, liberalized foreign 
investment rules, made the rupee convertible 


South Korea 1993, 1994 instituted a series of financial reforms to spur 
investment, removed import restrictions on 
150 agricultural and industrial products 
*Liberalized in connection with an IMF stabilization plan 

Source: Compiled from various government reports and Whalley (1989, Appendix F). 
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Table 3. Trade as Percent of GNP for Selected Middle Power Countries 


1975 1986 


Country Imports Exports Imports Exports 


India 7.0 6.4 11.6 7.9 


Australia 15.2 14.6 22.7 16.9 


Brazil 13.9 8.2 13.9 11.5 


Argentina 12.6 9.2 15.7 11.9 


Canada 27.3 24.3 32.5 30.1 


South Korea 38.5 28.3 37.3 40.1 
Source: Compiled from statistics in the World Bank, World Tables 1993. 


If trade liberalization and changing economic structure have given middle 
powers important incentives for participating in international economic negotiations, 
the question becomes one of how they can achieve the greatest success. The second 
hypothesis thus returns us to the main theme of this paper: that cooperation between 
developed and developing countries will allow middle powers greater influence in 
international negotiations than states from either group could achieve separately. This 
assertion can best be tested through an examination of middle powers in a variety of 
international negotiations. 

The next sections accordingly offer two case studies. The first gives a brief 
history of the Cairns Group in the Uruguay Round negotiations, and its instrumental 
role in the inclusion of agriculture under the GATT framework for the first time. The 
Cairns Group is the only example of a formal negotiating coalition made up of middle 


powers from both sides of the North-South divide. The following section examines 


the intellectual property rights negotiations, where a weaker coalition of developing 


14 


countries, both middle and small powers, tried but failed to prevent the inclusion of 
intellectual property rules in the Uruguay Round. The concluding section reviews the 


hypotheses and discusses their implications for middle powers in future international 


political situations. 


Middie Powers and the Uruguay Round Negotiations on Agriculture 


Agriculture was one of the most contentious issues of the protracted Uruguay 
Round negotiations. The principal argument was first over whether to include 
agricultural trade under GATT at all, and then whether to cut agricultural export 
subsidies, and by how much. The agriculture negotiations are the best and possibly 
the only recent example of an issue in which a coalition of middle powers was able 
to score a clear success in international economic negotiations. Their success was 
due to several important characteristics of the coalition, and to the fact that the large 
powers disagreed among themselves over the issue of agriculture. First, and most 
important, middle power members of the coalition had a vital common interest in 
reducing agricultural market distortions. All of the members are important players in 
agricultural export markets, and none has sufficient revenue to compete with the 
agricultural subsidy programs of the United States and the European Union. For the 


Latin American members in particular, export revenue was desperately needed for debt 


repayment.'* This common interest enabled the group to maintain a cohesive strategy 


“4Eor more detail on the exports of Cairns Group countries, see Cooper (1990: 16- 
17). 
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throughout the extended Uruguay Round negotiations. 

Australia, the leader of the group, was crucial to its success. The resources 
of an industrial country gave Canberra the ability to devote diplomatic expertise, 
computer and other technical resources, and time to the effort, which ensured that 
communication between all members was maintained. Another important aspect of 
the Cairns Group was that its members were both industrial and developing countries. 
This allowed the group to successfully lobby with outside states from both the North 
and South, and greatly increased the overall economic power of the group. The final 
essential ingredient was that the great powers’ policies toward agriculture disagreed, 
allowing the middle powers a vital opportunity to throw their weight behind one side 
and tip the balance. This section of the paper seeks to demonstrate these factors at 
work. 

The Cairns Group was formed in 1986, in response to changing agricultural 
market conditions. In the early 1980s surpluses appeared on world food markets, 
which led the European Union"® and then the United States to begin export subsidy 
programs designed to protect domestic farmers. The programs generated even larger 
surpluses, which were dumped on world food markets. The resulting decline in food 
prices was beneficial to food importing countries but devastating to smaller food 
exporters that were unable to compete in the subsidy wars. These secondary 


producers chose instead to form a coalition and fight for the inclusion of agricultural 


"’Throughout this paper, the former European Community will be referred to as the 


European Union, even though most of the events described took place before that title 
came into use. 
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trade under the discipline of the GATT regime. '® 

The Cairns Group of Fair Trading Nations is composed of 14 agricultural 
exporting states, all of which are small or middle powers. Together they accounted 
for an impressive 26% of world agricultural exports in 1986, compared with 31% for 
the E.U. and 14% for the United States.'’ The group had four main goals in the GATT 
negotiations: (1) to reduce export subsidies, (2) to reduce domestic agricultural 
subsidies, (3) to open closed agricultural markets, and (4) to lower agricultural tariffs 
and other trade barriers.’ The Cairns Group has succeeded in several respects. 
Agriculture has been included under the GATT regime, and the major powers have 
agreed to cuts in their export subsidy programs of 36% in value and 21% in volume 
over six years. The agreement also commits parties to convert all remaining trade 
barriers to tariffs, exposing the true value of trade barriers to consumers of all 
countries. (Schott: 43-4) While Cairns Group members would have preferred to 
eliminate export subsidy programs completely, the Uruguay Round agreement is a 
significant step forward for middle power agricultural exporters. Appendix A gives 
details of the final Uruguay Round agreement on agriculture. 

Understanding the roles of the major players is essential to understanding the 


group’s success. The Cairns Group is composed of 14 members, but 3 of them, 


Background on the Cairns Group and the agricultural trade situation that gave rise 
to it has been compiled from a variety of sources, including Evans (1991: 116-21), 
Higgott and Cooper (1990) and Chapman (1994). 


'’Australian Government Report, cited in Higgott and Cooper (1990:605). 


'8author’s interviews. 
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Australia, Argentina and Canada, are particularly important for this analysis. Australia 
has been the Group’s leader from the beginning. Several successive Australian 
governments have believed that success in bringing agriculture into GATT was 
absolutely vital for the continued viability of Australia’s agricultural sector, and 
Canberra has thus been willing to pour significant resources into the Cairns Group. 
The idea to form a “third force" to counter the U.S. and the E.U. in agriculture 
negotiations originally came from Australian Trade Minister John Dawkins. (Evans and 
Grant, 1991:118) The Australians have chaired the group, acted as its voice in 
international negotiations, and performed a large part of the administrative work since 
1986. One of Canberra’s most important functions has been to maintain open lines 
of communication between all 14 members of the group.'® The Australians have also 
been very active, with the other members of the group, in diplomatic efforts to push 
the group’s goals of freer and fairer trade in agriculture. 

Canada, the other major industrial country member of the Cairns Group, has 
taken a much less prominent roie in its operations, and at times has taken positions 
contrary to those of the group. Canada, like the other members of the Cairns Group, 
has an intense interest in limiting the export subsidy wars of the U.S. and the 
European Union, but other Canadian interests diverge from those of the group. 
Canada is a member of the G-7 group of economic powers, and also negotiated in the 


Uruguay Round as part of the Quadrilateral Group made up of the United States, the 


'’This point was stressed in interviews with both Australian and Argentine 
officials. 
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European Union, Japan and Canada. Canadian membership allowed the Cairns Group 


an important entree into those bodies, but also weakened Canada’s relationship with 
the less powerful members of the Cairns Group. 

A major dispute between Canada and other Cairns Group members simmered 
for years and then erupted in 1994 over Canadian import restrictions in the dairy and 
poultry industries. Canada argued that its extensive system of agricultural marketing 
boards was needed to protect domestic farmers, but other Cairns Group members 
complained that the marketing boards were simply agricultural subsidies, and thus 
violated the spirit if not the letter of the Cairns Group’s goals. The final agreement’s 
provision to change all non-tariff barriers into tariffs resulted in Canada’s imposing 
tariffs in some agricultural sectors of over 200 percent to maintain its import 
restrictions. (Chapman, 1994:18) This raised problems for the U.S.-Canada Free 
Trade Agreement, as the U.S. protested that such tariffs on bilateral trade should be 
completely eliminated. These policy differences meant that Canada was not a major 
contributor to the group’s success. The Canadian case demonstrates the difficulties 
of maintaining an economic alliance among middle powers (or any other states), and 
clearly shows that the simple existence of middle powers with common interests is 
not enough to maintain a viable coalition among them. 

This paper contends that Australia and Canada would not have been nearly as 
successful acting alone as the entire Cairns Group proved to be, and thus that 


diplomatic and technical expertise alone do not explain the influence of middle powers 
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in today’s international economy.”° The disputes between Canada and Australia were 
serious enough that it is highly unlikely those two countries could have formed an 
effective force in the GATT negotiations by themselves. Instead, the efforts of 
Australia and Canada needed to combine with those of Argentina and to a lesser 
extent Brazil, Thailand, Uruguay and New Zealand, for the Cairns Group to become a 
truly effective negotiating force. The following paragraphs briefly outline the essential 
role of Argentina in the actions of the Cairns Group.”' 

Argentina is the number two force in the Cairns Group, second only to the 
Australians, due to its deep commitment to reducing agricultural subsidies. According 
to Argentine officials, that country has the highest stake in the outcome of the Cairns 
Group negotiations, since of all members it relies most heavily on agricultural exports. 
Since the agriculture negotiations were its only area of vital concern in the Uruguay 
Round,** Buenos Aires believed it had nothing to lose if the Round collapsed without 
an agreement on agriculture. This position allowed Argentina to take more forceful 
diplomatic action than other members of the group, including Australia.”° 


The most dramatic example of this action was an Argentine-led waikout of the 


2°See Cooper, Higgott and Nossal (1993). This argument is discussed above, in 
the Defining Middle Powers section of the paper. 


*'Much of the following is based on interviews with Argentine officials involved in 
the Cairns Group negotiations. 


The Argentine economy was already fairly open to trade in services by the 


beginning of the Uruguay Round, and has a long history of intellectual property 
protection. 


*3Author’s interviews. 
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GATT negotiations in Brussels during 1990. The other Latin American members of the 
Cairns Group followed the Argentine delegation, but the Australians, Canadians and 


others did not participate. The walkout, which threatened to torpedo the entire 


Uruguay Round, protested a plan by the major powers to sign agreements in other 


areas of the round while leaving the thorny issue of agriculture for a later date. Such 
an agreement would have contradicted the goals of the Cairns Group, but even so, the 
walkout was not a move orchestrated by that group. Australia and Canada, while 
very interested in an agriculture agreement to limit export subsidies, nevertheless had 
enough to gain from other aspects of trade liberalization that they were unwilling to 
risk the entire round over the single issue of agriculture. Argentina had no other 
compelling interests in the GATT negotiations and saw agriculture as a vital issue. 
The Argentines were thus willing to risk everything, and their gamble paid off. The 
walkout induced the major powers, particularly the United States and the European 
Union, to remain at the bargaining tables for four more years, until an agreement was 
hammered out. 

Although the Argentine walkout was the most dramatic move, it exemplified the 
ongoing strategy of the Cairns Group, whose major weapon was to withhold 
consensus from any of the other 15 negotiating areas of the Uruguay Round until an 
agreement on agriculture was reached. The principal factors in the eventual success 
of the Cairns Group were twofold. First, the larger powers, particularly the United 
States, had more important interests in other areas of the Round, particularly services 


and intellectual property rights, while the Cairns Group members had an overriding 
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interest in agriculture. Second, GATT’s rules requiring consensus gave the middle 
power members of the Cairns Group the power to derail the entire round. 

In the end, the agriculture agreement did not provide as much relief from market 
distortions as the Cairns Group members had hoped, but it was significantly better 
than no agreement at all. The group’s success was notable in having agriculture 
included in GATT, in achieving some reduction in market-distorting trade barriers, and 
especially in freezing and scaling back export subsidy programs. The terms of the 
final agreement on agriculture are outlined in Appendix A. 

Overall, the group’s strategy was to mediate between the larger powers in the 
negotiations, particularly the United States and the European Union. In practice, the 
day-to-day strategy proved to be one of intensive lobbying in a variety of forums. 
Cairns Group members lobbied individual governments, particularly the U.S. and 
members of the European Union, as well as the G-7, the G-77 and UNCTAD. Cairns 
Group negotiations with the developing countries were particularly important for 
maintaining relations between agriculture-exporting and food-importing countries. The 
Cairns Group often found itself supporting the United States in calling for a reduction 
of export subsidies. On the other side, the European Union tried for a large part of the 
Round to maintain its CAP untouched, and often allied with Japan and South Korea, 
which were very reluctant to open their domestic rice markets to imports. 

The Cairns Group owes its success to the commitment of all of its members, 


to Australia’s diplomatic and technical resources, and to Argentina’s willingness to 


take risks. Given these combined strengths, the group was able to take advantage of 


| 
| 
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disagreements between the great powers to achieve several major goals. The 


following section will contrast the largely successful middle power effort on agriculture 


with the less successful attempt by a group of middle powers to block a GATT 


agreement on intellectual property. 


Middle Powers and Negotiations on Intellectual Property 


Middle powers never had the cohesive approach to intellectual property rights 
(IPR) that served agricultural exporters so well in the GATT negotiations. One 
important reason is that from the beginning, developing and industrial country middle 
powers had different views on IPR issues. The large developing country middle 
powers, led by Brazil and India, came out against the inclusion of intellectual property 
issues before the Punta del Este declaration that started the Uruguay Round. 
Developing countries, particularly India, argued that intellectual property issues should 
not be linked to trade, but should instead remain under the jurisdiction of the World 
Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO), generally regarded as a toothless 
organization. A primary reason that the United States insisted on including IPR issues 
in GATT was the recent failure of negotiations to revise the Paris Convention on the 
Protection of Intellectual Property, administered by WIPO. Most countries held the 
same positions on IPR issues at the beginning of the Uruguay Round as they had in 
the WIPO negotiations, which ended in 1985.7* The developing countries eventually 


accepted the inclusion of IPR along with other new issues such as services and trade- 


*4For details on the WIPO negotiations, see Sell, forthcoming. 
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related investment measures (TRIMs), but were able to obtain significant concessions 
from the industrial countries in the final agreement. 

Canada and Australia, the developed country middle powers, generally agreed 
with the United States on the need for greater protection of intellectual property 
rights, and thus were not willing to form a coalition similar to the Cairns Group on this 
issue. South Korea, another important economic middle power, had aligned itself with 
the Europeans and against the Cairns Group in the agriculture negotiations, but did not 
ally with either side in the IPR talks. Although South Korea has traditionally had very 
low levels of IPR protection, it was forced to change its regime in this area due to an 
earlier, bilateral dispute with the United States beginning in 1985. By the start of the 
Uruguay Round in 1986, South Korea had already begun the process of reforming its 
IPR laws, and they were up to the standard of most industrial countries by 1992. 
(Ministry of Trade, Industry & Energy, 1993 and Kihwan and Soo, 1989:159) South 
Korea thus positioned itself as a mediator between the two sides. 

The South Korean case points to the major division of views regarding trade- 
related intellectual property (TRIPs), as the treaty came to be known. Industrial 


countries firmly believe that the protection of intellectual property is vital for inventors, 


computer programmers, broadcasters and other rights holders to be able to recoup 


their initial investments and profit from their work. On the other hand, many 
developing countries argued that protection of IPR would rob their countries of access 
to essential new technology needed for their economic development, would raise the 


cost of new pharmaceuticals beyond the reach of their people, and might give foreign 
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corporations legal rights to knowledge traditionally held in common in their societies.” 
The two arguments are not significantly different from the positions taken by the two 
groups during the earlier WIPO negotiations.”® 

The question, then, is why a coalition of middle powers was able to achieve 
significant reform in agricultural trade, but was not able to block the reform of 
intellectual property rights. In most cases it is easier to block the reform of an old 
system, as in the IPR case, than to create a new one, as in agriculture, but this proved 
not to be the case in the Uruguay Round. It is important to note, however, that while 
middie powers failed in blocking IPR from inclusion in GATT, they were able to limit 
the damage they incurred in the TRIPs treaty, as they saw it. Developing countries 
were given long transition periods before they were required to accede in full to the 
treaty, and intellectual property rights were excluded for pharmaceuticals and many 
plant and animal organisms. (See Appendix B) The primary reasons for the different 
outcomes in the agriculture vs. the intellectual property negotiations are outlined 
below. 

The most important reason is that the coalition of great powers arrayed in favor 
of expanded IPR protection was much stronger than that formed against the Cairns 
Group. In the IPR negotiations, ali of the great powers stood together, while in the 
negotiations on agriculture, the United States was often on the side of the middle 


powers, against the E.U. and Japan. Although this paper argues that middle power 


?°For the Third World view on intellectual property rights, see Raghavan (1990). 


*°For a more extended analysis, see Silverstein (1994). 
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influence is growing, it makes no attempt to argue that middle powers are strong 
enough to defeat a coalition of great powers united among themselves. This factor 
alone.might have doomed the effort to failure, but there were also other reasons that 
Brazil, India and their allies to were unable to prevent the TRIPs agreement. 

First, the middle power coalition was composed entirely of developing countries, 
rather than the North-South coalition of the Cairns Group. There was no country to 
play the role of Australia in the formation of the Cairns Groups, the country that 
stepped in and bore most of the burdens of leadership and organization. Neither Brazil 
nor India, the two lead countries in the group opposed to TRIPs, had the diplomatic 
resources, the wide network of embassies, and the contacts with the great power 
industrial countries that greatly facilitated the work of the Cairns Group. itis possible, 
albeit unlikely, that such resources would have permitted the middle powers to 
successfully lobby a larger power into changing its position on the IPR issue. 

Next, the IPR issue did not generate the same level of commitment as that of 
agriculture. Argentine and Australian diplomats made it clear that the inclusion of 
agriculture was their number one priority in the GATT negotiations. An agriculture 
agreement was by far the most important part of the Uruguay Round to the Cairns 


Group members, so they were willing to risk torpedoing the entire round over that 


issue. Such a commitment did not exist in the IPR realm. Instead, the major 


opponents to the TRIPs agreement had several reasons to defect from their 


cooperative stance. 


Most important, large powers repeatedly stated that a lack of IPR protection 
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would drastically curtail foreign investment by their corporations in many IPR-sensitive 
industries. These are the same technologically advanced industries that LDCs have 
worked so hard to attract over the years. Over the course of the Uruguay Round most 
of the middie powers, from both developing and industrial countries, instituted 


unilateral economic liberalization measures designed to attract foreign investment and 


increase trade. (See Table 2). Continuing to hold their ground on the IPR issue might 


have meant losing out on significant levels of foreign investment. This created 
something of a prisoner’s dilemma for the middle powers involved, since one country’s 
unilaterally reforming its IPR laws could thus attract investment away from other 
countries in the coalition. A multilateral agreement with common, enforceable rules 
for all states thus had advantages for all parties. 

A related problem for middle powers was that industrial countries, particularly 
the United States, used unilateral trade sanctions of various types to convince states 
to increase intellectual property protection. The U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) 
maintains a list of countries violating intellectual property rights, and unilaterally 
applies severe trade sanctions against offenders under Section 301 of the U.S. trade 
law. For example, Section 301 proceedings were instituted against both Brazil and 
South Korea in 1985. One important, unsettled area of negotiation under TRIPs was 
whether a multilateral agreement under GATT would prohibit the United States from 
such unilateral action in the future. Now that the TRIPs agreement is part of the final 
GATT treaty, the question will have to be resolved by U.S. courts and GATT’s dispute 


resolution mechanism. (McDorman, 1994) 
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Another disincentive for countries opposed to an IPR agreement was that in a 
few cases, particularly in Brazil, domestic producers began to lobby their own 
governments for IPR protection. Developing countries have long maintained that their 
primary opposition to greater IPR protection is that they tend to be consumers rather 
than producers of new technology. They have thus assumed that greater IPR 
protection would work against their interests by guarding the property rights of 
corporations from the developed countries. However, as industry in a few developing 
countries becomes increasingly sophisticated, such as in Brazil and India, domestic 
producers of intellectual property also find a need for protection. It is precisely the 
developing countries moving into the ranks of middie powers whose industry is most 
likely to reached this point. 

Negotiations on intellectual property rights thus proved to have a very different 
dynamic from those on agriculture. Middle powers were split on the issue, but great 


powers were not. The middle powers opposed to the inclusion of IPR under GATT 


also had other important interests in the Uruguay Round, so any threat to torpedo the 


entire round was not as credible. Finally, the middle powers opposed to the TRIPs 
agreement were all developing countries, so the coalition was lacking several 
important advantages enjoyed by the Cairns Group. 

It is important to note here that even with the multitude of obstacles the middle 
powers faced, they were able to preserve important exceptions to the IPR rules 
eventually included in the TRIPs agreement. Significant areas of disagreement in both 


the GATT and WIPO negotiations were IPR rights for pharmaceuticals and medical 
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equipment. On these issues, developing countries were given delays of up to 10 


years before implementing important provisions of the treaty. This illustrates that 
middie power states were able to achieve some influence even in this area, where 
most of the advantages they possessed in the agriculture negotiations were not 
present. The concluding section of the paper assesses the potential for middie power 


involvement in future international economic negotiations. 


Conclusions 


Middle powers were clearly a significant force in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations reviewed here. In both cases, they were able to help shape the direction 
of the negotiations and to achieve some of the goals most important to them. 
Agriculture was included in the Uruguay Round largely due to the efforts of the Cairns 
Group. Without the work of the middle powers, the United States, the European 
Union and Japan would most likely have agreed to disagree, and simply excluded the 
issue from the final GATT treaty. It is also unlikely that developing countries would 
have been granted such important exceptions to the new IPR rules without the ability 
of strong middle powers such as India and Brazil to extract concessions in return for 
their cooperation in other areas of the Uruguay Round. This is not to say that either 
middie power coalition was completely successful, or that middle powers were able 
to impose their policies on unwilling great powers, only that they were a significant 
force in the negotiations. This is, however, an important claim. 


The first hypothesis predicted that middle powers wiil take an increasingly 
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active role in international economic negotiations, and the evidence certainly supports 
this premise. Middle powers had important incentives to participate in the GATT 
negotiations, and those incentives will only become stronger as trade barriers fall and 
these countries become more closely integrated into the global economy. The 
international trading system is no longer an exclusive club where the great economic 
powers set all the rules. Middle power states from both the North and South have 
proven willing and able to expend the resources needed to fully participate in 
international talks which clearly impact their own economies. The negotiations 
examined here show middle powers taking a very active role: presenting position 
papers, proposing compromise solutions, working to bring the great powers together, 
and offering concessions of their own. The final agreements in both agriculture and 
intellectual property rights reflect the influence of middle power positions. They have 
truly become important players in the process. 

The second hypothesis states that middle powers will have greater influence in 
coalitions including both developed and developing countries. The evidence here is 
less clear. In theory it makes sense that states with different resources to offer would 
have the greatest effect when working together. In fact the Cairns Group, where such 
cooperation did take place, was the more successful of the two cases examined here. 
But the Cairns Group also faced a more favorable environment than did the intellectual 
property rights coalition, namely a divided set of great powers amenable to middie 


power influence. North-South cooperation did prove vital to the success of the Cairns 


Group, and it is likely that such cooperation between developed and developing 
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countries would have improved the chances of keeping intellectual property protection 
out of GATT. Other factors, however, dictated that this effort was destined to fail. 
First, the great powers were united in their opposition to the effort, and second, the 
middie powers involved also had other interests they were willing to trade for their 
cooperation on the IPR issue. This contrasted sharply with the agriculture 


negotiations, in which several important members of the Cairns Group made it clear 


that agriculture was their first and only priority, and they were willing to take truly 


drastic measures to achieve an agreement. It was this crucial commitment that 
allowed middle powers to achieve their most significant success. 

It is possible, then, to point to several conclusions. First, middle powers have 
greater incentives than ever to take an active role in international negotiations, once 
solely the preserve of great powers. Second, they have the potential to influence 
great power policies, particularly when great powers are divided among themselves, 
but even when they are not. Finally, middle powers are potentially more effective 
when coalitions include both developed and developing countries, but the 
effectiveness of such coalitions will vary according to other circumstances. 

The study thus demonstrates that middle powers cannot be ignored in any 
assessment of international political relations, at least in the economic sphere. Under 
certain conditions they can determine the course of international policy. Furthermore, 
it points beyond the North-South divide, to a group of countries whose interests are 
determined not by ideology or the level of economic development, but by economic 


and political self-interest that frequently crosses old ideological lines. 


Appendix A: The Uruguay Round Agreement on Agriculture’’ 


Export Subsidies 


O 36% rollback in agricultural export subsidies over 6 years, in 
equal annual installments, from 1986-90 levels. The total cut 
is 24% for developing countries. 


21% cut in the volume of subsidized exports over 6 years, in 
equal annual installments, from the same base period. The 
total cut is 14% for developing countries. 


Domestic Subsidies 


20% cut in total domestic support levels that a government 
provides to its producers, over 6 years, in equal 
installments, from 1986-88 levels. 


domestic compensation payments to farmers are considered non- 
trade related, and are therefore not included in calculations 
of total support levels. 


product-specific support may be excluded from calculations of 
total support levels if it does not exceed 5% of production of 
that commodity, and non-product specific support may be 
excluded if it does not exceed 5% of the country’s total 


agricultural production. The value is 10% for developing 
countries. 


Import Liberalization 


All non-tariff barriers are to be converted to tariffs, 
combined with any existing tariffs, and reduced by a total of 
36% in equal installments over 6 years. Countries may cut 
tariffs on individual products as they see fit, as long as the 
average is equal to a 36% cut. Lower standards and a 10-year 
transition period apply to developing countries. 


For developing countries, the cuts must average 24%, with a 
minimum cut of 10%, over 10 years. 


Countries agree to establish minimum access import quotas for 
products where imports have faced prohibitive trade barriers. 


The quota will initially be 3% of domestic consumption, rising 
to 5% over 6 years. 


*7 All of the information in this section is from Schott (1994:47-54). 
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Sanitary and Phytosanitary (SPS) Measures 


O Countries are permitted to impose trade controls to protect 
human, animal or plant life or health, if the measure is based 
on scientific principles, and is applied in a= non- 
discriminatory manner 


Appendix B: The Uruguay Round Agreement on Intellectual 
Property’® 


General Rules 


O The TRIPs agreement incorporates most of the four existing 

international agreements on intellectual property: 

> Paris Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, and its Stockholm Act of 1967 

° Berne Convention for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works, and its Paris Act of 1971 

a International Convention for the Protection of 
Performers, Producers of Phonograms and Broadcasting 
Organizations of 1961 (the Rome Convention) 
Treaty on Intellectual Property in Respect of 
Integrated Circuits of 1989 (IPIC) 


National Treatment: foreign property owners should receive 


treatment no less favorable than that accorded a country’s 
own national 


Most Favored Nation (MFN) Treatment: any advantage a 
country gives to another country automatically applies to 
all other countries, even if the treatment is more favorable 
than that given to its own nationals. 


Copyright 


e) Broadcasts receive 20 years of protection. 


Computer software and databases, movies, performances and 
sound recordings receive 50 years of protection. 


atent 


All product or process inventions, whether they are imported 
or produced locally, receive 20 years of patent protection. 


Countries may deny patent protection for inventions 
involving diagnostic, therapeutic and surgical methods for 
the treatment of humans or animals; and plants and animals 
(other than microorganisms) and biological processes (other 
than microbiological processes). 


8 All of the information in this section is from Schott (1994:115-23). 
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rademarks 


e) Trademarks and service marks are protected for seven years 


and renewable indefinitely for additional seven-year 
periods. 


Other Intellectual Property Rights 


O New or original industrial designs are protected for 10 


years. 


Layout designs of integrated circuits are protected for 10 
years. 


Implementation 


O Developed countries must implement the agreement within one 


year. 


Developing countries must implement most terms of the 
agreement within five years, but must provide national 
treatment and MFN treatment within one year. Developing 


countries that currently do not provide protection for 
pharmaceutical and agricultural products must implement 
these provisions of the agreement within 10 years. 


Least developed countries must implement all terms of the 


agreements within 11 years, but must provide national 
treatment and MFN treatment within one year. 


Enforcement and Dispute Settlement 


O Each country must maintain adequate procedures to enforce 


the agreement under its own domestic law, and these 
procedures must be available to foreign rightholders. 


Disputes involving the TRIPs agreement will be settled under 
the Dispute Settlement Understanding of the WTO. 
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It is common when teaching introductory Canadian politics to draw 
comparisons with the United Kingdom and the United States. We 
frequently tell students that in 1867, the framers of our 
constitution looked over one shoulder at the unitary system of 
government in the U.K. and over the other shoulder at the federal 
system in the U.S., and then tried to steer a course down the 
middle. Their intention was to adapt preferred aspects of the two 


constitutional systems to the Canadian condition, and to reject 


what they believed to be inapplicable or inappropriate. 


Consequently, Canadian institutions uneasily combine a 
Parliamentary system with a federal system, a constitution partly 
written and partly conventional, and a Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms that, while broader in many ways than the U.S. Bill of 
Rights, has two sections (ss. 1 and 33) that reflect the doctrine 
of Parliamentary supremacy. The result of this somewhat muddled 
but deliberate mix, is a country that has a fundamental 
institutional ambivalence (Tuohy, 1993) that often underlies policy 
choices. In health insurance, as in many policy arenas, the 
Canadian approach lies somewhere between the U.K. and U.S. 
approaches. While the U.K. has a basically socialized medical 
system (with some provision for private care) and the U.S. has a 
fundamentally private system (albeit with government involvement in 


Medicare and Medicaid), Canada's system is ix: we have 
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socialized insurance, but private delivery, with no provision for 


a parallel private system for basic medical care. 


Health insurance programs, say§ Ellen Immergut, symbolize the 
great divide between liberalism and socialism (1992:1). As 
redistributive social programs, inescapably linked to class 
divisions in society (Lowi, 1964), they are endlessly subjected to 
political and societal discord. While the U.K., the U.S. and 
Canada share much in their historical backgrounds, have developed 
democratic and pluralistic societies, and face similar conflicts 
and pressures over the direction of health insurance policy, they 
have resolved their problems in very different ways. 
the arena of health policy (as in many other arenas), despite 
environmental similarities, cross-national comparisons produce 
little correlation between inputs to the political system (in the 
form of expectations, public and special interest demands) and the 
outputs from the system (in the form of legislative and 
implementation outcomes). This paper uses the case of health care 
rationing to examine the relationship between nationally-specific 
state and societal institutions and the development of 
individualistic policy strategies. 

The essay is divided into four sections. It begins with a 
discussion of the importance of nationally-specific political and 
societal institutions and their relationship to state autonomy 


(that is, the potential for top-down versus bottom-up policy 


determination). The second section examines different approaches 
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to the rationing of health care, and the third section briefly 


traces historical developments and the occurrence of rationing in 
the U.K., the U.S. and Canada. Finally, the paper looks at recent 
developments in the three countries and their implications for the 
future. It concludes that while in many ways the forces of 
convergence are strong, these states will continue to solve similar 
problems in different ways, because the problems are filtered 


through nationally-specific political and societal institutions. 


1) Institutional Influence on State Autonomy 


A common theme in much of the literature on institutions is 
the significance of the constraining effects of political 
institutions on policy choices (Atkinson, 1993, March and Olsen, 
1969, Caporaso, 1988, Steinmo and Watts, 1995). For example, March 
and Olsen say that the relative stability of institutions provides 
important elements of order in politics (54) and Stephen Krasner 
insists on the need to take an institutionalist perspective to 
explain the development and persistence of the sovereign state. He 
argues that "an institutionalist perspective regards enduring 
institutional structures as the building blocks of social and 
political life. The preferences, capabilities and basic self- 
identities of individuals are conditioned by these institutional 
structures" (1988:67). Krasner also suggests that “historical 
developments are path dependent" and in political organization the 


range of options available (and there always are options, albeit 
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constrained) to policy makers depends on institutional capabilities 
previously determined by perhaps "very different environmental 
pressures" (1988:67). 

Participants in the policy process (both state and societal 
participants), while facing constraints, nevertheless continuously 
engage in ‘social learning' (see Peterson, 1993a and Hall, 1993) 
that sets parameters on the possible. Peter Hall also suggests a 
reciprocal relationship when he says that "the structure and past 
activities of the state often affect the nature or force of the 
demands...that actors articulate" (1993:276); expectations and 
patterns of interaction are molded by but also evolve within the 
formal institutional structure. Therefore, when Frans van Waarden 
argues that "to a substantial extent, we are the prisoners of our 
institutions" (1992:159), he refers to the constraining effects of 
societal institutions (specific interests and patterns of 
interaction) as well as the political and bureaucratic 
institutions. These institutions are mutually reinforcing; their 
constraining effects do not lead to stasis, however, but are one 
explanation of the pervasiveness of incrementalism in policy 
development. 

Since, as Immergut and Lowi argue, a redistributive social 
policy such as a national health insurance program is unavoidably 
linked to class divisions, a government that wishes to move in more 
than an incremental way, must have the potential for autonomous 


state action. That is, a crucial determinant of policy in a 


particular sector is the historical relationship between society 


and the state, or their relative degree of '‘'strength' and 
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"weakness'. The strength of the state is evident in the degree to 


which state agencies are centralized and independent,’ the 
separation of state and society, and particularly the historical 
degree of intervention by state in society. At the macro level, 
generalizations can be made about the distinctions between strong 
states and weak states, but they do not always capture the 
complexities of sectoral state-societal relations. There are 
several factors that must be considered when examining the autonomy 
of the state at the meso or sectoral level, and they are often 
specific to that sector, dependent on discrete historical 
interactions. (van Waarden,1992, 1992a, Atkinson and Coleman, 
1989, Katzenstein, 1985, Skocpol,1985, Rueschemeyer and 
Evans,1985). 

The overall constitutional, political and administrative 
structure in a particular polity will indicate the potential for 
autonomous or restrained political action. It is clear, for 
example, that the U.K. as a unitary state with a Parliamentary 
system of government, a propensity for party discipline, a 
tradition of a permanent, low profile, independent and experienced 
public service, and a long history of interventionist social 
policy, is a potentially strong and autonomous state in relation 
to societal institutions. Furthermore, it has developed a highly 
centralized and powerful bureaucracy in its National Health 
Service. The U.S. on the other hand, conforms to van Waarden's 
definition of a fragmented, or weak state: it has a constitutional 
separation of power as well as a federal division of powers, a weak 


tradition of party discipline and interventionism, and an 
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impermanent and diffused bureaucratic structure. Although it has 
an extensive bureaucracy to manage the Medicare and Medicaid 
systems, administration has not been unified (Marmor, 1994:22) and 
there is a potential for competition between them (Steinmo and 
Watts, 1995). 

The Canadian political system exhibits characteristics of both 
these systems. It shares with the U.K. the potential for executive 
dominance of a Parliamentary system and with the U.S. the federal 
division of powers. 1. It also has a strong tradition of party 
discipline, a public service more permanent that the U.S., and a 
history of social interventionism. The bureaucratic apparatus 
devoted to medical care in each of the provinces is also highly 
centralized and specialized; ‘thus, the potential for a strong and 
autonomous state in this sector exists. 

One significant consequence of a potentially strong state in 
a particular policy sector is that policy choices - even 
controversial and divisive ones - can be more easily realized. 
Where there is executive dominance and strong party discipline, 
opposition can be overridden, or even disregarded. Conversely, a 
state that is fragmented will often encounter formidable obstacles 
- both internal and external - to the realization of policy 
preferences. A second consequence of the relative strength of the 
institutions of the state, is the different societal-state 
relationships that are encouraged to develop and_ become 


institutionalized. That is, the characteristics of the processes 


of intermediation (or extra-constitutional policy-making 


arrangements [Schubert and Jordan, 1992)]) that evolve between 
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government representatives and clientelistic groups are dependent 
upon the political environment within which they function. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that these patterns of 
intermediation become entrenched and reinforce state patterns of 


behaviour. 


While there are many patterns of intermediation that develop 


(often called policy networks), 2. there are three types that are 
most relevant to this policy sector. These are pluralism, 
clentelism and corporatism. The pluralist paradigm is associated 
with liberal-democratic states, and it is believed that public 
policy is a result of competition among groups pursuing their own 
interests. An underlying assumption is that resources will be 
distributed by a neutral, responsive state acting as a broker, and 
that total resources are sufficient to appease the competing groups 
in the long run. Associated with the pluralist paradigm is an 
assumption of sub-system (societal) autonomy and therefore a 
relatively weak state apparatus (Lehmbruch,1984:156). It can be 
anticipated that state activity will be reactive, and its authority 
dissipated, because "in societies with weak state traditions, 
bureaucratic units are in no position to maintain their autonomy 
against well organized interests in society. The best that they 
can hope for is some type of pluralist equilibrium" (Atkinson and 
Coleman,1989:60). Long-term planning is precluded. 

The concepts of clientelism and corporatism were developed in 
recognition that in many political systems, the pluralist paradigm 
clearly lacked explanatory power. Clientelism springs from a 


perception of monopoly position within a policy domain and it 
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exists when "an interest group, for whatever reasons, succeeds in 
becoming, in the eyes of a given administrative agency, the natural 
expression and representative of a given social sector which, in 
turn, constitutes the natural target or reference point for the 
activity of the administrative agency" (Peters, 1984:156).The state 
agency thus becomes '‘'captured' and is led to defend special 
interests rather than more comprehensive, general interests - and 
public policy becomes private policy (van Waarden, 1992, also see 
Lehmbruch, 1984). Under corporatist conditions, "the interest 
organizations are integrated in the government decision-making 
process" (Lehmbruch and Schmitter, 1982:4). Organized interests 
participate in policy formation and share in the sovereignty of the 
state, but unlike clientelism or pressure pluralism, the state must 
be “strong enough to preserve its autonomy from societal interests, 
yet not strong enpough to enforce its priorities on society by 
coercive means." (Cawson, 1985:225). The state, under corporatist 
arrangements, although not dominant, it will determine who will 
have access and how they will participate in policy development. 
The relationship is cooperative rather than confrontational, and 
the state is neither coercive nor passive; it can exploit the 
relationship to ensure "“policy-conformist behaviour" 
(Schneider,1985:176) in the group's domain. 

Macro-level statements about state-societal relationships are 
elusive, however, and it is important to realize that "different 
parts of the state system - bureaus, ministries, commissions - at 


different levels - central or federal, regional, local - interact 


with societal organizations in a variety of different ways" 
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(Cawson, 1985:224). Nevertheless, it is clear that the development 


of different models of interest intermediation in specific sectors 
will depend on specific underlying political, administrative and 
societal traditions. In many ways, these concepts’ are 
antithetical; while pluralism is fundamentally based on the pursuit 
of narrow individual interest, and therefore encourages 
competition, clientelism deliberately excludes all competition and 
corporatism, with a more collectivist foundation, is an approach 
that seeks consensus, cooperation and accommodation. This does not 
necessarily preclude the existence of all three concepts within a 
single polity or even, as in the health care sector, uneasily 


within a single sector of the same polity. (see Tuohy, 1993a) 


2) Rationing Strategies 


In the late 20th century, it has become almost axiomatic to 
describe health care costs in apocalyptic terms, and as David 
Mechanic suggests, some form of rationing "has become an 
increasingly respectable response" (1994:69). Perhaps victims of 
their own successes (life-saving transplants, pharmaceutical 
wonders, intricate appliances and dramatic treatments), health care 
researchers have raised the awareness of the possibilities of 
medical science, the expectation of miracle cures and perhaps also 
the dependency of societies on continuous treatment innovations. 
Pressures for increased availability of technological advances have 
forced governments to confront a cost/access ethical dilemma and 


the prospects of expanded health care rationing. Recent book 
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titles suggest the dilemmas: Inescapable Decisions (Mechanic, 


1994), Strong Medicine, (Rachlis and Kushner, 1994), Limits to 
Care, (Blomquist and Brown, 1994), Bitter Medicine, (Kassler, 


1994). In Mandated Health Care, Donald Westerfield states 


categorically, “Good intentions aside, health care is a scarce 
commodity and must be rationed" (1991:172). Yet in the foreword to 
Westerfield's book, Thomas Curtis states just as categorically: 
"There are ample means (money) and resources to meet the needs of 
the 15 percent who cannot afford any health care...there is no need 
to ration health care" (xii). The literature, however, does not 
reveal a consensus on the meaning of rationing, how it might be 
imposed, or by whom. 


It is generally accepted that rationing involves’ some 


restrictions on health care that might be of benefit, but more 


problematical to determine what limits on beneficial care in fact 
constitute rationing (Baily,1993). Rationing can result from 
market forces (ability to pay) and from less visible forces, such 
as a limited number of health care professionals, waiting times or 
the unavailability of a convenient hospital facility. Mary Ann 
Baily (1993) suggests that much of the ambiguity surrounding the 
issue of rationing in the U.S. is because Americans have 
inconsistent values; they have not determined the precise meaning 
of the terms medically necessary or beneficial care, but object to 
any limits on their own access to care they perceive to be 
necessary or beneficial. Furthermore, the lack of consensus on 
what constitutes necessary or beneficial care (which exists in the 


U.K. and Canada as well) colours the debate on the purposes and 
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techniques of rationing. 


David Mechanic (1994) suggests that there are three 


alternative approaches to the deliberate rationing of medical care: 


price rationing, explicit rationing and implicit rationing (72-74). 


Baily calls these last two forms of ‘obvious' versus '‘unobtrusive' 
rationing (1993:314). Price rationing, which increases the 
percentage of the cost borne by the patient, can be achieved in 
several ways: for example, by implementing user fees, annual or per 
visit deductibles, or by implementing or raising insurance 
premiums. In this way, the burden of payment for a third party 
payer (government or insurance company) is reduced, and it is 
expected that individuals will thus be deterred from seeking 
inappropriate or unneccessary care. While this correlation is 
intuitively attractive, in fact several studies have shown that 
"copayers do not differentiate between appropriate and 
inappropriate care" (Mechanic, 72,) and the poor and elderly are 
more likely to be deterred from seeking care than the more affluent 
(Evans, et al, 1993, Stoddart et al, 1993). Thus price rationing 
cannot be relied on to produce the desired effect of discouraging 
only the pursuit of inappropriate care. 

Explicit rationing can be very problematical, since it 
involves a decision to precisely define, by legislation or 
regulation, limits on particular aspects of care. It has many 
manifestations, from enrollment and reimbursement criteria to more 
controversial decisions regarding specific services that will be 
denied to identified groups of people. By employing budgetary 


restraints, explicit rationing can also involve limitations on the 
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acguisition or use of technology or the expansion of facilities. 
This can result in the deliberate development of queues, an 
effective form of rationing non-urgent procedures, although queues 
inherently result in an arbitrary first come, first served approach 
that may not be appropriate. Explicit rationing, as an overt form 
of rationing, requires a high level of regulatory decision-making, 
broad societal consensus, and at least the appearance of equity. It 
also tends to be inflexible, since the regulatory/consensus 
requirement can be time-consuming and cumbersome, thus increasing 
the difficulty of responding to a changing environment or 
technological developments. 

Mechanic argues that the third alternative, implicit 
rationing, “despite some obvious limitations, offers the bets 
opportunity to allocate care effectively in the context of 
uncertainty, a changing knowledge base, and heterogeneity in the 
American population and in patterns of illness" (74-75). This type 
of rationing, which occurs at the micro level or the physician- 
patient meeting, relies on an exceptional level of trust, since it 


necessarily involves the discretionary, case-by-case decisions of 


professionals (presumably physicians). It means that society as a 


whole, must be prepared to place on individual members of the 
medical profession, the responsibilty for making crucial 
judgements that the public itself does not have the knowledge to 
make, Or indeed even enough knowledge to judge the judgements. 
Nevertheless, Mechanic makes a persuasive case for relying on the 
flexibility of implicit rationing, perhaps as the best of three 


rationing evils in an imperfect world. 
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The purpose of any planned health care system is to achieve a 


more equitable consumption of health care resources. Even a 


predominantly private system such as the U.S. has this purpose in 


its Medicare and Medicaid programs. A problem arises when policy 
makers and citizens are equivocal about the level of equitable 
service that they are willing to support; the equivocation is 
exacerbated in times of fiscal restraint. As a result, as will be 
evident in the brief discussion below, we find evidence of health 
care rationing in all three countries, although it takes different 
forms, is of different breadth, and precipitates different societal 


responses. 


3) Historical Background 
The U.K. 3. 
The passage of the National Health Services Act (NHS) in 1946 
was a direct result of the recommendations of the Social Insurance 


and Allied Services Report by Sir William Beveridge in 1942. 


Beveridge's ambitious Report recommended a comprehensive system of 
health care that would include “medical treatment available for 
every citizen, both in the home and in hospital; provided by 
general practitioners, specialists, dentists and opticians, nurses 
and midwives, and the provision of surgical appliances and 
rehabilitation services", to be available to the citizen when 
needed (Levitt and Wall, 1992:7). However, when early proposals 
suggested partially nationalizing hospital ownership and putting 
general practitioners on salary, the medical profession, was 


‘outraged'and it withdrew from discussions on the development of a 
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comprehensive service. A determined government and the Minister 
of Health then attempted to devise a program that would fulfill its 
plans and be acceptable to the many interested groups. 

The government continued to pursue its priorities despite the 
resistance of the British Medical Association (BMA), and although 
it was compelled to drop its original intention to develop a fully 
integrated service (as Beveridge had proposed), it nonetheless 
published a White Paper in 1945, declaring its policy intentions. 
The BMA's immediate response was to organize a campaign to 
encourage its members to boycott cooperation with the 
government;despite this resistance, a draft NHS Bill was produced 
in March, 1946, and it included a plan to nationalize all 
hospitals. The Act was passed in November, 1946, and was 
proclaimed on July 5, 1948. When the BMA reluctantly realized in 
1947 that its opposition had not prevented the plan from 
proceeding,it decided to resume dicussions, in an attempt to 
realize the most favourable conditions possible. About those 
discussions, Levitt and Wall say that Health Minister Bevin was 
"particularly skillful in exploiting the splits within the BMA, and 
in getting the NHS underway with widespread enthusiasm among the 
staff and institutions concerned" (1992:10). Important concessions 
were made to the medical profession to defuse its resistance; 
physicians were guaranteed that there would be no interference in 
their clinical judgement, they would be free to take private 
patients, and they were ensured a voice on all the statutory 


committees. The relationship was clientelistic, as the medical 


profession was encouraged to guide developments. Thus, in a very 
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short time, and with a minimum of conflict, the British government 


realized its policy priority. Like governments elsewhere, it was 
compelled to make concessions to the powerful, prestigious and 
self-interested medical profession, without whose cooperation no 
plan can be successful. The underlying principles of the plan were 
that all health services were to be free at the point of use, and 
they were to be paid for mainly through taxation. It was a 
fundamentally redistributive program, based on equality of access 
and freedom of choice for both practitioners and patients. It had 
a three-point structure: hospital services (including consultants 
or specialists), family practitioner care, maternity care. All 
came under the general control of the Ministry of Health, advised 
by Central Health Services Councils. 

The system quickly gained strong popular as well as 
professional support. Although it was basically voluntary for both 
patients and providers, shortly after July 5, 97 per cent of the 
population were enrolled, and 98 per cent of general practitioners, 
94 per cent of dentists and almost all the pharmacists had joined 
the plan (Leathard, 199 :31). It was difficult to predict the 
costs, and the system expanded cautiously in the first few years. 
Its percentage of the Gross Domestic Product actually went down in 
the 1950s, but it then began to climb and NHS expenditures rose 
steadily after the 1950s. (see chart, Leathard, 1990, p.33). Asa 
result, the management practices of the service have been the 
subject of several reorganization attempts (mostly unsuccessful). 
The lack of success of reorganization attempts can be attributed 


not only to entrenched medical and organizational resistance, but 
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also to the many uncertainties inherent to health care planning. 4. 
Harrison et al (ix) suggest that two sceptical (and 
simplistic) conclusions have been offered to explain the relative 
failures of the reorganization attempts:first, it has been 
suggested that the efforts were basically only symbolic, and would 
make no substantive difference in how health care professionals 
carry on their work, andsecond, it has been argued that the public 
ownership of the NHS and its almost monopoly status mean that the 
system is fatally flawed and attempts at more efficient management 
are doomed. Indeed, there is an intractibility to the functioning 
of health care systems everywhere that parallels the bureaucratic 
inertia inherent to all large organizations. 
Large-scale reorganizations were of the NHS attempted in 1974 
and 1983 (as well as many other more minor adjustments in 
professional arrangements and particular services), and major 


reports were produced in 1983 and 1989 (Griffiths and Working For 


Patients respectively). However, despite all this activity, 


Harrison et al identify five elements of continuity rather than 
change during the 1948-83 period (1992:21-25) that provided the 
foundation for the somewhat more successful post-1983 reforms. 
Briefly, these elements are: central government control of the 
overall level of financing; strong regional statutory bodies that 
acted as agents of the Minister responsible for the NHS; a close, 
even corporatist relationship between the government and the 
medical profession; general practitioners and consultants at the 
local level were free of day-to-day management responsibilities, 


and a doctrine of clinical freedom was the norm (including a 


professional veto). The belief that an improvement of managerial 


‘inputs' would automatically lead to improved results has been a 
tenacious one. Throughout this period, and despite the existence 
of central policies and priorities, however, the strategic shape of 
the NHS continued to be dominated by the medical profession 
(Harrison et al, 1992:30), and managers tended to be reactive 
rather than proactive (managers as 'diplomats'). Nevertheless, it 
is clear that the organizational formalities of the early NHS were 
a result of a strong and dominant state in this sector, that 
prepared the way for a more proactive government in the form of 
revised managerial policy. 

During this period, the rationing that occurred was implicit; 
it occurred in the form of queues and at the doctor-patient 
interface, so that rationing decisions were largely obscured. The 
doctors, say Harrison et al, “left to themselves, can solve 
problems which managers (and politicians) have found difficult" 
(1992:41) and the shape of the NHS was “the aggregate outcome of 
individual doctors' clinical decisions, rather than the result of 
decisions made by politicians, policy-makers, planners or managers" 
(Harrison and Pollitt, 1994:35) Aaron and Schwartz put it somewhat 
more dramatically: "an internist confronted with a patient beyond 
the prevailing, if unofficial, age at which one's chances of 
receiving dialysis become slight is likely to tell the patient and 
family that nothing of medical benefit can be done and that he or 
she will simply make the patient as comfortable as possible" 
(1984"54). 


The Griffith Report (1983) was a rather tentative step towards 
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challenging the professions over management of the NHS. It found 
that the managers fit the 'diplomat' description (they don't really 
manage, take responsibility, evaluate services or their own 
management effectiveness) (Harrison and Pollitt, 1994:45-46) and 
recommended more hands-on, accountable management. The Report 
signalled a change to the philosophy underlying this type of 
management and made a nascent attempt to reduce professional 
influence. This changed approach to managing the NHS was described 
by Day and Klein in 1983 as a “move from a system that is based on 
the mobilisation of consent to one based on the management of 
conflict - from one that has conceded the rights of groups to veto 
change to one that gives the managers the right to override 
objections." (quoted in Harrison et al, 1990:49). Harrison et al 
describe the changes as the ‘Griffith revolution', the advent of 
general management principles that were the antithesis of the pre- 
1983 system of consensus team decision-making. There was, 
nevertheless, much evidence of an ‘implementation gap': many 
pronouncements and initiatives, but little substantive change 
(Harrison and Pollitt, 1994:48), and little increased control over 
the influence of the medical profession. 5. 

The lack of more effective managerial influence over the 
medical profession in the NHS led to yet another White Paper, 
Working for Patients (WEP), which was released in 1989. The 
essence of this paper is caught in the title of Harrison and 


Pollitt's 1994 book, Controlling the Health Professionals: The 


Future of Work and Organization in the NHS. The implications of 


the new vision articulated in WEP are "that management authority 


will expand and professional autonomy will diminish" (13). 


Harrison and Pollitt argue that in the long term, it is possible 


that job security in the medical professions will decline, 
responsiveness to patients and efficiency will increase, and 
decisions about standards and service priorities will become less 
obscure. One of the controversial aspects of WEP was its emphasis 
on the management tool of audit. The hospital consultants and 
every general practitioner were to be required to practice and 
submit to audits of their practices. After negative response from 
the profession, however, a subsequent Working Paper deferred to the 
profession's insistence that the quality of medical work could only 
be evaluated by one's peers. The medical profession then produced 
guidelines that “created a medical model of medical audit, a 
version of audit which kept it as non-threatening activity carried 
out only by doctors and rigorously protected from the public gaze" 
(H and P, 1994:101). In this way, the medical profession 
reasserted control, and assuaged the fears of doctors resistant to 
external audits: in the NHS, "there is, in effect, no external 
review" (102). 

The recommendations of WEP are intended to elicit cooperation 
from the medical profession, in an attempt to lessen confrontation. 
That is, it tries to build on the corporatist relationships 
inherent in this sector, and to minimize the competitive, pluralist 
activities that also occur. Not unexpectedly, many in the medical 
profession reacted negatively to the suggestion that WEP would 
result in increasing government control and decreasing professional 


autonomy. The opening remarks at a conference held at the Royal 


College of Physicians in London (on the first anniversary of the 
release of WEP) underlined the medical profession concerns: "The 
White Paper has certainly made a lot of noise, it has been very 
demanding of people's time, and very disruptive to normal life...it 
has challenged a lot of our accepted wisdom, or certainly our 
accepted way s of doing things" (Beck and Adam, 1990:1). Both 
managers and doctors presented papers at the conference, and while 
the managers emphasized the opportunities that WEP offered, the 
doctors all spoke of the problems that lay ahead. Rudolph Klein 
found that the papers presented had all suggested that increased 
managerial controls would favour movement towards explicit 
objectives and therefore explicit rationing (B And A, 138). He 
Clearly regretted this implication of the Paper, for although he 
recognized that rationing had always existed in the NHS, it had 
never been explicit, but was "dissipated, dissolved, and made 
invisible by largely being left to individual clinicians" (138- 
139). He lamented that managerial decisions, and explicit 
decisions regarding priorities, could result in decisions not to do 


certain things - and he commented that medical audit created the 


same problem. He suggested that there would be a difficulty 


separating medical audit from resource management, and implied that 
WEP, if implemented, would provide the potential for explicit 


rationing of medical care. 


Canada 


The struggle for a national health insurance plan in Canada 


was somewhat more prolonged and difficult than that in the U.K., 
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and it reflected both the differences and the similarities of the 
two political systems. As in the U.K., a commitment to a national 
plan began early (in the federal Liberal Party platform in 1919), 
an influential Report of post-World War II social reconstruction 
was published that recommended a national plan (Marsh, 1943), and 


the federal government attempted to proceed in the mid-1940s. 


Unlike the U.K., however, the federal system in Canada requires 


intergovernmental negotiation and provincial as well as federal 
legislation for the national development of social policy. The 
majority of the provinces rejected the federal approaches in the 
immediate post-war period, and two decades passed before Canadians 
had a comprehensive plan. 

It was actually one of the smaller provinces, Saskatchewan, 
that pioneered in the health insurance sector, and under a 
committed socialist premier, Saskatchewan developed a public 
hospital plan in 1947. When it proved to be financially successful 
and politically popular, the federal government negotiated with the 
provinces to develop a national plan in 1957. The federal 
government agreed to pay approximately one half the cost of the 
provincial programs, and thus experiencing a financial windfall, 
Saskatchewan proceeded to develop a comprehensive medical care 
program. Over the almost catastrophic resistance of its medical 
profession (supported by the Canadian Medical Association and even 
the American Medical Association), and much of the Canadian media, 
the Saskatchewan government prevailed and passed its medical care 
legislation in 1958. The legislation was not proclaimed until 1960 


(after a medical strike was endured and many doctors were imported 


from the U.K.) and important concessions were made to the medical 
profession. Doctors remained on a fee-for-service payment scheme, 
they were permitted to balance bill their patients (a type of price 
rationing) and there was no government interference with their 
Clinical decisions. Thus, the first public insurance/private 
provider medical plan in North America was developed. Although 
costs were higher than projected, the single-payer, universal and 
comprehensive coverage nature of the plan was hugely successful in 
Saskatchewan, and provided insurance and excellent medical care to 
the many lower-income residents of a lower-income province. The 
federal government commissioned a study that recommended a national 
plan in 1962, and protracted negotiations with the provinces began. 
Legislation was passed in 1966, and again the federal government 
agreed to provide approximately fifty per cent funding to 
qualifying provinces. They had to meet the federal standards: 
universal, portable, comprehensive, and especially, publicly 
administered. 

The plan was not fully national in scope until Yukon joined in 
1972. The intervening six years saw vociferous’ provincial 
government and medical association resistance, with a strike by 
specialists in Quebec. Ontario, the largest province, was dragged 


"kicking and screaming' into the plan at the end of 1968, because 


of the size of the transfer payments that it was forgoing, and only 


after it had tried to preempt the plan with a combination of public 
and private insurance. The premier, John Robarts, adamantly 
expressed his preference for private and voluntary insurance, but 


he was eventually forced to capitulate. 
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The Canadian case demonstrates the divisive nature of a system 


based on a constitutional division of powers as well as the 
potential for autonomous state action inherent in a British 
Parliamentary system. The federal government, in a minority 
position under Lester Pearson during most of the 1960s, responded 
to the pressure brought by the New Democratic Party, a democratic 
socialist party that held the balance of power. The government 
also had to overcome internal divisions, for the Minister of 
Finance resisted the plan, but a handful of committed ministers, 
supported by the prime minister, prevailed. The power of the 
federal purse, and the cohesive nature of the party system in 
Parliament, overcame the resentment and resistance of several 
provincial governments and powerful societal interests. The 
Parliamentary vote was anti climatic - it was almost unanimous 
(only two nays) and it obscured the decades of social and political 
upheaval that preceded agreement. As the individual provinces 
chose to pass conforming legislation, several of them encountered 
serious opposition from their medical and private insurance 
associations, (Taylor, 1989), but the legislation passed. 
Medicare in Canada quickly became a highly successful and 
popular social program. The system expanded rapidly, and while 
health care expenditures were fairly stable during the 1970s (7.3 
to 7.5 per cent of Gross Domestic Product), they rose quickly 
during the recession of the early 1980s (to nine per cent in 1987) 
and actually dropped slightly in 1989 (to 8.9 per cent) (Bennett 
and Adams, 1993, table p. 125). During this period, the federal 


government passed two major pieces of legislation that dramatically 
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changed the financing of the system as well as the government- 
profession relationship. First, in 1977, the Established Programs 
Financing Act shifted the federal portion of health care spending 
from 50 per cent of provincial spending to a block grant tied to 
increases in Gross National Product (plus ‘tax points'). The 
second piece of legislation was the controversial Canada Health 
Act, 1984 that forced the provinces to pass legislation that banned 
extra billing charges by doctors, and the proliferating user fees 
for hospital treatment. The Act penalized provinces an amount 
equal to that extra billed or collected in user fees. This Act was 
a federal response to a Royal Commission in the early 1980s that 
concluded that extra billing by doctors and hospital user fees 
charged by some provinces would, if allowed to continue, produce an 
unacceptable two-tier system and threaten the basic free access, 
egalitarian purpose of the plan. This form of price rationing was 
repugnant to the supporters of universal medical insurance, and 
against the opposition of several provincial ministers of health 
and the national and provincial medical associations (but supported 


by consumers groups, the NDP, the nurses and physiotherapy 


associations), the legislation was passed unanimously. 


Furthermore, the 'noblesse oblige' approach that allowed individual 
physicians to decide whom they would extra bill was considered to 
be an affront to the basic principles of medicare. Again, the 
provincial legislative moves were extremely controversial. 
Ontario, for example, endured a three-week strike by its doctors, 
and New Brunswick only conformed to the legislation at the eleventh 


hour. An interesting aspect of the Ontario strike was that the 
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physicians clearly failed to gain the public support they expected 


- price-rationing in the form of user fees was perceived by most to 
be unacceptable. 

During the decade of the 1990s, the serious recession reduced 
government revenues, increased government expenditures and debt and 
decreased the funding available for health care. The federal 
government escalated the rate of reduced transfer payments, and the 
rhetoric of all governments, of whatever persuasion, focussed on 
cost containment and deficit and debt reduction. Coincidentally, 
a protracted and very public debate took place in the U.S. as the 
Clinton government prepared and presented its health care plan, and 
the negative publicity (and often inaccurate arguments) about the 
Canadian plan permeated Canadian consciousness; the stage for 
cutbacks in social spending and health care in particular, was set. 
Several provincial governments have, in the 1990s, ‘de-listed' 
certain procedures, medications and professions. It is important 
to note here that this debate is taking place in the context of 
great gaps in knowledge about the original medical care plan. The 
1966 Act, as well as the 1984 Act, did not make provisions for 
services other than those of hospitals and physicians. Other 
professions (optometry, physiotherapy, dentistry, chiropractic) 
were admitted sporadically by some provinces and not others (drugs 
as well), and costs for these services were borne entirely by the 
provinces. Therefore, to remove optometry, out-patient 
physiotherapy or medications from the provincial plan is not an 
attack on the original principles - but the public have come to 


expect expansion, not retrenchment. 
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Marilyn Rosenthal (1994:1383), writing in the British Medical 


Journal, says that in discussing the fates of various public health 
insurance attempts in the U.S., one must keep in mind two words: 
"rampant diversity". This statement is both simplistic and 
profound. Simplistic because the response must be well, yes, that 
is what U.S. politics are about. Profound, because it makes a 
statement not just about entrenched government attitudes in the 
U.S., but about those of society as well. Not only is political 
authority in the U.S. dispersed and fragmented (King, 1990), but 
U.S. society is also. As suggested earlier, fragmented and diffuse 
political power translates into a weak state, and in the U.S., it 


has provided fertile ground for strong and influential groups in a 


Singularly pluralist society; the conditions exist for sub=-system 


autonomy. For example, Paul Starr discusses recurring failures to 
implement a national health insurance plan, and he says that "the 
structure of government and the demands of politics...were of 
overriding importance in shaping the strategy of the oppositions" 
(1982:257). The failures to bring legislation for universal health 
care into reality began in the 1930s, when Roosevelt and his 
advisers dropped it from the New Deal agenda, convinced that it 
would threaten their whole package (Lauman and Knoke, 1987). 
Nevertheless, there is a long history of trying to pass such 
legislation. 

In 1942, a Fortune poll found that 74.3 per cent of Americans 
favoured national health insurance, and President Truman voiced his 


support for it during the 1948 election campaign (Steinmo and 
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Watts, 1995). The plan he tried to develop met strong 


Congressional opposition, and recalcitrant southern Democrats on 
key Congressional committees opposed all his’ social policy 
legislative initiatives (Morone, 1990:259, Steinmo and Watts, 
1995). The American Medical Association (AMA) was able to 
successfully label national health insurance as ‘socialized 
medicine’ during the Cold War, playing on the perception of a 
Communist threat. During the Eisenhower years, the strategy of 
reformers was to push towards at least hospital care coverage for 
the elderly (a 'foot in the door' strategy), in the hope that this 
would legitimate government involvement in health insurance, and 
precipitate public support for expansion. Nevertheless, throughout 
the Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy years, either Congress or the 
president rejected proposals, and “during the Kennedy years a 
Congressional minority was able to defeat reformers...they relied 
on control of key Congressional committees" (Morone, 1990:262). 
The massive Johnson win in 1964 was expected to produce a 
Medicare policy priority, and Johnson early in his mandate promised 
to pursue hospital insurance for the elderly. This was achieved as 
the Medicare plan, and a Medicaid Act (for the indigent) was passed 
as well. Morone laments that “authority over the new programs was 
immediately ceded to the industry” (1990:263). The long-term 
effects of this focus on two specific societal groups is in keeping 
with traditions of American political and social life, say Steinmo 
and Watts (1994:18). The plans did not expand to the general 
public as reformers had hoped, and during the 1970s NHI was again 


on the agenda. In retrospect, many believe that the closest they 
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have yet come to achieving major reform was in 1974, under Nixon. 
There appeared to be a broad consensus in Congress, but various 
interests balked (see Steinmo and Watts 1994, Morone, 1990 for 
details) and again the institutional labyrinth proved to be non- 
navigable. Steinmo and Watts say sadly, "In any other country at 
any other time, a meeting of the minds such as occurred over NHI 
legislation would have led to passage and implementation of some 
sort of legislation" (1995:23). 

Carter tried in the late 1970s (with a two to one majority in 
the House), but recently implemented Congressional reforms aimed at 
further diffusing power (post Watergate), made the passage of 
controversial legislation even more problematic (Peterson, 1990). 
Carter's plan precipitated negative response from every major lobby 
group and suffered tha same fate as others. The issue was again 
rising on the agenda in the 1980s, and it gained momentum towards 
the end of the decade. Serious concern for the future of health 
care in the U.S. was expressed in 1991 by business, labour, 
insurance companies, hospitals, doctors and other health 
professionals. They argued that the system was sick, that it was 
more expensive, but on average covered fewer people than that of 


virtually any other developed country (Congressional Quarterly, 


1991:414). 


Bill Clinton campaigned in 1992 on a platform of delivering 


national medical insurance, expectations were high, and polls 
continued to show popular support for NHI was between 70-82 per 
cent (Steinmo and Watts, 1994:32). It seemed clear that even 


provider groups and business had come to believe that health care 
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reform was inevitable (Martin, 1994). Yet despite the fact that 


fulfillment of Clinton's campaign promise was judged to be a 


political imperative, and he presented his plan in an eloquent 


speech to Congress in September 1993, in less than a year it was 
dead - a victim of the fragmented political system, the high level 
of Congressional consensus required, and the permeability of that 
Congress to societal interests. 

During the debates in the U.S., government-group relationships 
appear to have remained solidly pluralistic, although William 
Glaser has found evidence of recent moves towards negotiation and 
cooperation within the medical profession. He suggests that 
nascent collaborative relationships between the government and the 
medical profession may yet transcend the “individualistic, 
competitive and hostile to government" (1994:724) attitudes that 
many argue are so prevalent in the U.S. He finds cause for 
optimism in the fact that the AMA now repeatedly calls for the type 
of cooperative relationships that exist in other countries, and he 


suggests that negotiating machinery could be developed (725). 


4) Recent developments and implications 

Developments in the U.K. support the thesis that a unitary 
government in a Parliamentary system, that is firmly committed to 
a policy direction, is in control of the policy agenda despite the 
resistance of powerful societal groups. The evidence also suggests 
that even a potentially strong state in full control of its agenda 
cannot ensure that policy implementation will, in fact, occur, 


except perhaps in an incremental or sporadic way. The NHS is a 
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large, complex and mature institution that suffers from the path 
dependencies and inertia that Krasner and March and Olsen have 
identified (for example, the fate of medical audit, described 
above). Nevertheless, there has clearly been a shift towards 
tighter managemenr control in the late 1980s and 1990s.. 

Prior to 1983, the shape of service provision of the NHS was 
determined by the decisions of physicians, and the actions of 
managers in the system were reactive, rather than pro-active. That 
is, the managers for the most part reacted to problems as they 
occurred (and most problems were endogenous, from professionals 
within the system and from competition for resources), and changes 
were incremental. This last stemmed from an assumption that there 
was nothing fundamentally wrong with the system, and also from a 
culture of deference to professional autonomy. The shift in the 
late 1980s and 1990s, however, (post-Griffith and WfP) is in the 
direction of more fundamental change within the system; if it 
continues, it would eventually subordinate professional will to 
managerial will. (see Harrison and Pollitt, 1994, Harrison et al, 
1992, Flynn, 1991, Levitt and Wall, 1992). 

To achieve what is really a new cultural paradigm within the 


system, efforts have focussed on altering the environment in which 


health professionals work. The structure that has emerged is 


Similar to (although Harrison and Pollitt say more radical than 
(1994:114-116}) that suggested by Alain Enthoven in the mid-1980s. 
It incorporates the concept of internal markets and a 
purchaser/provider split, while attempting to enhance the relative 


power of patients. (Harrison and Pollitt, 1994:chapter 5). The new 
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organization consists of two types of regional purchasers of 


provider care (under the general authority of the Regional Health 
Authorities), the the District Health Authorities (DHA) and the 
fund-holding general practitioners(GPs). The DHA acts as a 
purchaser of services from the. provider institutions (making 
providers almost entirely dependent on the revenue received from 
these contracts) and the fund-holding GP is an arrangement very 
Similar to the HMO concept popular in the U.S. (to be discussed 
further below). Funding is allocated directly to volunteer GPs 
from the RHA, and the GPs then contract with providers in the 
community, by making their own contractual arrangements, thus 
becoming a “second category of purchaser" (Harrison and Pollitt, 
1994:116). 

Harrison and Pollitt (1994:117-134) discuss the effects of 
these recent attempts at alteration of the professional 
environment, and suggest that the purchaser/provider split will 
increase the pressure to define and cost services, making 
professional activity more transparent to the managers. The split 
also "allows other judgements of need to compete with, or take 
precedence over, professional judgements" (118). In other words, 
the DHA managers or the fund-holding GPs may (gradually) gain more 
power over the clinical work of medical practitioners. In the area 
of empowerment of patients, Harrison and Pollitt are less impressed 
by the success of these efforts. They find that although there has 
been much talk about empowerment (and real empowerment would 
curtail professional autonomy), there has been little intrusion on 


the freedom of the medical profession or the resource allocation of 


senior managers and the clinical work of consultants (132-133). 
Nevertheless, they have found that the potential for fundamental 
change in the government/manager/professional relationship and the 
institutional culture of the NHS now exists. 

Chris Ham (1995) sees signs of another change in the NHS, the 
"private finance initiative", that he believes could profoundly 
affect the system in the longer term. This initiative was launched 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1992, to encourage private 
capital to fund capital expenditures in the health sector (as well 
as several other sectors). Ham suspects that the implication of 
this move is that increasingly, areas of the actual provision of 
services will gradually be privatised. This is because in 1994- 
95, private finance was being encouraged not just for buildings but 
also for the provision of associated services. For Ham this 
amounts to "selling off the family silver" (416) as various 
financial institutions "scent the prospect of profits from the 
increasing commercialisation of health care". These institutions, 
as Ham points out, cannot be expected to remain at a distance from 
managerial decisions about health care, and he concludes that 
privatisation ‘through the back door' could fundamentally and 
negatively alter the NHS. As we will see below, similar concerns 


are being expressed about covert government intentions in Canada. 


Compared to the U.K., the federal structure in Canada adds 


complexity to attempts to reform the medical care program, although 


as previously noted, the Parliamentary system provides some 


counterbalance to this restraint. Governments can be - and have 
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been - proactive in the development of the national health system 


but in the 1990s, the inherent political fragmentation 6. has 
presented a challenge to supporters of the principles of 
universality, comprehensiveness, portability, access and public 
administration. The challenge is driven by fiscal uncertainty, and 
the apparent determination of the federal government to shift its 
financial responsibilities (and tough decisions) on to the 
provincial governments. While preservation of the NHS in the U.K. 
depends essentially on the resolve of one government, (and 
privatisation moves could be truncated), the Canadian system 
requires the legislative support and moral commitment of eleven 
governments. This support appears to be slipping. The system was 
developed on the coercive strength of the federal government's 
spending power, and as Thomas Courchene (1995) says, Ottawa has 
broken the golden rule of federal-provincial relations: "If you 
want to make the rules, you have to supply the _ gold". 
Increasingly, disparate provincial governments are making their own 
rules to accommodate a diminishing supply of gold. 

Although the federal health minister, Diane Marleau (as well 
as the Prime Minister and various other federal ministers) has 
adamantly insisted that she will continue to support the principles 
of Medicare, she is not considered to be a strong minister in the 
cabinet. Paul Martin (ironically, the son of the health minister 
who introduced Medicare in 1966), the powerful Finance Minister, 
gives lip-service to the great system that his father implemented 
(politically popular rhetoric), but he continues to undermine the 


federal share of financing of medicare, thus eroding federal 
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government influence. The potential of course exists for the 
federal government to withdraw its Canada Health Act legislation 
(since the government is in a majority position), thereby leaving 
the field totally to the individual provinces, but this move would 
be political suicide. Martin apparently prefers a decremental 
approach, providing the impetus - and the excuse - for indivdual 
provinces to undermine the system. This has begun. 

The contiguous western provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have very different political culture traditions and have 
approached the federal cutbacks in very different ways. Alberta, 
under the premiership of Ralph Klein, is gradually moving towards 
privatisation of aspects of its health care system. Although it is 
one of the three richest provinces in Canada, it remains one of 
only two that impose health care premiums on individuals - and 


these were raised in 1995 (thirty to thirty six dollars a month). 


Klein (1993) has publicly mused about defying the CHA and imposing 


user fees for hospital and medical care (other premiers have also 
suggested that they support this approach) and his government has 
permitted - even encouraged - the foundations of a two-tier health 
care system. Private clinics for cataract surgery and MRI imaging 
have appeared, and they are reimbursed by the provinceial plan and 
bill their patients a 'facility' fee (about $1000) as well. The 
province recently appointed a deputy minister for health who is a 
well known advocate of two-tiered health care, speaks frequently of 
"consumer choice' and strongly supports the notion of the wealthy 
receiving quicker and better care for a fee. For many, what is 


occurring in Alberta has ominous long-term implications: as the 
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province de-lists some services and allows clinic fees, private 


insurers rush in to cover the difference: price rationing has begun 


in Alberta. (see Rachlis and Krasner, 1994, especially chapter 6). 

Saskatchewan, where Medicare began, has taken a different 
approach, under an NDP government. 7. While a representative of 
the medical association protests that the province is making "an 
assault on doctor's working conditions" (Maclean's, 1995: 16-17), 
the provincial government has proceeded with drastic restructuring. 
It has closed 52 rural hospitals (converted to health centres), 
removed some services from coverage (children's dental care, 
sterilization reversals, adult eye exams) and reduced others 
(chiropratic services and out-of-country benefits. 

The government divided Saskatchewan into 30 largely autonomous 
health districts, so there would be more local responsibility for 
hospitals, nursing homes,ambulatory care, home care and public 
health services (although physicians continue to bill central 
health policy headquarters in Regina). This has allowed tighter 
local control, and permitted the districts to tailor services 
towards their own populations (rationalizing and coordinating 
hospital, nursing home, and home care, and making bulk purchases of 
such things as hip and knee prostheses). Saskatchewan (as well as 
some other provinces) predicates its moves on the sentiment that 
"there is enough money in the system. What it needs is strong 
management and strong leadership to reform it" (Fyke, in Macleans, 
1995:11). Rationing of basic care or allowing a two-tier, price- 
based system is not an option that the Saskatchewan government or 


people wish to pursue. 
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Political institutions in the U.S. were deliberately chosen to 
circumscribe government power. This has created a government that 
"is weak and fragmented, designed to prevent action more easily 
than to produce it" (Morone, 1990:1). In turn, the diffuse and 
competitive political system has reinforced and legitimated the 
inherent pluralist, individualistic nature of American society (van 
Waarden, 1992a:138, Reinhardt, 1994) and frustrated attempts to 
develop a collective approach to social policy (although recent 
polls have indicated a move away from self-interest). 8. 

The most recent failure, the Clinton initiative for health 
care reform, elicited a profound sense of disappointment in 
contributors to the Summer 1995 issue of the Journal of Health 


Politica, Policy and Law, and explanations for the failure include 


both political and societal inadequacies. Hope springs eternal, 
however, and cautious optimism that comprehensive reform may yet 
occur is expressed by some (see, for example, Skocpol and Marmor). 
Skocpol believes that the path to universal health insurance will 
begin with individual states, and Marmor suggests that the next 
attempt at reform should include a more careful exploitation of the 
educational opportunities of the media (and a lot of luck). 


Questions have been raised about whether the federal nature of 


the U.S. will allow the states to enact major reforms individually 


- and if it is possible for them to realize meaningful reform. 
Grogan (1995) suggests that the most optimistic scenario for state- 
based reform is an incremental, cautious approach that 


"unfortunately will not move us toward the goal of universal (or 
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state-wide) coverage" (483). She believes that although the states 


argue that they must have exemptions from the Employment Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) 9. legislation to overcome financing 
and regulation obstacles, the barriers are not as formidable as the 
states claim, and there are other innovative ways in which they 
could raise the necessary capital. It is also worth noting that 
although Hawaii was granted an ERISA waiver, not all are impressed 
by the substantive results of the Hawaiian employer mandate 
approach to extended coverage (Dick, 1994). 

An alternative route to health care coverage that may be 
pursued by other states is Oregon's explicit, rule-based rationing 


approach. In a special issue of the Journal of Medicine and 


Philosophy (August, 1994), the practical and ethical issues 


surrounding the Oregon plan are debated. It is defended by Paige 
Sipes-Mitzler as a thoughtful and deliberate blending of public 
values with explicit decisions about what rather than who shall be 
covered. It is the overt nature of these decisions, reached 
through citizen participation and acted upon by the legislature, 
that attracts the attention of policy-makers in other 
jurisdictions. Critics of the Oregon plan find that it is too 
rigidly rule-based and insensitive to the inevitable nuances 
inherent in the complexities of modern medical science (Hall,1994, 
Hansson et al, 1994). Other states may experiment with equally 
innovative plans, but it is difficult to imagine a fully 
comprehensive and universal system emerging through the back door 
of state-by-state legislation (as in Canada), and it is more 


plausible to suggest that "reform of national health care financing 
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will not happen in the U.S. until powerful interests and citizens 
decide that the federal government is necessary after all." 
(Skocpol,1995:489). 

Evidence in the U.S. indicates that the move towards managed 
care so apparent in the early 1990s, will continue into the 
millennium. Indeed, the increased enrollment in HMOs even since 
Clinton's reform efforts failed has been impressive, 10. and as we 
have seen, the philosophy of managed care has spread to the U.K. 
and to a lesser extent, to Canada. The emphasis on ‘managed 
competition' (which included HMO-type alliances) during the debate 
on the Clinton Bill focussed the attention of the entire nation on 
the HMO approach, despite growing evidence that “managed care in 
the ‘90s is seen more as a tool for controlling cost and 
utilization and less as an endeavour to ensure that patients get 
what they need" (Mechanic, 1994a)_. The most probable result of 
profit-oriented HMOs in combination with Utilization Review 
Organizations (UROs) (which second-guess professional judgements) 
is an increase in bureaucracy, less freedom for both patients and 
providers, more profit for insurance companies, and especially, an 
increased potential for the rationing of medical care (see Jackson, 
1994; Weil, 1994; Woolhander and Himmelstein, 1994; Baily, 1993). 

The proliferation of managed care arrangements in their 
various manifestations are an indication of the growing influence 
of market forces on health care delivery and financing. Where 
market forces and competition come to dominate, increased efforts 


to achieve cost-containment are a corollary. In 1994, an American 


Managed Care and Review Association (AMCRA) survey revealed 277 
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UROs operating, and performing such review activities as 


certification of patients for admission to hospital and any 


extension of that stay, as well as approval of the provision of 
other health-care services for a plan member. Furthermore, the 
American Nurses Association (ANA) suggests that the emphasis on 
cost-containment under managed care is a driving force behind 
recent worrisome RN layoffs (Himali, June,1995). The Association 
says that there has been a shift from understanding managed care as 
a system of organizing care (where nurses are essential) to a 
mechanism of financing (making nurses often superfluous). Arthur 
Springer (1993) concurs: “managed care is one more form of health 
care rationing, increasingly substituting economic for medical 
judgements and issues of price for issues of value". And Newt 
Gingrich told a gathering of HMOs in June, 1995 that "Managed care 
is going to be a major part of American health care for the future" 


(USA TODAY, 28 June). 


Conclusion 

In the early 1990s, all Western nations experienced a deep 
recession and sharply escalating government deficits and debts. As 
a consequence, there has been an inexorable shift towards the 
espousal of market mechanisms and rhetoric: efficiency, 
competition, evaluation, contracts, privatization, public market 
systems. In the health care sector, it has resulted in emphasis on 
the payer/provider dichotomy and the description of the users of 
the system as clients and consumers rather than as patients. As 


all states face similar economic and societal pressures, the forces 
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of convergence are strong. Nevertheless, the evidence indicates 
that these three states will continue their divergent paths in the 
development of health policy. Why should this be so? The answer 
must rest in the nationally-specific institutions of state and 
society, and the manner in which policy options and demands are 
filtered through these institutions. 

The political institutions in the U.K. facilitate the 
development of top-down policy making, for when a polity combines 
unitary government with a Parliamentary system, it provides a 
dominant executive that is potentially unassailable. Thus, when 
the U.K. government was committed to pursuing its national health 
insurance initiative, legislative success was assured, despite 
strong opposition from the BMA and hospital groups. Resistance 
rapidly dissipated when it was clearly ineffective, and the NHS 
guickly became a popular national institution. While it is true 
that the government was forced to make concessions to the medical 
profession, the concessions were not incongruous with established 
British political culture. A cooperative, even corporatist 
relationship soon evolved. 

British society, long conditioned to- strong, central 


leadership and the elitism inherent in a class-divided society, is 


more receptive to interventionist government (than, for example, 


U.S. society). This combination has allowed a ready acceptance of 
the rule-based NHS and a tolerance for a parallel private system, 
a small but entrenched outlet for physicians and certain patients. 
Although as we have seen, management and privatization reforms may 


begin to infringe upon the autonomy of the medical profession, 


there has, to date, been a balance struck. Thus far, patients in 


the U.K. have accepted long queues and medical care the quality of 


which is often compromised by the existence of a private plan. 

Governments in the provincial capitals of Canada enjoy the 
potential strength of unitary governments in a Parliamentary 
system (with no second house to contend with). As participants in 
a federal system, however, they are greatly affected by policy 
development at the federal level; the necessary interaction in the 
pursuit of national social policy is a countervailing force to the 
executive dominance extant at both levels of government. Yet it is 
true that a committed provincial government can legally unravel its 
health care system, if it is prepared to forfeit federal funds and 
can depend on the necessary popular support. It is possible that 
a serious challenge to the medicare system could be mounted from 
the provinces, and Klein in Alberta has suggested that he might 
pursue a constitutional challenge to the restrictions on private 
health care in the CHA. 

The mixture of public insurance and private provision of 
services mirrors the ambivalence towards government that is 
manifest in Canadian society. Canadian political culture defers to 
executive dominance, accepts government intervention, and supports 
the collectivist notion of a public good such as universal health 
insurance. While it is true that the negative reaction of the 
medical profession to the imposition of Medicare was more 
vociferous than that in the U.K., medical professionals in Canada 
soon learned to exploit a clientelistic relationship with 


government, and to develop a more corporatist relationship as 


governments increased their control of the system. Sporadic (and 
unpopular) episodes of mild civic disobediencs by the medical 
profession are evidence of the tenacity of the ideology of 
professional autonomy, and they mask an entrenched (although 
recently shaken) support of the system. 

If we were to draw a continuum of government strength, the 
U.K. would be close to one end (the left) and the U.S. would be 
close - closer to the other end (the Right). The perception of 
fragmented government in the U.S. has been greatly strengthened in 
recent years by the demise of a popularly-supported health 
financing initiative and an increasingly adversarial - even hostile 
- relationship between the White House and Congress. When a 
presidential initiative cannot gain the support of Congressional 
members of the president's own party, it is almost unimaginable 
that legislation as controversial as NHI will be successful unless 
there is an unexpected and dramatic change in the environment. 
American society adheres to a remarkable degree of pluralism, 
individualism and competition, and clearly retains its suspicion of 
government activity that was the foundation of the system in the 


eighteenth century. Health care rationing in the form of price 


rationing, as well as the openness of the Oregon rationing system, 


conforms with the dominant political culture. 

Despite similar pressures, it is unlikely that these states 
will develop similar policies as they wrestle with crucial resource 
allocation decisions. The emphasis on management in the U.K. and 
the U.S. increasingly separates the purchaser/provider functions 


and illuminates professional decisions, opening the door for more 


explicit decisions about health care. But a fundamental difference 
is that the decisions concerning rationing in the U.K. will be 


taken by not-for-profit government strutures (or left to individual 


physician decisions), whereas in the U.S. they will be taken by 


profit-oriented private corporations. While the explicit nature 
and open process of the Oregon experiment will surely appeal to 
other states, it does not, thus far, threaten the private, managed 
care industry. 

Not unexpectedly, Canada falls somewhere between these two 
scenarios. On the one hand, the federal government and some 
provincial governments have been accused of privatization '‘'by 
stealth’ and we have yet to see how far the privatization movement 
in Alberta will extend ( there are already some unhappy Albertans). 
On the other hand, Canadians are very supportive of their health 
care system, and they have shown frequently in the past that price 
rationing does not conform to their idea of an egalitarian society. 
Explicit rationing of basic care (such as in Oregon) is unlikely to 
be tolerated, and if managed care structures place restrictions on 
theirs and their physicians' freedom of choice, they will be an 
unwellcome alternative. In both the U.K. and Canada, faith in 
government (and often very secretive government that would be 
rejected in the U.S.) has conditioned citizens to favour implicit 
rationing that places individual physicians in a position of trust. 
Harrison and Pollitt (1994:3) accurately portray the probable U.K. 


(and Canadian) approach when they suggest that although governments 


will continue to tighten controls, they will leave just enough 
clinical autonomy with the professionals so that they themselves 
can escape politically awkward decisions concerning the allocation 


of scarce resources. 


End notes 

1. A further difficulty in federal countries such as Canada and 
the U.S., is the existence of often subtle differences in the 
strength of the state at the level of the constituent parts, the 


provinces and the states. The federal government in the U.S., 


however, can issue mandates on health policy to the states; 


Constitutional history in Canada prohibits this: the federal 
government must convince the provinces to legislate on social 
programs such as health care. In the U.S., the occurrence of 
biennial elections (presidential and congressional) adds to the 
fragmentation. 

Y It is often difficult to discern the nuances among these 
networks: neo corporatism, neo pluralism, parentela relations, 
pressure pluralism, iron triangles, concertation, sponsored 
pluralism (and others). 

3. Although the U.K. is a unitary system, laws regarding health 
policy can be passed in Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland (each 
has a responsible Minister in the Parliament at Westminster in 


London). Wales conforms very closely with England, and Scotland 
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and Northern Ireland come under the NHS as well. This paper does 


not distinguish among them. 

4. David Mechanic and others discuss these inherent uncertainties. 
The esoteric nature of medicine, as well as questions about the 
efficacy of many treatments make policy decisions more difficult. 
While many studies are predicated on the belief that more care 
equals better care and better health (see for example, Schwartz and 
Aaron, 1984) this correlation has never been established. 

5. Harrison et al (1992:94) wonder whether "the evidence indicates 
that doctors are beyond managerial control per se, or whether it is 
the case that the Griffiths program of reform has not worked". 

6. There is also the perennial (since the 1960s) distraction of 
the separatist movement of Quebec, that increasingly affects many 
policy sectors, especially social policy. 

7. It is of interest to note that Saskatchewan, geographically, is 
two and one half times the size of the U.K., but it has only one 
million inhabitants. This is a formidable challenge for all 
government policy development. 

8. Jacobs and Shapiro (1994:296) conclude that "the implication is 
that public opinion accepts government taxation and regulation for 
specific, pragmatic purposes that improve the health care system 
for all Americans". A more recent article (1995) reinforces these 
findings, "Don't Blame the Public for Failed Health Care Reform". 
9. This federal Act (1974) provides for uniform federal regulation 
and protection of pension and employee welfare plans. 

10. A representative of AMCRA enthusiastically produced the most 


recent statistics for enrollment in various managed care plans. 
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The combined number of plans increased in 1993-94 from 1778 to 


2112. AMCRA is, of course, their trade association in Washington. 
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Machiavelli’s questions were not those of liberalism. 
Indeed, one key question for Machiavelli -- if not the central 
question -- s how a nation creates and sustains popular, 
public, and politi< action. By contrast, liberalism -- at 
least the liberalism we associate with Locke and Madison -- fears 
democratic movements and seeks the protection of individual 

private well-being, and a prosperous tranquillity. 
Machiavelli wanted greatness by means of public, political 


action; liberalism desires representative government that leaves 


citizens alone so they can pursue private, economic activity. 


Machiavelii despaired of living in “this corrupt century,”’ 

an era “when not the least trace of ancient virtue remains,” an 
"there is only one country [Germany] in which we can say 

that free communities exist," and an era boasting of "nothing 
that compensates for all the extreme misery, infamy, and 
degradation of a period where there is neither observance of 
religion, law, or military discipline." His beloved Italy -- 
"poor, ambitious, cowardly" -- had fallen to the bottom of 
historical cycle. For Italy's misery he blamed the princes 
When writing his History of Florence, he noted, "I relieve mysel 
by blaming the princes, who have all done everything to bring us 


here. 
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and in so doing, he 


onstrated how 


such political 


and detail of Machiavelli's heories of popular 


ction are noi -e found in Plato, Aristotle, and 
and here Machiéz major contribution both to 
of tyranny -- stop such political 

- and also to Early in The Discourses 


identified the 


the Roman Republic, 


turmoil 
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pitting patrician against plebeian, as the very source of Roman 


greatness. "I maintain that those who blame the quarrels of the 


Senate and the people of Rome condemn that which was the very 


of liberty, and that they were probably more impressed by 
and noise which these disturbances occasioned in the 
public places, than by the good effect which they produced." 
Machiavelli suggested that in all republics there are two great 
of the nobles and the party of the people, and 
between these two parties preserve and enhance 
lican freedom. Indeed, “all the laws that are favorable to 
result from the opposition of these parties to each 
For good examples are the result of good education, 
and good education is due to good laws; and good laws in their 
turn spring from those very agitations which have been so 
inconsiderately condemned by many."° In this case public 
political action -- and, as examples of such actions, Machiavelli 
mentioned debates in the assemblies, demonstrations, strikes and 
threatened strikes, threats to refuse to serve in the army, and 
even threats by the people to found a new city -- made Rome great 
by bringing both energy and constitutional reform to the 
republic. 
What causes such action? Machiavelli answered that such 


action resulted because vital and pressing public issues brought 


people from their private homes and quite literally into public 
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space -- streets, parks, meeting h ‘ the seat of city 
governments, and so on -- to debate reasonably and to clash 
turbulently. 
Machiavelli did note that not all dissensions have this 
Disputes ong factions -- partisans of some self- 
interested leader io not bring freedom to a republic. Whereas 
Roman Republic produced great citizens who worked for 
yood and eng in political disputes about what 
orence produced ambitious 
scrambling for their own 
srests.' In Florence, “tions "make laws and 
benefit but for their own; hence 
decided not for the common glory but 
Ambitious individuals in republics 
arise factions in cities, and 
Some dissensions are so 


violent that people retir Cc J their homes for the sake of 


security. Some dissensions, such as those pushed by the Gracchi 


in order to redistribute land, border on class warfare and are 
ruinous.” And finally some dissensions end by having one class 
win completely and dominate the other. If the people win, they 
toward anarchic license, whereas if the nobles win, they 
establish a ruthless class tyranny over the people, and in either 
se, popular political action ceases As long as dissensions 


between the two classes do not end in complete 
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victory for one of the classes, and as long as these clashes are 
concerned, not with a radical redistribution of property or 


partisan interest, but with the distribution of honors, with 


legal reform, with political reform and even with selecting 


military strategy, then such clashes further popular political 
action and offer a healthy indication that the republic has 
vitality. 

Machiavelli thought that the class that was able to dominate 
public discourse and the public arena was the class with the most 
power. At times, Machiavelli meant this quite literally: whoever 
occupies the public arena or public space of a city is most 
powerful. After the people of Rome, for example, had seized 
public space from the Senate by means of their disturbances, they 
could extract concessions from the patrician class. When the 
people of Florence overthrew the tyranny of the Duke of Athens, 
they "united and attacked the Public Square" while the Duke's 
supporters "retired" to their private homes.” In the first draft 
of his History of Florence, Machiavelli expressed his hatred for 
the tyranny of Cosimo de' Medici more openly, and he depicted one 
of Cosimo's opponents as saying, “It is the duty therefore of a 
good citizen to find a remedy for this, to call the people to the 
Public Square, and to take over the government, in order to 
restore to the republic her liberty."’® By contrast, the 


successful tyrant must dominate the public arena by eliminating 


il 
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it entirely, thus abolishing all public action and confining 
people to their private worlds. "The Duke [of Athens], when he 
had gained dominion, in order to deprive of influence those who 
were accustomed to act as liberty's defenders, forbade the 
Signors to hold their meetings in the Palace, and assigned them 
Yrivate house." 
Public political action is extremely difficult to sustain, 
because the political world has dozens of centrifugal forces 
linging people out of p ic space and into their private 
affairs. Great political issues do constitute « ‘f the few 
ountervailing centripetal forces, because they demand, or a 
better word might be necessit that people engage in political 
action. "Men work either from necessity or from choice, and... 
virtue has more sway where yr is the result of necessity 
ather than of choice." Politi action occurs when citizens 
are pushed by necessity, by ‘Or a new order, not when 
people merely wish dream or moralize about a new order. 
Machiavelli offered an excellent example of how difficult it is 
sustain political action. After a defeat by the Gauls, many 


Romans went to live in Veii, but the Senate soon commanded that 


they return by a certain ti At first, while united, they all 


ridiculed the Senate's den but then each, one by one, 


" 


hastened to 
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And truly nothing can better illustrate the character of a 
multitude than this example; for they are often audacious 
and loud in their denunciations of the decisions of their 
rulers, but when punishment stares them in the face, then, 
distrustful of each other, they rush to obey... and even if 
they are armed they will be easily subdued, if you can only 
shelter yourself against their first fury; for when their 
spirits are cooled down a little, and they see that they 
have all to return to their homes, they begin to mistrust 
themselves, and to think of their individual safety either 
by flight or submission... United in one body they are brave 
and insolent, but when afterwards each begins to think of 
his own danger, they become cowardly and feeble.* 


in public places, they will 
urn to their homes and begin to 


itizens and fear for their safety, they 


and obedient. 

Those in d in popular action -- which means only 
republics, because even mobilizing tyrannies cannot afford this 
sort of popular government -- must recognize several 
prerequisites for political action. First, the people must have 
leadership. Founding new republics “must be the work of one man 


only;” such political transformations “never or rarely” happen 


other- wise.'* Second, the people must be united and organized, 


just as the plebeians were united and well organized in Rome. 
Similarly, an army will fight most effectively if the soldiers 
"know each other" and "have lived together for sometime, "* 
phrases illustrating the ancient Greek and Roman notion that 


political and military action must have the flavor of friends 


united and acting in common. Third, citizens must hold on to 
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some public space -- perhaps a park or a city square -- that they 


occupy day and night, a place to come together at any moment and 


overcome the fear and political powerlessness that haunts one who 
is alone. And finally, the people must feel 


to compelling political 


avelli emphasized 


compels [nations] 
them."**® Just 
settle in 
warlike out 
against o } 2oples on the 
synonymous with ine 
and the Romans had to respond intelligently 
the needs at hand or perish, but still necessity compels 
action and frequently prompts great deeds. "We have already 
pointed out the advantage of necessity in human actions, and to 
what glorious achievements it has given rise." In warfare, 
necessity is most apparent, because "necessities may be many, but 


strongest is that which forces you to conquer or to die." 


Surrounded and threatened with death, even mediocre soldiers will 


be compelled by necessity to fight with "desperate fury," and 


thus “ancient commanders who well knew the powerful influence of 


necessity" sought to subject their own soldiers to necessity, 


f 
ver and over Machi qm that great deeds by 
nations were usually i response to necessity inecessita; anda 
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while making certain that they did not turn a weak enemy into a 


powerfui opponent by confronting this enemy with the same 


necessity. "Thus they often opened the way for the enemy to 


retreat, which they might easily have barred; and closed it to 


their own soldiers for whom they could with ease have kept it 


When we wonder how the people might bring about political 
regeneration, this question leads us to Machiavelli's famous uses 
of the words fortuna and virtu. What did Machiavelli mean when 
he used this word fortuna? Sometimes he used the word almost the 
way we would use the words luck or chance, as when he complained 
that people in his time yielded too readily to fortune and "let 
things be ruled by chance." At other times, in describing 
fortune as the “arbiter of all human things" or in depicting 
fortune's "furious onrush" that "shifts and reshifts the world's 
affairs," Machiavelli seemed to liken fortune to fate. In fact, 
Machiavelli saw fortune neither as blind chance to which we must 
resign ourselves, nor as a fatalistic force to which we must 
submit, and he even complained of lazy leaders who do not even 
aspire to "rule" fortune.” 

If we cannot control fortune entirely, neither are we always 
passive spectators buffeted by the winds of fortune's changes. 

Nevertheless, that our freedom may not be altogether 

extinguished, I think it may be true that fortune is the 


ruler of half of our actions,... I would compare her to an 
impetuous river that, when turbulent, inundates the plains, 


open." 
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casts down trees and buildings, ... So it is with fortune, 
which shows her power where no measures have been taken to 
resist her.*’ 
Fortune most often corresponds, according to Machiavelli, to what 
he elusively called "the needs of the times" or the "time and 
circumstances" that surround us at any given moment.‘ Whereas at 
some times and in some circumstances, a cautious person or a 
cauti 
eecause bold and daring 
lis required. Fortune is on Sj temperament 
autious or da i srue ike annib or like Scipio 
"That man is fortunate 
who harmonizes his “¢ ime, but on the contrary 
is out of harmony with his 
time and with the type of its irs. If people were wise 
=nough and prudent enough to change their way of proceeding, if 
-he cautious person could toss caution to the wind at just the 
right moment, then he or she could master fortune. "If one could 


change one's nature with time and circumstances, fortune would 


never change." Because few are wise enough and virtually no one 


able to change his or her temperament at will, fortune too 


cen “commands men, and holds them under her yoke." Savonarola 


very successful as long as he could "[keep] on working with 
times and making his lies plausible,"** but when the times 


changed and called for him to use different tactics, he could not 
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change with times and, as a consequence, failed. 
People prepare against fortune and seek to master fortune 


with those twin qualities of the ancient Romans, "virtue and 


prudence."“< Prudence (prudenza) is the wisdom of experience, the 


foresight needed by any leader, the ability "to know the nature 
of the difficulties," and wise action that corresponds to that 
insight. Machiavelli said flatly, "Fortune's malice can be 
overcome with prudence."*° Virtue (wvirti) is the quality that 
Machiavelli most often juxtaposed to fortune, and when 
Machiavelli and his fellow Florentines used the word virtue it 
had a variety of connotations. It often had the connotation of 
self-discipline in service the common good (much the way the 
citizens of the Roman Republic thought of virtue), but this means 
it did not correspond to the Christian meaning of virtue as 
goodness and even piety; it suggested energy, courage, daring, 
and strength of will, but it also suggested action from 
intelligence and insight; it suggested excellence, but also the 
resolve to put this excellence into effect; most of all the word 
Virtue suggested mastery and control, both of oneself and of the 
situation, very much like our word virtuosity, but several 
Significant steps away from Plato's and Aristotle's use of 
excellence or virtue, i.e. arete. Felix Gilbert perhaps put it 
well: "basically virtwi was an italianization of the Latin word 


virtus and denoted the fundamental quality of man which enables 
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him to achieve great works and deeds."** Just as an individual 
can possess virtue, so can a nation, an army, or a body of 
citizens, but most of all Machiavelli looked to what he called 
"innovators"*° who had the virtue required to seize an opportu- 
nity given by fortune and to change the world successfully. Only 
a people with virtue can successfully sustain public, popular 


political action. 


a prince or tyrant might undermine political 
the subjects so that 
action, much as dispers- 
ing a crowd ves sh yn alone, fearful, and powerless. 
Machiavelli noted that before cities existed, people lived 
"dispersed" and thus formed cities for common defense, he praised 
Theseus who "gathered the dispersed inhabitants" and formed 


Athens, and he noted that the Romans controlled some of their 


conquered territory by dispersing the former inhabitants.*® Like 


Aristotle, Machiavelli regarded a dispersed people as almost 
literally a pre-political people incapable of action. To keep 
the people isolated from one another and unable to organize may 
require fear and violence. A tyrant must "destroy the old 
cities" and "transfer the inhabitants from one place to another"; 


Similarly, "it will always be for his interest to keep the state 
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disunited, so that each place and country shall recognize him 
only as master." To control a conquered people determined to 


rebel, one must "scatter, disorganize, and destroy the people so 


completely that they can in no way injure you," because if you 


Simply impoverish them, they still have weapons; if you take 
their weapons, they will fight you with sheer fury; and "if you 
kill the chiefs and continue to oppress the others, new chiefs 
will spring up like the heads of the Hydra." Within a city, one 
can somewhat effectively separate people and keep them from 
organizing simply by fear -- for example, using spies, informers, 
and secret police -- because people suspected of political 
opposition will be shunned by friends and relatives alike. 

Mutual suspicion will create a powerful political and psychologi- 
cal isolation.“ 

The second way to depoliticize a people is to fool them. 
Machiavelli assumed that deception was an inescapable part of the 
political world, and claiming to borrow from Xenophon, he spoke 
of the "necessity of deception" and said that "a prince who 
wishes to achieve great things must learn to deceive." Indeed, a 
prince or a tyrant must not only be strong like the lion but also 
clever like the fox, and a key element to this cleverness is the 
ability to be a "great feigner and dissembler" and to be good at 
concealing one's true character; if willing to deceive, one "will 


always find those who allow themselves to be deceived."*’ In 
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ruling a city, as Aristotle and Tacitus said, appearances become 
virtually everything, and thus, although it is not essential to 
be merciful, humane, and religious -- indeed, at times one must 


act contrary to these virtues -- it is essential to seem merci- 


ful, humane, and religious. Machiavelli talked about deception 


seemingly countless pé 2s: he admired the Greek tyrant 
sistratus who wounded himse in r o get the bodyguard 
seded to subdue Athens; he noted that in battle one must learn 
ception to bewilder the enemy; and he even admired one tyrant 
, having directed his minister to use cruelty to bring order, 
lled the minister brutally once order had been restored, all in 
order to convince the populace that he was just and the cruelties 
committed had been the fault of the man who was kilied.” In 
fooling the people, a prince must keep the appearances of a just 


republic. 


He who desires attempts to reform the government of a 
state,... must at least retain the semblance of the old 
forms; so that it may seem to the people that there has been 
no change in the institutions, even though in fact they are 
entirely different from the old ones. For the great major- 
ity of mankind are satisfied with appearances, as though 
they were realities, and are often even more influenced by 
the things that seem than by those that are.” 


Machiavelli quickly added, however, that such deception works for 
those attempting to go from tyranny to republic, but not for 
wishing to change everything, to found a tyranny quickly, 


and to destroy free government entirely. For this, one needs a 
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stomach for violence. Still, for any tyrant consolidating 


absolute power, deception is essential. "Everybody sees what you 


appear, few feel what you are, and those few will not dare to 
oppose themselves to the many."” 

Third, use what Machiavelli felt was the most important 
deception of them all -- religion. Machiavelli concerned himself 
not with whether a religion was correct but with how it might be 
useful. One would almost literally have to return to ancient 
Roman writers, certainly pre-Christian writers, to find someone 
who would say, as Machiavelli did, "I love my native city more 
than my own soul," a sentence that indicates how much he subordi- 
nated religion to political priorities.” 

Those who want to establish a republic must also use the 
fictions of religion, in this instance to discipline people so 
that they will devote themselves to the common good. Despite his 
intense admiration for Romulus who was bold enough to found Rome 
through force of arms, Machiavelli gave even more credit to Numa 
for Rome's enduring success, because Numa founded the religion so 
crucial as a buttress to the Roman political and military ethic. 
Numa "established [religion] upon such foundations that for many 
centuries there was nowhere more fear of the gods than in that 
republic." With belief in religion, or as Machiavelli put it, 
"fear of the gods," citizens are more willing to consecrate 


themselves to the general good of society, more willing to adopt 


15 


an internalized discipline imperative to a republic. To take one 
example Machiavelli used several times, citizens fear breaking 
oaths made in public, because these oaths are supposedly sanc- 
tioned by the gods. "Where religion exists," wrote Machiavelli, 
it is easy to introduce armies and discipline,... In truth, 
there never was any remarkable lawgiver amongst any people who 


(oO divine authority." In his own time, only 


Germany had both "probity and religion," which enabled German 


communities to establish republics 1d discipline themselves to 

observe their laws. Even though "so great a man" as Savonarola 

was wise enough to usé eligi o frighten and discipline the 

Florentine population, -Oo attack the Florentine nobil- 
nevertheless he 

religious motivation with military might, in Machiavelli's view 


the best possible recipe for political regeneration. 


Princes or tyrants found support in the Christianity of 


Machiavelli's time for several reasons. Much of Christianity in 


Machiavelli's time was otherworldly and taught the primacy of the 
world, or as St. Augustine had put it centuries earlier, 
the waiting-room for the next, a belief perfect 
subjects indifferent to public and politi- 
as our religion teaches us the truth and the 
true way of life, it c s us to attach less value to the honors 


of this world; whilst the Pagans, esteeming those 
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things as the highest good, were more energetic and ferocious in 
heir actions."*? Since most people have their eyes on the 


paradise of the next world, they willingly endure tyrannical 


oppression in this world. By praising humility and contempla- 


tion, all while condemning pride and worldly action, the Chris- 
tianity of the sixteenth century rendered subjects passive. 


Besides this, the Pagan religion deified only men who had 
achieved great glory, such as commanders of armies and 
chiefs of republics, whilst ours glorifies more the humble 
and contemplative men than the men of action. Our religion, 
moreover, places the supreme happiness in humility, lowli- 
ness, and a contempt for worldly objects, whilst the other, 
on the contrary, places the supreme good in grandeur 
soul, strength of body, and all such other qualities 
render men formidable; and if our religion claims of 
fortitude of soul, it is more to enable us to suffer 
achieve great deeds.” 
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Moreover, Christianity facilitates obedience. In a passage full 
of bitter irony, Machiavelli praised Saint Francis and Saint 
Dominic for revitalizing the Christian religion by returning 
Christianity to its first principles of self-control and "volun- 
tary poverty" in opposition to the "licentiousness" of the 
Papacy. As a result, "they obtained so much influence with the 
people, that they were able to make them understand that it was 
wicked even to speak ill of wicked rulers, and that it was proper 
to render them obedience and to leave the punishment of their 
errors to God. And thus these wicked rulers do as much evil as 


they please,..."*’ Although Machiavelli did dutifully and pru- 


dently suggest that a correct interpretation of Christianity 
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would lead to patriotism and republican freedom,~*’ his overall 
conclusion was certainly that Christianity was the most useful 
deception possible for any tyrant seeking to depoliticize a 
people. 

Fourth, although princes seeking to depoliticize their 
subjects may use violence, they often can dominate these subjects 
far more easily with the seductive pleasures of corruption, or, 
as Machiavelli advised in Th Princ nen must either be ca- 
ressed or else annihilated."*’ Cities such as Florence that 


boast of the “semblance of republican government," oscillate 


between servitude and liberty as many suppose, but between 
"slavery and license," that is, between the slavery that the 
nobles wish to impose upon the city and the license by which the 
people seek to gratify themselves.*® This very license, however, 
makes tyranny both lasting and tempting. A thoroughly corrupt 
people, by which Machiavelli meant a people almost literally 
addicted to pleasures, can never be free no matter what measures 
one might take. Milan and Naples, for example, were doomed to 


servitude forever.” 


And certainly Machiavelli thought that the licentiousness of 


Italian cities was a key component to the durability of princely 


tyrannies. One of Machiavelli's orators in his History of 
Florence described an Italy that had become depraved. "Truly in 


the cities of Italy all is collected that can be depraved and 
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that can deprave any man: the young are lazy, the old licentious, 
and both sexes and every age abound in vile habits." Nations 


that become "enervated by pleasures and luxury" willingly trade 


their military discipline for "sensual pleasures" and are easy 


prey to any tyrant who will furnish gratifications. In losing 
their military strength, such nations become "effeminate," weak 
and prone to domination.** Weakness, however, was not 
Machiavelli's primary concern; rather, he despaired that licen- 
tiousness and corruption channeled the passions and desires of 
citizens, particularly of the young men to whom he so often 
appealed, not into attaining the glory of political regeneration 
or serving the common good, but instead into private gratifica- 
tion and into adapting oneself to tyrannical rule. We can see 
Machiavelli's scorn in his description of Florence in the time of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. "The young men, more unrestrained than 
had been customary, spent without measure on dress, on banquets, 
on similar luxuries; and being without occupation, they wasted on 
gambling and whores their time and their property. Their ambition 
was to appear magnificent in their clothing, and to use speech 
that was pithy and clever..."** If the finest ambition of Floren- 
tine young men was to "appear" magnificently dressed and not to 
accomplish magnificent deeds, then a corruption quite useful to 
Lorenzo's tyranny was complete. 


When we look at what Machiavelli regarded as the cause of 
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this corruption, we notice that the cause corresponds well with 
this class structure. "For such corruption and incapacity to 
maintain free institutions result from a great inequality that 
exists in such a state."** After discussing Germany's ability to 
remained disciplined and uncorrupted, Machiavelli gave two 


reasons -- first, Germany remained uncorrupted by foreign (e.g. 


French and Italian) customs, and second, Germany maintained an 
extraordinary degree of equality. 


The other cause is publics which have thus 
preserved their politic: ex] ice orrupted do not 
permit any of thei citi : De « o live in the manner 
of gentlemen, but rathe iintain amongst them a perfect 
equality, and are the Ss ided enemies of the lords and 
gentlemen that exist in -y; so that, if by chance 
any of them fall into their hands, they kill them, as being 
the chief promoters of all corruption and troubles. 


And to explain more clearly what is meant by the term 
gentlemen, I say that those are called gentlemen who live 
idly upon the proceeds of their extensive possessions, 
without devoting themselves to agriculture or any other 
useful pursuit to gain a living. Such men are pernicious to 
any country or republic; but more pernicious even than these 
are such as have, besides their possessions, castles they 
command, and subjects who obey them.* 
It is easy to see why such gentlemen -- whom Machiavelli ordi- 
narily called nobles -- are pernicious to a republic that tries 
to mobilize public political action. Such gentlemen pursue their 
private self-interest to the detriment of the common interest, 


they use their extreme economic power to gain political power 


(just as Cosimo de' Medici used his “excessive wealth" to bribe 


his way to power*®), and they set an example for the city that 
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suggests riches, luxury, and pleasure should be pursued instead 


of austerity and sacrifice for the common good. For these very 


reasons, however, these gentlemen and the corrupting influence 
they bring are most useful for a tyranny. Not only will such 
gentlemen use force to support such a tyrant, as long as the 
tyrant enables them to accumulate wealth and honor, but by their 
very examples of luxury and dissipation, they also plant the 
seeds of corruption. A prince can find nothing more useful for 
continued domination than moral corruption, because a people 
seeking only the selfish pleasures of licentious behavior will 
forever be politically submissive to those who provide a panorama 
of gratifications. 

Finally, some pleasurable aspects of the human condition 
naturally work against political action. For instance, 
Machiavelli gave examples of controlling the people through 
amusement, one from the Medici rule of the 15th century: "While 
these disputes were boiling in the city, some of those grieved by 
the discords between the citizens decided to attempt to quiet 
them with some new pleasure,..." As a result, "the entire city 
was kept busy for many months" with festivals and celebrations, a 
strategy of pacifying and depoliticizing the people that Lorenzo 
the Magnificent used later in the century.‘’ Here are the bread 
and circuses of ancient Rome. Machiavelli similarly advised in 


rin "to keep the people occupied with festivals and 
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shows." Moreover, he also recognized that people busy acquiring 
property have little time for political disturbances. Therefore, 
a tyrant "must encourage his citizens to follow their callings 
quietly, whether in commerce, or agriculture, or any other trade 
that men follow."*® Machiavelli simply assumed that an austere 
nation in which citizens devoted themselves (Oo making money 
and more to the public good -- and he cited the Roman citizen 
Cincinnatus 


litical action.‘ Machiavelli acknowledged 


infamous enjoyment of it 
notwithstanding, was a pleasant way to se j est in politica 
matters, an observation Rousseau (the so-called Romantic 
‘e again in love, Machiavelli wrote, 
have abandoned, then, the thoughts of affairs that are great 
serious; I do not any more delight in reading ancient things or 


in discussing modern ones; they all turned into soft conversa- 


thank Venus."*° By contrast, friendship is the 


republics together. 


" 


ying these methods of "caressing" their subjects, 
certain that their subjects feel no compelling 
undertake political action, and they confine their 
he private enjoyments of their private worlds. 


‘al action disappears, and the public arena and 


remain strictly under tyrannical control. 
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Machiavelli concluded that political regeneration could come 


only if the people were moved to public action by some necessity. 


This was, in fact, the way the Roman Republic developed. After 
the Tarquin kings had been eliminated, the nobles in Rome re- 
vealed their natural “insolence” and “haughtiness” and attacked 
the people, losing “no opportunity to outrage them in every 
possible way.”™ In defense of their rights and for the common 
good, the people responded out of a necessity to defend them- 
selves, and they organized. 

In the Roman case, great violence was not necessary, but 
Machiavelli knew that it often is. To reform or regenerate a 
corrupt state one cannot always use ordinary means of legislation 
and education, but instead sometimes “it becomes necessary to 
resort to extraordinary measures, such as violence and arms.” To 
transform a state entirely, to take it for example from tyranny 
to republic, is a terrifying prospect no matter how grand the 
intended end result. “Every student of ancient history well 
knows that any change in the government, be it from a republic to 
a tyranny, or from a tyranny to a republic, must necessarily be 
followed by some terrible punishment of the enemies of the 
existing state of things.”** Machiavelli neither glorified such 


political transformations nor did he shrink from describing 
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graphically the 
tions, 


embark on 


a city in the belief 


terrible 


such revolu 


necessities 
tions. “Nobody should 


that later he can stop 


that push such transforma- 


and he admitted that such violence may devour those who 


start a revolution in 


it at will or regu- 


late it he likes,” a comment reminiscent of Weber’s observa- 


as 


tion that a xz ) tio is “not a cab, which 


one can have stopped 


for one’s pleasure. For example, tc 


republic ina 


nation accustomed to tyranny, one must be willing nearly to 


destroy the landed nobility in order to establish the requisite 


ss of the enterprise frightens men so 


beginning.” 
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Introduction 
After years of Soviet domination, the regimes of East- 


Central Europe quickly found themselves in the unfamiliar 


position of being independent states. While initially a feeling 


of euphoria prevailed over the lifting of the communist yoke, it 
soon became apparent that decades of communist rule would not be 
easily overturned (Michta 1994). Simultaneously, the political 
and economic structures underwent massive restructuring, moving 
from one-party to multi-party states with competitive elections 
and shifting from command to market economies. In the midst of 
these changes, after forty-five years of at least official 
recognition, concepts such as full employment, artificially 
controlled inflation, and equality were left at the wayside 
(Teague 1992; Przeworski 1991). 

It quickly became apparent that the transition to market- 
based economies would involve a great deal of dislocation and 
extended hardship (Volgyes 1992). Combined with the political 
changes taking place this economic dislocation may provide a 
volatile mixture. Already we have seen crime rates skyrocket 
across the region, as well as attacks on foreigners and ethnic 
minorities. Moreover, ethnic violence has not been limited to 
the poorer areas of the region, but rather has ranged from the 
wealthy Czech Republic to Romania (Reemtsma 1993; Kalibova, 
Haisman, and Gjuricova 1993). 

The "revolutions" that swept across East-Central Europe in 


1989 and 1990 also marked a watershed in foreign policy for the 
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region. As the post-communist regimes began an arduous journey 
toward more open societies and political systems, the influence 
of first the Soviet Union and later the Commonwealth of 
Independent States was greatly diluted. In the wake of these 
events something of a void was left concerning the influences on 
foreign policy in the region. 

As this region has previously been overwhelmed by the nature 
of the Soviet bloc, we see the primary goal of this paper as 
establishing a theoretical framework for foreign policy analysis 
in the region. Due to this focus, and because substantive, 
reliable data on this subject does not exist.for this region, the 
thrust of this paper will be theoretical. However, as such data 
limitations are only a temporary problem, the theoretical 
arguments we offer are intended for eventual empirical testing. 

Given the undeveloped state of the literature concerning the 
successor states of East-Central Europe as well as the relatively 
short period of time which has lapsed since the retreat of 
communism, we do not attempt to provide definitive answers to the 
many questions concerning foreign policy in the region. Rather, 
we seek to provide an initial, cross-national exploration of some 
of the most relevant factors involved in the foreign policy 
process. Our purpose is thus to lay a necessary, if preliminary, 
foundation for future work to build upon. 

Although the communist era fostered new questions concerning 


the conduct of foreign policy in the region, it also placed many 


historical issues on the backburner. Border disputes, the 
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treatment of ethnic minorities, and historical rivalries, issues 
which were not open for discussion in the communist era, have 
been reborn. On the domestic level, the recent political 
transformation which has taken place has fostered new political 
parties looking for support that have breathed new life into 
these old issues and placed them at the forefront of debate in 
developing the foreign policies of the post-communist 
states. Moreover, the international environment in which these 
states operate has vastly changed, creating a new and powerful 
set of international influences on foreign policy. This paper 
examines the potentially conflicting roles of domestic and 
international factors on foreign policy in post-communist East- 
Central Europe. 

We argue that domestic and international forces produce 
contradictory tensions for the foreign policies of the post 
communist states. Domestic factors, in particular harsh economic 
conditions brought on by the recent market-oriented transitions, 
spur states to become less cooperative as well as opening the way 
to blaming problems on historically unpopular neighbors and 


domestic minority groups. Conversely, international forces, and 


here specifically we refer to increased economic interdependence 


and the entry of the East-Central European states into global 
markets, push toward cooperation as the fragile economies of the 
post communist states are driven together by the necessity of 
joining the world markets. In other words, without the 


subsidization of the Soviets, East-Central European countries are 
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faced with massive price increases and concomitant economic 
dislocation. To cope they need each other, as well as stable 
foreign policies and coexistence with their neighbors which will 
encourage trade and growth. This basic tension and the prospects 
for overcoming it are our focus. 

Initially we will examine domestic and international factors 
separately, outlining expectations and justifications for the 
influence of these forces. Next, we look more closely at the 
tension between these factors, using some illustrative examples. 
Finally, we argue that international forces will predominate, 
though domestic forces will make cooperation more difficult and 
muddle the situation. 


Domestic Factors 


While much has changed in East-Central Europe over the past 
five years, the greatest changes have taken place on the domestic 
levels of the individual countries. It is on the domestic level 
that a two-level transition has taken place. On one hand, 


economic reforms have created new winners and losers by 


introducing market forces and unprecedented levels of inequality 


into the former command economies. On the other hand, a 
simultaneous political transformation has taken place. This 
level has given citizens newfound influence via the voting 
process as political parties compete to gain support. 

Although bringing new political freedoms and rights, there 
is also a danger involved in such comprehensive changes. AS 


exemplified by the ripping apart of Yugoslavia, opening political 
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boundaries may unleash very destructive nationalist forces. 
These forces, generally suppressed during the communist era, are 


now able to openly take part in competitive elections by forming 


nationalist parties. 


The nationalist specter of the past has, in fact, shown 


signs of reemerging beyond the former Yugoslavia as democratic 
elections opened the floodgates to a host of new political 
parties. Stephen Larrabee (1993, 3) notes: 
What we are witnessing in Eastern Europe is not 
the end of history but the return of history. 
Communist rule did not resolve many of the historical 
grievances and ethnic tensions that existed in East- 
Central Europe during the interwar period; it simply 
froze them. With the end of the Cold War, they have 
reemerged -- in many cases, such as Yugoslavia, with 
new-found fury. 
Nationalism and ethnic diversity may strain foreign policy making 
as radical new political parties arouse support among the masses 
by calling on the ghosts of history. As Yugoslavia showed, long 
standing tensions far pre-dating the participants can quickly 
turn bloody when political controls are loosened. In an attempt 
to rally support for their cause, elites may attempt to use 
minorities and old rivals as scapegoats for current problems and 
create a volatile mixture among the masses. Particularly in the 
context of the current economic transformation and dislocation 
which characterizes the region, such parties may enjoy surges of 
support. Even if these parties do not gain cabinet level 
positions, scholars have found that they often influence the 


platforms and policies of more mainstream parties (Harmel & 


Svasand 1989). 
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The era of scarcity which prevails in post-communist East- 
Central Europe has shaken not only the political but also the 
social structures of these societies (Bozyk 1992). In such 
situations uncertainty prevails as political, economic, and 
social institutions transform, making for an environment that is 
fluid and potentially unstable. Scarcity of resources is 
generally considered a potential cause of internal strife (Gurr 
1970). With regard to foreign policy formation, economic, 
social, and political dislocations are viewed by many scholars as 
providing fertile ground for nationalist movements and political 
parties, thus increasing regional tension (Gotorska-Popova 1993; 
Larrabee 1993; Volgyes 1992). 

Specifically, we focus our analysis of domestic factors on 
extremist party support. As political barriers have been lifted 
such parties are able to vie for support from the mass public. 
Moreover, extremist party support provides a yardstick for 
measuring dissatisfaction ina polity. In effect, these parties 
provide an outlet for those adversely affected by the transition 
process, and are frequently mentioned as potential disruptors of 
peaceful foreign policy (Fischer-Galati 1993; Larrabee 1993; 
Linden 1992; Volgyes 1992). 

From the literature concerning extremist party support in 
Western Europe, we can glean many points relevant to the 
situation in East-Central Europe. Where factors are found to 


encourage the formation or increase support levels for extreme 


right-wing parties in Western Europe, it is likely that similar 
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factors will have an even greater effect to the east. This is 
expected because the West European party systems are mature, 
developed systems that already have developed around cleavage 


lines and formed voter loyalties along the lines referred to in 


Lipset and Rokkan’s (1967) classic essay. In East-Central Europe 


party systems are just emerging and these linkages have not had 
time to fully develop (Kitschelt, Dimitrov, and Kanev 1995). 
Hence, extreme right-wing parties in the region have a larger 
pool of potential supporters than their counterparts in the West, 
where linkages are well-established. 

Turning to the sources of support for extremist political 
parties, we find East-Central Europe endowed with many factors 
conducive to extreme right-wing party formation and support. 
Even in the stable democracies of Western Europe, poor economic 
conditions, and in particular unemployment, is strongly related 
to support for right-wing extremist party support (Jackman and 
Volpert 1995; Betz and Swank 1991). Given that levels of 
unemployment have skyrocketed since the transitions took place, 
we expect this factor to aid the extreme right. 

In addition, studies examining the effects of extremist 
party support in the West have found a connection between high 
support levels for such parties and low cabinet durability 
(Taylor and Herman 1971; Dodd 1976; Powell 1981; 1982). As the 
transitions across the region have left something of a power 
vacuum, we expect high levels of unemployment to lead to 


extremist party support, which in turn wiil lower levels of 
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cabinet durability. Here again, the low levels of cabinet 
durability will work against the formation of peaceful, stable 
foreign policies. 

Finally, extremist parties do not have to gain cabinet 
representation in order to have political influence. In their 
study of party platforms in Scandinavia, Harmel and Svasand 
(1989) found that mainstream parties adjusted their platforms in 
response to Progress party success at the polls. Although the 
Progress parties did not even approach gaining cabinet level 
representation, the fact that they improved their standing from 
the previous election appears to have provided the mainstream 
parties with the impetus to adjust platform positions. As for 
East-Central Europe, boundary disputes such as that between 
Hungary and Romania, or ethnic minorities like Turks in Bulgaria, 
are likely hot buttons for nationalist parties to push. 

To review, we expect domestic factors to work against the 
establishment of stable foreign policy. As the social costs of 
transition are felt across the population, extremist parties, 
particularly those of the nationalist right, will benefit at the 
polls. The situation in East-Central Europe is particularly 


susceptible to these pressures as the transitions have outpaced 


the ability to construct safety nets which would help mitigate 


some of the adverse economic effects (Teague 1992). This in turn 
makes cabinets less stable and influences the positions of more 
mainstream parties. Moreover, taking into account’ the 


nationalist past of this region, these factors seem even more 


conducive to the success of these parties. Such an unstable 
environment makes consistent and productive foreign policy 
difficult to achieve, even threatening to overwhelm foreign 
policy issues with domestic concerns. 


International Factors 


An analysis of the international politics of the post- 
communist regimes in East-Central Europe must begin with at least 
a modest understanding of the assumptions underlying the 
political and ecoriomic interactions of the previous regimes, 
ostensibly based on a Marxist view of economics. The Marxist 
perspective suggests that a socialist society is both the 
necessary and desirable end of historical development (Heilbroner 
1980). This is consistent with the manner in which the communist 
regimes attempted to operate the command economies. As 
Gilpin(1987, 11) suggests, "the tendency of government is to 
restrict, to channel, and to make economic activities serve the 
perceived interests of the state and of powerful groups within 

For a number of years prior to the subsidence of the 
communist regimes, however, underground economies had been 
providing for needs that simply could not be met by the local 
command economies. The stage, then, was set for a transition to 
less centralized economies and more international interdependence 
in the post-communist years. 


"When constraints are removed and opportunities present 


themselves, human beings seek to engage in economic intercourse" 


ag 
' 
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(Gilpin 1987:81). This results in market forces such as are 
apparently becoming active in the post-communist states of East- 
Central Europe. Such forces must lead to a greater dispersion 
of wealth as well as to incentives for those becoming involved in 
the market to protect their positions. As Gilpin (1987) 
suggests, as people begin to see the benefit of trade, we can 
expect to see a subsidence of the traditional economy and society 
and the growth of a modern economy, with a concomitant growth in 


capital and available money. Money, though, as well as foreign 


investment such as is being seen to some degree in a number of 


the post-communist countries, tends to jump international 
boundaries, escaping local political control (Gilpin 1987). Such 
changes in the monetary balance and loss of control over the 
economies must then result in an expansion of trade in East- 
Central Europe. 

Prior to the breakup of the Soviet Union and the communist 
block, the large majority of trade in each of the East-Central 
European countries depended heavily on Russia and other of the 
communist block countries (Reinicke 1992). These close trade 
relationships, though, collapsed after the CMEA members chose to 
convert to trading based on the dollar, in January, 1991, and 
following the disintegration of the CMEA in June, 1991 (Reinicke 
1992). Reinicke (1992) suggests, though, that the East-Central 
European countries must work toward rebuilding trade relations 
with one another if they are to prevent the further 


disintegration of trade links. Despite initial resistance to 
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rebuilding trade relations, "after the middle of 1991, the 
resistance to renewed regional cooperation began weakening," 
declining yet further with the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
This trend was encouraged by the realization of difficulties in 


negotiating trade agreements with the European Community arid by 


the need to provide relief to industry and for unemployment 


problems. 

Despite these difficulties, many of the Eastern and Central 
European countries are counting on cooperation with, and eventual 
admittance to, the European Union to alleviate economic problems 
and international insecurity (Galinas 1994; Weydenthal 1994). 
Indeed, Laszlo Valki (1994) suggests that the desire to join the 
EU should be a significant restraint on conflictual tendencies. 
He cites the tension between Hungary and Romania as a case in 
point. Despite Hungary having been deprived of a great deal of 
territory and population by the Trianon peace treaty of 1920, and 
the Romanian government still engaging in an unacceptable level 
of discrimination against its estimated 2 to 2.5 million ethnic 
Hungarians, Valki suggests that irredentist tendencies are not 
likely for a number of reasons. Not least among these is a 
desire to eventually be allowed to join the European Union. It 
is not clear, though, that this will occur quickly or easily. 
One of the major stumbling blocks to such aspirations is the 
degree of economic protectionism built into the GATT and the 
Common Agricultural Policy (Galinas 1994; Williams 1994). 


The post-communist countries suffer from obsolete manu- 
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facturing processes, leaving many potential exports unprofitable. 
In the areas in which they do have some comparative advantage, 
though, such as steel production, textiles, and some agricultural 
produce, the EU markets are heavily controlled (Galinas 1994; 
Williams 1994). Although Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland 
showed dramatic increases in exports of these materials between 
1988 and 1992, the growth of these exports subsequently slowed 
significantly, due largely to anti-dumping regulations in the EU 
(Galinas 1994). Barring an opening of the EU markets, considered 
unlikely in the near future, then, the East-Central European 
countries must find alternative markets. As most of the 
industrialized countries also provide rather stringent 
protections to these markets, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the East-Central European countries must find the means to 
cooperate and develop trade among themselves. 

Given the current goals of the European Union with respect 
to economic reform, it is unlikely that the East-Central European 
countries will be able to meet EU criteria for joining any time 
soon. Even considering the possibility of changes in the 1996 
round of negotiations, it seems unlikely that the EU will 
liberalize requirements beyond the three percent of GDP mark for 
the deficit and the sixty percent of GDP for the gross national 
debt (Johnson 1994: 79). It seems unlikely under these criteria 


that many of the East-Central European countries will be eligible 


for inclusion in the EU in the near future, even were that a goal 


of the EU. Currently, the EU intends to include most of Europe 
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by the end of the century, but does not have plans to integrate 
East-Central Europe into the union until sometime in the next 
century. Given this situation, then, it seems as though the 
East-Central European countries have little choice but to rebuild 
their own economic ties, particularly as this is not seen as an 
obstacle to later joining the European Union (Reinicke 1992). 

The requirements of the European Union are not the only 
organizational constraint on foreign relations in East-Central 
Europe. A desire to join the Council of Europe may also lead to 
constraints on international behavior. A number of states have 
already made concessions for admittance to this council: the 
communist electoral laws were changed in Poland; the Hungarians 
asked for help in developing governmental structures; "Bulgaria 
took steps to demonstrate that it had ended forced assimilation 
of ethnic Turks"; and the Czechoslovakians developed a Charter of 
Fundamental Rights and Freedoms (Walker 1993:52). 

Another, equally important, international consideration is 
the dispersion of ethnic minorities among a variety of countries. 
Concern for how such minorities are treated is one of the prime 


factors that could result in conflict and a breakdown in 


international cooperation in a number of the post-communist 


countries. We have already seen such conflict in Yugoslavia, 
although that is, perhaps, not a satisfactory example. The 
Yugoslavian conflicts, although ostensibly based on ethnic 
concerns, have transpired in an area that had, until very 


recently, been considered a single nation. This is qua- 
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litatively different than concerns over ethnic repression beyond 
already well established borders. Even so, this may still be of 
some concern. 

Although many discount Albania as a potential aggressor 
nation due to a weak economy, tensions still exist with Serbia 
over Kosovo, of which population, 90 percent is Albanian (Bromke, 
1993). Also of concern is the response of Turkey to earlier 
repression of Turks in Bulgaria during the 1980’s. Romania, as 
well, has interests that could cause international tensions. 
Moldova, ethnically dominated by Romanians, is desired by the 
Romanians for re-unification, who also would like to annex 
Bukovina and Bessarabia, causing a potential for conflict with 
Ukraine (Bromke, 1993). Clearly, East-Central Europe shows a 
great deal of potential for international conflict over dispersed 
ethnic minorities. It should be noted, though, that these 
conflicts would have to occur over borders that are already 
Clearly defined. 

Despite this potential for ethnic conflicts, we believe that 


the economic factors will outweigh the ethnic tensions. Desires 


to improve economic conditions and standards of living should 


predominate, particularly in the more economically developed of 
the East-Central European nations. As economic growth requires 
trade and cooperation, with either the EC or with one another, 
some type of cooperation among these nations seems likely, if 


strained at times. 


From a foreign policy and international relations perspec- 
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tive, one would expect renewed economic cooperation among the 
East-Central European countries to foster friendly relations and 
to help them to avoid conflict. The economic cooperation and 
conflict literature, indeed, suggests exactly this. A variety of 
studies suggest that economic interdependence should lead to a 


decrease in conflictual behavior (Faber 1987, Gasiorowski 1986, 


Gasiorowski and Pol’iachek 1982, Polachek 1980, de Vries 1990). 


Essentially, these authors have shown through the use of time 
series analysis and case studies that economic interdepence and 
conflict are inversely related. 

Of particular interest when examining East-Central Europe is 
a case study done by Gasiorowski and Polachek in which they 
examine U.S.-Warsaw Pact interactions that generally support the 
peace through cooperation hypothesis. In addition, though, they 
investigate individual behavior of Warsaw Pact nations with 
respect to economic interdependence and cooperation with the 
U.S.. Two hypotheses are examined. First, "the structure of 
intrabloc relations in the Warsaw Pact has restricted the 
latitude of some members to respond to incentives associated with 
U.S. trade by reducing their hostilities" (Gasiorowski and 
Polachek 1982:724). Second, "the economic structures of 
different countries will affect their benefits from trade in 
certain types of goods" (Gasiorowski and Polachek 1982:725). 
Although the aggregated data with which they worked may have 
partially blurred the effects of trade with any single country, 


they concluded that the integration of the economies made this 
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approach necessary. Their findings, though, are the point of 
interest. They found a solid indication that the relationship 
between trade and conflict with the U.S. was related to the 
structure of intrabloc relations and of the Warsaw Pact 
economies. 

The measures of conflict used by Gasiorowski and Polachek 
(1982) are those used by Edward Azar in the Conflict and Peace 
Databank, with "the definition of conflict embodied in this 
measure [ajs the degree of hostility reflected in the actions 
directed by one nation at another through such channels as 
diplomatic activities, military or quasi-military actions, and 
economic or cultural exchanges" (Gasiorowski and Polachek 
1982:715). They are, thus, subject to the problems generally 


associated with that dataset. The findings, though, are still of 


interest when we question the probable direction of foreign 


policy in the post-communist East-Central Europe. 

Although any conclusions with respect to the pre-collapse 
period must be judged in light of Soviet domination, it is 
interesting to note that, despite the inherent tension between 
the Warsaw Pact regimes and the U.S., reduced levels of conflict 
were observed as levels of trade increased. Indeed, those with 
stronger economies, such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the 
Soviet Union, showed the most restrained levels of conflict with 
respect to levels of trade with the U.S., although Romania also 
showed a strong inverse correlation between trade and conflict 


(Gasiorowski and Polachek 1982). Although this does not 
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necessarily imply that trade should decrease the potential for 
conflict or stabilize East-Central European foreign relations 
with one another, it does suggest that a number of East-Central 
European countries have shown some tendency along these lines. 


Interactions Between Domestic and International Factors 


As we mentioned in the introduction, domestic and 
international forces generate a tension on foreign policy in the 
post-communist regimes of East-Central Europe. This tension 
results from interactions between the two levels. For example, 
to join the international markets, countries in the region had to 
transform their economies. Economic transformation in turn 
resulted in social dislocation in the form of poverty, 
inequality, and unemployment on a scale unimaginable for the past 
forty-five years. As a result of this dislocation, domestic 
forces, and in particular extremist right wing groups with 
xenophobic and irredentist agendas, found a greater support base 


to call upon in competitive elections. New political structures 


allowing citizen influence thus serve as a conduit to bring this 


tension back to governmental officials, including those deciding 
on foreign policy issues. 

Hence, growing domestic pressures can translate into foreign 
policy tension when governmental officials pander to right-wing 
groups in order to stay in office. However, the array of 
international forces pushing toward cooperation will, for several 
reasons, generally outweigh such fragmentary domestic pressures. 


More specifically, the combination of trade, aid, and 
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international organizations provide a powerful force for 
cooperative foreign policy in East-Central Europe. 

Trade has long been important to the nations of this region. 
Even at the heyday of COMECON and the Soviet bloc, countries such 
as Poland, Romania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia sought to foster 
trade relations with the West. During the thaw of the 1970s 
several states took advantage of the more congenial atmosphere to 
take out loans from western nations. Currently, with the 
transition to market-oriented economies and the collapse of the 
Soviet system, East-Central European states must rely on the West 
to bring their economies up to speed. In order to do this, 
stable, cooperative foreign policy is needed to promote 
successful trade relations. 

A related point concerns aid from the West. Following the 
revolutions of 1989 and 1990, Western nations began a massive, if 


somewhat unorganized, aid program to assist the post communist 


regimes in restructuring politically and economically. Although 


this may have been motivated more by self-interest (i.e., 
establishing a new consumer base and a political buffer against 
the USSR), than altruism, it also served to tie the countries of 
the region to the Western model, particularly when one considers 
that only the West is wealthy enough to continue such assistance. 

Another factor favoring the strength of international forces 
for cooperation is the bases of the revolutions in the first 


place. As Linden (1992, 7) notes, the revolutions were not 


Simply a reaction against something: "At the same time the 
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movement against the system was in most cases complemented by a 


movement for something: the European model." While subsequent 
events may have tempered expectations about quickly becoming 
full-fledged members of Western Europe, there are no indications 
that this long-term goal has been abandoned. To accomplish this 
goal, cooperative foreign policies, such as those followed in 
Western Europe, are required of the East-Central European states. 
Nor should the power of international organizations be 
discounted. As exemplified by the desire of the Czech Republic, 
Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia to join the European Union, 
membership in such organizations carries valuable rewards. 
Included in the list of benefits are the elimination of tariffs 
on imports from the East, which in turn would increase the export 
sectors of the countries. Moreover, the redistributive policies 
of the European Union, which have been used to bolster the 
infrastructures of Portugal, Spain, and Greece in recent years, 
would also be available to East-Central European states. 
Finally, although extremist groups may enjoy some influence 
across the region, in no case have they dominated the political 
scene. In fact, in most cases they remain minor actors 
domestically. When one considers the ultimate goals of these 
groups this is not surprising, for while offering criticism of 
current policies and programs, they offer little in the way of 
viable alternatives. While aggressive irrendentist foreign 
policies may provide a temporary respite from long-term 


transitional problems by blaming ethnic’ minorities or 
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historically unpopular neighbors for current problems, in the end 
long-term structural problems will remain, and in all likelihood 
will be made worse by expenditures or lost revenues incurred from 
hostile actions. Here the specter of Yugoslavia serves as a 
constant reminder of how bad things can get when nationalism gets 
out of hand. 

While international forces should predominate and push 
toward cooperative foreign policies, domestic forces cannot be 
entirely discounted. Social, economic, and political dislocation 
will undoubtedly continue for some time, making fragmentary 
domestic pressures more pressing. Hence, these forces will 
continue to be a thorn in the side of foreign policy makers for 
the foreseeable future. In addition, variations in levels of 
development, dependence on trade and the geo-political positions 
of the countries of the region could shift the balance between 
international and domestic forces. In other words, in those 
countries that are more economically developed and more entwined 
with the international economy, such as the Czech Republic, 
Poland, Hungary, and, to a lesser extent, Slovakia, international 
forces will exert more influence. Conversely, in the less 
developed, more isolated states such as Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Romania, international forces will be mitigated somewhat, making 
cooperative foreign policy more difficult. 


However, even in the more isolated economies, international 


forces should hold sway, as it is only through developing ties 


with the outside world that such countries can hope to improve 
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their situations. Our point is that in these nations the 
fragmentary pressures from the domestic political scene will be 
more tempting for foreign policy makers to pursue. 

Foreign policy issues, though, are also constrained by a 
number of international issues. Among these are the need to 
build trade linkages with neighboring countries, as well as with 
the Western markets, the desire to be admitted to a variety of 
international organizations that have the potential to enhance 
economic prosperity, and the existence of international debts and 
the desire to obtain further foreign aid from the more advanced 
economic powers. While these factors should have a stabilizing 
effect on foreign policy and foreign affairs in East-Central 
Europe, other international factors have the potential to 
destabilize foreign policy. Concerns over treatment of ethnic 
minorities are probably the primary factor in such destabiliza- 
tion, although disagreements over territory, suppressed under 
years of Soviet domination, may also play a part. 

The loss of trade partners prior to the fall of the Soviet 
Union, though, is the result of much of the economic dislocation 
in East-Central Europe (Reinicke 1982). As this is the cause of 
many of the economic problems, and as the solution to these 
problems is apparently to repair the economic ties that have been 


severed, it seems appropriate to suggest the use economic 


variables to explain internation interactions. It is apparent in 


the cases of the Yugoslav republics, though, that this isn’t 


necessarily a reasonable assumption. Indeed, Serbian leader 
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Slobodan Milosevic attempted to remedy the Serbian economic 
problems with nationalistic and inflammatory rhetoric, 
essentially holding the non-Serbs in Yugoslavia responsible for 
the economic hardships. As George Schopflin (1990) suggests, 
then, until material interests become important and begin to be 
satisfied, there is a good chance that the East-Central European 
leaders will appeal to non-material concerns, destabilizing the 
region. The other side of this coin, though, is that as material 
interests become important and begin to be satisfied, the region 
should become somewhat more stable, particularly as such economic 
progress will require trade and cooperation in the region. This, 
coupled with a desire to eventually join the European Union, 
should be a strong constraint on tendencies to engage in conflict 
and should stabilize regional foreign policy. 


Conclusion 


We expect, then, to see two sets of factors affecting 


international policy in the East-Central European countries. 


Domestic factors, including extremist parties, particularly of 


the far right, should induce some noticeable political 
instability in the region. Economic conditions in each of the 
nations should also have an impact on political stability and the 
stability of foreign policy, as poor economic performance and 
development can lead to the growth of nationalist rhetoric, as 
the governments in question attempt to deflect criticism through 
anti-ethnic policies, as we have seen in Yugoslavia. This type 


of situation allows historic tensions to resurface and have an 
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impact on the political climate. Until political processes and 


linkages have developed more fully in the region, these 
considerations should be of some concern. 

We also suggest that international tensions should have an 
impact on local foreign policy. Essentially, we argue that the 
need for improved economic performance can be met primarily 
through international economic cooperation and the reopening of 
trade relations between the East-Central European countries. As 
the EU has maintained fairly strict trade barriers, it should be 
difficult for the East-Central European countries to enter this 
market, or much of the Western market, easily. This, then, 
should have a stabilizing effect on foreign policy in the region. 
In addition, though, the desire to eventually join the EU, as 
well as the perceived need to join various other European 
organizations, should also foster stability in the region. In 
contrast, concern over the treatment of ethnic minorities in 
neighboring countries should be expected to have a destabilizing 
affect on foreign policy. We could, for example, expect Hungary 
to be concerned over the treatment of ethnic Hungarians in 
Romania. 

Finally, we suggest that the interactions between these sets 
of factors should be the driving force behind foreign policy in 
the East-Central European region. We do suggest, though, that 
the international factors should significantly outweigh the 
domestic factors in influencing foreign policy for the individual 


countries. This, though, is mitigated by the level of economic 
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development in each of the countries in question. In those 


countries that are more economically developed, international 


forces should predominate, while in those less well developed and 


integrated into the international economy, domestic forces should 
be dominant. Empirical research, when data becomes available, 


should clarify these points. 
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